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8.  What    social    and    economic   conditions   coming   under   your   observation    have    im- 
pressed you  with  the  need  for  social  work,  and  what  kind  of  social  work  do  they 
seem  to  demand  ? 

9.  Of  what  practical  use  would'  a  knowledge  of  psychology  be  in  the  treatment  of  a 
delinquent  child? 

10.  How  did  you  become   interested   in   the   School   of   Philanthropy?     What   do   you 
expect   to   gain    from   attending  it? 
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A  professional  training  school  for  social 
•workers  in  the  great  center  of  social  work 


1914  Summer  Session,  June  24— July  26 

Three  credit  courses:  Care  of  Dependent  Fam- 
ilies ;  Wards  of  the  State;  Public  Care  of 
Children.  Field  Work,  Inspection  Visits  and 

A  Summer  Playground  School 

with  technical  classes  and  practice  work  at  Fuller 
Park,  the  finest  recreation  center  in  the  world. 
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THE    REGISTRAR.    116  S.    Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago 


The  GIST  of  IT— 

THE  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  up- 
held the  constitutionality  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts law  of  1909  limiting  the  working 
hours  of  women  and  minors  to  56  a  week. 
In  the  meantime,  the  state  has  passed  a  54- 
hour  law.  The  constitutionality  of  the  lat- 
ter has  not  been  attacked,  so  that  the  court's 
decision  is  less  a  practical  matter  than  a 
re-enforcement  of  earlier  decisions. 

fRANK  TANNENBAUM,  leader  of  the 
unemployed  in  New  York,  has  been 
found  guilty  of  unlawful  assemblage  and 
sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment  and  a 
fine  of  $500. 

JT  takes  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
and  women  to  make  up  "the  poor,"  Mrs. 
Bacon  found.  Those  who  go  down  to  live 
in  the  slums  are  smeared  with  the  smut 
of  them,  and  their  children  have  not  both 
slum  environment  and  slum  heredity.  PageSO. 

APPLICATION  for  a  respite  in  the  cases 
of  the  four  gunmen  convicted  of  kill- 
ing Herman  Rosenthal  was  made  on  Mon- 
day and  Governor  Glynn,  while  not  an- 
nouncing his  decision  immediately  was  de- 
clared to  favor  r  reprieve  until  after  the 
trial  of  Becker.  Page  13. 

AT  the  new  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  there's  not  only  sound  teaching 
and  good  cheer,  books  in  Braile  and  grand 
opera  in  raised  notes,  but  a  building  plan 
that  combines  utility  and  beauty.  Perkins' 
Gothic  tower,  some  way,  has  struck  into 
the  lives  of  those  who  cannot  see  it,  and 
squared  their  shoulders.  Page  7. 

\yiDOWS  to  the  fore  again. 

THE  New  York  Legislature  did  not  pass 
the  pension  or  "allowance"  bill.  A 
preliminary  report  by  the  state  commission 
holds  that  private  charities  have  failed  the 
widow.  The  private  charities  have  come 
forward  with  a  thorough  diagnosis  of  their 
own  condition  based  on  a  study  of  the 
work  of  six  societies  with  1,556  widows  and 
their  children,  and  a  constructive  program 
which  puts  public  pensions  last.  Page  1. 

r)R.  DEVINE'S  report,  on  which  their 
diagnosis  is  based,  might  be  sum- 
marized thus:  Most  widows  known  to  pri- 
vate charity  are  unskilled  and  must,  if  they 
work,  take  hard  jobs  at  low  wages,  which 
was  the  lot  of  their  husbands  before  them ; 
few  children  are  separated  from  competent 
mothers  because  of  poverty  alone,  and  those 
few  could  be  kept  together  by  closer  co- 
operation between  private  societies  and  pub- 
lic officials ;  the  work  of  the  relief  societies 
is  good  and  is  improving,  but  judged  by 
actual  rehabilitation  of  families  it  is  far 
from  perfect.  Page  23. 
THE  dingy  West  Side,  where  Miss  An- 
thony made  her  study,  characteristical- 
ly puts  its  mothers  at  work  on  their  knees, 
scrubbing  floors.  They  hold  their  jobs  be- 
cause six  of  them  work  for  less  than  three 
men  to  operate  a  vacuum  cleaner,  and  their 
helpless  resentment  of  the  machines  classes 
them  with  the  declining  cabby  who  curses 
taxis.  Page  17. 
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SUMMER  SESSION,  1914 
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320  COURSES.  175  INSTRUCTORS. 
Graduate  and  undergraduate  work  in 
all  department*  leading  to  all  academic 
degree*.  Letter*  and  Science  (includ- 
ing Medicine),  Engineering,  Law,  and 
Agriculture  (including  Home  Econo- 
mic.). TEACHERS'  COURSES  in 
high-school  subjects.  Exceptional  re- 
search facilities.  NEWER  FEATURES: 
Agricultural  Economics,  Business  Ad- 
ministration, Community  Music,  Eugen- 
ic*, Festivals,  Journalism,  Manual  Arts. 
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THE  SHELTERING  ARMS 

Objects  of  the  Association 

"THE  SHELTERING  ARMS"  was 
opened  October  6th,  1864,  and  re- 
ceives children  between  six  and 
twelve  years  of  age,  for  whom  no 
other  institution  provides. 

President  — \\m.  R.  Peters 


Vice- 
Presidents 


Woodbury  G.  Langdon 

Charles  B.  Meyer 

Rev.  John  P.  Peters,  D.  D 


Treasurer — Charles  W.  Maury 
Secretary — Charles  B.  Meyer 


Trustees 


John  D.  Barrett 
Lufiui  H.  beers 
Cc-rtlandt  Field  Bishop 
Charles  DeHart  H  rower 
Henry  J.  Camrnan 
Louts  de  F.  Downer 
Harold  Fowler 
Eralcine  Hewitt 
Henry  L.  Hobart 
George  C.  Kobbe 


Woodburv  G.  Langdon 

Charles  W.  Maury 

Charles  B.  Meyer 

Rev.  John  P   Peters,  D.  D. 

William  K    Peters 

.lames  Punnett 

Rev.  Howard  C.  Robbins 

Gustav  Schwab 

Robert  B.  Suckley 

Alfred  A.  Whitman 


Andrew  C.  Zabriskie 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  information  and  literature 
regarding  The  Sheltering  Arms  to  anyone  interested, 
particularly  to  those  who  are  willing  to  contribute  to  a 
worthy  institution. 

"The  Sheltering  Arms" 

IJ»th  strert.  Cor.  Amsterdam  Avenue.  New  York  City 
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TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
LIBERAL  MINISTRY 

including  peciaj  count  .  to  meet  the  growing  demand 
for  Parish  Assistants.  Sunday  School  Directors.  Head- 
it  TkersofChurcliSettlements.andClubLeaden.  Open 
to  nen  and  women.  Modern,  undogmatic,  scholarly, 
practical.  Apply  to 

F.  C.  SOUTHWORTH,  President 
Meadville  Theological  School.        MEADVILLE.  PA. 


New  Dress 
Cottons  and  Linens 

At  "  The  Linen  Store" 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 


Our  collection  of  Dress  Cottons  and  Linens  for  the  coming 
season  is  very  large  and  contains  all  the  new  weaves  and  colors 
which  will  be  used  in  the  new  Spring  and  Summer  dresses. 

Printed  fabrics  will  he  much  in  demand  and  our  assortment  of  these  goods  is 
most  unusual,  including  1'rinted  Crepes,  Printed  Voiles,  Printed  Crepe  de 
Chine,  "Voile  Fleurette",  Dimities,  Linen  Lawns,  etc. 

Among  the  French  fabrics  will  be  found  such  decided  novelties  as 

"Duvetyn",  "Golfine",  Velours  Bedford  Cords,"Peau  de  Peche"  in  white  and 
colors.  French  crepes  of  every  description  in  white  and  colors,  Japanese  hand- 
woven  Crepes,  Brocades,  Ratines  in  plain  colors,  stripes,  checks  and  Tartan 
Plaids,  Fancy  Voiles,  Ginghams,  Repps,  Poplins,  Piques,  Shirtings,  Washable 
Silks  in  various  weights,  Viyella  Silk-and-Wool  Flannels,  Dress  Linens  in  all 
the  new  weaves  and  colors.  White  Linens  in  almost  endless  variety. 

Samples  of  any  of  the  above  fines  mailed  free  on  request. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co.,  5th  Ave.,  33d  and  34th  Sts.,  N.  Y. 
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Play  and  Recreation 
for  the  Open  Country 

By  HENRY  S.  CURTIS, 

Founder  of  the  Playground  Association  of  America 
8to,  271  pages,  illustrated,  $1.25 


The  young  people  of  our  rural  sec- 
tions need  something  more  than  in- 
struction in  the  science  of  agriculture 
to  make  them  efficient  and  contented. 
The  evils  of  "all  work  and  no  play" 
exist  in  the  country  more  often  than  in 
the  city.  This  problem  has  been  dis- 
cussed and  practical  remedies  suggested 
in  "  Play  and  Recreation  for  the  Open 
Country."  Almost  every  phase  has 
been  touched  on  in  a  helpful  manner. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  chapter 
titles  : 

Play  in  the  Home 

Play  in  the  Dooryard  of  the  Farm  House 

Some  Experiences  that  Every  Country  Boy 

Should  Have 

Organized  Play  in  the  School  Yard 
Recreation  for  the  Country  Girl 
Recreation  for  the  Farmer's  Wife 
The  Rural  Church  as  a  Social  Center 
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What  Men 
Live  By 

By  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot 

"A  genuine  contribution  to  the  resources  by 
which  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men  are  strength- 
ened and  sustained." — Cleveland  Leader. 
"Such  writing,  because  it  sets  before  the  reader 
in  a  fresh  and  entertaining  way  beliefs  and 
truths  hitherto  but  vaguely  held,  must  be  richly 
inspirational  in  its  effect." — Boston  Transcript. 
$1.50  net.  Postage  extra. 


Houghton  Mifflin  Co. ,    4  Park  Street,  B«st«n 


FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  ITALIAN 

Caa  be  learntd  quickly,  easily  and  pleasantly,  at 
spare  moments,  in  \  .>nr  imn  home.    You  hear  the 

..<i  rtir.isc.    In  a  surprisingly  short  time 


IXL'S'  PRACTICAL  LINGUISTRY 

'iii'lrr  Rtconls.    Can  be  used  on 
any  t.ijkiiia  ni.irlifne.    Sendfor  particulars. 
Illl     1    VNGI   AM  -P1IONI-:  MliTHOD 
9701'nlii.iiiL  Hmlilmg.   ;MVrst4*tli  S:  .  \  Y. 


"THAT  home-making  should  be  regarded  as  a  pro- 
*    fession. 
"TH  AT  right  living  should  be  the  fourth   "  R  "  in 

education. 
""THAT  health  is  the  duty  and  business  of  the  in- 

dividual,  illness  of  the  physician. 
""THAT  the  spending  of  money  is  as  important  as 

the  earning  of  the  money. 
""THAT  the   upbringing  of  the  children  demands 

more  study  than  the  raising  of  chickens 
"THAT  the  home-maker  should  be  as  alert  to  make 

progress  in  her  life  work  as  the  business  or  pro- 
fessional man. 

— American  School  ol  Hone  Economics 

NOTE-Send  for  100-page  handbook.  "  The  Protes.ion  of 
Home-malting,"  which  gives  details  of  home-study,  domestic 
Ktence  courses,  etc..  It's  FREE.  Bulletins:  "Freehand  Cook- 
ing." lOctt.;  "Food  Values."  lOcts.;  "The  Up-lo-Dale 
Home,"  I  5  ctt. 

Addre*— A.  S.  H.  E.,  519  W.  69th  St..  Chicago,  in. 

THE  NEW  YORK  CHRISTIAN  HOME 
for  Intemperate  Men — "Chester  Crest" 
Mount  Vernon,  has  accommodations  for 
rich  and  poor  men.  More  than  ten  thous- 
and have  been  welcomed.  Tel.  248.  George 
S.  Avery,  Mgr. 
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KIM  MIM.  POLITICS  FROM    MILK 
IN  PROVIDENCE 

"Mn.K  IN  PROVIDENCE  is  all  poli- 
tics." 

This  was  the  helpless  feeling  of  many 
Providence  citizens  who  were  dissatis- 
fied with  the  quality  of  the  milk  supply. 
But  the  birth  of  the  Providence  House- 
wives' League  simultaneously  with  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  milk  from  nine  to 
ten  cents  a  quart  opened  a  campaign 
that  lasted  fifteen  weary  months. 

With  a  desire  to  see  if  the  increased 
price  was  legitimate,  the  investigating 
committee  of  the  league  turned  to  the 
city  milk  inspector  for  information. 
Immediately  interest  shifted  from  price 
to  quality.  The  committee  learned  that 
people  were  not  only  charged  an  exces- 
sive rate,  but  were  receiving  poor  and 
dirty  milk  from  at  least  one  large  firm. 

The  milk  inspector  declared  he  was 
powerless  to  prevent  adulteration  on  ac- 
count of  political  influence,  although 
further  inquiry  threw  doubt  on  his  word, 
the  other  hand  it  was  felt  that  no 
effective  appeal  could  be  made  to  the 
milk  committee.  One  of  them  is  reported 
hv  the  league  to  have  said  on  the  street : 

'••\j  couldn't  those  d women  have 

come   to   us.     We'd   have    fixed    it    up 
quietly." 

The  Housewives'  League  quietly  had 
seventy-six  samples  of  milk  analyzed  and 
found  50  per  cent  often  below  the  state 
standard.  Furthermore,  they  turned  over 
to  the  city  evidence  that  a  ring  of  milk- 
men were  paying  graft  each  year  for 
protection,  and  that  watered  and  manip- 
ulated milk  was  being  sold.  These  facts 
were  published  in  the  daily  papers. 

Then  the  storm  broke  and  the  milk 
committee  was  obliged  to  start  an  in- 
vestigation in  order  to  quiet  the  clamor- 
ing public. 

Through  forty-nine  hearings,  mem- 
bers and  officers  of  the  league  were  in 
constant  attendance.  They  took  the 
stand,  refusing  to  be  browbeaten  by  the 
milk -inspector's  attorney.  In  the  face 
of  insult  and  insinuation,  through  legal 
quibbles  and  delay,  they  persisted  in  their 
demand  for  "Pure  Milk  for  Providence." 

TTT//,    .Ve.    I. 


The  committee  appointed  by  the  city 
found  enough  evidence  to  recommend 
the  dismissal  of  the  milk  inspector  and 
his  assistant,  and  to  advise  legislation 
raising  the  standard  of  milk  in  Rhode 
Island.  An  ordinance  was  introduced 
in  the  Common  Council.  It  passed  the 
council  but  was  killed  in  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  by  the  votes  of  four  men. 
Two  of  these  were  members  of  the  milk 
committee  and  all  were  said  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  political  motives. 

This  was  a  crushing  blow  but  the 
women  started  the  fight  afresh. 

The  city  asked  the  state  to  do  what  it 
had  failed  to  do  for  itself.  A  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  General  Assembly 
placing  the  milk  department  in  charge 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  thus  automatically  removing  the 
present  inspector.  The  women  brought 
all  manner  of  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
Legislature  to  secure  the  passage  of  the 
bill  and  declared  their  intention  of  show- 
ing, in  case  the  bill  didn't  pass,  why  it 
had  failed  to  do  so.  After  a  strenuous 
fight  the  bill  was  passed  in  February. 

The  victory  for  pure  milk  was  the 
first  battle  of  the  Housewives'  League. 
It  has  impressed  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers that  there  are  formidable  anta- 
gonists of  dirty  and  adulterated  food  in 
Providence.  The  women  have  assisted 
in  cleaning  up  city  bakeries  and  in  se- 
curing the  correct  labeling  of  eggs. 
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EEDY   WIDOWS  IN  THE  STATE 
OF  NEW  YORK 


frnm  the  1'rovidrnee  Journal 


Two  REPORTS  on  needy  widows 
in  New  York  are  fresh  from  the  press. 

One  is  a  preliminary  statement  by  the 
New  York  State  Commission  on  Relief 
for  Widowed  Mothers,  an  official  body 
appointed  under  authority  of  the  last 
Legislature,  of  which  former  Assembly- 
man Aaron  J.  Levy  is  chairman.  This  was 
issued  in  support  of  the  widows'  allow- 
ance bill  introduced  in  the  Legislature 
by  the  commission,  an  outline  of  which 
was  given  in  THE  SURVEY  last  week. 
The  bill  did  not  pass. 

The  full  report  of  the  state  commis- 
sion, it  is  expected,  will  be  issued  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  as  a  public  docu- 
ment. A  fuller  analysis  of  it  must  await 
publication. 

The  other  is  the  Report  of  an  Inves- 
tigation of  Matters  Relating  to  the  Care, 
Treatment  and  Relief  of  Dependent 
Widows  With  Dependent  Children  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  made  by  a  voluntary 
committee. 

The  major  part  of  the  voluntary  re- 
port, written  by  Edward  T.  Devine,  is 
given  on  pages  23-29  of  this  issue  of 
THE  SURVEY,  with  a  statement  of  the 
scope  and  purposes  of  the  committee. 

The  voluntary  report  is  rendered  by 
an  executive  committee  of  ten  members 
appointed  by  the  chairman,  Frank 
Tucker,  from  a  committee  of  twenty-two 
including  representatives  of  the  large 
relief  societies  of  Greater  New  York. 
It  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  discussion  of 
governmental  aid  to  dependent  families 
at  the  1911  meeting  of  the  New  York 
City  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection. Its  appointment  antedates  that 
of  the  state  commission  and  its  investi- 
gation was  contemporaneous  with  that 
of  the  latter. 

The  committee  makes  the  following 
"findings  and  recommendations,"  based 
on  Dr.  Devine's  report: 

"1.  The  committee  approves  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  fundamentally  import- 
ant aims  in  dealing  with  dependent  wid- 
owhood and  orphanage  should  be:  (1) 
the  prevention  of  such  conditions  by 
prolonging  the  lives  and  increasing  the 
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A   NEGRO   SCRUBWOMAN 

The  New  York  State  Commission  on  Relief  for  Widowed  Mothers  found 
"that  most  such  mothers,  doing  wage-earning  work  of  the  crudest  sort,  bending 
over  laundry  tubs,  for  instance,  or  crawling  with  wash  rags  in  their  hands  over 
the  dirty  floors  of  office  buildings  in  the  late  evening  or  in  the  early  dark  morn- 
ing, are  unable  to  provide  their  children  with  the  proper  measure  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life."  The  commission's  way  out  was  a  state  pension. 

The  voluntary  committee  found  that  the  occupations  of  widowed  mothers 
"are  mainly  characterized  by  long  hours,  severe  physical  strain,  and  either  low 
wages  or  exceeding  irregularity  and  uncertainty  of  employment."  The  commit- 
tee's way  out  is  to  prevent  widowhood  by  prolonging  the  lives  and  increasing 
the  working  efficiency  of  men,  to  distribute  the  loss  due  to  sickness  and  death  of 
working  men  by  a  system  of  social  insurance,  and  to  furnish  effective  voca- 
tional training  and  guidance  to  children  reaching  working  age.  Pending  the 
achievement  of  these  ends,  an  adequate  relief  system. 


working  efficiency  of  men;  (2)  the  dis- 
tribution of  loss  due  to  sickness  and 
death  of  working  men  by  a  system  of  so- 
cial insurance;  and  (3)  effective  voca- 
tional training  and  guidance  of  children 
reaching  working  age. 

"2.  The  committee  recognizes  the  fact 
that  pending  the  achievement  of  these 
results  there  must  remain  a  large  place 
for  an  adequate  relief  system  and  a 
wise  relief  policy  in  dealing  with  wid- 
ows and  their  children.  The  need  for 
relief  will  undoubtedly  be  diminished, 
but  will  not  disappear  when  these  other 
desirable  results  enumerated  above  shall 
have  been  secured. 

"3.  The  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  children  should  not  be  removed 
from  the  personal  care  of  their  mothers 


for  reasons  of  poverty  alone;  and  that, 
when  needed,  adequate  relief  should  be 
given  to  enable  needy  widows,  qualified 
to  train  and  care  for  children,  to  keep 
their  children  at  home  and  to  train  and 
care  for  them. 

"4.  The  number  of  instances  in  which 
at  the  present  time  children  are  being 
separated  from  their  mothers,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  principle  stated  above,  is  not 
as  large  as  is  commonly  supposed.  The 
Charities  Department  committed  5,767 
children  during  the  year  1912.  Of  these 
861  were  the  children  of  widows.  Of 
these  861  children  our  investigator  re- 
ports that  190,  in  100  different  families, 
should  clearly  have  been  kept  at  home 
with  their  mothers,  aid  being  given.  Ill- 
ness on  the  part  of  mothers  or  their 


inability  to  control  young  children  was 
recognized  by  our  investigators  as  ade- 
quate reasons  for  commitment.  In  some 
cases  such  illness  or  inability  to  con- 
trol may  have  resulted  from  absence  of 
adequate  relief.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
that  the  number  of  children  of  widows 
unwisely  committed  in  1912  may  have 
been  somewhat  larger  than  190,  but,  in 
any  case,  it  could  not  have  been  much 
larger. 

"5.  That  190  children,  or  a  number 
somewhat  larger  than  this,  should  have 
been  separated  from  their  mothers  for 
poverty  alone  during  1912  is  to  be  re- 
gretted. It  indicates  a  lack  of  complete 
cot-operation  and  effective  action  between 
the  bureaus  of  dependent  children  and 
the  societies  giving  or  securing  relief. 
The  bureaus  and  the  societies  should 
immediately  take  steps  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  this  undesirable  situation. 
Nevertheless  it  is  our  opinion  that  the 
relief  of  widows  and  their  children  in 
this  city  is  more  nearly  adequately  per- 
formed by  the  societies  now  engaged  in 
this  task  than  is  any  one  of  the  import- 
ant duties  assume^  by  the  municipality 
or  the  State  in  the  care  of  dependent 
classes  such  as,  for  instance,  the  pro- 
vision of  sanatoria  and  hospitals  for 
the  tuberculous,  or  institutions  for  the 
feeble-minded;  and  is  also  more  nearly 
adequate  than  is  the  relief  for  the  poor 
from  public  funds  in  most  of  those  lo- 
calities in  which  public  outdoor  relief 
still  exists. 

"6.  The  number  of  children  committed 
by  reason  of  poverty  alone  is  small  in 
comparison  with  the  number  of  children 
of  widows  already  under  the  care  of 
and  receiving  aid  from  relief  societies. 
The  proportionate  increase  in  the  work 
of  these  societies  involved  in  preventing: 
all  commitments  due  to  poverty  alone 
would  not  be  impossibly  large. 

"7.  However,  both  in  caring  for  the 
widows  and  their  children  now  under 
their  care  and  for  those  who  would  be 
brought  under  their  care  if  all  undesir- 
able commitments  were  prevented,  it  is 
recognized  that  a  larger  number  of  well 
trained  agents  and  also  more  adequate 
relief  funds  are  needed. 

"8.  While  a  reasonable  amount  of 
work  outside  the  home  may  be  expected 
of  a  widow  whose  children  are  not  of 
such  numbers,  ages,  or  conditions  as, 
to  require  her  constant  presence  in  the 
home,  concerted  effort  should  be  made 
to  see  that  she  is  not  overworked  as 
to  number  of  days;  nor  allowed  to  per- 
form labor  demoralizing  to  health  or 
character;  nor  underpaid  because  she 
is  forced  to  accept  whatever  is  offered 
in  the  way  of  employment. 

"9.  We  are  not  able  to  state  from  the 
investigation  made  by  us,  even  approx- 
imately, what  increase  would  be  needed 
in  the  resources  of  relief  societies  to 
enable  them  to  prevent  undesirable  com- 
mitments and  to  care  adequately  both 
for  those  now  under  their  care  and  for 
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those  who  arc  now  being  unwisely  com- 
mitted. We  believe,  however,  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  make  a  reasonably 
close  approximation  of  the  sums  requir- 
ed. 

"10.  It  seems  to  us  desirable  that  the 
societies  concerned  should  promptly 
make  an  inquiry  as  to  the  additional 
sums  needed  by  them  to  enable  them  to 
aid  adequately  widows  and  their  chil- 
dren needing  aid  in  this  city,  and  should 
endeavor  promptly  to  secure  assurance 
that  such  income  will  be  forthcoming 
as  needed. 

"11.  As  to  what  course  should  be  fol- 
lowed if  the  societies  should  be  unable 
to  secure  the  sum  needed,  the  members 
of  this  committee  are  divided  in  opinion. 
Some,  under  those  circumstances,  would 
favor  the  establishment  of  a  public  re- 
lief system,  believing  that  the  possible 
evils  under  such  a  system  would  be  less 
serious  than  those  now  existing:.  Others 
would  oppose  the  establishment  of  a 
public  relief  system,  believing  that  its 
evils  would  outweigh  any  possible  ad- 
vantages." 

The  report  is  signed  by  the  chair- 
man, Frank  Tucker,  vice-president 
Provident  Loan  Society;  Cornelius  N. 
Bliss,  Jr.,  president  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor;  Ed- 
ward T.  Devine,  director  New  York 
School  of  Philanthropy ;  Lee  K.  Frankel, 
sixth  vice-president  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company,  formerly  manager 
United  Hebrew  Charities;  Homer  Folks, 
secretary  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion; Arthur  M.  Howe,  editorial  Staff 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle;  Michael  J.  Scan- 
Ian,  treasurer  Superior  Council  of  the 
Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul;  Henry 
R.  Seager,  professor  political  economy 
Columbia  University;  Gaylord  S.  White, 
headworker  Union  Settlement;  John  A. 
Kingsbury,  commissioner  of  public  char- 
ities. Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise  did  not 
sign. 

The  state  commission  reports  that 
it  has  held  more  than  one  hundred  hear- 
ings within  the  state,  has  observed  on 
the  ground  the  workings  of  widows'  pen- 
sion laws  in  five  other  states,  has  sent  a 
representative  abroad  to  study  the  social 
insurance  and  relief  systems  of  Europe, 
has  thoroughly  questioned  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  officials  of  private  charitable 
societies  and  has  carefully  examined 
their  records. 

This  has  disclosed  "some  6,000  wid- 
owed mothers  on  the  books  of  the  pri- 
vate charity  societies"  in  New  York 
city,  and  in  institutions  throughout  the 
state  "more  than  2.000  children  who 
have  been  taken  away  from  widowed 
mothers  for  no  other  cause  than  that 
those  mothers,  though  physically  strong 
and  morally  worthy,  have  been  unable  to 
support  them  any  longer  either  by  earn- 
ing money  of  their  own  or  by  begging 
money  from  private  charity  societies." 

The  commission  bases  its  recommen- 
dation of  a  widows'  pension  law  on  the 


"fact,  and"  says  the  commission,  "we 
emphasize  that  fact,  that  the  private 
charities  themselves  are  too  poor  to  be 
able  to  rescue  those  widowed  mothers, 
as  a  class,  from  poverty.  Private  char- 
ity, in  this  particular  matter  of  the  wid- 
owed mother,  is  today  a  failure." 

The  principle  which  the  commission 
urges  upon  the  Legislature,  the  report 
declares,  is  to  remove  needy  widowed 
mothers  from  the  category  of  paupers, 


PITY  THE  POOR  BILLBOARD 

An  eight  years'  battle  for  the  regu- 
lation of  billboards  in  St.  Louis  has 
just  been  won,  although  the  com- 
panies are  still  fighting  in  the  courts. 
In  1905  an  ordinance  limited  the  area 
of  billboards  to  500  square  feet,  their 
height  to  14  feet  and  length  to  50  feet. 
An  injunction  prevented  enforcement 
until  October  last,  when  the  compan- 
ies abandoned  an  appeal  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  from  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mis- 
souri, which  had  upheld  the  right  of 
the  city  to  regulate. 

The  companies  then  sought  to  have 
the  1905  ordinance  changed  so  as  to 
legalize  existing  conditions.  But  the 
newspapers  and  civic  organizations 
hammered  away  on  the  other  side  and 
the  city  council  declined  to  make  any 
change  in  the  law. 

The  companies  then  applied  to  the 
federal  courts  for  an  injunction 
which  has  been  denied.  From  this 
decision  they  are  appealing  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  Mean- 
while, the  city  officials  are  free  to  en- 
force the  law  and  the  work  of  recon- 
structing the  boards  is  beginning. 


following  in  the  steps  of  Denmark.  The 
report  continues: 

"The  phrase  is  'widows'  pensions.' 
The  phrase  is  wrong. 

"A  'pension'  commonly  is  for  services 
already  rendered.  This  'pension'  to  a 
widowed  mother  is  for  services  about  to 
be  rendered. 

"A  'pension'  commonly  continues  till 
death.  This  'pension'  to  a  widowed 
mother  ceases  when  the  reason  for  it 
ceases. 

"It  is  a  salary  granted  to  her  by  the 
state  in  return  for  which  she  undertakes 


to   perform   a   certain   present   task   of 
child-rearing. 

"If  she  somehow  becomes  prosperous 
the  salary  stops.  If  she  neglects  her 
task,  if  she  neglects  her  children,  the  sal- 
ary stops.  When  she  completes  her 
task,  when  the  children  are  sixteen  years 
of  age,  the  salary  stops. 

"She  becomes  an  employe  of  the  state 
and,  when  the  occasion  for  her  hiring 
has  gone  by,  she  is  discharged.  In  the 
meantime  she  has  performed  for  the 
state  the  most  valuable  type  of  service 
that  can  be  performed  for  it  by  anybody. 

"In  our  bill,  therefore,  we  have  dis- 
carded the  word  'pensions'  and  have  used 
the  word  'allowances.'" 

The  "one  solid  objection"  to  widows' 
pensions  which  the  commission  has  been 
able  to  find — that  social  insurance  would 
make  such  pensions  unnecesary — "melts 
and  vaporizes  as  soon  as  touched."  Nev- 
ertheless, the  commission  makes  two  an- 
swers to  the  objection: 

"(1)  In  the  countries  which  have  gone 
farthest  into  social  insurance  we  still  see 
the  development  of  special  measures  of 
aid  and  protection  for  the  children  of 
widowed  mothers. 

"(2)  Many  years,  perhaps  many  dec- 
ades, will  elapse  before  any  system  of 
universal  compulsory  insurance  can  be 
erected  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York. 
It  is  a  thing  of  the  distant  future." 

The  report  is  signed  by  twelve  of  the 
fifteen  members  of  the  commission.  Of 
the  five  members  from  the  Assembly, 
Messrs.  Levy,  McCue,  Burr  and  Rozan 
signed;  Thomas  K.  Smith  did  not.  Of 
the  three  from  the  Senate,  Messrs.  Pol- 
lock, Griffin  and  Thomas  all  signed.  Of 
the  seven  appointed  by  the  governor  to 
represent  the  public,  five  signed,  John 
D.  Lindsay,  Dr.  William  I.  Sorovitch, 
William  Hard,  Sophie  Irene  Loeb  and 
Mrs.  William  Einstein;  two,  Ansley  Wil- 
cox  and  E.  Frank  Brewster,  did  not 
sign. 

Mr.  Brewster  is  a  business  man  of 
Rochester.  Mr.  Wilcox,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Buffalo  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society,  is  opposed  to  the  bill  as 
introduced.  He  states  that  the  prelim- 
inary report  was  not  given  to  him  in 
its  final  form  for  signature,  and  that  he 
first  saw  it  as  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature after  it  had  been  printed.  He 
says:  "There  are  a  number  of  statements 
made  in  this  preliminary  report  which  I 
do  not  know  to  be  correct,  and  some 
which  I  do  not  believe  to  be  correct,  so 
that  I  could  not  possibly  have  signed 
such  a  report  in  haste  or  without  more 
inquiry  and  investigation." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  public  out- 
door relief,  of  which  widows'  pensions 
or  allowances  are  now  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  one  form,  is  common 
throughout  New  York  state  with  the  ex- 
ception of  New  York  city  including 
Brooklyn.  The  proposed  widows'  pen- 
sion law  was  for  the  whole  state. 
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OOD  HOUSING  STANDARDS  SET 
IN  GRAND  RAPIDS 

THE  LATEST  CITY  to  adopt  a 
thorough-going  housing  code  is  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  It  deals  with  all  classes 
of  dwellings— single-family,  two-family 
and  multiple,  with  hotels,  asylums,  clubs 
and  other  structures  in  which  people 
live.  Its  provisions  for  proper  lighting, 
ventilation,  sanitation  and  protection 
against  fire  follow  those  in  Veiller's 
Model  Housing  Law.  In  some  cases 
its  standards  are  higher,  as  when 
it  requires  fireproof  construction  for 
all  multiple  dwellings  of  more  than 
two  stories  or  occupied  by  more  than 
four  families.  In  this  it  has  seen 
the  advantage  Chicago  secured  when 
it  raised — or  lowered — the  New  York 
standard  to  three  stories.  Grand  Rap- 
ids at  present  has  but  few  multiple 
dwellings.  Those  that  it  may  build  in 
the  future  will  provide  not  only  for  light 
and  air  and  sanitation,  but  also  for  the 
safety  of  their  occupants,  little  enough 
to  require  in  a  multiple  dwelling  which 
at  best  is  but  a  makeshift  as  a  home. 

Housing  conditions  in  Grand  Rapids 
at  present  were  shown  to  be  unusually 
good  by  a  housing  survey  made  by 
Udetta  D.  Brown  last  winter.  There 
are,  however,  groups  of  old  converted 
houses  which  are  overcrowded  with  re- 
cent immigrants;  occasional  cheap  and 
flimsy  tenements  that  fill  their  lots,  leav- 
ing no  space  for  light  and  air  when  the 
adjoining  lots  are  built  upon ;  an  in- 
creasing number  of  alley  dwellings;  and 
a  few  "apartment"  houses  that  appeal 
now  because  of  their  modern  conven- 
iences but  which  are  sure  to  deteriorate 
rapidly  if  their  number  multiplies.  It  is 
the  good  fortune  of  Grand  Rapids  that 
the  eyes  of  the  people  were  opened  be- 
fore these  conditions  became  widespread. 

The  report  on  the  housing  survey  led 
to  a  demand  for  regulations  that  would 
prevent  the  growth  of  bad  building  hab- 
its and  set  good  standards  for  the  future. 
The  survey  had  been  made  under  the 
auspices  of  the  housing  committee  of  the 
Social  Welfare  Association.  This  com- 
mittee joined  forces  with  the  building 
committee  of  the  Common  Council  and 
the  mayor  appointed  representatives  of 
various  civic  and  social  organizations  to 
serve  with  them  as  a  semi-official  hous- 
ing council  which  held  public  hearings, 
secured  the  co-operation  of  city  officials 
and  of  such  bodies  as  the  Association  of 
Commerce,  the  Real  Estate  Board,  and 
neighborhood  improvement  associations, 
l-'inally  it  presented  to  the  council  a 
code  which  was  adopted. 

The  weakest  provisions  of  this  code 
;ire  those  dealing  with  rear  yards,  which 
•need  be  only  20  per  cent  of  the  depth 
and  area  of  interior  lots,  and  only  10 
per  cent  of  corner  lots.  Minimums  of 
25  feet  and  15  feet  respectively  might 
well  have  been  required.  The  required 
percentages  are  understandable  in  a  city 


where  nearly  all  lots  at  present  are  one 
hundred  or  more  feet  deep,  but  they  in- 
vite trouble  in  the  future  when  land 
becomes  more  crowded  and  lot  sub-di- 
vision begins. 

On  the  whole,  the  code  is  excellent 
and  will  safeguard  the  city  against  evils 
that  are  comparatively  easy  to  prevent 
but  difficult  to  cure. 

OELF-GOVERNING   WELFARE 
AGUE  OF  PRISONERS 

"I    SOLEMNLY    PROMISE    that    I    will 

do  all  in  my  power  to  promote  in 
every  way  the  true  welfare  of  the 
men  confined  in  Auburn  Prison ;  that 
I  will  cheerfully  obey  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  duly  constituted 
prison  authorities,  and  that  I  will  en- 
deavor to  promote  friendly  feeling, 
good  conduct  and  fair  dealing  among 
both  officers  and  men  to  the  end  that 
each  man  after  serving  the  briefest 
possible  term  of  imprisonment  may  go 
forth  with  renewed  strength  and  cour- 
age to  face  the  world  again.  All  this 
I  promise  faithfully  to  endeavor;  so 
help  me  God." 

This  oath  was  taken  a  few  weeks  ago 
by  forty-nine  men  prisoners  standing 
with  uplifted  hands  in  the  chapel  of  the 
New  York  State  Prison  at  Auburn. 
These  men  had  been  elected  in  secret 
ballot  by  1,350  of  their  fellow  inmates 
to  constitute  the  board  of  delegates  of 
the  new  "Mutual  Welfare  League." 

This  league,  the  formation  of  which 
has  been  the  work  of  the  prisoners  aided 
by  Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  chairman  of 
the  state  commission  on  prison  reform, 
is  an  experiment  in  enabling  prisoners 
to  fit  themselves  for  a  more  self-con- 
trolled life  outside  prison  by  giving 
them  greater  control  of  their  life  inside. 

Only  as  the  prisoners  show  that  they 
can  be  trusted  with  power  will  the  scope 
of  the  league  be  extended ;  but  it  has 
already  demonstrated  its  usefulness  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  warden  has  given 
to  its  grievance  committee  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  minor  discipline  of  the 
prison.  A  similar  league  has  been  or- 
ganized among  the  117  women  in  the 
women's  prison. 

At  present  the  executive  committee 
has  charge  of  the  formation  of  clubs, 
conduct  of  lectures,  entertainments  and 
other  activities.  A  delegate  is  elected 
for  six  months  and  may  be  recalled. 

Any  prisoner  signing  the  rules  and  by- 
laws may  become  a  member,  but  mem- 
bership is  forfeited  if  his  behavior  is 
not  satisfactory  to  the  league.  These 
rules  were  adopted  by  the  men  them- 
selves in  open  debate.  The  clause  in 
the  oath  which  calls  for  obedience  to 
the  authorities  was  not  included  in  the 
original  draft,  but  was  inserted  by  the 
prisoners.  The  motto,  "Do  good,  make 
good,"  was  chosen  by  the  men.  Many 
of  the  delegates  are  old  and  serious 
offenders,  but  they  are  men  whose  per- 
sonalities have  impressed  their  fellow 
inmates. 


SMASHING  OF  THE  MORRISTOWN 
SURVEY   EXHIBIT 

WIDELY  published  newspaper  re- 
ports have  told  how  a  group  of  Italians 
destroyed  or  mutilated  a  score  or  more 
of  the  charts  and  photographs  in  an  ex- 
hibit of  social  survey  findings  at  Morris- 
town,  N.  J.  The  incident  has  raised 
sharp  questions  as  to  exhibit  functions 
and  methods  and  goes  to  show  that  a 
specialized  technique  must  be  used  in 
popular  social  propaganda. 

The  newspaper  dispatches  indicated 
that  the  Italians  who  were  angry  be- 
cause the  exhibit  reflected  on  their  man- 
ner and  place  of  living,  descended  on 
the  hall  in  a  body  and  smashed  things 
forthwith.  Italian  prejudice  was  aroused 
by  the  misquoting  of  an  incidental  re- 
mark in  a  public  address. 

Beyond  and  behind  this  incident  lie 
the  issues  which,  for  those  who  are  giv- 
ing or  planning  surveys  and  exhibits,  are 
of  more  importance. 

That  Morristown  with  its  environs  is 
a  satisfying  place  of  residence  is  evi- 
denced by  its  remarkable  number  of 
costly  homes  and  beautiful  estates.  It 
has  also  an  alert  organization  of  busi- 
ness men,  a  "boosting"  newspaper,  and 
real  estate  men  with  typical  real  estate 
enterprise  and  viewpoint.  There  are  also 
politics  in  Morristown,  and  a  paternal 
"boss"  of  the  large  Italian  colony. 

Added  to  these  forces  for  arousing  a 
suspicious  and  alert  "public  pride,"  is  the 
important  fact  that  Morristown  is  a  small 
city  so  that  nearly  everybody  knows 
everybody  else  and  photographs  need 
not  be  labeled  with  names  and  addresses 
to  secure  quick  identification.  Moreover, 
pride  in  having  the  whole  family  photo- 
graphed is  easily  dissipated  by  a  neigh- 
bor's careless  or  insinuating  remark. 
Then,  too,  in  statistics  for  a  city  of  this 
size  (12,500)  small  errors  or  unqualified 
figures  loom  large  in  proportion  to  the 
totals. 

These,  doubtless,  were  factors  in  the 
objections  raised  by  prominent  critics, 
outside  the  Italian  colony.  The  Board 
of  Health,  for  example,  challenged  the 
statement  that  Morristown's  death  rate 
is  50  per  cent  higher  than  New  York 
city's  and  at  their  next  meeting  showed' 
clearly  enough  that  Morristown's  two- 
hospitals  and  the  use  of  the  city  by  in- 
valid visitors  increased  its  death  rate. 
They  held  that  deaths  of  non-residents- 
should  not  be  charged  to  Morristown's 
account,  and  they  demonstrated  that  on- 
a  truer  basis  of  comparison  the  death 
rates  of  the  two  cities  are  about  the 
same. 

Again,  in  the  school  report  of  the  sur- 
vey, it  was  stated  that  12  per  cent  of  all 
the  children  in  the  public  schools  were 
on  part  time  and  that  of  every  entering 
class  only  one  pupil  in  three  graduates 
from  the  grammar  school.  The  Board' 
of  Education  showed  in  rebuttal  that  if 
"part  time"  had  been  accurately  defined! 
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it  would  have  showed  that  very  little 
time  was  actually  lost;  and  that  the  per- 
centage of  graduates  was  based  on  a 
comparison  of  the  eighth  grade  enroll- 
ment with  the  first  grade  enrollment  of 
the  same  year,  which  was  a  marked  in- 
crease over  the  first  grade  enrollment 
eight  years  ago  when  the  present  gram- 
mar pupils  first  entered  school. 

Most  important  of  all,  perhaps,  in  the 
Morristown  lessons  was  the  lack  of  an 
organized  body  of  local  public  opinion 
to  back  up  the  findings,  favorable  or 
unfavorable.  The  survey  was  made  by 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions at  the  instance  of  a  small  group  of 
ristown  ministers.  The  material 
was  collected,  the  exhibit  was  set  up  and 
the  public  was  invited  to  see  it  and  hear 
it  interpreted  without  preparation  be- 
yond a  preliminary  advertising  cam- 
paign which  centered  in  a  slogan  of 
"What  is  the  Matter  with  Morristown ':" 

Naturally  enough,  the  public  did  not 
feel  that  this  was  their  survey.  When  the 
facts  were  challenged  the  few  who  were 
in  charge  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
whole  thing.  Related  to  this  was  a  lack 
of  general  understanding  of  the  spirit 
and  purpose  of  the  survey  which  led  to 
misinterpretations  of  it  by  both  individ- 
uals and  important  groups. 

The  following  comment  on  the  situa- 
tion is  made  by  a  man  who  has  had  wide 
experience  collecting  exhibit  material 
for  social  uses  and  in  "getting  over"  that 
material  to  whole  communities: 

"The  Morristown  incident  does  not 
mean  that  there  should  be  any  hesi- 
tancy about  revealing  local  conditions. 
The  very  keynote  of  the  social  sur- 
vey is  publicity,  but  the  publicity 
Id  be  educational  and  constructive, 
which  means  that  it  shall  be  so 
handled  that  the  least  amount  of  irri- 
tation will  be  aroused  and  the  greatest 
amount  of  responsiveness  will  be  cul- 
tivated. The  exhibit  is  probably  the 
best  single  medium  for  presenting  the 
»urvey  findings  in  attractive  and  con- 
vincing fashion  to  the  community. 

"The  exhibit  in  relation  to  a  survey 
will  not  only  report  the  findings  but  is 
expected  also  to  facilitate  community 
understanding  and  support  of  the  same. 
Thus  the  exhibit  of  survey  results  should 
be  more  than  a  billboard  statement  of 
bare  fact.  A  constructive  program  or 
suggested  remedy  should  go  with  an  ac- 
count of  a  bad  condition.  Then  again, 
a  simple  fact,  however  accurate  and 
complete  in  itself,  may  be  entirely 
without  significance  or  even  mislead- 
ing unless  its  meaning  or  the  qual- 
ifying facts  are  also  stated.  For  in- 
stance, the  public  officials  may  not  satis- 
factorily dispose  of  garbage,  but  the  ex- 
hibit of  a  survey  cannot  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  city  officials  lack  authority,  or 
funds,  or  public  support,  or  whatever  it  is 
which  the  surveyor  may  have  discovered 
as  the  reason  back  of  the  deficiency." 

In  spite  of  the  unexpected  outcome  in 
Morristown  there  is  already  assurance 
that  even  the  undwired  publicity  will  be 
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THE  DOUBLE  STANDARD 

The  two  youngsters  at  the  mill  gate  assured  Mr.  Hine  they  were  12  years 
old.  Twelve  is  the  meager  minimum  working  age  fixed  by  Alabama  law. 
"Pinky"  was  particularly  sure  of  it  and  his  mother  bore  him  out.  But  the 
school  record,  disconcertingly  enough,  showed  him  barely  eight. 

Other  school  records,  family  Bibles  and  life  insurance  policies  in  Huntsville 
testified  to  five  children  of  8  and  10  years  at  work;  to  13  who  had  started  to 
work  before  they  were  12. 

The  bigger  boys  in  the  panel  work  for  the  same  company.  But  they  are  in 
its  mill  in  New  England  where  the  minimum  age  is  14  and  most  of  the 
children,  Mr.  Hine  found,  are  16  or  over. 

Both  pictures  are  of  employes  (the  diminutive  form  of  employes  has  not 
yet  been  coined)  of  the  Merrimack  Manufacturing  Company  which  has  mills 
at  Huntsville.  Ala.,  and  Lowell,  Mass. 


fruitful  of  results.  It  is  impossible  that 
garbage  disposal  should  be  a  chief  sub- 
ject of  conversation  on  Sunday  evening 
at  the  exclusive  club  in  the  town  without 
some  helpful  reaction. 

New  Jersey  has  furnished  a  similar 
incident  the  past  month.  The  tubercu- 
losis exhibit  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  was  roundly  condemned  by  a 
woman  in  a  small  town  who  found  her 
small  rooms  and  her  large  family  held 
up  in  a  stereopticon  picture  as  an  ex- 
ample of  how  not  to  live. 

Dr.  Millard  Knowlton,  director  of 
tuberculosis  work  for  the  board,  writes 
THE  SURVEY  that  this  picture  was  taken 
in  conformity  with  his  practice  of  using 
local  pictures  in  each  community,  that  he 
secured  permission  to  take  the  picture 
and  that  he  used  it  to  show  crowded  con- 
ditions. The  mother  and  her  eleven 
children  were  all  in  the  one  picture,  beds 
for  the  eleven  were  packed  tightly  into 
one  room,  the  parents  sleeping  in  the 
room  adjoining.  The  mother's  objec- 
tion, he  has  since  learned,  came  from  her 
misunderstanding  of  the  point  of  the  pic- 
ture, which  she  believed  was  being  made 
the  basis  of  a  plea  for  relief,  which  she 
resented.  The  family  income  is  $25  a 
week  and  Dr.  Knowlton  has  been  told 
that  steps  to  improve  conditions  were 
taken  immediately  after  the  exhibition. 
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LD  AGE  PENSIONS  BROACHED 
IN  CANADA 

OLD  AGE  PENSIONS  for  Canada 
were  shelved  by  "the  government"  in  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons.  While 
the  measure  was  introduced  by  the  op- 
position evidently  to  test  the  govern- 
ment's attitude  and  put  it  on  record,  yet 
the  debate  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
agitation. 

In  advocating  an  initiative  of  the  pen- 
sion system  it  was  said:  "We  give  as- 
sistance to  railways  and  steamship  com- 
panies, to  the  steel  companies,  and  coal 
corporations,  but  the  time  had  arrived 
when  a  step,  even  though  a  short  step, 
might  well  be  taken  by  Canada  in  the 
direction  of  old  age  pensions";  "while 
$3,000,000  is  paid  out  for  housing  the 
poor,  an  annual  outlay  of  $7.000,000 
would  suffice  to  pension  the  aged" ;  "the 
special  commission  of  the  House  of 
Commons  had  presented  evidence  to 
prove  that  under  present  conditions  it 
is  impossible  for  the  average  workman 
in  Canada  to  put  anything  aside  for  his 
old  age." 

In  "adjourning  the  debate,"  the  finance 
minister  while  disclaiming  the  idea  that 
old  age  pensions  would  discourage 
thrift  and  admitting  that  the  discussion 
had  already  passed  "the  academic 
stage,"  contended  that  it  had  not  reach- 
ed the  legislative  stage,  because  "there 
was  no  great  body  of  pronounced  senti- 
ment calling  for  action." 
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HE  SWING  OF  THE  PENDULUM  ON  SEX  HYGIENE 
-BY  WILLIAM  F.  SNOW,  M.  D., 

GENERAL  SECRETARY.  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION 


Eight  states  make  venereal  dis- 
ease a  bar  to  marriage:  Michigan 
1899),  Indiana  (Jpo.5),  Utah 
(7905),  Washington  (/pop),  and 
the  following  four  in  1913:  North 
Dakota,  Oregon,  Wisconsin  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Of  these  eight,  Indiana  and 
Pennsylvania  name  only  "a  trans- 
missible disease";  the  other  six 
mention  venereal  disease  specific- 
ally as  a  bar. 

Indiana,  Michigan,  Utah,  Wash- 
ington and  Pennsylvania  do  not  re- 
quire a  medical  certificate.  The 
remaining  three — North  Dakota, 
Oregon  and  Wisconsin  require  a 
medical  certificate. 


ON  MARCH  17  the  Assembly  of 
the  New  Jersey  state  Legislature  passed 
the  following  bill,  which  now  goes  to 
the  senate  for  consideration: 

"The  teaching  of  sex  hygiene  or 
sexology,  and  the  distribution  of  any 
books  or  pamphlets  in  which  such  sub- 
jects are  treated  or  discussed,  in  any 
school  receiving  any  portion  of  the 
moneys  appropriated  for  the  support 
of  public  schools  is  hereby  prohibited." 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  break- 
ing down  of  the  age-long  silence  of 
public  opinion  upon  the  social  hygiene 
problems,  would  lead  to  some  undesir- 
able publicity  and  ill-considered  efforts 
to  promote  unsound  propaganda  upon 
sex  education  and  the  white  slave  traffic. 
But  social  hygiene  agencies  were  not 
prepared  for  the  sudden  swinging  of  the 
pendulum  to  the  extreme  of  unguarded 
publicity  which  has  recently  been  demon- 
strated by  harmful  books,  plays,  moving 
picture  films,  and  lectures. 

This  New  Jersey  bill  illustrates  the 
inevitable  reaction  which  is  taking  place. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  pendulum  has 
swung  from  the  extreme  of  silence  to 
this  extreme  of  unlimited  discussion 
without  time  for  the  development  of  a 
constructive  program  for  action.  It  will, 
however,  be  still  more  unfortunate  if  the 
pendulum  is  allowed  to  swing  back  again 
to  its  old  position  of  silence,  enforced 
under  certain  conditions  by  law. 

In  obtaining  accurate  weighings  in 
chemistry  and  physics,  the  scientist  de- 
termines what  he  calls  the  "null  point" 
by  noting  the  extremes  to  which  the  in- 
dicator of  the  scales  swings  in  a  number 
of  oscillations  back  and  forth  across 
the  register.  From  this  data  he  calcu- 
lates the  exact  weight. 

In    a    similar    fashion    the    American 
Social   Hygiene   Association   and   other 
social  agencies  are  trying  to  weigh  the 
results  of  social  hygiene  efforts  in  var- 
ious parts  of  the  United  States  in  order 
^to  determine   the  advisable  educational 
'methods  to  be  adopted.     Hasty  or  ill- 


considered  actions  such  as  are  indicated 
by  the  New  Jersey  bill  as  quoted  above, 
or  by  the  Wisconsin  so-called  "eugenics" 
marriage  law,  are  calculated  to  retard 
real  progress.  The  proposed  New  Jer- 
sey law  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary 
and  unwise.  The  Wisconsin  law  illus- 
trates how  a  good  principle  can  be  ren- 
dered largely  ineffective  through  incor- 
poration in  an  impractical  law. 

Owing  to  the  vicissitudes  of  legisla- 
tion the  Wisconsin  bill  became  a  law 
with  several  fatal  defects  and  its  con- 
stitutionality was  challenged.  A  test 
case  was  brought  in  one  of  the  lower 
courts,  and  the  decision  was  against  the 
law.  The  public  impression  has  thus 
been  gained  that  this  was  a  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  accordingly  dis- 
poses of  this  type  of  legislation. 

The  facts  are  that  the  case  has  not  yet 
gone  to  the  State  Supreme  Court,  and,  in 
the  meantime,  is  being  operated  under 
a  decisfon  of  the  attorney  general,  who 
has  ruled  that  the  legal  interpretation 
of  the  phrase  "recognized  clinical  and 
laboratory  tests  of  scientific  search" 
requires  only  those  methods  of  examina- 
tion which  the  average  reputable  physic- 
ian in  general  practice  understands  and 
is  equipped  to  apply. 

It  should  be  made  clear  to  the  public 
that  this  is  not  a  type  law,  and  that  no 
one  having  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
benefits  a  health  certificate  for  marriage 
might  accomplish,  and  a  general  under- 
standing of  the  technical  and  expensive 
methods  of  laboratory  diagnosis  of  ve- 
nereal diseases,  would  endorse  it  as 
workable. 

Physicians  are  required  to  sign  a  cer- 
tificate which  virtually  requires  a  posi- 
tive "yes"  or  "no"  answer  as  to  the 
existence  of  venereal  infection  in  any 
form.  This  certificate  reads  as  follows: 

I,  (name  of  physician),  being  -  a 
legally  licensed  physician,  do  certify 
that  I  have  this  day  of  , 

19  ,  carefully  and  thoroughly  exam- 
ined (name  of  person),  having  applied 
the  recognized  clinical  and  laboratory 
tests  of  scientific  search  and  find  him 
to  be  free  from  all  venereal  diseases 
so  nearly  as  can  be  determined. 

(signature  of  physician). 

A  maximum  fee  of  three  dollars  is 
specified  for  this  certificate.  When  a 
"dispute  or  disagreement"  arises  regard- 
ing the  findings  of  the  physician,  the 
state  hygienic  laboratory  may  be  called 
upon  to  make  laboratory  examinations, 
but  this  assistance  is  not  provided  in 
ordinary  cases.  I-ndigent  persons  may 
apply  to  the  county  physicians. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  technically. only 
those  who  are  adjudged  too  poor  to  pay 
three  dollars,  and  those  who  have  no 
confidence  in  the  judgment  of  their 
physicians,  are  offered  state  aid.  This 


means  in  practice,  of  course,  that  the 
law  undertakes  to  set  the  fee  which  shall 
be  charged  for  a  specified  expensive  and 
difficult  examination,  and  then  says  to 
men  desiring  to  marry,  "You  must  find 
physicians  willing  to  give  you  a  certifi- 
cate under  these  conditions  or  you  can- 
not marry." 

Aside  from  the  absurdly  low  fee  and 
the  unwisdom  of  attempting  to  legislate 
upon  fees  at  all,  there  is  a  very  real  ob- 
jection to  the  law  because  the  modern 
laboratory  tests  for  venereal  diseases  are 
based  upon  a  difficult  and  expensive  tech- 
nique, which  few  physicians  understand 
or  are  equipped  to  apply.  Consequently, 
if  they  are  to  fill  out  the  certificate  as 
specified,  in  good  faith,  and  thus  escape 
the  penalty  which  would  be  enforced 
under  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  law, 
they  must  send  their  applicants  to  pri- 
vate laboratories  at  a  minimum  cost  of 
probably  fifteen  to  fifty  dollars.  The 
penalty  referred  to  reads  as  follows: 

"Any  physician  who  shall  knowingly 
and  wilfully  make  any  false  statement 
in  the  certificate  provided  for  in  sub- 
section 1  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty 
of  perjury  and  upon  conviction  shall 
be  punished  as  for  perjury,  and  a  con- 
viction under  this  subsection  shall  re- 
voke the  license  of  such  physician  to 
practice  in  this  state." 

The  Wisconsin  Medical  Journal,  com- 
menting editorially  upon  the  law, 
summed  up  the  situation  thus:  "The 
medical  profession  has  been  and  always 
will  be  ready  to  do  whatever  lies  within 
its  power  to  lessen  the  ravages  of  the 
venereal  diseases,  and  the  theory  of  the 
eugenic  marriage  bill  might  well  receive 
our  hearty  endorsement,  but  in  its  pres- 
ent form  the  act  asks  impossibilities  of 
the  medical  profession  and  the  only 
loophole  of  escape  is  through  insincer- 
ity and  evasion.  This  is  an  intolerable 
situation,  and  the  united  profession 
should  rise  in  protest.  But  as  the  state 
has  seen  fit  to  enact  this  law,  let  it,  and 
not  the  overburdened  medical  profes- 
sion, devise  and  provide  ways  and  means 
of  carrying  it  into  effect."  As  the  mat- 
ter now  stands  if  the  law  is  construed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  strictly  as  written  it 
is  impractical  for  the  reasons  given 
above,  if  it  is  construed  in  accordance 
with  the  Attorney  General's  opinion  it 
will  fail  to  give  the  requisite  protection. 

Ten  states  during  the  past  few  years 
have  passed  legislation  bearing  on  the 
principles  represented  by  this  law  and 
the  proposed  New  Jersey  law.  The  in- 
tention of  the  author  in  one  instance  to 
safeguard  marriage  from  the  tragedies 
of  preventable  disease  is  excellent,  but 
the  law  is  impracticable.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  author  in  the  other  instance 
to  safeguard  children  and  indirectly  the 
public  from  unsound  sex-education  prop- 
aganda is  also  excellent,  but  the  pro- 
posed law  will  not  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose and  may  seriously  retard  desirable 
educational  work  in  this  field. 
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COL.    THOMAS    B.    PERKINS 

Who  gave  his  estate  a 
century  ago,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind 


ML    SAMUEL   C.    HOWE 

Inventor  of  the  new 
system  of  teaching  the 
blind. 


MAIN   TOWER   AND  GIRLS     CLOSE 


Beauty  for  Blind  Eyes 

Indoors  and  Out  at  Perkins  Institution 


PERKINS    INSTITUTION    is   an 
"institution"      indeed, — one     of 
the     boasts     of      Boston.       It 
achieved  world-wide  fame  near- 
ly three  generations  ago,  but  the  point 
of  special  interest  to  which  this  article 
is  addressed  is  the  feat  that  has  been 
accomplished  in  transplanting  the  great 
institution.     This  octogenarian,  with  all 
its  widespread  growth,  with  all  its  deep- 
rooted  associations  of  locality  flourish- 
ing like  an  ancient  oak,  has  been  moved 
without  maiming  a  single  bough,  with- 
out cutting  a  single  rootlet. 

The  great  sea-faring  merchant-prince 
who  had  pushed  Boston's  commerce  as 
far  as  China  and  the  East  Indies,  and 
to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America, 
Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins,  gave  a  cen- 
tury ago  his  home  estate  for  the  hous- 
ing of  the  new  education  for  the  blind. 
Originally  intended  for  all  sorts  of  de- 
fectives, the  method  was  then  but  newly 
invented  by  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  a 
singular  young  Boston  doctor,  freshly  re- 
turned from  participating  in  an  ill-fated 
revolt  of  the  Greeks  inspired  by  Lord 


By  E.  H.  Clement 


Byron.  It  was  not  until  middle-age  that 
Dr.  Howe  became  the  husband  of  Julia 
Ward.  Their  honeymoon  was  a  tour 
through  Europe  in  which  his  triumph 
in  the  training  of  Laura  Bridgman  had 
made  ready  for  him  among  all  classes 
and  in  every  land  some  such  a  reception 
as  awaited  Franklin  after  his  demon- 
stration that  lightning  is  electricity. 

Perkins'  Early  Fame 

Thereafter,  the  Perkins  Institution 
was  the  Mecca  of  all  European  tour- 
ists. Lafayette  visited  it.  No  less  a 
pen  than  that  of  Charles  Dickens  gave 
it  the  best  "write-up"  the  Institution  has 
since  received.  Thackeray  and  Jenny 
Lind,  Kossuth,  Carl  Schurz  and  his  com- 
panions of  the  Revolution  of  '48, — any 
stripe  of  revolutionist  found  Dr.  Howe 
a  keen  and  active  sympathizer.  John 
Brown  of  Ossawatamie  and  a  thousand 
other  celebrities  have  joined  the  pro- 


cessions winding  down  the  stairs  from 
the  Institution's  reception-room  to  the 
Howe  family  dining-room. 

This  much  of  history  is  necessary  to 
an  understanding  of  the  difficulty  and 
delicacy  of  the  work  of  transferring  the 
plant  to  a  new  site.  Sentimental  ties 
had  to  be  ruptured,  historical  associa- 
tions, personal  memories  sacrificed.  The 
whole  brilliant  career  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution had  been  passed  on  this  his- 
toric height  where  stood  the  battery 
that  forced  British  authority  to  evacuate 
the  rebel  capital  of  New  England.  And 
the  institution  had  had  but  two  direc- 
tors, Dr.  Howe,  and  after  him  his  son- 
in-law,  Michael  Anagnos,  a  Greek 
brought  home  from  the  campaign  with 
Byron. 

The  whole  institution,  wherever  and 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  and  must  be 
Howe's  monument.  But  there  were 
some  special  interests  of  his,  studies  in- 
troduced, systems  worked  out,  regula- 
tions and  practices  stressed  as  vital  to 
the  school,  policies  of  administration 
and  principles  of  pedagogy  insisted  on, 
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which  may  be  said  to  have  character- 
ized his  administration,  and  again  others 
which  characterized  Mr.  Anagnos'  term 
as  director.  These  have  all  been  most 
loyally  and  piously  safeguarded.  Along 
with  everything  that  was  precious  in  the 
venerable  Institution  at  South  Boston, 
amid  all  the  multifarious  detail  and 
enormous  labor  incident  to  the  transfer 
to  Watertown,  busts  and  paintings  rep- 
resenting Dr.  Howe  and  Director  Anag- 
nos  have  been  installed  in  their  new 
places  of  honor.  The  lineaments  of 
Mr.  Anagnos,  sculptured  in  terra  cotta, 
or  concrete,  form  part  of  the  decoration 
of  the  kindergarten  which  he  loved  so 
devotedly  and  left  so  munificently  en- 
dowed. 

In  contrast  with  the  aesthetic  evolu- 
tion of  Perkins  in  its  superb  new  home, 
the  old  tinder-box  ex-hotel  in  which  it 
was  housed  in  South  Boston  appears  in 
memory  like  a  homely,  serviceable  chrys- 
alis for  its  splendid  new  birth  and  ex- 
pansion. But  there  has  been  no  break 
with  the  past  in  essentials, — neither  in 
things  pedagogical,  nor  in  things  spir- 


itual. Even  the  vast,  old-fashioned,  re- 
volving globe,  in  appearance  the  ances- 
tor of  all  its  kind,  teaching  geography 
through  touch  instead  of  sight,  which 
stood  in  entrance  hall-way  so  many 
years  at  South  Boston,  presents  Us 
burly  form  and  offers  genial  welcome 
to  faithfully  returning  corporation  mem- 
bers as  of  yore.  The  teachers  took 
weeks  from  their  vacation,  summer  be- 
fore last,  to  pack  up  cherished  heir- 
looms among  the  furniture  of  the  old 
home, — a  touching  testimony  of  the 
esprit  de  corps  that  pervades  the  hard- 
working teaching  body,  for  whom  "Ser- 
vice" is  part  of  their  compensation. 

The  New  Perkins 

And  now  the  work  is  crowned  with 
a  new  Perkins,  a  stately  monument  of 
all  the  "Service"  that  has  pone  into 
four  score  years  and  two.  Dr.  Howe 
began  his  work  by  "gathering  first  a  few 
feeble-minded  children  in  his  father's 
house  in  Boston  because  his  interpreta- 
tion of  "noblesse  oblige"  did  not  admit 
of  his  taking  money  in  medical  practice. 


The  present  director,  Edward  E.  Allen, 
only  the  third  in  all  these  years,  holds 
the  high  chivalric  emprise  of  "Service" 
like  his  predecessors.  He  has  achieved 
a  million-dollar  plant  for  his  school  of 
three  hundred  pupils  and  teachers.  The 
outlay  for  plant  in  similar  institutions 
runs,  in  this  country,  from  $1200  to 
$2500  per  capita.  Allen  has  no  misgiv- 
ings over  his  per  capita  of  $3000.  It 
means  that  Perkins  is  to  live  up  to  its  old 
standing  as  the  model  establishment  of 
its  kind  for  the  country  and  for  the 
world. 

In  place  of  the  dear  old  fire-trap  bar- 
racks in  Boston's  east  end,  in  cramped 
grounds  closely  begirt  with  slums,  an 
extended  series  of  buildings  architec- 
turally beautiful,  grouped  about  a  lofty 
Gothic  tower  with  a  chime  of  English 
bells,  spreads  for  fully  1600  feet  along  a 
high  plateau  on  the  banks  of  the  Charles 
River  five  miles  from  the  city  at  Water- 
town.  Its  thirty-five  acres  were  mostly 
the  estate  surrounding  a  mansion  de- 
stroyed by  fire  a  few  years  ago.  The 
avenue  of  fine  old  trees  which  led  up 
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The  Greek  who  became  second  di- 
rector of  Perkins  Institution 

to  it  serves  admirably  for  fitting  ap- 
proach to  the  new  institution.  About 
20  acres  are  kept  for  playground  space. 
A  natural  pond  is  another  ornament 
for  the  grounds,  and  enters  aptly  into 
a  basic  scheme  of  the  new  education 
for  the  blind, — out-door  sports  and  life 
for  the  pupils.  The  first  total  impres- 
sion of  low  buildings  and  high  tower, 
is  somewhat  like  that  across  the  Cam- 
pagna,  from  the  train,  of  a  little  old 
Italian  city  huddled  around  its  campan- 
ile or  its  cathedral. 

As  you  approach^  you  discover  that 
the  buildings  are  English,  of  the  Tudor 
Gothic  style.  The  group  of  college-like, 
low  structures  of  brick,  simply  but  ar- 
tistically designed  and  finished,  arranged 
to  form  quadrangles,  cloisters  and 
closes,  may  be  "compared  to  the  Vicars' 
Close  at  Wells  in  England."  according 
to  the  technical  description  given  by  the 
architect.  R.  Clipston  Sturgis,  of  Boston. 

The  Cottage  System 

But  the  choice  of  this  building-plan 
was  not  determined  only  by  aesthetic 
considerations,  although  such  considera- 
tions have  had  large  place  in  Mr.  Al- 
len's mind.  "The  matter  of  environ- 
ment is  a  basic  one  in  the  education  of 
the  blind  to  which  too  much  attention 
and  study  cannot  be  paid,"  he  says. 
"The  environment  of  both  teacher  and 
pupil,  who  are  mutually  dependent  for 
results,  must  be  stimulative.  It  must 
supply  every  known  agency  to  encourage 
efficiency.  The  influence  of  such  asso- 
ciation for  the  enrichment  of  the  intel- 
lect and  the  liberation  of  the  spirit  may 
be  prodigious."  At  the  same  time,  Mr. 
Allen  keeps  his  feet  solidly  on  the 
ground.  The  practical  use  and  conven- 
ience and  material  advantages  of  his 


plans  for  the  new  school  went  hand-in- 
hand  with  the  aesthetic  and  spiritual 
outlook.  He  insisted  upon  the  cottage 
principle  in  the  housing  of  pupils,  rath- 
er than  a  dormitory  massing  of  inmates, 
by  so  much  preventing  the  entrance  into 
their  life  of  germs  of  the  "institution 
taint."  Mr.  Allen  had  already  made  a 
brilliant  success  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind  and 
his  fine  plant  at  Overbrook,  near  Phila- 
delphia, with  its  splendid  upland  site 
and  great  out-of-door  spaces  for  ath- 
letics, and  is  novel  and  colorful  archi- 
tecture in  Hispano-American  Mission 
style,  was  the  furthest  advance,  up  to 
its  date,  of  the  new  departure  away 
from  the  type  hitherto  of  such  institu- 
tions. But  in  embodying  the  cottage 
system  at  the  new  Perkins  at  Water- 
town,  he  himself  considers  that  he  has 
made  another  step  in  advaftce  and  has 
left  behind  even  the  Pennsylvania 
school  of  his  earlier  pride. 

The  Closes 

The  cottages  at  Watertown,  though 
as  completely  distinct  as  if  they  were 
detached  houses,  are  in  fact,  for  the  sake 
of  economy  in  space  and  in  construc- 
tion, built  with  continuous  exterior 
walls,  in  groups  of  four  cottages  each. 
One  group  is  for  the  boys  and  one  for 
the  girls  of  the  upper  school ;  and  an- 
other group  for  the  lower  or  kinder- 
garten school.  The  last-named  group 
differs  in  interior  plan  from  the  upper- 
school  group,  in  that,  on  account  of  the 
tender  age  of  its  inmates,  the  school- 
rooms are  under  the  same  roof  with  the 
living  and  sleeping  rooms.  The  cot- 
tages of  the  upper  school  form  two 
"closes," — an  architectural  as  well  as  an 
ecclesiastical  term — or  quadrangles, 
with  a  broad  street-like  path  down  the 
middle  of  each  close. 

Thes  open,  bright,  homelike  closes,  one 
for  girls  and  one  for  boys, — purposely 
separated  from  one  another  by  the  whole 
distance  and  mass  of  the  main  building 
with  the  tower — are  found  in  practice 
to  be  the  favorite  ground  for  the 
rendezvous  of  students  after  school- 
hours.  With  the  whole  beautiful  tract 
as  big  as  Boston  Common,  with  old 
trees,  and  summer  breezes  from  the  river 
at  their  option,  still  the  girls  at  least  are 
apt  to  group  themselves  on  their  re- 
spective doorsteps  to  receive  calls  from 
the  other  cottages,  or  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  wide  concrete  path  bordered 
with  nasturtiums. 

You  enter  one  of  the  eight  cottages. 
either  in  the  boys'  wing,  or  in  that  of 
the  girls,  and  you  step  into  a  living- 
room  most  generous  in  floor-space,  with 
piano  and  lounges,  easy-chairs  and  open 
fire-place,  and  flowers  and  tasteful 
draperies  at  the  windows,  all  with  much 
the  air  of  a  gentlemen's  club,  or  the 
sitting-room  of  well-to-do  college  room- 
mates. 


There  is  an  equally  spacious  dining- 
room  off  the  hall  with  three  or  four 
round  tables,  and  certain  of  the  pupils, 
chosen  in  turn,  are  waiting  on  the  tables, 
as  certain  others  in  turn,  will,  when  the 
meal  is  over,  wash  and  dry  and  put 
away  the  dishes.  Part  of  the  training 
of  the  school  is  in  this  contributory 
house-keeping,  just  as  another  part  of 
its  influence  is  brought  to  bear  in  the 
cheer  and  elegance  of  the  rooms  and 
the  habits  of  well-bred  people  at  table. 

Upstairs,  in  the  bed-rooms  and  bath- 
rooms of  these  eight  cottages,  the  ap- 
pearance and  scale  of  comfort  and  good 
taste  are  the  same  as  downstairs. 
Every  pupil  must  take  the  shower-bath 
every  day.  Students  at  Harvard  and  at 
Wellesley  have  the  same  sort  of  sleep- 
ing-rooms, and  furniture,  little  knick- 
knacks  on  the  bureaus,  photographs  on 
the  walls, — all  are  quite  the  same. 
Though  not  seeing  them,  the  pupils 
know  they  are  there,  and  feel  their  in- 
fluence. It  was  touching  to  see  pen- 
nants and  .trophies  of  class  games  all 
bearing,  besides  specific  nambers  and 
initials,  the  head  of  a  goat,  signifying 
that  they  all  go  about  butting  into 
things ! 

The  Library 

To  describe  adequately  the  main  build- 
ing and  its  tower,  and  the  history  and 
significance  of  the  libraries,  where  are 
kept  Dr.  Howe's  raised-letter  reprints 
of  standard  works  on  English  literature 
and  Mr.  Anagnos's  bibliographical  col- 
lection; to  tell  of  the  object-teaching 
museum  of  birds  and  animals,  and  the 
historical  relics,  would  alone  take  a 
whole  paper.  There  are,  besides,  two 
beautiful  halls.  The  smaller  might  be 
called  the  chapel,  but  is  rather  a  choir, 
for  rehearsing  choral  music  which  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  former  orchestral 
training.  This  hall  is  a  perfect  gem  of 
design  and  finish.  Its  carven  ornament 
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on  the  edges  and  corners  of  the  benches 
is  one  of  the  embellishments  which  the 
blind  can  feel  as  they  find  their  way  to 
their  "places.  Adjoining  in  the  same 
vestibule  beneath  the  great  tower,  is  the 
large  hall  for  public  assemblages.  The 
platform  is  backed  by  the  organ,  and  is 
also  fitted  up  to  be  used  as  a  stage  for 
dramatic  performances. 

Into  the  basement  of  the  central 
building  runs  a  great  tunnel  which  not 
only  brings  supplies  to  the  cottages  and 
workshops,  and  heat  and  power  from 
the  power-house  down  by  the  river,  but 
affords  a  dry  and  warm  and  lighted 
passage-way  for  pupils  in  case  of  severe 
storms.  In  the  basement,  too,  as  the 
slope  of  the  hillside  gives  light  and  air, 
are  the  gymnasium  and  the  great  swim- 
ming pool  with  every  latest  device, 
many  peculiarly  adapted  to  sightless 
bathers. 

The  Great  Tower 

All  this  is  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
monumental  tower  and  is  ventilated 
through  its  core. 

It  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  visitors 
remark,  "What  good  does  this  do  the 
blind  if  they  do  not  see  it?"  The  truth 
is  that  the  blind  have  a  very  real  sense 
of  its  presence  and  its  effect,  of  its  as- 
sertion of  dignity  in  the  Institution,  of 
its  influence  on  the  spirits  and  self-re- 
spect of  the  teachers  they  depend  on  for 
their  own  cheerfulness,  progress,  and 
content.  There  is  a  literal  physical  con- 
nection in  their  consciousness  too,  of 
hearing  the  chimes  from  the  tower. 
But  there  is  a  subtler  and  a  more  pene- 
trating influence  from  the  tower.  It  is 
easily  conceivable  that  all  concerned 
with  the  institution  hold  up  their  heads 
as  being  in  their  measure  the  function- 
aries of  some  noble  edifice,  some  great 
public  center.  This  sense  of  dignity  and 
well-being  cannot  but  react  on  their 
feelings  and  deepen  their  devotion,  af- 
fect their  habits  and  manners  of  thought 
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and  speech.  It  is  the  majestic  sign  of 
all  the  spiritual  influences  which  make 
over  the  pupils  of  the  school  from  shy, 
depressed,  often  neurotic,  sufferers  into 
independent  units  of  society,  self-re- 
specting because  despite  handicap,  they 
are  contributing  their  share  to  the 
world's  work. 

To  one  approaching  this  towered 
building,  it  seems  alive  with  piano-tink- 
ling: it  is  the  piano-teaching,  and  the 
teaching  of  piano-tuning.  Seventy-three 
pianos  are  the  necessary  equipment  of 
the  school.  There  is  no  sure  livelihood 
for  the  blind  boy  or  girl  in  learning 
an  instrument  of  the  orchestra.  But 
there  are  remarkable  records  of  blind 
pianists  from  this  school,  who  have 
won  triumphs  in  competition  with  the 
seeing,  both  in  teaching  and  in  tuning. 
The  accomplished  head  teacher  of 
music  at  Perkins  now  for  many  years, 
is  a  graduate  with  highest  honors  of 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  E.  J.  Gardener.  His  work  is 
primarily  with  the  great  chorus  of  the 
Institution,  which  performs  annually 
the  well-known  oratorios  and  other  of 
the  best  classical  musical  compositions; 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  music  of  a 
lower  order. 

Pupils  gifted  with  the  sense  of  tune 
are  taught  from  their  entrance  to  read 
music  by  the  raised  points  of  the  Braile 
system  of  musical  notation.  It  is  pa- 
thetically curious  to  see  the  ranks  of  the 
boys  and  girls  standing  in  the  stalls  or 
benches  of  the  beautiful  choir-hall,  all 
with  their  fingers  on  the  line  of  dots 
they  are  to  sing,  and  each  part  of  the 
choir  waiting  till  the  forefinger  follow- 
ing along  the  lines  strikes  the  note  at 
which  tenors  or  alt»s,  as  the  case  may 
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be,  are  to  enter.  The  singing  is  done 
with  evident  enjoyment  and  intelligence, 
and  the  body  of  tone  is  singularly  full 
and  fresh.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  and 
one  full  of  suggestion  and  psychological 
interest,  that  year  after  year,  steadily 
as  a  law  of  nature,  the  girls  who  can 
take  part  in  this  sort  of  production  of 
classical  music  outnumber  the  boys 
about  two  to  one. 

The  Interior  Beauty 

This  high  taste  and  accomplishment 
in  music  has  always  given  an  atmo- 
sphere of  refinement  and  cultivation  to 
Perkins  Institution.  Now  the  latest  ad- 
ministration has  added  that  of  a  beauti- 
ful and  dignified  housing.  An  ex- 
quisite sense  of  something  a  little  above 
the  common-place,  something  of  a 
touch  of  elegance  within  and  without,  in 
living-rooms  and  bed-rooms  and  even 
bath-rooms,  as  well  as  in  the  main 
building's  noble  halls  and  corridors,  is 
everywhere  in  the  vistas,  in  the  air.  It 
is  even  underfoot,  in  the  red  Spanish 
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tiling,  decked  with  an  ornamental  cen- 
ter of  blue  and  green  tiles  here  and 
there,  and  at  the  crossing  of  the  axes  of 
the  main  building.  The  slight  irregu- 
larity and  unevenness  of  these  tiles,  as 
if  here  and  there  somewhat  worn  down 
by  human  feet,  must  make  a  direct  ap- 
peal to  the  supersensitive  touch  of  the 
blind,  when  even  seeing  people  feel  it. 
It  is  the  type  of  the  sort  of  loving 
thought  and  provision  for  these  sensi- 
tive afflicted  ones  for  whose  benefit  and 
encouragement  the  Institution  exists. 
Mr.  Allen  has  proved  himself  suf- 
ficiently a  practical  and  forceful  man 
with  this  million-dollar  plant  to  his  cred- 
it, planned  and  nursed  along  by  him- 
self from  the  first  selection  of  the  site, 
which  one  day  caught  his  eye  from  a 
railroad  train  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Charles.  He  was  an  athletic  trophy- 
winner  in  college  and  went  directly  from 
there  to  the  Royal  Normal  College  and 
Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind  in  Lon- 
!  by  Dr.  F.  J.  (now  Sir 
Francis)  Campbell,  where  the  kernel  of 


LIVING  ROOM    IN    BROOKS 
COTTAGE,      GIRLS'      CLOSE 


the  system  is  physical  vitality  and  cour- 
age cultivated  in  out-of-door  sports. 
After  some  years  as  assistant  at  old 
Perkins,  opportunity  came  to  translate 
his  ideas  into  action  in  reconstructing 
the  Pennsylvania  school  at  Overbrook. 
There  is  no  questioning  the  sound  prac- 
tical sagacity  of  one  holding  such  a  rec- 
ord of  things  done.  Such  a  man  does 
not  necessarily  exclude  utilitarian  and 
common  sense  considerations,  when  he 
fixes  his  mind  on  the  ideal  and  philo- 
sophical and  spiritual  ends  toward 
which  humanitarian  work  aims. 

We  must  therefore  believe  him  speak- 
ing his  conviction  as  an  expert,  as  a 
man  of  life-long  training  and  distin- 
guished achievement,  when  he  lays 
down  such  a  principle  as  this:  "In- 
heritance and  environment  are  the  two 
factors  in  life.  Our  pupils'  inheritance 
we  cannot  change.  It  is  often  of  the 
poorest;  hence,  the  environment  must 
be  good  enough  to  balance;  in  fact  it 
can  hardly  be  too  good."  One  cannot 
question  his  deep  and  close  personal 
sympathy  with  the  objects  of  his  care 
after  reading  this  from  his  pen: 
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"The  tragedy  of  blindness  is  not  the 
inability  to  see;  it  is  the  dread  of  de- 
pendence, of  poverty  and  want  and  the 
pauper's  grave.  Childhood  looks  not  so 
far  ahead ;  but  young  blind  men  and 
women,  however  cheerful  they  may  gen- 
erally appear,  too  often  yield  to  periods 
of  depression.  It  is  but  natural  the 
outlook  should  be  dark  and  foreboding. 
The  wonder  is  this  is  so  often  and  so 
readily  relieved.  Blindness  borrows 
trouble ;  its  victims  are  overcome  by 
self-pity.  ...  I  have  seen  the  free 
courageous  exuberant  spirit  of  scholar- 
ship arise  as  the  result  of  success  on 
the  playground  and  the  athletic  field. 
The  work  of  successfully  educating  the 
blind  has  got  to  be  founded  upon  the 
playground." 

Just  before  Mr.  Allen  assumed  his 
post,  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  sent  him  to  Europe  to 
study  existing  establishments  of  the 
same  class.  In  Germany  he  found  that 
we  have  much  to  learn  from  the  Ger- 
mans, but  he  also  saw  much  that  revolted 
his  American  soul.  It  hurt  his  feelings 
to  see  blind  pupils  left  unkempt  in  per- 
sonal appearance,  in  the  coarsest,  clum- 
siest cast-off  clothes  and  prohibited 
from  wearing  linen  collars.  Hence  he 
wrote: 

"The  American  sees  abroad  survivals 
with  which  he  is  happily  far  less  en- 
cumbered. He  rejects  the  settled  dictum 
that  all  the  blind  must  be  brought  to  the 
common  level  of  the  handicraft  trade, 
and  that  practically  all  are  bound  to  be 
always  objects  of  charity,  and  hence 
must  be  treated  as  subjects  of  it  while 
still  school  children — brought  to  an  in- 
stitution and  reared  there  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  blindness,  with  not  only  no 


probability  of  release,  but  rather  the  sure 
prospect  of  living  and  dying  there. 
Where  I  found  this  thing  it  made  me 
sad  and  resentful.  Perhaps  it  was  good 
business,  but  I  could  not  reconcile  my- 
self to  the  inevitableness  of  it." 

It  is  pleasant  to  contemplate  a  man 
with  such  breadth  and  depth  of  idea  and 
faith  and  aspiration  at  the  head  of  a 
great  and  growing  institution,  now  com- 
pletely covering  its  field  and  ready  to 
meet  the  expansion  of  it  as  New  Eng- 
land grows.  He  knows  the  detailed 
cost  of  every  meal  of  the  pupils  per 
capita.  He  can  tell  you  what  the  rushes 
cost  for  the  bottoming  of  chairs,  as  well 
as  how  the  majesty  and  dignity  of  the 
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Gothic  tower  that  he  watched  building 
in  concrete  inch  by  inch,  gets  down  in- 
to the  consciousness  of  the  sightless 
youths  and  maidens  as  a  real  presence 
and  an  uplifting  influence.  It  is  good 
to  see,  too,  that  his  step  is  springy,  his 
eye  bright, —  and  that  he  carries  no 
superfluous  weight,  his  shoulders  being 
as  broad  again  as  his  waist-girth, — the 
build  of  a  champion,  in  fact.  His  spirit 
is  still  that  which  produced  at  Over- 
brook  what  might  have  been  called  a 
sunburst  on  the  future  education  of  the 
blind. 

"We,  at  Overbrook,"  he  said  at  that 
time,  "are  charged  with  being  optim- 
ists. We  are  optimists  and  most  for- 
tunately are  we  so.  Were  we  otherwise 
our  work  would  languish,  and  there 
would  be  little  outcome.  Our  working 
theory  does  not  attempt  to  minimize 
blindness,  but  rather  regards  it  as  a 
heavy  affliction  and  handicap,  the  ef- 
fects of  which  can  be  overcome  only  by 
bringing  to  bear  every  favorable  means 
and  influence  that  ingenuity  can  find  or 
devise.  The  blind  themselves  must  be 
strong  and  brave  and  fully  alive  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  task  before  them. 
Their  leaders  must  be  optimists  with  the 
resiliency  of  youth." 

Thus  is  completed  the  chain  of  spirit- 
ual influences, — first  the  healthy  body 
and  the  daring  use  of  it,  then  the  cul- 
ture of  the  mind,  and  all  the  while  the 
daily,  hourly,  constant,  influence  of  the 
home-life  of  refinement,  of  education, 
good  manners,  kindness,  mutual  helpful- 
ness. 

In  short,  to  sum  up  the  spiritual  in- 
fluence of  Perkins  in  the  words  of  Di- 
rector Allen: 

"The  principle  which  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution is  now  able  to  emphasize 
throughout  is  that  the  test  of  education 
lies  less  in  what  one  knows  than  in  how 
one  can  adjust  oneself  to  society;  that, 
while  it  is  easy  to  instruct  the  young 
blind,  it  is  difficult  to  train  them  so  as 
to  hold  their  own  in  the  world.  A  rea- 
son for  this  difficulty  lies  in  the  tendency 
of  the  seeing  to  underrate  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  blind;  another,  in  the  natural 
proneness  of  the  blind  to  magnify  this 
'prejudice  of  the  seeing'  and  to  mini- 
mize the  influence  of  their  own  exertions 
in  overcoming  it.  The  Perkins  Insti- 
tution must  be  a  living,  working  demon- 
stration of  the  power  of  the  young 
blind  not  only  to  do  this  but  also  to  ap- 
pear and  act  like  other  people, — really 
a  continuous  exhibition.  To  this  end 
the  best  interdependent  family  living  un- 
der reasonably  ideal  conditions  is  fun- 
damental. .  .  .  Perkins  truly  repre- 
sents the  best  type  of  congregate-segre- 
gate  institution  for  the  blind  that  there 
is,  and  I  have  personally  visited  forty 
of  these  residential  schools  here  in  in 
Europe." 


The  Four  Gunmen 

Is  their  part  in  the  Rosenthal  murder  society's  only  interest  in  them? 

By    Winthrop  D.   Lane 


UNLESS    Governor    Glynn    inter- 
venes,   the    four    gunmen   con- 
victed of  killing  Herman  Ros- 
enthal, New  York  gambler  and 
alleged  "squealer,"  in  July,  1912,  will  be 
electrocuted  during  the   week  of  April 
13.     When   the  last  of  their  bodies  is 
lifted  out  of  the  chair,  society  will  rest 
content   in   the  belief  that   it  has  done 
its  utmost  to  make  their  cases  serve  as 
deterrents  from  crime. 

Yet  the  only  thing  about  these  youths 
in  which  society  has  shown  any  curiosity 
is  whether  or  not  they  killed  Herman 
Rosenthal.  If  they  had  been  found  in- 
nocent of  that  act,  they  would  have  been 
freed ;  since  they  were  found  guilty,  they 
are  to  die.  All  investigation  which  did 
not  ultimately  shed  light  on  the  early 
morning  scene  when  Rosenthal  stood  in 
front  of  the  Hotel  Metropole  and  was 
shot  down  without  warning  by  unknown 
assailants,  was  of  no  interest  or  value 
to  those  who  were  carrying  out  society's 
desires. 

Doubtless  that  was  the  first  thing  to 
be  attended  to.  A  murder  had  been 
committed  in  cold  blood  and  until  its  per- 
petrators were  in  custody  the  state's  at- 
tempts to  protect  its  citizens  would  be 
a  mockery.  And  when  the  details  of  the 
crime  had  been  pieced  together  and  it 
was  found  that  four  youths  of  respon- 
sible age  had  shown  that  they  could  be 
hired  assassins,  it  became  necessary  to 
prevent  them  from  repeating  the  offense. 

But  is  it  necessary  to  stop  there?  Is 
the  gunmen's  responsibility  for  the  mur- 
der of  Rosenthal  the  only  thing  of  inter- 
est about  them?  Where  did  they  come 
from?  Who  are  their  parents?  How 
was  their  childhood  spent?  What  school- 
ing have  they  had?  Did  they  become 
murderers  in  a  day?  If  society  is  genu- 
inely interested  in  deterrence  from 
crime,  ought  it  not  to  study  the  lives  of 
criminals,  as  well  as  provide  for  their 
trial  and  punishment?  How  else  can 
it  know  the  processes  by  which  they  are 
made? 

The  following  facts  about  "Gyp  the 
Blood."  "Lefty  Louie,"  "Whitey  Lewis." 
and  "Dago  Frank"  do  not  make  up  com- 
plete biographies.  Information  about 
them  is  still  guarded  tenaciously  by  those 
who  have  it.  The  stories  are  presented 
now  for  the  purpose  of  giving  point  to 
the  question,  Has  society  used  the  gun- 
men to  its  own  fullest  advantage? 

To  begin  with  Lefty  I.ouie.  who  was 
twenty-one  years  old  at  the  time  of  the 
Rosenthal  murder.  His  father  is  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Produce  Ex- 


change, and  is  financially  well-to-do. 
Both  parents  were  born  in  Austria,  com- 
ing to  this  country  before  their  mar- 
riage. The  family,  n'ow  living  in  the 
Bronx,  is  one  of  respectable,  orthodox 
Jews.  The  father  is  trustee  of  a  syna- 
gogue. Against  Louis's  four  brothers, 
now  grown  to  manhood,  no  suspicion  of 
crime,  so  far  as  is  recorded,  has  ever 
been  lodged. 

Louis  was  born  at  17  Suffolk  street, 
in  the  heart  of  New  York's  congested 
lower  East  Side.  At  that  time  his  fath- 
er kept  a  bakery  and  grocery  at  13  Suf- 
folk street  and  the  family  had  to  live 
carefully  to  make  both  ends  meet.  The 
father,  with  strict  views  on  religion,. 
was  a  stern  disciplinarian. 

"I  do  not  know,"  he  said  to  me  after 
his  son's  conviction,  "what  you  call  bad. 
Some  people  say  that  if  a  boy  doesn't 
steal  or  go  with  loose  women,  he  isn't 
bad.  But  I  call  a  boy  bad  if  he  isn't  at 
table  on  time." 

So,  in  the  early  years  before  they 
started  to  school,  Louis  and  his  brothers 
were  never  seen  in  the  throngs  of  young- 
sters that  played  on  the  sidewalks  and 
street  near  their  home.  Indoors  they 
were  given  the  customary  moral  and  re- 
ligious instruction  of  their  race. 

Lefty  Louie's  Childhood 

But  a  crisis  in  Louis's  life  broke  down 
the  rules  by  which  his  father  was  seek- 
ing to  protect  him.  At  the  age  of  six 
he  became  ill  with  the  measles.  The 
family  physician,  on  the  boy's  recovery, 
insisted  that  he  have  all  the  fresh  air 
he  could  get — an  easy  prescription  to 
write,,  but  not  for  a  corner  drug  store 
to  fill !  ,  There  was  no  money  with  which 
to  send  Louis  to  the  country  where  he 
could  roll  in  grass  and  climb  trees.  His 
mother  could  not  spare  the  time  from 
her  household  duties  and  the  care  of 
the  other  children  to  supervise  daily  trips 
to  nearby  parks  and  open  spaces.  The 
best  place  for  fresh  air  near  home  was 
in  the  street.  So  into  the  street,  by 
edict  of  the  doctor,  Louis  was  pushed. 

The  world  he  found  there  was  differ- 
ent from  any  he  had  known.  The  myr- 
iad sights,  sounds  and  smells  that  he  had 
experienced  before  only  from  windows, 
or  on  occasional  trips  out-of-doors  with 
his  parents,  he  could  now  investigate 
first-hand.  New  friends  also  were  wait- 
ing to  teach  him  the  amusements  of  the 
door-step  and  the  side-walk. 

At  about  this  time  he  began  to  attend 
the  public  school  and  a  year  or  so  later 
the  Hebrew  school.  The  former  closed 


at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  the 
latter,  in  which  Louis  studied  the  prayer 
book  and  the  Pentateuch,  at  five.  From 
then  until  seven  or  eight  in  the  evening 
he  was  on  the  street,  says  his  father. 

A  suggestion  of  the  life  he  must  have 
found  there  can  be  gathered  from  the 
following  description  of  street  amuse- 
ments by  the  principal  of  one  of  the 
public  schools  in  the  very  neighborhood 
where  Louis  lived.  Her  information 
comes  direct  from  the  seven  and  eight- 
year-old  boys  who  make  up  the  street 
population  of  the  lower  East  Side  today. 

One  of  the  earliest  things  they  learn 
to  do,  she  says,  is  to  fleece  the  push- 
cart peddlers  who  line  the  curbs.  It  is 
quite  simple.  A  companion  grabs  your 
hat  and  throws  it  into  a  cart  piled  with 
trinkets.  You  run  up  to  the  cart  and  in 
snatching  your  hat  you  close  your  hand 
around  whatever  is  under  it.  The  own- 
er of  the  cart,  if  you  have  timed  the 
exploit  properly,  is  haggling  with  a  buy-. 
er  and  does  not  notice  you.  Sometimes 
you  get  something  which  you  can  dis- 
pose of  to  an  older  boy  for  a  few  pennies 
or  a  nickel.  Then  you  can  go  to  the 
"movies." 

From  this  game  it  is  but  a  natural  step 
to  taking  more  valuable  things  from  the 
small  shopkeeper  whose  piJed-up  wares 
are  brushed  by  the  coats  of  the  passers- 
by. 

Soon  you  are  sufficiently  adept  to  be- 
come the  useful  tool  of  older  heads. 
"Well,  sonny,  what  play  is  on  at  Miner's 
this  week  ?"  you  will  be  asked  by  a  pleas- 
ant speaking  man.  "Like  to  see  it?  Come 
along  and  I'll  show  you  how  to  make 
s»me  easy  money." 

You  receive  your  instructions  and  ac- 
companied by  the  older  man  enter  a 
small  shop.  While  the  man  engages  the 
proprietor  or  clerk  in  business  conver- 
sation, you  wander  about  unnoticed  and 
at  every  favorable  opportunity  slip  small 
articles  of  merchandise  into  a  bag  which 
the  man  has  given  you  and  which  is 
hidden  beneath  your  coat.  When  you 
are  safely  outside  the  older  fellow  takes 
the  stolen  goods  and  gives  you  a  nickel 
or  dime  to  go  to  the  "show." 

At  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age  the  pool- 
room begins  to  assert  its  attraction. 
There  a  boy  is  likely  to  meet  practiced 
pick-pockets.  He  has  only  to  listen  to 
learn  that  there  is  a  technique  in  extract- 
ing the  contents  of  a  lady's  handbag.  A 
particular  kind  can  be  boldly  opened 
without  danger;  another  kind  is  so  hung 
that  it  must  be  cut,  for  to  open  it  would 
be  to  cause  a  jerk  that  would  surely  be 
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felt  by  the  wearer;  and  still  another 
kind  must  be  removed  entirely  and  the 
contents  taken  out  at  leisure. 

Louis's  father  says  that  by  the  time 
he  was  eight  or  nine  years  old  he  had 
become  a  "street  fiend."  Yet  no  com- 
plaints were  received  of  his  school  work. 
When  he  reached  the  3B  grade  and  had 
to  be  transferred  to  another  school  be- 
cause the  one  he  had  been  attending  had 
no  facilities  for  boys  beyond  that  stage, 
he  was  promoted,  his  father  says,  with 
a  satisfactory  record. 

Meanwhile  his  religious  instruction 
was  being  continued.  After  a  year  or 
two  at  the  Hebrew  school  he  was  taken 
out  and  a  tutor  hired  to  come  to  the 
house.  From  then  until  Louis  was  thir- 
teen private  instruction  in  the  religion 
of  his  race  alternated  with  that  of  the 
school. 

The  first  definite  misdeed  of  which  his 
family  became  aware  happened  when 
Louis  was  eleven  or  twelve  years  old. 
His  father  had  lain  down  for  a  nap  one 
afternoon  when  he  heard  some  one  rat- 
tle the  small  bank  in  which  one  of  his 
sons  kept  his  savings.  Getting  up  he 
saw  Louis  and  another  boy  going  down- 
stairs. The  other  boy,  who  the  father 
knew  was  regarded  in  the  neighborhood 
as  "bad,"  was  carrying  the  bank.  The 
father  called  to  them  and  Louis  came 
back.  He  said  that  the  other  boy  had 
suggested  they  take  the  bank.  The  fath- 
er raised  his  hand  to  strike  him,  and 
Louis,  who  had  appeared  very  much 
frightened,  suddenly  turned  white  and 
fainted. 

This  first  piece  of  misconduct  deter- 
mined Louis's  father  to  move  away  from 
the  neighborhood  in  order  to  break  up 
the  associations  his  son  was  forming.  A 
month  or  two  later  the  family  entered 
an  apartment  in  Ninety-fifth  street. 

But  for  Louis,  the  "street  fiend,"  this 
was  only  a  change  from  lower  "little 
Italy"  to  upper  "little  Italy,"  into  the 
street  life  of  which  he  soon  plunged.  It 
wasn't  long,  however,  before  his  first 
associates  asserted  their  influence  and 
Louis  was  soon  playing  truant  to  slip 
back  into  the  region  where  he  had  first 
tasted  the  excitement  of  street  life. 

A  probation  officer  who  has  studied  his 
record  says  that  at  twelve  and  thirteen 
years  of  age  he  was  a  frequenter  of  the 
pool-rooms  near  the  corners  of  Clinton 
and  Grand  streets  and  Delancey  and 
Grand  streets,  in  his  old  neighborhood. 
There  he  was  exposed  to  the  instruction 
in  pocket-picking  already  described. 

At  thirteen  Louis  was  sent  to  a  private 
boarding  school  outside  of  New  York 
city.  He  had  graduated,  his  father  says, 
from  the  public  schools,  though  the  rec- 
ord of  his  graduation  is  not  to  be  found. 
The  private  school  proved  distasteful 
and  Louis  was  allowed  to  return  to  his 
home  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

For  a  while  he  held  a  job  in  the  ship- 
ping department  of  an  up-town  depart- 


"GYP  THE  BLOOD" 

He  and  "Lefty  Louie"  were  chums 
from  childhood,  and  Lefty's  story, 
barring  the  measles,  is  much  like 
Gyp's. 

ment  store,  but  that  failed  to  interest 
him  and  several  months  were  spent  in 
idleness.  During  this  time,  his  father 
says,  he  showed  the  same  old  passionate 
desire  to  be  upon  the  street.  The  only 
visible  effect  of  his  father's  repeated  re- 
monstrance was  to  frighten  him.  His 
father  is  sure  that  at  this  time  Louis 
was  not  engaged  in  law-breaking  prac- 
tices. 

After  a  brief  period  of  idleness  Louis 
was  employed  in  his  father's  office  in 
the  Produce  Exchange.  There  he  re- 
mained for  nearly  two  years  as  an  office 
attendant,  errand  boy,  and  in  other  ca"- 
pacities  that  called  for  little  skill  or  train- 
ing. His  father  will  not  say  whether  he' 
knew  at  this  time  that  Louis  was  lead- 
ing a  law-breaking  life,  but  he  could  not 
have  been  long  out  of  his  father's  An- 
ploy  when  his  first  arrest  occurred. 

This  happened  in  1907,  when  Louis 
was  sixteen.  The  charge  was  "disorderly 
conduct,"  and  he  was  fined  $10  and  sent 
to  the  House  of  Refuge.  Whether  a 
suspended  sentence  would  .have  taught 
him  the  error  of  his  ways,  without  add- 
ing the  embittering  touch  of  actual  im- 
prisonment, it  is  now  too  late  to  say. 
The  opportunity  to  reclaim  him  then,  if 
it  existed,  was  riot  seized. 

His  term  in  the  House  of  Refuge  was 
short  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  again 
arrested,  this  time  in  Boston  for  larceny 
from  the  person.  A  sentence  of  one  year  in 
the  House  of  Correction  was  imposed, 
l)ii t  this  was  reduced  to  nine  months. 


"DAGO  FRANK" 

"The  pity  and  conundrum  of  the 
four,"  says  his  attorney.  Was  it  the 
reformatory  that  made  him  a  crim- 
inal? 

These  were  his  arrests  up  to  the  mur- 
der of  Rosenthal.  From  1907  to  1912 
he  lived  with  his  family  in  the  Bronx, 
but  followed  no  regular  occupation  and 
seldom  worked.  He  occasionally  served 
summonses  for  lawyers. 

During  the  winter  of  1911-12  he  began 
to  be  unaccountably  absent  from  home. 
In  April,  1912,  he  married  a  girl  about 
whom  the  detectives'  terse  comment  was, 
"from  accounts,  a  good  woman."  It 
was  at  this  time  that  he  ceased  living 
with  his  parents.  It  is  declared  by  the 
detectives  that  he  and  his  wife  occupied 
a  flat  with  Whitey  Lewis  and  Dago 
Frank. 

"Either  it  is  the  street  life  of  New 
York  that  made  Louis  bad,"  says  his 
father,  "or  it  is  his  own  weak  mind.  I 
have  had  him  examined  by  a  specialist. 
Some  time  I  may  tell  what  that  revealed." 

From  Poland  to  Chinatown 

The  early  story  of  "Whitey  Lewis" 
reads  like  that  of  many  old-world  fami- 
lies who  throw  themselves  hopefully  in- 
to the  new-world  melting  pot.  Both 
parents  were  born  in  Poland,  coming  to 
this  country  in  1900,  when  Whitey  was 
twelve  years  old.  Neither  can  now  talk 
English  in  spite  of  their  fourteen  years' 
residence  in  America. 

.The  family  is  Jewish,  and  both  father 
and  mother  are  members  of  a  synagogue, 
though  not  strictly  orthodox.  For  twenty 
years  before  their  emigration  the  father 
had  been  foreman  in  a  cigar  factory.  The 
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"LEFTY   LOUW" 

Measles  sent  him  at  the  age  of  six' 
into  the  street  for  fresh  air  and  he 
quickly  became  a  "street  fiend."  Wai 
he  mentally  defective? 

loss  of  his  position  induced  him  to  try 
his  fortunes  in  this  country.  Having 
learned  the  book-binding  trade  in  his 
youth,  he  entered  on  that  occupation 
here  and  has  continued  at  it  ever  since. 
The  family  is  poor  and  two  of  Whitey's 
•TS  work  in  a  cigar  factory  to  eke 

•  >ut  the  income. 

In  Poland  Whitey  never  got  into 
trouble,  the  family  says.  He  was  given 
the  customary  religious  instruction  there, 
hut  the  parents'  efforts  to  make  a  living 
in  this  country  caused  them  to  lose  sight 

•  >f  this  branch  of  their  children's  educa- 
tion.   Whitey  was  entered  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  lower  East  Side,  where 
the  family  took  up  residence  on  arrival 
and  where  they  have  lived  ever  since. 

Apparently  the  excitement  of  street 
life  in  New  York  City  offered  tempta- 
tions to  twelve-year-old  Whitey  which 
were  too  strong  for  his  rural  upbringing 
to  overcome.  The  police  declare  that 
during  his  first  year  here  he  became  a 
frequenter  of  Chinatown,  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of  professional  crooks. 

At  fourteen,  following  his  father's 
example,  he  entered  a  book-binding  shop, 
hut  soon  left  it  to  learn  tin-smithing  with 
;m  uncle  in  Jersey  City. 

Hi*  first  arrest  was  in  1904,  when  he 
was  sixteen  years  old.  The  otfense  was 
attempted  grand  larceny  in  the  second 
degree,  and  he  pleaded  guilty.  He  was 
wit  to  Elmira  Reformatory,  being  re- 
ceived there  December  3.  Fourteen 
months  later  he  was  paroled  in  the  care 


WHITEY   LEWIS 

In  Poland,  where  he  lived  till 
twelve,  he  never  got  into  trouble.  A 
year  after  his  arrival  in  New  York 
he  knew  the  dens  of  Chinatown. 

of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York, 
and  earned  his  absolute  release  in  seven 
months. 

"While  here,"  says  the  assistant  super- 
intendent at  Elmira,  "his  conduct  was 
good.  He  worked  at  the  book-binder's 
trade  and  made  fair  progress  at  it.  His 
physical  condition  was  fair,  and  his 
mental  capacity  poor." 

In  1907  Whitey  was  again  arrested 
this  time  for  petit  larceny.  After  a 
short  term  in  the  city  reformatory  he 
was  convicted  a  third  time.  The  offense 
was  grand  larceny  in  the  second  degree 
and  he  was  sentenced  to  Sing  Sing  prison 
for  four  years.  To  these  charges  also 
he  pleaded  guilty. 

AH  these  commitments  were  known  to 
his  family,  with  whom  he  continued  to 
live,  when  not  in  prison,  until  the  year 
of  Rosenthal's  murder.  He  then  began 
to  divide  his  time  between  his  family 
and  a  married  brother.  Neither  his 
parents  nor  his  brothers  and  sisters  real- 
ized, they  declare,  that  he  was  associat- 
ing with  professional  "gangsters"  or 
"gunmen." 

When  Whitey  came  out  of  Sing  Sing 
he  worked  for  four  weeks  for  a  glass 
manufacturer  and  then,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  his  family,  entered  the  army. 
It  was  thought  that  in  this  way  his  as- 
sociations with  law-breakers  might  be 
broken  up.  He  was  sent  to  Fort  William 
McKinley  in  the  Philippines.  But  trouble 
followed  him  there,  and  in  May,  1911, 
he  was  sentenced  to  hard  labor  for  three 


months  and  dishonorably  discharged. 

His  own  story  of  the  affair  is  this: 
Being  a  Jew,  he  was  constantly  "picked 
on"  by  fellow  recruits.  His  resentment 
went  no  further  than  words  until  one 
day,  as  he  stood  paring  his  nails  with  a 
knife,  a  fellow  who  had  been  especially 
obnoxious  in  taunting  him,  started  in 
again.  Whitey  told  him  to  "cut  it  out," 
whereupon  the  fellow  got  behind  him  and 
struck  him  in  the  back.  Whitey  swung 
around  in  self-defense  and  forgetting,  he 
says,  that  he  had  a  knife  in.  his  hand: 
accidentally  cut  his  persecutor. 

A  different  view  of  the  affair  was 
taken  by  the  court  which  tried  him,  and 
he  was  found  guilty  of  "feloniously  stab- 
bing a  fellow  recruit  in  the  shoulder  and 
breast  with  intent  to  do  him  bodily 
harm." 

After  this  Whitey  returned  to  New 
York  and  again  fell  in  with  his  old  as- 
sociates. Like  Lefty  Louie  and  Gyp  the 
Blood,  he  declared  on  the  witness  stand 
that  he  had  met  Jack  Zelig,  the  notor- 
ious gang  leader,  about  a  year  before  the 
murder. 

One  of  his  brothers  was  sent  to  the 
House  of  Refuge  in  1907,  and  another 
in  1908,  the  latter  for  picking  a  pocket. 

The  Conundrum  of  the  Four 

In  the  opinion  of  the  attorney  who  de- 
fended the  gunmen,  Dago  Frank  is  "the 
pity  and  the  conundrum  of  the  four." 

Both  his  parents  were  born  in  Italy, 
as  was  Frank  also.  He  was  twenty-seven 
years  old  at  the  time  of  the  Rosenthal 
murder.  His  father,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  a  tailor,  died  years  ago  and  his  moth- 
er is  a  feeble  old  woman,  whose  almost 
constant  presence  at  the  trial  of  her  son 
for  murder  excited  much  sympathy 
among  court  officials.  In  spite  of  over 
a  dozen  years'  residence  in  this  country 
she  cannot  speak  English. 

Frank  was  confirmed  in  the  San  Salva- 
tore  church  (Protestant  Episcopal),  lo- 
cated at  359  Broome  street,  New  York 
city,  on  May  22,  1901.  He  was  then 
sixteen  years  old.  The  record  of  his 
confirmation  is  still  in  existence,  and 
bears  the  signature  of  the  bishop  and 
archdeacon  of  the  diocese.  At  that  time 
the  family  lived  across  the  street  from 
the  church.  Frank's  sisters  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  of 
the  church,  and  it  is  rumored  that  Frank 
sang  in  the  choir.  This  is  denied,  the 
present  rector  says,  by  some  of  those  who 
were  connected  with  the  church  at  that 
time.  The  family  attended  the  church 
regularly. 

Frank's  earliest  employment  appears  to 
have  been  with  the  New  York  News 
Bureau,  for  which  he  worked  from  1900 
to  about  1904,  or  from  the  time  he  was 
fifteen  to  the  time  he  was  nineteen. 
From  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
three  in  the  afternoon  he  carried  printed 
sheets  from  the  office  of  the  bureau  to 
brokers  on  the  stock  exchange.  After 
three  o'clock  he  helped  in  mailing  the 
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Wall  Street  Summary,  a  journal  pub- 
lished by  the  news  bureau.  He  was 
usually  through  work  by  five  o'clock. 
His  duties  required  no  skill  and  he  was 
paid  $3.00  a  week. 

Frank's  record  with  his  employers  dur- 
ing this  period,  it  is  declared  by  em- 
ployes who  knew  him  then,  was  entirely 
clear.  No  complaint  was  made  against 
his  character  or  habits  of  industry. 

In  December,  1905,  Frank  was  con- 
victed of  carrying  concealed  weapons. 
This  was  the  first  offense  charged  against 
him,  and  it  is  the  only  one  besides  the 
murder  of  Rosenthal.  His  own  story 
of  this  early  arrest  was  that  he  was 
standing  on  the  corner  of  Elizabeth  and 
Bleecker  streets  when  a  man  approach- 
ed him  and  handed  him  a  bundle,  ask- 
ing him  to  hold  it  for  him  for  a  few  min- 
utes. The  fellow  then  went  off  and 
Frank  discovered  that  he  was  holding  a 
revolver  and  a  sling  shot.  Fifteen  min- 
utes later  he  was  arrested.  He  later 
learned,  he  said,  that  the  man  who  had 
given  him  the  weapons  was  a  former 
prisoner. 

He  was  found  guilty  and  sent  to  El- 
mira  Reformatory.  At  the  end  of  four- 
teen months  he  was  paroled  in  the  care 
of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York 
and  seven  months  later  received  his  ab- 
solute release.  The  assistant  superin- 
tendent at  Elmira  says  of  him : 

"His  physicial  condition  was  fair;  he. 
had  chromophytosis.  He  was  considered 
of  poor  mental  ability,  had  tuberculous 
glands,  and  other  serious  diseases.  He 
was  taught  the  plastering  trade  here,  and 
his  conduct  was  satisfactory." 

Frank  testified  on  the  witness  stand 
that  after  he  was  released  from  Elmira 
he  worked  for  the  Borgia  Marble  Com- 
pany, but  that  a  "touch  of  rheumatism" 
induced  him  to  give  up  that  job.  He 
then  worked,  he  said,  for  the  Johnston 
Heating  Company.  The  records  of  this 
concern  show  that  from  October,  1907, 
to  October,  1908,  he  was  employed  by  it 
as  a  steamfitter's  helper,  and  that  he  was 
assigned  to  various  construction  jobs 
around  the  country.  He  was  not  a 
skilled  mechanic.  Employes  of  the  com- 
pany declare  now  that  Frank's  employ- 
ment by  it  was  unmarked  by  trouble  of 
any  sort. 

Frank  testified  that  he  had  subsequent- 
ly been  employed  by  several  other  en- 
gineering and  construction  companies. 
How  steadily  he  worked  and  what  he 
did  with  his  spare  time  are  questions 
which  his  family  cannot  answer.  Neither 
does  it  seem  possible  to  learn  by  what 
degrees  he  finally  became  a  permanent 
acquisition  to  the  gang  led  by  Jack 
Zelig,  to  which  his  three  associates  in 
the  murder  of  Rosenthal  also  belonged. 
His  attorney  is  sure  that  Frank  had  led 
a  straightforward  life  until  his  sentence 
to  Elmira  and  that  it  was  the  associa- 
tions which  he  formed  there  that  de- 
veloped his  taste  for  "gang"  comrades 
outside. 


Frank  was  one  of  the  few  non-Jews 
who  belonged  to  Zclig's  gang.  A  Jew  had 
once  befriended  his  mother  and  sister, 
giving  them  employment  and  helping 
them  meet  their  rent,  and  ever  since 
Frank  had  had  a  kindly  feeling  for  Jews. 
When  Zelig  was  killed  a  letter  from 
Frank  was  found  on  his  body,  reciting 
these  facts  and  saying:  "Although  I'm 
a  wop,  I  know  you'll  stick  by  me." 

Gyp,  the  Pal  of  Lefty 

One  of  "Lefty  Louie's"  early  Suffolk 
street  friends  in  the  lower  East  Side 
was  a  lad  named  Harry,  now  famous 
as  "Gyp  the  Blood."  Gyp  and  Lefty 
have  been  close  friends  ever  since.  The 
story  of  Gyp's  entrance  into  law-break- 
ing is  almost  identical  with  Lefty's. 

Both  Gyp's  parents,  who  are  Hebrews, 
were  born  in  New  York.  There  is  no 
record  of  law-breaking  against  the 
father,  who  for  twenty-five  years  has 
been  in  the  tailoring  business  in  New 
York  city,  and  makes  a  comfortable  liv- 
ing for  his  family.  Gyp  was  born  in 
April,  1888,  at  419  Third  avenue.  His 
father  at  that  time  kept  a  tailoring  es- 
tablishment at  the  corner  of  Third  ave- 
nue and  Thirty-fourth  street. 

At  six  or  seven  Gyp  began  to  attend 
the  public  schools.  At  eight  he  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  private  Jewish 
tutor,  with  whom  he  studied  the  Talmud 
and  the  Old  Testament.  This  instruc- 
tion continued  until  he  was  thirteen.  His 
father,  like  "Lefty  Louie's,"  has  an  of- 
ficial connection  with  a  synagogue  and 
undertook  to  provide  his  son  with  the 
customary  religious  instruction  of  Jews. 

At  what  time  Gyp  first  entered  upon 
the  street  life  of  the  lower  East  Side 
cannot  be  told  accurately.  His  father 
says  that  he  was  required  to  be  in  the 
house  by  seven  o'clock  every  evening, 
and  was  not  allowed  to  "run  wild  on  the 
streets."  He  thinks  Gyp's  downfall  was 
due  to  the  evil  associations  formed  dur- 
ing his  first  term  in  a  penal  institution. 

When  Gyp  was  twelve  years  old,  his 
prospering  parents  joined  the  migration 
uptown,  a  year  or  two  before  Louis's 
family  moved  away  from  Suffolk  street. 
A  year  or  two  later  he  worked  as  er- 
rand boy  for  a  dry  goods  establishment 
in  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street, 
and  it  may  be  that  his  trips  to  all  parts 
of  the  city  in  that  capacity  first  acquaint- 
ed him  with  the  pool  rooms  of  Delancey, 
Grand  and  Clinton  streets.  Certain  it 
is  that  he  and  Lefty  were  at  this  time 
frequenters  of  those  places  and  were 
rapidly  being  shaped  by  the  associations 
which  they  found  there. 

In  1905,  when  Gyp  was  seventeen 
years  old,  he  was  arrested  for  the  first 
time.  The  charge"  was  petit  larceny, 
but  he  was  discharged.  The  next  year 
he  was  arrested  for  a  similar  offense 
and  sentenced  to  nine  months  in  the  city 
reformatory.  A  second  term  in  the  city 
reformatory  was  followed  by  a  year  in 
the  state  penitentiary  in  1909. 


Two  of  Gyp's  younger  brothers  have 
been  convicted  of  law-breaking.  One 
was  suspended  from  a  public  school  in 
1908  for  "very  bad"  conduct.  He  then 
entered  a  private  school.  In  1912  he 
was  sentenced  to  Elmira.  The  other 
was  arrested  for  the  first  time  during 
the  month  of  the  Rosenthal  murder. 

Such  are,  in  part,  the  histories  of  the 
gunmen  who  killed  Rosenthal.  They 
are  the  histories  of  four  young  men 
whom  the  world  has  stamped  as  "hard- 
ened criminals,"  but  beyond  whose  con- 
nection with  a  single  crime  the  world 
has  not  cared  to  look. 

A  number  of  facts  stand  out.  First, 
there  is  no  record  of  law-breaking 
against  the  parents  of  any  of  them. 
Brothers  of  Gyp  and  Whitey  have  been 
convicted  of  offenses,  but  their  way- 
wardness came  later,  so  that  no  one  of 
the  four  can  be  explained  on  the  ground 
that  he  came  from  a  long  line  of  crim- 
inals, or  that  family  example  and  en- 
couragement is  responsible  for  his  un- 
doing. 

The  early  years  of  each  seem  quite 
clearly  to  have  been  normal  and  straight- 
forward, giving  no  hint  of  the  direction 
later  conduct  was  to  take.  One  by  one, 
through  disease,  going  to  school,  or  go- 
ing to  work,  they  came  into  contact  with 
the  abnormal  street  life  of  a  crowded  and 
heterogeneous  community.  Their  youth 
demanded  play  and  excitement  and  they 
sought  these  where  they  were  easiest  to 
find. 

Gradually  but  with  seeming  inevitable- 
ness  they  made  the  acquaintance  of  older 
boys  and  men  who  had  mastered  the 
trick  of  turning  an  easy  dollar.  No 
power  is  as  strong  as  that  of  suggestion 
and  glittering  example,  and  the  swag- 
gering ways  and  affluence  of  these  peo- 
ple made  heroes  of  them. 

Their  own  entrances  into  crime  were 
gradual,  beginning,  in  every  case  but 
that  of  Dago  Frank,  with  petty  attempts 
while  they  were  still  in  their  teens  to 
get  spending  money  easily.  Yet  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  give  them  the  bene- 
fit of  a  sympathetic  understanding. 
Whatever  help  there  may  be  in  proba- 
tion and  suspended  sentence  was  not 
extended  to  them. 

This  is  not  a  plea  for  leniency  toward 
murderers.  It  is  the  mere  putting  of  a 
question.  No  people  is  without  its 
machinery  of  punishment.  Is  it  not  im- 
portant also  to  know  why  those  punished 
come  to  such  a  pass?  Must  the  obtain- 
ing of  that  knowledge  be  left  to  the 
random  exploratidns  of  an  occasional 
journalist? 

A  deeper  question  is  involved  also. 
Has  the  philosophy  of  deterring  crime 
anything  to  do  with  the  causes  of  crim;, 
or  is  it  enough  to  go  on  removing  the 
finished  criminal?  Shall  we  attack  the 
processes  of  making  law-breakers,  or 
shall  we  be  content  to  endow  the  electric 
chair  with  immortality? 


FIFTY-FIVE   YEARS  OLD;    FORTY-FIVE  YEARS   A   WORKER  ;   THIRTY-FIVE    YEARS   A   WAGE-EARNING   MOTHER 


Mothers  Who  Must  Earn' 

A  Study  in  New  York's  West  Side 
By  Katharine  Anthony 


SEGREGATED    from    the    greater 
houses    and    the  grander  streets 
of   New   York   city,   the   Middle 
West  Side  lives  its  own  life  in 
its  own  way,  working  when  it  must  and 
snatching    its    pleasures    where    it    may. 
Old  houses,  poor  and  costly  transporta- 
tion  facilities,   and  human   inertia   com- 
bine to  produce  an   isolated  overgrown 
village.      Its    numerous    rear   tenements 
give  it  the  stamp  of  neglect  and  sordid- 
ness.     Living  in  these  little  rear  houses 

'Anthony.  Katharine :  Mothers  Who  Must 
Earn.  (West  Side  Studies.)  12  mo.  Illuv 
MO  pages.  Russell  Sage  Foundation  Publica- 
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are  the  most  conspicuously  underpaid 
workers  of  the  community, — irregular 
earners  of  both  sexes  bringing  in  just 
enough  to  keep  soul  and  body  together. 

The  neighborhood  seems  like  the  great 
neglected   backyard   of   the   rest  of  the 
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city.  Much  of  the  cast-off  clothing  and 
refuse  food  from  better  streets  find  their 
way  thither.  At  the  Salvation  Army 
headquarters  half-worn  garments  can  be 
bought  for  nominal  prices, — an  overcoat 
for  25  cents,  a  pair  of  shoes  for  10  cents. 
Under  the  Ninth  avenue  elevated  on 
Saturday  night  the  push-carts  of 
"Paddy's  Market"  display  great  heaps  of 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  other  wares  re- 
jected from  better  quarters.  Every- 
where there  are  "seconds" — oranges  that 
have  been  frozen,  nicked  dishes,  faulty 
shoes  and  garments — to  be  bought  for 
next  to  nothing.  During  the  day,  the 
peddler  carts  similar  wares  up  and  down 
through  the  streets,  filling  the  neighbor- 
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hood  with  his  hoarse  cry  and  selling  his 
load  for  what  he  can  get. 

In  the  poorest  quarters  are  families 
that  live  almost  on  waste.  The  children 
forage  for  wood,  coal,  and  ice  along  the 
railroad  tracks  and  among  the  ware- 
houses, and  the  mother  brings  home  from 
work  gifts  of  clothing  and  fragments  of 
food.  It  is  surprising  how  large  a  part 
of  the  minimum  necessary  to  support 
life  on  the  West  Side  can  be  picked  up 
from  the  streets  by  boys  and  girls  whose 
hunting  instincts  have  been  sharpened  by 
necessity. 

The  basis  of  population  is  German 
and  Irish  and  the  social  order  reflects 
the  racial  characteristics  of  both.  To 
the  Irish  comes  an  admixture  of  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch.  Each  group  preserves 
to  some  extent  its  native  habits  and 
morals,  the  more  serious  German  dwell- 
ing side  by  side  with  the  easy-going 
Irishman.  The  characters  of  Gerhardt 
Hauptmann's  sociological  dramas  live 
under  the  same  roof  with  those  of  John 
Galsworthy.  Teamster  Henschel,  with 
his  dark  rebellion,  and  Timson,  the  cab 
driver  and  drunken  philosopher,  meet  as 
neighbors  on  the  common  stairs. 

The  lives  of  the  families  whose  cir- 
cumstances are  reviewed  in  this  study 
are  peculiarly  bound  up  with  their  en- 
vironment. One  can  fancy  some  Jacques 
of  the  West  Side  reviewing  the  seven 
ages  of  man  as  they  are  lived  by  thou- 
sands around  him.  The  infant,  born 
and  nursed  in  a  dark  tenement  room; 
then  the  school  boy  spending  a  few 
years  in  some  numbered  "P.  S."  to  learn 
for  a  brief  season  from  some  nameless 
"Teacher";  the  adolescent  making  love 
on  the  Tenth  avenue  corner;  the  young 
adventurer  risking  his  life  in  a  gang 
fight  or  in  a  game  of  street  baseball ;  the 
workingman  with  a  growing  family,  who 
takes  a  drink  to  forget  his  troubles;  the 
derelict,  old  at  forty,  finding  it  hard  now 
to  get  a  job;  and  then  the  grandfather, 
house-bound,  minding  his  daughter's 
baby  while  she  goes  out  to  do  a  day's 
work, — such  are  perhaps  the  scenes  in 
which  he  might  shadow  forth  the 
"strange,  eventful  history"  of  the  citizen 
of  the  West  Side. 

Not  all  members  of  the  family  are 
thrown  back  alike  on  the  resources  of 
their  immediate  environment.  The  fath- 
er has  glimpses  of  the  world,  even  if  only 
from  the  driving  seat  of  his  truck.  The 
son  or  daughter  may  go  to  work  down- 
town, and  though  it  costs  ten  cents  a 
d.-iy  in  carfare,  the  young  worker  has 
also  a  daily  glimpse  of  something  beyond 
the  West  Side.  It  is  the  mother  of  the 
family  who  least  often  sees  beyond  the 
neighborhood  limits.  Even  the  mothers 
who  work  away  from  home  seldom 
journey  far  to  a  job.  They  cannot  afford 
to  spend  the  time  in  traveling  back  and 
forth,  and  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  car- 
fare out  of  their  wages. 

The  effect  of  this  is  seen  in  the  kind 
of  work  that  they  do.  Unskilled,  pre- 


carious employment  is  the  only  thing 
within  reach.  This  is  especially  true 
since  the  textile  industry,  once  the  re- 
source of  women  of  this  neighborhood, 
has  moved  away.  At  present  most  mid- 
dle aged  women  who  work  are  employed 
as  scrubwomen  and  cleaners  in  the  the- 
aters and  office  buildings  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  district.  The  work  of  pub- 
lic cleaning  draws  its  recruits  principally 
from  the  class  represented  by  the  women 
of  this  study, — the  mothers  who  must 
earn.  Such  work  is  largely  drudgery. 
It  belongs  to  the  class  of  servile  rather 
than  of  specialized  labor.  They  have  no 
skill  to  market,  only  untrained  physical 
powers  to  sell. 

The  appearance  of  charwomen  on  their 
knees  scrubbing  an  office  floor,  a  public 
corridor,  or  the  lobby  of  a  theater  is  not 
one  which  inspires  respect  in  the  ordi- 
nary passer-by.  The  work  of  public 
cleaning  bears,  in  addition  to  the  ancient 
stigma  attached  to  menial  work,  the  ig- 
nominy of  being  done  in  public  places. 
The  dishevelled  working  clothes  and  the 
humble  posture  of  the  scrubbers  seem  to 
deprive  them  of  any  measure  of  human 
dignity.  Some  employers  are  inclined  to 
feel  that  the  kindest  attitude  toward 
these  workers  is  to  neglect  and  ignore 
them. 

The  irony  of  such  considerateness  is 
apparent  when  one  remembers  that  their 
work  was  done  in  public  corridors  al- 
most as  exposed  as  a  city  thoroughfare. 
They  are  one  of  the  most  familiar  sights 
of  the  business  district. 

DUT  familiar  as  they  are,  the  dingy 
toilers  do  not  readily  strike  the  atten- 
tion. One  may  pass  them  again  and  again 
without  stopping  to  think  that  a  human 
life,  more  or  less  complete,  is  imprisoned 
within  each  of  these  humble  figures. 
Least  of  all  does  one  suspect  what  a  life 
of  heroic  effort  it  may  be,  or  how  many 
of  the  workers,  single-handed,  are  daily 
fighting  a  battle  that  takes  more  courage 
than  Waterloo. 

A  more  helpless  figure  than  the  middle1 
aged  mother  of  a  family  starting  out  to 
look  for  work  would  be  hard  to  imagine. 
Sometimes  she  buys  a  newspaper  and 
reads  the  advertisements.  Through 
the  woman's  exchanges,  neighborhood 
churches,  settlements,  day  nurseries,  and 
charitable  agencies,  she  may  find  oppor- 
tunities to  go  out  and  work  by  the  day. 

But  the  women  who  do  day's  work 
derive  at  best  a  varying  and  uncertain 
income.  They  complain  that  "you  never 
know  what  you'll  have  on  a  Saturday 
night."  Those  who  must  have  "some- 
thing regular"  look  for  a  factory  job  or 
an  office  cleaner's  place.  Like  their  six- 
teen-year-old daughters,  their  usual  plan 
is  simply  to  "apply  on  the  premises." 
They  walk  about  for  hours,  following  up 
poor  chances  and,  worst  of  all,  wearing 
out  their  shoes. 

With  Mrs.  Williamson  the  search  be- 
came a  desperate  one  as  the  months  went 


by.  At  her  husband's  death  she  had  been 
left  with  two  children,  a  boy  of  three 
years  and  a  girl  of  eleven  months.  Wil- 
liamson, who  had  been  second  officer  on 
a  ship,  had  left  no  insurance,  but  there 
were  considerable  savings  in  the  bank. 
Consequently  his  wife  had  funds  on  hand 
to  tide  the  family  over  a  year  and  a  half 
during  which,  of  course,  the  children 
were  growing  older  and  less  helpless. 
But  the  end  of  the  savings  inevitably 
came. 

Mrs.  Williamson  began  to  look  for 
work  at  the  beginning  of  summer.  A 
few  odd  days'  cleaning  and  a  little  sew- 
ing were  all  that  she  managed  to  pick 
up.  When  November  came  she  was  still 
looking  for  work.  Her  story  of  how  she 
finally  got  a  job  shows  what  a  desperate 
frame  of  mind  she  was  in  by  this  time. 

"There  was  a  woman  in  the  next  house 
that  worked  at  the  hospital.  One  night 
she  came  by  and  said  they  wanted  an- 
other regular  cleaning  woman.  The  next 
morning,  as  I  walked  up  to  the  hospital, 
I  kept  saying  to  myself,  if  I  didn't  get 
that  job  I  would  go  home  and  do  away 
with  my  children.  I  don't  know  what 
might  have  happened  if  they  hadn't  put 
me  to  work  that  morning.  But  they  gave 
me  the  job.  I'm  working  there  four 
months  now." 

The  job  which  probably  saved  the 
lives  of  the  Williamson  children  was 
scrubbing  stairs  and  floors  nine  hours  a 
day,  six  days  in  the  week,  and  it  pays  the 
grateful  woman  who  does  it  $6.50  a 
week. 

In  the  majority  of  public  buildings 
the  scrubbing  is  done  in  the  most  primit- 
ive fashion,  for  as  long  as  the  women's 
labor  is  as  cheap  as  it  is,  there  is  little 
incentive  for  employers  to  adopt  im- 
proved methods  of  work.  There  is  also 
a  general  belief  that  women  do  this  sort 
of  work  more  thoroughly  than  men, — 
a  fact  which  has  served  to  prolong  their 
tenure.  Moreover,  the  scrubbing  ma- 
chines which  have  been  tried  so  far 
have  not  been  satisfactory.  The  super- 
intendent of  one  building  experimented 
with  one  in  the  large  ground  floor  thor- 
oughfare, but  gave  it  up  and  returned  to 
primitive  hand-and-k'nee  scrubbers. 

It  was  difficult  to  get  the  superintend- 
ent to  speak  calmly  of  this  scrubbing 
machine,  or  to  refer  to  the  experiment 
at  all  further  than  to  declare  he  would 
never  repeat  it.  However,  he  consented 
to  make  the  following  charges  against 
it:  "It  took  three  men  to  run  it, — one 
to  operate  it,  one  to  carry  water,  and  one 
to  wipe  up  after  it.  It  didn't  clean  the 
floors  and  it  didn't  touch  the  corners." 

Most  of  the  theaters  have  installed 
vacuum  cleaners  operated  by  male  por- 
ters; but  as  yet  they  are  not  seriously 
depended  on,  and  their  daily  use  is  said 
to  wear  out  the  carpets.  The  charwomen 
instinctively  recognize  in  the  vacuum 
cleaner  a  natural  enemy,  and  none  of 
them  can  be  induced  to  say  a  word  in 
its  praise.  They  realize  that  as  hand 
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A    GERMAN    MOTHER    AND    HEK    YOUNGEST 


cleaning  in  public  buildings  is  replaced 
by  machine  cleaning  their  jobs  will  dis- 
appear. 

The  women  suffer  excessively  from 
"cricks"  in  the  back  and  neck,  due  to  the 
long  continued  strain  of  stooping  and 
kneeling.  But  they  are  not  allowed  to 
use  long  handled  mops.  The  reason 
usually  given  is  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  clean  so  thoroughly  with  mops.  How- 
ever, it  was  observed  in  a  certain  hos- 
pital where  most  of  the  floors  are  done 
by  women  on  their  knees,  that  a  few 
rooms,  including  the  antiseptic  operating 
room,  were  considered  sufficiently  clean 
after  a  porter  had  gone  over  the  floors 
carefully  with  a  long  handled  mop. 

A  serious  feature  connected  with  pub- 
lic cleaning  is  the  thirst  ciused  by 
breathing  in  dust.  In  one  wil-ccnduct- 
ed  theater,  the  eighteen  scrnliw.  •  .!,  had 
a  cup  of  tea  together  at  10  o'clocK  m  the 
morning.  The  manager  was  alive  10  the 
fact  that  sweeping  is  a  d  isty  and  fati- 
guing occupation,  causing  excessive 
thirst  and  creating  one  of  the  primary 
conditions  for  th»  beer-drinking  habit. 

The  dangers  to  health  from  constant- 
ly breathing  the  germ-laden  dust  of 
great  assemblage  plnccs  need  scarcely  be 
mentioned.  The  public  cleaning  woman 
is  the  first  and  chief  victim  of  the  dis- 
gusting habit  of  spitting.  Decent  women 
were  compelled  to  scrub  floors  unspeak- 
ably defiled  by  spitting,  a  condition  as 


dangerous  as  it  was  revolting.  One 
woman  was  said  to  have  acquired  tuber- 
culosis in  her  finger  from  scrubbing  the 
floor  of  an  orchestra.  It  is  true  that  not 
all  cleaning  jobs  were  equally  bad,  but 
the  worst  involved  hardships  which  were 
an  offense  against  humanity  and  bore  no 
relation  to  the  numbers  of  women  en- 
gaged. 

But  the  ability  to  make  the  best  of 
conditions  which  we  can't  remedy  be- 
longs to  these  women  as  well  as  to  others 
niore  fortunate  than  they.  Hear  Mrs. 
Clinton,  as  she  walks  to  the  theater  at 
5  o'clock  on  a  snowy  winter  afternoon. 
"I  think  I'm  going  to  be  able  to  keep 
this  job,"  she  says,  "because  six  women 
have  tried  it  before  me  and  all  of  them 
gave  it  up.  But  I'm  a  steady  worker, 
and  that's  what  people  want  in  New 
York." 

A  GAINST  the  somber  background  of 
"^  West  Side  conditions,  the  special 
group  of  370  women  forming  the  basis  of 
this  study  stand  out  in  distinct  relief.  It  is 
not  only  because  we  have  focused  atten- 
tion on  the  simple  realities  of  their  lives 
that  these  women  seem  better  than  their 
environment  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
The  fact  that  the  women  were  working 
qualified  them  at  once  for  respect.  They 
had  had  the  enterprise  to  find  work 
and  the  industry  to  keep  it.  They  had 
not  "put  their  children  away"  but  were 


making  every  effort  to  keep  up  a  home. 
Their  determination  to  shoulder  their 
obligations  and  meet  the  responsibilities 
was  nothing  short  of  heroic.  To  a  large 
extent,  they  represent  the  best  standards 
and  the  best  elements  of  West  Side  life. 
The  reason  why  these  mothers  were 
at  work  is  to  be  sought  primarily  in> 
the  condition  of  the  principal  bread-win- 
ner. According  to  whether  the  father 
is  dead  or  absent,  whether  he  is  living  at 
home,  and  is  unemployed  or  at  work,  the 
economic  circumstances  of  the  family 
may  be  roughly  determined.  The  370 
women  studied  are  here  divided  into  six 
groups, — those  whose  husbands  were 
withdrawn  from  the  family  through 
death,  desertion,  or  separation  forming 
three  of  them,  and  those  whose  hus- 
bands were  living  at  home  in  a  state  of 
incapacitation,  idleness,  or  employment 
forming  the  remaining  three.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  number  and  per- 
centage of  mothers  in  each  group: 

CONJUGAL    CONDITION    OF    370    WAGE- 
EARNING  MOTHERS 
Conjugal    condition      Number 


Widows  

Deserted  wives 

Separated  wives 

Wives  with  incapacitated 

husbands  

Wives  with  idle  husbands. 
Wives  with  husbands  at 

work 


125 

40 

9 

21 
12 

163 


Per  cent 

33.8 

10.8 

2.4. 

3.? 
3.3 

44.1 


Total. 


370        100.0 
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It  must  be  noted  that  the  distribution 
of  women  according  to  family  status, 
shown  by  the  foregoing  table,  is  not  rep- 
resentative of  family  conditions  in  the 
district.  Naturally,  the  proportion  of 
widows,  deserted  wives,  and  separated 
wives  would  be  much  higher  among 
wage-earning  women  than  in  the  general 
population  of  the  locality.  It  must  be 
noted  also  that  "incapacitated"  in  the 
above  table  means  invalidity  through 
specific  disease  and  not  old  age  alone. 
Husbands  were  counted  "idle"  only  when 
they  had  been  out  of  work  for  at  least 
a  year.  Among  those  "at  work,"  many 
intermittent  or  irregular  workers  were 
therefore  included. 

Briefly,  the  conditions  within  the 
family  for  our  370  mothers  were  as  fol- 
lows :  The  largest  group  of  families  was 
that  in  which  the  fathers  were  living  at 
home  and  were  "at  work."  The  next 
largest  was  the  group  of  widows' 
families.  Of  the  latter,  more  than  one- 
third,  as  further  study  showed,  had  been 
deprived  of  the  breadwinner  by  tubercu- 
losis— the  disease  which,  most  of  all,  ex- 
hausts the  economic  resources  of  the  sur- 
vivors. 

Tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  work-acci- 
dents, and  industrial  disease  were  re- 
sponsible for  fully  60  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  dead  or  disabled  wage- 
earners. 

Of  the  living  husbands,  more  than  60 
per  cent  were  under  forty-five  and  should 
still  have  been  earning  regularly.  An 
examination  of  their  occupations,  how- 
ever, showed  that  they  were  engaged  in 
low-paid  work  and  that  more  than  half 
of  them  were  in  occupations  where  un- 
employment is  characteristic.  Less  than 
half  the  families  had  children  who  had, 
reached  working  years.  As  to  nation- 
ality, the  families  were  principally 


Americans  and  Americanized  German 
and  Irish,  with  homogeneous  social  ideals. 
All  these  circumstances  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  primary  reason  why  the 
women  worked  was  not  moral  or  racial, 
but  economic.  They  were  the  wives  and 
widows  of  under-employed  and  under- 
paid men  and  were  compelled  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  family  whatever  earning  value 
their  labor  possessed. 

A  very  small  number  of  the  living 
husbands  had  been  at  work  regularly 
during  the  year.  Some  had  been  out 
of  work  a  month,  some  two  months, 
some  four  months — not  sick  or  ailing  in 
body,  but  just  out  of  work,  that  dread- 
ful West  Side  affliction  which  is  feared 
more  than  the  direst  sickness.  For 
these  men,  a  vacation  of  one-fifth  of  the 
year  taken  piecemeal  or  all  at  once, 
meant  that  the  wife  went,  to  work  to  pay 
the  rent  and  the  family  went  hungry, 
"Up  to  the  mark  all  day  and  every  day," 
as  Mr.  Galsworthy  points  out,  is  the 
only  successful  formula  for  the  work- 
ingman's  existence. 

Sometimes  the  disaster  strikes  a  man 
without  a  word  of  warning,  just  when  the 
family  have  begun  to  entertain  hopes  and 
to  make  plans.  The-Gurneys  had  just 
moved  into  a  four-room  flat  with  rent  at 
$16.  They  had  formerly  lived  in  a  rear 
tenement,  but  Mr.  Gurney,  who  was  a 
cab  driver,  thought  he  was  "in  steady" 
for  a  while.  Then  one  day,  Mrs.  Gurney, 
coming  home  in  the  afternoon,  "saw  his 
boots  and  his  band-box  with  his  hat  in 
the  middle  of  the  room."  Mr.  Gurney 
was  nowhere  about".  He  had  gone  out 
again  after  leaving  these  silent  witnesses 
of  misfortune.  Mrs.  Gurney  threw  her- 
self on  the  bed  and  wept  despairingly. 
The  Gurneys  were  soon  living  in  a  base- 
ment. 

"Laid    off"    and   "fired"   are    familiar 


words  in  the  family  vocabulary.  They 
are  among  the  first  Americanisms  ac- 
quired by  the  immigrant  workman  and 
he  can  pronounce  them  with  -dreadful 
distinctness.  A  young  Danish  woman 
with  gentle  manners  and  refined  habits 
had  recently  moved  to  the  West  Side  and 
was  learning  English  very  slowly.  In 
due  course  of  time,  her  husband  lost  his 
place,  or,  as  she  put  it  when  I  happened 
in  on  the  very  day  of  the  disaster,  "Me 
hoosband  bin  fired."  In  this  grotesque 
and  sad  little  statement  lay  the  gist  of 
all  the  dark  possibilities  now  confronting 
the  Carlsen  family.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, these  possibilities  never  arrived, 
for  Carlsen  was  out  only  six  weeks.  In 
the  meantime,  his  wife  took  her  children 
to  the  day  nursery  and  did  day's  work. 

In  the  group  of  370  families  there 
were  283  working  children,  and  of  these 
28  per  cent  were  under  sixteen  years  of 
age.  In  homes  where  circumstances  are 
poor  enough  to  force  the  mother  into 
employment,  the  children  naturally  go 
to  work  as  soon  as  the  law  permits. 
There  were  very  few  cases  where  the 
mother  was  trying  to  keep  children  in 
school  after  they  were  able  to  qualify  for 
work.  For  the  majority  of  the  women 
it  required  heroic  efforts  merely  "to  keep 
the  family  together."  When  shelter,  food, 
and  clothing  are  matters  of  insecurity, 
education  is  beyond  the  possible. 

QNE-THIRD  of  the  women  visited 
were  widows.  There  were  125  of 
these  fatherless  families  where  the  moth- 
er was  compelled  to  perform  the  duties 
of  both  parents  and  to  support  a  family 
of  several  persons  on  an  income  scantily 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  one.  To  all  these 
homes  disease  or  accident  had  dealt  a 
blow  which  had  permanently  altered  the 
family  structure.  The  deserting  hus- 
band may  return  and  take  up  his  re- 
sponsibilities once  more;  the  loafer  may 
reform  and  go  to  work;  the  man  who 
has  lost  his  job  may  find  another  next 
week  or  tomorrow — vague  hopes  like 
these  play  their  part  in  the  lives  of  the 
women  whose  husbands  are  still  whole 
and  sound.  But  where  disease  and  ac- 
cident have  done  their  work  the  situa- 
tion of  the  family  is  comparatively 
static.  It  is  true  that  the  widow's  chil- 
dren are  growing  on  toward  the  day 
when  they  also  will  become  wage-earn- 
ers. The  precariousness  of  the  family's 
position  is  proportioned  exactly  accord- 
ing to  whether  that  day  is  near  or  dis- 
tant. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  total  group  of 
370  wage-earning  mothers  were  employ- 
ed in  some  form  of  domestic  and  per- 
sonal service,  chiefly  outside  the  home. 
This  included  besides  public  cleaning, 
which  has  already  been  described,  work 
in  hotels,  restaurants  (as  waitresses), 
janitress'  work,  and  kindred  occupations. 

A  lesser  group  of  the  women  were 
working  in  West  Side  factories.  Here 
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the  daily  hours  are  longer  but  the  work 
is  nearer  home  than  the  office  cleaning 
jobs.  The  laundry  on  the  block  or  the 
candy  factory  in  the  next  street, — almost 
automatically  the  women  apply  at  these 
places  for  work.  They  may  know  condi- 
tions in  the  neighboring  factory  to  be 
especially  hard  and  conditions  in  a  more 
distant  factory  to  be  more  endurable, 
yet  they  will  prefer  the  job  in  the  nearer 
place. 

The  windows  of  Mrs.  Ray's  flat  faced 
the  rear  of  the  Diamond  Laundry.  The 
"Diamond"  was  well-known  for  its  of- 
fenses in  overtime.  Mrs.  Ray  could  see 
the  women  at  work  there  evening  after 
evening  and  noticed  the  hour  when  they 
went  home.  In  Movember  she  remarked, 
"Them  poor  souls  haven't  gone  home  a 
night  this  week  till  9  o'clock."  But  later, 
when  her  husband  lost  his  job  as  driver, 
she  went  straight  to  the  "Diamond"  to 
get  work.  For,  notwithstanding  the  long 
hours,  the  laundry  windows  overlooked 
her  own  apartment  and  its  front  door 
was  one  short  block  from  her  own. 

pHE  West  Side  laundries,  in  particu- 
lar— 14  in  number — are  described  in 
a  recent  report  of  the  state  factory  inves- 
tigating commission.  According  to  this 
report,  "Machine  washing  and  ironing, 
as  it  is  carried  on  in  the  motor  laundries 
visited,  retains  all  the  worst  features  of 
domestic  drudgery  and  adds  the  further 
evils  of  long  hours,  speeding,  and  dang- 
erously unhealthful  condition."* 

Here  is  an  extract  from  an  investi- 
gator's notebook  which  describes  the 
home-coming  of  one  laundry  worker: 

The  visitor  called  at  9  p.  m.  on  Mrs. 
Sanford,  a  shaker  in  a  steam  laundry. 
Mrs.  Sanford  was  found  sleeping  on  a 
sofa  near  the  door,  where  she  had  ap- 
parently dropped  down  on  coming  in 
from  the  laundry  a  half  hour  before. 
Her  hat  lay  on  the  sofa  beside  her.  An 
old  woman  was  moving  about  the  room 
and  preparing  to  feed  Mrs.  Sanford's 
four-months'-old  baby  which  lay  in  the 
rocking  chair  wrapped  in  a  blanket. 
Neither  the  operations  of  the  old  nurse 
nor  the  arrival  of  the  visitor  disturbed 
the  laundry  worker,  who  lav  across  the 
sofa  like  a  dead  person  and  awakened 
only  when  the  old  woman  shook  her 
violently  by  the  arm. 

Another  extract  reads: 

Mrs.  Ambrosiano  came  across  the 
street  from  the  laundry  at  8  o'clock.  She 
took  the  baby  from  Marie  and  sat  down 
in  a  chair  with  the  child  in  her  arms, 
kept  crying  as  she  fondled  the  baby, 
"Oh,  my  back  !  Oh,  my  arms !" 

A  comparison-  between  the  work  of  the 
women  and  the  work  of  their  daughters 
points  to  the  changing  nature  of  wom- 
en's work. 

The  370  mothers  had  111  daughters 
who  were  wage-earners.  Needless  to 
say,  all  of  the  daughters  in  these  f.imi- 

'Prfliminary  Rrport  of  the  New  York 
State  Factory  Investigating  Commission, 
191Z.  Vol.  1,  Appendix  V,  p.  345. 


lies  had  obtained  their  working  papers 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  From 
the  list  of  the  girls'  occupations,  it  was 
found  that  the  percentage  in  domestic 
service  was  a  negligible  one.  Forty-one 
per  cent  of  them  worked  in  stores  and 
offices  and  51  per  cent  in  shops  and 
factories. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  working  boys 
were  engaged  in  trade  and  transporta- 
tion. They  were  drivers  and  helpers  on 
wagons,  errand  boys,  office  boys,  etc. — 
that  is  to  say,  "runners"  of  various  kinds. 
Their  jobs  do  not  lead  to  promotions. 
Only  24  per  cent  of  the  boys  were  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  occupations. 

1  here  are  two  reasons  why  so  large 
a  number  of  the  youths  were  found  in 
unskilled  and  futureless  work.  The 
same  conditions  that  cause  the  mother  to 
work  make  it  difficult  for  h<<r  to  stand. 
out  for  advantageous  employment  for 
her  children.  They  must  take  the  first 
job  that  presents  itself  and  consider 
themselves  lucky  if  anything  offers.  A 
second  reason  is  simply  that  trade  train- 
ing is  not  available. 

When  we  speak  of  the  hours  of  work 
of  laboring  people,  we  presuppose  some 
hours  of  leisure.  The  workingman  has 
an  hour  at  the  end  of  the  day  when  he 
stretches  his  legs  by  the  kitchen  stove 
and  lights  his  pipe.  Or,  instead,  he  turns 
into  the  corner  saloon  for  the  miracul- 
ous draught  which  pours  the  sense  of 
freedom  through  his  veins  and  wipes  out 
the  memory  of  heavy  toil. 

But  the  wife  of  the  workingman  who 
goes  out  daily  to  earn  has  not  even  this 
brief  hour  of  freedom.  To  speak  of  her 
"hours  of  work"  is  misleading.  There 
is  no  hour  of  her  day  but  has  its  duty, 
there  is  no  day  of  her  week  but  has  its 
labors. 

Among  this  comparatively  small  group 
of  370  women,  almost  every  variety  and 


arrangement  of  working  hours  known  in 
industry  was  found.  Only  a  minor  group 
of  them,  the  23  per  cent  employed  in 
factories,  were  in  occupations  in  which 
the  state  regulates  the  hours  of  labor. 
The  result  was  that  many  of  them,  in  oc- 
cupations ignored  by  the  statutory  pro- 
visions, worked  hours  that  were  exces- 
sively long,  while  for  others  the  working 
time  was  unnecessarily  interrupted  and 
broken  up  and  irregularly  distributed. 

PHE  significance  of  the  length  of  the 
working  hours  in  a  study  of  wage- 
earning  women  lies  in  their  relation  to 
the  home  life  of  the  women.  Their  influ- 
ence is  to  be  traced  in  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  women  and  in  the  condi- 
tion of  their  homes.  The  influence  of 
the  hours  of  work  on  the  wages  paid  is, 
as  we  shall  see,  less  important  than  might 
be  expected.  The  women  who  work  by 
the  day,  unless  in  great  necessity,  do  not 
go  out  more  than  five  days  in  the  week. 
They  consider  that  Saturday  belongs  to 
their  own  homes.  Some  of  them  who  do 
not  need  to  work  more  than  half  time, 
find  they  can  keep  up  their  homes  better 
by  working  out  three  whole  days  in  the 
week  than  by  taking  a  regular  half-time 
job  that  requires  attendance  on  six  days. 

Many  of  the  short-day  workers  were 
public  cleaners  in  offices  and  theaters, 
and  some  of  these  worked  a  half  day  or 
whole  day  on  Sunday.  The  working 
day,  which  is  standardized  in  some 
buildings  to  occupy  not  more  than  five 
and  one-half  hours,  is  divided  into  two 
"tricks"  of  three  hours  and  two  and  one- 
half  hours  each.  The  first  is  from  6  a.  m. 
to  9  a.  m.  and  the  second  from  5  p.  m.  to 
7:30  p.  m.  In  some  buildings,  however, 
the  women  work  "till  they  get  through." 

The  hours  of  the  laundry  workers. 
candy  factory  workers,  and  other  factory 
employes  are  regulated  by  law  and  limit- 
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ed  to  sixty  hours  a  week.'  The  normal 
working  day  for  them  is  from  7 :30  a.  in. 
to  6  p.  m.  with  half  an  hour  off  for  din- 
ner. But  overtime  is  common  and  I  have 
more  than  once  seen  women  come  into 
their  homes  at  9  o'clock  in  the  evening 
in  a  shocking  state  of  exhaustion. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  a  note  book: 

Monday  evening,  March  14.  Visitor 
was  present  when  Mrs.  Regan  returned 
from  her  work  at  the  shirtwaist  factory 
where  she  operates  a  buttonhole  machine. 
It  was  10  p.  m.  when  Mrs.  Regan  reach- 
ed home,  having  left  the  workroom  at 
9:30.  Her  lips  were  dry  and  parched; 
her  voice  sounded  thick  and  hoarse,  and 
she  swallowed  frequently.  "You  look  as 
if  your  tonsils  might  be  swollen,  Mrs. 
Regan,"  said  the  visitor.  "Oh,  no."  she 
said,  "I'm  only  tired."  Her  eyes  had  a 
peculiar  fixed  stare.  She  was  very 
talkative  and  began  telling  a  lengthy  cir- 
cumstantial story  about  one  of  the  day's 
happenings  in  the  shop.  A  few  moments 
later  she  repeated  the  same  storv,  de- 
tail for  detail,  having  apparently  wholly 
forgotten  in  the  meantime  that  she  had 
told  it.  In  the  course  of  further  conver- 
sation, she  retold  two  other  stories  each 
as  detailed  as  the  first.  She  was  in  an 
extreme  state  of  fatigue. 

Yet  another  extract: 

Called  at  Mrs.  Murtha's,  a  costume 
worker's,  at  9  p.  m. 

Found  the  kitchen  door  standing  open. 
The  three  children  were  alone  and  were 
still  waiting  for  their  mother,  as  they 
were  afraid  to  go  to  bed  without  her. 
Annie,  the  oldest,  said  her  mother  was 
working  Sundays,  too,  as  it  was  rush 
season  at  the  shop. 

TPHE  hotel  workers,  as  well  as  the  fac- 
tory  employes,  furnished  instances  of 
excessive  hours.  That  the  women  are 
submissive  to  these  conditions  is  undoubt- 
edly due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  com- 
plete stultification  of  spirit  to  which  a 
life  of  monotonous  toil  has  reduced  them. 
The  hours  of  full-time  waitresses  in 
restaurants  are  excessively  long.  In  most 
restaurants  they  must  be  present  from 
8  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.  Scarcely  any  woman 
who  is  keeping  up  even  the  pretense  of 
a  home  can  undertake  to  work  as  a  full- 
time  waitress.  Yet  there  was  one  woman 
on  my  list  who  was  doing  it, — working 
seventy-two  hours  a  week.  During  the 
twelve  hours  of  her  daily  absence,  her 
little  boy  was  cared  for  in  the  public 
school  just  six  hours.  For  the  remain- 
ing six,  he  lived  in  doorways  and  on  the 
street.  There  is,  however,  considerable 
opportunity  for  half-time  and  part-time 
work  in  restaurants.  The  heavy  rush 
of  patronage  during  the  luncheon  hour 
makes  it  necessary  to  employ  extra  wait- 
resses for  the  midday  meals.  The  hours  of 
this  work  make  it  attractive  to  the  mar- 
Tim  investigation  was  made  before  the 
amendment  to  the  labor  law  was  passed  re- 
ducini:  tl'«  Icijal  limit  of  working  hours  for 
women  from  sixty  to  fifty-four  hours  a 
week,  wlrch  went  into  effect  October  1. 
1912.  A  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of 
women  in  factories  before  6  a.  m.  or  after 
10  p.  m.  went  into  effect  July  1,  1913. 


ried  woman  who  finds  it  necessary  to  earn. 

A  considerable  amount  of  Sunday 
work  was  discovered.  In  fact,  10  per 
cent  of  the  370  women  were  working  a 
half  day  or  whole  day  on  Sundays. 
There  is  something  scarcely  less  than 
monstrous  in  the  situation  which  re- 
quires the  mother  of  a  family  to  go  to 
work  seven  days  in  the  week.  Mrs. 
Mary  Carter,  who  had  been  a  cleaner  at 
the  same  concert  hall  for  the  last  six 
years  "off  and  on,"  had  two  children, 
one  daughter  of  five  and  another  of  eight 
months.  Mrs.  Carter  .said  she  was  "even 
more  foolish  about  this  second  baby  than 
about  the  first."  When  the  visitor  called 
one  evening,  the  mother  was  admiring 
the  baby  as  it  "sat  up."  "It's  the  first 
time  I've  seen  her  do  it,"  she  explained. 
"You  see  I  work  Sundays,  and  she's  gen- 
erally too  sleepy  to  play  when  I  get  home 
nights." 

There  is  some  night  work  as  well  as 
Sunday  work  among  theater  charwomen. 
Each  time  a  new  play  is  put  on,  the  stage 
is  thoroughly  scrubbed.  As  this  is  a  very 
special  chore  outside  the  usual  day's 
work,  it  always  means  night  duty  or 
overtime.  Some  moving  picture  shows 
which  are  open  all  day  and  every 
evening  are  scrubbed  at  night.  The 
women  go  to  work  at  11  p.  m.  and 
return  home  at  7  a.  m.,  seven  nights  in 
the  week.  One  woman  had  a  four  years' 
record  of  work  in  such  a  place. 

Seasonal  variation  in  their  work  is  an- 
other difficulty  with  which  the  women 
who  must  have  regular  work  are  com- 
pelled to  contend.  Many  of  the  thea- 
ters close  for  the  summer;  the  laundries 
and  candy  factories  and  garment  fac- 
tories are  slack  in  that  season.  A  few 
of  the  women  manage  to  dovetail  two 
fairly  regular  occupations.  However, 
combinations  of  employment  mean  a 
change  from  one  dwelling  to  another  or 
other  changes  to  which  a  woman  with  a 
family  finds  it  difficult  to  adjust  herself. 
She  has  not  the  mobility  of  an  unmarried 
worker.  Moreover,  the  finding  of  twa 
occupations  to  fill  out  the  year  requires 
more  ingenuity  than  the  average  work- 
ing woman  can  be  assumed  to  possess. 

PHERE  is  no  free  municipal  or  state 
employment  agency  at  which  these 
women  may  apply,  as  they  might  if  they 
were,  for  instance,  in  the  state  of  Mas- 
sachusetts or  of  Wisconsin.  The  National 
Employment  Exchange  of  New  York, 
maintained  by  public  spirited  citizens,  is 
an  agency  which  aims  to  bring  together 
the  job  and  the  man,  with  the  least  pos- 
sible waste  and  expense  to  both  sides. 
But  the  field  of  the  exchange  is  limited 
to  manual  labor  for  men,  and  office  work 
for  men  and  women.  It  does  not  handle 
the  manual  work  of  women. 

In  the  meantime,  the  women  of  the 
tenements  roughly  co-operate  to  help 
each  other  get  work.  Over  half  of  the 
West  Side  women,  when  asked  how  they 
had  secured  their  position,  replied  that 


they  had  got  it  "through  a  friend."  The 
women  feel  a  strong  sense  of  mutual 
responsibility.  It  does  not  occur  to  them 
to  seek  any  immediate  reward  for  their 
services  from  either  side.  It  is  enough 
for  them  if  they  can  thus  "square  them- 
selves with  the  boss"  and  secure  a 
friendly  fellow  worker. 

In  the  following  table  the  weekly 
earning  of  the  mothers,  including  part- 
time  and  full-time  workers,  are  given. 
For  the  sake  of  establishing  a  standard, 
it  is  assumed  that  the  current  earnings 
of  the  workers  were  continuous  through 
the  year: 

WEEKLY  EARNINGS  or  370  WAGE-EARNING 
MOTHERS 


Mothers 

Weekly  Earnings 

Num- 

Per 

ber 

cent 

Less  than  $1.00  

3 

.8 

$1.00  and  less  than  $2.00.  .-.  . 

16 

4.3 

$2.00  and  less  than  $3.00  

34 

9.2 

$3.00  and  less  than  $4.00  

47 

12.7 

$4.00  and  less  than  $5.00  

48 

13.0 

$5.00  and  less  than  $6.00  

43 

11.6 

$6.00  and  less  than  $7.00  

77 

20.9 

$7.00  and  less  than  $8.00  

39 

10.6 

$8.00  and  less  than  $9.00  

19 

5.1 

$9.00  and  less  than  $10.00.  . 

19 

5.1 

$10.00  and  less  than  $11.00.. 

9 

2.4 

$11.00  and  less  than  $12.00.  . 

2 

.5 

$12.00  and  over.. 

14 

3.8 

Total    370      100.0 

There  seems  to  be  something  ap- 
proaching a  standard  amount  paid  which 
has  small  relation  to  the  sort  of  work 
done  or  the  number  of  hours  worked. 
This  approximates  a  dollar  a  day  for 
each  working  day  of  the  week. 

CUNDAY  work  is  the  only  thing  which 
is  almost  certain  to  increase  wages. 
The  seven-day  workers  are  likely  to  earn 
more  than  the  standard  wage  of  $6.00  a 
week.  One-third  of  the  women  work- 
ing Sundays  were  being  paid  $9.00  a 
week  and  the  average  for  the  whole 
group  (37  in  number)  was  $7.50.  The 
reason  for  the  better  rate  is  apparent. 
No  woman,  even  when  pressed  back  to 
her  last  bulwarks,  will  leave  her  home 
and  children  to  go  to  work  on  Sundays — 
except  for  a  premium.  Mrs.  Manley. 
who  cleans  the  office  in  which  this  report 
is  being  written,  works  six  days  in  the 
week  for  $6.00.  Just  after  her  hus- 
band's death,  she  used  to  clean  in  a  near- 
by theater  seven  days  in  the  week  for 
$9.00.  "But  I  couldn't  keep  that  up  at 
no  price,"  she  said.  "My  Annie  used  to 
cry  so  about  my  going  off  on  Sundays. 
'It's  just  as  if  I  didn't  have  no  father  nor 
mother  either,'  she'd  say."  So  Mrs. 
Manley  sacrificed  a  third  of  her  income 
to  stay  at  home  with  Annie  on  Sundays. 
But  short  of  Sunday  work,  it  did  not 
appear  that  long  hours  made  for  higher 
wages.  In  fact,  many  of  the  lowest  paid 
workers  were  laundry  employes  toiling 
sixty  hours  a  week.  Some  of  these 
women  were  receiving  but  $4.50  for  the 
week's  work.  I  asked  one  of  them,  an 
(Continued  on  page  38.) 


Widows'  Needs 


TO  assemble  and  interpret  the 
experience  of  philanthropic  and 
other  social  agencies  in  New 
York  city  in  relation  to  the 
relief  of  widows  with  young  children 
was  the  purpose  of  the  report  from 
which  this  article  is  condensed.  The  aim 
is  to  present  an  impartial  description  of 
the  actual  situation  in  New  York  city; 
and,  to  discuss  some  of  the  elements  in- 
volved in  the  social  problem,  not  of 
widows'  pensions  but  of  widows'  needs. 

From  the  nature  of  the  study,  i.  e.,  of 
widows  with  small  dependent  children, 
it  is  obvious  that  we  are  considering 
families  in  which  there  has  been  a  pre- 
mature death  of  the  father.  That  is  to 
say,  the  ages  of  the  mothers  and  of  the 
children  testify  that  it  is  in  the  prime 
of  life  that  the  husbands  have  gone  to 
their  graves.  This  is  perhaps  almost  the 
only  respect  in  which  these  families 
may  be  said  to  present  a  uniform  like- 
ness to  one  another. 

Everyone  has  in  mind  a  typical  mother 
of  fatherless  children,  but  the  most 
striking  generalization  to  be  made  from 
this  study  is  that  there  is  in  fact  no 
such  type.  There  is  no  widow  about 
whom  statements  of  universal  applica- 
bility can  confidently  be  made.  There 
are  Jewish  widows,  Italian  widows,  Irish 
widows,  and  widows  who  were  born 
and  raised  in  New  York.  There  are  ca- 
pable and  incapable,  strong  and  delicate 
widows.  There  are  widows  resourceful 
as  the  sturdy  oak  and  others  dependent 
as  the  clinging  vine.  There  are  sober 
widows  and  drunken  widows;  angelic 
widows  and  demons  in  widows'  form; 
good  mothers  and  indifferent  mothers; 
widows  who  are  infinitely  better  off 
than  they  were  before  they  become  wi- 
dows, and  widows  whose  widowhood  is 
tragedy  and  pathos  beyond  telling. 

For  the  most  part  the  families  of  the 
widows  who  ask  for  aid  have  been  liv- 
ing at  a  very  low  standard  before  the 
husband's  death.  In  many  instances  they 
have  had  charitable  assistance  in  his 
last  illness,  and  such  assistance  has  fre- 
quently also  been  sought  in  previous 
emergencies.  The  wife  has  more  often 
than  not  earned  a  part  of  the  income 
during  her  married  life. 

In  exceptional  instances  the  family 
had  maintained  a  high  standard  during 
the  father's  life  time,  and  these  excep- 
tional instances  are  apt  to  be  remember- 
ed and  regarded  as  typical.  A  critical 
examination  of  the  records  discloses  that 
before  his  death  as  well  as  afterwards 
the  income  had  usually  been  small  and 
irregular;  sickness  and  misfortune  had 
been  all  too  common  visitors  in  these 
families,  children  had  been  anaemic  and 
abnormal,  the  tenement  small  and  un- 
sanitary, and  savings  conspicuous  by 
their  absence. 


By  Edward  T.  Devine 

The  occupations  and  wages  of  deceas- 
ed husbands  were  ascertained  in  488 
cases.  Of  these  men,  28  had  been  earn- 
ing less  than  $8  a  week — four  of  these 
because  of  physical  incapacity  and  eight 
because  of  some  mental  or  moral  weak- 
ness concerning  which  definite  knowledge 
was  obtainable;  238  had  been  earning 
from  $8  to  $12  a  week. 

These  figures,  although  fragmentary, 
indicate  that  the  wages  as  a  whole  were 
low,  and  that  the  representatives  of  the 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  trades  were 
among  the  least  efficient,  or  at  least  the 
lowest  paid,  in  their  trades.  *  This  would 
also  indicate  that  even  the  death  of  the 
chief  breadwinner  does  not  ordinarily 
force  families  in  the  higher  wage 
groups  to  resort  to  relief  societies.  Ap- 
parently the  better  paid  wage  earners 
do  to  a  large  extent  provide  for  their 
families  by  insurance  or  otherwise. 

From  the  families  included  in  this 
study  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  fath- 
er was  ascertained  in  1,225  cases.  Of 
these  the  leading  cause  of  death  was 
tuberculosis,  which  claimed  480,  or 
nearly  forty  per  cent.  Pneumonia  is 
held  responsible  for  126  deaths,  heart 
disease  for  109,  industrial  accidents  for 


THE  REPORT. 

This  report  -MS  drafted  for  a  vol- 
untary committee,  which  for  a  year 
past  has  been  investigating  matters 
relating  to  the  care,  treatment,  and 
relief  of  dependent  widows  with  de- 
pendent children  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  [See  Common  Welfare  pages.] 

It  is  based  upon  material  gathered 
by  Francis  H.  McLean,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  committee,  and  a  staff 
of  trained  social  workers. 

An  examination  was  originally 
made  of  1,556  case  records,  of  which 
391  were  supplied  by  the  Charity  Or- 
ganisation Society;  379  by  the  New 
York  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor;  278  by  the 
United  Hebrew  Charities;  300  by  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities;  l6S  by 
the  Brooklyn  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor;  and 
40  frv  the  United  Jewish  Aid  Society 
of  Brooklyn. 

Later  complete  summaries  were 
prepared  for  the  writer  -of  300  rec- 
ords 50  from  each  of  the  6  so- 
cieties, liken  consecutively  as  they 
happened  to  come,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  at- 
tfiipt  to  make  a  favorable  or  an  un- 
favorable showing  of  the  work  of 
cay  particular  society. 

An  examination  was  made  also  of 
the  applications  for  the  commitment 
of  the  children  of  widows  at  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Charities,  both  in 
Ufanhattan  and  Brooklyn  in  the  cal- 
endar year  1912.  It  was  found  that 
there  ii'cre  460  such  families  from 
•whom  children  were  received  because 
of  the  "death  of  the  father."— ED. 


59,  other  accidents  72,  cancer  46,  vio- 
lence 35,  suicide  23,  typhoid  22,  insan- 
ity 25,  alcoholism  10. 

In  the  480  families  in  which  the  father 
died  of  tuberculosis,  there  were  1,287 
children  under  fourteen.  In  the  59 
cases  of  fatal  industrial  injuries,  there 
was  a  record  of  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment in  only  four  cases.  In  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  deaths  which  oc- 
curred in  the  course  of  employment  the 
family,  so  far  as  the  records  indicate, 
received  no  compensation  whatever. 
Most  of  the  others  would  apparently 
have  come  under  the  new  compensation 
law  of  New  York  State,  insuring  to  the 
widow  from  30  to  66  2/3  per  cent  of  her 
husband's  wages  during  the  whole  of 
her  widowhood,  and  in  case  of  re-mar- 
riage for  two  years  additional. 

Between  the  exhaustion  of  the  meagre 
insurance  and  application  to  a  charitable 
society  there  is  often  a  period  of  uncer- 
tain duration  in  which  the  church  and 
relatives  display  their  maximum  gener- 
rosity.  This  is  a  period  of  anxious  ex- 
periment in  various  directions,  of  read- 
justment and  important  decisions.  If 
an  opportunity  for  sound  advice  could 
be  given  at  this  stage,  instead  of  weeks 
or  months  later  after  such  personal  re- 
sources are  exhausted,  there  would  be 
a  better  chance  of  a  successful  issue. 

When  application  is  actually  made  the 
mother  is  apt  to  be  more  or  less  de- 
moralized by  uncertainty  of  income  and 
other  circumstances  which  she  is  ill  pre- 
pared to  meet.  If  she  is  ambitious  and 
has  a  mother's  normal  devotion  to  her 
children,  she  may  be  quite  worn  out  by 
her  unguided  or  misdirected  efforts  at 
self-support.  If  of  a  hopeless  and  help- 
less disposition,  she  may  have  yielded  to 
the  first  suggestion  that  her  children  be 
sent  to  a  home,  but  may  none  the  less 
be  yearning  to  have  them  with  her  again. 
She  is  almost  certainly  living  under  in- 
tolerable conditions,  in  miserable,  dirty, 
overcrowded,  underlighted,  and  under- 
furnished  or  badly  furnished  rooms. 

Widows  in  New  York  City 

The  total  number  of  widows  under  the 
care  of  the  six  charitable  societies  in 
New  York  whose  records  were  studied 
in  the  fiscal  year  1911-12,  was  5177. 
This  is  less  than  three  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  widows  in  the  city 
and  a  little  over  ten  per  cent  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  gainfully  employed.  A  few 
of  the  other  ninety  odd  per  cent  may 
apply  to  other  charitable  societies  or  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Charities,  but 
it  is  evident  that  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority were  taking  care  of  themselves, 
with  such  assistance  as  they  may  have 
had  from  insurance,  savings,  or  other 
personal  resources. 

From  the  census  it  would  appear  that 
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Three  questions  may  be  formulated  clearly  from  the  many 
which  presented  themselves  at  the  threshold  of  the  inquiry 


THE  QUESTION:  Are  children  in 
any  considerable  number  separated 
from  their  undowed  mothers,  to  be- 
come public  charges  in  institu- 
tions or  foster  homes,  who  should 
instead  be  kept  at  home  with  their 
mothers,  whatever  financial  assist- 
ance is  necessary  to  make  this  pos- 
sible being  supplied? 

THE  ANSWER:  That  the  separa- 
tion of  children  from  good  mothers, 
well  qualified  to  care  for  them  at 
home,  and  unable  to  do  so  only  be- 
cause of  poverty  caused  by  the 
father's  death,  is  not  of  frequent 
occurrence.  In  four-fifths  of  the 
four  hundred  and  sixty  families 
from  which  children  were  received 
as  public  charges  in  the  calendar 
year  1912  because  of  the  father's 
death,  there  were  demonstrable 
conditions,  such  as  serious  illness, 
improper  guardianship,  mental  de- 
ficiency or  insanity,  which  made  it 
appear  inadvisable  for  the  children 
to  remain  with  the  mother.  In 
nearly  or  quite  all  of  the  cases  in 
which  the  children  should  have 
remained  at  home,  concerted  action 
by  public  officials  and  voluntary 
agencies,  such  as  actually  occurs 
daily  in  many  cases,  could  probably 
have  prevented  commitment. 


THE  QUESTION:  Are  widows 
wlto  apply  to  one  of  the  charitable 
societies  or  to  their  church  for  aid 
receiving  proper  consideration  and 
care?  Are  reasonable  plans  made 
•for  them,  and  are  there  sufficient 
resources  to  carry  such  plans  into 
effect? 

THE  ANSWER:  That  the  charitable 
societies  do  give  admirable  care 
in  many  cases  to  those  who  apply 
to  them  for  assistance;  that  they 
have  a  high  and  constantly  improv- 
ing standard  of  work  and  are  real- 
izing their  ideal  in  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  families  whom 
they  attempt  to  aid ;  but  that,  if  the 
actual  improvement  of  conditions 
in  the  families  be  the  test,  then 
the  results  leave  much  to  be  desired. 
In  a  large  number  of  cases,  in  spite 
of  whatever  aid  is  given,  the  health 
of  the  mother  or  of  the  children  is 
impaired,  and  progress  towards 
genuine  family  rehabilitation  does 
not  take  place. 


THE  QUESTION:  Are  widows  who 
are  obliged  to  earn  their  own  sup- 
p-ort  and  that  of  their  children,  in 
•whole  or  in  part,  working  under 
reasonable  conditions?  Or  are  they, 
by  any  reasonable  standards,  over- 
worked and  underpaid? 

THE  ANSWER:  That,  as  far  as  the 
self-support  of  widows  known  to 
the  charitable  societies  is  concerned, 
the  conditions  of  their  employment, 
largely  because  of  their  limited 
efficiency,  and  the  resulting  limited 
opportunities  open  to  them,  can  be 
described  only  as  unsatisfactory  in 
the  extreme.  These  women  are 
engaged  mainly  in  unskilled  occu- 
pations in  which  the  wages  are  low, 
the  hours  long,  the  physical  strain 
severe,  and  the  inducements  to  ex- 
ceptional skill  or  efficiency  conspic- 
uously lacking. 


working  women  engage  in  a  great  vari- 
ety of  occupations.  In  some  of  these  the 
wages  of  women  are  sufficient  to  main- 
tain a  decent  standard  of  living  for  a 
family  and  the  hours  and  conditions 
of  labor  are  reasonable.  The  case 
records  of  the  charitable  societies  dis- 
close no  such  variety,  and  in  the  em- 
ployments in  which  the  working  widows 
known  to  them  are  mainly  employed,  the 
hours  and  conditions  of  labor  are  for  the 
most  part  unreasonable.  This  is  clear- 
ly one  of  the  most  important  and,  ex- 
cept among  those  who  have  attempted 
to  find  suitable  employment  for  working 
mothers,  one  of  the  least  understood 
factors  of  the  whole  problem. 

The  situation  which  exists  in  this  re- 
spect may  be  of  little  or  no  interest  to 
those  who  take  the  extreme  view  that 
widows  with  children  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  work  at  all.  They  may  con- 
sistently be  indifferent  to  the  details  of 
the  employments  open  to  working  wom- 
en. No  such  indifference,  however,  ex- 
ists among  working  women  or  among 
those  who  are  daily  engaged  in  helping 
them,  now  with  money  relief  and  now  in 
finding  work,  according  to  their  needs 
and  strength.  To  the  mothers  themselves 


it  seems  natural,  inevitable,  and  appro- 
priate that  they  should  work.  Most  of 
them  have  worked  before  marriage, 
many  of  them  nave  worked  during  their 
married  life,  and  that  as  widows  the}' 
should  earn  a  living  for  themselves  and 
children  is  simply  in  the  course  of  na- 
ture, an  obvious  and  unquestioned  ob-' 
ligation.  What  they  feel  is  that  the 
mother  should  work — not  of  course  if 
she  is  nursing  an  infant  in  arms,  or 
about  to  be  confined,  or  if  she  is  serious- 
ly ill,  or  if  there  is  some  extraordinary 
demand  upon  her  in  the  home,  such  as 
an  invalid  child  demanding  constant  at- 
tention, or  a  large  number  of  very  young 
children,  and  no  older  person  in  the 
family  to  look  after  them. 

Looking  more  closely  at  the  occupa- 
tions in  which  the  working  widows  in 
these  families  are  engaged  we  find  that 
they  are  mainly  characterized  by  long 
hours,  severe  physical  strain,  and  either 
low  wages  or  exceeding  irregularity  and 
uncertainty  of  employment.  The  Ita- 
lian widow,  finishing  pants,  working  e.x- 
cessively  long  hours,  often  with  the  help 
of  children,  may  clear  three  or  four  dol- 
lars a  week.  If  she  goes  out  to  day's 
work  in  some  family  in  the  tenements 


but  little  better  off  than  herself  she  may 
get  fifty  cents  for  a  day's  washing. 
The  Russian  Jewish  widow  may  finish 
garments  at  home  for  about  the  same 
wages  as  those  of  the  Italian;  or  go 
out  peddling,  at  which  for  a  shorter 
day  the  earnings  may  be  four  or  five 
dollars  a  week ;  or  keep  roomers,  with 
the  inevitable  results  of  an  overcrowded 
apartment.  The  Bohemian  widow  is 
apt  to  work,  as  before  her  marriage,  in 
cigar  factories,  earning  when  skilled 
eight  or  ten  dollars  a  week,  or  more  in 
exceptional  cases.  The  Greek  widow  is 
more  likely  to  be  found  in  a  candy  shop, 
again  at  factory  wages.  Irish  and  Ger- 
man widows  are  more  generally  in- 
clined to  do  office  cleaning  or  day's 
work, — washing,  ironing,  and  cleaning — 
for  which  the  usual  pay  is  now  a  dol- 
lar and  a  half  a  day,  sometimes  with 
carfare,  usually  with  food  in  addition; 
but  this  work  at  such  pay  for  the  women 
of  whom  we  speak  is  scarce,  and  for  the 
maximum  pay  women  who  come  in  for 
the  day  are  often  expected  to  do  a  heavy 
washing  and  ironing,  sometimes  with 
scrubbing  of  floors  and  cleaning  of  win- 
dows between. 
Thus  widows  who  ask  for  aid  are  ap- 
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parently  restricted  in  their  occupations 
mainly  to  finishing  work  in  the  needle 
trades;  office  cleaning  and  similar  work 
in  the  theaters,  stores,  and  other  public 
buildings;  and  days'  work,  consisting 
either  of  washing  and  ironing  done  at 
home  or  washing  and  ironing  and  clean- 
ing in  the  home  of  the  employer.  The 
restriction  to  these  occupations  is  clear- 
ly for  two  main  reasons.  They  demand 
only  a  low  grade  of  efficiency,  and  they 
do  not  demand  the  regular  hours  of  an 
ordinary  office  or  factory  working  day. 
They  are  unorganized  and  unsupervised 
employments.  Neither  trade  union  nor 
factory  inspector  controls  them.  There 
is  no  standard  public  opinion  in  regard 
to  them.  In  return  for  the  privilege  of 
having  some  free  time  each  day,  or 
some  free  days  each  week,  the  working 
mother  pays  a  price  which  is  exorbitant, 
partly  because  there  is  no  available 
means  of  measuring  it. 

The  fundamental  objections  to  home 
work,  when  a  "home"  means  a  New 
York  flat  of  two  or  three  rooms  full  of 
lodgers  and  children,  are  so  serious  as  to 
have  led  to  the  demand  for  its  total  abol- 
ition on  grounds  of  health  and  morals. 
The  police  power  of  the  state  has  al- 
ready been  invoked  to  this  end,  and  the 
transfer  of  all  factory  work  to  factories, 
which  can  be  properly  supervised,  in 
which  rational  sanitary  standards  can  be 
maintained  and  in  which  wages  can  be 
determined  at  least  under  public  scrut- 
iny, is  now  only  a  matter  of  time.  Wash- 
ing and  ironing  which  is  taken  awav 
from  the  home  will  probably  eventually 
be  treated  as  factory  work. 

This  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  a 
movement  in  the  contrary  direction 
which  may  eventually  increase  the 
amount  of  remunerative  domestic  occu- 
pations,— for  example,  through  the  de- 
velopment of  co-operative  house  keeping, 
or  through  the  organization  of  special- 
ized service  by  the  hour,  including  all 
types  of  workers  from  cleaners  (with 
work  transformed  by  science)  to  effi- 
ciency engineers. 

The  bearing  of  this  on  our  present 
subject  is  that  it  is  precisely  in  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  widows  who  need  help  that 
the  severest  pressure  is  felt  from  the 
present  unregulated,  irregular,  and  un- 
derpaid employment. 

The  Three  Occupations 

The  finishing  work  done  at  home  is 
hard  because  of  the  excessively  long 
houra  necessary  to  earn  anything  at  all. 
It  is  dangerous  because  of  the  opportu- 
nity which  it  gives  to  work  and  over- 
work young  children.  It  has  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  isolation  on  the  part  of 
the  operative  and  utter  lack  of  knowledge 
as  to  the  conditions  of  the  employment 
on  the  part  of  the  public. 

Office  cleaning  and  some  other  work 
of  charwomen  is  hard  because  of 
the  back-breaking,  knee-destroying  po- 
sitions which  it  demands;  because  of  the 


indecency  of  requiring  women  on  hands 
and  knees  to  clean  up  the  expectorations, 
the  cigar  stubs,  the  tracked-in-mud  and 
other  refuse  of  those  who  come  and  go 
in  public  halls  and  stairways,  because 
of  the  often  exceedingly  inconvenient 
division  of  the  working  day  into  two 
parts;  and  finally,  because  women  em- 
ployed in  this  work  are  paid  less  than 
men  cleaners.  The  wages  paid  vary  con- 
siderably, and  there  are  some  large  office 
buildings  in  which  every  consideration 
is  given  to  the  home  demands  upon  the 
women,  not  only  in  adjusting  their 
hours,  but  in  determining  wages. 

It  is  true  also  that  numerous  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  have  been  made  to  de- 
vise mechanical  means  of  doing  this 
cleaning,  and  that,  temporarily  at  least, 
it  would  be  a  great  hardship  to  many 
earning  mothers  if,  by  the  Success  of 
such  attempts,  this  kind  of  employment 
should  be  eliminated.  But  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  substitution  of  mechanical 
cleaners  would  be  greatly  expedited  if 
superintendents  of  buildings  were  no 
longer  able  to  employ  six  women  for  the 
price  of  three  men. 

Going  out  for  day's  work  in  families 
that  can  afford  to  pay  a  dollar  and  a  half 
a  day  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  popular 
occupation  open  to  these  women.  Such 
opportunities  exist  largely  because  of 
the  transitional  and  unsatisfactory  con- 
ditions of  domestic  service  as  a  whole. 
But  they  are  constantly  interrupted  by 
the  migration  of  employers  in  the  sum- 
mer and  by  their  desire  for  economy,  as 
shown  by  having  the  washing  done  only 
once  in  two  weeks  in  the  winter,  or  by 
asking  the  employe  unexpectedly  to  leave 
in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  perhaps 
after  finishing  the  washing  and  ironing, 
to  save  one-third  of  the  day's  wages. 

Taking  these  occupations,  however,  as 
a  whole,  the  worst  thing  about  them  is 
that  they  are  the  occupations  of  rela- 
tively unskilled  and  inefficient  workers, 
and  the  worst  thing  to  be  said  about  the 
workers  is  that  they  are  for  the  most 
part  fit  for  no  other  kind  of  employment. 
They  are  untrained,  inefficient,  industri- 
ally unfit.  No  employment  agency  would 
be  justified  in  putting  them  in  skilled  oc- 
cupations, even  if  these  were  to  be  had. 
No  employer  who  demands  and  is  ready 
to  pay  for  competent  work  would  keep 
them  even  if  they  came.  This  general 
lack  of  competency  is  not  confined  to  the 
widows,  but  was  shared,  as  we  have 
shown,  by  their  deceased  husbands. 
Probably  it  cannot  be  very  much  modi- 
fied in  the  adult  generation,  but  it  is  a 
very  serious  question  whether  it  is  to  be 
perpetuated  in  the  next  generation. 

The  charitable  societies  are  dealing 
with  persons  whose  labor  in  the  open 
market  has  very  little  productiveness, 
who  not  only  have  not  had  specific  train- 
ing in  particular  trades,  but  have  not 
learned  how  to  work  or  to  protect  their 
interests  as  workers.  To  change  these 
conditions  is  not  within  the  function  or 


the  power  of  the  charitable  societies. 
Education  and  industry  must  bear  that 
responsibility. 

Vocations  for  Widows'  Children 

The  records  of  the  societies  do  not 
show  sufficient  evidence  of  serious  and 
practical  interest  in  the  choice  of  an 
occupation  as  the  children  come  of  work- 
ing age  or  in  securing  specific  prepara- 
tion for  a  suitable  occupation.  If  the 
boys  and  girls  are  not  to  repeat  the  ex- 
perience of  their  parents  or  even  to  fall 
short  of  their  level,  they  must  obviously 
be  encouraged,  and  if  necessary  aided, 
to  get  into  occupations  in  which  there  is 
apprenticeship,  opportunity  for  learning 
how  to  work,  personal  interest  on  the 
part  of  employers  or  foremen  or  fellow 
workers,  that  will  /lead  to  the  steady  de- 
velopment of  ability  and  increasingly 
satisfactory  adjustment  between  the 
worker  and  his  employment.  The  safe- 
guarding of  vocational  interests  of  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  family  is  the  most 
important  single  service  which  can  be 
given  them. 

Vocational  guidance  may  ultimately  be 
expected  from  the  public  school  system. 
Even  the  actual  teaching  of  a  trade  or 
preparation  for  commercial  positions 
may  become  the  rule.  So  long,  however, 
as  such  facilities  are  as  rare  as  they  are 
at  present  and  limited  mainly  to  high 
school  grades,  the<e  will  be  urgent  need 
of  giving  increased  attention  to  the  ex- 
ceptional danger  that  in  these  families 
of  working  widows  the  interests  of  the 
children  will  be  completely  sacrificed, 
that  they  will  go  into  occupations  in 
which  the  only  inducements  are  an  im- 
mediate wage  to  replace  or  supplement 
the  mother's  earnings. 

The  old  apprenticeship  system  is  gone, 
and  it  is  for  education  or  industry  to  dis- 
cover a  substitute.  Practical  vocational 
and  half  time  schools  through  which  chil- 
dren as  they  reach  working  age  can  be 
adjusted  to  industry  and  trade  may 
prove  to  be  such  a  substitute.  Public 
pensions  and  voluntary  relief  are  alike 
impotent  to  solve  the  problems  of  in- 
dustry and  education. 

Health 

Most  of  the  societies  in  question  have 
themselves,  through  their  tenement  house 
committees,  tuberculosis  committees, 
fresh  air  activities,  and  in  other  ways, 
distinctly  taken  the  lead  in  that  educa- 
tional campaign  for  the  prevention  of 
disease  to  which  increased  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  public  is  so  largely  due. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to 
whether  this  interest  in  the  public  health 
is  translated  in  practice  into  an  effective 
interest  in  the  health  of  widows  and 
their  children  as  shown  by  the  case  rec- 
ords examined.  Such  effective  interest 
is  frequently,  although  not  by  any  means 
uniformly,  shown.  In  many  cases  excel- 
lent work  is  done  to  secure,  proper  diag- 
nosis, and  appropriate  treatment.  Some- 
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times  persistent  attention  is  given  to  a 
health  problem  over  a  period  of  several 
years.  Often  large  sums  of  money  are 
expended  to  provide  necessary  convales- 
cent or  sanatorium  care. 

One  society  has  a  physician  in  con- 
stant attendance  at  its  own  offices  to 
make  a  diagnosis  on  the  spot  of  all  cases 
in  which  disease  is  suspected.  Another 
has  a  home  hospital  in  which  a  few  of 
the  families  threatened  by  tuberculosis 
are  taken  completely  in  charge  at  an 
average  expense  of  $1,000  a  year  for 
each  family,  all  of  which  is  provided  if 
necessary  from  charitable  sources,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  expert  and  professional 
service  required.  Others  command  a 
large  amount  of  volunteer  medical  serv- 
ice from  members  of  district  committees 
and  other  physicians,  and  all  of  them 
make  daily  use  of  dispensaries  and  other 
health  services.  One  society  maintains 
a  corps  of  thirty  trained  nurses  who  visit 
and  nurse  the  sick  poor. 

The  idea  may  be  said  to  be  generally 
accepted  that  inquiries  about  health 
should  be  made,  that  those  who  seem 
to  require  medical  attention  and  are 
not  receiving  it  shall  be  examined 
and  advised,  that  obviously  suitable 
candidates  for  hospital  and  dispen- 
sary care  shall  be  taken  or  urged  to 
go  for  such  treatment,  and  that  the  relief 
policy  adopted  shall  be  influenced  by 
health  considerations.  In  other  words, 
immediate  and  obvious  health  needs 
usually — though  not  always — receive  at- 
tention. 

More  fundamental  health  needs  are 
however,  it  must  be  said,  often  neglected. 
Vigorous  action  is  not  always  taken  to 
carry  out  competent  advice  after  it  is 
obtained.  Mothers  are  allowed  to  work 
when  it  would  be  quite  appropriate  to 
provide  such  an  amount  of  relief  as 
would  make  employment  unnecessary. 

Of  course,  the  charitable  societies  can- 
not be  held  responsible  for  all  the  seri- 
ous or  petty  illnesses  in  the  families  un- 
der their  care.  Tuberculosis  and  typhoid 
fever  appear  in  well-to-do  homes  also, 
and  conditions  inimical  to  health,  such  as 
too  frequent  pregnancies  and  overwork, 
have  been  present  long  before  the  hus- 
band's death  or  other  special  misfortune 
brought  them  to  the  notice  of  the  socie- 
ties. 

Nevertheless,  when  instances  are 
found  in  which  the  records  themselves 
bear  evidence  that  anaemic,  under- 
nourished children  fail  to  receive  special 
care,  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  follow 
up  and  remedy  some  well  recognized 
dangerous  condition,  that  eyes,  or  teeth, 
or  adenoids  are  neglected,  that  preven- 
tion of  disease  and  the  upbuilding  of 
physical  vigor  and  resisting  power  is 
left  almost  wholly  out  of  the  plan  for 
the  family,  there  is  certainly  room  for 
drastic  criticism. 

It  is  pertinent  to  call  attention  in  this 
connection  to  the  extraordinary  change 


in  public  appreciation  of  health  needs. 
Perhaps  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  health  of  the  children  in 
the  tenements,  including  the  children  of 
the  families  here  under  consideration, 
does  actually  receive  more  effective  at- 
tention than  was  ordinarily  given  to  the 
health  of  the  children  of  well-to-do 
families  a  generation  ago.  In  this  ad- 
vance the  charitable  societies  have  play- 
ed a  distinguished  part;  but  these  ideals 
have  outrun  the  best  efforts  of  the  best 
societies. 

Judged  by  this  new  standard  of  public 
opinion,  and  by  the  highest  standards 
of  organized  charity  itself,  there  is  no 
one  of  the  six  societies  whose  records 
do  not  show  instances  of  failure  to  an- 
ticipate the  inevitable  results  of  unduly 
severe  physical  strain  on  the  mother  and 
an  inadequate  income.  In  every  society 
there  are  cases  in  which  knowledge  of 
what  is  needed  failed  to  issue  in  doing 
what  is  needed.  While  they  share  the 
responsibility  with  others,  including  the 
families  immediately  concerned,  they 
cannot  escape  the  responsibility  for  hav- 
ing failed,  as  shown  by  their  own  case 
records,  to  go  as  far  as  they  should  have 
gone  in  many  instances. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  often  a  lament- 
able failure  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to 
realize  the  need  of  treatment,  reluctance 
to  accept  advice,  and  even  stubborn  op- 
position to  the  most  necessary  and  urg- 
ent action.  Another  difficulty  is  that 
when  forcible  removal  would  be  desir- 
able, the  city  authorities  may  refuse  to 
act  or  to  carry  out  consistently  even  their 
own  decision  that  removal  is  justified. 
Preventorium  care  for  the  young  chil- 
dren in  close  connection  with  sanatoria 
for  mothers  might  in  many  instances 
overcome  the  reluctance  of  the  latter  to 
leaving  home.  To  give  a  pension  or 
relief  at  home  is  to  accept  a  measure  of 
responsibility  for  a  recognized  danger- 
ous condition,  and  to  withhold  relief  in 
the  absence  of  reasonable  institutional 
provision  seems  uncharitable. 

Lack  of  Institutional  Facilities 

In  justice  to  the  societies  and  to  the 
families  it  must  be  recorded  that  neither 
the  state  nor  private  philanthropy  has 
by  any  means  as  yet  provided  adequately 
for  the  institutions  and  agencies  of  vari- 
ous kinds  which  are  imperatively  de- 
manded if  health  needs  are  to  be  met. 

For  the  feeble-minded,  the  crippled, 
the  infirm,  and  the  convalescent  there  is 
not  sufficient  provision.  We  have  not 
enough  hospitals  for  those  who  have 
contagious  diseases  or  even  for  those 
who  are  afflicted  by  tuberculosis,  not- 
withstanding all 'the  efforts  which  have 
been  put  forth  in  recent  years  to  supply 
the  latter  deficiency.  Again  and  again 
special  treatment  of  one  kind  or  another 
is  prescribed  or  quickly  discovered  by 
the  visitor  to  be  needed,  but  because  of 
the  lack  of  any  provision  for  the  treat- 
ment it  cannot  be  secured.  Almost  every 


type  of  institution  is  indeed  represented ; 
but  that  is  not  enough. 

So  far  as  the  individual  needing  care 
is  concerned,  an  institution  without 
vacancies  is  of  course  precisely  as  good 
as  no  institution  at  all.  The  pressing 
problem  is  quantitative. 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  intelligent,  con- 
scientious medical  treatment.  Some  dis- 
pensaries on  which  reliance  must  be 
placed  make  the  most  superficial  examin- 
ation of  patients  and  provide  no  method 
of  following  up  their  diagnosis  or  pre- 
scription. It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at 
an  accurate  understanding  of  the  health 
needs  of  a  family  through  such  facilities 
for  diagnosis  as  are  provided  by  many 
of  the  medical  agencies.  When  a  care- 
ful examination  has  been  secured  from  t 
physician  in  private  practice,  or  from 
a  medical  member  of  the  staff,  or  even 
from  the  dispensary  itself,  it  is  rarely 
that  such  a  diagnosis  can  be  followed  by 
effective  treatment.  In  many  records  it 
is  definitely  stated  that  there  is  need  for 
convalescent  care  which  cannot  be  se- 
cured because  there  is  no  vacancy  in  an 
appropriate  convalescent  home,  and  a 
visit  to  the  country  or  seashore  would 
not  meet  the  need.  Even  more  serious 
is  the  lack  of  co-ordination  between 
medical  agencies  which  are  simultane- 
ously or  successively  treating  a  particu- 
lar patient.  The  excellent  plan  devised 
for  the  tuberculosis  clinics  is  obviously 
needed  in  every  other  department. 

Housing 

Fundamental  as  a  community  health 
need  is  that  for  good  homes,  with  real, 
light,  fresh  air,  accessibility,  and  a  rea- 
sonable rental.  Through  their  tenement 
house  committees,  tuberculosis  commit- 
tees, and  otherwise,  the  societies  have 
constantly  emphasized  this  fact.  They 
have  secured  the  passage  of  tenement 
house  laws  which  make  the  evil  condi- 
tions of  even  ten  years  ago  impossible. 
These  splendid  educational  campaigns- 
impose  a  new  responsibility  on  the  so- 
cieties themselves  as  relief  agencies,  a 
responsibility  which  they  do  not  fully 
meet.  Many  of  the  families  studied  are 
living  in  wholly  unsuitable  tenements, 
plainly  described  in  the  records  as  such, 
but  for  lack  of  better  accommodations 
at  a  possible  price,  or  for  lack  of  funds 
to  pay  higher  rents,  serious  attempt  at 
improvement  is  out  of  the  question. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties,  it  is 
likely  that  a  more  clearly  defined  policy, 
including  a  readiness  to  move  families 
some  distance  from  their  present  loca- 
tion when  there  are  no  strong  local  ties- 
binding  them  to  it,  might  result  in  a 
considerable  improvement.  Rents  have 
increased,  and  the  societies,  if  they  are 
to  provide  adequate  relief  in  this  respect, 
must  take  this  fact  even  more  fully  into 
account.  Paying  rent  in  congested 
quarters  or  unsanitary  rooms  tends  to 
lower  instead  of  raising  the  standard  of 
living.  Serious  attempts  have  been  made 
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to  substitute  a  contrary  policy — one  so- 
ciety having  obtained  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose— but  this  requires  larger  financial 
resources  than  have  ordinarily  been 
available. 

Emergent  Relief 

Emergent,  temporary,  and  what  is 
sometimes  called  interim  relief,  i.  e.,  re- 
lief given  to  meet  immediate  needs  while 
an  investigation  is  in  progress  upon 
which  more  permanent  plans  can  be 
based,  is  supplied  by  all  of  the  six  charit- 
able societies,  sometimes  in  a  rather 
erratic  way  and  in  not  very  appropriate 
form,  but  as  a  rule  in  such  an  amount 
and  kind  as  to  prevent  suffering  from 
lack  of  food,  clothing,  fuel,  or  shelter. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  com- 
munity more  than  this  is  desirable.  It 
is  desirable  that  similar  needs  in  differ- 
ent families  shall  be  met  with  some  ap- 
proach to  consistency ;  that  there  should 
be  some  degree  of  uniformity  and  stand- 
ardized relief  among  the  general  relief 
societies. 

If  the  inquiry  had  extended  to  the 
numerous  religious,  national,  and  special 
relief  agencies  of  various  kinds,  the  di- 
versity of  methods  and  of  standards 
would  have  been  found  vastly  greater 
and  the  evidence  of  the  resulting  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty  as  to  what  would 
happen  in  any  given  case  of  need  cor- 
respondingly increased. 

It  is  not  true  that  those  who  ask  for 
aid  are  left  to  starve,  or  to  suffer  other 
preventable  hardships,  while  long  drawn 
inquiries  are  made  about  them.  Investi- 
gations in  fact  in  some  societies  are  less 
thorough  and  careful  than  is  desirable, 
their  apparent  purpose  being  to  detect 
fraud  rather  than  to  lay  the  basis  for  a 
sound  decision  as  to  what  action  should 
be  taken.  The  pioneer  agencies  in  de- 
veloping a  technique  of  more  thorough 
investigation  and  a  course  of  treatment 
logically  based  upon  it  are  the  charity 
organization  agencies,  whose  methods  in 
this  respect  are  now  in  use  in  all  of  these 
societies  in  varying  degrees  of  efficiency. 
Even  greater  thoroughness  and  a  more 
careful  and  painstaking  plan  of  action 
at  the  time  of  first  application  than  now 
generally  prevail  would  be  desirable  and 
would  save  a  vast  amount  of  subsequent 
work,  after  the  best  opportunity  has 
passed.  This  applies  pre-eminently  to 
the  families  of  widows  with  small  chil- 
dren, for  whom  continued  aid  is  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception. 

Permanent  Relief 

We  now  come  to  the  subject  which 
many  will  perhaps  regard  as  the  crux  of 
the  problem,  the  continued  relief  sup- 
plied to  those  families  of  widows  who 
because  of  illness,  or  the  number  of  their 
children,  or  any  other  reason,  require 
regular  and  substantial  assistance. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  impres- 
sion made  on  the  credit  side,  taking  them 
all  together,  is  their  patience,  courage, 


and  persistence  in  dealing  with  the  in- 
dividual family  problems  in  the  face  of 
the  difficult  task  imposed  upon  them  by 
such  conditions  as  we  have  already  dis- 
cussed and  those  to  which  we  have  still 
to  call  attention. 

The  relief  which  the  societies  supply 
is  sometimes  inadequate  in  amount  and 
sometimes  the  basic  plan  upon  which  it 
is  given  is  inadequate  and  ill-consider- 
ed, but  the  instances  of  failure  with  re- 
spect to  suitability  of  employment,  fun- 
damental health  needs,  attention  to  the 
individuality  of  children,  the  securing  of 
an  attractive  and  sanitary  home,  and 
other  essentials  of  family  life,  are  more 
numerous  and  more  serious  than  the  in- 
adequacy in  the  amount  of  relief. 

The  giving  of  special  diet,  attention 
to  decayed  teeth,  not  only  as  a  cause  of 
needless  suffering  and  disfigurement,  but 
as  a  channel  of  infection,  a  lookout  for 
mental  deficiency  or  backwardness  re- 
quiring special  attention,  and  the  gener- 
al examination  for  tuberculosis  and  sim- 
ilar infections  are  striking  illustrations 
of  the  advancing  Standard  of  family 
service  set  for  themselves  by  the  soci- 
eties. 

Good  work  is  done  in  many  cases  with 
good  results.  Good  work  is  done  in 
many  other  cases  with  no  manifest  re- 
sults. In  still  other  cases  improvements 
on  the  one  hand  or  deteriorations  on  the 
other,  may  take  place  independently  of 
any  particular  relief  or  service  rendered 
by  the  society,  and  in  still  other  cases 
things  drift  along  with  no  evidences  of 
any  particular  change  for  either  better 
or  worse,  whether  relief  is  given  or  with- 
held. 

The  results,  as  we  have  said  earlier 
in  this  report,  leave  much  to  be  desired. 
A  large  proportion  of  all  the  records 
bear  witness  to  a  very  limited  success  in 
securing  normal  conditions  for  growing 
children  or  to  any  decided  improvement 
in  the  conditions  of  family  life.  We 
have  next  to  ask  for  the  reasons  for  this 
limited  success. 

One  possible  explanation,  which  should 
have  candid  consideration,  is  that  the 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  constitution 
of  the  individuals  in  the  families  in  ques- 
tion is  inferior. 

We  have  seen  that  the  charitable  so- 
cieties come  in  contact  with  from  three 
to  ten  percent  of  the  widows  in  New 
York  city  who  have  small  children  de- 
pendent upon  them.  What  might  be  said 
is  that  this  small  percentage  includes 
nearly  all  of  the  least  efficient,  the  least 
capable,  the  degenerate,  the  unfit. 

No  wonder  then  that  the  conditions  of 
their  family  life  do  not  improve;  that 
the  health  of  the  mother  breaks  down 
whether  she  is  at  work  or  idle;  that 
tuberculosis  and  alcoholism  find  con- 
genial soil ;  that  children  inevitably  show 
on  the  whole  the  same  weaknesses  as 
their  parents;  that  most  of  the  high 
hopes  based  upon  their  coming  of  work- 


ing age  result  in  disillusionment  as  they 
arrive  at  an  age  when  their  inherent 
lack  of  energy,  of  ambition,  of  respon- 
sibility, become  apparent. 

If  it  is  only  a  question  of  degree,  there  is 
undoubtedly  some  truth  in  this  explana- 
tion. To  meet  these  needs,  the  societies  are 
pressing  vigorously  for  suitable  institu- 
tional care  for  the  demonstrably  feeble- 
minded; for  reformatory  correctional 
care  of  those  who  need  institutional  dis- 
cipline; and  for  surgical  or  medical  at- 
tention to  those  for  whom  operations, 
hospital  or  dispensary  treatment,  or 
professional  advice  would  be  beneficial. 

Visiting  nurses,  visiting  school  teach- 
ers, church  visitors,  and  conspicuously 
the  agents  and  visitors  of  charitable  so- 
cieties, may  justly  claim  to  have  been 
the  first,  as  they  are  still  the  most  ac- 
tive, allies  of  those  physicians,  perhaps 
a  minority  in  their  own  profession,  who 
are  trying  to  promote  conservative  eu- 
genic policies,  to  segregate  the  feeble- 
minded and  unsound,  to  remedy  physical 
defects  when  possible,  and  to  secure  for 
abused  and  neglected  children  the  pro- 
tection which  society  owes  them.  This 
is  what  they  are  doing  in  their  daily 
rounds.  To  assume  that  social  workers 
in  the  charitable  societies  are  almoners, 
or  are  merely  investigating  the  need  for 
relief,  is  to  betray  gross  and  inexcusable 
ignorance  of  their  work. 

Social  Causes  of  Poverty 

The  second  explanation  to  be  consid- 
ered for  the  lack  of  improvement  in 
some  families — and  here  we  are  upon 
surer  ground — is  that  the  overwhelming 
mass  of  human  misery,  of  which  the 
suffering  and  dependence  in  these  few 
thousand  families  of  widows  is  but  a 
part,  is  the  result  of  causes  and  condi- 
tions with  which  both  voluntary  charity 
and  public  relief  as  such  are  powerless 
to  deal. 

Tuberculosis,  typhoid,  fatal  industrial 
injuries,  insufficient  pay,  economic  inef- 
ficiency, the  physical  strain  of  overwork, 
the  exploitation  of  the  vices  and  weak- 
nesses of  men  and  women  for  commer- 
cial profit,  are  all  subjects  with  which 
social  workers  in  the  charitable  socie- 
ties are  deeply  concerned,  but  for  which 
the  remedies  lie  in  other  and  more  pow- 
erful hands. 

Concerning  the  great  creative  forces 
of  the  misery  which  they  are  called  upon 
to  investigate  and  relieve  in  individual 
instances  they  can  only  lift  up  their 
voices  in  eloquent  testimony.  They  may 
testify  also,  as  has  been  intimated,  to 
human  weaknesses,  to  lack  of  energy  and 
resistance,  to  the  fact  that  some  human 
beings  are  apparently  from  their  birth 
doomed  to  failure  in  any  severe  life 
struggle.  But  they  may  well  be  appalled 
when  they  see  such  weaker  persons,  and 
others  not  by  any  means  unfit  for  any 
reasonable  struggle,  subjected  to  uncon- 
trolled infection,  to  overcrowding,  to 
overwork  and  injurious  strain,  to  in- 
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geniously  fiendish  temptations  such  as 
the  strongest  would  not  resist  under 
similar  circumstances,  to  a  necessity  of 
paying  the  highest  prices  for  inferior, 
diluted  and  polluted  commodities  and 
services,  and  to  the  further  necessity  of 
providing  from  their  own  insufficient  re- 
sources, and  by  their  own  inadequate  ef- 
forts, for  such  contingencies  as  sickness 
and  death  in  the  family,  for  child-birth, 
for  infirmity  and  old  age,  for  unemploy- 
ment whether  due  to  personal  fault  and 
inefficiency  or  to  industrial  causes  af- 
fecting an  entire  group  or  an  entire 
community  of  workers. 

The  Need  for  Workers 

In  the  third  place  consideration  must 
be  given  to  the  causes  for  unsatisfac- 
tory results  which  lie  within  the  socie- 
ties or  in  their  financial  resources.  The 
most  glaring  need,  as  shown  by  the  case 
records,  is  one  to  which  their  officers 
and  directors  have  long  been  alive,  but 
which  for  various  reasons  still  remains 
serious.  This  is  the  lack  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  capable  trained  visitors  to 
do  the  work  of  their  relief  departments. 
There  is  not  merely  a  lack  of  training 
and  of  special  ability  for  this  work; 
there  is  a  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
workers  of  any  kind.  To  each  visitor  is 
given  responsibility  for  far  too  many 
families.  Districts  are  too  large.  The 
pressure  of  emergent  work  is  so  severe 
that  there  is  little  opportunity  for  quiet, 
deliberate  consideration  about  difficult 
situations.  There  is  of  necessity  too 
much  of  perpetual  emergency  rush  and 
too  little  time  and  insistence  upon  thor- 
ough and  constructive  plans. 

Even  however  if  there  were  enough 
visitors  and  supervisors  to  do  the  vwrk, 
it  would  not  be  satisfactorily  done  with- 
out a  higher  standard  of  selection,  of 
professional  preparation,  and  of  compen- 
sation. This  is  a  very  distinct  kind  of 
service  calling  for  altogether  exceptional 
qualities.  Mere  physical  endurance  is 
severely  taxed  by  it.  The  power  to  think 
— to  observe,  and  to  form  sound  judg- 
ments— is  essential.  No  superior  spirit- 
ual quality  comes  amiss  in  the  complex 
human  relationships  which  an  investiga- 
tion and  the  resulting  care  of  a  family  in- 
volve. 

Professional  training  schools  are  now 
available  for  the  more  direct  and  com- 
plete preparation  of  those  who  have  the 
general  education  an/1  personal  equip- 
ment required  for  this  exacting  work. 
By  a  preliminary  study  of  methods  and 
technique,  and  by  supervised  field  work 
in  connection  with  such  study,  a  quali- 
6ed  candidate  for  social  work  will  not 
inly  save  the  time  and  money  of  the 
.ociety,  but  will  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
kind  and  amount  of  genuinely  helpful 
service  that  can  scarcely  be  gained  even 
by  the  most  competent  person  who  has 
had  no  such  preliminary  training. 
In  at  least  four  of  the  six  societies 
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it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  salaries 
substantially  if  such  qualified  and  pre- 
pared visitors  are  to  be  secured  and  re- 
tained against  the  competition  of  other 
kinds  of  social  work  and  other  outside 
vocations  which  appeal  to  the  same  kind 
of  workers,  or  if,  quite  aside  from  such 
competition,  visitors  are  to  keep  them- 
selves physically  and  mentally  fit  for 
their  work. 

Danger  of  Routine 

The  impression  made  by  the  examina- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  records  in 
rapid  succession  is  that  the  societies  are 
in  danger  of  falling  into  a  narrow  rou- 
tine, covering  only  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  the  items  necessary  to 
successful  relief  work.  In  most  in- 
stances attention  is  paid  to  relief,  even 
though  the  amount  given  may  not  be 
adequate;  to  appropriate  relief  respon- 
sibility, whether  it  should  come  for  ex- 
ample from  church,  employer,  lodge,  or 
relatives;  to  keeping  wage  earners  at 
work;  to  emergency  health  needs;  and 
to  school  attendance. 

Less  often  is  serious  attention  given  to 
fundamental  health  needs,  to  vocational 
interests  of  children,  to  discrimination 
between  possible  places  of  employment 
for  wage  earners,  to  recreation,  or  to 
moral  and  spiritual  influences.  Grave 
suspicion  of  the  immorality  of  the  moth- 
ers has  in  some  instances  served  as  a 
reason  for  withdrawing  relief,  regard- 
less of  the  children.  Such  a  suspicion  in 
the  mind  of  a  competent  visitor  is  only 
ground  for  more  careful  and  effective 
work.  There  is  too  little  individualizing 
of  children,  and  in  many  cases  no  satis- 
factory account  of  the  care  which  they 
receive  while  the  mother  is  at  work. 

No  one  can  tell  to  what  extent  the 
amount  available  for  relief  is  insufficient 
until  competent  service  is  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception;  but  that  in  cases  of 
need  for  continued  relief  the  amount  act- 
ually given  is  often  inadequate,  is  cer- 
tain. 

In  fairness  to  the  societies  it  must  be 
recognized  that  no  case  records  can  ful- 
ly disclose  the  quality  or  amount  of  work 
done  or  the  actual  relations  which  often 
exist  between  a  district  secretary  or  a 
visitor  and  her  families.  These  personal 
relations  may  become  a  vital  factor  in 
securing  most  gratifying  results  which 
are  not  disclosed,  because  visitors  are 
naturally  reluctant  to  describe  them. 
Records  are  not  kept  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  the  societies  and  their  work- 
ers in  a  favorable  light.  They  are  kept 
mainly  for  a  very  practical  purpose, — 
to  enable  the  societies  when  action  is 
necessary  on  behalf  of  the  family  to  act 
intelligently,  on  the  basis  of  previous  ex- 
perience, and  without  the  necessity  of 
repeating  an  investigation  once  thorough- 
ly made. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  first  of  our 
three  original  questions;  as  to  whether 
children  arc  committed  who  should  re- 


main with  their  mothers,  the  only  reason 
for  such  commitment  being  the  poverty 
of  a  widowed  mother. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  from  every 
group  of  social  workers  whom  we  have 
been  able  to  consult,  and  the  evidence  of 
the  records  in  the  bureaus  of  depend- 
ent children  in  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Charities,  is  that  this  is  very  excep- 
tional, and  in  so  far  as  it  does  occur, 
wholly  unnecessary. 

In  335  of  the  460  families  of  widows- 
from  which  children  were  committed  in 
1912  for  the  assigned  cause  "death  of  the  • 
father,"   there   were   conditions   present 
other  than  poverty  which  seem  to  jus- 
tify the  commitment. 

Neither  Help  nor  Commitment 

In  25  cases  neither  commitment  nor 
help  at  home  was  really  necessary,  as- 
the  later  records  show  in  each  case  either 
that  the  child  did  not  actually  go  to  the 
institution  although  commitment  was 
formally  approved,  or  that  the  child  has 
since  been  discharged  to  the  mother  or 
relatives  and  is  being  properly  cared  for 
under  circumstances  substantially  iden- 
tical with  those  which  existed  at  the 
time  of  application  for  commitment. 

In  100  cases,  a  little  over  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  460  (involving  less  than  four 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  children 
committed  in  the  year  for  all  causes)  a 
sympathetic  examination  of  the  records  - 
in  the  department  of  charities  and  in 
the  societies,  supplemented  by  a  visit  to^ 
the  families  when  there  was  no  society 
record,  indicates  that  commitment  might 
have  been  prevented  by  assistance  at 
home. 

The    examination    of   the   records    of 
these  families  from  which  children  are  • 
committed  leads  to  certain  distinct   im-- 
pressions. 

Most  fundamental    is    the  abiding  im- 
pression of  the  futility  of  any  or  all  ef- 
forts combined  to  make  good  to  a  fam- 
ily the  loss  of  a  husband  and  father  who  • 
has  played  his  full  part  in  the   family 
previous  to  his    fatal    illness.    Coupled 
with  this  is  a  sense  of  the  complexity  of : 
need  presented  by  these  families. 

In  the   families   from  which   applica- 
tions  for  commitment  are  made,  there 
is   an    impression    of    terrible    struggle 
to  make  the  few  dollars  remaining  from 
insurance  or  savings  after  the  husband's 
death,  stretch  over  as  long  a  period  as 
possible — a  period,  however,  of  increas- 
ing poverty,     decreasing    strength,  and' 
multiplying  dangers  to  the  family.    The 
high  cost  of  funerals  and  the  close  ap- 
proximation of  this  funeral  expense  to  • 
the  amount  of  the  insurance  constant- 
ly force  themselves  upon  the  attention. 
Some    at   least   of   the   cases   of    im- 
morality  of   the   mother   seem   to   have 
been  fairly  attributable  to  the  presence 
of  a  male  lodger,  or  to  the  fact  that  the 
mother  keeps  house  for  a  widower,  typi-- 
cal  means  of  mdotne     to     which  some- 
widows  are  almost  forced  by  necessity. 
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Similarly  the  incorrigibility  and  truancy 
of  children  from  seven  to  ten  years  of 
age,  mention  of  which  frequently  occurs 
in  these  records,  seems  to  be  to  some  de- 
gree occasioned  by  the  fact  that  an  aged 
grandmother  or  other  female  relative  has 
been  suddenly  charged  with  the  unfam- 
iliar and  difficult  task  of  disciplining 
boys  of  the  "big  Injun"  age.  On  the 
other  hand  a  young  grandmother  is  of- 
ten the  most  steadying  influence  in  the 
Italian  family.  Except  for  her  pres- 
ence the  attempt  to  keep  the  children 
with  their  mother  would  be  much  like 
turning  loose  a  lot  of  children  to  bring 
up  one  another. 

In  this  connection  the  question  fairly 
arises  whether  mothers  who  support 
themselves  and  their  children  entirely 
without  assistance  are  doing  so  only  at 
an  ultimate  sacrifice  of  health  and  of 
maternal  home  care,  and  thus  of  per- 
manent welfare,  which  society  cannot  af- 
ford. Naturally  this  study  throws  only 
indirect  light  on  this  question,  since 
there  has  been  no  direct  study  of  such 
families. 

It  is  however  a  fair  inference  from 
the  facts  and  impressions  made  by  the 
records  of  the  families  known  to  the 
charitable  societies  and  to  the  bureaus 
of  dependent  children,  that  the  real 
hardships  and  handicaps  encountered  by 
independent  working  mothers,  like  those 
to  which  we  have  called  attention  as 
arising  in  the  families  under  considera- 
tion, are  for  the  most  part  such  as  can 
be  removed  only  by  industrial  and  social 
changes,  by  radical  changes  in  the  con- 
ditions affecting  women's  work. 

Their  hours  of  work  should  be  short- 
ened ;  their  efficiency  increased  by  train- 
ing and  better  organization ;  their  wages 
correspondingly  increased  and  standard- 
ized; their  employment  adjusted  to  the 
physiological  needs  of  women;  the  sup- 
ply of  labor  adjusted  to  the  demands  by 
employment  exchanges,  intelligently  plan- 
ned and  conducted;  co-operative  ar- 
rangements effected  for  securing  proper 
care  for  children,  chronic  invalids  or 
aged  persons  in  the  mother's  temporary 
absence,  so  that  a  woman  capable  of  do- 
ing more  productive  work  shall  not  be 
debarred  from  undertaking  it  by  less  im- 
portant demands. 

These  reforms  are  not  in  the  least  in- 
consistent with  the  superior  claims  of 


home  and  children  when  they  are  super- 
ior, but  they  are  in  the  direction  of  en- 
abling working  women  to  decide  for 
themselves,  as  working  men  decide  for 
themselves,  in  what  way  they  can  most 
economically  and  most  completely  meet 
their  natural  obligations.  Industrial 
justice  clearly  involves  such  changes  in 
public  opinion,  such  protection  and  en- 
largement of  opportunity,  as  have  been 
suggested. 

Difficulties  arise  and  hardships  occur 
primarily  because  women  are  not  trained 
for  skilled  occupations,  are  worn  out  by 
long  hours  and  injurious  occupations,  and 
are  paid  far  less  than  a  living  wage. 
Relief  to  the  individual  victims  of  in- 
dustry cannot  change  industry!.  The 
only  cure  for  industrial  abuses  is  in- 
dustrial betterment ;  and  the  state  should 
spend  its  money  in  industrial  betterment 
if  that  is  necessary  rather  than  establish 
a  system  of  relief  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  a  situation  which  must  give  way  with 
the  coming  of  reforms  that  are  needed 
and  needed  now. 

Results  of  the  Inquiry 

The  main  results  of  this  inquiry  may 
be  recapitulated  as  follows: 

That  of  all  the  factors  involved  in 
the  support  of  widows  and  the  care  of 
their  children,  the  main  responsibility  is 
upon  the  widows  themselves;  that  they 
are  entitled  to  the  credit  for  the  greater 
part  of  whatever  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  families  studied;  and  that  all 
measures  intended  for  their  benefit 
should  be  judged  primarily  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  probable  effect  on 
the  ability  of  the  widows  to  solve  their 
own  problems  and  those  of  their  chil- 
dren; 

That  widows  are  usually  capable  of 
supporting  themselves  and  their  children 
when  necessary,  but  that  in  doing  so  they 
encounter  great  obstacles  and  hardships, 
which  can  be  removed  only  by  radical 
changes  in  the  conditions  of  women's 
work; 

That  the  occupations  in  which  widows 
who  apply  for  relief  are  engaged  are 
characterized  by  inefficiency  of  workers, 
low  wages,  and  irregularity  of  employ- 
ment; 

That  these  evils  can  be  met  only  by 
early  training,  a  better  distribution  of 
workers  through  efficient  employment 


exchanges,  and  higher  standards  of  com- 
pensation ; 

That  vocational  training  and  guidance 
for  children  as  they  come  of  working 
age,  and  sound  advice  as  to  occupations, 
are  urgently  needed ; 

That  more  hospital  and  sanatorium  fa- 
cilities are  required  for  the  sick,  the  dis- 
abled, the  infirm,  the  convalescent,  and 
the  mentally  deficient,  facilities  both  for 
diagnosis  and  for  treatment; 

That  although  great  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  standards,  meth- 
ods, and  policies  of  the  charitable  so- 
cieties, there  is  much  room  for  further 
improvement ; 

That,  in  particular,  more  trained  work- 
ers, with  higher  salaries,  or  more 
trained  volunteer  workers,  or  both,  and 
larger  resources  for  relief,  are  indis- 
pensable for  the  preservation  of  the 
health  and  well  being  of  the  families 
now  under  the  care  of  the  societies; 

That  the  case  records  of  the  charitable 
societies  indicate  that  conditions  in  the 
families  under  care  do  not  always  im- 
prove, but  sometimes  grow  worse,  these 
unsatisfactory  results  being  due  partly 
to  the  causes  just  named,  but  in  large 
part  to  personal  and  social  causes  which 
neither  public  relief  nor  voluntary  char- 
ity can  reach ;  but  upon  which  those  who 
have  to  do  with  the  relief  of  the  poor 
should  constantly  insist ; 

That  mothers  who  are  suitable  guard- 
ians for  their  children,  physically  and 
morally  able  to  care  for  them  properly, 
are  not  seeking  in  any  large  number  be- 
cause of  poverty  alone  to  have  their  chil- 
dren committed  as  public  charges; 

That  the  charitable  societies  have 
shown  both  the  desire  and  the  financial 
ability  to  provide  relief  in  such  cases 
when  called  to  their  attention,  although 
in  these  as  in  other  cases  the  relief  is 
sometimes  inadequate; 

That  there  should  however  be  a  still 
better  co-ordination  between  the  bu- 
reaus of  dependent  children  and  the 
voluntary  agencies  to  prevent  the  rela- 
tively few  unnecessary  commitments  of 
this  kind  which  still  occur; 

That  the  ideal  solution  of  the  widows' 
problem  is  a  longer  and  more  productive 
life  for  working  fathers,  and  provision 
for  widowhood  and  orphanage  through  a 
liberal,  inexpensive,  and  safe  system  of 
social  insurance. 
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Sixth  Article 

The  Poor  and 
Their  Poverty 

THIS  chapter  is  not  about  those 
of  whose  "short  and  simple  an- 
nals" Gray  wrote.    It  is  not  of 
those    to    whose    "honest    pov- 
erty" Burns  referred.    Nor  does  it  treat 
of  any   who  can  sing,   "Be   it  ever  so 
humble."     All  of  these  may  have  been 
poor,   but   they   were   not   "The   Poor." 
There  is  fresh  air  blowing  through  every 
one  of  those  poems.     They  breathe  of 
all  that  is  wholesome,  tender,  sacred,  the 
real  riches  of  life. 

But  one  cannot  write  a  pastoral  poem 
about  the  poor.  There  is  no  song 
of  the  lark  over  their  heads,  to  weave 
into  the  verse,  no  "lowing  herds,"  no 
fireside  circle,  with  its  "peace  of  heart." 
Instead,  there  is  the  Wolf  outside  the 
door,  howling  to  the  dark.  And  those 
who  hide  and  cower  inside  are  the  ones 
we  call  "the  submerged,"  the  Children 
of  the  Shadow.  For  the  most  part,  in 
our  country,  they  are  the  children  of 
the  city  and  the  town. 

Distance,  perspective,  "chiaro-oscuro," 
may  be  to  blame,  rather  than  our  eyes, 
that  we  see  the  poor  as  a  mass  of  shadow, 
painted  in  one  flat  gray  wash,  at  the  re- 
mote edges  of  our  sunshine.  In  fact,  they 
are  generally  spoken  of  in  that  way,  as 
if  that  one  drab  word  named,  defined  and 
classified  all  who  were  over  the  line,  on 
the  shadow  side.  And  there  is  so  often 
reproach  in  the  word,  and  abhorrence 
in  the  tone  with  which  it  is  spoken,  that 
I  am  fain  to  plead  for  them  a  better  ac- 
quaintance and  a  fairer  judgment.  That 
is  why  I  am  writing  this  chapter,  to 
bring  the  poor  nearer,  as  with  a  sort  of 
field  glass,  to  those  who  have  never  really 
known  them. 

It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  majority 
of  people  in  any  city  know  nothing  about 
the  poor.  I  have  found  by  investiga- 
tions in  many  cities  and  towns  that, 
outside  of  a  limited  circle  of  charitable 
people,  and  a  number  of  ministers,  doc- 
tors and  policemen,  no  one  could  give 
any  trustworthy  information  about  the 
number  or  condition  of  the  poor.  While 
there  may  even  be  large  societies  with 
many  committees,  whose  members  give 
much  time  to  planning  charity  work 
(much  of  which  must  consist  in  raising 
funds)  and  while  these  members  even 
"bestow  their  goods  to  feed  the  poor,"  so 
often  the  actual  visiting  of  the  poor  is 
done  by  the  secretary,  and  a  few  com- 
mittee members. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  churches, 
where  only  a  limited  percentage  of  those 
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THE  WRECK1 

We  found  a  wreck  cast  up  on  the  shore. 

Battered  and  bruised,  and  scarred  and  rent. 
And  I  spoke  aloud.  "Here  was  worthless  work. 

And  a  barque  unfit  to  the  sea  was  sedt." 

But  he  said,  my  friend,  in  his  gentler  mood, 
"Nay,  none  may  say  but  the  work  was  good. 

For  who  can  tell  of  the  seas  it  sailed. 
Of  the  waves  it  braved,  and  the  storms  withstood?" 

Then  we  spoke  no  more,  but  1  mutely  mused. 
And  1  thought,  "Oh,  heart  and  oh,  life  of  man, 

That  we  find  wrecked,  we  may  never  know 

How  brave  you  were  when  your  course  began!" 


who  give  ever  get  inside  of  the  homes 
of  the  poor.  By  those  who  go  the  tale 
is  brought  back  to  the  meeting,  and  pass- 
ed on,  second-hand  and  so  on;  so  that 
"the  quality  of  mercy"  is  "strained," 
through  a  great  many  sieves.  The  smell, 
the  dirt,  the  misery,  are  mostly  filtered 
out  through  the  .first  medium  through 
which  the  tale  passes,  and  the  colorless, 
sterilized  material  which  flows  on  cannot 
make  any  one  feel  badly  enough  to  be  a 
missionary. 

'Published  originally  in  1888  in  Mrs. 
Bacon's  Collection  of  Verse  Songs  Ysame, 
L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 
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It  is  noticeable  that  we  can  bear  with 
great  philosophy  the  sufferings  of  others, 
especially  if  we  do  not  actually  see  them. 
But,  to  be  truly  and  consistently  char- 
itable, we  must  believe  that  those  who 
speak  most  harshly  of  the  poor  are  like 
the  little  girl  who  could  not  be  cured  of 
biting  other  children  until  some  one  bit 
her.  Up  to  that  time  she  had  no  idea 
that  it  really  hurt.  It  is  those  who  have 
never  been  bitten  by  the  things  that 
hurt  the  poor  who  criticize  them.  One 
of  those  who  "stood  afar  off"  sat  by 
me  one  day,  at  an  elegant  luncheon,  and 
divided  her  time  between  polite  inquiries 
about  my  work,  and  impolite  remarks 
about  the  poor.  After  worming  out 
of  me  what  the  tenement  law  would 
give  to  the  latter,  in  the  way  of,  water, 
plumbing,  etc.,  she  expressed  herself 
strongly  as  to  the  waste  of  such  things 
on  the  poor,  who  were  "filthy,"  and 
"woula  put  coal  or  vegetables  in  the  bath 
tubs,"  who  "didn't  appreciate  anything 
done  for  them,"  were  "destructive  to 
property,"  etc. 

"But  the  law  doesn't  give  them  bath 
tubs,"  I  tried  to  say,  with  no  chance  to 
enlarge  on  the  fitness  of  providing  them 
for  those  who  were  "filthy."  When  her 
tirade  abated  I  ventured, 

"May  I  ask  whether  you  have  gone 
much  among  the  poor?"  "Oh,  mercy, 
no,"  she  answered,  in  a  tone  of  horror 
and  disgust.  "I  couldn't  bear  to  mix 
with  that  kind  of  creatures." 

And  then  I  couldn't  refrain,  "I  judged 
so,  for  I  never  heard  any  one  speak  of 
them  that  way,  who  really  knew  them." 

"Why  do  you  spend  your  time  and 
strength  for  that  kind  of  trash  ?"  a  friend 
asked  me.  "If  they  were  jkserving,  or 
appreciate  what  you  do,  even,  it  wouldn't 
be  so  bad." 

Even  those  who  work  among  them 
often  fail  to  measure  them  by  fair  stand- 
ards. "You  can't  believe  anything  one 
of  them  says,"  complained  a  girl  who 
taught  a  mission  class.  If  we  must 
make  people  see  that  it  is  those  who  are 
sick,  and  not  the  well,  who  need  a  physi- 
ian,  may  we  not  also  call  in  an  optician? 
"The  poor  are  so  miserable,  and  they 
make  every  one  about  them  so  miserable, 
isn't  it  a  pity  they  can't  all  die  off,  like 
flies,  in  the  winter"? 

The  girl  who  asked  that,  in  unsmiling 
jest,  was  working  then  to  the  point  of 
exhaustion,  out  of  sympathy  for  the  poor. 
The  protest  I  want  to  make  is  against 
the  two  commonest  but  greatest  errors. 
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One  is,  the  unfairness  of  speaking  of 
the  poor,  in  one  contemptuous  breath,  as 
if  they  were  all  of  one  class,  and  all 
degraded.  The  other  is,  the  assumption 
that  the  poor  have  peculiar  faults  and 
vices  which  make  them  odious,  and  dif- 
ferentiate them  from-  all  the  rest  of 
society. 

For  the  first,  let  me  say,  that  when  we 
come  close  enough  to  the  Shadow  so 
that  we  can  distinguish  tones  and  values, 
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we  see  that  there  are  different  types  and 
groups,  and  that  some  are  plunged  much 
deeper  than  others.  Then  we  notice  in- 
dividuals standing  out  clearly,  and  we 
are  struck  by  the  marks  of  their  unlike- 
ness  to  the  rest,  as  if  they  belonged  to 
a  higher  plane.  There  are  so  many 
among  them  who  have  been  well  born, 
well  educated,  reared  in  comfort,  often 
in  luxury.  Some  have  but  lately  fallen, 
and  are  still  dazed  by  the  shock.  Having 
lost  only  fortune,  and  retaining  still  their 
habits  of  culture,  they  are  no  more  of  the 
underworld  than  the  spirit  of  Dante  was 
of  the  Inferno.  In  a  study  of  poverty 
there  is  little  more  to  say  of  them  than 
could  be  said  of  any  victim  of  a  wreck 
or  explosion.  But  in  a  study  of  the 
poor  our  first  care  must  b«  to  save  these 
victims  from  the  common  scorn,  and  to 
ask  for  them  the  sympathy  that  is  their 
due. 

Survivors  from  "Better  Days'" 

Even  more  pitiful  are  those  who  have 
come,  by  a  slow  and  hard  descent  from 
wealth  to  want.  Decay  is  sadder  than 
wreckage.  "A  decayed  gentlewoman"  is 
a  product  of  pinched,  painful  years.  We 
have  found,  in  our  slums,  some  old  cou- 
ples, once  prosperous  and  happy,  who 
had  gradually  lost  all  they  had,  and  were 
now  fighting,  with  their  last  feeble  ef- 
fort, against  going  to  the  alms-house, 
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the  children  stay  in  the  slums,  they  will 
be  of  a  different  type. 

A  woman  of  the  second  generation  of 
slum  dwellers,  and  of,  common-place 
origin,  came  once  to  iron  for  me.  There 
was  a  thrifty  strain  in  her,  from  some 
antecedent,  that  made  a  puzzling  mix- 
ture with  her  "poor-folksy"  air.  Think- 
ing to  encourage  her,  I  praised  her  iron- 
ing. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  airily,  "I  think  I  do 
arn  pretty  well,  considerin'  I  haint  arned 
fer  so  long.  We  used  to  hev  a'  arn,  but 
now  it's  gone." 

"How  do  you  manage"?  I  asked,  quite 
puzzled. 

"W'y,  we  jest  fold  th'  clo'es,  an'  put 
'em  in  th'  trunk.  But  I  do  think  they 
look  better  arned,"  she  added. 

The  next  generation  will  probably 
wear  their  clothes  both  unwashed  and 
unironed. 


and  had  planned  suicide  together  if  the 
last   resort   failed. 

In  stifling  garrets,  in  dark  tenements 
of  our  cities,  are  hidden  away  many 
tragedies,  as  sad  as  any  Dickens  ever 
wrote,  that  will  remain  sealed  until  the 
Day  of  Judgment  unless  some  friendly 
hand  unclasps  the  volume.  When  the 
story  ends  with  the  death  of  the  aged, 
the  end  is  a  happy  event.  But  if  there 
be  a  sequel  through  succeeding  genera- 
tions, it  may  grow  more  and  more  tragic. 
The  outcome  of  the  story  will  depend 
largely  upon  where  the  scene  is  laid. 
In  other  words,  the  matter  of  environ- 
ment will  be  an  enormous  factor  in  the 
rise  or  decline  of  the  family. 

AH  the  way  down,  through  lessening 
degrees  of  original  culture  and  wealth, 
to  the  very  lowest  strata,  we  find  people 
who  have  been  thrown  under  by  a  sud- 
den turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune.  Many 
of  them  can  be  helped  on  to  their  feet 
once  more.  Many  are  so  broken  in 
health  or  in  spirit  that  they  will  never 
rise  again. 

One  can  tell,  by  a  certain  air,  or  frost 
in  the  air,  those  who  have  "seen  better 
days."  Often  there  will  be  some  heir- 
loom left,  some  picture,  or  a  piece  of 
furniture  that  tells  the  tale.  The  next 
generation  may  still  retain  the  furniture, 
and  a  trace  of  the  culture,  like  the  worn 
gilding  on  a  tarnished  mirror,  hut  if 


The  Next  Generation 

One  of  the  points  I  want  to  emphasize 
is  that  several  generations  of  slum  en- 
vironment will  produce  a  slum  heredity, 
and  the  children  will  have  that  to  con- 
tend with,  as  well  as  the  slum  environ- 
ment. In  our  slums  are  girls  who  never 
saw  a  room  properly  cleaned,  or  ate  a 
meal  properly  cooked,  and  neither  did 
their  mothers  or  their  grandmothers. 
There  was  "nothing  to  do  with,"  of 
course.  They  had  no  proper  utensils  or 
materials.  There  may  have  been  wealth, 
even  nobility,  away  back  in  that  family, 
but  it  "buttered  no  parsnips,"  and  pro- 
vided no  soap.  The  use  of  the  right  forks 
comes  only  by  using  forks.  No  matter 
how  many  Greek  professors  grace  one's 
ancestry,  or  how  many  clergymen  bless 
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if  they  are  too  large  to  shut  inside  the 
rooms,  and  must  go  to  school  or  to  work. 
If  the  father  be  not  drawn  to  the  saloon, 
and  the  boys  and  girls  to  the  street,  they 
must  be  both  Spartan  and  Puritan.  The 
brave  fight  may  be  made  if  the  father 
and  mother  are  spared,  to  hold  control, 
and  provide  the  bread.  But  how  many 
working  men  in  our  cities,  the  records 
show,  fall  a  prey  to  tuberculosis,  typhoid, 
pneumonia,  and  other  "house  diseases!" 
How  many  mothers  are  beckoned  from 
their  little  families  by  the  same  ghastly 
finger !  Any  one  who  will  search  the 
records  will  find  that  a  startling  number 
of  dependent  families  become  so  on  ac- 
count of  death  or  prolonged  illness  of 
the  bread-winner. 

And  the  children? 

The  ranks  of  the  dependent  and  de- 
linquent are  recruited — in  what  percent- 
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it,  the  descendant  will  lisp  in  Billings- 
gate, if  he  hears  nothing  else. 

The  daily  lesson  of  slum  life,  visual- 
ized, reiterated,  of  low  standards,  vile 
living,  obscenity,  profanity,  impurity,  is 
bound  to  be  dwarfing  and  debasing  to 
the  children  who  are  in  the  midst  of  it. 
Even  in  the  second  generation  these  in- 
fluences are  blackening  and  corroding 
enough  to  destroy  the  faint  impression 
of  "where  mother  used  to  live,"  and 
"what  father  used  to  do."  By  the  third 
generation,  even  that  background  is  lack- 
ing. 

I  cannot  enlarge  upon  the  deteriora- 
tion of  families,  through  successive  gen- 
erations of  slum  life,  without  consider- 
ing the  effect  of  the  sub-normal  environ- 
ment upon  the  normal  family,  in  the  case 
of  our  working  classes.  And  this  makes 
me  boil  over  again. 

The  outrage  of  our  American  cities  is 
the  way  we  bid  for  home-seekers,  when 
we  have  no  homes  to  offer  them,  after 
we  lure  them  to  come.  Our  factories 
scour  the  country  for  workers,  bring 
them  in,  and  turn  them  loose,  to  find 
shelter  wherever  they  can.  Our  business 
organizations  offer  bonuses  for  new  fac- 
tories, bidding  for  these  which  bring  in 
the  largest  number  of  families.  "An- 
other factory !  100  families !  More  pros- 
perity!" they  announce,  in  big  head- 
lines. 

And  the  families?  As  lightly  as  a 
chemist  pours  drugs  from  one  vial  into 
another,  these  human  beings  are  trans- 
ferred from  one  environment  to  another. 
The  fact  that  a  city  has  not  already 
enough  decent  houses  for  all  its  popu- 
lation, and  that  its  poor  are  living  in 
sties,  causes  no  one  any  concern.  When 
the  workmen  come  with  their  families, 
many  of  them  have  to  crowd  into  filthy, 
unsanitary  tenements  with  the  poor,  and 
subject  their  children  to  the  companion- 
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ship  of  the  vicious  and  degraded.  The 
fact  that  the  working-man  could  afford 
more  rent,  and  would  gladly  pay  more 
far  a  better  house,  makes  no  difference. 
His  family  must  have  shelter.  He  shel- 
ters them  where  he  can. 

"The  workmen  have  all  found  homes," 
we  are  told. 

"Homes"?     Where? 

One  of  the  saddest  sights  of  the  slums 
is  to  see  the  thrifty  wife  of  the  working 
man,  with  her  rosy  brood  of  children, 
used  to  country  air  and  sunshine,  used 
to  space,  privacy,  good  surroundings, 
cleanliness,  quiet,  shut  up  amid  the  noise 
and  dirt  and  confusion,  in  the  gloom  of 
the  slum.  That  is  an  unusual  family  that 
can  maintain  the  sanctity  of  its  home 
life,  in  the  tenements  of  a  bad  neighbor- 
hood, where  there  is  no  privacy,  that  can 
hold  the  children  under  strict  discipline, 


age  we  ought  to  know,  but  any  per- 
centage is  too  large — from  the  families 
of  the  working-men  that  are  brought  into 
our  cities  and  dumped  into  our  dilapi- 
dated old  death-traps. 

And  so  I  say  that  the  responsibility  is 
upon  those  who  import  working-men  to 
see  that  there  are  decent  homes  for  them 
when  they  come,  and  not  to  set  snares 
to  destroy  them  and  their  children. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  lowest 
strata  of  the  poor,  we  find  defectives, 
degenerates  and  their  brothers,  those 
who  feed  our  institutions  over  which 
the  state  has  care,  and  who  are  in  turn 
recruited  by  the  classes  just  above,  as 
well  as  by  their  own  offspring.  It  is 
these  who  give  to  all  the  poor  the  stigma 
of  being  "filthy,"  "shiftless,"  and  all  the 
other  odious  epithets.  Here,  "at  the  bot- 
tom," we  find  we  are  dealing  with  quan- 
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tities  less  variable.  We  often  say  that 
riches  and  poverty  are  only  comparative. 
In  its  lowest  deeps  poverty  is  almost 
absolute. 

"He  that  is  low  need  fear  no  fall." 
How  much  less  need  he  fear  who  is 
already  on  the  ground,  except  to  fall 
into  a  pit?  Sickness,  injury,  accident, 
are  the  pits  the  poor  dread,  and  well 
they  may,  as  our  Nurse's  Circle  found. 
Now  I  am  reminded  that  the  poor  have 
their  own  pleasures  and  enjoyments,  and 
I  know  that  many  funny  stories  are 
written  about  certain  types.  But  these 
are  the  child-like,  irresponsible  ones, 
with  natures  of  cork,  who  have  never 
grown  up,  and  never  will.  They  can 
lock  the  Wolf  in  the  closet,  with  the 
Skeleton,  for  the  day,  any  time,  and, 
following  the  hurdy-gurdy  whither  it 
whines,  set  off  for  a  merry  vagabondage. 
It  is  true,  there  are  always  humorous 
things  coming  up  in  the  discussion  of 
charity  cases,  odd  mistakes  and  droll 
conversations.  But,  thinking  them  over, 
with  their  setting,  one  finds  that  they 
are  much  like  the  relief  scenes  in  Mac- 
beth. 

The  Faults  of  the  Poor 

Whatever  any  one  may  say  of  the 
lowest  types  of  the  poor,  I  hold  that 
all  of  the  faults  ascribed  to  them  are 
due  to  their  being  either  undeveloped 
or  defective,  and  the  worse  the  fault 
the  more  defectiveness  it  shows.  This 
is  my  one  plea  for  those  who  cannot 
employ  their  own  advocate,  and  who 
need  one  most.  The  bold  and  bad  can 
make  their  own  defence.  The  sharp 
and  shrewd  may  find  their  own  excuses. 
But  for  these,  who  are  always  absent 
when  they  are  maligned,  let  this  plea 
prevail. 

It  hurts  me  to  hear  the  tone  in  which 
the  poor  are  condemned,  as  "shiftless," 
or  "having  a  pauper  spirit,"  just  as  it 
would  if  a  crowd  mocked  at  a  child  for 
its  weakness,  or  laughed  at  a  lame  man 
because  he  could  not  run,  or  a  blind  man 
because  he  stumbled. 

The  poor  are  lame,  maimed,  halt, 
blind,,  in  a  way.  They  may  not  be  de- 
fective enough  to  admit  them  to  an 
asylum,  but  they  are  too  defective,  men- 
tally and  physically,  to  keep  up  in  the 
race.  They  cannot  see  as  we  do,  and 
have  inhibitions  that  hold  them  back 
•even  from  the  good  they  see. 

"Lazy" !  Some  of  them  are  "born 
tired,"  and  enter  into  life  without  their 
•hare  of  vigor  or  vitality.  Some  of 
their  mothers  were  overworked  and  un- 
•der-nourished,  perhaps  scrofulous.  Some 
of  them,  themselves,  are  over-worked 
and  under-fed,  or  have  lost  their  ef- 
ficiency through  illness  or  exposure. 
And  they  breathe  poisonous  air,  sleep- 
ing in  unventilated  quarters,  six  or 
twelve  in  a  room.  They  drink  sewage- 
poisoned  water,  that  makes  people  lethar- 
gic and  dull. 

Ai  to  the  poor — many,  not  all  of  them 
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— being  "filthy,"  we  must  admit  the  fact, 
but  we  insist  on  the  reason.  As  to  their 
"preferring  to  be  filthy,"  '.*  have  said 
enough  in  other  chapters  of  the  heroic 
efforts  some  of  them  make  to  be  clean. 
I  wonder,  as  I  see  them  carrying  water 
so  far,  and  up  and  down  stairs,  how  they 
have  the  heart  to  do  it.  I  wonder  how 
many  of  us  would  try  as  hard  to  be  clean. 
One  marvels  at  the  persistence  of  the 
conception  of  purity,  in  our  slums,  and 
marvels,  too,  that  the  seven  plagues  have 
not  swept  the  poor,  and  us  along  with 
them,  off  the  earth. 

The  Virtues  of  the  Poor 

It  is  so  easy  to  account  for  the  faults 
of  the  poor.  It  is  their  virtues  that  are 
unaccountable.  We  find  many  cases  of 
heroism,  in  their  struggle  against  des- 
perate odds.  The  generosity  of  the 
poor  is  proverbial,  and  seems  to  be  in 
inverse  proportion  to  their  possessions. 
It  is  a  common  thing  to  find  a  family 
giving  up  one  of  their  rooms  to  an- 
other family.  We  knew  of  a  family  in 
•wo  rooms  giving  one  to  a  woman  who 
was  dying  with  tuberculosis.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  one  or  more  waifs  to  be 
taken  into  a  family,  even  though  the 
meagre  supply  of  food  and  clothing  is 
already  insufficient. 

A  most  remarkable  case  was  that  of  a 
woman  who  adopted  the  deformed  idiot 
boy  I  spoke  of  seeing  on  my  first  round 
of  the  slums.  He  died  some  months  ago, 
and  we  heard  then  the  strange  story 
of  his  life.  His  mother  died  when  he 
was  a  little  child  and  he  was  adopted  by 
a  friend  of  hers  who  was  no  relation,  or, 
at  least,  only  the  half  aunt  of  his  step 
father.  The  boy  grew  to  be  a  terrible 
burden,  being  large  and  heavy,  and  un- 
able to  walk,  or  to  do  anything  for  him- 
self, and  had  to  be  cared  for  and  wheel- 
ed about  like  a  baby,  even  in  his  teens. 
Yet  the  woman  clung  to  him,  and  gave 
him  the  most  devoted  care,  refusing  to 
go  to  her  family,  with  marvelous  self- 
denial.  By  the  time  he  died  she  was  a 
physical  wreck,  completely  worn  out. 

As  I  write  these  things  there  comes 
over  me  again  that  feeling  that  always 
overwhelms  me  when  I  look  out  upon  an 


audience,  of  well-dressed,  well-fed,  well- 
housed  people,  and  note  the  sheen  of  silk 
and  the  glisten  of  jewels.  How  can  we 
put  the  story  of  Poverty's  Children  into 
the  vocabulary  of  these  Children  of  the 
Sunshine?  How  can  we  explain  to  those 
who  have  to  diet,  as  a  penalty  for  high 
living,  or  who  have  to  take  tonics  to 
create  an  appetite,  what  real  hunger 
means?  So  with  fears  and  anxieties, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  troubles  of  the 


poor. 


The  Fears  of  the  Poor 


The  same  words  do  not  mean  the  same 
thing  to  them  and  to  us.  "Safety" — 
that  is  a  thing  we  rarely  think  of,  except 
when  we  travel.  In  our  homes  we  tuck 
our  children  into  soft  white  beds,  bolt 
doors  and  windows,  and  with  a  comfort- 
able thought  in  the  background  of  Provi- 
dence, our  good  man,  and  the  police, 
sleep  with  no  thought  of  fear. 

I  know  of  mothers  who  have  to  lock 
their  little  children  into  their  tenement 
rooms  when  they  go  to  work  for  the  day. 
Others  have  told  me  that  they  have  to 
hurry  home,  after  washing,  for  fear  their 
little  girls  will  get  home  first,  from 
school,  in  terror  lest  they  fall  into  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  low  drunken  lodgers 
in  the  place.  There  are  mothers  who 
tremble  when  an  ambulance  or  a  patrol 
wagon  rumbles  by,  and  who  hide  their 
little  ones  under  the  ragged  coverlet 
when  the  noise  of  heavy  feet  on  the 
stair  tells  that  a  carousal  is  over  or  a 
fight  is  on.  And  if  the  daughter  steals 
in  later,  off  the  street,  they  are  thank- 
ful that  she  comes  in  at  all. 

"But  the  lowest  types,  not  having  our 
sensibilities,  cannot  suffer  so  keenly," 
people  say. 

If  they  have  not  our  refined  anguish, 
neither  have  they  our  higher  consola- 
tions. Superstition  shadows  the  poor 
with  countless  fears,  as  we  find  at  every 
turn.  Some  writers  dwell  strongly  on 
the  paralyzing  terror  of  want,  the  fear 
that  the  Wolf  will  actually  end  them. 
Do  they  fear  it  so,  those  half  brothers 
of  Romulus,  who  have  known  only  that 
same  shaggy  foster  mother?  Or  do 
they  think  of  her  as  Hood's  seamstress 
thought  of  Death — "I  hardly  fear  his 
terrible  shape,  it  seems  so  like  my  own." 
The  higher  types  do  show  this  fear,  with 
an  equal  dread  of  the  almshouse.  Tfie 
thought  of  a  pauper  burial  preys  upon 
them  too.  Some  of  them  will  take  ul 
to  a  little  battered  trunk,  and  show  us, 
folded  away,  the  clean  sheets,  the  coarse 
shroud,  and  the  small  sum  of  money, 
saved,  though  they  starve,  so  they  "can 
be  put  away  right." 

The  question  of  "sensibilities"  is  made 
so  much  of  that  one  would  be  led  to  be- 
lieve, almost,  that  the  question  of  the 
shabbiness  of  the  poor  was  a  question 
of  poor  taste,  and  not  of  a  poor  purse. 
"Pore  folks  has  pore  ways,"  of  necessity. 
But  the  discussion  of  the  ragged  children 
over  the  dress  in  the  shop  window  was 
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significant.    "If  it's  pretty,  it  costs,  and 
if  it  costs,  we  caint  git  it." 

Our  Flower  Mission  girls  had  many 
tales  to  tell  of  the  craving  of  the  poor 
for  beauty,  for  finer  things,  often  for 
higher  things.  One  of  them  made  a  con- 
quest of  a  group  of  girls  in  a  tene- 
ment neighborhood.  Their  admiration 
reached  the  point  of  wanting  to  copy  her 
dress,  her  hat,  and  her  coiffure,  and  she 
actually  took  down  her  beautiful  hair 
to  show  them  how  she  arranged  it. 

Girls  who  live  in  the  dismal  slum  and 
work  in  the  dingy  factory,  going  to  and 
fro  past  the  brilliant  shops,  seem  to  have 
a  special  hunger  for  the  bright  pretty 
things  they  cannot  afford.  Some  feed 
their  souls  on  beads,  cheap  lace  and  pa- 
thetic millinery,  as  inadequately  as  they 
do  their  bodies  on  "sodies"  or  popcorn 
balls.  Many  of  them  acquire  remarkable 
taste,  and  develop  a  desire  to  be  "sty- 
lish," trying  to  keep  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  heels  of  fashion,  which,  with  their 
limited  means,  often  makes  them  as  gro- 
tesque as  our  actual  shadows. 

A  girl  who  was  shivering,  coatless,  in 
a  freezing  wind,  thankfully  received  a 
good  and  comfortable  wrap.  She  put  it 
on  joyfully,  then  looked  it  up  and  down 
with  an  expression  of  uncertainty.  "Is 
it  in  style?"  she  asked  anxiously. 

The  installment  store  man  knows  full 
well  of  the  craving  of  the  slum  dwellers 
for  brightness  and  beauty.  He  sends 
shiny  things  and  rugs  of  glowing  colors 
to  their  doors,  and  they  cannot  resist 
them,  any  more  than  they  could  resist 
holding  out  cold  hands  to  a  fire.  Hav- 
ing no  idea  of  value  or  economy,  they 
take  these  articles,  at  enormous  prices, 
perhaps  to  lose  both  the  coveted  treas- 


ure and  their  money,  when  they  fail  to 
make  payments.  But  we  can't  blame 
them.  If  I  had  to  live  in  one  of  those 
gruesome  holes  I  would  go  without  bread 
for  a  red  rug. 

The  Pauper  Spirit 

While  I  am  answering  for  the  poor, 
let  me  speak  of  the  "pauper  spirit."  It 
is  the  spirit  that  the  skillful  worker  tries 
to  supplant  by  pride  and  independence, 
but  unless  there  has  once  been  a  spark, 
it  is  hard  to  start  a  flame.  And  why 
should  one  have  pride,  when  he  has  noth- 
ing to  be  proud  of  ? 

"My  grandfather  was  a  squire,"  a  poor 
woman  said  proudly,  and  at  the  word  all 
her  ragged  children  held  their  heads  a 
little  higher.  We  knew  that  they  might 
go  bare,  but  they  would  never  beg.  But 
those  who  have  had  no  grandfather,  or, 
sadder  still,  no  father,  should  not  have 
so  much  expected  of  them. 

The  pauper  spirit,  when  exhibited  by 
shrewd  people,  of  a  higher  type,  is  quite 
a  different  spirit  from  that  of  the  born 
pauper. 

"I  can't  think  of  asking  charity,"  said 
a  woman  who  had  been  "working^'  many 
of  our  generous  citizens,  "so  I  came  to 
ask  your  help.  You  have  influence  and 
affluence,  and  I  need  your  aid."  Those 
were  her  actual  words. 

Another  appeal,  by  letter,  from  a  dis- 
tant town,  expressed  confidence  in  my 
generous  and  noble  heart  (as  per  some 
newspaper  account)  and,  explaining  the 
needs  of  the  young  lady  of  the  house, 
asked  for  a  set  of  parlor  furniture. 
Every  one  in  public  life  receives  such 
appeals  from  unknown  people. 

With   those  who   are   really   helpless, 


weak  and  ignorant,  the  pauper  spirit 
seems  to  be  a  touching  confidence  in  a 
higher  power.  "If  the  people  that  'tends 
to  things  could  see  the  awful  place  I 
live  in,  they'd  surely  do  something  about 
it,"  said  one  old  woman  who  came  to 
ask  for  help  with  her  rent. 

"The  pauper  spirit" — what  is  it,  in 
such  as  these,  but  the  spirit  in  which  the 
child  cries  for  food,  the  spirit  in  which 
we  make  most  of  our  prayers,  those  that 
are  not  communion  or  thanksgiving,  but 
simply  appeals  for  material  blessings? 

We  all  agree  that,  if  any  trait  belongs- 
exclusively  to  the  poor,  it  should  be  this 
one.  Yet  we  find  it  in  all  walks  of  life. 
What  traits  can  be  found,  then,  that 
mark  only  the  poor? 

If  we  try  by  elimination  to  discover 
their  peculiar  faults  and  vices,  we  find 
none  that  are  not  shared  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  wealthy  and  middle  class. 
Going  over  the  catalogue  of  their  re- 
proaches, we  cannot  find  any  that  can 
even  be  applied  to  all  the  poor.  "Lazy, 
shiftless,  improvident,  spendthrift,  in- 
temperate, lacking  in  honor,  in  honesty," 
these  do  not  differentiate  the  poor,  even 
those  to  whom  these  epithets  apply ;  they 
only  show  their  fellowship  with  the  weak 
and  low  of  other  classes. 

After  all,  nothing  seems  completely  to 
differentiate  the  poor  but  poverty.  We 
find  no  adjectives  to  fit  them,  as  a  whole, 
only  those  of  which  Want  is  the  mother. 
"Miserable"  covers  many;  "shabby," 
most,  and  I  am  sadly  aware  that  in  a 
large  majority  of  minds,  "disagreeable" 
includes  them  all. 

Shadows,  they  are,  indeed ;  not  remote, 
as  we  may  think  of  them,  but  here,  at 
our  side,  at  our  back,  flitting  across  our 
path,  weaving  about  us  the  dark  web  of 
their  own  misfortunes. 

But  because  we  are  ignorant  about 
the  poor,  we  need  not  assume  that  they 
know  as  little  about  us. 

The  Field  Glass  Reversed 

It  is  surprising,  sometimes,  what 
close  track  they  keep  of  us.  In  one  of 
our  largest  tenements  I  found  one  day 
an  old  retainer  of  my  mother's,  who  used 
to  wash  my  tiny  frocks,  and  had  been  a 
valued  servant  in  the  days  of  her 
strength.  We  had  lost  sight  of  her,  and 
it  was  a  shock  to  find  her  here.  She 
was  as  delighted  to  see  me  as  if  I  were 
kin,  and  asked  about  each  member  of 
the  connection,  commenting  upon  their 
recant  doings  with  so  much  accuracy 
that  I  was  amazed.  "How  do  you  keep 
track  of  them  all?"  I  asked,  knowing  she 
never  saw  them.  "Oh,  we  take  a  news- 
paper here,  and  read  about  all  of  you." 
she  answered.  I  found  that  all  the  ten- 
ants contributed  to  the  subscription  for 
one  paper,  which  was  passed  about  from 
hand  to  hand  until  it  was  worn  out.  It 
gave  me  a  new  sensation,  that  of  turning 
the  field  glass  the  other  way. 

How  do  we  look  to  them? 

(Continued  on  page  44.) 
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*~t  ^HE  gunmen's  tools  were  poor  instruments  to 
J_  unravel  a  desperate  tangle  of  the  underworld. 
Mr.  Lane  (page  13)  makes  us  want  to  cast  the 
electric  chair  into  the  same  junk-heap;  makes  us 
question  a  scheme  of  criminal  law  which  ends  in  a 
mechanical  invention  to  destroy  when  it  should 
begin  with  a  social  invention  to  save,  —  and  build 
on  that. 


nr>HELR  effortful  lives  represent  the  most 
_£.  difficult  and  painful  phase  of  woman's  ad- 
justment of  age-long  activities  to  conditions  in  the 
present  world  of  wages."  So  concludes  Mi>> 
Anthony's  study  of  the  Mothers  Who  Must  Earn, 
a  transcript  of  life  which  goes  on  beneath  the 
familiar  superstructures  of  gentle  living  and  gar- 
ish delight,  of  political  struggle  and  of  racking 
business  endeavor.  The  accompanying  article  by 
M  r.  Devine  reviews  the  work  of  relief  by  six  chari- 
table societies  of  New  York  among  such  families. 
There  is  stirring  challenge  in  his  presentment; 
and  today  the  public  is  readier  to  listen  than  ten 
years  ago  when  the  late  Emil  Mtinsterberg,  head 
of  Berlin's  Department  of  Public  Charities,  ex- 
plored American  poverty  and  told  us  that  we,  no 
less  than  the  old  world,  needed  to  put  imagina- 
tion and  treasure  into  relief,  beyond  what  was  as 
yet  turned  into  it  in  any  city  or  any  country. 

A  reading  of  these  articles,  in  conjunction  with 
the  findings  (p.  23)  of  public  and  private  inquiries 
in  New  York  into  the  problem  of  widows'  pen- 
sions, shows,  however,  how  far  the  situation 
transcends  the  shortcomings  of  voluntary  relief 
agencies  or  the  promise  held  out  by  state  aid. 
We  need  to  carry  to  new  and  higher  levels  our 
schemes  of  public  and  private  help  for  stricken 
families  in  which  there  are  little  children;  but 
back  of  their  household  problems,  enmeshing  them 
along  with  unnumbered  other  households  likewise 
dependent  on  the  deficit  earnings  of  men  and  wo- 
men, lies  a  labor  problem  beside  which  Calumet  is 
a  cradle  of  hope,  and  this  season  of  unemploy- 
ment a  passing  ill. 

New  York  has  prohibited  cellar  dwellings  ;  but 
life  and  labor  are  acquiesced  in  at  subnormal 
economic  levels  which  can  only  be  compared  to 
sinking  our  tenements  six  stories  underground. 
Every  probation  officer,  district  agent,  and  visit- 
ing nurse  could  add  to  Miss  Anthony's  testimony 
and  Mr.  Devine  's  grave  characterizations.  Yet 
we  haven't  driven  home  the  community's  respon- 
sibility as  we  do  when  a  great  corporation  ex- 
ploits its  mci\.  WP  havpn't  visualized  this  pvil  SB 


we  have  housing  reform.    We  have  not  set  it  off 
as  a  thing  to  fight  as  we  have  set  off  tuberculosis. 

THE  new  Perkins  Institution  (page  7)  is  a  cul- 
mination of  that  mighty  movement  of  the  last 
century  which  set  out  to  break  down  the  barriers 
of  physical  handicap  and  open  the  way  to  full- 
ness of  life  to  blind  and  deaf  and  mute.  Its  beauty 
and  resourcefulness  typify  the  achievements  of 
the  exceptional  blind ;  and  well  may  Perkins  stand 
as  their  Oxford — a  high  training-school  to  carry 
the  heritage  of  the  sightless  to  its  uttermost. 

But,  shall  we  therefore  urge  every  other  city 
and  state  to  build  along  equivalent  lines?  Back 
of  the  miracle  of  a  sightless  violinist  lies  the  prose 
struggle  of  a  hundred  unmusical,  unexceptional, 
unseeing  folk.  Better,  rather,  a  hundred  Hamp- 
tons for  the  blind  in  the  new  world. 

The  special  enrichment  in  art  and  culture  and 
music  of  all  institutions  for  the  sightless  goes 
without  saying.  They  should  make  amends  for 
the  lost  appeal  of  the  eye  and  stir  the  rare  spiri- 
tual growth  of  the  unseeing.  But  in  these  days  of 
the  vocational  movement  for  seeing  children  in  our 
schools  we  may  well  look  for  its  counterpart  for  the 
unseeing.  The  occupations  and  environment  which 
will  mean  normal  household  life  and  livelihood 
for  blind  boys  and  girls  in  the  world  they  are  to 
enter,  should  begin  in  their  years  of  growth. 

Might  not  Perkins  itself  come  to  bear  a  post- 
graduate relation  to  such  centers  of  more  every- 
day training  f 

CHILD    LABOR    AND    INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE1 

WILLIAM  DRAPER  LEWIS 

Dc»  ol  the  Univertily  of  Pennsylvania  L«w  Schoo 

THE  national  child  labor  bill  introduced  by 
Mr.  Palmer  last  January  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  of  the  House, 
and  also  the  national  child  labor  bill  introduced  by 
Mr.  Copley  last  July,  which  is  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and 
which  has  the  endorsement  of  the  caucus  of  the 
members  of  the  Progressive  Party,  are  based  on 
the  proposition  that  Congress  has  the  right  to  ex- 
clude from  interstate  commerce  the  products  of  a 
manufacturing  or  other  establishment  where  con- 
ditions destructive  of  the  health  or  morals  of  the 

'Substance  of  an  Argument  before  the  Committee  on  Labor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  March  9,  in  support  of  the  con- 
stitutinnnlity  of  a  national  child  labor  bill. 
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employes  are  allowed  to  exist.  The  soundness  of 
this  proposition  can  hardly  be  seriously  questioned 
in  the  light  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

There  are  two  views  of  the  power  of  Congress 
over  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  One  was 
enunciated  by  Marshall  in  Gibbons  vs.  Ogden  (9 
Wheat,  196-197).  In  Marshall's  opinion  the  power 
of  Congress  over  interstate  commerce  is  just  as 
absolute  as  the  power  of  the  states  over  intra- 
state  commerce,  although  it  cannot,  any  more  than 
any  other  power  of  Congress,  be  so  exercised  as 
to  violate  any  of  the  constitutional  restrictions  on 
the  federal  power. 

"The  power  over  commerce,"  he  declares,  "like 
all  others  vested  in  Congress,  is  complete  in  itself, 
may  be  exercised  to  its  utmost  extent,  and 
acknowledges  no  limitations,  other  than  are  pre- 
scribed in  the  constitution."  And,  he  adds: 

"These  limitations  are  expressed  in  plain 
terms.  .  .  .  If,  as  has  always  been  under- 
stood, the  sovereignty  of  Congress,  though 
limited  to  specific  objects,  is  plenary  as  to  those 
objects,  the  power  over  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  and  among  the  several  states,  is  vested 
in  Congress  as  absolutely  as  it  would  be  in  a 
single  government,  having  in  its  constitution 
the  same  restrictions  on  the  exercise  of  the 
power  as  are  found  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States." 

The  theory  thus  clearly  stated  by  the  great  chief 
justice  can  be  illustrated  in  this  way.  Suppose 
Congress  passes  a  bill  prohibiting  interstate  com- 
merce in  a  certain  article.  Such  an  act  would  be  a 
regulation  of  commerce.  The  plenary  power  of  a 
sovereign  to  regulate  includes  the  right  of  abso- 
lute prohibition.  The  question  or  the  constitution- 
ality of  such  an  act,  therefore,  depends  on  the 
answer,  not  to  the  question,  "Is  it  a  regulation  of 
commerce?"  but  to  the  question,  "Does  the  act 
violate  a  constitutional  limitation!" 

There  are  only  two  limitations  which  may  re- 
strict the  exercise  of  the  power  of  Congress  to 
exclude  an  article  from  interstate  commerce.  The 
fifth  amendment  provides  that  "No  person  shall 
.  .  .  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law."  It  can  at  least  be 
argued, — with  what  force  it  is  not  necessary  here 
to  decide, — that  an  act  of  Congress  which  prohib- 
ited traffic  in  an  article  without  expressed  or  ap- 
parent reason,  would  deprive  owners  of  their 
property  "without  due  process."  It  may  also  be 
argued  that  the  ninth  amendment,  by  providing 
that  "the  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  cer- 
tain rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  dis- 
parage others  retained  by  the  people,"  prohibits 
a  purely  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  by  Congress ; 
and  that  the  exclusion  without  apparent  reason  of 
an  article  from  interstate  commerce,  would  be  an 
arbitrary  exercise  of  power." 

It  should  here  be  pointed  out  that  under  Mar- 
shall's view,  the  tenth  amendment  imposes  no  re- 
striction on  the  power  of  Congress  over  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce.  It  provides  that,  "the 


powers  not  delegated  to  Congress,  are  reserved 
to  the  states."  But  the  power  over  interstate  com- 
merce and  foreign  commerce  is  "expressly  dele- 
gated" to  Congress. 

THE  other  view  of  the  power  of  Congress  over 
commerce  is  that  besides  the  express  limita- 
tions contained  in  the  Constitution,  Congress  is 
prevented  from  so  exercising  the  power  as  indi- 
rectly to  regulate  matters  which  it  cannot  regulate 
directly.  It  is  said  that  to  allow  such  regulation 
would  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  the  tenth  amend- 
ment, which  reserved  to  the  states  the  powers  not 
granted  to  Congress  nor  prohibited  to  the  states. 

Whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against  these  two 
views,  the  view  of  Marshall  is  today  the  view  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  In  1895  Congress  passed  an 
act  for  the  suppression  of  lottery  traffic  through 
national  and  interstate  commerce.  This  act,  among 
other  things,  makes  it  an  offense  to  carry  a  lottery 
ticket  from  one  state  to  another.  Its  constitution- 
ality was  attacked  and  the  two  views  of  congres- 
sional power  just  indicated,  were  presented  to  the 
court.  The  majority,  taking  the  position  of  Mar- 
shal in  Gibbons  vs.  Ogden,  decided  that  the  act 
was  constitutional.  The  minority,  adopting  the 
second  view,  thought  the  act  should  be  declared 
void. 

The  Lottery  Case  (188  U.  S.  321)  was  decided 
in  1903.  Since  then  the  constitutionality  of  the 
federal  pure  food  and  drugs  act  and  of  the  white 
slave  act  have  come  before  the  court.  These  de- 
cisions also  depended  upon  which  of  these  con- 
flicting views  the  court  would  adopt.  The  lottery 
case  was  decided  by  a  divided  court,  but  in  the 
later  decisions,  Hipolite  Egg  Company  vs.  United 
States  (220  U.  S.  45)  decided  in  1911,  supporting 
the  pure  food  and  drugs  act,  and  Hoke  vs.  United 
States  (227  U.  S.  308)  decided  in  1912,  supporting 
the  white  slave  act,  Marshall's  view  was  followed 
with  the  concurrence  of  every  member  of  the  court, 
At  the  present  time,  therefore,  the  members  of 
our  highest  court  apparently  believe  that  in  de- 
termining whether  Congress  has  the  right  to  pro- 
hibit the  interstate  transportation  of  a  class  of 
persons  or  products,  only  the  express  limitations 
of  the  Constitution  need  be  considered.  For  this 
reason  it  seems  unnecessary  to  bring  special  argu- 
ments to  the  support  of  this  theory.  One  argu- 
ment, however,  deserves  special  mention. 

A  state  has  the  undoubted  right  to  prohibit 
the  manufacture  of  adulterated  food  or  drugs 
within  its  domain ;  it  can  also  forbid  their  impor- 
tation from  other  states  (Plumley  vs.  Massachu- 
setts, 155  U.  S.  461,  1894).  A  state  has  the  right 
to  forbid  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets,  both  parties 
to  the  sale  being  within  its  borders ;  it  could  prob- 
ably prevent  their  importation  under  the  reason- 
ing in  the  Plumley  case.  A  state  has  the  right  to 
prevent  the  physical  and  moral  degeneration  of 
children  by  overwork  in  manufacturing  establish- 
ments; but  it  cannot  forbid  the  article  manufac- 
tured by  child  exploitation  from  being  introduced 
into  the  state  so  long  as  the  article  itself  is  un- 
adulterated and  safe  (Leisey  vs.  Hardin,  135  U.  S. 
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100, 1889;  Schollenberger  vs.  Pennsylvania  171  TT 
S.  1,  1898). 

In  other  words,  while  the  states  can  protect 
their  manufacturers  from  the  competition  of  the 
makers  of  adulterated  foods,  they  are  powerless 
to  exclude  the  competition  of  foreign  makers  who 
cheapen  their  product  by  the  exploitation  of  child 
labor.  Should  Congress  lend  its  aid  to  the  states 
which  protect  their  child  resources,  it  would  there- 
fore be  helping  them  in  a  field  in  which  they  can- 
not help  themselves;  whereas  in  the  food  and 
•  I  rugs  act,  Congress  enacted  federal  legislation, 
not  because  it  was  the  only  protection  open  to  the 

••>,  but  because  it  was  doubtless  the  best  pro- 
tection possible. 

IT  would  indeed  be  a  serious  indictment  against 
the  wisdom  of  the  f  ramers  cxf  our  Constitution 
to  say  that  they  took  away  from  the  states  the  right 
to  protect  their  own  manufacturers  from  unfair 
trade  practices  carried  on  by  competitors  in  other 
states,  and  yet  failed  to  give  Congress  the  power 
thus  taken  from  the  states.  For  it  is  unfair  com- 
petition for  a  manufacturer  to  exploit  child  labor 
to  lessen  the  cost  of  production  when  his  com- 
petitor in  another  state  is  either  forbidden  by  law 
or  unwilling  to  stoop  to  such  practices.  For- 
tunately the  f  ramers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  so 
limit  the  power  of  Congress.  They  have  conferred 
on  Congress  all  the  power  over  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  taken  from  the  states.  What  better 
exercise  of  the  right  of  regulation  thus  conferred 
could  there  be  than  the  protection  of  those  engaged 
in  industry  from  unfair  competition? 

I  have  heard  the  argument  that  a  law  prohibit- 
ing the  products  of  exploited,  or  what  we  may  also 
call  anti-social  child  labor  from  interstate  com- 
merce, interferes  with  the  rights  of  the  states,  in 
that  it  indirectly  compels  employers  of  labor  to 
conform  to  the  minimum  standards  of  the  con- 
gressional act  or  go  out  of  business.  Admit  that 
this  proposed  act  would  compel  practically  all  em- 
ployers of  labor  to  conform  to  its  standards.  Is 
it  not  better  to  do  this  than  to  have  those  states 
which  wish  to  pass  laws  to  protect  their  children 
practically  forced  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of  sub- 


jecting their  manufacturers  to  the  unfair  competi- 
tion of  the  manufacturers  in  those  states  which 
permit  the  industrial  exploitation  of  their  chil- 
dren? 

As  stated,  however,  the  argument  is  a  work  of 
supererogation,  the  question  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress has  already  been  practically  determined  by 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  has  in- 
deed, been  argued  that  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween an  act  which  excludes  the  product  of  ex- 
ploited child  labor  from  interstate  commerce  and 
one  that  excludes  lottery  tickets,  poisonous  drugs 
or  adulterated  foods ;  that  these  last  are  not  legit- 
imate articles  of  commerce,  while  the  products  of 
exploited  child  labor  are  nevertheless  legitimate 
articles  of  commerce.  To  those  who  make  this 
argument  the  following  quotation  from  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Hoke  vs.  United 
State*  (227  U.  S.  308,  p.  320),  the  case  supporting 
the  white  salve  act,  is  significant.  The  court, 
speaking  of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  says : 

'The  power  is  direct;  there  is  no  word  of 
limitation  in  it,  and  its  broad  and  universal  scope 
has  been  so  often  declared  as  to  make  repetition 
unnecessary.  And  besides,  it  has  so  much  illus- 
tration by  cases  that  it  would  seem  as  if  there 
could  be  no  instance  of  its  exercise  that  does 
not  find  an  admitted  example  in  some  one  of 
them.  Experience,  however,  is  the  other  way, 
and  in  almost  every  instance  of  the  exercise  of 
the  power  differences  are  asserted  from  previ- 
ous exercise  of  it  and  made  a  ground  of  attack." 

And  so  in  this  case.  The  differences  indicated 
will  be  pointed  out  and  magnified.  But  if  it  is  a 
reasonable  exercise  of  the  power  to  protect  the 
morals  or  health  of  the  citizens  of  a  state  by  ex- 
cluding from  interstate  commerce  lottery  tickets, 
or  poisonous  drugs  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  also  hold  that  it  is  a  reasonable 
exercise  of  the  power  to  protect  the  manufacturers 
of  a  state  from  unfair  trade  competition,  by  ex- 
cluding from  interstate  commerce  the  products  of 
those  who  would  undersell  by  the  exploitation  of 
child  labor. 


TWO    CHILDREN 

EUNICE  JAMES 

(lnfere«t  attache*  to  lhc»e  versei  not  only  from  the  fact  that  they  were  written 
by  •  yoom  »irl  durinl  •  day  ol  illness,  but  that  her  thirteen  brief  years  of  experience 
at  lil*  had  all  been  in  •  sheltered  and  well-to-do  home.  Given  a  birthday  gift  of 
a»oe>e-y  recently,  before  she  spent  any  on  herself  she  sent  some  to  a  poor  women  of 
whom  tto  had  beard  people  speak.  «ivin«  away  more  than  half  of  the  present.— Ed.) 

DOES  the  child  in  the  home  see  the  child  in 
the  street 

Running  all  day  with  cold  bare  feet? 
Does  the  child  in  the  school  ever  pause  in  her  play 
To  think  of  the  child  in  the  factory  all  day? 
Do  the  people  so  rich  ever  stop  in  their  leisure 
To  give  five  cents  for  a  poor  person's  pleasure? 
Alas,  I'm  afraid  they  don't  stop  to  think 
Of  how  closely  Christ  with  the  poor  did  link. 
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Unseen  Forces  Behind  Your  Telephone 

THE  telephone   instrument   is  a  common  sight,  but  it  affords 
no  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  mechanical  equipment  by 
which  it  is  made  effective. 

To  give  you  some  conception  of  the  great  number  of  persons 
and  the  enormous  quantity  of  materials  required  to  maintain  an 
always -efficient  service,  various  comparisons  are  here  presented. 

The  cost  of  these  materials  unassembled  is  only 
45%  of  the  cost  of  constructing  the  telephone  plant. 


Poles 

enough  to  build  a  stock- 
ade around  California — 
1 2.480.000  of  them,  worth 
in  the  lumber  yard  about 

$40.000.000. 


Wire 

to  coil  around  the  earth 
621  times— 1  5,460,- 
000  miles  of  it,  worth 
about  $100,000,000, 
including  260,000  tons 
of  copper,  worth  $88,- 
000.000. 


Lead  and  Tin 

to  load  6,600  coal  can 
—  being  659.960,000 
pounds,  worth  more 
than  $37,000.000. 


Conduits 

to  go  five  times  through 
the  earth  from  pole  to 
pole— 225.778.000  feet, 
worth  in  the  warehouse 
$9,000.000. 


Telephones 

enough  to  string  around 
LakeErie-8,000,OOOof 
them,     5,000.000    Bell- 
owned,  whi.-h,  with  equip- 
ment, cost   at  the  factory 
$45,000.000. 


Switchboards 

in  a  line  would  extend 
thirty-six  miles — 55,000 
of  them,  which  cost,  un- 
assembled, $90,000,000. 


Buildings 

sufficient  to  house  a  city 
of  1 50,000 — more  than 
a  thousand  buildings, 
which,  unfurnished, 
and  without  land,  cost 
$44.000,000. 


People 

equal  in  numbers  to 
the  entire  population 
of  Wyoming— 150.000 
Bell  System  employes, 
not  including  those  of 
connecting  companies. 


The  poles  are  set  all  over  this  country,  and  strung  with  wires 
and  cables;  the  conduits  are  buried  under  the  great  cities;  the  tele- 
phones are  installed  in  separate  homes  and  offices;  the  switch- 
boards housed,  connected  and  supplemented  with  other  machinery, 
and  the  whole  Bell  System  kept  in  running  order  so  that  each 
subscriber  may  talk  at  any  time,  anywhere. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 
AND  ASSOCIATED   COMPANIES 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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indomitable  Irish  woman,  how  much  she 
earned.  "Now  don't  faint  when  I  tell 
ye,"  she  kindly  admonished.  "I  git  seven 
cents  an  hour!" 

The  difference  between  the  average 
wage  of  part-timers  and  full-timers 
amounts  to  only  a  little  more  than  one 
dollar.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the 
short-day  workers  are  engaged  in  the 
better  paid  occupations — that  they  are 
performing  some  kind  of  mental  labor 
rather  than  manual  labor  and  receiving 
a  correspondingly  higher  reward.  But 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  character  of 
the  work  done  by  the  short-day  and  long- 
day  workers  is  much  the  same.  Both 
are  limited  to  the  occupations  open  to 
women  without  education.  We  find 
some  of  them,  for  instance,  working 
five  hours  a  day  in  a  restaurant  for 
$4.50  a  week,  and  others  working  ten 
hours  a  day  for  $6.00.  Office  cleaners 
working  between  five  and  six  hours  dailv 
earn  $5.00  a  week,  while  scrubwomen  in 
department  stores  work  between  eight 
and  nine  hours  and  are  paid  $6.00.  The 
explanation  does  not  lie  in  difference  of 
occupations.  The  reason  seems  to  be 
that  a  premium  is  placed  on  regularity 
and  punctuality  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  actual  amount  of  labor  performed 
or  service  rendered.  In  order  to  secure 
the  daily  presence  of  the  women  within 
certain  stated  hours,  the  employer  is  com- 
pelled to  pay  almost  as  much  as  if  he 
wanted  them  to  work  the  whole  day 
through.  He  must  pay  a  minimum  to  in- 
sure his  system. 

TENDER  the  circumstances,  then,  why 
do  any  of  the  women  cross  the  eight- 
hour  threshold,  when  it  means  only  a 
dollar  additional?  The  answer  for  most 
of  them  lies  in  the  value  of  the  dollar. 
After  all,  the  difference  between  a  five- 
dollar  and  a  six-dollar  budget  is  enor- 
mous if  the  mother  is  the  sole  wage- 
earner.  If,  however,  there  are  other 
wage-earners  in  the  family,  she  may 
save  half  her  time  for  the  home  at  the 
sacrifice  of  one-sixth  of  her  salary. 

In  families  where  the  mother  alone 
was  at  work,  her  average  earnings  were 
88.1  per  cent  of  the  average  family  in- 
come; in  families  where  mother  and 
children  were  at  work,  her  average  earn- 
ings were  38  per  cent  of  the  average 
family  income;  in  families  where  both 
mother  and  father  were  at  work,  her 
earnings  were  31  per  cent  of  the  aver- 
age family  income ;  and  in  families  where 
the  father  and  children  were  at  work 
besides  the  mother,  she  contributed  only 
18.8  per  cent  of  the  average  income. 

Her  earnings  were  lowest  where  the 
family  income  was  highest.  Apparently, 
the  mother  works  when  she  must,  and 
when  the  necessity  is  less  stringent  she 
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relaxes  her  efforts  outside  and  gives 
more  attention  to  her  home.  But  to  give 
her  attention  entirely  to  her  home  is  a 
luxury  which  she  cannot  afford.  If  she 
>  have  a  home  at  all,  she  must  bring 
in  money  to  pay  rent  and  buy  food. 

We  might  expect  unusual  expenses  in 
•h>  particular  group  of  families  owing 
to  the  mother's  absence  from  home.  She 
might  pay  someone  to  help  her  with  the 
work.  But  such  was  not  the  case.  She 
'lid  her  own  housework  mornings  and 
riings  and  on  Sundays.  The  only  ad- 
ditional expense  that  was  incurred  on 
account  of  her  going  out  was  the  cost 
of  caring  for  the  younger  children.  The 
day  nursery  fee — where  a  fee  is  charg- 
ed—-amounts  to  5  cents  a  day.  But  some 
day  nurseries  of  the  district  make  no 
charge.  The  fee,  of  course,  does  not 
cover  the  cost  of  caring  for  the  child 
in  the  nursery  and  is  regarded  as  only 
a  nominal  fee  by  those  providing  the 
nurseries.  However,  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  to  the  woman  who  is  keep- 
ing two  children  in  a  nursery  at  a  cost 
of  60  cents  a  week  and  who  is  earning 
for  the  same  time  only  $6.00,  the  sum 
is  by  no  means  a  nominal  one. 
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'  ITH  rare  exceptions  the  women 
were  "keeping  up  a  home."  To  live 
in  a  furnished  room  is  generally  regarded 
on  the  West  Side  as  reprehensible  in  a 
married  woman.  It  is  condemned  not  only 
as  expensive  and  improvident  but  also 
as  a  hand-to-mouth  practice  which  indi- 
cates a  tendency  to  shirk  housekeeping 
and  home-making  duties.  The  women 
who  are  doggedly  engaged  in  "keeping 
up  a  home"  for  their  children  by  doing 
the  housework  and  earning  the  money 
to  support  it,  take  great  credit  to  them- 
selves for  their  efforts,  and  well  they 
may. 

The  typical  flat  consists  of  three  or 
four  rooms, — a  sitting  room,  a  combina- 
tion kitchen  and  dining  room,  and  one 
or  two  bedrooms.    Seldom  is  more  than 
one  room  well  lighted.     Space  is  at  a 
premium.    Folding  wire  cots,  chiffoniers, 
and  drop-leaf  tables  are  popular  articles 
of   furniture   as   they  economize  space. 
A  sewing  machine,  bought  on  the  instal- 
ment   plan,    is   seldom     missing.       The 
"grandest"  piece  of  furniture  in  the  flat 
is   perhaps  secured   with   green   trading 
stamps,  as  the  housewife  will  tell  you  at 
the  first  opportunity.     The  collection  of 
trading  stamps  is  regarded  as  a  practice 
of  great  thrift.    The  presence  of  a  sew- 
ing machine  in  the  majority  of  the  apart- 
ments is  evidence  of  the  machine  agent's 
industry  rather  than  of  the  amount  of 
sewing  done  in  the  family.    Ready-made 
garments  tre  the  rule.     Gosets  are  un- 
known.    When  the  mother  comes  home 
from   work   she   hangs   her  dusty   little 
black  hat  on  the  gas  jet  or  deposits  it 
on  the  mantel.     Unless  she  can  afford 
to  buy  a  wardrobe  the  children's  clothes 
must  hang  on  the  chairs. 


shine  Tells  The 


You  know  how  sunlight,  stream- 
ing through  the  windows,  shows 
the  dust-filled  air  of  a  broom- 
swept  room.  You  know  that 
no  matter  how  thoroughly  you 
sweep  and  "dust,"  in  a  few  min- 
utes the  flying  dust  resettles  on 
furniture,  floors  and  fixtures, 
and  floats  in  the  air  you  breathe. 

What  a  bright  contrast  is  seen  in 
the  home  "washed  with  air"  by  a 

Western  'Electric 


Vacuum  Cleaner 

Such  a  home  welcomes  sunlight,  for  all 
dust  and  dirt  is  drawn  out  of  each  room 
— banished — by  the  powerful,  steady 
suction  of  a  miniature  strong  wind. 
And  the  only  effort  required  is  to  pass 
the  light,  handy  nozzle  over  the  article 
or  surface  to  be  cleaned.  No  sweep- 
ing. No  dusting.  No  backache.  Any 
near-by  electric  light  socket  furnishes 
the  power. 

Every  home,  small  or  large,  can  have 
a  Western   Electric  Cleaner  exactly 
the  right  size  to  keep  that  home  "spick- 
and-span."    There  are  many  models, 
both    portable    and     stationary, 
priced  from  $47.50  to  $400. 

Write  for  our  sunlight  book,  "The  Clean  Way 
to  Clean."  Full  of  cheer  for  every  housewife. 
Ask  for  book  No.  15- AZ.  It  will  be  sent  free. 

There  it  an  opportunity  for  agent*  to  represent 
urn  in  tome  unoccupied  territories. 
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M*n<jfut<irer»  of  Ihe  7.500,000  "Boll"  Telephone! 
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NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

MEMPHIS,  May  8-15,  1914 

The  forty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  ia  to  be  held 
•tVrnnphis.  Tenn..May8-l5.  1914. 

Largest  convention  of  social  workers  on  the  continent.     For  public  officials,  charity  agents,  children's 
workers,  educators,  physicians,  social  settlement  workers,  church  workers,  institution   superintendents 
and  employes,  and  the  general  public  interested  in  social  betterment. 
GRAHAM  TAYLOR.  President 
WILLIAM  T.  CROSS,  General  Secretary 

Non-members  should  write  for  program  and  full  information. 
315     PLYMOUTH    COURT  CHICAGO.     ILL. 
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Important  Volumes  of 
Civic  and  Sociolog- 
ical Interest 

FORTY  YEARS 
OF  IT 

By  Brand  Whitlock 

Formerly   Mayor   of   Toledo,  now  Minister 

to  Belgium. 
Cloth  $1.60  net.     Postage  extra. 

Mr.  Whitlock's  volume  is  in  a  sense  a 
history  of  the  progress  of  democracy  in  the 
Middle  West.  His  reminiscences  are  of 
Mich  men  as  Governor  Altgeld,  Tom  John- 
son. "Golden  Rule"  Joiu-s.  And  in  the 
telling  of  these  men.  their  ideas  and  ideals 
and  of  himself  as  the  cortinuator  of  their 
work,  he  illuminates  that  spirit  which  makes 
for  democracy.  Few  reminiscences  have 
had  the  vigor,  optimism  and  personal  appeal 
of  Mr.  Whitlock's  pages. 

BEATING  BACK 

By  Al  Jennings  and  Will  Irwin 

Illustrated    with    dramngs    by    Charles    M. 

Russell,    and   tcith    photographs. 

$1.50  net.    Postage  extra. 

For  several  years  Al  Jennings  headed 
one  of  the  most  desperate  gargs  of  train 
robbers  that  ever  infested  the  Southwest. 
No  bandit  at  any  time  has  been  more  daring 
in  his  wanton  defiance  of  the  law  than 
has  he.  This  is  the  frark,  unvarnished 
account  of  his  life  as  a  tram  robber,  hater 
of  all  law  and  order,  his  imprisonment 
and  pardon,  and  the  final  determination  to 
"beat  it  back  and  make  good"  of  the  rnart 
who  is  now  candidate  for  the  nomination 
for  Governor  of  Oklahoma. 

PSYCHOLOGY  IN 
DAILY  LIFE 

By  Carl  Emit  Seashore 

Professor  of  Psvcholofv  and  Dean  of  the 

Graduate  School.   University  of  Iowa. 

Cloth  fl.sn  "el.     Postage  extra. 

This  is  the  first  volume  in  the  Conduct 
of  the  Mind  Series.  It  comprises  a  clear, 
non-trchnical  interpretation  of  the  relation 
of  psychology  to  daily  affairs  and  may  well 
serve  as  -m  introduction  to  the  study  of 
psychology.  A  careful  reading  of  this 
volume  will  show  a  veritable  "short  cut" 
to  the  cultivation  of  a  good  memory  and 
will  prove  a  guide  to  the  regulation  of  our 
daily  life  so  as  to  obtain  the  maximum  of 
physical  efficiency.  "It  may  easily  become 
as  fascinating  as  a  novel." — Ep-worth  Her- 
ald. 

THE  GOVERN- 
MENT OWNERSHIP 
OF  RAILROADS 

By  Samuel  O.  Dunn 

Editor  of  "The  Railwav  ARC  Gazette,"  and 
author  of  "The  American  Transporta- 
tion Question," 
91.50  net.    Postage  extra. 

\  comprehensive  and  impartial  analysts 
of  the  theory  of  government  operation  of 
carriers.  The  author  carefully  reviews  the 
result*  achieved  in  countries  where  private 
management  has  predominated  as  well  as 
those  countries  who«e  experience  with  pub- 
lic ownership  is  rnlifthteninff.  Cotes,  ser- 
v;cf  and  firanrial  return  are  dircussed. 
"His  hook  deal*  with  facts.  It  is  well 
organized,  clearly  written  and  well  sum- 
marized."— Record-Herald. 
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TPHE  kitchen,  as  well  as  the  bedroom, 
A  is  without  storage  capacity;  a  shallow 
cupboard  is  built  against  the  wall,  but 
pantries  are  unknown.  Food  is  bought 
from  day  to  day,  as  the  average  income 
is  so  low  that  supplies  can  not  be 
bought  in  quantities;  hence  the  need  of 
a  pantry  is  not  so  great.  Prepared  foods 
are  stacked  high  on  the  shelves  of  the 
small,  dingy  grocery  stores  where  these 
women  spend  their  wages.  More  and 
more  the  housewife  buys  these  foods. 
They  save  time  and  fuel, — and  fuel  is 
a  heavy  item. 

While  the  women  are  doing  less  and 
less  cooking  and  sewing  in  their  own 
homes,  they  seem  to  be  doing  more  and 
more  laundry  work.  One  mother  of  two 
immaculately  clean  little  daughters  was 
asked  how  she  managed  to  do  it.  "I 
wash  and  iron  every  day,"  she  replied. 
The  women  who  work  away  from  home 
all  day  usually  spend  at  least  three  or 
four  evenings  of  the  week  washing  and 
ironing.  The  clothes  are  hung  over  the 
stove  to  dry  over  night,  or  put  on  the 
wash  lines  attached  to  the  window.  A 
settlement  worker  who  went  to  live  in 
the  neighborhood  was  much  puzzled  by 
the  sound  of  squeaking  pulleys  late  at 
night  until  she  learned  that  clothes  were 
then  being  hung  out  to  dry.  Where  to 
put  away  freshly  ironed  clothes  is  a  seri- 
ous problem.  Some  of  the  mothers  meet 
this  difficulty  by  leaving  the  most  preci- 
ous garments  unironed  until  they  are 
about  to  be  worn.  The  little  white 
dresses  for  Sunday  are  washed  out  and 
starched  early  in  the  week  and  then 
stowed  away  in  a  small  bundle  until 
Saturday  or  even  Sunday  morning,  when 
they  are  ironed  while  the  family  waits, 
so  to  speak. 

p  AMILIES  are  large  on  the  West  Side. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  six  children 
or  more  in  a  flat.  But  the  families  of 
mothers  who  work  are  more  likely  to  be 
below  the  average  size  than  above  it. 
The  more  young  children  a  woman  has, 
the  more  difficult  it  becomes  for  her  to 
leave  her  home  and  earn  outside.  Thus 
her  wage-earning  activities  are  auto- 
matically limited  by  the  same  fact  that 
sometimes  makes  her  need  to  earn  the 
more  acute;  that  is,  by  the  number  of 
her  children. 

In  the  370  families  visited  the  total 
number  of  living  children  was  1,321,  an 
average  of  3.57  per  family.  Excluding 
those  who  were  married  and  a  few  who 
had  "gone  their  own  ways,"  there  were 
left  in  these  370  families,  1,232  children, 
averaging  3.33  per  family. 

Eighteen  per  cent  of  the  children,  221, 
were  below  school  age.  Only  40  of  these 
children  were  cared  for  in  day  nurseries, 
leaving  181  who  were  looked  after  by 
relatives  or  neighbors  in  a  haphazard 
fashion.  Only  two  day  nurseries,  ac- 
commodating but  120  children  between 
them,  were  found  in  this  district.  Only 
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By  Katharine  Anthony 
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Fatigue  and  Efficiency 

By  Josephine  Goldmark 
Publication  Secretary,  National  Consumers'  League 

Presents  the  results  of  the  modern  study 
of  fatigue  as  a  new  basis  for  labor  legis- 
lation. "The  meeting  place  of  science 
and  shop  practice." 

800.,  358  pages.    Price  postpaid,  $2.00 

Women  and  the  Trades 

By  Elizabeth  B.  Butler 

The  first  general  survey  of  the  women- 
employing  trades  of  an  American  city. 
Deals  with  the  22,000  women  on  the  pay- 
rolls   of   400  Pittsburgh  establishments. 
One  of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  volumes. 
800..  440  pages,  fully  illustrated. 
Price  $1. 50;  l>y  mail.  $1.72 

Saleswomen  in  Mercantile 
Stores 

By  Elizabeth  B.  Butler 

An  intimate  study  of  the  working  con- 
ditions   and    wages  of   the  retail  shop- 
girls in  Baltimore,  and  of  the  living  con- 
ditions made  possible  by  the  wages. 
12mo.,  234  pages.    Price  postpaid,  $1.08 

Women  in  the  Bookbinding 

Trade 
Artificial  Flower  Makers 

By  Mary  VanKleeck 

Two  studies  of  women  workers  in  New 
York  City  by  the  secretary  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation's  Committee  on 
Women's  Work. 

I2mo.     Price,  each.  $IJO 
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45  children,  or  3.7  per  cent,  were  in  in- 
stitutions. That  so  small  a  number  of 
the  children  had  been  "put  away"  is 
mainly  due  to  the  ever  lively  and  active 
prejudice  against  institutions  on  the 
mother's  part.  This  prejudice,  combined 
with  fear  and  suspicion,  furnished  in- 
deed the  chief  spur  to  their  efforts. 
What  were  they  working  for  if  not  to 
keep  the  home  together? 

Most  of  those  who  had  put  their  chil- 
dren away  were  widows  with  more  chil- 
-.  than  they  could  possibly  support. 
They  had  kept  at  home  the  younger  chil- 
dren, spreading  a  small  income  out  thin 
to  make  it  nourish  as  many  as  possible, 
and  had  put  the  older  ones  in  institutions. 
At  fourteen,  these  little  hostages  return 
to  their  homes,  and  are  required  to  take 
up  duties  and  responsibilities  from  which 
their  institutional  life  has  carefully 
trained  them  away. 

Almost  as  many  children,  41,  or  3.3 
p«r  cent,  were  being  cared  for  by  re- 
latives as  by  institutions.  An  aunt  is 
a  very  near  relative,  on  the  West  Side. 
She  takes  it  for  granted  that  she  should 
help  out  where  her  sister's  children  are  in 
distress.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  herself 
is  often  a  hard  pressed  mother  who  has 
trouble  making  room  for  the  new  mem- 
ber of  her  family  but  does  not  question 
that  it  is  her  duty  to  do  so. 


Want  your  share  of  that  $60,000,000  fund? 


women  have  little  time  for  rec- 
reation or  social  life  of  any  kind. 
They  are  too  tired  to  go  out  in  the  even- 
ing or  to  attend  the  mothers'  clubs  at 
the  social  centers.  Many  of  the  German 
women  belong  to  lodges,  but  more  for 
the  sake  of  the  sick  benefits  and  insur- 
ance than  for  the  sake  of  the  social 
features.  For  mothers  who  must  earn, 
there  is  indeed  no  leisure  time  problem. 
The  long  hours  of  earning  are  increased 
by  the  hours  of  domestic  labor,  until  no 
slightest  margin  for  relaxation  or  change 
of  thought  remains.  But  sociability  and 
companionship  are  things  which  the  low- 
est as  well  as  the  highest  cannot  live 
without,  and  these  women  find  in  the 
companionship  of  their  fellow  workers 
some  compensation  for  the  drudgery. 

The  problem  of  health  among  these 
women  is,  perhaps,  a  problem  of  poverty 
rather  than  of  their  industrial  employ- 
ment. The  statement  made  in  a  recent 
study*  of  the  employment  of  married 
women  in  Birmingham  that  "poverty 
alone  has  such  an  evident  pernicious 
influence  on  the  health  of  the  mother  and 
her  offspring  that  the  influence  of  in- 
dustrial employment  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  masked,"  is  also  applicable  to 
this  group  of  women.  As  we  have  seen, 
70  per  cent  were  engaged  in  some  form 
of  domestic  and  personal  service.  The 
nature  of  their  work,  then,  was  not  so 

'City  of  Birmingham,  Health  Department, 
Report  on  Industrial  Employment  of  Mar- 
ried Women  and  Infantile  Mortality,  1810, 
p.  »0. 


IF  you're  a  policy- 
holder  in  any  old- 
line  life-insurance 
company  (except  one), 
you've  contributed  to 
an  annual  fund  for 
agency-expense  which 
in  1912  amounted 
to  more  than 
$60,000,000. 

You'll  never  get 
your  contribution  back 
or  any  part  of  it  — 
now;  but  you  need 
never  pay  it  out  again 
— you  can  save  it — 
if  you  will  steer  clear 
of  life-insurance  agents 
and  deal  direct  with 
the  one  non-agency 
institution  in 
America  — the 
Postal  Life  Insur- 
ance Company. 


Net  Cost  Low  in  the 

POSTAL   LIFE 


tt.  Cotsoiittion  Dividends  r 
iujj,  ou  whole-Hie  policies,  i 


of  the  premium    po  to  polio 
holders  the  first  ye«r. 

-  1 


Kcnew.l-CommisM.m    Div 
di  and  Ofice-Expenic  Saving 


(naranteed  dividends  go  to  Pol 
OjliuUldis  ill  «ub»eiiuent  years 
3.  Th«  U«u«|coiitii>Keiit  |.oho 
iliviclendi.  Kased  on  the  Coin 
pany's  earnings,  still  f"i 
edace  the 
the  firtt. 


TH  E  Company's 
Health  Bureau 
also  performs  a  most 
important  service  in 
health  -  conserva- 
tion by  issuing  timely 
Health  Bulletins  for  the 
benefit  of  its  policy- 
holders,  and  by  pro- 
viding, for  those  who 
so  desire,  one  free 
medical  exami- 
nation each  year 
— a  privilege  not  ac- 
corded by  any  other 
company. 

It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  Postal  Life 
Saves  You  Money 
and  Safeguards 
Your  Health. 


FOITAL  UTS  BO1LDINO 


It  will  be  well  worth  your  while  to  find  out  just  what 
the  Company  will  do  (or  you  on  any  Standard  form 
of  policy — whole  lite,  limited-payment  life,  endow- 
ment, joint- life,  monthly-incomr,  or  child's  welfare 

For  quick  action  simply  write  and  say : 
"Mail  full  insurance  fvirfir«/ars  for  my  ctffe  aft 
!>•;-  cjltrrlitemeut  in    THE  K  VR  VEY  of  Af.rU 
-ii/t,"     and  be  sure  to  give 

1.  Your  Full  Name. 

2.  Your  Occupation.  3.  1  h  exact  Date  of  Birth 
The  Company  will  promptly  irnd  you  (by  Bail  only)  figurrs 
for  your  aae  with  lh-  amount  of  dividends  f  naraotfred;  also 
additiniul  policy  dividends  now  being  paid,  showing  the 
Postal's  low  art  coil. 

No  agent  will  b*  pent  to  visit  you:  the  Company  does  not 
employ  agenti.  By  dealing  direct,  yon  get  the  benefit  of  the 
comoitMson  other  companies  pay  the  agent. 

POSTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

WM.  R.  MALONE.  President 
35  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
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STRONG  POSTAL  POINTS 

F  1  FS  t  :   Standard  policy. 

forei  marly  $50,000,000. 

'  : 

Nwoiltl  :     Old  -lint   legal 

if 

rtstrvt    insurance  —  not    fra- 

ternal or  atcestment. 

T  h  1  r  <1  :  Standard  policy 

T  ><:  Mitmt,  approved  by  the 

tli 

State    Insurance     Depart- 

ment. 

• 

Fourth:  Operates  under 

u 

strict  Staff  rtqu.rtmtHti  and 

Mil>jt-ct  to  the  United  State* 

postal  authorities. 

'  1 
1 

I  iff  h  :  Ilith  mtdical  </<»-.- 

h'- 

dardi   in   the    selection  of 

risks. 

Sixth:     Policykoldtr*' 

Iltailk  Burton  arranges  one 
free    medical    examination 

each  year,  if  desired. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Fourth  Inter- 
national Congress  on  School  Hygiene 

•re  now  in  pr*M.     Thry  will  be  ready  for  dis- 
tribution Kline  time  during  the  spring. 

Each  «et  consisting  of  five  volume*  will  con- 
tain more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  papers 
•nd  over  three  hundred  illustration*  bearing 
upon  many  phase*  of  school  hygiene. 

Subscription*  at  Six  Dollars  each  for  the  few 
remaining  sets  may  be  addressed  to 

THOMAS  A.  STOREY 

College  of  the  Cily  of  New  York 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Lebanon  Hospital  Social  Service 

offer*  a 

POST  GRADUATE  COURSE 

in 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

To  Graduate*  of  recognized  Training  Schools 
Academic  and  Field  Work 

in 

General  Medical  Social  Service,  Tuberculosis  Work. 
Infant  Hygiene  and  Mental  Hygiene.  Room  and  Board 
in  exchange  for  work  in  the  Department.  Apply  in  writ- 
ing  to  Mr.  HERBERT  UMBURG.  2  Weal  86th  Street. 
Naw  York  Cily. 

"The  National*  Training  School  prepares  for 
executive  positions  in  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association*.  Address  Secretarial  Depart- 
ment, 600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City." 


STRONG  BUNGALOW 

Portable  CanTal  Houae        Large  Screened  Openinga 

Ideal  for  Initltutiom.  outdoor  ileeping,  camping,  lummer  home 
or  children'!  playhouie.     Models  especially  deiigned  for  open 

Write  for  Catalog 

STRONG  BUNGALOW  CO. 

227  Edge  wood  Street.     HARTFORD.  C8NN-- 


CIVIC  AND  SOCIAL 
TOUR    IN    EUROPE 

(3rd  SEASON) 
For  fall  Information  address 

DR.  E.  E.  PRATT 

INSTITUTE   OF  EDUCATIONAL  TRAVEL 
One  Madison  Avenue      -    -      New  York. 
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RECENT   PUBLICATIONS  OF 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

443    FOURTH    AVENUE,    NEW   YORK 


The  Workingman's  Christ  By  CRAIG  s.  THOMS 

A  book  that  most  accurately  harmonizes  the  spiritual  aspects  of  Christianity  with 
the  social  movements  of  the  day  and  is  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  most  ad- 
vanced vision  of  our  time.  In  demonstrating  the  value  of  Christianity  to  the 
worker,  the  author  is  convincing  by  his  moderation,  his  gentleness  and  clarity, 
rather  than  by  the  force  of  his  championship  of  the  worker's  wrongs. 
$1.25  ntt.  Postage  extra. 

Imperial  Germany  By  PRINCE  BERNHARD  VON  BULOW 

(Formerly  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire.) 

These  reminiscences  of  the  political  changes  in  Germany  during  the  past  twenty 
years  by  one  who  was  at  the  very  head  of  the  movements  he  describes,  consti- 
tute one  of  the  most  important  volumes  for  students  of  contemporary  history  that 
has  recently  appeared. 

I^irge  8vo.     $3.00  net.     Postage  extra. 

Lombard  Towns  of  Italy  By  EGERTON  R.  WILLIAMS 

A  delightful  companion  volume  to  the  author's  well-known  "  Hill  Towns  of  Italy" 
and  "Plain  Towns  of  Italy." 

Small  12mo.     $1. 75  net.     Postage  extra. 

Panama  and  the  Canal  By  WILLIS  J.  ABBOT 

The  human  side  of  the  building  of  the  Canal,  told  in  vigorous  and  graphic  style. 
J2mo.     $2.00  net.     Postage  extra. 

The  Ideal  Motor  Tour  in  France  By  WALTER  HALE 

Routes,  roads,  rates — everything  that  one  needs  to  know  in  order  to  take  The 
Ideal  Motor  Tour  through  France. 

Small  12mo.     Cloth,  $1.50  net.     Limp  leather,  $2.50  net.     Postage  extra. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 


The  American  Japanese  Problem 

BY  SiDNr.v  L.  (, CLICK,  !>.]).,  M.A.,  Professor  in  Doshisha  University,  Late  Lec- 
turer in  the  Tmpcrial  University,  Kyoto,  Japan.  Illustrated.  ?1.75  net;  postage 
extra. 

This  book  forms  the  first  and  only  clear,  comprehensive  description  of  the  Japanese 
Mtuaiimi  in  California,  and  discusses  from  every  viewpoint  the  probable  and  possible 
effects  of  the  Japanese  in  this  country  as  immigrants  and  citizens. 

Dr.  ( itilick  is  an  authority  on  this  subject:  an  American  by  birth  and  education ;  a 
resident  in  Japan  for  many  years;  always  a  careful  observer  and  student  of  both 
nations.  He  offers  an  argument ,  splendidly  illuminated  with  the  data  his  long 
experience  and  study  have  put  in  his  hands,  for  a  reasonable,  honorable,  and  satis- 
factory solution  to  the  difficult  problem.  His  viewpoint  is  such  as  to  enable  him  to 
see  both  races  equally  and  to  weigh  both  sides  evenly.  And  the  value  of  his 
book  at  this  moment  is  very  great. 


Notes  of  a  Son  and  Brother 


The  Ascent  of  Denali  (Mt.  McKinley) 


Br  Ilrnsox  STICK.  D.D..  Archdeacon  of  the  Yukon.  With  fwo  photogravures,  a 
map,  and  thirty-two  illustrations  from  photographs  by  the  Author.  $1.75  net; 
postage  extra. 

The    account    of    the    first    ascent    of    Mt.     McKinley,    the    highest'    mountain    on    the 
North    American    continent,    by   the    leader    of   the   expedition    that   achieved    it. 


Each 


Plays  by  Bjornsljerne  Bjornson 

Translated    from    the    Xorteegian.    m'/i    Introductions,    bi    Edwin    Biorkman. 

with  frontispiece.     $1.50   net;  postage  extra. 

CooUininf ,  "  Lm  ud  G~f  i»pl,,"  "  Btyo-d  Huua  Mif  ht."  "  Uboremu." 

The  first  is  a  comedy  of  the  most  delightfully  witty  kind;  the  second,  a  most  pro- 
found and  moving  presentation  of  spiritual  and  social  problems  of  to-day;  and  the 
third,  which  turns  on  the  fate  of  an  ultra-modern  type  of  adventuress,  is  a  thrilling 
drama. 

The  Influence  of  the  Bible  on  Civilization 

Ilv  KIIVK-T  VON   | >,„...,  in  Tz.  D.I)..  Professor  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  University 

c*    Halle- Wittenberg.      $1.26    net;  postage   extra. 

This  book  traces  the  history  of  the  Bible  through  the  centuries  and  notes  the 
influences  which  it  exerted  upon  civilization. 


different  from  that  of  the  hard-working 
but  so-called  unemployed  mother  and 
housewife.  The  conditions  under  which 
it  was  done,  however,  were  very  differ- 
ent. Compared  with  the  conditions  af- 
fecting the  group  of  factory  women, 
those  affecting  the  charwoman  and  other 
domestic  and  personal  service  workers 
may  be  considered  less  exhausting.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  most  over-burdened 
housewife  is  never  called  upon  to  scrub 
floors  all  night  long,  or  even  half  the 
night.  Doubtless  we  shall  soon  see  the 
necessity  of  regulating  the  work  of 
women  in  hotels  and  public  buildings, 
so  that  the  health  and  strength  of  these 
women  as  well  as  of  factory  workers 
may  be  protected  from  night  work  and 
excessive  hours. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,    Fifth  Ave.  at  48th  St.,    NEW  YORK 


are  these  women  wage-earn- 
ers?  How  many  of  them  work  be- 
cause they  must,  and  how  many  for 
other  reasons?  It  was  a  primary  pur- 
pose of  this  investigation  to  give  the 
women  an  opportunity  to  speak  for  them- 
selves in  answer  to  these  questions. 

Practically  all  of  them  regarded  their 
work  as  compulsory  and  the  reasons 
which  they  gave  as  imperative.  In  some 
cases  they  were  at  work  to  tide  the 
family  over  a  period  of  illness  of  the 
principal  breadwinner.  In  others,  a  sea- 
son of  unemployment  for  him  had  sent 
the  woman  out  to  hunt  for  a  job.  A 
common  assertion  was  that  "a  woman 
can  get  work  when  a  man  can't,  because 
she'll  work  for  less."  While  they  are 
willing  to  work  for  miserable  sums  them- 
selves, they  usually  justify  their  men 
who  make  a  stand  for  decent  wages. 
They  may  be  bitter  and  resentful  against 
the  husband  or  son  who  loafs  or  drinks. 
but  they  are  patient  with  his  insistence 
on  his  price  if  they  feel  convinced  that 
this  is  the  trouble. 

None  of  the  women  expressed  a  direct 
preference  for  outside  work  over  house- 
work. They  were,  however,  little  in- 
clined to  complain  of  their  hard  lives 
and  the  hard  conditions  of  their  employ- 
ment. Only  in  cases  where  the  mother 
knew  that  her  children  were  definitely 
suffering  by  her  absence  was  keen  re- 
sentment felt. 

A  peculiarly  haunting  complaint  was 
one  which  came  from  a  silk-worker 
in  a  Forty-first  street  factory.  From 
her  place  at  the  warping-frame  she 
could  look  down  into  the  street,  and 
daily  between  10  a.  m.  and  12  noon 
she  saw  a  well-dressed  woman  walk- 
ing up  and  down  with  her  dog.  It 
was  a  sight  which  never  failed  to  arouse 
in  her  bitter  and  envious  thoughts.  "It 
would  make  me  think  of  my  Georgie 
shut  up  in  the  day  nursery  and  me  in 
the  factory  all  day  long." 

The  foregoing  study  has  only  one 
thesis.  The  wage-earning  mothers  com- 
posing this  group  worked  because  they 
were  forced  to  do  so.  They  had  been 
driven  into  work  outside  the  home  by 
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conditions  of  poverty.  They  had  become 
wage-earners  in  obedience  to  the  most 
primitive  of  maternal  instincts.  Their 
children  would  have  suffered  seriously 
had  they  failed  to  earn. 


E  have  observed  that  the  earnings 
of  the  mothers  furnished  a  consid- 
erable percentage  of  the  total  family  re- 
sources. Small  as  are  the  wages  of  their 
unskilled  occupations,  the  amount  plays 
an  important  part  in  a  family  budget 
correspondingly  small.  A  clear  recogni- 
tion of  this  fact  must  lie  at  the  basis  of 
all  attempts  to  improve  by  legal  and 
social  programs  the  condition  of  such 
mothers. 

\Ve  have  already  begun  in  this  country 
the  experiment  of  protecting  mother- 
hood by  legislation.  The  existing  laws 
fall  into  two  groups.  Those  which  af- 
fect the  mother  at  childbirth  have  so 
far  been  passed  by  only  two  states: 
Massachusetts  and  New  York.  Into  the 
second  group  fall  the  mothers'  pension 
laws  which  have  recently  been  enacted 
in  a  number  of  states  and  are  now  be- 
ing considered  by  others.  Certain  prac- 
tical features  of  the  experiment  may  re- 
ceive some  illumination  from  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  among  our  group. 

Of  the  370  West  Side  women,  44  per 
cent  had  husbands  at  work.  Forty-two 
per  cent  of  the  125  widows  had  worked 
during  their  married  life  prior  to  the 
death  of  their  husbands.  Some  states 
have  established  pension  systems  which 
permit  only  widowed  mothers  to  be  elig- 
ible for  grants.  If  the  domestic  condi- 
•  tion  of  the  group  studied  here  is  at  all 
significant  of  the  whole  class  of  necessi- 
tous mothers,  the  restriction  of  the  al- 
lowance to  widows  manifestly  falls  far 
short  of  the  need. 

Another  feature  of  the  tentative  laws 
is  the  tendency  to  stipulate  that  the 
mother  shall  forego  all  industrial  em- 
ployment and  devote  her  full  time  to 
her  home.  But  it  must  not  be  assumed 
that  the  middle-aged  mother  is  entirely 
without  earning  capacity,  or  that  the 
pension  so  granted  is  clear  gain  from 
her  point  of  view.  Hence,  any  ruling 
which  requires  this  class  of  mothers  to 
forego  all  income  from  their  own  earn- 
ings would  be  ineffective,  unless  the  aid 
given  were  fully  adequate. 

'"J^HERE  was  one  inevitable  conclusion 
which  resulted  from  our  analysis  of 
conditions  in  these  370  homes.  It  was, 
that  not  one  of  these  mothers  could  af- 
ford not  to  earn.  This  compulsion  to  earn 
which  the  West  Side  mothers  felt  and 
obeyed  is  a  far-reaching  and  significant 
one.  Their  effortful  lives  represent  the 
most  difficult  and  painful  phase  of  wo- 
man's adjustment  of  age-long  activities 
to  conditions  in  the  present  world  of 
wages. 
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9>u6fica(ion  outfit, 

SEXDNDEDITION 


ew  Intemafonal  Encyclopaadij 

A  new  edition  of  the  New  International  Encyclopaedia,  to  be 
known  as  a  Second  Edition,  is  now  in  course  of  preparation,  the 
first  volumes  of  which  will  be  ready  for  delivery  to  the  public 

ON  OR  ABOUT  APRIL  15th. 


A  Complete  New  Revision 

of  the  entire  work — entirely  reset  from 
new  type  and  the  only  encyclopaedia 
that  is  up-to-date.  The  si/me  careful 
method  of  editing  that  has  made  the 
first  edition  the  standard  of  authority 
throughout  this  country. 

Contents 

TJu  ffra  Edition  will  consist  of  22 
volumes  of  matter  and  an  additional 
volume  of  "Courses  of  Reading  and 
Study,"  covering  about  18,000  pages, 
with  over  1,000  separate  maps  (in 
colon)  of  cities,  states  and  countries, 
and  full-page  engravings  illustrating 
the  text;  many  of  these  in  colors,  the 
result  of  ten  or  more  separate  printings. 

Thin  Paper 

It  will  be  printed  on  "University 
Bible  Paper"  manufactured  especially 
for  this  edition.  The  volumes  will  be 
about  one  inch  thick  and  weigh  less 
than  three  pounds. 

Comprehensiveness 

The  work  will  contain  over  70,000 
distinct  articles,  among  which  are 
many  not  to  (MI  found  in  any  other  En- 
eyeloptrdia,  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  the 

Lateness  of  the  Work 

makes  possible  the  insertion  of  many 
new  topics,  and  second,  because  of 
the  great  comprehensiveness  of  the 
work. 

Dictionary  Topic*  will  be  excluded 
except  where  a  dictionary  term  may 
be  considered  a  pure  encyclopaedic 
subject. 

International,  yet  American 

The  work  will  be  broadly  interna- 
tional in  its  number  and  treatment  of 
subjects,  but  thoroughly  American  in 
its  viewpoint  of  these  subjects. 

Standard  Authority 

The  first  edition  of  the  \ew  Inter- 
national Encyclopaedia  is  the  standard 
authority  in  practically  every  impor- 
tant public  library  and  educational  in- 
stitution in  this  country.  We  have 
no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  refer- 
ring the  general  public  to  the  libra- 
rians of  these  institutions  for  in- 
formation as  to  its  superiority. 


Its  Practical  Value 

Of  the  first  edition,  The  American 
Library  Association,  (A.  L.  A.)  says: 
"This  is  the  best  Encyclopaedia  for 
ready  reference." 

Of  the  first  edition  more  sets  have 
been  sold  than  of  any  other  modern 
encyclopaedia. 

Therefore,  every  scholar,  every 
reader,  every  library,  and  every  in- 
stitution of  learning  will  wish  to  know 
of  this  great  Second  Edition. 

Special  Introductory  Price 

Our  method  of  selling  the  Second 
Edition  will  be  exactly  the  same 
as  was  maintained  in  selling  the 
first  edition;  that  is 

A  special  introductory 
price  will  be  allowed  to 
those  who  place  their 
orderswith  us  before  or 
during  publication. 


The  price  will  steadily  advance  as 
publication  progresses.  Therefore, 
•/  you  would  buy  the  Encyclopaedia  at 
the  lowest  price  at  which  it  will  ever  be 
offered,  your  order  should  be  placed 
with  ut  immediately.  The  volumes 
will  be  delivered  as  rapidly  as  they 
come  from  the  press,  all  charges  paid. 
Research  Bureau.  Each  subscriber 
to  this  Second  Edition  will  become 
a  member  of  our  International  Re- 
search Bureau  and  may,  without  ex- 
pense, consult  this  bureau  freely  on 
any  or  every  subject  of  interest  found 
in  reading  or  conversation. 

If  you  will  send  us  coupon          ,' 
attached,    full   information      ^ ,'        S.M. 
will  be   given    regarding     ^  ''  4'1* 


publication  and  special 
price. 

Address 
DODD,  MEAD 
&  CO.,  New 
York  City 


< 


Dodd,  Mead 
&  Company, 
449  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City 


<>  / 
V  /        Name  ... 

S       Occupation 

Bus.  Address 

Residence 


i*.         Send  me  full  informa- 
/        tion  repardinK  your 
Second  Edition  of  the  New 
International  Encyclopaedia, 

with  details  of  special  price,  etc. 


Town ...  State 
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Equipment  of  Playgrounds 

A  public  playground  is  intended  to  cultivate  correct  physical 
and  moral  development,  and  supervision  and  the  right  kind  of 
equipment  are  equally  important. 

Apparatus  well  planned  economizes  in  space  and  affords  the 
best  way  to  provide  for  a  large  number  of  children. 

We  have  accumulated  a  mass  of  data  on  the  subject  of  play- 
ground equipment,  and  we  are  glad  at  all  times  to  assist  in  plan- 
ning equipments  without  obligating  the  prospective  purchaser  in 
any  way.  A  very  efficient  equipment  can  be  obtained  at  a  mod- 
erate expenditure,  when  economy  is  necessary,  if  properly  planned. 

Write  for  our  catalog*  and  other  data 

FRED  MEDART  MFG.  CO. 

DeKalb  and  President  Streets  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


IHuitrmtion  a  our  Outfit  Nn.  75,  with  52 
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TOOLS  and 
BENCHES 


For  Manual  Training, 
Institutional  or 
Individual  Use 

Submit  specifications 
and  we  will  estimate,  or 
we  will  suggest  require- 
ments, if  desired. 
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HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 

NEW  YORK  SINCE  1848  FOURTH  AVENUE  and  13th  STREET 


Are  yon  planning 
a  trip  abroad  ? 
If  so,  this  travel 
guidebyP.C.L. 
Hilkrn  is  essential 
—  100  pager,  over 
200  fine  illustra- 
tion* sent  on  re- 
ceipt of  10  cts.  to- 
gether with  full 
particular!  of  a  5- 
Weelu'  Vacation 
I  our  to  I  ondon, 

Pr*rf    and   Berlin, 

including  Rhine  trip,  for  $  I  78.40.  arranged 
by  the  Baltimore  -  Southampton  -  Bremen  - 
Service  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  whose 
comfortable,  one  clau  (II)  cabin  steamers 
provide  every  travel  safeguard  comfort  with- 
out luxury  delicious  mrals  Write  today  to 

A.  SCHUMACHER  A  CO. 
266  S.  Charles  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Provides  th-  Only  Method  for  Securely  Holding 
and  Quickly  Releasing  School  Furniture 

EASILY  INSTALLED-SIMPLE-DURABLB. 

Equipment  for  25  Desks— $6.50. 
Each  Additional  Desk— 15  cents. 
Delivery  Charges  Prepaid. 
Illustrated  Description  on  Request. 
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JEROME    VICTORY 

CERTIFIED  SHORTHAND  REPORTER 

Reporter : 

New  York  State  Special  Public  Health  Commission 

New   York  Stale  Conference  Charities  and  Correction 

New  York  Stale  Conference  of  Mayors 

National  Housing  Association 

Conference  on  Sex  Hygiene 

Economic  Club  of  New  York,  etc.,  etc. 
S  u.-.-i.  111:111  Street.  Tel..  3123  Cortland 


"BEAUTY  FOR  ASHES" 

(Continued  from  page  34) 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  cross  over  the 
line  and  take  a  look  at  ourselves,  and 
at  our  belongings,  from  their  viewpoint. 
How  rich,  how  blest  we  feel,  when  we 
come  back  to  our  own  homes !  I  al- 
ways breathed  a  sigh  of  gratitude,  wnen 
I  got  home,  that  I  didn't  have  to  wasn 
for  a  large  family,  and  have  a  drunken 
husband  who  beat  me. 

What  Would  We  Do  ? 

I  have  always  brought  two  other 
thoughts  home  from  those  visits.  One 
is,  "How  much  alike  we  all  are !"  The 
other  is,  "What  would  I  do  if  I  had  to 
live  in  that  dreadful  place,  and  could 
do  no  better  for  my  children?"  And 
that  is  the  only  fair  way  to  consider 
tne  question.  What  would  we  do,  if 
any  of  us  had  such  a  fate?  If  we  had 
to  be  crowded  and  stifled  in  dark  rooms, 
to  breathe  foul  air  and  choking  odors, 
to  fight  filth,  to  endure  noise,  to  drink 
polluted  water,  to  be  seized  upon  by 
disease. 

Ah,  if  that  were  our  baby  that 
sickened  and  wasted  and  moaned  and 
died !  Would  we  join  with  those 
of  the  sullen  brow  who  are  "destruc- 
tive," because,  as  they  tell  us,  wrath- 
fully,  they'd  "like  to  git  even  with  the 
landlord?"  Or  would  we  be  one  of 
the  larger  number  who  give  up  the 
struggle,  hopelessly,  overcome  by  that 
deadliest  of  all  inhibitions  of  the  poor, 
"What's  the  use?"  We  hear  that  of- 
ten in  the  tenements.  "What's  the  use 
to  be  careful  of  dropping  ashes  and 
garbage  on  the  stairs,  or  throwing  suds 
on  the  walk,  when  the  other  tenants  do 
it?"  "What's  the  use  to  scrub,  when 
the  grime  won't  come  out,  and  the  soot 
keeps  pouring  in?"  "What's  the  use  to 
take  keer  of  a  house  when  the  land- 
lord won't  fix  the  locks  or  steps  or 
roof?" 

New-comers  to  a  tenement  must  be 
of  strong  fiber  Jf  they  resist  such  pres- 
sure. In  this  connection  one  recalls  the 
most  frequent  objection  made  to  hous- 
ing reform,  that  the  poor  would  misuse 
and  wouldn't  "appreciate"  conveniences 
if  they  had  them.  A  chorus  of  those 
whose  model  tenements  are  now  bless- 
ing the  poor  will  contradict  this  state- 
ment. In  any  place  and  to  any  extent 
that  it  might  be  true,  it  is  a  startling 
comment  upon  our  civilization  and  the 
severest  condemnation  of  us  who  have 
not  taught  them  what  is  proper  and 
decent. 

I  trust  that  those  friends  of  the  poor 
who  object  to  the  use  of  the  word 
"slum,"  because  "it  is  such  a  reproach  to 
the  poor,  who  can't  help  living  there," 
will  be  satisfied  with  these  statements. 
The  slum  is  not  a  reproach  to  the  poor, 
but  to  the  landlords,  to  the  public,  to 
us.  Let  us  call  things  by  their  right 
names,  and  place  the  blame-  where  it  be- 
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longs,  and  it  will  hasten  the  day  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  poor. 

It  has  been  my  dearest  hope  to  win  for 
the  poor  a  closer  view  and  a  kinder 
opinion,  yet  I  fear  these  recitals  will 
not  tempt  any  one  to  go  and  see  for 
themselves  how  they  actually  live. 

"I  went  once,  and  I'll  never  go  again, 
because  it  made  me  so  blue,"  said  one 
dainty  lady. 

"And  it's  way  across  the  town,  in 
^uch  a  disagreeable  part,  among  the  rail- 
road tracks  and  mean  streets,  where  it's 
bad  to  take  an  auto,"  others  say. 

"My  business  never  calls  me  into  those 
districts  where  one  would  find  slums," 
men  tell  us. 

It  is  a  restful  delusion,  but  slums  are 
not  all  across  the  town.  There  may  be 
some  families  living  in  squalor  in  the 
alley  back  of  one's  office.  Men  may  pass 
the  respectable  fronts  of  these  places 
every  day,  and  they  may  even  be  on  a 
rear  street,  near  their  own  homes. 

"I'm  afraid  of  bringing  home  conta- 
gion to  my  children,"  says  the  devoted 
mother. 

"There  is  no  need  to  worry  about 
bringing  home  contagion,"  we  say,  ''for 
the  children  will  bring  it  home  to  you. 
They  will  acquire  other  things,  too,  from 
the  children  of  the  slums  whom  they 
meet  on  the  street  and  in  the  public 
schools,  other  things  that  they  will  not 
come  to  you  with,  for  you  would  not 
allow  them  to  repeat  the  words  and  tales 
they  hear." 

The  Community's  Share 
We  may  as  well  face  the  fact  that  so 
long  as  we  and  our  children  are  at  large 
in  a  community,  we  shall  be  in  danger 
from  all  the  evils  that  are  also  at  large  in 
that  community,  even  those  that  emanate 
from  the  lowest  and  vilest  sources.  We 
might  shut  our  children  up  in  our  homes, 
but  even  there  they  are  not  safe,  for  they 
must  breathe  the  common  supply  of  air, 
and  the  air,  breath,  gases  and  vapors  of 
the  whole  community  have  been-  pooled. 
And.  though  we  may  be  able  to  exclude 
from  our  homes  the  moth,  the  house-fly, 
the  agent  and  the  burglar,  we  cannot  ex- 
clude germs.  They  ride  in  on  the  trails 
of  our  gowns,  they  are  tracked1  in  on 
our  shoes.  They  come  in  food  and  drink, 
in  washes,  in  clothing,  in  wares.  They 
come  by  messengers  and  carriers  and 
servants,  as  do  the  influences  of  evil. 

So.  if  we  expect  to  remain  in  a  com- 
munity, and  not  share  its  evils,  we  must 
isolate  our  entire  household,  provide  dis- 
infected air  for  them  to  breathe,  and  al- 
low them  to  eat,  drink  and  wear  only 
boiled  things.  We  must  not  allow  them 
to  look  out  of  the  window,  at  bill  boards, 
etc.,  nor  listen  to  the  songs  of  the  street, 
and  we  must  take  out  the  'phone.  But 
we  need  not  go  to  the  slums  if  we  do  not 
wish.  They  will  come  to  us,  and, 
wreaking  upon  us  the  Revenge  of  Neg- 
lected Thing*,  they  will  avenge  the  poor. 

Yet  it  i*  not  vengeance  the  poor  are 
warning.  Th«y  only  want  help,  and  they 


The  Average  Buyer 
Buys  the  Remington 


IF  he  buys  on  reputation,  he  buys  the  Remington.  If  he  buys 
on  sidc-by-sidc  comparison,  he  buys  the  Remington.  If  he 
buys  on  nothing  short  of  actual  test,  he  buys  the  Remington. 
In  any  case  and  under  any  conditions,  the  Remington  is  his 
natunj  choice. 


The  actual  tert  ii  the  most  deci- 
sive of  all.  If  you  do  not  know  by 
actual  test  the  time  saving  merits  of 
the  Column  Selector  of  the  Model 

10  Remington,    then    you  dp  not 
know  the  Remington  Typewriter  of 
today.     And  the  Column  Selector 

11  only  one  example. 

There  are  many  new  improve- 
ment! on  the  present  day  Reming- 


ton models;  improvements  which 
are  the  very  latest  contributions  to 
typewriter  progress.  The  side-by- 
side  comparison  or  the  actual  test 
will  convince  you  that  these  im- 
provements are  a  necessity— to  you 
and  to  every  type  writ' r  user. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  our  latest  illus- 
trated booklet,  "Some  Points  on 
the  Visible  Remingtons." 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

GENTLEMAN,  experienced  in  Juvenile 
Institutions,  desires  appointment  in  an  ex- 
rculive  capacity.  Address  1239  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  Worker  desires  executive  posi- 
tion in  Philadelphia.  Educational  or  medi- 
cal social  service,  welfare  work  or  special 
research.  Experienced.  Address  1240,  SUR- 
VEY.  

YOUNG  man  combines  business  efficiency 
with  social  work.  Experienced  and  success- 
ful in  both.  Thirty,  married ;  good  execu- 
tive, investigator,  writer.  Address  1241 
SURVEY. 

SCHOOL  MATRON  desires  position  in 
:ducational  institution.  Experienced  in  man- 
aging housekeeping  and  care  of  servants. 
Satisfactory  references.  Address  1242 

Sl'BVf.V.  

WOMAN  employed  five  years  as  social 
secretary  in  factory  desires  position  in  in- 
dustrial welfare^  girls'  club  work  or  other 
social  service 
1243  SURVEY. 


HELP  WANTED 


References  given.     Address 


WANTED  by  Church  Federation,  young 
woman  of  experience  in  Organized  Charity 
methods  to  organize  and  take  charge  of  so- 
cial work  in  Morristown,  N.  J.  Salary 
$1,000.00.  Survey  recently  made  by  Francis 
H.  McLean.  Address  R.  R.  Cadbury,  Mor- 
ristown, N.  J. 

THE  FERGUS  FALLS  STATE  HOS- 
PITAL, of  Fergus  Falls,  Minnesota,  has 
an  opening  for  a  woman  supervisor.  Ap- 
plicants must  be  from  thirty  to  forty-five 
years  of  age.  The  superintendent  desires 
to  secure  a  person  of  good  executive  abil- 
ity, and  one  who  is  interested  in  social  sci- 
ence work.  It  is  desirable  that  appicants 
should  have  had  previous  institutional  ex- 
perience, but  this  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

Salary  fifty  dollars  per  month,  with  pleas- 
ant home,  board  and  laundry. 

WANTED — A  man  or  woman  with  insti- 
tutional experience  as  superintendent  for 
Colored  Orphan  Asylum,  Riverdale-on- 
Hudson,  New  York. 
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Downtown  Chicago  Building  Bonds 

To  Net 


Security  is  a  21-story  office  building  on  the  principal 
retail  street  at  one  of  the  busiest  corners. 

Value  of  property  nearly  twice  bond  issue. 
Net  income  twice  interest  charges. 
Margin  of  security  will  steadily  increase. 
Ownership  strong  and  experienced. 

An  ideal  investment  for  investors  requiring  absolute 
safety  of  principal  and  good  interest  return. 

A.k  lor  Circular  No.  831OA. 

Peabody,  Houghteling  &  Co. 


<F..labli.l,r,l   1885) 


1O  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


Annual  Reports,  Statements,  and  Every  Description  of  Printing 


BENJ.  H.  TYRREL 
PRINTER 

RUSH  WORK  A  SPECIALTY 


!  j*  corti.nd,         206-8  Fulton  St.  New  York 


IN    THE    HEART    OF    SHOPPING    DISTRICT 

TOWER  BROS.  STATIONERY  CO. 


WHOLESALE 
RETAIL  AND 
MANUFACTURING 


STATIONERS 


LOOSE  LEAF 
DEVICES 
A  SPECIALTY 


PRINTING,  LITHOGRAPHING,  ENGRAVING 

BLANK  BOOKS  TO  ORDER,  OFFICE,  RAILROAD 
AND  BANK  SUPPLIES 


23  WEST  23d  STREET 

TELEPHONE      2323     GRAMERCY 


NEW  YORK 

MAIL  ORDERS  GIVEN 
PROMPT    ATTENTION 


do  not  dream  how  much  we  could  give 
them,  besides  alms.  They  stand  afar  off, 
and  look  at  us,  beseeching,  too  timid  to 
knock  at  our  forbidding  portals.  But  the 
White  Death,  who  has  been  their  bed- 
fellow, is  not  abashed  by  any  grandeur, 
or  stopped  by  any  bar.  He  conies  straight 
from  the  filthy  hovel  to  our  homes,  and 
peers  in  upon  us  through  the  windows, 
while  we  feast  and  laugh.  He  pushes 
open  the  door,  and  strides  in,  and,  sitting 
down  at  our  very  fireside,  looks  into 
the  faces  of  our  best  beloved,  so  that 
they  cry  out  and  die ! 

The  revenge  of  the  slums  falls  not 
only  upon  the  individual,  but  upon  the 
city,  in  all  its  interests  and  activities. 

It  falls  upon  the  city  in  losses  of  lives 
and  money,  taxes  paid  for  pauperism, 
for  crime,  for  the  cost  of  disease. 

It  falls  upon  the  civic  organizations 
that  ignore  the  slums,  by  the  blight  of 
their  very  ugliness  and  meanness,  which 
frightens  renters  and  buyers  from  the 
neighborhood,  and  injures  all  adjacent 
property. 

It  falls  upon  them,  too,  by  breeding 
a  class  of  citizens  that  are  a  dead  weight 
to  civic  progress. 

It  falls  upon  the  business  interests  by 
killing  or  weakening  valuable  working 
men,  whose  loss  is  felt  in  traffic,  trade 
and  manufacture. 

It  falls  upon  the  churches,  by  raising 
up  those  who  defeat  and  defy  them,  by 
lowering  the  whole  moral  tone  of  the 
community,  and  increasing  the  resist- 
ance to  the  powers  of  good.  These  are 
the  ways  in  which  we  are  scourged  by 
the  slums,  and  until  we  learn  our  lesson, 
we  must  continue  to  suffer  as  well  as  the 
poor. 

"The  Poor !"  There  passes  before  me 
a  procession  of  those  whom  I  have  seen 
in  the  alms-houses,  the  reformatories, 
the  tenements,  the  hovels  of  our  country. 
With  downcast,  hopeless  faces,  with 
faltering  steps,  with  groping  hands,  they 
file  past.  Some  are  ragged,  filthy, 
scarred,  diseased.  Some  are  pallid, 
starved,  pitiful.  Side  by  side,  step  by 
step  with  them,  march  those  who  are  of 
different  blood  and  birth.  One  holds 
out  beggar  hands,  one  covers  his  face 
in  bitter  humiliation.  Gray  as  a  pro- 
cession of  shadows,  gray  as  a  drift  of 
ashes,  and  with  ashes  upon  their  heads 
— that  symbol  of  burnt  out  life  and  hope 
— they  move  across  my  vision,  and  are 
lost  in  the  darkness. 

"We  must  cease  to  cherish  such  as 
these  or  we  shall  have  a  race  of  weak- 
lings and  degenerates,"  we  are  warned. 

Yet  the  divine  plan,  as  given  to  us, 
is  that  the  poor  shall  be  delivered.  And 
He  who  healed  the  sick,  gave  sight  to 
the  blind,  cleansed  the  lepers,  and  even 
raised  the  dead,  gave  the  poor  into  our 
care  with  the  assurance,  "Greater  things 
than  these  shall  ye  do." 

Greater  than  these ! 

Shall  they  be  in  the  way  of  preveii- 
tionf 
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Among  School  Gardens 

By  M.  LOUISE  GREENE,  M.Pd.,  Ph.D. 

A  terse  and  practical  book  which  seeks  "to  instill  in  children  a  love  for  out- 
door work  and  such  a  knowledge  of  natural  forces  and  their  laws  as  shall  develop 
character  and  efficiency." 

It  describes  in  easy  style,  free  from  technicalities,  the  best  school  gardens  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  gives  clear  instructions  for  planting  and  pruning. 

Not  alone  for  teachers  and  children,  but  for  all  who  would  make  their  own 
oats,  peas,  beans  and  barley  grow. 

380  pages,  98  illustrations,    15  plans.     Price  postpaid,  $  1 .25. 
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The  GIST  of  IT- 

«PHILD  labor  is  doomed,"  said  Jane  Ad- 
dams  at  the  tenth  annual  Child  Labor 
Conference,  in  New  Orleans.  But  sentence 
has  not  yet  been  pronounced  and  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee  is  harder  at 
work  than  ever  before.  Page  49. 
D  ICHMOND  has  surveyed  its  housing  sit- 
uation.  Conditions  are  not  bad,  but 
only  forehanded  legislation  can  head  off  the 
inevitable  arrival  of  tenements.  Page  54. 
TTHE  question  whether  or  not  a  convict  is 
a  slave  will  come  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Rhode  Island  next  week.  By  a 
quirk  in  the  state  constitution,  it  enters  into 
a  suit  brought  by  a  convict  to  recover  wages 
for  his  work  under  the  prison  contractor. 
Page  47. 

J-J  F.  J.  PORTER  questions  whether  the 
standards  set  by  the  State  Factory 
Investigating  Commission  have  not  legally 
O.  K.'d  the  conditions  which  took  147  lives 
at  the  Triangle  fire.  Page  48. 
J-JOMES  with  a  little  "h"  are  hard  to 
make  for  a  family  of  60  to  100  girls. 
But  the  Eleanor  Clubs  in  Chicago  have 
managed  it,  and  been  economically  inde- 
pendent, too.  Their  fifteenth  birthday  was 
celebrated  by  opening  the  eighth  club  and 
buying  ten  acres  of  camp  site.  Page  60. 
MAJOR  HIGGINSON'S  Other  Fellow 
and  the  Other  Fellow's  critics  lead  an 
Englishman  to  question  whither  we're  going 
in  reform.  What  can  we  expect  of  govern- 
ment commissions?  Can  reform,  of  all 
things,  spring  forth  complete  like  Minerva? 
Is  the  need,  perhaps,  for  more  thinking  and 
less  printing  by  a  small  group  working  out 
a  symmetrical  scheme?  Page  50. 
fHE  best  place  for  prisoners,  Mr.  Lew- 
isohn submits,  is  outside  of  jails.  But 
once  in,  they  should  be  treated  like  men,  paid 
for  their  labor  and  started  toward  useful 
lives  at  discharge.  Page  61. 

the  American  Statistical  Association's 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  increasing  service  statistics 
is  rendering  the  social  sciences.  Page  64. 
celebrate  its  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary,  St.  Louis  will  stage  a 
pageant  and  masque  running  back  through 
the  pioneer  days  of  French  and  Spanish 
to  the  very  first  families  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley — the  mound  builders.  Nothing  less 
than  a  civic  renascence  is  expected  as  the 
outcome  of  very  careful  and  elaborate  plan- 
ning. Page  52. 

clamor  of  small  shopkeepers  who 
welcome  the  city  as  a  paying  guest  on 
primary  and  election  days  defeated  the  bill 
to  open  New  York  city's  620  public  schools 
as  voting  places.  The  city  and  the  civic 
bodies  urged  it,  but  the  Legislature  denied 
it.  There's  a  chance  the  governor  will  in- 
clude an  enabling  measure  in  the  call  for 
a  special  session.  Page  53. 
^FTER  considering  the  arguments  against 
the  minimum  wage,  Mrs.  Warbasse 
simmers  it  down  to  this:  "Either  it  is  de- 
sirable that  all  who  work  be  given  enough 
of  the  wealth  they  produce  to  live  on,  or 
it  is  not."  Page  57. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  BUREAU  AND 
ITS  APPKUPhlAllON 

To  THOSE  WHO,  for  six  years, 
strove  for  the  creation  of  the  Children's 
Bureau,  it  is  disconcerting  news  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has  al- 
lotted to  it  the  paltry  sum  of  $25,000. 
This  is  the  amount  provided  in  the  stat- 
ute creating  the  bureau,  for  the  first  ex- 
perimental period  ending  next  June. 

The  chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau, 
Julia  C.  Lathrop,  asks  for  $164,640  to 
make  possible  an  increase  of  the  staff 
lor  1915  to  76  persons,  to  carry  out  a 
program  of  work  which  could  be  but 
begun  with  the  in.tial  meager  supply  of 
money.  The  staff  has  hitherto  been  lim- 
ited to  15  persons. 

The  advocates  of  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau point  out  that  it  has  been  at  work 
less  than  two  years.  Its  first  annual  re- 
port issued  in  March  last  shows  that  it 
has  been  occupied  in  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  a  future  career  of  usefulness. 
It  has  attacked  the  problems  of  infant 
mortality  from  diverse  directions.  It 
has  focussed  the  attention  of  the  public 
upon  the  fact  that  we  do  not  know  how 
many  children  are  born  or  how  many 
•die.  And  it  has  stimulated  effort  to  save 
infant  lives. 

The  first  publication,  Monograph  I, 
Birth  Registration,  has  been  widely 
in  this  year's  successful  campaign 
for  improved  birth  registration  laws. 
The  publication  of  this  pamphlet  was 
requested  by  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs. 

Baby-Saving  Campaigns  is  the  title 
of  Infant  Mortality  Series  No.  I,  a  com- 
pact and  informing  statement  of  the  ef- 
forts made  in  cities  of  50.000  population 
and  over,  to  reduce  the  summer  mor- 
tality of  babies. 

The  monograph  on  Prenatal  Care,  in- 
tended to  be  of  immediate,  practical 
value  to  children  born  during  1913  and 
1914.  was  prepared  by  request  of  the 
National  Congress  of  Mothers.  This  is 
the  first  of  a  series  on  the  care  of  young 
children  in  the  home. 

The  Handbook  of  Federal  Statistics 
of  Children.  Part  I.  is  the  first  instal- 
ment of  a  compilation  giving  in  conven- 
ient form  data  concerning  children  from 
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the  decennial  census,  hitherto  largely  un- 
available because  scattered  through  many 
bulky  volumes. 

In  the  near  future,  the  repart  of  the 
first  field  inquiry  made  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  will  appear,  a  study  of 
infant  mortality  in  Johnstown,  Pa.  This 
involved  the  use  of  a  schedule  embodying 
a  picture  of  the  social,  civic  and  indus- 
trial conditions  of  each  family  studied. 
How  this  was  carried  out  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that,  in  a  house-to-house 
canvass  of  families  in  which  a  baby  had 
been  born  during  the  year,  1,551  sched- 
ules were  filed,  and  there  were  two  re- 
fusals. 

A  second  forthcoming  report  is  a  re- 
view of  child  labor  legislation  in  the 
United  States.  Advocates  of  legislation 
dealing  with  this  evil  are  particularly 
critical  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  They 
have  waited  long  for  a  federal  supply  of 
data.  They  point  out  that  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  spends  annually 
more  than  twice  the  amount  of  the  whole 
initial  budget  of  the  Children's  Bureau. 

The  field  and  the  task  assigned  to  the 
bureau  are  specified  as  follows  in  the 
act :  "To  investigate  and  report  upon  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of 
children  and  child  life  among  all  classes 
of  our  people,  and  especially  to  investi- 
gate infant  mortality,  the  birth-rate, 
orphanage,  juvenile  courts,  desertion, 
dangerous  occupations,  accidents  and 
diseases  of  children,  employment,  legis- 
lation affecting  children  in  the  several 
states  and  territories." 

Social  workers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  have  become  accustomed  to 
refer  to  the  bureau  requests  for  in- 
formation from  clubs,  from  editors  and 
miscellaneous  inquirers.  Its  publica- 
tions are  recognized  as  authoritative  and 
each  issue  is  awaited  by  a  large  con- 
stituency. 

Already  vigorous  protests  against  any 
cut  in  the  modest  estimate  offered  by 
the  chief  of  the  bureau  are  reaching 
Washington.  An  effort  is  certain  to  be 
made  to  amend  the  bill  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  and,  failing  there,  to  obtain 
an  increase  by  compromise  with  the 
Senate. 
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OURT    TO    DECIDE   IF    A    CON- 
VICT  IS  A  SLAVE 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  of  Rhode 
Island  is  soon  to  decide,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  United  States,  whether  a 
convict  is  a  slave,  ward  of  the  state, 
citizen,  or  what  not. 

William  E.  Anderson,  formerly  a  con- 
vict in  the  Rhode  Island  state  prison, 
has  sued  the  contractors  of  that  institu- 
tion to  recover  wages  for  his  labor  dur- 
ing imprisonment.  The  Rhode  Island 
constitution  prohibits  slavery  as  slavery 
no  matter  what  the  form  may  be.  The 
limitation,  "except  as  a  punishment  for 
crime,"  present  in  the  federal  and  most 
state  constitutions,  is  lacking  in  Rhode 
Island.  It  is  upon  this,  that  Anderson 
bases  his  suit.  Behind  him  stands  the 
National  Committee  on  Prison  Labor. 

The  court  will  hear  arguments  begin- 
ning April  15.  As  the  constitutions  of 
Vermont  and  Maryland  are  similar  to 
that  of  Rhode  Island  and  prison  con- 
tracts are  in  operation  in  both  states, 
similar  cases  may  be  filed. 

To  southern  members  of  Congress, 
the  suit  has  brought  attention  to  the  fact 
that  slavery  is  not  necessarily  Negro 
slavery.  It  has  reminded  them  that 
Indian  slavery  long  existed  in  the  Provi- 
dence plantations;  and  the  oratory  of 
the  '50s  and  '60s  may  now  find  echoes 
in  a  congressional  investigation  of 
"slavery"  in  a  New  England  state. 

Anderson  claims  a  damage  in  that  his 
mother  and  other  dependents  were  left 
in  poverty.  Fifty  cents  a  day  was  paid 
by  the  contractor  to  the  state  for  his 
labor  and  the  use  of  the  prison  building, 
light  and  heat.  How  much  of  this  was 
for  his  labor  and  how  much  for  the  use 
of  the  buildings,  light  and  heat,  the  con- 
tracts do  not  make  clear. 

No  matter  what  the  decision,  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  there  will  be  a  judicial 
statement  as  to  what  proper  rates  of 
wages  really  are  and  that  the  court  will 
define  conditions  of  employment  and 
other  interesting  questions. 

The  proceedings  are  somewhat  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  another  case  is 
being  brought  by  Anderson  against  an- 
other contractor  in  a  federal  court. 

Personal  elements  are  not  lacking  in 
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FIRE  DRILL  AND  FIRE  PANIC 

A  drawing  used  by  H.  F.  J.  Porter  to  illustrate  his  contention  that  fairways 
for  emptying  a  burning  building  must  provide  a  vacant  step  in  front  of  each 
person,  or  row  of  persons.  If  more  crowd  in,  panic  results. 


these  cases.  One  of  Anderson's  suits  is 
against  the  Crescent  Garment  Company, 
the  members  of  the  firm  of  Salant  and 
Salant,  which  includes  Aaron  B.  Salant. 
The  other  suit  is  against  the  Sterling 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Chicago, 
the  president  of  which  has  been  Milton 
F.  Goodman.  For  those  who  have  heard 
Mr.  Salant  and  Mr.  Goodman  express 
their  opinion  of  each  other,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  realize  that  both  are  now  de- 
fendants to  practically  the  same  suit. 

Finding  the  competition  of  the  prison 
contractors  injurious  to  his  business, 
then  operated  with  free  labor,  A.  B. 
Salant  some  years  ago  formed  the  Na- 
tional Free  Labor  Association,  an  or- 
ganization which  must  not  be  confused 
with  the  National  Committee  on  Prison 
Labor,  which  is  backing  Anderson  in  the 
prosecution  of  these  cases.  Though 
hampered,  as  Mr.  Salant  himself 
says,  by  lack  of  funds,  the  National 
Free  Labor  Association  was  not 
wholly  ineffective  in  fighting  the  con- 
tract system. 

At  that  time,  as  now,  the  shirt-con- 
tracting firms  known  as  the  Reliance  and 
Sterling  Companies  were  Salant's  keen- 
est competitors.  ''Prison  Labor  Trust" 
is  the  epithet  applied  to  this  group  of 
manufacturers  by  one  "William  Phillips", 
secretary  of  the  National  Free  Labor 
Association.  Since  A.  B.  Salant  has 
had  power  of  attorney  from  "William 
Phillips",  and  since  that  is  the  signature 
which  Mr.  Salant  is  said  to  have  ap- 
pended to  letters  on  stationery  of  the  Na- 
tional Free  Labor  Association,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  Mr.  Salant's  connection  with 
the  National  Free  Labor  Association 
did  not  end  with  its  organization. 

Mr.  Salant.  as  a  clothing  manufac- 
turer employing  free  labor,  used  the  Na- 
tional Free  Labor  Association  to  fight 
the  "prison  labor  trust".  Later,  Mr. 


Salant,  as  a  clothing  manufacturer  mak- 
ing a  profit  from  contract  convict  labor, 
has  continued  to  fight  his  old  rivals.  Mr. 
Salant  does  not  hold  a  contract  in  con- 
nection with  the  Rhode  Island  state  pri- 
son, but  he  says:  "I  negotiated  with 
them  [the  Crescent  Garment  Company] 
after  they  got  the  [Rhode  Island]  con- 
tract, and  up  to  the  present  time  all  they 
have  made  in  that  place  they  have  sold 
to  us." 

In  considering  what  might  appear  to 
be  an  inconsistency  in  Mr.  Salant's 
activities — in  that  he. both  profits  from 
convict  labor  and  advocate?  its  abolition 
— attention  has  been  directed  to  a  brief 
filed  for  him  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  York  in  answer  to  a  libel  suit 
brought  by  Carol  Aronovici : 

"We  submit  that  there  is  no  reason 
whatsoever,  to  the  mind  of  an  intelligent 
man,  why  opposition  to  the  system  is  in 
any  way  inconsistent  with  the  making  of 
personal  profit  out  of  that  system  while 
it  lasts,  i.  e.  while  the  government  and 
the  people  refuse  to  abolish  it.  One 
may,  with  perfect  propriety,  argue  that 
the  system  of  prison  contracts  ought  to 
be  abolished,  and  at  the  same  time  seek 
to  derive  profit  from  a  prison  contract 
as  long  as  the  state  insists  upon  letting 
out  such  contracts." 

HE     TRIANGLE     FIRE     THREE 
YEARS  AFTER 

ON  MARCH  25,  the  third  anni- 
versary of  the  Triangle  fire  at  which 
147  girls  in  a  factory  loft  in  New  York 
city  lost  their  lives  because  of  inade- 
quate exits,  H.  F.  J.  Porter,  consulting 
engineer,  wrote  to  the  press  some  sharp 
criticisms  of  the  work  of  the  New  York 
State  Factory  Investigating  Commission. 
"Astonishing  as  it  may  seem,"  Mr. 
Porter  said,  "the  commission  has  actu- 
ally legalized  the  very  conditions  which 


it  was  created  to  relieve  and  correct." 

The  laws  passed  on  its  recommenda- 
tion, Mr.  Porter  states,  are  bound 
to  lead  to  crowding  and  panic  in  case  of 
a  tire.  Readers  of  THE  SURVEY  will  re- 
member that  Mr.  Porter,  first  acting 
with  the  Fifth  Avenue  Association,  the 
Public  Forum  of  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension  and  the  Committee  on  Safety, 
and  then  as  an  expert  for  the  commis- 
sion, made  a  careful  study  of  exit  con- 
ditions in  New  York  loft  buildings. 

He  determined  that  in  a  building  with 
ceilings  10  feet  high,  a  flight  of  stairs 
would  have  18  steps,  each  7l/2  inches 
high.  Each  person  going  downstairs 
must  have  a  vacant  step  in  front  of 
him  to  step  on.  Therefore,  every  other 
step  must  be  left  free  to  afford  down- 
ward movement.  So  that  such  an  18- 
step  stairway  would  hold  nine  persons 
single  file,  plus  one  extra  person  on  the 
landing,  or  20  if  double  file,  30  triple 
file,  etc. 

He  worked  out  similar  proportions 
for  various  typical  heights  of  ceiling. 
They  held  good  if  the  stairways  were 
made  of  rectangular  treads,  but  triangu- 
lar treads  or  "winders"  reduced  the 
capacity  10  per  cent  per  winder. 

Mr.  Porter  charges  that  although  the 
principle  here  laid  down  was  adopted  by 
the  commission,  liberties  were  taken 
with  the  figures  he  had  submitted  when, 
it  came  to  drafting  legislation.  He 
charges  that  the  commission  adopted  as 
a  standard  a  "dwarf  building"  having 
10  feet  between  floors,  of  which  none 
exist  except  converted  tenements,  in- 
stead of  one  with  10-foot  ceilings, 
"which  I  had  specified  and  of  which 
there  are  hundreds" ;  and  that  it  has 
figured  "the  capacity  of  a  flight  of  stairs 
of  unit  or  single  width  would  be  not 
10  people  but  14." 

Then,  he  charges,  they  fixed  the  re- 
duction for  "winders"  at  a  maximum  of 
10  per  cent,  regardless  of  the  number 
of  "winders" ;  agreed  that  "if  a  sprink- 
ler system  was  installed  in  the  building 
the  occupancy  could  be  increased  50  per 
cent  .  .  .  making  in  all  22 y*  people, 
instead  of  10,  or  an  increase  of  125  per 
cent.  The  commission  required  two  such 
stairways  on  each  floor  which  doubled 
the  number  of  people  permitted  on  each 
floor  and  if  one  of  these  stairways  were 
cut  off  by  fire  the  single  stairway  would 
have  to  take  care  of  the  added  number, 
thus  loading  it  to  over  250  per  cent  of 
its  capacity." 

Mr.  Porter's  remedy  (see  THE  SURVEY 
for  July  15,  1911)  is  a  fire  or  division 
wall  by  means  of  which  the  part  of  a 
building  in  which  the  fire  is  located  can 
be  shut  off  from  other  parts  and  all  the 
inmates  can  escape  horizontally  through 
doorways  in  this  wall,  close  the  fire- 
proof doors  and  be  perfectly  safe. 

The  Engineering  Neiv.t,  a  technical 
authority,  has  strongly  endorsed  Mr. 
Porter's  fire  wall  device. 
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THE  HIGH  COST  OF  CHILD  LABOR 

Two  panels  from  the  exhibit  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee.  First 
shown  at  the  National  Conference  on  Child  Labor  at  New  Orleans,  the  panels 
will  be  duplicated  and  sent  on  the  road  in  charge  of  Lewis  \V.  1 1  inc. 
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HAT  DO  AMERICAN   PEOPLE  WANT   FOR  THEIR 
CHILURENP-BY  ANNA  ROCHESTER 


THE     FK.IIT     AGAINST     CHILD 

LABOR  will  enter  on  its  second  decade  with 
increased  vigor,  a  wider  outlook  and  a 
new  method,  if  the  spirit  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Tenth  National  Conference 
on  Child  Labor  held  last  month  at  New 
Orleans  are  a  fair  indication  of  the 
future. 

One  member  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  staff  who  has  attend- 
ed all  these  conferences  with  one  excep- 
tion put  it  tersely:  "These  people  have 
set  their  teeth  against  child  labor.  They 
are  in  for  a  fight  to  the  finish."  And  as 
Jane  Addams  said  in  her  address  to  the 
mass  meeting  in  Lafayette  Square,  at- 
tended by  some  2.000  people  besides  the 
1,000  whom  the  mayor  had  arranged  to 
seat :  "When  people  are  willing  to  stand 
through  child  labor  speeches,  child  labor 
is  doomed." 

Is  the  New  Orleans  public  typical? 
Does  the  spirit  of  the  leaders  gathered 
in  conference  reflect  the  temper  of  the 
American  people?  Or  is  their  fighting 
blood  aroused  by  increasingly  insistent 
opposition  to  good  child  labor  laws? 

Two  little  incidents  at  the  conference 
do  not  answer  these  questions  but  they 
do  warn  us  against  an  indolent  optimism. 
Telegraphic  news  was  received  from 
four  legislatures,  and  from  two  of  these 
states  came  word  of  defeats  on  the  firing 
line.  Owen  R.  Loyejoy's  review  of  the 
needs  and  activities  of  the  committee 


showed  how  the  activities — investigation, 
publicity,  legislative  campaigns  and  study 
of  enforcement — had  been  restricted  in 
scope  anil  hindered  in  efficiency  by  the 
failure  of  the  rank  and  file  of  thought- 
ful, well-to-do  people  to  supply  the 
wherewithal  for  a  sufficient  staff. 

Less  time  than  usual  was  devoted  to 
a  description  of  child  labor,  but  certain 
unforgettable  impressions  on  the  subject 
were  made  rather  incidentally  by  Ella 
Haas  and  Pauline  Neuman,  who  had 
been  child  workers  themselves,  and  by 
Lewis  W.  Hine  with  his  stereopticon 
lecture  on  the  high  cost  of  child  labor. 

The  indigent  widow,  the  uninteresting 
teacher,  the  misfit  curriculum,  the  parent 
who  does  not  control  his  children,  the 
employer  of  cheap  labor,  the  inspector 
who  does  not  know  how  to  inspect,  the 
judge  who  is  out  of  touch  with  the  new 
industrial  consciousness,  the  editor  who 
adds  to  the  general  inertia  by  drifting 
with  the  majority,  and  ourselves,  the 
great  American  people  who  pass  laws 
and  let  them  die — all  these  came  in  for 
a  share  of  the  discussion.  The  old 
three-cornered  fight  between  the  em- 
ployer, the  reformer  and  the  legislator  is 
still  on,  but  it  no  longer  occupies  the 
center  of  the  stage. 

There  was  a  pretty  general  feeling 
that  the  motive  for  the  effort  to  corre- 
late these  scattered  erring  elements 
should  be  found  not  so  much  in  pity  for 


the  physical  harm  wrought  by  child  labor 
as  in  a  keener  sense  of  the  stunting  of  the 
spirit.  The  loss  in  artistic  and  creative 
power  was  touched  on  by  Jane  Addams, 
the  degradation  of  citizenship  by  Felix 
Adler.  Alexander  Johnston  made  the 
statement  that  unless  girls  are  to  be 
mothers  of  a  decadent  race  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  work  in  industry  until 
they  are  16  or,  better,  18  years  old. 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
presented  to  the  conference  for  the  first 
time  a  federal  child  labor  bill  drafted 
by  the  committee  and  pending  in  Con- 
gress. Samuel  McCune  Lindsay  review- 
ed the  attitude  of  the  committee  in  the 
past  and  predicted  that  the  same  reasons 
which  led  the  committee  recently  to  en- 
dorse the  principle  would  shortly  bring 
about  a  general  demand  for  a  federal 
child  labor  law. 

The  other  defenders  of  the  bill  were 
Felix  Adler,  who  pleaded  for  clear 
thinking  and  common  sense  as  the  pri- 
mary guides  in  division  of  power  be- 
tween state  and  nation:  Mrs.  Florence 
Kelley,  who  gave  incidents  from  her 
personal  experience  illustrating  at  once 
the  relative'  value  Uncle  Sam  has  placed 
on  children  and  on  food  stuffs  and  the 
contrast  between  our  disregard  of  state 
laws  and  our  respect  for  federal  law; 
and  A.  J.  McKelway  who  quoted  mil- 
lions from  the  census  to  show  the  ma- 
jorities of  American  people  who  have 
already  enacted  state  laws  embodying 
the  four  provisions  concerning  ages  and 
hours  which  ttye  Palmer-Owen  bill 
would  apply  to-  establishments  manufact- 
uring goods  for  interstate  commerce. 

Here,  again,  the  fine  temper  of  the 
New  Orleans  audience  was  manifest, 
for  it  listened  with  keen  attention  and 
enthusiasm  to  the  speakers  on  the  fed- 
eral bill.  Afterwards  several  business 
men  confessed  to  immediate  conversion 
to  federal  legislation  on  child  labor. 

When  one  remembers  the  relatively 
high  standard  of  the  Louisiana  law  as 
it  is  enforced  in  New  Orleans  and  real- 
izes that  the  Palmer-Owen  bill  would 
affect  New  Orleans'  factories  in  only 
one  respect,  one  wonders  whether  the 
real  source  of  opposition  is  going  to  be 
not  the  states'  rights  doctrinaire  but  the 
employer  whose  present  convenience  will 
be  at  stake. 

In  quite  another  connection  Wiley  H. 
Swift  gave  a  little  parable  which  is  sug- 
gestive. He  has  been  working  against 
the  cotton  mill  lobby  in  the  Carolinas 
for  two  years  past  and  his  analysis  of 
the  opposition  to  better  state  laws  is 
based  on  personal  experience:  "If  the 
sawmill  men  of  your  state  had  always 
used  mules  and  it  was  proposed  that  they 
should  give  up  using  mules  and  use  oxen 
instead;  and  if  they  agreed  that  it  would 
be  better  to  use  oxen  and  a  law  should 
be  introduced  to  compel  them  to  sub- 
stitute oxen  for  mules;  and  then  if  they 
did  everything  in  their  power  to  defeat 
the  law,  wouldn't  you  think  that  they 
wanted  to  use  mules?" 
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The  Survey,  April  11,  1914 


AT  THE  time  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Industrial  Re- 
lations Commission  THE  SUR- 
VEY published  a  symposium1 
on  its  field  of  work.  In  what  follows 
it  is  not  desired  to  criticise  in  any 
way  either  the  views  expressed  in 
the  symposium  or  the  merits  of  the 
commission  itself.  The  usefulness  of 
such  an  official  study  of  industrial  re- 
lations may  be  taken  as  proved,  and 
the  views  expressed  in  THE  SURVEY  are 
here  used  only  as  texts  for  a  discussion 
of  tendencies  observable,  not  especially 
in  the  United  States,  but  in  all  civilized 
countries  at  the  present  day. 

The  symposium  shows  in  several  con- 
tributions a  keen  realization  of  the  pit- 
falls which  await  government  investi- 
gations of  this  nature.  It  is  feared  that 
the  commission  may  be  led  away  by  a 
desire  to  "make  a  very  impressive  show- 
ing"; or  again  that  its  labors  may  re- 
sult in  "another  bulky  report  which 
will  indeed  furnish  abundant  material 
for  propagandists  and  students,  but 
which  will  leave  the  public  little  wiser 
for  effective  action.'1 

These  apprehensions  are  not  unnatural. 
Every  public  investigation  is  open  to 
such  dangers.  But  this  "is  to  be  a  new 
kind  of  commission."  The  taking  of 
technical  or  expert  evidence  is  not  to  be 
among  its  duties.  It  is  rather  to  draw 
its  conclusions  from  evidence  already  at 
our  disposal.  It  may  indeed  hear  tes- 
timony, but  the  testimony  is  to  come 
from  experts  in  synthesis  and  from  those 
who  represent  the  passions  and  the  liv- 
ing forces  of,  the  present  hour;  the  time 
for  the  collection  of  mere  raw  material 
is  past.  "We  do  not  need  judges  and 
umpires;"  "we  should  try  to  prevent 
evil." 

In  all  civilized  countries  at  the  pres- 
ent day  men  are  wearying  of  technical 
reports  with  their  bulky  appendices. 
Government  commissions  are  expected 
to  furnish,  not  expert  recommendations, 
but  statesmanship.  Their  members,  like 
the  members  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Commission,  are  chosen  from  among 
men  who  have  given  a  life's  attention 
to  the  problems  involved. 

But  this  being  so,  what  is  expected 
from  them?  Is  it  expected  that,  from 
the  hour  of  their  official  designation, 
they  will  approach  the  massed  material 
from  a  fresh  standpoint  and  with  new 
powers  of  synthesis  and  interpretation? 
Surely  not ;  no  man  can  be  called  on  in 
one  year  or  two  years  to  fertilize  this 
chaos  and  produce  a  world.  What  they 
do  is  to  give  to  the  state  in  an  official 
capacity  the  fruits  of  a  knowledge  al- 
ready ripened  by  years  of  study:  their 
reports  are  not  the  digestions  of  the 
evidence  printed  in  their  appendices,  but 
the  conclusions  long  ago  reached  by  pri- 
vate citizens  and  modified  only  slightly, 
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if  at  all,  by  brief  service  on  a  govern- 
ment commission. 

And  thus  the  inevitable  question 
arises:  What  is  gained  by  the  issue  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb's  statesmanlike 
views  on  the  English  poor  law  in  the 
guise  of  the  minority  report  of  a  gov- 
ernment commission?  Government  pat- 
ronage can  facilitate  the  collection  of 
evidence;  but  where  the  collection  of 
evidence  is  not  desired,  can  such  pat- 
ronage give  to  the  views  of  life-long 
students  an  added  prestige  or  effect? 
Can  any  service  be  rendered  by  such 
commissions  in  this  official  capacity 
which  they  could  not  equally  well  ren- 
der in  collaboration  as  private  individ- 
uals? And  if  not,  why  do  we  continu- 
ally expose  ourselves  to  the  admitted 
risks  of  publicity,  when  private  collab- 
oration can  be  made  equally  valuable? 

It  would,  of  course,  be  puerile  to 
level  this  criticism  at  the  Industrial  Re- 
lations Commission,  or  at  any  other  par- 
ticular commission.  It  is  only  valid  as 
the  criticism  of  a  tendency.  In  any 
particular  case  the  government  may 
have  other  and  ample  reasons  for  its 
action ;  it  may  need  a  commission  to 
force  certain  questions  on  the  public  at- 
tention, or  a  temporary  commission  may 
be  necessary  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
permanent  one;  it  may  be  necessary  to 
have  a  Chicago  vice  commission  in  order 
to  obtain  the  appointment  of  a  "morals 
commission." 

But  besides  all  this  there  is,  in  every 
country  where  the  imagination  has  been 
touched  by  the  prevalence  of  abuses  and 
the  possibilities  of  reform,  a  tendency 
which  is  a  fair  object  of  attack.  In  a 
democracy  we  must  carry  through  our 
policies  in  the  open,  before  the  eyes  of 
the  people.  But  today  we  are  going 
further;  we  are  doing  our  thinking  in 
the  open  also.  Because  our  creed  must 
be  made  a  public  profession  of  faith,  we 
seem  to  think  that  we  must  carry  out 
into  the  market-place  the  doubts  and  the 
struggles,  the  prayers  and  fears  whirfi 


go  to  the  making  of  our  creed.  This- 
does  not  apply  only  to  the  crude  mistake 
of  many  young  men  who  "go  into  poli- 
tics" before  they  have  prepared  any 
mental  ground  on  which  to  take  their 
stand ;  it  applies  also,  and  in  a  far  more 
dangerous  degree,  to  the  subtler  mis- 
take made  by  those  who,  having  found 
a  political  faith,  try  to  form  a  party  in- 
the  open  rather  than  a  school  in  private. 

This  surely  is  not  democracy  but  in- 
dolence. It  is  part  of  the  general  spirit 
of  hurry  engendered  by  modern  popular 
government — the  desire  to  throw  our- 
selves at  once  into  the  breach,  relying 
not  upon  an  organized  and  disciplined 
regiment  behind  us  but  upon  our  power 
of  rallying  by  our  voice  and  our  ex- 
ample the  scattered  masses  of  the  doubt- 
ing and  the  careless.  There  is  no  lack 
of  energy  or  ideals  in  the  world  today, 
but  there  is  a  lack  of  patience ;  we  fight 
with  half-forged  weapons  and  hope  to 
convert  majorities  without  forming  a 
compact  minority ;  we  scamp  the  work 
of  preparation,  the  continual  labor  of 
personal  teaching,  the  testing  and  re- 
testing  of  foundations  which  such  teach- 
ing entails,  the  painful  processes  of  dis- 
cipline, the  intimate  communication  of 
our  own  faith  without  which  we  can 
form  no  reasoned  school  of  thought 
worthy  of  the  ideals  which  we  hold.  It 
may  not  be  a  fair  criticism  to  say,  as 
Walter  Lipmann  says  in  his  recent  book, 
A  Preface  to  Politics: 
"The  desire  to  affect  the  whole  mass 
crowds  out  the  courage  of  the  innova- 
tor;" but  it  is  surely  true  that  this  desire 
too  often  leads  the  innovator  to  break 
the  mould  while  his  policy  is  still  more 
or  less  an  incoherent  mass. 

This  criticism  when  made  in  any  par- 
ticular case  has  little  chance  of  accept- 
ance. Men  who  have  spent  the  best 
years  of  their  life  in  a  weary  fight  for 
reforms  are  rightly  impatient  of  any  sug- 
gestion that  the  publicity  to  which  they 
have  recourse  is  dangerous  or  prema- 
ture. And  yet  it  is  rare  indeed  to  find 
any  such  fight  which  has  not  been  car- 
ried on  throughout  in  the  open ;  such 
men  forge  weapons,  but  they  usually 
forge  them  in  large  conventions  or  fn 
the  columns  of  the  press;  they  are  sel- 
dom content  to  miss  an  opportunity  of 
forcing  into  law  an  isolated  and  discon- 
nected fragment  of  their  policy. 

The  Fabian  Society  in  England  is  a 
good  instance  of  what  we  mean.  Its 
great  influence  on  thought  and  politics 
has  been  ma;nly  due  to  the  policies  with 
which  it  has  devoted  itself  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  school.  Its  quiet  propaganda 
at  the  universities  and  elsewhere  will 
probably  be  found  to  have  had  a  more 
permanent  effect  than  its  pamphlets.  But 
in  so  far  as  it  has.  during  its  period  of 
preparation,  come  into  the  open,  advo- 
cated public  measures  and  influenced  the 
policy  of  legislators,  some  doubt  may 
well  be  felt  as  to  the  efficiency  of  its 
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work.  Many  of  its  members  deplore, 
and  some  have  openly  attacked,  the  de- 
fects of  the  recent  insurance  act;  yet 
historians  may  well  trace  the  passage  of 
such  ill-considered  legislation  indirectly 
to  the  influence  of  the  society  itself  and 
to  the  general  drift  in  politics  helped 
on  by  it  during  the  last  few  years. 

We  ask  in  all  seriousness:  Is  it  im- 
possible to  form  consciously  and  quietly 
a  school  of  study  and  preparation,  to 
carry  on  the  work  steadily  for  a  number 
of  years  and  eventually  to  throw  into 
the  scales  of  politics  a  compact  group 
which,  acting  upon  full  conviction  and 
knowledge,  shall  devote  their  energies  to 
the  carrying  through  of  a  symmetrical 
scheme?  We  are  doing  many  analogous 
things  in  the  way  of  schemes  for  the 
training  of  public  servants,  or  in  the  wav 
of  bureaus  of  municipal  research.  Might 
not  a  few  men  combine  to  form,  unad- 
vertised  to  the  world,  a  kind  of  private 
school  of  statesmanship?  Clubs  have  be- 
fore now  in  history  come  to  direct  the 
course  of  politics  for  good  or  evil. 

All  such  pictures  are  of  course  Utop- 
ian ;  we  shall  never  evolve  such  a  perfect 
group  or  scheme;  but  we  may  perhaps 
approximate  to  the  ideal.  After  all,  the 
spectacle  of  Minerva  springing  fully 
armed  from  the  head  of  Zeus  was  prob- 
ably only  startling  to  those  who  had  not 
observed  how  much  thinking  Zeus  had 
been  doing  before-hand.  Minerva's 
birth,  is.  at  any  rate,  a  more  satisfactory 
conception  of  truth  than  that  classic 
justification  of  a  free  publicity — Milton's 
conception  of  truth  as  a  shattered  corpse 
to  be  gathered  together  bit  by  bit. 


At  least  such  an  ideal  way  helps  us  to 
eliminate  some  of  the  dangers  of  present 
tendencies.  Patience  is  really  not  so 
Utopian  as  haste.  If  a  fully  armed  Mi- 
nerva is  not  possible  now,  it  may  be  be- 
cause the  time  has  not  yet  come  for 
the  great  conflict.  We  love  to  speak  of 
these  days  as  a  time  of  transition,  but 
perhaps  if  we  were  wise  we  should  rec- 
ognize that  the  time  of  transition  is  the 
day  of  small  things,  of  patient  plodding 
after  truth.  This  is  not  the  paradox  it 
may  sound:  the  fanner  picks  his  fruit, 
not  in  the  storms  of  March  or  November, 
but  in  the  slow  mellowing  of  the  year.  If, 
as  we  too  often  do,  we  go  out  into  those 
storms  with  half  formed  philosophies  on 
our  lips,  the  wind  of  publicity  may  well 
whirl  off  some  half  considered  sentence, 
ring  the  changes  on  it  round  the  world 
and  make  it  the  catchword  of  a  blind 
movement. 

One  of  the  ideas  running  through 
much  of  the  symposium  fmrr,  which  we 
have  quoted  may  be  taken  as  an  illus- 
tration— namely,  the  appeal  to  the  "prin- 
ciple of  industrial  democracy."  This 
"principle"  has  much  to  recommend  it; 
it  has  a  foundation  in  proved  fact;  it 
has  behind  it  the  philosophy  of  genera- 
tions. Yet  to  some  of  us  it  may  seem 
to  leave  untouched  and  unexplained 
much  which  needs  to  be  touched  on  and 
explained  by  any  interpretation  of  the 
coming  era  which  claims  to  be  funda- 
mental. 

For  if  indeed  "we  have  entered  upon 
a  well-defined  era  of  industrial  constitu- 
tionalism just  as  political  constitutional- 


ism took  shape  in  the  western  world  in 
the  eighteenth  century" — if  that  be  the 
fundamental  characteristic  of  the  pres- 
ent movement — then  there  are  many  of 
us  who  will  see  in  the  coming  era  little 
promise  and  little  hope.  We  cannot  but 
remember  how  often  recently  our  present 
ills  have  been  ascribed  to  the  character 
of  eighteenth  century  constitutionalism. 
We  may  well  doubt  the  benefits  con- 
ferred upon  many  European  countries 
by  their  imitations  of  the  English  system. 

"Political  constitutionalism"  will  not 
explain  a  hundredth  part  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  French  Revolution.  It  lies 
very  near  the  surface  but  very  far  from 
the  heart  of  the  movements  of  the  last 
two  hundred  years.  Socialism  and  syn- 
dicalism have  been,  each  in  turn,  a  pro- 
test against  its  disappointments.  Per- 
haps "industrial  constitutionalism"  is 
like  its  predecessor,  only  some  new  var- 
iant of  an  ideal  in  its  essence  as  old 
as  the  Hildebrandine  popes — only  an- 
other attempt  to  erect,  by  some  fresh 
device  of  organization  or  variation  of 
system,  a  new  pinnacle  whereon  may  at 
last  be  set  a  human  power  which  shall 
be  in  fact,  and  not  merely  in  name,  "the 
servant  of  the  servants  of  God." 

Surely  in  a  quieter  study,  in  an  in- 
quiry which  should  take  into  account  all 
those  strands  of  thought  which  we  are 
apt  to  ignore  because  it  is  hard  to  weave 
them  into  the  fabric  of  public  speech, 
we  might  obtain  a  clearer  insight  into 
our  social  sins  and  social  needs,  and  gain 
from  that  insight  at  once  a  deeper  re- 
pentance and  a  brighter  hope. 


THE  GHOST 

SARAH  N.  CLEOHOBN 


But   twelve  short  pare-   (nun   tin-  lighted   parlor. 

It-   in^y  shaded  candles 

And  tinkling  pianola, 

Where  the  young  daughter  of  the  house  makes 
merry 

With  store  of  boon  companions, 

Kilei-n  -its  lonely  in  the  silent  kitchen. 
A  little  sad  and  drooping 
She  looks  in  her  black  house-dre 
.ng  she  is,  so  strangely  solitary! 
dimpled,  and  so  sombre! 

i  Metliinks  Kileen  knows  how  to  laugh  and  frolic, 
turn  the  quick  brijrht  answer. 

To  d.-ince  the  reels  of  Oalway, 
And  sinir  the  ancient  Irish  fairy  ballads 

In  Oh.  the  lilting  trebi 

What    ghost  comes    gliding  through   the  pantry 

doorwq 
A  -talwart  ghost  and  comely, 


Red-cheeked,  in  gingham  apron. 
Straight  to  Eileen  she  goes,  and  lays  a  friendly 
Touch  on  her  drooping  shoulder. 

"Sure  I'll  stay  with  you  now  awhile,  mavourneen  : 
There's  none  of  them  can  see  me: 
No  second  sight  among  them : 

There's  not  a  creature  in  this  town  or  county 
A  seventh  son  or  daughter! 

"By  Bridget's  soul,  I  wish  it  was  the  old  days: 

For  old  folks  worked  together, 

And  old  folks  played  together. 
To  leave  a  young  thing  lonely  in  the  kitchen 

Would  spoil  an  old-time  party. 

"Ali  well!  Folks  were  Americans  in  those  days. 

Queer!  Though  the  work  was  harder, 

The  help  was  always  plenty. 
Whist  now,   don't  cry!   There'll   soon    be  room,, 
mavourneen, 

For  one  more  in  the  factory." 


CIVICS 


THE  ST.  LOUIS 
P  AGE  ANT  and  MASQUE 

ITS  CIVIC  MEANING 
BY  ROGER  N.  BALDWIN 

CIVIC    LEAGUE  OF  ST.  LOUIS 


FOREST  PARK,  WHERE  THE  PAGEANT 
AND  MASQUE  WILL  BE  HELD,  WAS 
THE  SITE  OF  THE  LOUISIANA  PUR- 
CHASE EXPOSITION  IN  1904.  THIS 
VIEW  IS  FROM  ART  HILL  WHICH  AF- 
FORDS A  NATURAL  AMPHITHEATRE 
SEATING  60,000  PEOPLE.  THE  SCENIC 
ADAPTATION  OF  THIS  SETTING  IS  BE- 
ING WORKED  OUT  WITH  A  MINIA- 
TURE MODEL  AS  SHOWN  ON  THE  OP- 
POSITE PAGE. 


Behind  the  greatest  civic  drama  ever 
projected  in  the  United  States  lies 
the  idea  of  building  on  a  spectacle  of 
the  past  a  new  city  unity  for  the  future. 
All  St.  Louis — from  youngster  to  oldest 
inhabitant — is  stirring  with  preparations 
for  a  gigantic  pageant  and  masque  to  be 
held  the  last  four  days  in  May,  in  cel- 
ebration of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  St.  Louis 
by  Laclede. 

The  drama  will  take  place  in  a  great 
natural  amphitheater  seating  60,000  per- 
sons, and  7,500  men,  women  and  children 
will  take  part.  The  stage,  thrown  across 
one  of  the  lagoons  left  from  the  World's 
Fair  of  1904,  will  be  the  largest  ever 
constructed. 

The  pageant  will  present  the  history 
of  St.  Louis,  rich  in  incident  and  color, 
from  the  early  mound-builders,  through 
the  Spanish  and  French  occupation  and 
on  into  the  century  of  remarkable  growth 
of  the  great  West.  The  masque  will 
portray  the  struggle  of  civilization — the 
triumph  of  the  city  and  of  democracy. 

It  is  a  civic  undertaking  enlisting  the 
co-operation  of  public  officials  and  the 
leaders  of  nearly  a  hundred  civic,  labor, 
business,  professional  and  patriotic  as- 
sociations. Practically  every  agency  of 
government  is  participating — the  schools, 
library,  park  and  municipal  administra- 
tive departments. 

This  great  spectacle  is,  however,  to 
be  merely  a  vehicle.  It  was  conceived 
and  promoted  as  a  purely  civic  enter- 
prise, devoid  of  any  feature  of  com- 
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mercialism,  to  rouse  a  great  city  to  a 
sense  of  unity,  of  common  understand- 
ing, of  common  effort.  Its  purpose  is 
well  expressed  in  the  phrase  adopted  as 
its  slogan,  "If  we  play  together,  we  will 
work  together." 

St.  Louis  needs  to  learn  that  lesson. 
Like  many  other  cities,  St.  Louis  is  di- 
vided within  itself — geographically,  ra- 
cially, socially.  Its  very  prosperity  and 
even  growth  have  prevented  that  vital- 
izing of  domestic  relations  on  which 
democratic  processes  for  the  common 
welfare  build. 

So  the  great  drama  is  to  visualize  the 
city's  life,  and  bring  forth  into  expres- 


sion all  the  latent  power  for  a  new  cit- 
izenship. Groups  of  citizens  who  have 
never  known  of  one  another's  existence 
have  been  brought  together.  On  the 
score  of  committees  in  charge  of  the 
various  departments  are  men  and  wom- 
en, present-day  immigrants  and  de- 
scendants of  early  French  and  German 
settlers,  colored  and  white,  young  and 
old,  business  men  and  laboring  men. 
Among  the  7,500  performers  men,  wom- 
en and  children  of  all  nationalities,  from 
all  parts  of  the  city,  and  in  all  walks  in 
life  are  being  enrolled. 

It  is  out  of  this  democratic  contact  in 
the  cause  of  a  celebration  of  the  com- 


PERCY    MACKAY 

The  distinguish- 
ed dramatist  and 
poet,  author  of  the 
Masque. 


CHARLOTTE     RUMBOLD 

Secretary  Public 
Recreation  Com- 
mission, who  sug- 
gested the  pageant 


DW1GHT  f.  DAVIS 

Park  commis- 
sioner, who  is  help- 
ing to  make  the 
pageant  a  reality. 
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This  mound.  16 
acres  in  extent 
and  100  feet  high, 
is  now  part  of  an 
Illinois  farm.  A 
movement  has 
been  started,  in 
connection  with 
the  pageant,  to 
secure  congres- 
sional action  for 
the  preservation 
of  the  Cahokia 


CAHOKIA   MOUND.  ONE  OF  A  GROUP  ACROSS  THE  RIVER  FROM  ST.  LOUIS.  IS  THE 
LARGEST  REMAINING  WORK  OF  THE  MOUND  BUILDERS 


inun  civic  life  that  a  new  spirit  is  bound 
to  spring — a  spirit  which  will  give  St. 
I.' mis  the  power  to  do  big  things  and 
(o  do  them  through  her  citizenship  as 
a  whole.  In  the  past  it  has  been  the 
business  community  which  has  done 
things,  the  men  of  money  and  power. 
Today  with  the  new  democracy  in  gov- 
••rnment,  with  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum in  state  and  city,  the  whole  com- 
munity must  be  the  doer  of  deeds.  And 
this  is  the  first  challenge  in  St.  Louis 
«o  the  capacity  of  the  whole  community. 
F.ven  the  funds  are  being  democratically 
raised.  It  is  not  a  business  man's  af- 
fair. Everyone  is  being  asked  to  con- 
tribute, if  only  a  few  cents.  Collect 
are  being  made  in  every  corner  of  the 
big  city. 

This  great  pageant  and  masque  has 
more  than  a  local  significance.  It  is 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  civic 

•  Irama  of  America,  not  because  of  the 
tremendous  scale  on  which  it  is  project- 
••<!.  but  because  of  the  quality  of  the  tal- 
mt  behind  it.    The  local  committee  has 
Necured  the  services  of  the  foremost  ex- 
perts and  artists  in  the  United  States  to 
write  and  stage  it.     Percy  Mackaye,  the 
Distinguished  dramatist  and  poet  wrote 
the  Masque,  and  Thomas  Wood  Stevens 

•  if    the    Pittsburgh    School    of    Drama, 
wrote  and  will  stage  the  pageant.     Jos- 
••|'h    Lindon    Smith,   pageant   master  of 
international   fame,  will  stage  the  m.i- 

the  music  for  which  was  written  bv 


1-ri-Jerick  S.  Converse,  leading  Ameri- 
can composer. 

The  inspiration  of  the  pageant  will  b« 
spread,  it  is  hoped,  to  other  cities  by 
means  of  the  participation  of  their  rep- 
resentatives in  the  masque.  Invitations 
have  been  sent  far  and  w'de  by  the 
mayor  to  the  mayors  of  all  the  large 
cities  of  the  West  and  Southwest,  ask- 
ing them  to  send  heraldic  envoys,  typify- 
ing the  new  co-operation  between  cities, 
to  take  part  in  the  demonstration. 

"But,"  says  John  H.  Gundlach,  chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
leader  in  all  movements  for  building  the 
i-iiy  of  the  future,  "much  as  we  prize 
the  good  opinion  of  sister  cities  and 
Mates;  proud  as  we  shall  be  of  the 
matchless  beauty  of  pageant  and  masque 
as  it  unfolds  itself  in  never-to-be-for- 
gotten pictures  and  dramatic  episodes  to 
th<-  multitudes  who  will  gather  on  the 


green  slopes  of  Art  Hill  in  Forest  Park 
.  .  .  our  one  great  hope  is  that  out  of 
the  beauty  of  art,  of  community  inter- 
course, of  historic  inspiration  and  uplift- 
ing prophecy  of  the  future,  will  spring 
an  aroused  civic  pride  and  love  of  home, 
that  will  develop  a  sense  of  community 
obligation  and  mutual  co-operation  of 
such  force  as  will  sweep  into  being  a 
new  era  in  our  municipal  life.  .  .  . 
Ask  yourself  in  all  candor  whether  it 
will  pay  to  bring  together  on  the  great 
stage  at  the  foot  of  Art  Hill  the  boys 
and  girls,  the  men  and  women,  of  the 
East  and  West  Ends,  the  North  and 
South  Ends,  to  be  stirred  by  one  com- 
mon purpose;  re-enacting  with  the  joy 
of  life  in  their  eyes  the  romantic  history 
not  of  my  city,  not  of  your  city,  but  of 
our  city,  the  place  that  shall  give  us  the 
priceless  blessings  of  a  unity  before 
unknown." 
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HERE  SHALL  THE  CITIZENS  OF  NEW  YORK  VOTE  ? 

—  BY    CARL    BECK,  CIVIC  SECRETARY.  THE  PEOPLE'S  INSTITUTE 


THE  LATEST  STATISTICS  show 
that  529  schoolhousc-s  scattered  through- 
nut  the  country  ai"c  already  used  as  poll- 
ing places.  Chicago  is  thus  using  70 
schoolhouses  this  spring.  This  is  in  line 
with  the  wider  civic  use  of  schools  and 
other  public  birldings,  a  phase  of  the 
nnw  popular  >'>oial  center  movement. 
However,  what  Boston.  Chicago,  Wor- 


JOSEPH  LINDON 
SMITH,  STAGE  DI- 
UCTOI  Of  THF 
MASQUE. 


THOMAS  WOOD 
STEVENS.  AUTHOB 
AND  DIRECTOR  OF 
THF.  PAGEANT. 


cester,  Grand  Rapids,  Madison,  Mil- 
waukee and  Los  Angeles  have  found  by 
practical  experience  to  be  an  efficient, 
economical  and  worthy  use  of  school 
buildings  is  denied  to  New  York  city 
by  the  state  Legislature.  The  Simpson- 
Goldberg  bill,  which  would  empower  the 
Board  of  Elections  of  New  York  city 
to  designate  schoolhouses  and  other  pub- 
lic buildings  as  polling  places,  was  pass- 
ed by  the  senate  but  failed  in  the  as- 
sembly despite  resolutions  in  its  support 
by  delegates  from  the  Honest  Ballot  As- 
sociation, the  Citizens'  Union,  the  Mu- 
nicipal Government  Association,  the 
Young  Republican  Club,  the  Board  of 
Education,  the  Board  of  Elections,  the 
office  of  the  corporation  counsel,  the 
I  'ity  Club  and  the  People's  Institute. 

The  People's  Institute  gave  publicity 
to  the  facts  concerning  the  availability 
of  New  York's  620  public  schools;  the 
Board  of  Education  favored  such  use; 
the  Board  of  Elections  requested  the 
corporation  counsel  to  draft  the  bill.  But 
the  clamor  of  small  shop  owners,  whose 
shops  are  rented  to  serve  as  the  city's 
1,780  polling  places,  seemed  sufficient  to 
defeat  this  practical  legislation. 

Should  Governor  Glynn,  in  calling  an 
extra  session  of  the  Legislature,  be  per- 
suaded to  recommend  specifically  the 
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Failure  of  the  Legislature  to  pass  a  bill  compels  New  York  city  voters  to  vote 

HERE  Instead  of  HERE 


One  of  many  pool  rooms  used  as  polling  places  in  New 
York's  last  mayoralty  election.  The  citizens  of  New  York 
exercised  their  highest  function  of  citizenship  in  413  barber 
shops.  Noodle  shops,  bakeries,  butcher  shops,  laundries,  fish 
stores,  basements  and  blacksmiths'  shops  were  also  used. 


This  clean,  spacious,  dignified  public  school  is  only  a  block 
from  one  of  the  pool  rooms  used  in  the  last  mayoralty  election. 
New  York^s  620  schools  and  554  other  public  buildings  would 
provide  appropriate  polling  places  and  save  the  city  upwards  of 
$125,000  at  each  election. 


further  consideration  of  the  Simpson- 
Goldberg  bill,  the  civic  and  social  agen- 
cies of  New  York  city  will  have  another 
chance. 

By  using  public  buildings  for  the  pub- 
lic business  of  registering  votes,  it  is 
estimated  that  New  York  would  save  at 
least  $125,000  at  each  election.  By 
eliminating  the  trouble  and  time  requir- 
ed for  hiring  quarters,  and  the  expense 
and  bother  of  transporting  and  storing 
voting  paraphernalia,  greater  efficiency 
would  be  secured.  The  location  of  the 
polling  place  would  become  fixed  and 
regular  and  thus  well-known,  instead  of 
being  changed  frequently  to  a  different 
shop  or  store.  Education  in  practical 
civics  would  be  offered  children  in  the 
schoolhouse  where  voting  takes  place. 

A  sense  of  ownership  would  be  in- 
stilled in  citizens,  especially  among  im- 
migrant citizens  who  have  had  little  con- 
nection with  the  public  schools  except 
indirectly  through  their  children.  The 
sanctity  of  the  ballot  would  be  upheld 
better  in  quiet  and  dignified  surround- 
ings than  in  dingy  stores.  And  un- 
trammeled  voting  would  have  a  greater 
chance  of  preservation  in  company  with 
honest  education  free  from  partisan  po- 
litical influence. 

The  use  of  schools  would  eliminate 
pernicious  political  patronage  through 
the  custom  of  allowing  district  captains 
to  designate  polling  places  and  thus  have 
the  opportunity  also  for  graft  in  con- 
nection with  the  renting  of  barber  shops 
and  pool  rooms.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
polling  places  were  in  schoolhouses  pol- 
iticians would  be  freed  from  annoying 
obligations  to  clamoring  store  owners, 
all  of  whose  stores  cannot  be  rented. 

The  620  schools  of  New  York  city, 
it  has  been  estimated,  would  accommo- 
date 1,240  polling  places  out  of  1,780 
that  were  used  in  1913.  The  balance  of 
540  could  be  placed  in  other  buildings 
such  as  libraries,  armories,  fire  halls, 


police  stations,  and  if  necessary,  in  street 
cleaning  buildings  of  which  there  are  al- 
together 554. 
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OW  RICHMOND  IS  HOUSED-By 
John  Ihlder,   National  Housing  Assn. 


AN  UNUSUALLY  interesting  il- 
lustrated report  issued  by  the  Society 
for  the  Improvement  of  Housing  and 
Living  Conditions  in  Richmond,  Va., 
shows  again  that  bad  housing  is  confined 
to  no  one  city  or  class  of  cities  nor  to 
any  section  of  the  country.  The  people 
of  Richmond  should  find  value  in  its  pre- 
sentation of  facts  which,  though  long 
ignored,  bear  directly  upon  their  pros- 
perity and  well-being.  When  a  death 
rate  is  as  high  as  that  of  Richmond  it 
certainly  indicates  that  something  is  so 
far  wrong  that  investigation  is  impera- 
tive. This  investigation,  made  under  the 
supervision  of  G.  A.  Weber,  secretary  of 
the  society,  shows  at  least  where  part 
of  the  trouble  lies. 

Richmond,  like  most  southern  cities, 
is  fortunate  in  that  it  is  still  predomi- 
nantly a  city  of  small  houses.  Accord- 
ing to  the  United  States  census  of  1910 
the  average  number  of  persons  per  house 
was  only  5.7.  In  the  districts  studied  by 
Mr.  Weber  the  average  was  even  smal- 
ler, 5.4  whites  and  4.9  Negroes  per  house. 
But  the  tenement  evil  is  already  threat- 
ening. Not  only  are  old  mansions  being 
converted  into  barracks  for  many  fam- 
ilies, but  "apartment"  houses  designed 
to  accommodate  as  many  as  forty  fam- 
ilies each  are  being  erected  in  fashion- 
able neighborhoods.  And  all  this  with- 
out any  adequate  attempt  at  regulation 
by  the  public  authorities.  To  quote  from 
the  report: 

"There  are  no  regulations  concerning 
land   overcrowding.      An   apartment   or 
tenement  house  may  cover  every  square 
toot  of  the  lot  on  which  it  is  built,  lea" 
ing  no  yard  or  court  for  light  or  ven- 


tilation, and  it  may  be  built  to  any  height. 
There  are  no  restrictions  concerning  the 
size  of  rooms  in  such  houses,  no  pro- 
vision for  .lighting  or  ventilating  halls, 
or  for  the  adequacy  of  water  supply  or 
of  water-closet  accommodation.  In 
dwelling  houses  of  three  or  less  families 
there  are  no  requirements  whatever  con- 
cerning light  or  ventilation,  and  a  land- 
lord may  provide  as  many  dark  rooms  as 
he  chooses." 

On  some  of  the  best  streets  there  are 
already  apartment  houses  which  occupy 
nearly  all  of  their  lots,  depending  for 
light  and  air  upon  vacant  lots  or  the 
yards  of  old  single  family  houses  next 
door.  When  these  neighboring  lots  are 
similarly  occupied  the  district  will  begin 
to  go  down  and  Richmond  will  suffer 
as  other  American  cities  have  suffered, 
a  tremendous  loss  in  real  estate  values. 

But  these  "apartment"  houses  are 
still  too  new  and  too  few  in  number  to 
be  much  more  than  a  threat.  Before 
that  threat  has  been  made  good  we  may 
hope  that  Richmond  will  enact  a  hous<- 
ing  code  which  will  adequately  regulate 
future  building  as  well  as  bring  existing 
dwellings  up  to  a  fairly  wholesome- 
standard. 

The  conditions  which  contribute  now 
to  Richmond's  high  death  rate  are  found 
chiefly   in   the   poorer  districts.     There 
are  dwellings  "which  are  poorly  lighted, 
unventilated,  damp,  imperfectly  drained,, 
exposed  to  undue  fire  peril,  in  bad  re- 
pair, vermin   infested,  disease  infected, 
with  unclean  surroundings,  with  insuf- 
ficient water  supply,  without  toilet  ac- 
commodations   adequate     for    comfort, 
cleanliness    or    privacy,    with    defective 
plumbing,  with  overcrowded  rooms,  and 
with  cellar  tenements" — all  the  bad  fea- 
tures  that   are   found   in   the   neglected 
portions  of  our  other  cities.     Richmond 
has  dared  to  look  its  facts  in  the  face- 
Legislation  setting  proper  housing  stand-- 
ards  is  the  next  step  in  its  advance. 
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EDUCATING    TENEMENT    DWEL- 
LERS -By     Nelle  Reeder 
Brooklyn  Burc«u  of  Chiritiei 

A  CAMPAIGN  among  tenement 
<lwellers,  to  educate  them  in  cleanliness, 
order,  ventilation  and  proper  waste  dis- 
posal in  relation  to  health,  fire  preven- 
tion and  safety,  has  been  carried  on  by 
the  Tenement  House  Committee  of  the 

.klyn  Bureau  of  Chanties.     At  first 

.is  planned  to  make  clear  to  tenants 
their  rights  as  well  as  their  responsibili- 
ties. But  the  need  for  informing  them 
;is  to  their  rights  was  soon  found  to  be 
less  urgent  than  the  need  for  impressing 
them  with  their  responsibilities.  Tin- 
Tenant  seems  to  realize  fairly  well  every 
one's  duty  but  his  own. 

to  sanitary  conditions  tenants'  ef- 

•.  can  accomplish  much.  Accord- 
ingly, the  committee  undertook,  by 
means  of  clubs  and  associations  con- 
nected with  schools  or  churches,  to  make 
an  active  campaign  for  better  sanitation 
in  specified  districts.  Illustrated  lecture 
were  given,  bringing  out  the  essentials 
of  the  law  and  what  can  be  accomplished 
)<y  the  individual  tenant. 

An   interesting  feature  of  the  educa- 

il  campaign  was  the  establishment 
of  demonstration  flats  where  girls  and 
young  women  are  taught  how  to  live 
;md  maintain  proper  standards  with 
given  conditions  typical  of  those  in  the 
neighborhoods  in  which  they  live.  In 
each  of  three  flats  provision  is  m.v!' 
classes,  lectures  and  practice  work. 
Some  of  the  classes  are  especially  for 
mothers.  The  demonstration  flats  are 
maintained  by  organized  groups  of 
women  interested  in  each  district.  They 
.ire  furnished  cheaply  but  with  taste  and 
in  a  strictly  sanitary  fashion  with  goods 
obtainable  in  nearby  shops. 

In  addition  to  the  groups  meeting  in 
these  flats,  two  otlu-r  liouM-k<-ri><-r^  chili*. 
<omotimcs  called  Tenants'  Leagues,  have 
been  organized.  These  meet  in  the  public 
schools.  The  educational  secretary  of 
the  committee  <li  >us  prob- 

lems with  them  and  receives  their  com- 
plaints of  violations  of  the  tenement 
house  law. 

The  campaign  has  been  carried  on  by 
means  of  lectures  and  informal  talks 
with  the  aid  of  the  housing  exhibit  con- 

ng   of   large   posters,   pictures    and 
if  an  old  law  house  and  a  new 


TEN  COMMANDMENTS  REGARDING  OPEN  LOTS 


Love  your  neighbor's  lot  as  you  do  your  own,  but  be  sure  to  love  your  own. 
Don't  plant  tomato  cans  or  rubbish  on  unused  land,  their  fruits  are  withered 
civic  pride. 

Don't  allow  yourself  or  your  city  to  create  dumps  for  waste.  It  can  be  made 
to  pay  for  its  own  destruction  at  a  protit. 

Don't  allow  tumbled  down  buildings  to  stand  on  valuable  land,  they  are  finan- 
cially wasteful);  they  create  filth,  invite  vice  and  are  a  menace  to  life. 
A  fence  that  has  ceased  to  be  a  fence  and  has  become   an  offence,  should  be 
reputed  or  destroyed. 

Unregulated  advertising  on  unused  land  pays  for  the  maintenance  of  a  public 
nuisance. 

Two  gardens  may  grow  where  one  dump  has  bloomed  before. 
School  gardens  are  valuable  adjuncts  to  education  and  recreation.    They  can  be 
cultivated  on  an  open  lot. 

Let  the  children  play  on  the  unused  land  so  that  they  may  become  strong  and 
keep  out  of  the  hands  of  the  law. 
10.  Let  not  an  inch  of  land  be  kept  in  idleness.    It  has  a  divine  right  to  bear  fruits 
and  flowers  and  ever  serve  the  highest  interest  of  man. 

SUBURBAN  PLANNING  ASSOCIATION 
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law  house.  The  text  of  all  school  talks 
is  cleanliness.  All  talks  are  supple- 
mented by  distribution  of  cards  giving 
"ten  housing  commandments"  and 
pamphlets  giving  clearly  and  simply  what 
the  law  requires, — the  duties  of  the  ten- 
ants and  the  duties  of  landlords. 
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OUSTON'S 
PLAN 


NEW      TAXATION 


HOUSTON,  Texas,  has  recently 
made  great  progress  in  the  direction  of 
the  single  tax.  The  taxation  plan  now 
in  effect  provides  for  the  taxing  of  land 
exclusive  of  improvements  at  70  per 
cent  and  improvements  at  25  per  cent  of 
their  value. 

The  first  single  tax  germ  planted  in 
Houston  was  about  thirty  years  ago, 
when  the  shops  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  were  brought  to  the  city.  It 
tentatively  agreed  between  the  city 
officials  and  the  Southern  Pacific  board 
of  directors  that  while  the  property  on 
which  the  shops  were  located  should  be 
assessed  at  its  true  valuation,  the  im- 
provements on  the  property  would  be 
taxed  at  only  a  small  figure.  This  ten- 
tative agreement  was  gradually  extend- 
ed to  all  of  the  railroads  which  improved 


property  in  Houston. 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  H.  F.  Ring, 
an  ardent  single  taxer,  was  city  attorney, 
the  city  council  took  another  important 
step  by  separating  the  land  values  from 
the  improvement  values  on  the  assess- 
ment rolls.  Before  that  time  all  prop- 
erty, improved  or  unimproved,  had  been 
lumped  in  valuation  on  the  assessment 
rolls  and  the  tax  payer  had  no  idea 
how  much  of  his  taxes  paid  were  for 
land  and  how  much  for  improvements. 

Three  or  four  years  ago,  J.  J.  Pastor- 
iza,  a  single  taxer,  was  named  city  tax 
commissioner.  He  installed  the  Somers 
system  of  assessing  property  for  taxa- 
tion. 

Writing  in  The  Public  in  the  issue  of 
January  9,  1914,  Mr.  Ring  said  of  the 
adoption  of  the  plan  in  Houston:  "It 
revealed  here,  as  it  will  probably  every- 
where else,  that  the  real  estate  of  the 
rich  was  being  assessed  at  about  40  per 
cent  of  its  value  and  that  of  the  poor 
at  80  per  cent.  The  assessed  values  of 
land,  exclusive  of  improvements,  in  the 
business  part  of  the  city  and  in  the 
suburbs  held  in  large  tracts,  was  raised, 
often  from  100  per  cent  to  200  per  cent 
and  sometimes  more,  in  one  instance  the 
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STITCHES  IN  TIME 

Had  Father  N'oah  been  quite  wise  he  would  have  killed  the  pair  of  flies  that 
roosted  in  the  ark;  he  let  that  pregnant  duty  slide  while  he  and  Shem  and  Japhet 
tried  to  navigate  their  bark.  Two  flies  were  all  there  were,  all  told !  And  Noah 
might  have  knocked  them  cold  with  one  good  husky  swat ;  he  had  the  chance— he  let  it 
slip  while  he  was  mooning  round  his  ship— the  knowledge  makes  me  hot!  And  ever 
since  the  sons  of  men  have  toiled  and  wrought  and  toiled  again,  to  kill  the  measly 
flics;  the  more  we  kill  the  more  we  find,  the  more  we  knock  the  blamed  things  blind 
the  more  their  legions  rise.  We're  all,  like  Noah,  more  or  less  responsible  for  the 
distress  that  makes  all  hope  seem  vague;  we  see  some  ugly  things  alive,  and  let 
them  live  and  grow  and  thrive  until  they  are  a  plague.  We  calmly  view  the  noxious 
weeds,  and  habits  bad,  and  evil  deeds,  which  breed  so  beastly  fast!  We  let  them 
grow  and  multiply  as  Father  Noah  did  the  fly  and  kick  ourselves  at  last.  "A  stitch 
in  time,"  the  |)<-.ct  said  (he  had  a  long  and  shapely  head),  "will  save  you  nine,  by 
gum."  And  nothing  truer  will  you  find  in  all  the  years  that  lie  behind,  or  all  the 
vears  to  come.  —\\'ALT  MASON. 
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increase  was  1500  per  cent,  and  that  of 
the  small  homestead  owners,  and  that 
also  of  the  rich,  was  reduced  in  many 
cases." 

By  the  new  system  of  taxation  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  tax  credits,  money  in 
the  bank,  household  goods,  etc.,  but  the 
revenue  of  the  city,  with  some  small  ex- 
ceptions, came  from  the  land  valuation, 
with  the  25  per  cent  of  the  value  of  im- 
provements thrown  in  as  good  measure. 
To  this  was  added  25  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  stocks  of  goods  carried  by  mer- 
chants. Franchises,  under  the  first  year 
of  the  system,  it  were  assessed  at  $1,800,- 
000,  being  the  first  time  they  had  been  as- 
sessed. Last  year  they  were  assessed  at 
$2,200,000.  With  this  income,  and  with 
the  system  of  taxation  equalized,  more 
than  5,000  home  owners  in  Houston 
found  that  their  total  taxes  for  the  year 
were  less  than  for  the  preceding  year. 

In  the  south  end  of  Houston  there 
stands  a  single  tax  cabin  where  single 
taxers  frequently  meet  for  discussions 
and  debate.  The  property  on  which  this 
cabin  stands  was  purchased  by  J.  J. 
Pastoriza,  now  city  commissioner,  when 
he  was  first  converted  to  the  single  tax 
theory.  He  paid  about  $350  for  the 
property,  as  it  was  then  far  out.  He  put 
a  sign  on  the  cabin  that'  no  improve- 
ments would  be  made,  but  that  when 
the  value  of  the  property  to  a  purchaser 
became  $5,000,  he  would  sell  it.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  city  has  grown  out  to- 
wards the  cabin  and  the  land  has  jump- 
ed in  value  by  leaps  and  bounds.  He 
has  had  several  offers  that  almost  touch 
the  price  he  placed  on  the  property. 

"There  is  the  single  tax  example,"  he 
says.  "I  have  not  improved  the  land. 
It  has  lain  idle.  Yet  in  these  years  its 
value  has  raised  from  $350  to  nearly 
$5,000.  The  increase  is  my  unearned 
increment.  I  have  not  created  the  profit 
by  any  labor  of  mine.  This  land  then, 
that  increases  in  value  by  its  position 
and  the  improvements  about  it  should 
return  of  the  unearned  increment  its 
pro-rata  of  taxes.  All  of  the  property 
in  the  city,  most  of  it  returning  unearn- 
ed increment,  should  support,  by  taxa- 
tion, the  government." 

PENNSYLVANIA  CITY  PLANNING 
LAW  CONTESTED 

THE  RIGHT  of  Metropolitan 
Planning  Commissions  in  Pennsylvania 
to  assess  city  boroughs  and  townships 
in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  such 
commissions  is  being  contested  in  the 
courts.  Following  the  preparation  of  a 
bill  by  the  Pennsylvania  Surburban 
Planning  Association,  the  Legislature  a 
year  ago  enacted  a  law  whereby  metro- 
politan planning  commissions  were  cre- 
ated for  districts  surrounding  and  with- 
in twenty-five  miles  of  the  limits  of 
cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes. 

The  significance  of  this  law  was  point- 
ed out  in  THE  SURVEY  for  June  7,  1913. 
Its  purpose  is  to  secure  through  co- 
ordination of  the  work  of  the  various 
governmental  units  within  the  areas  cov- 
ered by  the  commissions,  far-sighted 
plans  for  the  development  of  comprehen- 
sive systems  of  transportation,  better 
sewage  and  garbage  disposal,  improved 
housing  and  sanitation,  playgrounds  and 


ALL   THE   CHILDREN    OF    BENNINGTON,    VT.,    OFF    FOR    A    SLEIGH    RIDE 


civic  planning  and  improvement.  Over 
two  hundred  governmental  units  in 
Pennsylvania  were  thus  placed  under 
supervision  of  metropolitan  planning 
commissions. 

According  to  the  Jaw  the  commissions 
may  employ  secretaries,  engineers,  or 
other  experts  and  may  incur  expenses 
which  shall  constitute  a  charge  on  the 
treasury  of  the  cities,  boroughs  and 
townships  within  the  district  not  ex- 
ceeding one-tenth  of  a  mill  of  their  tax- 
able values. 

Opponents  of  the  law  contend  that  it 
is  unconstitutional  under  a  clause  of  the 
state  constitution  prohibiting  the  gener- 
al Assembly  from  delegating  to  any 
special  commission  any  municipal  func- 
tion. On  these  grounds,  the  township  of 
Radnor  has  brought  suit  against  the 
Metropolitan  Planning  Commission  ap- 
pointed in  its  district,  and  other  town- 
ships are  expected  to  do  the  same. 

CALIFORNIA  RECREATION  COMMISSION 

The  California  Recreational  Inquiry 
Committee,  created  by  the  Legislature 
and  to  report  November  1,  1914,  has 
divided  its  work  into  three  sections: 
1.  Why  we  need  recreation — treated 
from  a  biological,  psychological  and 
sociological  standpoint.  2.  What  facili- 
ties we  have  for  recreation,  public  and 
commercial;  unused  facilities;  lack 'of 
facilities  in  rural  communities  and  min- 
ing camps.  3.  What  the  state  needs  in 
recreational  facilities:  recommendations 
to  communities,  industrial  plants,  state 
departments,  and  bills  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Legislature. 

The  members  of  the  commission  are 
Senator  Herbert  C.  Jones  of  San  Jose, 
appointed  from  the  state  Senate;  Judge 
H.  S.  Peairs  of  Bakersfield  appointed 
from  the  Assembly ;  and  five  citizens  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor;  James  E. 
Rogers  of  San  Francisco,  representing 
charities;  Chief  of  Police  Vollmer  of 
Berkeley,  representing  police ;  C.  S. 
Stebbins,  Chico  State  Normal  School, 
representing  schools ;  Dr.  Grace  Fernald, 
Los  Angeles  State  Normal  School,  rep- 
resenting juvenile  court  work;  and  Bes- 
sie D.  Stoddart  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Playground  Commission,  representing 
recreation. 


A  VARIED  RECREATION  PROGRAM 

Bennington,  Vt.,  had  a  community 
sleigh-ride  on  March  9  as  part  of  the 
town's  recreation  program.  Every  sort 
of  sleigh  and  box  on  runners  was  press- 
ed into  service,  whether  its  usual  job 
was  hauling  groceries,  coal  or  baggage. 

The  recreation  activities  for  last  year 
in  Bennington  show  how  varied  a  town's 
recreation  program  may  be  and  how 
much  can  be  accomplished  without  reg- 
ular playground  apparatus.  Not  only 
was  a  summer  playground  maintained, 
providing  for  tennis,  base-ball,  volley- 
ball and  other  games,  but  there  were 
popular  concerts,  a  community  Christ- 
mas tree,  a  pageant  of  patriots  on  Wash- 
ington's birthday,  story  telling,  a  baby 
contest,  athletic  meets,  skating  in  safety 
for  five  weeks  and  folk  dancing  fes- 
tivals. 

The  total  expense  last  year  was 
$1,638.35.  The  village  voted  $500  and 
the  rest  is  raised  by  private  subscrip- 
tions. The  work  is  in  charge  of  the 
Civic  League,  a  group  of  young  women. 
Hilda  Pratt,  president. 

HOUSING  LAW  LESSENS  FIRE  DANGER 

The  state  fire  marshal  of  Indiana  has 
found  ready  to  his  hand  a  most  effective 
means  of  reducing  the  annual  waste 
from  fire  for  which  America  is  notor- 
ious. Last  year  the  Legislature  enactC'l 
a  housing  law  which  applies  to  all  the 
cities  of  the  state,  and  which,  among  its 
provisions  designed  to  safeguard  the 
health  and  lives  of  dwellers  in  multiple 
houses,  contains  a  number  that  will 
greatly  reduce  the  fire  hazard.  These 
the  marshal  has  discovered  and  the 
newspapers  in  every  part  of  Indiana 
have  recently  told  what  he  has  said 
about  this  housing  law. 

The  provision  which  appeals  to  him 
most  strongly  is  that  requiring  all  tene- 
ment houses  more  than  three  stories  high 
to  be  of  fireproof  construction.  Other 
approved  sections  are  those  forbidding  a 
closet  under  a  stairway  leading  from  the 
first  floor  to  an  upper  story,  the  storage 
of  inflammable  materials  in  any  tene- 
ment building  and  the  obligation  upon 
the  owner  of  providing  proper  metal  re- 
ceptacles for  ashes  and  rubbish. 
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REPLY  TO  THE  CRITICS  OF  MINIMIM   WAGE  LEG- 
ISLATION-BY  BERTHA  BRADLEY  WARBASSE 


MUST  OF  THE  countries  of  Eur- 
ope and  twenty-three  states  of  our  own 
country,  have  declared  through  work- 
men's compensation  acts  that  the  pres- 
ervation and  upkeep  of  an  industry 
should  include  its  human  machines.  Iden- 
tical in  principle  and  springing  from  the 
same  basic  idea  is  the  proposition  that 
the  minimum  of  wage  payments  should 
not  fall  below  a  level  at  which  life 
and  efficiency  can  be  maintained.  An 
industry  incapable  of  supporting  its 
workers  at  such  a  level,  for  a  long  time 
has  been  recognized  as  parasitic,  sub- 
sidized by  that  part  of  the  community 
least  able  to  bear  the  tax. 

It  would  seem  that  anyone  who  recog- 
nizes workmen's  compensation  acts  as 
just  and  economically  sound  should  log- 
ically accept  the  correlative  need  af  an 
established  minimum  wage.  Nevertheless 
the  justice  and  feasibility  of  a  minimum 
wage  law  are  alike  being  questioned. 
Some  of  the  objections  raised  are  that 
the  personnel  in  industry  would  be  un- 
favorably affected  by  such  legislation: 
that  the  worker  now  receives  all  he 
earns;  that  stimulus  and  ambition  are 
effective  agents  for  securing  wage  in- 
creases; and  that  immigration  will  be 
stimulated.  These  contentions  may  well 
be  examined. 

It  has  been  stated  that  a  minimum 
wage  law  will  throw  out  of  work  the 
weaklings  and  incompetents,  none  of 
whom  can  produce  wealth  enough  to 
justify  the  payment  of  a  living  wage,  and 
that  the  competent  alone  will  be  retain- 
ed in  employment.  But  obviously  the 
places  made  vacant  must  and  will  be  fill- 
ed by  workers  competent  to  earn  the 
minimum  wage  who  were  out  of  employ- 
ment. That  is,  one  class  will  be  thrown 
out  of  work,  and  two  will  benefit — the 
competent  unemployed  and  the  competent 
who  are  employed  but  not  receiving  a 
living  wage. 

Now,  in  detail,  who  will  be  thrown  out 
of  work? 

(1)  Incompetents,  i.  r,  mental  de- 
fectives,    Binet    children,     in    whom 
years  can  never  develop  ability  suf- 
ficient to  produce,  under  competition, 
enough  wealth  to  be  entirely  self-sup- 
porting.    Occupation    of    some  kind, 
under  some  conditions  is  important  for 
them  and  should  be  provided ;  but  it  is 
already  recognized  that  the  ordinary 
factory  or  shop  is  not  the  best  solu- 
tion of  their  problem. 

(2)  The  old,  crippled,  and  partially 
disabled,   a  group   whose  numbers   in 
standardized  industry  are  hardly  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  consideration  above 
the  good  of  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity, and  for  whom  workmen's  compen- 


sation acts  and  social  insurance  should 
provide. 

(3)  Children.  Be  they  never  so 
capable  for  their  years,  the  total  pro- 
duct of  their  efforts  would  be  no  equi- 
valent for  a  IcgaP  minimum  wage. 

Second,  whom  will  the  law  benefit? 
When  mental  defectives,  the  crippled, 
the  aged  and  children  are  turned  out  of 
standardized  industry  who  will  fill  their 
places?     What  permanent  class  of  the 
unemployed  have  we  in  America?     Not 
women,  not  children.    It  is  pitifully  easy 
i»r  them  to  get  work.     But  it  is  often 
tragically  hard  for    the     father  of  the 
family   to   find   it.     The   unemployed   in 
America  are  unemployed  men.     Why  is 
this  so?     Is  it  not  because  a  man  de- 
mands a  living  wage?    Because  he  per- 
illy  tries  to  exact  a  minimum  wage 
from  an  employer  who  finds  it  cheaper 
to  get  several  girls  at  a  less  total  cost 
and   a   larger   total   output?     Why  did 
not   the   Illinois  glass   furnaces   employ 
men  to  carry  the  output   from   furnace 
to   furnace?     Because,  before  the  pas- 
sage  of   legislation    forbidding   it,   they 
could  and  did  get  little  boys  to  do  the 
work    at   $1.50  a    week.     The   average 
life  of  these  ten   and   eleven   year  old 
children  was  short  after  taking  employ- 
ment.1     Hut   arithmetic  easily   shows   it 
was  cheaper  for  the  employer  to  hire 
children   whose   families   fed,   kept   and 
buried  them  than  to  have  given  a  living 
wage  to  men.     A  minimum  wage  would 
throw  out  of  employment  the  children 
who  work  all  night  in  the  glass  factories 
of    Pennsylvania,    who   work    in    mines, 
cotton  mills,  and  factories  all  over  our 
country.    Is  feeding  our  children  into  the 
mills  of  industry  the  best  thing  we  can 
do  for  them  ?    Any  law,  minimum  age  or 
minimum   wage,   that  will   help  correct 
this  economic  abuse  seems  worth  urging 
even  if  it  carried  no  other  benefit. 

Who  should  do  the  work  of  the  world  ? 
Incompetents,  mental  defectives,  chil- 
dren, cripples,  old  people?  While  strong 
men  cannot  get  work?  Any  re-adjust- 
ment of  labor  groups  must  work  hard- 
ship to  some  individuals  and  to  some 
classes.  To  such  temporary  distress  we 
should  apply  whatever  temporary  relief 
is  needed.  But  if  this  fundamental 
wrong  is  to  be  in  some  measure  righted, 
this  mat-adjustment  corrected,  is  not  the 
ultimate  outcome  worth  whatever  suf- 
fering it  entails? 
To  those  who  have  believed  that  labor 

'Helen  Todd,  formerly  a  factory  inspector 
in  Illinois,  writes,  of  the  Illinois  glass  fac- 
tories :  "The  mortality  of  the  children  would 
necessarily  be  very  great.  The  ages  of  the 
children  employed  were  as  young  as  ten  and 
eleven  years,  and  the  wages  sometimes  fell 
as  low  as  $1.50  a  week." 


receives  now  all  that  it  earns,  Henry 
Ford's  recent  doubling  of  his  minimum 
wage  must  come  as  a  shock.  Mr.  Ford 
himself  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  wage 
increase  from  $2.34  a  day  to  $5  (mini- 
mum) "is  made  because  the  division  of 
profits  between  capital  and  labor  has 
not  been  just." 

Will  the  facts  of  today  bear  out  the 
contention  of  some  that  each  individu- 
al can  secure  for  himself  a  living  wage 
if-  only  he  can  be  "stimulated"  to  in- 
creased endeavor  and  greater  ambition? 
What  has  led  to  the  practice  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  but  the  bitter  experi- 
ence in  the  fallacy  of  this  very  theory? 
The  "speeder"  doubles  her  output,  and 
for  a  time  doubles  her  pay.  Then  the 
rate  of  pay  per  piece  is  reduced,  and 
she  is  no  better  off  than  originally.  All 
in  the  shop  who  cannot  equal  her  speed 
are  poorer;  But  to  go  deeper  still,— in 
most  industries  the  greatest  possible 
"stimulus"  to  endeavor  is  already  ap- 
plied, the  stimulus  to  secure  by  the 
worker's  utmost  exertion  a  wage  which 
will  purchase  the  barest  necessities  of 
life. 

In  the  silk  mills  of  Paterson  the  work- 
ers have  been  required  to  tend  two,  then 
three,  then  four  looms.  So  that  thev 
might  double  and  quadruple  their  wage? 
Not  at  all;  merely  that  they  might 
receive  the  same  wage,  which  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living  makes  actually 
a  lesser  wage."  In  the  sweat-shops 
of  New  York  the  worker  has  been 
speeded  up  until  the  limit  of  endurance 
for  a  continued  period  or  a  prolonged 
life  has  been  overstepped. 

In  the  clothing  trades  it  is  a  frequent 
thing,  when  a  girl  is  asked  if  her  father 
works,  for  her  to  reply,  "No,  he  is  old; 
he  cannot  work  any  more." 
"How  old  is  he?" 

"Fifty.  He's  all  worn  out.  He  work- 
ed so  hard  when  he  was  young.  He 
can't  keep  it  up  any  more." 

In  individual  instances  and  for  a  time, 
no  doubt,  increased  effort  means  an  in- 
creased wage,  a  living  wage.  But  for 
industry  on  the  whole  and  in  the  long 
run,  for  the  rank  and  file,  does  not 
Morris  Hillquit  come  nearer  the  truth 
about  wages:  "The  working  population 
as  a  whole  gets  just  a  little  less  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  it  in 
physical  fitness  for  its  task,  and  to  en- 
able it  to  reproduce  the  species  worker  ?" 
One  of  the  interesting  speculations  in 
regard  to  minimum  wage  is  its  probable 
effect  on  immigration.  It  has  been  as- 
serted that  it  will  attract  to  America 

In  an  article  on  Making  Silk,  in  the  In- 
ternational Socialist  Review  for  March, 
1914,  Ewald  Koettgen  gives  figures  and  data 
from  which  he  deduces  the  following  state- 
ment: "In  other  words,  a  weaver  produces 
18  yards  more  per  day  and  is  paid  $1.05  less 
than  before."  The  comparison  is  between 
work  and  wages  today — and  in  1908. 
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great  numbers  of  the  unskilled  workers 
from  the  poorer  classes  of  Europe.  But 
the  lure  of  fabulous  wages  is  already 
operative  in  southern  Europe,  enhanced 
to  its  utmost  capability  by  agents  of  in- 
terested companies.  It  seems  as  if  the 
establishment  of  a  mere  minimum  might 
be  a  negligible  stimulus  to  over-immi- 
gration as  compared  with  the  tremendous 
and  artificial  stimulus  which  steamship 
companies,  mine  operators  and  employers 
of  cheap  labor  now  exercise.  If  we  want 
restricted  immigration  the  power  to  re- 
strict is  ours  at  any  time.  To  resort  to 
the  indirect  method  of  starving  our 
workers  so  that  America  shall  look  un- 
desirable to  the  poorer  classes  of  Europe, 
seems  an  ill-considered  method  of  re- 
striction. But  so  far  from  stimulating 
increased  immigration,  the  minimum 
wage  seems  capable  of  itself  acting  as  a 
restriction.  For,  if  a  fair  wage  is  com- 


pulsory, employers  will  have  no  motive 
to  induce  cheap  immigration,  and  a  pow: 
erful  artificial  stimulus,  now  acting,  will 
be  removed. 

But,  all  these  minor  considerations 
aside,  one  has  to  come  back  to  the  main 
question  of  justice  and  expediency, — 
what  a  civilizated  nation  should  do  and 
what  it  cannot  afford  to  do. 

Either  it  is  desirable  that  all  who 
work  be  given  enough  of  the  wealth  they 
produce  to  live  on,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is, 
there  are  three  ways  in  which  it  may  be 
accomplished :  The  universal  strike  of 
the  employed,  universal  agreement 
among  employers,  a  universal  regula- 
tion by  government.  Of  the  three 
methods  which  seems  at  once  most  prob- 
able of  accomplishment  and  capable  of 
inflicting  the  least  harm  in  process  of 
adjustment? 
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OW    EUROPE  PROTECTS  BLEACH  WORKERS-HOW 
NEW  YORK  DOES  IT-BY  GEORGE  M.  PRICE,  M.D. 

[The  third  in  Dr.  Price's  series  of  European  impressions.] 


AMONG  THE  electro-thermal  and 
electro-chemical  factories  at  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  are  many  in  which  there 
are  great  dangers  to  the  lives  and 
health  of  the  workers.  Not  one  of  the 
chemical  establishments  in  that  city 
made  such  a  terrible  impression  upon 
the  members  of  the  New  York  State 
Factory  Investigating  Commission,  how- 
ever, as  the  bleach  works  connected  with 
two  of  the  largest  chemical  plants  which 
they  visited  in  the  summer  of  1912. 

In  my  report  to  the  New  York  State 
Factory  Investigating  Commission  on 
the  chemical  trades,  (published  in  their 
second  report,  1913)  the  conditions  in 
these  factories  were  described  in  detail. 
The  bleach  workers  rake  up  the  chlor- 
ide of  lime  (or  lime  saturated  with 
chlorine  gas)  spread  on  'the  floors  of 
large  air-tight  chambers  and  throw  it 
down  chutes  through  traps  in  the  cham- 
ber floors.  The  chamber  is  supposed  to 
be  ventilated  before  letting  in  the  work- 
men, although  considerable  chlorine  gas 
is  left  in  the  chamber  and  the  process 
raises  clouds  of  dust.  The  chlorine  gas 
is  so  overpowering  that  it  is  impossible 
for  one  to  stay  in  the  chamber  for  even 
a  short  time  without  some  protection. 
The  workers  wear  a  "muzzle"  of  several 
folds  of  cloth  through  which  they 
breathe. 

The  men  remain  in  the  chamber  from 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  When  they  come 
out  they  present  a  pitiful  appearance. 
They  are  covered  with  lime  dust:  their 
eyebrows  and  exposed  parts  are  perma- 
nently whitened  by  the  action  of  the 
bleach;  perspiration  is  profuse  and  runs 
down  the  face ;  the  breath  is  labored  and 
hurried ;  the  pulse  is  high ;  and  the  ex- 
hausted workers  quickly  throw  off  their 
muzzles  and  rush  for  the  open  windows 
gasping  for  breath. 

Dante,  had  he  lived  in  our  age,  need 
not  have  gone  far  to  draw  pictures  of 
his  "Inferno,"  for,  if  there  ever  was 
a  hell  in  which  human  beings  were 
condemned  to  suffer  and  expiate  some- 
body's sins,  the  bleach  chambers  are 
certainly  such.  The  work  in  the  bleach 


chambers  is  most  exhausting  and  can  be 
performed  only  by  extraordinarily  ro- 
bust men  in  the  prime  of  life  and  then 
not  for  long  periods.  These  men  at  forty 
look  as  though  they  were  sixty  and  their 
tenure  of  work  in  these  chambers  is  not 
very  long. 

I  asked  the  superintendents  and  own- 
ers of  the  establishments  whether  they 
knew  of  any  other  process  by  which 
chloride  of  lime  could  be  manufactured 
without  such  great  hazards  to  the  lives 
and  health  of  the  workers.  Invariably, 
I  was  answered  that  they  knew  of  no 
such  process. 


BLEACH  PACKERS'  REGIMENTALS 
Packers  of  "bleach"  or  chloride  of  lime 
wear  several  thicknesses  of  moistened  fine 
white  flannel  over  their  mouths  and  draw 
breath  only  through  this.  Castner  Electro- 
lytic Alkali  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


While  going  through  the  large  chem- 
ical establishment  of  Droegenbush,  near 
Brussels,  on  my  recent  tour  of  inspec- 
tion, I  was  shown  a  great  number  of 
practical  improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  acids  and  in  other  chemicals  by 
the  superintendent  of  the  works.  Just 
before  leaving  the  establishment  we  pass- 
ed an  open  shed  with  two  workers,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  shed.  The  whole 
process  was  so  inconspicuous  that  it 
would  have  escaped  notice  if  I  had  not 
asked  the  superintendent,  who  ac- 
companied us,  what  was  being  done  in 
the  shed.  I  was  greatly  surprised  when 
I  learned  that  the  work  being  done  in 
this  part  of  the  establishment  was  the 
manufacture  of  chloride  of  lime. 
"Where  are  the  bleach  chambers  and 
where  are  the  bleach  workers?"  I  in- 
quired. "We  need  no  bleach  chambers 
nor  do  we  need  any  bleach  workers," 
he  replied.  "This  is  an  improved  proc- 
ess of  manufacturing  chloride  of  lime 
by  which  a  larger  quantity  is  manufac- 
tured with  less  expense.  As  you  see 
there  are  only  two  workers  necessary, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  process." 

On  closer  inspection  I  found  that  the 
whole  process  of  bleach  manufacture 
was  done  in  a  surprisingly  simple  man- 
ner. It  is  unnecessary  here  to  describe 
the  details  of  this  improved  process. 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  slaked  lime 
is  drawn  through  a  vacuum  pipe  into  a 
lime  hopper  on  the  top  of  the  machine: 
from  there  the  lime  is  dropped  into  a 
special  cylindrical  apparatus  consisting 
of  several  superimposed  cast-iron  cylin- 
ders in  which  are  worm  arrangements 
carrying  the  lime  along  while  chlorine 
gas  passes  over  in  an  opposite  direction 
until  it  finally  comes  to  the  outlet  shoot, 
which,  when  opened,  lets  out  the  satur- 
ated lime,  now  chloride  of  lime,  into  a 
packing  cask  which  is  then  headed  up 
and  ready  for  shipment. 

The  whole  process  was  automatic  and 
entirely  closed;  there  was  hardly  any 
smell  of  chlorine  gas  in  the  vicinity  and 
the  two  men,  one  at  each  end  of  the  pro- 
cess, did  not  need  any  protection  what- 
ever as  there  was  no  dust  or  gas  present 
from  first  to  last. 

Here  then  was  an  illustration  of  the 
practicability  of  preventing  the  dangers 
and  injuries  to  which  bleach  workers 
are  subjected.  Why  is  it  that  our 
manufacturers  at  Niagara  Falls  did  not 
know,  or  claimed  they  did  not  know,  of 
such  a  process? 

My  elation  in  having  discovered  a 
new  process  in  manufacture  of  bleach 
powder  was,  however,  short-lived,  for. 
on  further  study  and  inquiry  I  have 
found  that  not  only  is  this  process  of 
bleach  manufacture  not  so  very  new,  but 
it  is  one  that  has  been  employed  in  the 
Rhenania  factory  at  Aachen,  Germany, 
for  a  great  many  years.  It  is  called  the 
Hasenklever  process.  On  looking  over 
some  old  English  factory  reports  I  found 
a  description  of  this  process  with  photo- 
graphs, etc.,  as  well  as  a  description  of 
another  similar  process,  that  of  Mr. 
Milnes,  fully  described  in  the  report  of 
the  chief  inspector  of  factories  in  Eng- 
land in  1893. 

The  moral  of  this  tale?  Ignorance  is 
not  always  bliss  ;  at  times  it  is  a  crime. 
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WEDEN'S    NEW    LAW     FOR    THE    PROTECTION 
WORKINGMEN— BY  OLGA  S.  HALSEY 


OF 


SWEDEN  is  LEARNING  from  the  ex- 
perience of  other  nations  to  prepare  for 
her  coming  industrial  era.  Although  in 
1904,  agriculture  was  an  industry  of 
greater  magnitude  than  all  manufact- 
uring enterprises  combined,  the  devel- 
opment of  her  water  power  indicates  the 
dawning  of  an  industrial  era.  In  antici- 
pation of  this  change  a  new  factory  act 
was  passed  in  June,  1912,  and  became  ef- 
fective January,  1913. 
The  first  impression  that  this  "law  for 


Miss  Halsey  is  a  recent  grad- 
uate of  Wellesley  College  and  is 
now  a  student  in  the  London 
School  of  Economics.  Under  the 
general  direction  of  Prof.  Kathar- 
ine Coman  of  Wcllesley,  Miss  Hal- 
scy  is  taking  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  observe  social  con- 
ditions in  Europe. — ED. 


thirteen,  or  possibly  fourteen.    Boys  un- 
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the   protection    of    workmgmen  der  thirteen    and   gir]s  under    {ourteen 


upon  the  readers  is  that  its  provisions 
are  indefinite.  The  law  aims  at  results, 
and  has  left  the  interpretation  of  the 
terms  to  inspectors.  The  inspectorial 
force  meets  regularly,  so  that  a  uniform 
interpretation  may  be  maintained  The 
indcfiniteness  is  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  sections  that  aim  at  the  preven- 
tion of  industrial  accidents  and  diseases. 
For  protection  in  case  of  fire,  "such 
steps  shall  be  taken  as  may  be  regarded 
necessary  considering  the  nature  of  the 
work,  the  location  of  the  place  of  work, 
and  the  number  of  workers." 

To  maintain  general  good  health,  the 
law  requires  that  escaping  dust,  steam, 
and  gas,  shall  be  prevented,  and  that  fac- 
tories shall  be  adequately  lighted,  heated 
and  ventilated  "to  the  degree  that  the 
nature  of  the  work  permits." 

A  novel  regulation  is  that  the  dura- 
tion of  employment  of  those  working  in 
an  unhealthy  trade,  shall  be  limited.  The 
only  instance,  in  which  this  appears  to 
be  in  force,  is  in  the  use  of  white  or 
yellow  phosphorus  for  match-making. 
The  law  of  1896,  which  covers  this 
special  industry,  provides  that  those  en- 
gaged in  the  preparing  or  dipping  of 
matches  may  not  be  so  occupied  for 
more  than  one  month ;  they  may  not  be 
re-employed  until  after  the  expiration 
of  four  weeks  and  then  only  upon  the 
condition  that  the  health  of  the  worker 
has  not  suffered.  Every  three  months, 
at  the  expense  of  the  employer  a  medi- 
cal examination  is  given. 

The  law  contains  no  limitations  of  the 
hours  that  men  may  work.  More  pro- 
tection has  been  extended  to  the  58,000 
king  women,  who  may  not  be  em- 
ployed underground,  in  quarries,  nor  at 
night  work,  nor  within  6  weeks  after 
childbirth  unless  the  doctor  testifies  that 
without  danger  to  her  health  she  may 
resume  work  earlier.  There  seems  no 
immediate  prospect  of  attaining  a  ten 
hour  day  for  women,  because  the  fem- 
inists, with  shortsightedness,  oppose  re- 
strictions upon  women  alone  and  be 
cause  the  unions  devote  their  energies 
to  working  toward  an  eight  hour  day 
for  both  men  and  women. 

The  law  has  made  its  greatest  restric- 
tions in  the  employment  of  the  59.414 
children,  or  minors  under  eighteen.  The 
first  requirement  is  that  the  minor  shall 
have  finished  the  public  school.  This 
trengthened  by  a  carefully  enforced 
compulsory  education  law  which  requires 
attendance  at  school  from  seven  years 
until  the  completion  of  the  course.  The 
public  school  system  is  so  managed,  that 
practically  all  finish  school  at  twelve, 


may  not  begin  work.  These  regulations 
apply  only  to  those  work  places  that 
are  defined  as  "factories"  (i.  e.,  where 
there  are  ten  or  more  employes;  five  or 
more  employes,  and  three  or  more  horse 
power;  or  places  with  five  horse  power 
or  more).  Places  smaller  than  these  are 
called  "shops."  As  these  "shops"  fre- 
quently carry  on  light  work,  often  out- 
of-doors  in  the  northern  provinces,  age 
standards  have  been  lowered,  so  that 
boys  of  twelve  may  be  employed  for  six 
hours  a  day. 

Before  a  child  may  begin  work  he 
must  have  his  certificate  book.  In  this 
the  parish  priest  certifies  that  the  child 
has  fulfilled  the  educational  requirement, 
and  gives  the  child's  name,  age,  parents' 
name,  and  address.  After  a  child  has 
begun  work  his  hours  are  limited  ac- 
cording to  the  following  table: 


13, 

13  H 

14  18 


6  hours  »  day, 

8   

10   


36  hour*  a  week 

48   

80   


With  a  few  exceptions  minors  may  not 
be  employed  between  the  hours  of  7  p. 
in.  and  6  a.  m.  Mo  child  may  be  em- 
ployed at  work  that  is  especially  dan- 
gerous, such  as  mining,  or  which  may 
prevent  his  physical  development.  To 
insure  this  the  law  provides  that  each 
minor  under  eighteen  at  the  expense  of 
the  government  shall  have  an  annual 
medical  examination,  to  determine  how 
far  the  work  may  have  injured  his 
health.  The  results  are  recorded  in  the 
certificate  book,  which  has  pages  spec- 
ially arranged  for  the  purpose. 

If  the  occupation  has  been  injurious  to 
the  child's  health,  he  is  not  allowed  to 
continue.  In  1911,  37,971  out  of  the 
total  59,414  working  children  were  so 
examined  (63.9  per  cent) ;  501  were  as- 
signed to  lighter  work,  and  81  forbidden 
to  continue  work.  The  results  of  these 
examinations  are  available  for  statistical 
purposes  when  the  books  of  the  eighteen 
year  old  boys  and  girls  are  returned  to 
the  Social  Board. 

In  the  management  of  her  inspecting 
force,  Sweden  has  solved  her  problems 
in  an  individual  manner.  With  a  total 
inspecting  force  of  48  it  is  impossible  to 
inspect  annually  all  the  20,371  registered 
factories.  In  fact,  in  1911,  only  2,596 
or  12.3  per  cent  were  inspected.  Al- 
though the  inspectors  need  a  larger  force 
the  Riksdag  is  unwilling  to  grant  money 
for  the  increased  salary  expenses.  The 
present  law  aims  to  meet  this  difficulty 
by  requiring  that  inspections  are  to  be 
made  first  of  those  plants  which  have 
shown  a  high  rate  for  accidents,  or 
industrial  diseases.  Where  such  dangers 


are  at  a  minimum  an  inspection  need  not 
be  made.  The  policy  of  the  inspectors 
is  to  persuade  rather  than  to  compel 
the  manufacturer  to  introduce  necessary 
improvements.  It  is  only  in  extreme 
cases  that  they  resort  to  police  authority 
to  close  the  factory  until  alterations  are 
made.  This  was  done  in  about  eight 
cases  in  the  first  half  year  in  which  the 
law  was  in  operation. 

One  of  the  marked  changes  of  the 
law,  is  the  provision  that  one  of  the 
chief  inspectors  shall  be  a  woman, 
charged  with  the  oversight  of  women 
and  children  in  industry.  Kerstin  Hes- 
selgren,  who  has  been  appointed  to  fill 
this  position,  hopes  to  secure  the  com- 
plete supervision  6f  the  garment  and 
laundry  industries,  which  employ  largely 
women. 

Through  a  special  force  of  communal 
inspectors,  the  act  provides  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  small  "shops."  The  local 
board  of  health,  the  communal  board,  or 
specially  appointed  persons,  may  be  se- 
lected to  undertake  this  work.  In  theory, 
the  chief  factory  inspector  supervises  the 
reports  of  the  communal  inspectors 
within  his  district.  Whether  this  super- 
vision is  to  be  lax,  or  systematically 
rigid  depends  wholly  upon  the  individ- 
ual inspector.  Success  demands  close 
oversight.  This  is  a  most  significant  at- 
tempt to  provide  for  the  supervision  of 
these  small  work  places,  that  every- 
where have  been  the  despair  of  inspec- 
tors. 

A  SURVEY  OF  SOCIAL  PROGRESS 

The  executive  committee  of  the  na- 
tional survey  of  social  progress  which 
the  National  Civic  Federation  is  to  un- 
dertake has  announced  the  selection  of 
Roland  P.  Falkner  as  director  of  the 
survey.  Mr.  Falkner  has  had  a  wide  ex- 
perience in  the  statistical  field.  He  -was- 
instructor  and  later  assistant  professor 
in  statistics  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania from  1888-1900.  He  was  chief 
of  the  Division  of  Documents  in  the  li- 
brary of  Congress  from  1900-1904 ;  com- 
missioner of  education  in  Porto  Rico 
for  the  three  years  following.  After- 
wards he  was  connected  with  the  Immi- 
gration Commission,  and  since  1911,  has 
been  assistant  director  of  the  United 
States  census.  Mr.  Falkner  was  sta- 
tistician of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  1891  which  made  a  federal 
investigation  into  prices,  secretary  of 
the  International  Monetary  Conference 
in  1892,  and  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Commission  to  the  Republic  of 
Liberia  in  1909. 


BIRMINGHAM  STRIKE  SETTLED 

Through  the  intervention  of  Sir 
George  Askwith,  of  the  British  Board  of 
Trade,  the  strike  of  the  unskilled  iron 
workers  in  the  vicinity  of  Birmingham, 
England,  has  been  settled.  After  eleven 
weeks  on  strike,  the  men  have  obtained 
their  principal  demand  for  a  minimum 
wage  of  $5.60  a  week.  Some  36,000  men 
were  involved  in  the  strike — members  of 
the  National  Union  of  Gas  Workers,  the 
Amalgamated  Iron  Workers,  Brickmak- 
ers,  General  Labours,  and  The  Work- 
ers' Union.  The  loss  in  wages  was  ap- 
proximately $1,330,000. 


SOCIAL  AGENCIES 
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OMES  FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN:  THE  ELEANOR  CLUBS 
OF  CHICAGO— BY  ANNIE  MARION  MAC  LEAN 


TIMOTHY'S  QUEST  for  a  mother 
was  a  simple  and  innocuous  pastime 
compared  with  the  young  girl's  search 
for  a  home  when  an  unfriendly  fate 
thrusts  her  out  of  the  one  nature  de- 
signed her  to  have,  and  sends  her  scur- 
rying around  a  big  city  looking  for 
work  and  a  place  to  live.  Work  may 
be  obtained,  but  where  shall  she  lay  her 
head?  The  work  may  not  be  very  pro- 
fitable as  work  goes ;  it  may  not  pay  her 
more  than  five  or  six  dollars  a  week,  a 
mere  pittance,  where  bread  and  butter 
are  dear.  There  are  doors  ajar  for  this 
young  girl,  but  the  glimpse  within  is  dis- 
heartening, and  she  is  wise  to  pass  them 
by  even  in  utter  desolation.  But  she  is 
fortunate  not  to  find  worse  things  than 
dreariness  and  dirt. 

Young  girls  are  poor  judges  as  a  rule, 
and  are  likely  to  accept  things  on  their 
face  value.  It  seems  too  bad  therefore 
that  they  should  be  obliged  to  go  home- 
hunting  so  early  in  life  in  the  great  and 
insincere  city.  People  who  love  girls 
have  felt  this,  and  some  have  come  to  the 
rescue  with  homes  of  various  kinds  spell- 
ed with  a  capital  H.  Many  are  prob- 
ably good,  and  the  sponsors  are  offering 
their  quota  to  the  blessedness  of  the 
world. 

I  have  in  mind  now,  not  the  homes 
whose  name  is  legion,  but  one  particular 
kind  that  seems  to  be  filling  a  want  in 
the  great  western  metropolis,  the  Elean- 
or Clubs  of  Chicago,  which  have  long 
since  passed  the  experimental  stage. 
Just  so  sure  as  Timothy  found  a  mother 
at  the  end  of  his  quest,  the  young  girl 
who  works  in  Chicago  will  find  a  home 
with  a  small  h  if  she  pursues  her  quest 
as  far  as  the  chain  of  buildings  skirting 
the  industrial  parts  of  the  city,  and  bear- 
ing on  a  simple  door  plate,  the  magic 
words  "Eleanor  Club."  There  are  six 
now,  with  a  seventh  in  sight,  and  as  the 
Englishman  reported  of  colleges  in  Ohio, 
they  are  always  pulling  stakes  for  an- 
other. 

This  work  was  started  fifteen  years 
ago,  by  a  woman  then  scarcely  more  than 
a  girl  herself  with  the  grace  of  God  in 
her  heart,  as  they  still  say  in  the  country 
districts,  or,  as  the  more  sophisticated 
city  folk  would  put  it,  she  longed  to  help 
bring  about  the  brotherhood  of  man  or 
the  sisterhood  of  woman.  She  sought  a 
new  heaven  on  the  old  earth,  for  what  is 
a  good  home  for  young  women  but  a  bit 
of  heaven  brought  down?  The  first  club 
has  been  in  operation  fifteen  years,  and 
this  is  the  gala  year  in  the  organization's 
history,  since  a  wonderful  new  house  is 
being  opened  in  a  densely  peopled  indus- 
trial area,  away  on  the  northwest  side 
of  the  city.  This  is  designed  to  accom- 
modate a  full  hundred  and  to  serve  as  a 
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neighborhood    center    for    non-resident 
girls. 

There  is  also  a  summer  camp,  as  well 
as  a  downtown  club  and  social  center, 
all  operated  by  the  Eleanor  Associa- 
tion, but  getting  their  inspiration  from 
one  woman,  Ina  Law  Robertson,  with- 
out whose  organizing  power  and  gener- 
osity, they  would  never  have  achieved 
their  present  success.  Other  philan- 
thropically  disposed  people  serve  as  di- 
rectors and  on  committees,  but  the  brunt 
of  the  labor  has  always  fallen  on  the 
founder.  And  it  is  no  small  task  to  keep 
six  houses  going,  not  to  mention  summer 
camps  and  other  things,  such  as  provid- 
ing an  interesting  and  wholesome  life 
for  about  2,000  girls  in  the  run  of  the 
year. 

The  association,  heretofore  has  not 
been  a  house-owning  body,  preferring, 
for  some  very  good  reasons  to  lease 
property.  But  two  exceptions  have  been 
made  recently,  and  for  equally  good  rea- 
sons. The  association  'now  owns  the 
camp  grounds  of  ten  acres  on  the  wood- 
ed shores  of  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  and  a 
new  house  recently  opened. 

The  plan  of  organization  always  has 
been  to  equip  a  house  to  accommodate 
at  least  sixty  guests,  but  in  some  cases 
over  a  hundred  are  cared  for,  the  basic 
principle  being  that  there  must  be  a  num- 
ber sufficiently  large  to  make  the  place 
self-supporting,  bull  not  large  enough  to 
make  it  appear  institutional.  Opinion 
will  always  differ  as  to  the  ideal  number, 
some  claiming  that  it  must  be  at  least 


forty  to  meet  expenses  in  a  large  city, 
and  never  over  fifty,  if  the  reality  of  a 
home  is  to  be  preserved.  This  is  the  plan 
of  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  houses. 
But  the  Eleanor  clubs  are  ordinarily 
larger  than  this,  and  yet  homelike. 

This  work  is  in  no  sense  a  charity  ex- 
cept that  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
thought  are  given  to  it  by  several  people 
who  have  no  other  occupation  in  life 
than  doing  good.  Young  women  who  are 
wage-earners  do  not  want  charity  of  the 
material  kind,  but  they  are  most  grate- 
ful for  good  homes  in  which  they  pay 
their  way.  And  they  do  pay  their  way  at 
the  Eleanor  Clubs  at  the  rate  of  from 
three  to  five  dollars  a  week,  according 
to  the  accommodation  they  desire  or  can 
afford.  They  can  live,  after  a  fashion, 
for  such  sums  in  any  city,  but  not  usually 
in  ways  that  keep  body  and  soul  together, 
at  at  least  not  on  friendly  terms  with 
each  other  for  very  long. 

Each  club  is  in  charge  of  a  liberal- 
minded  superintendent,  with  the  neces- 
sary housekeeping  and  clerical  assist- 
ants. Experience  has  shown  that  a  fund 
of  a  few  hundred  dollars  must  be  ad- 
vanced to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  first 
month  or  two  after  occupancy.  After 
this  each  club  can  pay  not  only  its  own 
way,  but  its  debts.  The  income  from 
guests  covers  all  the  expenses  of  the 
clubs,  including  interest  on  the  sum  spent 
for  furnishings,  and  advanced  in  most 
cases  by  the  founder.  This  interest  is 
turned  over  to  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
sick  and  needy  girls,  a  form  of  help  that 
may  some  time  be  necessary  to  people 
in  almost  any  walk  in  life. 

The  average  girl  on  a  low  wage  may 
get  along  when  she  is  in  health  with  the 
many  economies  she  knows  so  well  how 
to  practice;  but  when  she  falls  sick  or 
is  out  of  work,  things  are  very  different. 
It  is  then  that  her  soul  as  well  as  her 
body  needs  help,  and  what  better  first 
aid  to  the  financially  injured  than  a  bene- 
fit fund?  Employes'  organizations  and 
some  employers  make  provision  for  such 
emergencies,  but  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  young  girls  who  work  are  out  in 
the  cold  so  far  as  such  ameliorative  in- 
fluences are  concerned,  and  need  some 
other  kindly  providence. 

It  will  readily  appear  that  the  Eleanor 
Clubs  are  much  more  than  mere  life- 
saving  stations  where  board  and  lodging 
may  be  purchased  at  low  cost.  They 
aim  to  provide  all  the  essentials  of 
health  and  happiness.  There  are  class- 
es of  various  kinds  organized  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  young  women,  but 
they  are  not  urged  upon  them,  the  theory 
being  that  bodily  relaxation  may  be  bet- 
ter sometimes  than  learning  when  the 
two  cannot  go  together.  But  for  those 
who  enjoy  evening  work,  there  are 
classes  in  physical  culture,  dramatics, 
choral  work,  and  foreign  languages. 
And  for  all,  by  way  of  relaxation,  are 
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ELEANOI   ASSOCIATION    SUMMER  CAMP.   LAKE  C,tNEVA,   WIS. 

One   hundred   girls   at   a  time  can  enjoy  a  two  weeks'  outing  in  these  ideal  surroundings, 

seventy-five  miles  from  work 


dances,  musicales.  and  all  sorts 
of  interesting  panics.  Especially  is  the 
latch-string  out  on  Sundays  to  young 
women  strangers  in  the  city,  and  they 
are  all  cordially  invited  to  stay  to  tea. 

The  clubs  recognize  the  fact  that 
young  girls  with  very  little  money  must 
have  laundry  and  sewing  done  at  small 
cost,  and  therefore  privileges  for  such 
work  are  provided.  They  may  use  the 
laundry  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  an 
hour,  and  sewing-machines  are  free. 
Thus  it  happens  that  evenings  and  Satur- 
day afternoons  are  more  likely  to  have 
exhibitions  of  Hebe  at  the  washtub  than 
Minerva  at  the  dictionary. 

The  down  town  club  rooms  in  connec- 
tion with  the  office  of  the  Eleanor  Asso- 
ciation are  full  of  interest  every  day  in 
the  week,  but  especially  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, when  there  is  a  stimulating  ad- 
dress, good  music  and  a  reception.  This 
opportunity  is  highly  prized  by  those  who 
attend,  and  this  means  any  young  wom- 
en who  wish  to  go.  Many  use  the  rooms 
as  a  place  of  rest  or  for  meeting  young 
men  friends  during  the  week,  and  such 
use  is  hospitably  urged. 

Since  eating  and  sleeping  and  work- 
ing in  the  gloomy  city  are  dull  tasks  at 
best,  it  is  to  the  country  that  girls  must 
go  to  see  the  festive  side  of  the  Eleanor 
Association.  It  is  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Geneva,  Wis.,  seventy-five  miles  from 
Chicago,  that  the  summer  camp  is  lo- 
cated. The  inception  of  this  camp  was 
the  contribution  of  a  young  woman  who 
had  never  known  the  enveloping  gloom 
of  monotonous  labor,  and  had  never  had 
to  wonder  how  a  summer  outing  could 
be  managed  on  an  empty  purse.  The 
camp  has  grown  apace  since  it  was 
started  four  years  ago,  and  now  has  sev- 
eral buildings,  many  tents  and  a  good 
system  of  sanitation,  all  on  its  own  land. 

A  hundred  girls  at  a  time  can  enjov  a 
two  weeks'  outing  in  ideal  surroundings. 
The  camp  is  self-supporting,  and  is  man- 
aged from  the  central  office  like  the  other 
clubs,  except  as  to  its  internal  affairs, 
which  are  in  the  hands  of  a  successful 
superintendent.  The  charges  here  are 
$3.75  to  $4.75  a  week  for  a  tent  bed, 
good  food,  and  the  great  outdoors  with 
all  its  charm.  There  is  also  a  recreation 
tent,  full  of  fun  when  the  outdoors  palls, 
as  it  is  sure  to  do  at  times  with  the  aver- 
age city  worker,  when  she  lets  her  mind 


revert  to  the  glamor  of  indoor  lights  and 
sounds. 

The  Eleanor  Association  would  jus- 
tify its  existence  if  it  had  never  done 
anything  more  than  maintain  the  sum- 
mer camp.  But  it  has  done  much  more 
than  this,  much  of  course  that  can  never 
be  estimated,  but  some  things  can  be 
written  down  that  those  who  come  after 
may  have  an  example.  When  club  seven 
opens  its  doors,  there  will  be  bed  and 
board  and  home,  costing  from  three  to 
five  dollars  a  week,  for  about  600  young 
women  who  work  hard  all  day,  and  need 
all  three,  if  life  to  them  is  to  be  more 
than  meat  and  the  body  than  raiment. 
In  addition  there  is  the  down  town  cen- 
ter before  mentioned  which  has  a  proces- 
sion of  scores  a  day  marching  in  and 
out.  and  finding  relaxation  and  pleasure. 

It  is  an  achievement  to  have  done  this 
in  fifteen  years,  with  most  of  the  ex- 


pansion during  the  last  five.  Expert 
business  administration  is  the  secret  of 
the  success  of  the  enterprise.  Busy 
young  workers  alone  could  never  provide 
such  homes  for  themselves,  because  they 
have  neither  the  time  nor  the  knowledge. 
and  seldom  the  talent  or  power  of  in- 
itiative, and  they  could  rarely  control 
the  funds  necessary  to  make  a  start. 

The  Eleanor  Clubs  have  helped  to 
make  a  real  home  for  thousands  of 
girls,  as  the  years  have  passed,  and  the 
total  sum  upon  which  interest  is  paid — 
interest  that  goes  into  a  sick  benefit  fund, 
is  less  than  some  American  women  have 
paid  for  a  string  of  beads.  Each  one  to 
her  taste,  of  course,  but  most  of  us — 
thank  (lod! — \>.ml<l  rather  use  the 
money,  if  we  had  it,  in  buying  a  case 
for  jewels  like  unto  Cornelia's,  or  in 
founding  Eleanor  Clubs  with  their 
camps  and  other  bits  of  glory. 
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RISONERS:    SOME    OBSERVATIONS   OF    A    BUSINESS 
MAN- BY  ADOLPH  LEWISOHN 

CHAIRMAN  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE.  NAT  IONAL  COMMISSION  ON  PRISON  LABOR 


IT  SHOULD  DE  our  aim  to  improve 
conditions  in  all  oar  prisons.  Men  who 
are  free  can  either  singly  or  by  co-oper- 
ation with  others  protect  their  rights 
and  see  that  they  are  treated  fairly  and 
properly,  but  such  is  not  the  case  with 
prisoners,  who  cannot  protect  themselves 
or  secure  fair  treatment  through  their 
own  efforts.  It  seems  therefore  to  be 
the  duty  of  every  fair-minded  man  to 
see  that  in  their  helplessness  they  are 
not  subjected  to  injustice  and  oppression. 
After  a  person  has  been  found  guilty 
of  a  punishable  offence,  the.  first  thing  is 
to  determine  the  penalty  or  pass  sen- 
tence. I  think  that  in  a  great  many  cases 
the  prison  sentence  should  be  omitted 
entirely,  especially  for  first  offences,  the 
judges  or  magistrates  to  have  the  right 
in  their  discretion  to  suspend  sentence  of 
imprisonment  altogether.  There  arc 
many  cases  of  which  judges  say  they 
would  prefer  not  to  impose  sentence,  as 
they  think  it  would  be  better  that  the 
offender  should  receive  a  warning  only. 
By  giving  him  another  chance  they  feel 
he  might  become  a  good  citizen  and  nor 
repeat  the  offence,  while  sending  him 
to  prison  might  make  him  a  great  deal 
worse  or  even  result  in  his  becoming  an 
habitual  criminal. 


I  believe  it  is  only  about  half  a  century 
ago  that  people  were  put  in  prison  for 
debt,  and  I  think  in  some  places  in 
Europe  that  is  still  done.  This  added 
greatly  to  the  amount  of  imprisonment 
and  certainly  did  not  improve  the  pris- 
oners :  on  the  contrary,  it  made  them 
lazy,  indifferent  and  in  many  other  ways 
did  considerable  harm.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  although  imprisonment  for  debt 
has  been  abolished  in  this  country,  there 
are  no  more  failures  than  formerly;  in 
fact,  I  think  there  are  fewer. 

The  First  Offence 

Two  offences  occur  to  me  in  respect  to 
which  it  might  be  better  not  to  imprison 
first  offenders.  In  cases  of  petty  lar- 
ceny I  think  the  law  could  be  changed 
so  that  those  who  are  guilty  of  this 
crime  would,  for  their  first  offence,  be 
compelled  to  make  restitution  of  the 
amount  taken  and  then  dismissed  with 
a  reprimand.  That  is,  there  should  be 
no  imprisonment  for  such  offences,  only 
for  a  repetition  of  such  offence. 

Another  is  the  offence  of  false  repre- 
sentation. I  presume  a  great  many  peo- 
ple have  been  imprisoned  for  this  of- 
fence. While  this  is,  of  course,  pun- 
ishable, it  is  quite  a  natural  and  com- 
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NOT  H/WE  SUCH 
'  AN 
BEHIND  THOSE 
WALLS 


"  IT  MEANS  PRACTICAL,  PAYING  REFORMATION  " 
This  cartoon,  with  the  caption  quoted,  appeared  in  the  March  number  of  Good 

Words,  a  monthly  paper  published  at  the   United  States   Penitentiary  at  Atlanta, 

and  dedicated  "to  the  welfare  of  the  men  in  prison."     The  paper  is  edited  by  a 

prisoner  and  most  of  its  contents  is  the  work  of  prisoners. 

In  the  same  issue  a  prisoner  declares,  with  obvious  reference  to  the  recent 

investigation  of  the  prison:  "We  got  a  lot  of  free  advertising,  but  as  is  usually  the 

case  with  free  stuff,  it  didn't  help  us  any." 


mon  thing  for  people  in  business,  es- 
pecially the  smaller  business  men,  when 
they  find  themselves  in  financial  difficul- 
ties, to  try  to  stretch  a  point. 

I  know  it  is  the  experience  of  many 
banks,  in  most  cases  where  they  have 
suffered  losses  through  failures,  in  look- 
ing over  the  statements  which  furnished 
the  basis  of  credit,  to  find  that  most  of 
these  failures  are  what  might  be  called 
"crooked."  That  is,  where  statements 
were  demanded  before  extending  credit 
the  statements  are  found  to  be  false. 
The  banks  do  not  usually  prosecute  these 
offenders  as  there  is  not  much  to  be 
gained  by  doing  so,  but  try  rather  to 
make  a  settlement  with  them. 

I  have  no  statistics,  but  I  suppose 
throughout  the  United  States  there  have 
been  a  large  number  of  people  impris- 
oned for  making  false  representations 
previous  to  failure,  and  there  are  a  great 
many  who  have  committed  the  same  of- 
fence but  have  not  been  prosecuted  at 
all.  Perhaps  the  law  in  regard  to  this 
particular  offence  could  be  modified  so 
that  punishment  could  be  effected  in 
another  way  and  the  ends  of  justice 
nevertheless  attained. 

Prison  Sentence 

I  would  like  to  see  the  length  of  sen- 
tence usually  imposed  greatly  reduced, 
say  on  an  average  cut  in  half.  I  think 
there  should  be  a  further  reduction  of 
time  for  good  behavior,  up  to  say  50 
per  cent  of  the  total  sentence,  such  com- 
mutation to  be  based  upon  different  de- 
grees of  good  conduct.  In  my  opinion, 
shorter  terms  would  be  more  just  and 
equally  efficient  in  preventing  crime,  ami 
besides  would  reduce  the  number  of 
prisoners  to  about  30  per  cent  of  the 


number  now  incarcerated  and  make  the 
problem  much  easier  to  handle.  With 
fewer  prisoners  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  have  more  than  one  prisoner  in 
a  cell,  the  prisons  would  not  have  to 
be  so  large,  it  would  be  easier  to  make 
conditions  in  them  more  sanitary  and 
the  cost  to  the  community  would  be 
greatly  reduced. 

The  question  of  indeterminate  sen- 
tences should  also  be  thoroughly  inquired 
into.  I  believe  that  for  a  certain  period 
the  discharged  prisoner  should  be  under 
supervision,  but  there  should  be  some 
limitation  to  such  supervision,  as  other- 
wise he  always  has  the  consciousness  of 
something  hanging  over  him,  and  that 
naturally  interferes  with  his  normal  life. 
The  sooner  he  gets  back  to  natural  liv- 
ing and  feels  that  he  is  the  same  as  other 
citizens  the  better,  and  this  is  hardly 
possible  while  he  has  the  fear  of  some 
one  standing  over  and  watching  him. 

Behind  the  Bars 

Next,  as  to  the  treatment  accorded 
the  prisoner  after  he  is  incarcerated. 

All  penal  institutions  should  be  made 
perfectly  sanitary,  and  I  hope  I  do  not 
shock  anybody  in  saying  that  they  should 
also  be  fairly  comfortable  for  prisoners. 
While  the  greatest  simplicity  should  be 
exercised,  everything  ought  to  be  clone 
to  keep  prisoners  healthy  in  body  and 
mind.  They  should  be  given  regular  em- 
ployment and  the  strictest  discipline 
maintained,  with  the  idea  of  making  the 
punishment  of  the  "prisoner  consist  more 
in  his  forcible  detention  than  in  hard- 
ships during  imprisonment.  The  aver- 
age person  values  his  liberty  and  docs 
not  want  to  be  deprived  of  it  even 


though    he    receives    humane    treatment 
during  his  incarceration. 

I  do  not  think  that  many  criminals 
are  deterred  from  committing  crime  by 
the  knowledge  that  they  will  be  badly 
treated  during  their  imprisonment,  nor 
do  I  believe  that  an  increase  in  crime  is 
likely  if  prisoners  are  accorded  fair 
treatment.  At  any  rate,  we  can  take  our 
chances  as  to  that.  Unless  we  carry  out 
a  humane  policy  we  are  going  back  to 
the  old  idea  of  torture  which  was  prac- 
ticed in  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  Russia  the  treatment  accorded 
prisoners  is  very  harsh.  There  are  long 
terms  for  what  we  consider  compara- 
tively slight  offences  and  prisoners  suf- 
fer great  hardships.  That  has  not  de- 
creased crime  in  Russia;  in  fact,  I  think 
statistics  will  show  that  there  are  more 
offences  committed  against  society  there 
than  in  other  countries,  like  ours,  where 
the  laws  are  milder. 

What  we  should  aim  to  do  is  to  try  to 
improve  the  prisoner  so  that  there  will 
be  some  chance  of  his  becoming  a  better 
man  and  a  useful  citizen  when  he  is  lib- 
erated. I  hope  that  we  may  gradually 
reach  a  state  where  the  number  of  peo- 
ple in  prisons  will  be  greatly  diminish- 
ed. It  seems  a  pity  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  keep  such  an  army  of  men  and 
women  in  prisons  in  order  that  the  rest 
of  the  people  may  be  able  to  live  in 
safety. 

Prison  Dress 

I  think  that  stripes,  or  any  special 
prison  dress  that  brands  the  prisoner, 
should  be  done  away  with.  It  might, 
of  course,  be  well  to  have  the  prisoners 
dressed  so  that  they  can  be  distinguish- 
ed, but  not  in  a  way  to  make  them  feel 
degraded.  We  have,  for  instance,  a 
special  dress  for  certain  public  em- 
ployes, such  as  letter-carriers,  policemen, 
and  others,  but  as  far  as  prisoners  are 
concerned,  my  idea  would  be  to  do  away 
with  anything  in  the  nature  of  branding 
them  either  on  their  person  or  in  their 
dress. 

With  further  reference  to  physical 
conditions,  I  think  the  appearance  of  all 
forcible  restraint,  such  as  prison  bars 
and  fortifications,  should  be  done  away 
with  and  that  prisoners  should  not  be 
made  to  feel  that  they  are  caged  up  like 
animals.  In  other  words,  notwithstand- 
ing their  offences  against  society,  con- 
victs should  continue  to  be  treated  like 
human  beings  and  the  better  side  of 
their  natures  appealed  to.  A  prison 
should  not  necessarily  look  different 
from  any  other  habitation. 

Humane  treatment  is  likely  to  result 
in  fewer  attempts  on  the  part  of  pris- 
oners to  escape;  in  fact,  it  is  my  belief 
that  while  every  man  values  his  liberty 
and  would  like  to  regain  his  freedom 
when  he  is  deprived  of  it,  the  many  in- 
genious and  desperate  attempts  to  escape 
are  due  in  a  large  measure  to  inhuman 
treatment  which  makes  the  prisoner 
ready  to  take  almost  any  chance  to  get 
out.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  elaborate 
preparations  and  safeguards  for  prevent- 
ing escape  are  due  to  an  entirely  wrong 
conception  of  the  proper  method  of 
treating  prisoners  and  often  in  them- 
selves have  the  effect  of  making  the 
prisoner  want  to  get  out  at  any  cost. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  is  the 
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The  crowning  work  of  the  year  by  the  Dramatic  Association  of  Greenwich  House,  New  York,  was 
the  presentation  of  Pygmalion  and  Galatea.  Writing  of  it  in  the  settlement's  annual  report,  Marion  Curtiss 
shows  that  the  attempt  to  come  up  to  the  high  standard  demanded  had  a  marked  effect.  It  gave  a  definite 
idea  of  team  work,  of  "house"  pride  and  self -con  lulcnce.  It  brought  forward  boys  and  girls  who  had 
lingered  in  the  background,  and  it  created  so  strong  a  demand  for  dramatic  work  on  educational  principles 
that  a  trained  teacher  has  been  provided. 


brutalizing  effect  which  harsh  and  in- 
human treatment  of  prisoners  has  on 
keepers  and  wardens.  From  reports  in 
the  papers  it  seems  that  for  the  slight- 
est offences  prisoners  are  punished,  es- 
pecially those  let  out  to  contractors  as 
it  enables  the  contractors  to  get  more 
work  out  of  them.  The  wardens  and 
keepers  have  practically  all  power  and  the 
prisoners  practically  no  redress  or  very 
little  if  any.  Quite  an  army  is  employed 
in  guarding  and  looking  after  prisoners. 
I  f  they  have  to  treat  these  men.  who  are 
at  their  mercy,  in  the  right  way,  if  dark 
cells  and  lashes  and  other  cruel  punish- 
ments were  abolished  and  humane  treat- 
ment accorded  the  prisoners  we  would 
not  be  brutalizing  this  great  army  of 
men  who  have  them  in  charge. 

Every  prisoner  should  of  course  have 
a  reasonable  number  of  hours  of  occu- 
pation provided  for  him.  so  arranged, 
if  possible,  that  it  would  not  come  in 
competition  with  outside  labor.  I  think 
that  prison  labor  under  contract  is  very 
apt  to  be  abused.  First,  it  is  unfair  com- 
petition to  business  which  has  to  pay 
regular  wages,  but  the  particularly  bad 
feature  of  it  is  that  contractors  are  apt 
to  either  directly  or  indirectly  overwork 
prisoners  and  otherwise  misuse  them  for 
their  own  personal  advnntage. 

It  would  be  well,  wherever  it  can  be 
done,  to  have  prisoners  employed  on 
farms.  The  influence  of  direct  contact 
with  nature  is  very  good,  and  the  prod- 
uct of  prison  labor  employed  on  farms 
would  not  disturb  other  business.  F-ven 
if  it  should  happen  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
farm  products  it  would  to  that  extent 
help  towards  the  cheaper  cost  of  living 
which  in  so  much  desired  At  nnv  rntc. 


part  of  the  products  thus  raised  could  be 
used  in  the  maintenance  of  the  prisoners 
themselves. 

After  the  Discharge 

When  the  prisoner  is  finally  discharged 
he  should  be  helped  in  getting  employ- 
ment and  not  left  to  the  dancrer  of  re- 
lapsing into  lawlessness  through  idleness. 

Of  course,  the  question  of  the  segrega- 
tion of  prisoners  into  classes  is  an  import- 
ant one.  Obviously,  those  who  are  guilty 
of  comparatively  slight  offences  should 
be  kept  apart  from  those  who  are  guilty 
of  more  serious  offences,  or  from  those 
who  are  apparently  incorrigible.  That, 
however,  is  a  matter  upon  which  every 
one  agrees  and  only  needs  careful  obser- 
vation and  judgment  to  put  into  effect. 

With  reference  to  what  I  said  at  the 
beginning,  that  fair-minded  people  should 
protect  the  prisoner  in  his  helplessness. 
I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing 
if  committees  were  formed  in  different 
communities  to  keep  in  close  touch  with 
conditions  in  our  prisons  with  a  view  to 
seeing  that  fair  and  humane  treatment 
is  accorded  to  this  class  of  unfortu- 
nates and  to  study  the  whole  question  of 
the  best  way  to  handle  the  problem.  The 
criminal  should  be  regarded  by  society 
not  in  the  spirit  of  enmity  but  rather 
as  a  defective  which  he  undoubtedly  is. 
and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring 
him  back  into  a  normal  state. 

The  prisoner  should  be  paid  for  his 
labor.  Part  of  it  should  be  used  for 
his  maintenance  and  part  for  the  sup- 
pi  >rt  of  his  family.  When  he  is  dis- 
charged, employment  should  be  provid- 
ed and  opportunitv  given  him  to  lead  an 
honest  life. 
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HIO  CHILD  WELFARE  DFPART- 
MENT-By  Hastings  H.  Hart 


THE  OHIO  Board  of  State  Char- 
ities is  making  encouraging  progress  in 
the  development  of  its  new  Children's 
Welfare  Department,  under  the  Ohio 
Children's  Code.  The  Board  of  State 
Charities  selected  as  director  and  assist- 
ant director,  C.  V.  Williams,  superin- 
tendent of  the  New  Jersey  Children's 
Home  Society,  and  Fsther  Faton.  of  the 
Department  of  Child  helping  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation.  The  Chil- 
dren's Welfare  Department  is  respons- 
ible for  the  supervision  of  institutions 
and  societies  caring;  for  dependent,  ne- 
glected and  delinquent  children,  and  will 
ultimately  be  responsible  for  the  plac- 
ing-out  of  children  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  .Board  of  State  Charities 
under  the  Children's  Code. 

At  the  outset  some  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced because  the  representatives  of 
the  children's  institutions  of  Ohio,  es- 
pecially the  county  children's  homes, 
were  uneasy  lest  their  interests  should 
suffer  in  the  administration  of  the  new 
law. 

A  special  conference  of  superintend- 
ents and  officials  connected  with  insti- 
tutions and  agencies  caring  for  depend- 
ent and  neglected  children,  was  held  at 
Columbus  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Board  of  State  Charities.  This  was  a 
very  representative  gathering.  After 
the  free  discussion  the  conference 
adopted  resolutions  in  which  they  fav- 
ored the  fullest  co-operation  with  the 
Board  of  State  Charities;  confidential 
registration  by  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities of  all  children  cared  for  in  institu- 
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tions;  state  inspection  of  child-helping 
institutions;  use  of  county  children's 
homes  for  the  temporary  care  of  chil- 
dren whose  parents  are  in  temporary 
distress,  with  the  proviso  that  such  par- 
ents should  pay  board  when  possible; 
placing  of  children  who  are  absolutely 
dependent  in  family  homes  as  early 
as  practicable,  but  with  the  exercise  of 
the  utmost  care  in  the  selection  of  fos- 
ter homes;  obtaining  complete  family 
histories  as  an  indispensable  guide  to 
dealing  with  dependent  children;  care- 
ful physical  examination  to  discover  the 
needs  for  medical  and  surgical  care. 

The  conference  reaffirmed  the  prin- 
ciples adopted  by  the  White  House  Con- 
ference in  1899.  It  promises  well  for 
the  efficiency  of  the  new  code. 

HREE    SCORE    YEARS    AND    15 
OF  STATISTICS 

THE  SEVENTY-FIFTH  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  American  Statistical  As- 
sociation, recently  held  in  Boston,  was 
noteworthy  for  the  messages  which  came 
from  foreign  delegates  several  of  whom 
were  in  attendance.  The  papers  and  ad- 
dresses were  appropriately  devoted  in 
the  main  to  a  review  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  and  an  emphasis 
upon  the  services  which  statistics  may 
render  to  science,  business  and  govern- 
ment. 

Particular  interest  attached  to  points 
raised  by  S.  Rossiter  in  speaking  of  the 
work  of  the  federal  government.  He 
showed  that  twenty-nine  different  gov- 
ernment bureaus  devote  a  part  of  their 
time  to  the  collection  of  various  kinds 
of  data  and  he  held  that  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  permanent  census  bu- 
reau, the  independence  and  authority  of 
the  census  office  had  been  sacrificed.  It 
became  a  part  of  the  regular  system  of 
government  bureaus,  with  the  consequent 
delays  and  diffusion  of  authority.  He 
contended  that  the  work  of  the  thirteenth 
census  had  thus  been  hindered  and  ren- 
dered less  effective  than  the  previous 
ones. 

The  increasing  service  of  statistics  to 
the  social  sciences  was  emphasized. 
Prof.  Franklin  H.  Giddings  for  sociol- 
ogy, and  Prof.  David  Kinley,  for  eco- 
nomics, showed  how  these  studies  are 
becoming  more  scientific  because  of  the 
application  of  statistical  methods  and 
how  social  legislation  is  being  founded 
on  fact  instead  of  theory. 

Prof.  Walter  Wilcox  discussed  the 
training  of  the  statistician  and  declared 
that  the  student  should  acquire  know- 
ledge of  statistical  method  not  only  in 
lecture  rooms  but  by  experience  in  an 
official  statistical  office.  The  late  Car- 
roll D.  Wright,  he  said,  did  much  to 
develop  a  group  of  American  labor  sta- 
tisticians while  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor,  and  in  this  same  man- 
ner William  Farr  trained  men  in  Eng- 
land and  F.rnest  Fngel  in  Prussia. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  coming 
year  are  president,  John  Koren  of  Bos- 
ton; treasurer,  S.  B.  Pearmain  of  Bos- 
ton; secretary,  Carroll  W.  Doten  of 
Boston;  assistant  secretaries.  E.  P. 
Seeker,  of  Washington  and  R.  E.  Chad- 
dock  of  New  York  city;  editor,  William 
B.  Bailey  of  Yale  University. 
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OSP1TAL  SOCIAL  SERVICE  AND 
RBLIHF  SOCIETIES 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Hospital  Social  Service  Confer- 
ence steps  were  taken  to  bring  about 
closer  co-operation  between  the  medical 
social  service  departments  of  New  York 
city  and  agencies  which  provide  relief. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  consider  the 
standardization  of  hospital  social  ser- 
vice in  New  York  city  and  the  discus- 
sion brought  out  sharply  the  divergent 


THE  LARGER  CHARITY 

McConnellsburg,  Pa.,  has  597 
people.  House  rents  average  $60 
a  year.  The  streets  are  lighted  by 
oil  lamps.  From  a  spring  on  the 
mountain  side,  the  village  water 
supply  is  piped. 

A  leisurely  stage  furnishes  trans- 
portation to  the  railroad,  ten  miles 
away.  There  is  no  almshouse,  no 
poverty.  When  accident,  sickness 
or  shiftlessness  make  life  difficult 
for  some,  the  neighbors  or  the  vil- 
large  sewing  circle  help. 

New  York  city  has  ten  thousand 
times  more  people  than  McCon- 
ncllsburg.  Its  problems  are  in- 
finitely more  complex.  They  must 
be  met  with  invention,  organisa- 
tion and  vision — electricity,  twelve- 
story  apartments,  subways,  Croton 
aqueducts. 

McConnelhburg  methods  will  not 
solve  transportation  and  conges- 
tion for  New  York,  nor  can  our 
poverty  be  met  by  the  haphazard 
kindness  of  its  sewing  circle.  Our 
social  problems  demand  adminis- 
tration, broad  human  sympathy 
and  constructive  vision — the  type 
of  mind  that  plans  Hudson  tubes 
and  Brooklyn  bridges. 

This  is  the  ideal  behind  the  Char- 
ity Organisation  Society — applying 
to  an  enormous  task  the  best  that 
modern  progress  affords.  It  is  the 
larger  charity. 

— From  the  weekly  "Bulletin" 
of  the  New  York  Charity  Organ- 
isation Society. 


points  of  view  which  have  made  co- 
operation difficult. 

Frank  J.  Bruno  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society,  reported  that  the  re- 
lief societies  were  unanimous  in  their 
willingness  to  co-operate  and  that  the 
societies  found  their  relationship  with 
the  medical  social  service  departments 
satisfactory.  Dr.  Alexander  Lambert, 
on  the  other  hand,  revealed  a  wide  di- 
vergence both  in  the  practice  of  the  so- 
cial service  departments  in  seeking  co- 
operation with  relief  societies  and  in 
their  estimate  of  the  results  which  are 
obtained. 

The  divergencies  came  out  sharply  in 
the  discussion.  Dr.  Lambert  had  de- 
fined hospital  social  service  as  "that  part 
of  organized  charity  which  endeavors  to 
rehabilitate  individuals  or  families  whose 
need  for  assistance  is  in  some  way  due 
to  accident  or  ill  health."  There  was  an 
evident  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  medi- 
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cal  social  service  workers,  explicitly 
stated  by  Dr.  Sidney  Goldstein  of  the 
Free  Synagogue,  that  every  case  in- 
volving sickness  under  the  care  of  a 
social  service  worker  in  which  other 
agencies  are  concerned  should  be  re- 
garded by  all  such  agencies  as  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  social  ser- 
vice department. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Morris  D.  Wald- 
man  of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities 
that  the  purpose  aimed  at  by  hospital 
social  service  as  defined  by  Dr.  Lambert, 
has  been  the  function  of  relief  societies 
since  their  inception.  Mr.  Bruno  also 
made  it  clear  that  the  position  of  ex- 
clusive leadership  claimed  for  medical 
social  service  workers  involved  a  readi- 
ness to  assume  full  responsibility  for  the 
welfare  of  families  in  their  charge  on 
other  sides  than  that  of  health. 

In  spite  of  the  disagreement  the  con- 
ference did  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  co-operation  between  the  two  fields 
at  work  is  imperative.  The  outcome  of 
the  discussion  was  that  the  question  was 
referred  to  a  committee. 

INDSOR,  VERMONT,  AND  ITS 
COUNTY  SURVEY 

A  social  welfare  exhibit  in  a  small 
village,  bringing  1,700  people  from 
twelve  different  communities,  the  ther- 
mometer standing  at  25  below  jero, 
sounds  like  a  dream.  But  this  very 
thing  occurred  in  White  River  Junction, 
Vt.,  several  weeks  ago.  The  moving 
spirit  was  the  Windsor  County  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  county  committee,  whose  pro- 
gressive work  has  been  noticed  before  in 
THE  SURVEY. 

Co-operating  with  this  committee 
were  the  local  organizations — education- 
al, business,  religious,  philanthropic,  the 
County  Agricultural  Association,  var- 
ious state  and  national  agencies.  All 
joined  to  set  forth  by  charts,  models, 
moving  pictures,  and  talks  the  subjects 
and  conditions  in  which  each  is  inter- 
ested, with  all  the  emphasis  placed  upon 
the  needs  of  the  town  of  Hartford. 

The  school  exhibit  was  as  vital  as 
any.  What  Hartford  Schools  Have 
Done,  Defects  in  our  School  System,  and 
The  Future  of  Our  Children  were  shown 
on  three  screens.  Conditions  in  1907 
were  contrasted  with  conditions  in  1913 
— fewer  schools  and  more  and  better 
teachers,  and  old-time  buildings  replaced 
by  new.  Defects  also  were  shown — the 
waste  of  non-attendance,  and  of  allow- 
ing children  to  attend'  in  poor  physical 
condition  when  medical  inspection  costs 
so  little.  And  for  the  future,  the  de- 
mand was  shown  for  more  emphasis  upon 
the  practical  in  education.  For  this  sec- 
tion of  the  exhibit,  and  one  other,  all 
the  work  upon  the  charts  was  done  by 
thirty  school  boys  under  the  direction 
of  the  drawing  teacher. 

The  influence  of  the  social  welfare  ex- 
hibit is  already  showing  itself  in  new 
interest  and  enthusiasm  for  a  better  so- 
cial order,  in  funds  raised  for  nursing, 
and  in  the  annual  town  meeting  where 
a  broader  attitude  toward  public  ques- 
tions was  evidenced  and  a  higher  tax 
voted.  A  rural  school  survey  was  made 
in  this  same  alert  county  of  Windsor. 
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"  SOME  INF'MATION  FOR  MOTHER  " 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Some  In  Filiation  for 
Mother  is  a  classic  and  should  be  in- 
serted in  school  readers  throughout  the 
country. 

H.  M.  FINCH. 

[Gen.  sec.,  Railroad  Department, 
V.    M.   C.   A.] 
Rocky   Mount,  N.  C. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  I  am  much  impressed 
with  Some  Ini'mation  for  Mother,  and 
am  writing  to  ask  if  I  may  reprint  it 
in  American  Motherhood,  with  due 
credit  to  THE  SURVEY. 

DELI.A   T.   LUTES. 
[Editor,  American   Motherhood.] 

Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


TELEGRAM  TO  THE  EDITOR:  Would  like 
very  much  to  run  in  California  Outlook 
Some  Inf'mation  for  Mother,  and  will 
appreciate  your  securing  consent  for  us. 
Please  wire  answer  collect. 

MEYER  LISSNEK. 
[Editor,   California   Outlook.] 

Los  Angeles. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  John  Palmer  Gavit's 
Some  Inf'mation  for  Mother  is  the  best 
exposition  of  the  sex  story  I  have  ever 
seen.  I  have  read  volumes  upon  the 
subject  and  it  puts  the  whole  thing  in 
those  two  pages  more  effectively  than 
most  writers  do  in  a  good-sized  volume. 

CHARLES  F.  F.  CAMPBELL. 
[Executive   Secretary, 

Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind.] 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  should  like  to  have 
100  copies  of  Mr.  Gavit's  article.  Some 
Inf'r/ation  for  Mother.  I  want  to  dis- 
tribute them  among  mothers  and  don- 
keys. 

JOHN  P.  PETERS. 
[Rector,  St.  Michael's  Church: 

chairman.  Committee  of  Fourteen.] 

Xew  York. 


To  THE  Enirou:  Mr.  Gavit's  article 
is  really  an  unusually  clever  example 
of  how  one  might  instill  elementary 
ideas  of  sex.  Rut  the  keynote  of  the 
whole  article  is  the  sentence.  "When  the 
child  is  olrl  enough  to  ask  he  is  old 
enough  to  have  an  honest  answer."  If 
we  could  only  establish  that  fact  in  the 
minds  of  all  the  parents  and  teachers: 
if  we  could  only  make  them  see  that 
the  very  shvnets  of  the  child  would  pre- 
vent its  asking  a  question  that  had  any 
double  meaning  to  the  youngster,  we 
should  have  achieved  the  greatest  vic- 
tory for  intelligent  sex  education.  The 
best  that  hiologv  can  do  is  to  prepare 
the  child  to  understand  the  honest  an- 
swers to  it*  honest  questions:  and  the 


best  that  lecturers  in  later  life  can  do 
is  to  counteract  in  the  mind  of  the  lis- 
tener as  far  as  possible  the  effect  of 
dishonest  answers. 

EDWARD  L.  KEYES,  JR.,  M.D. 
[President,  Society  for  Sanitary 

and  Moral  Prophylaxis.] 
Xew    York. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  Mr.  Gavit's  idea  of 
sex  instruction  for  small  folk  impresses 
me  as  being  splendidly  done.  Of  course, 
it  may  be  difficult  for  the  average  par- 
ent to  find  just  the  right  opportunity  as 
"Iconoclast"  did.  Those  of  us  who  are 
fortunate  in  living  in  or  near  to  country 
life,  however,  have  the  same*  opportun- 
ity, and  this  sketch  indicates  how  easy  it 
would  be  to  instruct  our  little  children 
properly  in  these  matters. 

WM.  H.  HAGER. 
[Hager  &  Bro.,  Department  Store.] 

I~ancastcr,  Pa. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  I  like  Mr.  Gavit's  ar- 
ticle very  much.  Children  respect  sim- 
plicity and  truthfulness.  They  don't  like 
a  hazy  poetical  roundabout  statement. 
The  attempt  to  make  a  fact  "beautiful" 
is  often  a  lazy  excuse  on  the  part  of  the 
beautifier  to  avoid  clarity.  But  I  don't 
believe  in  anticipating  the  rise  of  curi- 
osity in  the  child.  Many  children  de- 
velop late.  One  has  to  be  intimate 
enough  with  one's  child  to  know  when 
that  curiosity  springs  up. 

MARY  K.  SIMKHOVITCH. 
[Headworker,  Greenwich   House.] 

N'ew   York. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  think  we  all  agree 
on  the  necessity  of  imparting  such 
information.  It  depends  altogether 
upon  who  tells  it  and  how  it  is 
done.  Personally.  I  approve  of  the  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Gavit.  A  mother  of  several 
children  said  after  reading  it,  "I  want 
to  keep  that  article,  it  is  the  best  ever." 

A.  W.  BUTI.ER. 
[Secretary,  Board  of  State  Charities.] 

Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

CONFIDENTIAL  EXCHANGE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Can  you  give  me 
space  in  your  columns  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  term  "confidential 
Exchange  of  Information"  is  the  best 
that  can  be  devised  for  the  central  regis- 
tration bureau  to  which  it  has  been  wide- 
ly applied? 

It  appears  to  me  to  have  two  serious 
disadvantages:  In  the  first  place,  it  tends 
to  convey  to  the  mind  of  "the  man  in 
the  street"  an  unfortunate  idea  of  secret 
detective  service.  The  first  impression 
is.  of  course,  very  liable  to  stick  and  not 
only  give  undue  prominence  to  a  branch 
of  charity  organization  activity  which 
for  every  reason  should  be  kept  sub- 


ordinate, namely,  the  negative  work  of 
detecting  fraud  and  preventing  impost- 
ure, but  also  to  keep  many  people  from 
registering  their  "cases"  with  the  bu- 
reau through  an  unthinking  fear  of  some 
sort  of  prying  or  spying. 

Secondly  and  more  seriously,  the  term 
is  a  misnomer.  What  information  the 
bureau  has  to  give  is  not  real  informa- 
tion. It  is  only  the  indication  of  where 
information  can  be  secured  if  desired. 
What  would  be  thought  of  a  commercial 
or  civic  information  bureau  that  direct- 
ed all  inquirers  elsewhere  for  the  in- 
formation they  came  seeking? 

If  the  current  name,  confidential  ex- 
change of  information,  is  infelicitous  and 
inexact,  what  can  best  take  its  place? 
Social  registration  bureau  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  a  label  that  fits  the 
goods,  so  to  speak,  but  it  smacks  a  bit, 
perhaps  of  red-tapery.  Social  service 
exchange  would  seem  to  have  many  good 
points,  among  them,  as  has  well  been 
stated,  that  of  being  "attractive"  instead 
of  repellant. 

Can  your  readers  suggest  a  better 
term? 

FREDERICK  A.  BLOSSOM. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


SOCIAL  WORKERS  AND  ALCOHOL 
To  THE  EDITOR:  Hurrah  for  you!   At 
last  you've  got  your  good  medicine  and 
had  the  sense  to  print  it.    May  the  good 
work  go  bravely  on  and  you  lead  social 
workers  to  take  the  field  against  alcohol 
in  the  most  enlightened  way.    My  thanks 
to  the  writer  in  March  21st  issue.    I  am 
an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  THE  SUR- 
VEY and  all  it  stands  for.     By  the  next 
generation  you'll  start  in  on  tobacco. 
EVA  G.  PRICE. 
Lansing,  Mich. 

ANTI-PENSION  LEAGUE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Is  it  not  about  time 
for  the  social  workers  of  the  community 
to  organize  an  anti-pension  league  with 
a  view  of  reducing  the  tremendous  an- 
nual bill  for  pensions  which  retards  the 
development  of  social  work  by  the  fed- 
eral government,  because  of  the  lack  of 
funds?  The  charity  organizations  of 
the  various  cities  and  towns  of  the 
country  could  make  reports  upon  the 
conditions  of  individuals  now  receiving 
pensions  with  a  view  to  securing  the  can- 
cellation of  pensions  to  those  not  actually 
entitled  to  same. 

R.  T.  NEWTON. 

[Secretary,  Texas  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Corrections.] 
Austin,  Tex. 


BILLBOARDS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Referring  to  J.  D. 
Hailman's  letter  on  billboards  in  THE 
SURVEY  of  March  21,  I  should  like  to 
call  your  attention  to  another  aspect  of 
the  subject. 

THE  SURVEY  hz.1  'rcm  lime  to  time 
shown  an  interest  in  the  cost  of  living. 
The  billboard  industry,  aside  from  all 
its  destructive  qualities  and  the  fact 
that  practically  all  billboards  are  a  nuis- 
ance, offensive  and  useless  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  is  a  heavy  tax  on  the  people. 
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In  a  talk  before  the  City  Club  of 
Chicago  on  December  7,  1912,  Frank 
XVarren  of  the  Bill  Posters'  Union  said: 

"In  the  city  of  Chicago  we  have,  at  a 
minimum,  30,000  men  employed  in  the 
printing  and  bill-posting  industries. 
Multiply  that  by  two,  because  the  fam- 
ilies will  average  two — the  children  of 
the  men  that  are  married  will  make  up 
for  the  bachelors — and  that  gives  us 
60,000.  There  are,  then,  60,000  mouths 
to  be  fed  out  of  the  bill  posting  in- 
dustry." 

I  do  not  know  what  the  figures  may 
be  for  the  country  at  the  present  time 
but  some  time  ago  I  saw  a  statement 
that  there  are  8,500,000  lineal  f,eet  of 
boards  ten  feet  high,  or  about  1,600 
miles.  It  was  also  stated  that  $10,600,000 
was  invested  in  hoardings,  $100,000,000 
in  the  allied  trades  and  that  the  annual 
cost  of  such  advertising  at  that  time  was 
$430,000,000,  or  $15  per  wage-earner. 

As  I  see  it,  it  would  be  better  for  the 
people  if  the  army  of  men  engaged  in 
this  work  were  maintained  in  idleness, 
though  it  would  not  be  so  good  for  the 
men.  The  boards  we  could  better  get 
along  without  on  account  of  the  qualities 
above  mentioned.  They  enable  owners 
to  maintain  undeveloped  land  by  mak- 
ing the  community  pay  the  taxes  on 
the  land  while  they  keep  it  idle. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  this  army  of 
men  were  engaged  in  intensive  agricul- 
ture or  other  constructive  work  it  would 
be  difficult  to  measure  the  contrast. 

Chicago  feeds  her  60,000  people  and 
gets  worse  than  nothing  in  return.  The 
country  feeds  an  enormous  army  in  the 
same  way. 

E.  T.  HARTMAN. 
[Secretary,  Massachusetts 

Civic  League.] 

Boston. 


TO  "PRO  BONO  PUBLICO,"  "G.  A. 

O."  AND  "NEW  ROCHELLE" 
THE  SURVEY  publishes  communica- 
tions over  fictitious  signatures  when  the 
writers  have  good  reason  for  concealing 
their  identity.  It  does  not  do  so  when 
the  writers  are  unknown  to  the  editor. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  CRIPPLES 

If  you  should  suddenly  turn  a'  corner 
anywhere  in  New  York  city  and  bump 
into  a  cripple  you  will  be  able  to  find 
him,  his  name,  his  past  physical  care, 
education  and  industrial  training  in  the 
registry  now  being  compiled  by  the  Fed- 
eration of  Associations  for  Cripples.  A 
similar  registrv  for  Brooklyn  will  be 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Charities.  A 
year  ago  the  federation,  which  includes 
fifteen  homes,  schools,  and  other  or- 
ganizations, started  a  study  of  the  facili- 
ties for  their  physical  care,  education  and 
industrial  training.  As  a  result  it  dis- 
covered that  many  cripples  are  not 
reached.  One  estimate  of  the  number 
of  cripples  in  New  York  is  25,000.  Yet 


some  of  the  industrial  schools  for  crip- 
ples have  vacancies  in  their  classes. 

The  result  has  been  the  establishment 
of  a  central  bureau  and  the  beginning  of 
the  registry,  which  follows  the  plan  of 
the  London  Invalid  Children's  Aid  As- 
sociation. A  permanent  shop  and  ex- 
hibit are  planned  and  a  periodical,  the 
American  Journal  of  Care  for  Cripples. 


MISSOURI  CONTRACT  LABOR 

With  sentiment  throughout  the  state 
against  contract  labor  in  the  peniten- 
tiary, and  with  a  legislative  investigat- 
ing committee  working  on  a  new  system, 
the  people  of  Missouri  have  no  hope  of 
abolishing  it  under  two  years.  It  was 
thought  a  year  ago  that  agitation  against 
contract  labor  had  been  successful  but 
the  Legislature  was  unable  to  agree  on 
a  substitute  plan.  Recently  it  let  con-  - 
tracts  for  two  years,  which  affect  prac- 
tically all  of  the  2,400  inmates,  men  and 
women. 

The  contractors  are  to  pay  seventy- 
five  cents  a  day  for  eight  hours'  labor 
of  each  prisoner — five  cents  more  than 
before.  The  contracts  were  let  to  the 
Ruart  Saddlery  Co.,  Star  Clothing  Co., 
and  Priesmeyer  Shoe  Co. 

CHARITIES  CONFERKNCE  COMMITTEES 

Committees  on  organization,  nomina- 
tions, resolutions  and  time  and  place,  to 
report  at  the  Memphis  meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction,  have  been  announced  by  the 
president,  Professor  Graham  Taylor. 
The  appointments  are  as  follows: 

Organization :  Homer  Folks,  chair- 
man, New  York;  E.  M.  Williams,  Cleve- 
land ;  Ida  M.  Cannon,  Boston ;  Grace 
Trumbull,  San  Francisco;  M.  J.  Tap- 
pins,  Madison,  Wis. ;  Virginia  Mc- 
Mechen,  Seattle ;  Dr.  Frank  P.  Norbury, 
Springfield,  111. ;  J.  Byron  Deacon,  Pitts- 
burgh ;  Kate  Holladay  Claghorn,  New 
York ;  Daisy  Denson.  Raleigh,  N.  C. ; 
J.  W.  Magruder,  Baltimore;  Rabbi 
Stephen  S.  Wise,  New  York;  Wilfred 
S.  Reynolds,  Chicago. 

Nomination :  James  Mullenbach, 
chairman.  Chicago:  Eva  Whiting  White, 
Boston;  Robert  W.  Hebberd,  Albany, 
N.  Y. ;  Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  Chicago ; 
Maurice  Willows,  New  York ;  Aretas  E. 
Kepford,  Des  Moines ;  Charles  C.  Still- 
man,  St.  Paul;  Ernest  P.  Bicknell, 
Washington;  Jean  Gordon,  New  Or- 
leans. 

Resolutions :  Jacob  Billikopf,  chair- 
man, Kansas  City;  Adah  Hopkins, 
Grinnell ;  G.  B.  Robinson,  New  York. 

Time  and  Place:  Judge  G.  S.  Addams, 
chairman,  Cleveland :  Joseph  C.  Logan, 
Atlanta ;  Robert  J.  Keiso,  Boston ;  Har- 
riet E.  Anderson,  Louisville;  Frank  D. 
Loomis,  Indianapolis;  A.  J.  McKelway, 
Washington;  Kate  Barnard,  Oklahoma; 
William  Thomas,  Denver;  Minnie  F. 
Low,  Chicago;  J.  T.  Mastin,  Richmond; 
C.  L.  Stonaker,  Newark ;  George  B. 
Mangold,  St.  Louis;  T.  J.  Edmonds, 
Cincinnati:  Frank  E.  Wade,  Buffalo; 
Dr.  John  R.  Haynes,  Los  Angeles:  Prof. 
John  M.  Gillette,  University,  N.  D. ; 
Robert  J.  Newton,  Austin.  Tex.;  V.  R. 
Manning,  Portland.  Ore. ;  Edwin  D.  Sol- 
enberger,  Philadelphia. 
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The  GIST  of  IT— 

\yOMEN'S  votes  in  Chicago  while  not 
enough  to  elect  any  women  candidates 
for  the  city  council,  displayed  discrimination 
and  intelligence  on  public  questions.  They 
knocked  out  946  saloons  "down  state"  and 
elected  many  women  as  township  officers. 
Jane  Addams  served  as  a  judge  of  election 
in  her  own  precinct  and  Mary  McDowell  said 
that  the  election  gave  her  a  sense  of  a 
"great  new  neighborliness."  Page  69. 

<.T  HACKING  by  falsehood"  is  Dr.  Wil- 
liams's  description  of  much  of 
the  "scientific  temperance"  in  school 
text-books.  More's  the  pity,  he  holds, 
with  "the  steadily  rising  tide  of  alcoholism 
and  pernicious  cigarette  smoking  in  this 
country."  Page  74. 

^/[ETHODS  of  promoting  industrial  peace 
were  considered  at  the  first  week's 
hearings  before  the  Federal  Industrial  Re- 
lations Commission-  There  was  discussion 
of  protocols,  collective  bargaining  and 
unions,  but  the  greatest  impression  was  made 
by  a  witness  who,  from  his  personal  ex- 
perience, interpreted  the  part  that  a  "third 
man"  can  play  in  labor  disputes.  Page  71. 

insurance  as  a  business  of  state  gov- 
ernment is  now  in  operation  in  the 
United  States.  Wisconsin's  experiment 
leads  the  way.  The  first  policies  were  is- 
sued last  fall.  State  and  county  officials  are 
authorized  to  handle  applications  and  pre- 
miums, thus  saving  cost  of  special  agents. 
Page  72. 

cEX    hygiene    education    for    college    and 
normal   school  girls   is   now    furthered 
through  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  traveling  lecturer. 
Page  76. 

POLLUTED  water  in  Mikveh  baths  in  New 
York  tenement  basements   is   a  health 
menace.    Page  77. 

^  "philanthropic  pilgrim's  progress"  was 
the  feature  at  the  first  birthday  party 
of  the  Cleveland  Federation  f»r  Charity  and 
Philanthropy.  It  showed  how  Mr.  Citizen 
journeyed  from  disorganized  benevolence  to 
a  clearing  house  plan  which  brought  more 
money  and  more  givers.  The  average  is  now 
$1,000  a  day  and  the  goal  $400,000  this  year. 
Page  68. 

]yjAKE  Civic  Club  day  your  shopping  day 
— this  slogan  has  rallied  out-of-town 
shoppers  for  social  welfare  discusssion  at 
luncheons  of  the  Sacramento  Civic  Club. 
Page  69. 

QUNMEN  grew  in  city  streets.  Does 
New  York's  west  side  wilderness  of 
asphalt  provide  fertile  soil  for  a  new  crop? 
Mine's  pictures  show  how  boyhood  lawless- 
ness is  merely  play  unprovided  for.  Page 
80. 

PHILADELPHIA'S  Health  Bureau  gets 
reports  on  home  conditions  of  hospital 
patients.  Sometimes  it  means  a  concerted 
attack  by  a  hospital  social  worker,  a  relief 
agency,  doctor,  nurse  and  sanitary  in- 
spector before  conditions  can  be  righted. 
Page  78. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  POOR  LUNG- 
ERS WHO  GO  WEST 

NINE  SOUTHWESTERN  states  have 
joined  in  an  effort  to  secure  federal 
legislation  to  provide  hospitals  for  con- 
sumptives without  means  who  come  from 
other  states  seeking  health.  The  con- 
stant influx  of  such  persons,  for  whom 
support  and  care  must  be  provided,  con- 
stitutes a  problem  which,  the  advocates 
:he  legislation  contend,  is  interstate 
in  its  proportions  and  properly  one  to 
be  handled  by  federal  authorities. 

At  the  request  of  the  Southwestern 
Tuberculosis  Conference,  Governor  Col- 
quitt  of  Texas  organized  a  committee 
of  ninety-nine,  the  members  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  governors  of  Arizona, 
California,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Texas  and 
Utah.  This  committee  stands  sponsor 
for  the  Shafroth-Callaway  bill  now  he- 
fore  Congress. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  use  of  aban- 
doned military  reservations  and  other 
government  property  in  the  Southwest 
for  tuberculosis  hospitals  for  indigent 
consumptives,  the  hospitals  to  be  oper- 
ated under  the  direction  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
regulations  for  the  administration  of  the 
institutions  to  be  issued  by  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury.  The  bill  also  provides 
that  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  Hospital  at  Fort  Staunton,  N'.  M.. 
may  be  used  for  any  indigent  consump- 
tives who  "have  contracted  their  infec- 
tion in  another  state  and  who  by  reason 
of  their  affliction  are  a  menace  to  inter- 
state commerce." 

The  advocates  of  the  bill  urge  its  pas- 
sage on  the  grounds  that: 

"The  states  and  cities  of  the  South- 
west cannot  care  for  these  unfortunates. 
They  do  not,  as  yet,  adequately  provide 
for  the  care  of  their  own  sick.  The 
states  and  cities  from  which  these  peo- 
ple come  do  not  aid  them.  The  people 
•>f  the  United  States  as  a  whole  should 
.ict  to  assist  these  consumptive  citizens. 

"The   health   records  of  one   city   in 

Texas    for   twenty-three   years   show   a 

total  of  34.608  deaths  from  all  causes, 

which  number  6.959  or  20  per  cent 

were  reported  to  have  been  caused  by 
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tuberculosis.  Of  the  6,959  tuberculosis 
deaths,  2,282,  or  33  per  cent  had  lived 
in  the  city  less  than  six  months  prior 
to  their  decease,  the  most  dangerous  pe- 
riod of  their  illness  from  the  standpoint 
of  infection  of  others. .  Furthermore, 
4,016  cases  lived  in  the  cit>  less  than 
three  years  prior  to  dc.. 

Some  critics  of  this  legislation  who 
are  in  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  the 
Southwest  in  the  solution  of  their  prob- 
lem feel  that  the  Shafroth-Calloway  bill 
does  not  meet  the  situation.  It  is  con- 
tended, for  example,  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  bill  as  now  before  Congress 
which  would  serve  as  a  check  upon 
physicians,  poor  authorities,  relief  so- 
cieties and  others  against  sending  an  in- 
creasing number  of  indigent  consump- 
tives to  the  Southwest.  They  contend 
that  if  the  bill  specifically  provided  that 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  an  indigent  "lunger"  who  be- 
comes a  public  charge  before  he  gains 
residence  in  the  Southwest  were  charge- 
able against  his  home  town  or  county, 
officials  and  doctors  would  stop  sending 
such  patients  away,  since  they  could  care 
for  them  more  cheaply  and  as  well  at 
home,  and  save  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion besides.  This  would  help  also,  they 
point  out,  to  stimulate  increased  local 
hospital  provision. 

SCHOOL  BOARD  AS  BANKER  FOR 
CHILDREN 

"BE  THRIFTY"  has  long  been  a  pre- 
cept taught  in  the  public  schools,  but 
the  school  board  of  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
has  decided  to  give  the  children  of  that 
city  practical  encouragement  to  carry  it 
out.  To  that  end  it  has  organized  itself 
into  a  banking  corporation  and  has  es- 
tablished a  penny  provident  fund  in  the 
•chools. 

This  wai  conducted  last  year  by  the 
United  Charities  and  in  taking  over  the 
institution  the  school  board  added  to  its 
membership  a  representative  of  that  or- 
ganization. Six  banks  are  paying  the 
salary  of  a  manager  for  the  School 
Savings  Association. 

During  the  first  week  the  school  chil- 
dren of  Little  Rock,  a  city  of  50,000,  de- 
posited $343  and  during  the  second  $510. 


PIONEERS    OF    A    NEW    SPIRIT— 
REFORMATORY  TO  FARM 

"WHAT'S  THIS  any  way?  Some 
kind  of  sho.v?"  said  a  man  the  other  day 
to  an  energetic  woman  going  through 
the  Erie  railway  station  in  Jersey  City 
with  twelve  young  fellows,  each  of  whom 
carried  bedding  rolled  up  and  tied  with 
a  string,  a  box  of  sandwiches  and  a 
change  of  underclothes. 

"Oh,  my,  no,"  she  laughed.  "It's  just 
a  school." 

The  woman  was  Katharine  B.  Davis, 
commissioner  of  corrections  of  New 
York  city,  and  her  "troupe"  consisted 
of  boys  from  the  New  York  Reforma- 
tory for  Male  Misdemeanants  on  Hart's 
Island.  They  were  bound  for  the  city's 
new  610-acre  farm  near  New  Hampton, 
X.  Y.,  where  thej  were  planning  to 
camp  out  until  they  could  build  their 
own  bunk  house. 

Last  year  the  city  bought  these  610 
acres  of  beautiful,  hilly  land  and  $450,- 
000  was  appropriated  for  improvements 
and  buildings.  Then  a  stringency  came 
along  and  the  appropriation  was  re- 
scinded. Commissioner  Davis  thus  came 
into  office  with  610  acres  of  land  and 
no  money. 

Conditions  at  the  Hart's  Island  Re- 
formatory are  very  bad.  The  boys  there 
are  between  sixteen  and  thirty,  just  the 
age  of  the  girls  Miss  Davis  was  in 
charge  of  at  Bedford.  Many  are  first 
offenders.  The  institution  is  overcrowd- 
ed; there  are  no  facilities  for  recrea- 
tion or  classification;  and  although  the 
industrial  and  school  work  is  fairly  good 
there  is  only  a  tiny  patch  of  ground  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

Rather  than  wait  for  another  appro- 
priation Commissioner  Davis  started  to 
beg  in  order  that  she  might  begin  to 
transfer  the  boys  to  the  farm  immedi- 
ately. She  secured  a  transfer  of  eight 
thousand  odd  dollars  in  her  own  de- 
partment. A  friend  gave  the  salary  of 
the  farm  superintendent.  A  philan- 
thropic woman  gave  $500.  Seven  sad- 
dle horses  were  about  to  be  abandoned 
by  the  aqueduct  police  near  the  farm 
and  Miss  Davis  got  them  transferred 
to  her  department.  These  will  be  used 
for  plowing.  Cabot  Ward,  park  com- 
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missioner,  gave  a  plow  and  manure 
spreader.  The  Department  of  Health 
had  three  milch  cows  at  Otisville,  a  few 
miles  from  the  farm,  and  these  were 
turned  over  to  her.  After  the  boys  ar- 
rived at  the  farm,  some  of  them 
tramped  to  Otisville  and  drove  the  cows 
back. 

The  twelve  pioneers  ranged  from  18 
to  24  years  old.  They  were  selected 
from  the  389  boys  at  the  island,  all 
eager  to  go,  because  of  their  physical 
soundness  and  because  they  had  shown 
disposition  to  make  good.  The  night 
before  they  went  Commissioner  Davis 
had  a  heart-to-heart  talk  with  them  and 
showed  hew  the  success  of  the  whole 
experiment  rested  on  them.  Each  gave 
his  word  of  honor  to  do  his  best. 

The  bedding,  dishes,  and  food  sup- 
plies for  the  first  week  were  sent  ahead 
in  a  freight  car.  But  that  broke  down 
just  outside  Jersey  City,  so  every  boy 
had  to  carry  his  own  stuff.  Commis- 
sioner Davis  was  with  the  boys  when 
with  the  reformatory  band  playing  Auld 
Lang  Syne,  they  embarked  at  Hart's 
Island  for  a  boat  ride  around  the  Bat- 
tery to  the  Erie  station.  Just  as  they  were 
leaving,  Warden  Murtha  ran  down  to 
the  boat  with  a  white  bull  pup  for  mas- 
cot. "We  named  it  John  Martin,"  said 
Miss  Davis,  "but  discovered  later  it  was 
a  female  dog  so  we  shall  have  to  call 
it  Jane." 

At  Jersey  City  they  were  joined  by 
Robert  Rosenbluth,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  farm,  and  the  boys  carried  his 
suitcase,  violin  and  typewriter.  Nearly 
the  same  age  as  the  boys  (he  is  twenty- 
seven),  he  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  and 
of  an  agricultural  school.  Four  gradu- 


ates of  the  Cornell  agricultural  school 
are  to  be  farm  instructors. 

The  boys  are  building  a  bunkhouse 
for  twenty-five  under  the  direction  of 
the  Cornell  graduates  who  live,  eat  and 
sleep  with  them.  One  of  the  boys  is 
the  cook  for  the  party.  When  they  first 
arrived  they  camped  out  in  an  old  ten- 
ant's shack.  When  the  bunk  is  finished 
another  group  will  be  sent  from  the  re- 
formatory. During  the  summer  it  is 
hoped  to  increase  the  number  at  the 
farm  to  fifty  or  seventy-five.  They  will 
begin  gardening  as  soon  as  the  ground 
is  ready. 

Eventually  the  farm  will  need  more 
living  houses,  a  bakery,  laundry,  sew- 
age disposal  plant,  schools  and  out- 
buildings. But  even  if  she  had  had  the 
money  to  take  all  the  boys  to  the  farm 
at  once,  Commissioner  Davis  said,  she 
would  rather  have  done  it  this  way. 
A  wholesale  transference  would  have 
meant  carrying  along  also  the  traditions 
and  spirit  of  the  reformatory  on  Hart's 
Island.  She  believes  the  little  group 
there  now  will  develop  a  new  spirit 
which  will  be  imparted  to  those  who 
come  after. 

Since  the  first  group  was  sent  to  New 
Hampton  a  tiny  ray  of  financial  hope 
has  come  to  the  farm.  Some  time  ago 
it  was  determined  that  the  money  ac- 
cruing from  the  sale  of  the  King's  Coun- 
ty Penitentiary  should  be  used  only  for 
institutions  of  the  department  of  cor- 
rections within  the  city.  But  Governoi 
Glynn  has  signed  a  bill  which  releases 
the  money  for  any  department  institu- 
tion. The  whole  amount  is  $165,000. 
About  $30,000  will  be  available  for  the 
development  of  the  new  farm. 


CLOSE  FRIENDS 

THOUGH    A 

CENTURY 

APART 

"Aunty  Fan- 
ny" Banks,  107 
years  old,  has  a 
smile  for  every- 
one and  is  the 
center  of  the 
household  at  St 
Monica's  Home 
for  Sick  Col- 
ored Women 
and  Children  at 
Roxbury,  Mass. 
With  her  is 
seven-year  -  old 
"Margaret  Eliz- 
abeth,"  who 
reads  the  bible 
to  her  every 
day. 


FIRST  YEAR  OF  THE  CLEVELAND 
GROUP  PLAN  IN  GIVING 

THE  RESULTS  of  a  year  of  Cleve 
land's  experiment  in  co-operative  collec- 
tion of  support  for  philanthropic  agen- 
cies were  recently  presented  at  the  first 
birthday  party  of  the  Cleveland  Federa- 
tion for  Charity  and  Philanthropy. 

Over  700  charitable  givers,  trustees 
and  representatives  of  the  55  federated 
organizations  which  are  forming  the 
federation  were  in  attendance.  Music 
was  provided  by  groups  from  four  of 
the  federated  organizations,  and  there 
were  moving  and  talking  pictures  in 
which  Andrew  Carnegie  discussed  The 
Duties  of  the  Man  of  Wealth.  The 
working  of  the  federation  plan  was 
shown  in  a  stereopticon  report  entitled 
The  Philanthropic  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
President  Martin  A.  Marks  reported  on 
the  year's  progress.  James  R.  Garfield 
spoke  for  the  trustees  on  the  problems 
which  the  federation  must  solve,  and 
Executive  Secretary  C.  W.  Williams 
called  for  continued  interest  on  the  part 
of  givers. 

The  Philanthropic  Pilgrim's  Progress 
showed  the  journey  of  Mr.  Citizen 
"from  the  old  world  of  disorganized 
benevolence  to  that  which  is  to  come,  of 
federated  philanthropy,  a  series  of  mo- 
tionless but  moving  pictures,  passed  by 
the  directors  of  the  city  of  good  will, 
which  lies  in  the  state  of  universal  well 
being."  Mr.  Citizen  is  oppressed  by 'a 
burden  of  10,000  unwholesome  Cleve- 
land homes,  4,000  babies  who  die  each 
year,  20,000  children  who  do  not  have 
the  proper  chance  in  life,  and  3,000  fami- 
lies which  are  losing  in  the  battle  for 
right  existence. 

After  many  adventures,  he  lightens  his 
burden  by  putting  his  giving  on  the 
federation  plan  of  a  clearing  house  for 
charitable  funds  and  information.  He 
finds  that: 

In  1911-1912  4,118  federation  mem- 
bers (October  1)  gave  to  feder- 
ated institutions $126,735 

In  1912-1913,  federation 
members  pledged  to  the 
same  institutions : 

(a)  Through     federa- 
tion     $188,335.00 

(b)  Direct    26,027.50 

Total $214,363.00 

69.1  per  cent  gain 

Of  this  amount,  2,063  persons  who 
gave  nothing  to  federation  or- 
ganizations in  1912  subscribed..  14.749 
The  same  persons,  therefore,  who 
gave  $126,735  in  1912  gave  in  1913 
directly  and  by  federation  sub- 
scription blank 199.614 

57.5  per  cent  gain 

Where,  in  1912,  a  giver  gave  to  one 
organization,  he  gave  to  three 
through  the  federation  in  1913. 
(I'n  1909  two-thirds  of  all  givers 
of  $5  gave  to  one  organization 
only.) 

Mr.  Citizen  finally  enlists  in  the  feder- 
ation's march  toward  the  goal  of  $400.- 
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JUO   for  current   expenses   in   the   fiscal 
year  closing   September  30,    1914. 

President  Marks  appealed  for  the  same 
sort  of  co-operation  as  that  which,  in 
the  five  montlis  which  preceded  March  1, 
had  brought  in  $158,000  in  pledges,  with 
the  stream  continuing  close  to  $1,000  per 
calendar  day.  He  bespoke  especially  a 
Cleveland  in  which  the  givers  should 
not  number  a  mere  6,000,  as  they  did  be- 
fore the  formation  of  the  federation,  but 
close  to  60,000 — a  Cleveland  in  which 
every  man  and  woman  with  a  margin 
over  the  bare  necessities  of  life  should 
be  doing  a  share  in  helping  those  who 
•  lid  not  have  those  necessities. 

SOCIAL    WELFARE    LUNCHEONS 
FOR  OUT-OF-TOWN  SHOPPERS 

SACRAMENTO,  like  many  other 
American  cities,  is  the  interurban  and 
steam  railroad  center  of  a  region  con- 
taining numerous  small  cities  and  towns, 
each  with  a  woman's  club.  These  women 
do  much  of  their  shopping  in  Sacra- 
mento. The  Civic  Club  of  that  city  in 
conjunction  with  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce holds  weekly  luncheons  at  which 
social  betterment  topics  are  discussed, 
and  to  which  women  are  invited. 

As  a  next  step  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce organized  a  campaign  carrying 
the  slogan  "Make  Civic  Gub  day  your 
chopping  day"  to  every  civic  organiza- 
•ion  and  women's  club  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley.  The  result  is  a  large  attendance 
of  out-of-town  shoppers  who  listen  to 
the  addresses  and  join  in  the  discussions. 
Some  of  the  topics  and  speakers  have 
been:  The  Peace  Movement,  by  David 
Starr  Jordan;  Wider  Meaning  of  City 
Planning  by  John  Nolen;  Housing  Con- 
ditions in  California  by  Jessica  B.  Peix- 
>tto;  The  City  Manager  Plan  by  Prof. 
T.  H.  Read. 

Other  subjects  discussed  have  included 
playgrounds,  sanitation,  eugenics,  filtra- 
tion plants,  social  injustice  and  municip- 
alization  of  street  railways. 


TIME  EXPOSURES  by  HINE 


ILLITERATES  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

THE  THREE  YOUNGEST  IN  THIS  CROUP  AT  A  FALL  RIVER  MILL  ARE 
PORTUGUESE  CHILDREN  WHO  COULD  NOT  WRITE  THEIR  OWN  NAMES.  ONE 
COULD  NOT  SPELL  THE  NAME  OF  THE  STREET  HE  LIVED  ON.  ALL  THREE 
SPOKE  ALMOST  NO  ENGLISH. 

CHILDREN  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  ARE  'SUPPOSED  TO  PASS  A  FOURTH 
GRADE  TEST  BEFORE  RECEIVING  A  WORK  PERMIT,  BUT  THE  OFFICERS  WHO 
ISSUE  PERMITS  OCCASIONALLY  HELP  A  CHILD  TO  READ  EVEN  THE  SIMPLEST 
ENGLISH  SENTENCE. 

AT  BEST  THIS  STANDARD  IS  SO  LOW  THAT  THE  MEAGER  ENGLISH 
LEARNED  IN  SCHOOL  IS  SOON  FORGOTTEN  BY  CHILDREN  WHOSE  WORK 
FAILS  TO  STIMULATE  INTELLIGENCE  AND  WHO  HEAR  LITTLE  OR  NO 
ENGLISH  AT  HOME  AND  IN  THE  MILL. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE  HAS  FOUND  MANY 
WORKING  CHILDREN  WHO  CAN  NEITHER  READ  NOR  WRITE  ENGLISH  AND 
WHO  CANNOT  SPEAK  IT  WELL  ENOUGH  TO  TELL  WHAT  KIND  OP  WORK 
THEY  DO. 


T17OMEN>S     VOTING     SIGNIFICANTLY 
ILLINOIS-BY  GRAHAM  TAYLOR 


TESTED     IN 


W 


ILLINOIS  and  Chicago  give  the 
uutitry  the  most  significant  test  of  wo- 
men's voting.     The  local  elections  held 
April  7  are  recognized  to  be  epoch  mak- 
ing throughout  the  state  and  city.    The 
possibility  of  increasing  the  electorate  by 
over  a  million  and  a  half  women  voters 
n  the  state  and  by  nearly  half  a  million 
m  Chicago  was  anticipated  with  far  more 
concern  than  curiosity  as  to  what  would 
'•cRin  to  happen  on  the  registration  days 
ri  February  and  March.    What  actually 
happen  then  and  on  election  day  fur- 
nishes official  figures  and  cold  facts  on  a 
larger  scale  as  to  whether  and  how  wo- 
men will  vote. 

As   registration    is    required   only    in 

larger  places,  the  figures  for  the  state  can 

he  given  at  this  writing,  but  in  Chi- 


cago 217,614  women  registered  at  their 
first  opportunities.  Added  to  the  455,283 
men  on  the  polling  lists,  these  new  vo- 
ters increased  the  electorate  to  672,897 
voters,  the  largest  number  registered  in 
any  city  in  the  United  States. 

At  the  primaries  the  women's  votes 
came  within  1  per  cent,  of  equaling  the 
men's.  At  the  election  the  women  polled, 
at  the  lowest  count  of  the  police  returns, 
before  the  official  revision,  158,686  or  73 
per  cent  of  their  registered  voters,  while 
the  men's  votes  numbered  328,987  or  72 
per  cent  of  their  registrations.  This  is 
conceded  by  all  concerned  to  be  a  very 
favorable  showing  for  the  women  at 
their  first  registration  and  election.  It 
ought  to  dispel  the  conjecture  that  few 
women  want  to  vote  or  will  not  vote  if 


the  right,  whether  they  seek  it  or 
not. 

Next  as  to  the  test  of  the  way  they 
will  vote.  In  the  increased  number  and 
classification  of  candidates  for  the  city 
council  and  in  the  decision  required  upon 
no  less  than  twelve  measures  of  great 
public  importance  by  the  "little  ballot," 
measuring  no  less  than  40  by  12  inches 
of  solidly  printed  matter,  this  election 
exacted  of  all  Chicago  voters  as  great 
discrimination  as  they  had  ever  been  re- 
quired to  make.  It  therefore  severely 
tested  the  interest  and  intelligence  of 
all  new  voters,  especially  women  who  had 
hitherto  had  so  much  less  occasion  than 
men  to  consider  closely  such  subjects. 
How  did  they  stand  the  test? 

Th«  aldermanic  candidates  numbered 
154,  each  ward  having  from  two  to 
seven  names  to  choose  from,  and  desig- 
nated as  Democrats.  Republicans,  Pro- 
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gressives,  Prohibitionists,  Socialists,  In- 
dependents and  Non-partisans.  Report- 
ing on  the  character  and  qualification  of 
these  candidates,  the  Municipal  Voters' 
League  offered  the  voters  its  impartially 
stated  facts  and  its  advice  based  thereon ; 
the  United  Charities  issued  a  different  list 
of  candidates  endorsed  on  the  sole  issue 
of  "personal  liberty"  in  the  sale  and  con- 
sumption of  liquor;  and  the  newspapers 
urged  preferred  candidates,  all  the  in- 
fluential papers  endorsing  with  scarcely 
any  deviation  those  favored  by  the  Muni- 
cipal Voters'  League.  The  independence 
and  agreement  of  the  principal  papers  in 
taking  this  non-partisan  position  in  local 
elections  give  the  public-spirited  citizens 
of  Chicago  a  unique  advantage  over 
those  of  most  other  large  American 
cities. 

TpHE  votes  of  the  women,  which  were 
awaited  with  equal  eagerness  by  par- 
tisan leaders  and  by  the  rank  and  file  of 
those  who  had  hitherto  constituted  the 
non-partisan  balance  of  power,  tended 
decidedly  toward  non-partisanship  The 
newspapers  agreed  with  the  •  Municipal 
Voters'  Leagje  in  crediting  the  women 
with  electing  no  less  than  seven  of  the 
better  candidates  and  with  wielding  their 
power  either  to  defeat  or  lessen  the  major- 
ity of  many  more  undesirable  candidates. 
While  eight  women  were  candidates 
for  the  city  council  no  one  of  them  ex- 
pected to  be  elected,  but  each  entered 
the  lists  to  make  an  educational  cam- 
paign. Two  of  these  campaigns  were  es- 
pecially noteworthy.  Marion  K.  Drake 
led  the  forlorn  hope  in  running  against 
the  notorious  alderman,  "Bathhouse 
John"  Coughlin,  who  for  over  twenty 
years  has  disgraced  the  first  ward  and 
the  city  of  Chicago  by  exploiting  the 
floating  vote  of  the  lodging-houses.  Her 
spirited  campaign  against  his  character 
and  the  conditions  for  which  he  stands, 
was  well  supported  by  many  of  the  most 
influential  men  and  women  of  the  city, 
and  resulted  in  doubling  the  vote  cast 
against  him  as  compared  with  that  of  two 
years  ago.  With  7,355  men  voting  in 
that  ward,  and  only  a  few  more  than 
3,000  women,  this  is  a  good  showing,  al- 
though nearly  600  more  women  voted  for 
the  discredited  man  than  for  the  worthy 
woman  candidate,  which  is  not  surprising 
in  view  of  the  dependence  of  the  under- 
world upon  its  patrons. 

In  the  great  cosmopolitan  tenement 
house  family  ward  surrounding  the 
Northwestern  University  Settlement,  its 
head  resident,  Harriet  E.  Vittum  made  a 
most  effective  educational  campaign.  Her 
slogans  were  "For  the  babies,"  "For  the 
school  children,"  "For  the  working  boys 
and  girls,"  "For  men  and  women  "  un- 
der each  of  which  she  grouped  the  bet- 
ter home  conditions  and  municipal  poli- 
cies for  which  she  asked  votes.  A  house  to 
house  canvass  among  the  foreign  people, 
rousing  mass  meetings  with  many  men 
speaking  for  her  in  the  foreign  languages 


and  a  children's  parade  of  many  hundreds 
of  little  boys  and  girls  were  some  of  the 
features  of  the  campaign.  That  any  wo- 
man in  such  "a  man's  world"  as  this 
ward  has  been,  could  have  secured  1,421 
votes,  the  number  next  highest  to  that 
of  the  re-elected  alderman  speaks  highly 
for  her  candidacy. 

In  deciding  the  important  public  meas- 
ures, including  heavy  bonded  issues,  the 
women  showed  as  intelligent  discrimina- 
tion as  the  men.  In  proportion  as  these 
propositions  were  actually  most  danger- 
ous or  doubtful,  they  were  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated, — notably  a  discredited 
subway  scheme,  a  suspicious  county 
hospital  bond  issue,  and  some  city  bond 
issues  for  purposes  for  which  other  funds 
are  available. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency  dis- 
covered that  nearly  two  millions  of  pre- 
viously authorized  bonds  are  still  unsold 
by  the  administration.  It  therefore  ad- 
vised the  defeat  of  more  bonds  for  police 
and  fire  stations.  The  need  of  these  is 
acknowledged,  but  money  for  most  of 
them  is  in  hand.  The  people  heeded  this 
advice.  With  unerring  discretion,  two 
other  bond  issues  of  importance  to  pub- 
lic welfare  were  carried  by  heavy  votes. 
A  contagious  disease  hospital  and  other 
buildings  for  the  health  department,  and 
the  acquisition  and  improvement  of 
bathing  beaches,  were  thus  secured.  A 
demand  upon  the  Legislature  to  restore 
home  rule  for  the  control  of  public  utili- 
ties within  the  city  limits  also  received  a 
majority. 

Many  women  served  as  clerks  and 
judges  of  election  throughout  the  city, 
with  two  noteworthy  results — that  their 
services  were  highly  commended  by  the 
election  commissioners  and  that  every 
woman  official  reported  the  most  consid- 
erate and  decorous  speech  and  conduct 
upon  the  part  of  the  men  during  regis- 
tration and  election  days.  The  leading 
election  commissioner  issued  the  follow- 
ing statement  on  the  morning  after  elec- 
tion: 

"Chicago  women  are  again  to  be  con- 
gratulated as  an  influence  for  good-  in 
politics.  Their  presence  was  like  oil  up- 
on the  turbulent  waters  in  every  pre- 
cinct of  every  ward  in  which  there  were 
bitter  clashes.  In  no  precinct  did  the 
presence  and  activity  of  women  in  the 
political  contest  make  them  mannish. 
There  was  less  drunkenness  around  the 
polling  places  than  there  has  been  in 
years,  because  the  practical  politicians 
knew  that  drunken  workers  around  a 
polling  place  would  drive  away  the  vote 
of  the  women  for  their  candidates.  To- 
day's election  really  demonstrated  that 
elections  and  government  have  been 
brought  closer  to  the  home.  The  women 
have  shown  that.  Above  all,  the  women 
in  all  walks  of  life,  and  in  all  parties, 
proved  they  are  interested  in  and  appre- 
ciate their  duty." 

In  one  of  the  best  residential  wards, 
where  influential  women  were  very  ac- 


tive in  electing  a  good  alderman,  one  of 
them  said:  "It  has  been  the  most  won- 
derful feeling,  working  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  men  in  something  that 
has  really  been  our  duty  all  along."  Mary 
E.  McDowell,  who  led  the  fight  for  a 
better  candidate  who  almost  won  out  in 
the  stockyards  district,  had  this  to  say: 
"After  nineteen  years  I  thought  I  knew 
my  ward.  But  I  never  really  began  to 
know  it  till  I  came  to  experience  this 
great  new  neighborliness  which  has  come 
to  all  of  us  women  through  the  political 
work  of  the  election." 

Jane  Addams,  who  was  judge  of  elec- 
tion in  her  own  precinct  surrounding 
Hull  House,  said: 

"I  was  amazed  at  the  way  the  women 
of  my  own  ward  had  informed  them- 
selves. Of  the  159  women  registered  in 
the  precinct,  139  voted.  The  women  in 
every  ward  of  the  city  showed  that  they 
had  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
issues.  I  think  it  was  a  great  thing  to 
have  women  in  Chicago  brave  enough  to 
run  in  this  aldermanic  election  and  to  be 
willing  to  face  the  probable  defeat. 
There  was  something  very  exhilarating, 
something  very  young  and  courageous  in 
the  willingness  of  a  woman  to  tackle  the 
fight  against  Alderman  Coughlin.  It  has 
been  a  red-letter  day  for  women,  this 
first  day  of  voting." 

VX^OMEN'S  votes  "down  state"  get  full 
credit  from  both  the  politicians  and 
the  newspapers,  not  to  say  the  liquor 
dealers,  for  having  put  out  of  business 
946  saloons  in  114  incorporated  cities  and 
villages.  In  29  more  the  vote  -to  remain 
dry  rolled  up  a  majority  of  8,888,  aggre- 
gating a  total  dry  vote  in  these  districts 
of  35,462.  While  the  liquor  forces  car- 
ried 60  cities  and  villages  and  thus  kept 
them  "wet,"  they  failed  to  win  a  single 
township  which  was  dry  prior  to  the  elec- 
tions. In  some  places,  as  at  Springfield, 
women's  votes  helped  swell  the  majority 
for  the  saloons.  But  in  a  total  vote  es- 
timated at  200,000  cast  on  the  saloon  is- 
sue outside  of  Chicago,  where  the  issue 
was  not  raised,  the  Chicago  Tribune  fig- 
ures that  100,000  were  cast  by  women 
and  that  65  per  cent  of  these  were 
against  the  saloon. 

Clearly  in  anticipation  of  women's  vot- 
ing in  Chicago,  an  ordinance  was  passed 
by  the  Chicago  City  Council  abolishing 
the  "family  entrance"  and  "ladies'  en- 
trance" signs  from  saloons.  This  action 
was  not  opposed  by  the  liquor  interests 
represented  by  the  vigilant  and  aggres- 
sive United  Societies.  To  the  represen- 
tative women  who  promoted  this  action, 
one  of  the  most  notorious  of  Chicago's 
aldermen,  who  for  many  years  has  led 
the  forces  for  evil  in  the  city  council, 
once  a  majority  and  now  a  hopeless  mi- 
nority, declared :  "You  are  doing  a  noble 
work,  ladies,  you  should  now  clean  up  the 
dance  halls." 

The  handwriting  seems  to  be  on  the 
walls,  the  enemies  of  the  good  them- 
selves being  judges. 
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HE  "THIRD  MAN"  AND 
DISPUTES-BY  JOHN  A. 


HIS   PART  IN  INDUSTRIAL 
FITCH 


WHETHER  CATLING  guns  or  pro- 
tocols are  most  efficient  promoters  of  in- 
dustrial peace,  whether  the  best  instru- 
ment with  which  to  se'tle  a  dispute  is 
negotiation  or  a  club,  and  whether  a 
fight  should  go  to  the  limit  of  a  knock- 
out, or  arbitration  should  displace  the 
fight  altogether  were  among  the  ques- 
tions before  the  Industrial  Relations 
Commission  in  Washington  last  week. 
Not  that  Catling  guns  or  clubs  came  in 
for  much  actual  discussion,  but  they  were 
in  the  background  of  everyone's  thoughts 
with  the  House  Committee  on  Mines  and 
Mining  holding  hearings  at  the  same  time 
on  the  Colorado  strike. 

Linked  up  with  this  question  was  that 
of  collective  bargaining,  or  unionism,  and 
during  the  four  days  that  witnesses  were 
heard  there  were  presented  some  re- 
markable tributes  to  the  efficiency  of 
union  methods  and  the  character  of  union 
leaders.  With  equal  force  deficiencies 
and  shortcomings  were  pointed  out. 

Francis  Peabody,  one  of  the  big  coal 
operators  of  Chicago,  talked  with  an  air 
of  utmost  frankness,  tempered  with  a  de- 
licious irony.  Mine  owners  recognized 
the  union  because  they  couldn't  help 
themselves,  he  said.  The  miners  were 
very  clever,  too  clever  for  the  operators, 
it  would  seem.  And  yet  it  was  good  for 
the  miners.  Mr.  Peabody  had  been  very 
happy  in  the  non-union  days,  he  de- 
clared, but  he  hadn't  paid  the  men 
enough.  Now  he  can't  help  himself.  The 
union  makes  him  pay. 

"The  miners  haven't  demanded  any- 
thing they  didn't  think  they  were  entitled 
to,"  said  Mr.  Peabody.  "They  have  de- 
manded a  lot  of  things,  though,  and  by 
hook  or  crook  have  got  them." 

"Then,  in  other  words,  they  have  done 
just  what  any  of  us  would  do?"  queried 
the  counsel. 

"Exactly,"  was  the  reply. 

When  he  spoke  of  the  improvement  in 
conditions  of  living  among  miners,  Mr. 
Peabody  paid  a  striking  tribute  to  John 
Mitchell.  "I  have  been  in  many  a  mi- 
ner's home,"  he  said,  "and  found  John 
Mitchell's  picture  enshrined  there.  The 
place  he  occupies  in  the  hearts  of  these 
people  makes  him  a  tremendous  force  for 
betterment.  Many  of  them  may  never 
have  seen  him  or  heard  him  speak,  but 
his  influence  is  among  them,  raising 
their  standards  of  living  and  improving 
their  moral*.  To  many  an  immigrant 
miner  John  Mitchell  stands  for  Amer- 

fo  turn  from  mining  to  the  clothing 
trades  Joseph  Schaffner.  of  Hart,  Schaff- 
ner  and  Marx  Chicago,  told  how  one  day 
in  1910  a  friend  stepped  into  his  office 
and  congratulated  him  on  the  great  busi- 
ness he  and  his  partners  had  built  up. 


Probing  the 
Causes  of 
Unrest 


The  first  of  a  series  of  interpreta- 
tions of  the  hearings  before  the 
Federal  Industrial  Relations 
Commission  by  a  staff  represent- 
ative of  The  Survey. 


He  thanked  his  friend,  biu  told  him  that 
the  thing  in  which  he  took  greatest  pride 
was  the  happy  condition  of  the  10,000 
employes. 

"I  thought  they  were  happy,"  said  Mr. 
Shaffner,  "but  two  days  after  this  inci- 
dent the  strike  came.  They  had  not 
known  the  firm,  and  we  had  not  known 
them." 

"And  now  they  have  a  chance  tc  ex- 
press themselves  ?"  was  asked. 

"Now  they  can  maintain  their  self- 
respect,"  said  Mr.  Schaffner. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  these  views 
were  not  shared  by  all  the  employers 
or  representatives  of  employers  who  were 
present.  For  example,  James  A.  Emery, 
counsel  for  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  who  appeared  on  the  last 
day  of  the  hearings  felt  differently.  It 
was  a  real  misfortune,  however,  that  Mr. 
Emery  apparently  did  not  feel  inclined  to 
give  full  expression  to  his  views.  A 
complete  statement  of  the  basis  of  the 
opposition  to  unionism  by  the  Manufac- 
turers' Association  ought  to  be  on  the 
records  of  the  commission. 

O.  P.  Briggs  of  Chicago,  for  many 
years  an  officer  of  the  National  Foun- 
drymen's  Association,  testified  that  in 
1904  after  five  years  of  dealing  with  the 
International  Molders'  Union,  his  asso- 
ciation had  been  compelled  to  abiogate 
the  contract.  The  policies  of  the  union 
that  he  named  as  being  responsible  for 
this  action  were  the  minimum  wage,  an 
unreasonable  limitation  of  apprentices, 
objection  to  the  use  of  machines  and  an 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  union  to 
submit  matters  in  dispute  to  arbitration. 

Joseph  Valentine,  president  of  the 
Molders'  Union  and  John  P.  Frey,  an 
executive  officer,  answered  Mr.  Briggs 
with  spirit,  and  then  Thomas  J.  Hogan, 
abo  of  Chicago  and  secretary  of  the 
Sieve  Foundry  National  Defense  Asso- 
ciation, came  before  the  commission.  Mr. 


Hogan  said  that  his  association  repre- 
sented nearly  all  of  the  stove  manufac- 
turers of  the  country  and  that  for  twenty- 
four  years  they  had  had  a  contract  with 
the  molders'  union  which  has  worked 
with  satisfaction  to  both  sides  and  with- 
out a  single  strike  in  all  that  period.  He 
described  the  period  prior  to  the  signing 
of  the  agreement  in  1890  as  a  period  of 
warfare,  but  now  he  said  they  had  found 
a  better  way. 

The  chief  subject  before  the  commis- 
sion was  arbitration  and  the  witnesses 
were  asked  to  state  their  opinion  of  ar- 
bitration as  a  method  of  settling  indus- 
trial disputes  and  to  state  whether  the 
government  could  assist  in  any  way  by 
setting  up  an  agency  in  the  form  of  an 
industrial  council. 

All  the  union  men  who  appeared  before 
the  commission,  except  those  repre- 
senting the  clothing  trades,  expressed 
themselves  as  opposed  to  arbitration 
which  involved  a  "third  man"  or  um- 
pire. Negotiations  that  could  be  carried 
on  without  the  aid  of  an  outside  party — 
in  other  words  conciliation  and  confer- 
ence— they  believed  productive  of  better 
results.  The  point  they  made  was  that 
an  outsider  cannot  understand  the  tech- 
nique of  the  industry  involved  and  his 
decision,  however  honestly  made,  is  like- 
ly to  be  an  unsatisfactory  one.  "I'd  as 
soon  toss  a  coin  to  decide  a  dispute  as 
to  call  in  an  outsider  to  settle  it,"  Sam-, 
uel  Gompers  told  the  commission. 

With  this  position  the  employers  were 
for  the  most  part,  in  substantial  agree- 
ment. Charles  Francis  of  New  York, 
representing  the  National  Printers'  Lea- 
gue, told  of  an  arbitration  award  made 
by  the  late  Bishop  Potter,  which  could 
not  be  put  into  effect  because  of  the  ar- 
bitrator's lack  of  technical  knowledge. 

It  began  to  look  as  if  an  outsider  had 
no  place  in  an  industrial  dispute.  Just 
at  this  juncture,  however,  the  most  un- 
assuming man  in  the  room  was  called  to 
the  stand.  What  he  could  contribute  to 
the  question  under  discussion  was  un- 
known. It  created  no  ripple  of  excite- 
ment when  the  chairman  called  for  J.  E. 
Williams,  of  Streator,  111.  It  is  a  fair 
guess  that  most  of  the  members  of  the 
commission  would  have  been  as  likely  as 
not  to  call  him  J.  E.  Streator  of  Wil- 
liams, 111.,  if  they  had  been  obliged  to 
give  his  name  a  moment  after  it  had 
been  pronounced  by  the  chairman. 

But  when  he  left  the  stand  he  had  un- 
questionably made  on  the  commission 
and  on  everyone  present  a  deeper  impres- 
sion than  had  any  other  witness.  No  one 
who  heard  him  will  soon  forget  J.  E. 
Williams,  not  because  of  his  testimony 
alone,  but  because  of  what  it  revealed  in 
personality  and  character.  Here  was  a 
"third  man"  who  could  interpret  the  part. 

J.  E.  Williams  is  chairman  of  the  arbi- 

[Continued  on  page  85.] 
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HE  WISCONSIN  LIFE  FUND:   HOW  IT  IS  MANAGED 
-BY  REUBEN  McKITRICK 

PROFESSOR  OF  ECONOMICS.  IOWA  STATE  TEACHERS.  COLLEGE 


Among  the  various  experiments 
being  carried  on  in  Wisconsin's  so- 
cial laboratory  is  a  life  insurance 
system,  conducted  and  managed  by 
the  state.  Its  first  policies  were  is- 
sued last  fall.  THE  SURVEY  has 
asked  Prof.  Reuben  McKitrick  to 
explain  and  discuss  the  Wisconsin 
plan.  Professor  McKitrick  was  for 
two  years  an  assistant  of  Charles 
McCarthy  in  the  Wisconsin  Legis- 
lative Reference  Library  at  Madi- 
son, where  he  specialised  on  insur- 
ance problems. 


THE  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN,  in 
1911,  established  what  is  known  as  a 
"life  fund,"  in  which  any  able-bodied 
citizen  of  the  state  may  insure  his  life. 
Bills  providing  for  similar  insurance 
were  introduced  during  the  legislative 
sessions  of  1913,  into  at  least  eight  other 
states.  None  of  these  bills  were  enacted 
into  law.  Their  simultaneous  introduc- 
tion, however,  into  so  many  legislatures 
representing  every  section  of  the  United 
States  indicates  a  marked  tendency 
among  the  people  to  look  to  the  state 
for  the  performance  of  a  function  hith- 
erto regarded  as  a  purely  private  busi- 
ness. 

Briefly  stated,  the  Wisconsin  law  es- 
tablishes a  fund  derived  principally 
from  the  payment  of  premiums  which 
is  administered  by  the  state  for  the  pur- 
pose of  granting  life  insurance  and  an- 
nuities to  its  citizens.  The  state  does 
not  assume  any  liability  beyond  the 
amount  of  the  fund. 

The  published  premium  rates  are 
based  upon  the  American  experience 
table  of  mortality  with  interest  at  3  per 
cent.  An  expense  charge  of  two  dol- 
lars a  year  for  each  thousand  dollars  of 
insurance  is  included  in  each  premium, 
together  with  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  present  value  of  the  cost  of 
insurance  estimated  according  to  the 
mortality  table.  With  the  exception  of 
a  two-dollar  medical  fee  these  two  items 
constitute  the  charge  for  expense.  A 
surplus  is  to  be  accumulated  out  of  net 
profits  and  the  balance  of  net  profits  is 
to  be  distributed  to  policy  holders. 
Loans  may  be  made  which,  together 
with  interest  at  6  per  cent,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  reserve.  Premiums  not  paid 
when  due  are  to  be  regarded  as  loans 
until  they,  together  with  interest  at  6 
per  cent,  equal  the  reserve,  at  which 
time  the  policy  terminates.  Such  loans 
and  interest  charges  may  be  paid,  how- 
ever, at  any  time  before  they  become 
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equal  to  the  reserve.  Thus  the  policy 
is  continued  in  force  so  long  as  the  re- 
serve lasts.  Tables  have  been  published 
which  show  exactly  what  the  reserve  is 
at  any  year  during  the  life  of  any  class 
of  policy  issued. 

The  state  has  no  regularly  employed 
agents  for  this  business,  but  authorizes 
every  state  factory  inspector,  the  clerk 
and  treasurer  of  every  county,  town, 
city,  and  village,  and  every  state  bank  to 
fill  out  and  transmit  applications  for  in- 
surance to  the  insurance  commissioner; 
also  to  receive  and  transmit  insurance 
premiums.  These  may  be  transmitted 
directly,  however,  by  the  policy-holder. 
The  fees  allowed  for  such  transmission 
are  twenty-five  cents  for  each  applica- 
tion and  1  per  cent  on  each  premium 
collected  or  transmitted  directly. 

Policies  of  life  insurance  may  be  is- 
sued to  persons  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  fifty  years  in  amounts  of 
$500  or  multiples  thereof  not  to  exceed 
$3,000.  Annuities  may  also  be  granted 
to  persons  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  fifty  years  to  begin  at  the  age  of 
sixty.  These  annuities  may  be  had  in 
sums  of  $100  or  multiples  thereof,  but 
not  to  exceed  $300  on  the  same  risk. 
No  policies  can  be  issued  under  the 
act,  however,  until  at  least  200  ap- 
plications for  insurance  amounting  in 
all  to  not  less  than  $100,000  have  been 
received  and  approved.  No  deposits  of 
securities  with  the  auditor  or  treasurer 
are  required. 

By  the  autumn  of  1913,  the  number 
of  applications  required  had  been  're- 
ceived and  approved.  The  first  policies 
were  issued  October  27,  1913,  and  thus 
life  insurance  in  a  state  fund  became 
an  accomplished  fact  .  in  the  United 
States. 

There  are  at  least  three  particular 
points  of  view  from  which  this  legisla- 
tion is  of  special  interest  to  social  work- 
ers: the  ability  of  the  state  fund  to  get 
business;  the  security  provided  for  the 
policy-holders ;  and  the  cost  of  insurance 
to  the  policy-holder.  These  points  will 
be  considered  in  the  order  mentioned. 

The  state  does  not  aggressively  so- 
licit business  through  the  personal  rep- 
resentation of  agents.  It  relies  upon 
the  ability  of  its  administrative  offi- 
cers to  explain  the  nature  and  opera- 
tion of  the  plan  clearly  and  concisely  to 
its  citizens,  and  upon  the  judgment  of 
the  citizen  to  know  whether  or  not  he 
wants  such  insurance.  If  he  does,  the 
insurance  is  dealt  out  to  him  in  an 
"over-the-counter"  fashion.  It  is  said 
that  the  delay  of  one  year  in  putting 
this  state  insurance  idea  into  effect -"has 


disclosed  its  great  fault — the  absence  of 
any  provision  to  solicit  business — and 
has  further  developed  the  fact  that  peo- 
ple generally  do  not  hanker  for  insur- 
ance on  their  lives,  being  insured  chiefly 
when  some  enterprising  agent  of  a  pri- 
vate company  has  persuaded  them  to 
append  their  signatures  to  policy  ap- 
plications." 

That  the  foregoing  statement  concern- 
ing the  solicitation  of  business  has  been 
true  of  the  past  no  one  will  deny.  That 
it  will  always  be  true  of  the  future  does 
not  necessarily  follow.  In  fact,  within 
the  past  year  the  New  York  insurance 
department  has  issued  a  report  setting 
forth  the  good  financial  standing  and 
somewhat  remarkable  increases  of  busi- 
ness that  have  been  attained  by  a  pri- 
vate company  in  that  state  which  relies 
entirely  upon  advertising  and  corre- 
spondence for  the  solicitation  of  its  new 
business.  Although  many  persons 
doubtless  would  hesitate  to  make  appli- 
cation to  insure  their  lives  in  a  plan  not 
yet  in  actual  operation,  there  are  many 
indications  that  when  a  state  life  fund 
once  gets  into  a  working  condition  it 
may  be  liberally  patronized  and  be  of 
no  little  benefit  to  the  citizens  of  a  state. 

State  Assumes  No  Liability 

As  set  forth  above  the  state  does  not 
asume  any  liability  to  policy-holders  be- 
yond the  amount  of  the  fund.  This  free- 
dom from  liability  may  at  first  seem  to  be 
a  serious  objection  to  the  plan.  Whether 
or  not  it  is  so  regarded  will  depend  upon 
the  standard  which  the  reader  adopts  as 
a  test  for  safety  in  starting  a  new  in- 
surance business.  Since  the  require- 
ments for  this  purpose  are  different  in 
different  states,  a  further  explanation 
and  comparison  of  this  feature  of  the 
Wisconsin  plan  may  be  advantageous. 

Insurance  in  the  Wisconsin  life  fund 
is  mutual  insurance.  It  differs  from 
that  offered  by  the  familiar  form  of 
life  insurance  company  chiefly  in  the 
fact  that  the  administrative  organiza- 
tion of  the  state  has  been  substituted  for 
the  business  organization  of  a  private 
corporation.  As  the  principal  executive 
officer  of  this  fund  the  commissioner  of 
insurance  has  worked  out  the  tables  of 
premium  rates  on  the  basis  of  the  mor- 
tality experience  of  private  insurance 
companies  doing  a  level  premium,  or 
what  is  more  commonly  known  perhaps 
as  an  "old-line,"  business.  These  rates  do 
not  show  any  disposition  to  trifle  with 
safety  merely  to  reduce  cost  to  the  pol- 
icy-holder. The  similarity  between  the 
insurance  provided  in  this  fund  and 
that  of  private  companies  may  be  more 
clearly  indicated  by  the  following  quota- 
tion from  the  report  sent  out  by  the  in- 
surance department: 
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"The  basis  and  plan  of  this  insurance 
is  exactly  the  same  as  that  in  use  by  the 
larger  and  older  companies  in  this  coun- 
try. It  differs  in  that  premiums  gen- 
erally provide  a  smaller  amount  for  ex- 
penses than  in  other  cases  where  divi- 
dends or  refunds  of  savings  and  gains 
are  to  be  paid,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
law  provides  for  no  agents  or  solici- 
tors." 

The  officers  and  directors  of  a  level 
premium  private  company  are  not  per- 
sonally liable  for  the  policy  contracts 
entered  into  by  such  companies.  In  a 
purely  mutual  level  premium  company 
there  are  not  even  any  stockholders  who 
are  liable  for  the  policy  obligations  of 
the  company  for  such  companies  are 
composed  only  of  policy-holders.  When 
mutual  insurance  is  conducted  on  the 
level  premium  basis  these  policy-holders 
can  not  be  assessed  to  make  up  a  de- 
ficit because  the  limit  of  the  charge  upon 
them  is  fixed  by  their  policy  contracts. 
The  success  of  such  an  undertaking  de- 
pends ( 1 )  upon  the  accuracy  and  ade- 
quacy of  the  original  charge  upon  the 
policy-holders  in  the  form  of  premiums 
and  (2)  upon  the  number  of  persons 
insured ;  the  larger  the  number  usually 
the  more  certain  will  the  experience  of 
the  company  be  to  conform  to  the  law 
of  average.  This  is  the  fundamental 
principle  in  all  insurance. 

Statutory   Requirements 

The  widely  differing  views  that  pre- 
vail in  different  states  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes a  reasonable  requirement  of  a 
private  company,  for  safety  in  beginning 
a  mutual  life  insurance  business  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  citation  of  three 
typical  instances.  Wisconsin  requires 
that  at  least  two  hundred  persons  must 
have  subscribed  for  insurance  amount- 
ing in  the  aggregate  to  not  less  than 
$200,000  and  have  paid  one  full  annual 
premium  in  cash  amounting  in  the  ag- 
gregate to  at  least  $20,000.  No  deposits 
of  securities  with  the  state  are  required 
before  a  domestic  mutual  life  company 
may  begin  business.  New  York,  on  the 
other  hand,  requires  that  at  least  five 
hundred  persons  must  have  subscribed 
for  insurance  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  not  less  than  $1.000.000,  that  one 
full  annual  premium  must  have  been 
paid  in  cash,  and  that  securities  amount- 
ing to  $100,000  must  have  been  deposit- 
ed with  the  superintendent  of  insurance 
before  such  a  business  may  be  started. 

Iowa,  being  more  liberal  than  New 
York,  but  more  rigid  than  Wisconsin, 
requires  that  at  least  250  persons  must 
have  subscribed  for  insurance  amount- 
ing on  the  average  to  $1,000  each,  that 
one  full  annual  premium  must  have  been 
paid  in  cash  and  that  a  deposit  either  in 
cash  or  securities  equal  in  amour 
three-fifths  of  a  full  annual  premium 
must  have  been  made  with  auditor  be- 
fore policies  may  be  issitc«l.  It  will 
readily  be  seen  therefore  that  so  far  as 
domestic  mutual  life  insurance  com- 
panies are  concerned,  there  is  a 
range  of  variation  in  the  statutory  re- 
quirements for  safety  in  the  starting  of 
a  new  business. 

Even  though  Wisconsin  is  the  most 
liberal  of  the  three  instances  cited,  yet 
the  life  fund  is  put  upon  practically  the 


same  basis  as  a  domestic  mutual  in  that 
state.  All  the  requirements  for  issuing 
policies  in  the  Wisconsin  life  fund  are 
the  same  as  those  for  issuing  policies  in 
a  private  mutual  company  except  that 
the  minimum  amount  of  insurance  sub- 
scribed for  may  be  only  $100,000  in  the 
former  instance,  whereas  it  must  be 
$200,000  in  the  latter.  It  does  not  seem 
to  the  writer,  therefore,  that  a  policy- 
holder  in  this  life  fund  would  be  run- 
ning an  unreasonable  risk  even  though 
the  state  does  not  assume  any  liability 
beyond  the  amount  of  the  fund.  Indeed 
•such  a  safe-guard  is  of  utmost  impor- 
tance for  otherwise  a  subsequent  ill-ad- 
vised foolhardy  administration  might 
regard  the  state  treasury  as  a  haven 
of  rest  for  all  weary  and  cost  burdened 
policy-holders  and  by  arbitrarily  reduc- 
ing premium  rates  without  regard  to  sci- 
ence or  experience  speedily  steer  the 
state's  financial  ship  into  the  shoals  of 
bankruptcy. 

Whether  or  not  this  new  undertaking 
will  be  able  really  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
insurance  to  policy-holders  would  seem 
to  depend  largely  upon  its  ability  to 
earn  dividends.  The  savings  which  are 
expected  to  be  made  for  this  purpose 
are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  following  in- 
terview given  out  by  Commissioner 
Ekern : 

"The  purpose  of  the  state  life  fund  is 
to  give  the  people  of  the  state  the  bene- 
fit of  the  best  old-line  insurance  on  a 
mutual  plan  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
To  benefit  the  policy-holders  is  the  sole 
consideration.  Of  the  total  expense  of 
old  line  companies,  more  than  one-half 
goes  to  agents  in  commissions  and  sal- 
aries. Under  the  state  plan  policy-hold- 
ers are  saved  this  great  expense.  Be- 
sides there  will  be  gains  from  excess  in- 
terest earnings  and  mortality  savings. 

"The  premium  rates  require  that  3  per 
cent  interest  shall  be  earned.  The  funds 
should  earn  at  least  5  per  cent,  leaving 
a  margin  of  2  per  cent  as  a  source  of 
dividends  to  policy-holders.  A  greater 
item  of  savings. for  the  dividends  of  pol- 
icy-holders, however,  comes  from  the 
fact  that  the  actual  number  of  deaths 
runs  about  40  per  cent  below  the  number 
calculated  in  the  table." 

Only  experience  can  demonstrate 
whether  or  not  these  expectations  will 
ever  come  to  pass.  A  comparison  of  the 
published  rates  of  the  Wisconsin  life 
fund  with  those  of  one  of  the  strong- 
est and  best  known  old  line  companies 
show*  that  nominally  they  are  some- 
what lower.  There  is  a  difference  of 
90  cents,  for  instance,  in  favor  of  state 
insurance  on  a  $1,000  ordinary  life  pol- 
icy at  age  twenty-five.  This  difference 
increases  to  $3.56  on  the  same  kind  of 
policy  at  age  forty-five.  On  twenty  pay- 
ment life  policies  for  $1,000  the  differ- 
ence in  favor  of  state  insurance  is  $1.82 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  $4.76  at 
forty -live. 

It  should  be  born  in  mind,  however, 
tha'  "Id  line  companies  have  the  same 
-unity  and  really  do  make  savings 
on  all  the  items  contemplated  by  the 
state  fund  except  that  of  salaries  and 
commissions  to  agents.  When  the  divi- 
dends, therefore,  allowed  by  old  line 
companies  to  their  policy-holders  are  ap- 
plied to  reduce  the  premium  rates,  it 


may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  very 
substantial  gain  in  reducing  the  cost  of 
insurance  to  policy-holders  will  be  ac- 
complished by  the  Wisconsin  life  fund. 

What  then  will  justify  the  trying  of 
such  an  experiment  in  social  legislation  ? 
The  description  of  the  fund  sent  out  by 
the  insurance  department  claims  the  fol- 
lowing advantage  at  the  end  of  a  long 
list  of  others:  "It  will  increase  confi- 
dence in  life  insurance  and  encourage 
the  extension  of  its  protection  to  every 
resident  of  the  state  and  will  increase 
the  business  of  sound  companies  and 
societies." 

Circular  on  State  Insurance 

The  administration  of  this  act  thus 
far  bids  fair  to  accomplish  this  desirable 
end.  Under  the  direction  of  an  able 
commissioner  a  circular  has  been  pre- 
pared which  concisely  sets  forth  all  the 
advantages  of  state  insurance  and  ex- 
plicitly informs  applicants  in  regard  to 
steps  to  be  taken  to  obtain  such  insur- 
ance. The  brevity  and  simplicity  of  the 
policy  and  the  remarkable  clearness 
with  which  such  terms  as  premium,  cost 
of  insurance,  and  reserve,  have  been  de- 
scribed and  the  methods  of  computing 
them  have,  been  illustrated  should 
greatly  assist  in  developing  a  wide- 
spread understanding  of  the  general 
principles  of  insurance.  If  life  insur- 
ance is  socially  beneficial,  it  seems  just 
as  desirable  that  the  state  should  con- 
tribute to  a  general  understanding  of  in- 
surance principles  and  benefits  as  that  it 
should  "show  farmers  how  to  grow  two 
stalks  of  corn  where  one  grew  before." 
In  so  doing  it  would  supplement  the 
work  of  private  companies  as  the  postal 
savings  banks  do  private  banks  en- 
gaged in  a  savings  business. 

If  other  states  could  be  assured  of 
the  same  kind  of  able  administration 
and  more  private  companies  would 
adopt  the  same  simplicity  in  their  pol- 
icies and  directness  in  their  methods  as 
is  manifest  in  the  management  of  the 
Wisconsin  life  fund,  confidence  in  life 
insurance  would  be  increased  and  its 
protection  would  be  more  generally  ex- 
tended to  every  citizen  of  the  state. 

Objection  to  this  plan  will  doubtless 
be  raised  wherever  it  is  seriously  con- 
sidered for  adoption,  on  the  ground  that 
the  men  relied  upon  to  administer  it  are 
likely  to  become  involved  in  politics.  In 
fact,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made 
for  political  reasons  last  winter  to 
remove  the  commissioner  who  worked 
out  the  plan  of  a  life  fund  for  the  Wis- 
consin Legislature  and  whose  admin- 
istrative ability  is  of  utmost  impor- 
tance in  successfully  beginning  the  op- 
eration of  this  social  experiment. 

Social  workers  will  not  be  dismayed, 
however,  on  account  of  such  an  objec- 
tion for  devices  of  government  are  now 
being  perfected  which  enable  the  state 
to  retain  the  services  of  able  scientific 
men  in  spite  of  adverse  political  condi- 
tions. Wisconsin,  indeed,  furnishes  a 
good  object  lesson  in  the  permanency  of 
tenure  which  seems  to  have  been  ac- 
corded to  men  who  are  serving  on  its 
railroad  and  public  utility,  tax,  and  in- 
dustrial commissions  regardless  of 
which  party  faction  may  be  in  control. 
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EMPERANCE    INSTRUCTION    IN    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 
AND  ITS  RESULTS-BY  EDWARD  H.  WILLIAMS,  M.  D. 


A  FEW  WEEKS  AGO  former  Pres- 
ident Taft  in  an  address  delivered  at  the 
commencement  exercises  of  a  college  in 
Philadelphia  made  the  following  signifi- 
cant statement  regarding  certain  text 
books  used  in  our  public  schools : 

"Criticism  .  .  .  might  well  be  di- 
rected to  many  text  books  that  seek  to 
inculcate  aversion  to  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor.  The  unwise  extremity  to 
which  legislators  have  gone  in  the  re- 
quirement for  such  teaching  has  stimu- 
lated a  class  of  books  which  dwell  on 
the  results  of  the  use  of  intoxirating 
liquors  in  such  an  exaggerated  way 
that  pupils  soon  begin  to  understand  that 
they  are  grotesque  exaggerations,  and 
:herefore  they  become  skeptical  in  re- 
spect to  the  whole  matter." 

This  statement  is  but  a  reiteration  of 
the  warning  given  more  than  ten  years 
ago  by  one  of  the  most  learned,  conser- 
vative, and  non-partisan  bodies  of  men 
ever  organized  in  America,  co-operating 
directly  with  the  leaders  of  thought  all 
over  the  world, — namely,  the  Committee 
of  Fifty,  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  alcohol  question  in  all  its 
phases.  After  several  years  of  inves- 
tigation this  committee  said,  in  its  pub- 
lication of  1903: 

"Under  the  name  of  scientific  tem- 
perance instruction  there  has  been 
grafted  upon  the  public  school  system 
of  nearly  all  our  states  an  educational 
scheme  relating  to  alcohol  which  is 
neither  scientific  nor  temperate  nor  in- 
structive." 

Meanwhile  this  "educational  scheme" 
has  been  carried  into  other  states  and 
teaching  by  falsehood  has  gone  un- 
blushingly  on.  The  text-books  in  the 
schools  today,  which  nearly  every  child 
in  the  country  is  required  to  study,  show 
no  improvement  over  those  scored  by 
the  Committee  of  Fifty. 

Let  us  see  how  the  trouble  started. 
In  1879,  Mary  H.  Hunt  presented  to  the 
National  Convention  of  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  her  scheme 
"for  thorough  text-book  study  of  scien- 
tific temperance  in  public  schools  as  a 
preventive  against  intemperance."  The 
scheme  was  adopted  and  as  a  result  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  began  an  active  campaign 
to  secure  legislation  requiring  the  teach- 
ing of  "scientific  temperance"  in  the 
public  schools.  By  the  time  of  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  Committee  of  Fifty, 
forty-three  states  had  passed  such  laws 
and  twenty-four  text-books,  "authorized" 
by  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  were  in  use. 

The  Committee  of  Fifty,  which  re- 
ported that  these  books  were  not  scien- 
tific included  such  educators  as  Charles 
W.  Eliot,  Seth  Low,  and  Prof.  R.  H. 
Chittciulen;  such  ecclesiastics  as  Bishop 
Alexander  Mackay-Smith,  the  Rev. 
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Father  A.  P.  Doyle,  and  the  Rev.  Wash- 
ington Gladden;  such  physicians  as  Dn 
William  H.  Welch,  Dr.  H.  P.  Bowditch, 
and  the  late  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings;  with 
such  names  as  Carroll  D.  Wright,  the 
late  Richard  W.  Gilder,  William  Bayard 
Cutting,  and  some  forty  others  no  less 
distinguished,  completing  the  galaxy. 

Science  is  but  another  name  for  ac- 
cepted truth.  We  must  infer,  therefore, 
that  these  books  contained  statements 
which  were  not  accepted  as  facts  by  the 
members  of  the  committee.  As  a  typical 
example,  we  may  take  the  statement, 
made  in  practically  every  one  of  the  ac- 
cepted text-books,  relating  to  the  physio- 
logical action  of  alcohol.  In  these  books, 
none  of  them  vouched  for  by  any  authori- 
tative writer's  name,  and  eight  of  them 
written  anonymously,  appear  such  sen- 
tences as  the  following: 

"We  can  find  nothing  about  it  [alcohol] 
that  gives  us  any  idea  that  it  is  a  food 
.  .  Alcohol  is  not  in  any  sense  a 
food."  "Alcohol  is  not  a  food 
Close  observation  of  its  effects  on  man 
does  not  warrant  us  in  believing  that  it 
has  any  value  whatever  as  a  food." 
"Alcohol  is  not  a  food,  for  it  cannot 
build  up  any  part  of  the  body.  It  con- 
tains no  mineral  substance  and  will  not 
make  healthy  fat."  And  so  on  through 
the  entire  twenty-four  volumes. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  question 
of  the  advisability  of  using  alcohol  as  a 
food  is  not  involved.  It  is  simply  the 
question  of  alleged  physiological  facts 
that  were  at  once  open  to  challenge, 
and  were  so  challenged  by  the  leading 
scientists  of  the  world. 

This  committee  did  not  stand  alone  in 
its  criticism.  Sir  Michael  Foster  laid 
the  matter  before  the  International  Phy- 
siological Congress,  and  more  than  sixty 
members  signed  a  statement  contradict- 
ing the  dogmatic  teachings  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  school  text-books.  The  state- 
ment they  affirmed  is  in  part  as  follows: 
".  .  ..  The  results  of  careful  experi- 
ments show  that  alcohol,  so  taken  (in  di- 


luted form,  and  in  small  doses)  is  oxi- 
dized within  the  body  and  so  supplies 
energy  like  common  articles  of  food,  and 
that  it  is  physiologically  incorrect  to 
designate  it  as  a  poison,  that  is,  a  sub- 
stance which  can  only  do  harm  and  never 
good  to  the  body." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  state- 
ments made  in  the  American  text-books 
were  contradicted  generally,  and  speci- 
fically, by  men  who  had  proved  their 
right  to  a  hearing,  and  who  did  not  ex- 
press their  opinions  in  anonymous  pub- 
lications. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  authors  of  the  American  books  were 
either  ignorant  about  facts,  or  had  wil- 
fully stated  untruths — for  neither  of 
which  can  there  be  any  valid  excuse. 

The  committee  interrogated  the  au- 
thor of  one  of  the  American  text-books 
which  was  being  used  in  hundreds  of 
public  schools.  His  answer  removes  all 
doubt  as  to  his  purpose : 

"I  have  studied  physiology  and  I  do 
not  wish  you  to  suppose  that  ,1  have 
fallen  so  low  as  to  believe  all  of  the 
things  that  I  have  put  into  those  books." 

Another  author  showed  his  dis- 
honesty in  the  most  brazen  way  by  writ- 
ing two  text-books,  one  for  medical 
students,  the  other  for  school  children, 
which  was  listed  as  "authorized."  His 
attitude  is  shown  in  the  following  quo- 
tations : 


"AUTHORIZED"  BOOK 

(for  school 
children) 

"Has  alcohol  a 
just  claim  to  be  call- 
ed a  food?  Is  al- 
cohol a  tissue-form- 
ing food?  To  this 
the  answer  is  cer- 
tainly, No  .  .  ." 
"Is  alcohol  a 
strengthening  food? 
To  this  the  answer 
is.  No  .  .  ." 


UNAUTHORIZED  VEK- 

SION 
(for  medical 

students) 
"ALCOHOL  ...  ac- 
cording to  circum- 
stances, alcohol  may 
be  a  poison  or  may 
be  useful ;  when 
useful  it  may  be  re- 
garded either  as  a 
force  regulator  or  as 
a  force  generator. 
...  If  the  facts 
lead  us  to  conclude, 
against  the  extrem- 
ists, that  it  is  to  a 
certain  extent  a 
food,  it  is  neverthe- 
less a  dangerous 
one.  .  .  ." 


TEACHING  BY  INNU- 
ENDO 

"There  is  more 
poison  in  the  one 
on  the  right  than 
in  the  one  on  the 
left"  says  the  cap- 
tion under  this  pic- 
ture. Quite  possi- 
ble, but  not  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  the 
nicotine  in  the 
cigars  enters  the 
smoker's  system. 


From  Health  Lesions,  Book  I.     Copyright,  1910,  b;i  Alvin  Davison. 
permission  of    the   American   Book   Company,    publishers. 
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This  attitude  of  deception  character- 
izes all  the  "authorized"  text-books  con- 
demned by  the  committee,  wherever  the 
question  of  narcotics  is  involved. 

The  food-value  of  alcohol  is  treated 
much  less  grotesquely  than  many  other 
topics.  Indeed,  some  of  the  statements 
were  of  such  character  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fifty  in  its  official  report  as- 
serted that:  "These  books,  especially 
those  intended  for  the  lower  grades, 
fairly  bristle  with  statements  of  a  char- 
acter to  work  upon  the  fears  of  the 
reader,  and  remind  one  in  this  respect 
of  patent  medicine  advertisements." 

This  statement  was  not  published, 
however,  until  after  the  committee  had 
called  the  attention  of  the  Department 
of  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction  of 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.  to  several  glaring  errors 
in  these  "approved"  text-books.  This 
kindly  criticism  elicited  no  reply.  But 
the  following  year  the  advocates  of  sci- 
entific temperance  teaching  issued  a 
circular,  in  which  the  statement  was 
made  that  their  "experts"  had  exam- 
ined all  the  endorsed  school  books,  and 
that  "not  a  single  member  reports  find- 
ing them  inaccurate,  but  exactly  the  re- 
verse." 

This  finding  is  entirely  comprehensi- 
ble, however,  if  we  consider  the  avowed 
point  of  view  from  which  the  "ex- 
perts" conducted  the  investigation.  It 
is  summed  up  in  one  of  the  official  pub- 
lications of  the  promoting  organization. 
"This  is  not  a  physiological,  but  a  tem- 
perance movement,"  it  declares.  "Tem- 
perance should  be  the  chief  and  not  the 
subordinate  topic  and  should  occupy  at 
least  one-fourth  the  space  in  text-books 
for  these  grades." 

Meantime  the  work  of  converting 
states  to  the  regime  of  enforced  instruc- 
tion in  scientific  temperance  steadily 
progressed.  Forty-three  states  had 
passed  laws  stating  specifically  that  such 
instruction  should  be  given,  at  the  time 
that  the  Committee  of  Fifty  made  its 
report.  At  the  present  time  it  is  the 
boast  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  that  they 
have  brought  every  state  in  the  Union, 
and  every  American  dependency,  under 
the  sway  of  such  laws,  and  that  the 
laws  are  being  rigidly  enforced. 

The  laws  of  New  York  state  may  be 
taken  as  representative.  In  New  York, 
"All  pupils  .  .  .  below  the  second 
year  of  the  high  school  and  above  the 
third  year  of  school  work  .  .  .  shall 
be  taught  and  shall  study  this  subject 


[scientific  temperance]  every  year 
.  .  .  for  not  less  than  three  lessons 
a  week  for  ten  or  more  weeks,  or  the 
equivalent  of  the  same  in  each  year. 
.  .  .  All  pupils  in  the  lowest  three  pri- 
mary, not  kindergarten,  school  years,  ot 
in  corresponding  classes  of  ungraded 
schools,  shall  each  year  be  instructed 
in  this  subject  orally  for  not  less  than 
two  lessons  a  week  for  ten  weeks 
.  .  ."  And  the  paragraph  containing 
this  clause  closes  with  the  sentence: 
•'Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 
as  prohibiting  or  requiring  the  teaching 
of  this  subject  in  kindergarten  schools." 

Thus  we  see  that  every  pupil  who 
attends  school  for  the  usually  prescribed 
length  of  time,  must  devote  some  250 
hours  to  studying  the  effects  of  alcohol 
and  narcotics.  Considering  the  number, 
and  importance,  of  the  branches  that 
must  be  studied  during  these  crowded 
school  years,  this  amount  seems  greatly 
disproportionate.  It  impressed  Professor 
Kronecker,  of  Berne,  as  being  so  when 
he  examined  our  school  systems.  "I  was 
quite  shocked,"  writes  Proiessor  Kro- 
necker, "when  I  read  that  in  the  primary 
and  middle  grades  every  child  from  six  to 
seventeen  years  is  instructed  250  hours 
in  the  physiology  of  alcohol.  If  I  were 
to  teach  this  subject  five  hours  I  should 
know  of  nothing  more  to  say,  and  should 
probably  be  discharged  by  the  authori- 
ties as  a  stupid  teacher." 

I  have  before  me  an  imposing  array 
of  volumes,  all  of  them  endorsed  by  the 
\V.  C.  T.  U.  and  used  in  the  schools 
of  one  or  more  states  at  the  present 
time.  One  of  these  books  for  smaller 
children, — a  book  in  use,  the  publishers 
assure  me,  in  more  than  a  thousand 
schools  throughout  the  country, — is  pre- 
sented in  twenty-four  chapters.  Nine- 
teen of  these  are  devoted  wholly,  or  in 
part,  to  the  subject  of  alcohol  and  nar- 
cotics. 

One  full  chapter  is  devoted  to  How 
N'arcotics  and  Stimulants  Affect  the 
Hrain  and  Nerves;  one  chapter  on  Al- 
ochol  and  Health:  one  chapter  on  To- 
bacco and  the  Drugs  Which  Injure 
Health — mostly  tobacco;  and  one  entire 
chapter  devoted  exclusively  to  a  mi- 
nute description  of  how  beer,  wine, 
whi>.ky,  brandy,  and  rum  are  made,  with 
pictures  of  the  various  materials  used, 
anil  carefully  described  illustrations  of 
whisky  stills  that  should  prove  inspir- 
ing to  almost  any  embryo  moonshiner. 

Yet   this  book   is  not   a   manufactur- 


This  illustration 
seems  to  tell  how 
a  youth  can  avoid 
one  evil  effect  of 
the  use  of  alcohol. 
The  caption  under 
it  reads:  "By  elec- 
tricity through  the 
point  of  a  needle 
many  capillaries 
are  destroyed; 
after  that  the  man 
is  cured  of  his  red 
nose."  The  pic- 
ture is  copied  from 
the  Literary  Di- 
gest and  appears 
in  The  Body  and 
Its  Defenses,  by 
Frances  Gulick 
Jewett. 


er's  manual,  but  a  "physiology,"  and  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  speaks  of  it  in  glowing 
terms.  Even  the  modest  author  (who, 
needless  to  say,  is  not  a  physician)  ad- 
mits that  it  is  a  good  book.  It  is  sim- 
ply representative  of  its  class,  and 
conforms  to  the  accepted  method  of 
teaching  scientific  temperance.  The 
following  quotations,  taken  at  random, 
will  give  some  idea  as  to  what  extent 
the  authors  have  corrected  the  defects 
criticised  by  the  Committee  of  Fifty: 

"Any  one  who  tires  his  jaw  by  chew- 
ing tobacco  is  not  likely  to  chew  his 
food  well."  .  .  .  "Now,  this  same 
busy  stomach  has  no  liking  for  alcohol 
which  is  in  all  kinds  of  strong  drink. 
Just  as  your  eye  will  smart  and  become 
red  if  something  gets  into  it  that  does 
not  belong  there,  so  the  stomach  is 
made  red  and  inflamed  by  alcoholic  liq- 
uors." .  .  .  "The  old  tobacco  user  is 
often  cross,  peevish,  and  liable  to  fits 
of  anger."  .  .  .  "It  [wine]  .  .  . 
makes  the  muscles  which  mix  the  food 
in  the  stomach  act  more  slowly.  Some 
of  the  food  may  sour  before  it  qets 
wet  with  the  juice."  .  .  .  "Sound 
teeth  which  will  do  good  work  in  chew- 
ing food  are  worth  more  than  a  foot  or 
an  arm."  .  .  .  "Don't  you  remem- 
ber how,  When  you  have  breathed  the 
fumes  of  a  burning  match,  they  have 
irritated  your  throat  and  made  you 
wheezy  and  hoarse  for  a  few  minutes? 
Now  it  is  in  this  same  way  that  strong 
drink  often  acts  to  make  the  voice 
rough  and  broken."  .  .  . 

The  tone  and  character  of  the  books 
"authorized"  for  the  smaller  children 
differs  very  little  from  those  used  by 
more  advanced  ptfpils.  In  the  advanced 
courses,  however,  the  authors  tend  to 
devote  more  space  to  therapeutics;  and, 
not  being  physicians  (or,  at  best,  physi- 
cians who  must  "conform"),  they  in- 
dulge in  all  manner  of  puerile  gro- 
tesqueries.  Thus  in  one  book,  written 
for  "advanced"  pupils,  and  used  in  thou- 
sands of  schools,  appears  this  sentence: 
"The  body  can  be  made  comfortable 
out-of-doors  in  cold  weather,  by  wear- 
ing an  overcoat  or  wrap." 

In  another  book,  such  useful  bits  of 
information  as  the  following  are  given: 
"A  man  is  so  sensitive  about  the  dull 
red  end  of  his  nose  that  he  is  ready 
to  welcome  almost  any  device  which 
may  rid  him  of  it."  (A  picture  of  a 
man  having  his  nose  treated  is  shown 
in  this  book.)  "One  pint  of  such  liq- 
uor (referring  to  adulterated  whisky) 
at  one  time  will  kill  the  strongest  man." 
.  .  .  "No  cigarette  smoker  can  at- 
tain the  highest  position  in  the  world." 
.  .  .  "The  use  of  tobacco  daily  seems 
in  some  degree  to  affect  the  sense  or- 
gans of  the  mouth  so  as  to  lead  to  a 
desire  for  strong  drink." 

The  cause  and  treatment  of  diseases 
offer  attractive  fields  for  these  authors. 
"If  there  is  an  inherited  tendency  to 
cancer,"  one  of  them  asserts,  "the  ir- 
ritation of  the  membranes  of  the  mouth 
by  the  constant  presence  of  tobacco  is 
likely  to  cause  the  disease  to  break  out 
in  that  place."  This  should  be  welcome 
news  to  the  scientists  who  have  as  yet 
been  unable  to  fathom  the  cause  of  can- 
cer, or  determine  its  heritability.  There 
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is,  perhaps,  a  connection  between  cancer 
of  the  lip  and  the  irritation  due  to  the 
touch  of  pipe  or  cigarette;  but  why  not 
state  this  in  a  straightforward  way? 

The  same  author,  who  appears  to  have 
a  fenchant  for  therapeutics,  although  not 
a  physician,  states  that  "neither  whisky 
nor  beer  is  of  much  value  in  curing 
disease."  Osier,  perhaps  the  most  con- 
servative authority  in  the  use  of  drugs, 
recommends  alcohol  in  the  treatment  of 
twenty  different  classes  of  diseases,  to 
say  nothing  of  special  conditions,  and 
says,  "I  should  be  sorry  to  give  up  its 
use  in  the  severe  forms  of  enteric  (ty- 
phoid) and  pneumonia."  He  recom- 
mends it  particularly  in  cases  of  col- 
lapse; but  our  school-book  author  dis- 
agrees with  the  Oxford  professor.  "Do 
not  give  alcohol,"  he  admonishes,  in  sug- 
gesting treatment  for  this  condition.  In- 
cidentally he  assures  us  that  appendicitis 
may  be  prevented  by  proper  diet. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  in 
our  country  are  having  these  statements 
reiterated  to  them  every  day.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  just  how  many 
parents  realize  that  their  children  are 
spending  250  school  hours  in  acquiring 
this  sort  of  "education." 

In  the  last  analysis,  educational  move- 
ments and  methods  of  any  kind  must  be 
judged  by  results,  although  most  educa- 
tors do  not  believe  in  methods  of  teach- 
ing that  are  based  upon  falsehoods  or  de- 
ception. And  yet  I  believe  that  a  vast 
majority  of  persons  would  be  inclined 
to  deal  leniently  with  any  form  of  teach- 
ing, truthful  or  otherwise,  that  would  les- 
sen the  steadily  rising  tide  of  alcoholism 
and  pernicious  cigarette  smoking  in  this 
country.  It  is  the  hope  that  something 
definite  might  be  accomplished,  regard- 
less of  method,  that  probably  explains 
why  scientific  temperance  teaching  has 
been  allowed  to  obtain  such  a  grip  on  the 
schools. 

It  so  happens  that  we  are  now  able  to 
measure  the  extent  of  this  accomplish- 
ment by  an  accurate  index — the  relative 
consumption  of  liquors  and  tobacco  since 
scientific  temperance  teaching  has  been 
in  active  operation.  Government  rec- 
ords show  that  in  1896,  a  period  of  un- 
usual activity  in  promoting  scientific 
temperance  teaching,  67,039,910  gallons 
of  whisky  were  consumed  by  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  same  records  show  that 
in  1913,  with  every  public  school  in  the 
United  States  teaching  scientific  tem- 
perance, 140,418,289  gallons  were  con- 
sumed. In  other  words  the  actual  quan- 
tity of  whisky  used  had  considerably 
more  than  doubled  during  those  years  of 
active  teaching;  and  we  are  confronted 
by  the  appalling  fact  that  "the  average 
American  today  consumes  almost  six 
times  as  much  liquor  as  did  the  average 
American  of  1850." 

Yet  In  the  face  of  these  figures,  the 
school  text-books  continue  to  make  the 
assertion  that  "The  actual  quantity  of 
alcoholic  drinks  consumed  is  steadily 
decreasing." 

The  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
tobacco  is  even  more  startling.  The  gov- 
ernment reports  show  that  in  1903  the 
number  of  small  cigarettes  consumed 
was  a  little  over  3,000,000,000.  The  war 
against  this  particular  form  of  cigarette 


has  been  waged  in  countless  pages  of 
text-books  since  that  time.  Yet  in  1912 
the  number  of  cigarettes  consumed  had 
risen  to  more  than  13,000,000,000— four 
times  the  number  used  nine  years  before. 
Meanwhile  the  number  of  cigars,  which 
escape  with  scant  mention  in  the  school 
books,  has  increased  only  about  8  per 
cent. 

Thus  we  see  that  despite  these  thirty 
years  of  most  active  legislation,  which 
brought  under  its  sway  practically  every 
American  boy  and  girl  for  a  period  of 
several  years,  there  was  an  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  the  very  narcotics 
this  legislation  sought  to  suppress,  that 
is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Judged  by  results,  this  active 
legislation  seems  to  have  been  far  more 


beneficial  to  the  manufacturers  of  whisky 
and  cigarettes,  than  to  the  pupils  of  the 
public  schools. 

"More  evil  will  probably  accrue  to  the 
next  generation  through  this  legalizing 
of  lies  than  would  result  without  di- 
rect effort  for  moral  teaching,"  wrote 
Professor  Sewall  to  the  Committee  of 
Fifty  seventeen  years  ago.  "I  believe 
that  the  temperance  cause  is  likely  to  be 
injured  rather  than  advanced  by  such 
instruction,"  Dr.  F.  W.  Ellis  asserted. 
And  now  Mr.  Taft  sounds  the  warning 
that  "pupils  are  becoming  skeptical  in 
respect  to  the  whole  matter." 

Certainly  they  have  grounds  for  their 
skepticism.  But  what  will  be  its  limits  if 
the  present  methods  of  instruction  con- 
tinue? 
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W.  C.  A.  TRAVELING  LECTURER  ON  SEX  HYGIENE 
-BY  W.  G.  TINGKOM  FERNANDEZ 


To  DETERMINE  its  attitude  on  the 
question  of  sex  education  the  National 
Board  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  recently  appointed  a  com- 
mission whose  findings  are  now  incor- 
porated in  a  small  book  containing  the 
addresses  of  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot  de- 
livered before  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  confer- 
ence held  in  Richmond,  Va.,  in  April, 
1913.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  feels  that  it  is 
"under  obligation  to  promote  knowledge 
of  the  fundamental  facts  of  life,  to 
arouse  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward 
them,  and  to  call  forth  the  power  where- 
by this  knowledge  shall  make  for  indi- 
vidual and  community  morality." 

The  first  step  toward  putting  these 
recommendations  into  operation  has 
come  with  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Mabel 
Sims  Ulrich,  of  Minneapolis,  as  lecurer 
to  schools  and  colleges.  The  national 
board  has  affiliated  associations  in  675 
schools,  colleges  and  universities.  Dr. 
Ulrich's  work  will  carry  her  throughout 
the  country. 

The  method  of  imparting  knowledge 
is  through  a  series  of  talks.  Wherever 
possible,  as  in  regular  school  courses, 
the  biological  approach  is  made  through 
courses  covering  at  least  one  term's 
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work.  After  the  first  year  the  plans 
may  extend  to  additional  courses  to  pro- 
vide for  consecutive  study  and  extended 
work. 

As  a  pioneer  worker  in  sex  education 
Dr.  Ulrich  is  already  well  known.  A 
graduate  of  Cornell,  she  obtained  her 
medical  education  at  Johns  Hopkins,  and 
went  to  Minneapolis  in  joint  practice 
with  her  husband.  In  the  course  of  her 
medical  work  Dr.  Ulrich  found  the  mat- 
ter of  sex  education  intruding  on  her 
every-day  experience.  Herself  a  mother, 
she  was  continually  consulted  by  moth- 
ers on  this  problem.  Five  years  ago  a 
school  teacher  voluntarily  came  to  her 
with  the  problems  of  her  young  charges. 
She  confessed  her  inability  to  suggest  or 
direct ;  besides,  she  said,  the  subject  was 
not  in  the  curriculum,  and  so  outside 
her  province. 

This  discovery  extended  to  other 
teachers  and  graduates  of  the  state  uni- 
versity, and  soon  Dr.  Ulrich  found  her- 
self in  a  consultative  relation  to  the 
young  women  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. In  recognition  of  her  pioneer 
work  in  education,  the  mayor  of  Minne- 
apolis appointed  her  a  member  of  the 
vice  commission. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  New  York 
Dr.  Ulrich  summarized  her  ideas: 

"While  my  experience  has  been  large- 
ly confined  to  young  women  in  colleges 
and  normal  schools,  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  introducing  sex  education  into  the 
elementary  schools,  as  is  now  being  agi- 
tated, where  the  girls  have  not  reached 
the  age  of  puberty.  Touching  my  work 
I  feel  that  its  value  lies  in  its  imper- 
sonality. I  mean  that  since  I  come  a 
perfect  stranger  to  a  girl's  institution, 
and  chiefly  in  a  consultative  capacity, 
perfect  confidence  is  shown  me  by  my 
listeners,  and  they  frankly  confide,  and 
ask  advice  in  matters  they  have  kept 
from  their  mothers  and  teachers.  In 
many  cases  these  secrets  have  eaten  at 
the  heart  and  life  of  a  girl  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  induce  utter  lack  of  ambi- 
tion in  any  life  work  or  vocational  fu- 
ture. 

"It  is  my  endeavor  to  diagnose  such 
cases,  and  directing  the  morbid  or 
warped  outlook  into  some  healthy  chan- 
nel of  activity,  to  stimulate  the  natural 
tastes  and  interests." 
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IKVEH  BATHS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY-BY  W.  A.  MAN- 

HEIMER,  LABORATORY.  DEPT.  OF  BACTERIOLOGY.  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 


MIKVEII     IIATIIS     an-     located 
usually  in  the  basements  of  tenements  in 
the  crowded  sections  of  the  lower   ! 
Side  of  New  York  city  and  in  the  V. 
Side  of  Brooklyn,  where  they  are  pat- 
ronized by  Jewish  people. 

A  charge  of  five  cents  is  made  tor  as 
long  a  stay  as  is  desired.  At  certain 
times  in  the  year  (e.  g..  the  I' 
their  use  is  compelled  by  religious  cus- 
tom for  both  men  and  women.  \Vomcn 
required  to  use  these  pools  regularly 
within  seven  days  after  menstruation. 
The  Hebrew  law'  is  very  strict  regard- 
ing the  method  of  using  these  baths, 
and  states  that  after  thorough  cleans- 
ing, the  person  should  immerse  himself 
<.r  herself  in  a  purified  plunge  filled  with 
uncontaminated  water,  i.  r.,  rain-w 
ice-water,  or  water  that  has  not  been 
polluted  by  human  beings,  and  that  this 
plunge  should  contain  at  least  three  cubic 
yards  of  water. 

But  these  excellent  laws  are  not  car- 
ried out.  The  men  and  women  in  their 
respective  pools  wash  themselves  in  pol- 
luted water,  in  plunges  the  capacities  of 
which  average  200  cubic  feet,  and  which 
are  used  at  times  without  change  of 
water  by  as  many  as  300  different  in- 
dividuals. In  connection  with  some  of 
these  Mikvehs  there  are  cither  tubs  or 
•wer-baths,  but  neither  of  these  is 
ronized  to  any  extent  because  of  an 
iitional  charge  of  five  cents  for  use. 
Hence  the  same  water  is  used  over  and 
over  again,  becomes  contaminated,  and 
in  no  sense  fulfills  the  requirements  of 
the  biblical  law. 

Forty-one  of  these  baths  were  examin- 
in  twenty-three    different    buildings. 


'I  he  fullnwinu  article  is  part  of  a 
paper  now  in  preparation  on  The 
Sanitation  of  Swimming  Pools.  The 
attention  of  the  writer  was  directed 
t,'  \li',-reh  baths  by  H.  1:.  J.  I'orter, 
industrial  tni/iiieer,  who  having 
made  <i  preliminary  study  of  them' 
belie- cd  that  additional  investigation 
and  publicity  would  be  productive  of 
much  good.  All  the  data  collected 
and  used  by  him  were  turned  over 
to  the  writer  and  used  as  a  basis  of 
comparison  and  control  zcith  the  data 
reported  in  the  table  beliAr.  The 
biblical  data  were  furnished  through 
the  c-'urtesv  of  Rabbi  Hirschensohn 
of  Hobolftn,  \  '  TIIK  AniioR. 


Tht-rc  can  In-  small  \\uii.ier,  therefore, 
at  the  very  large  bacterial  findings  (see 
table  I.  I  he  counts  ranged  from  1,000 
•N  i.i  100  bacteria  per  cubic  centi- 
meter, reaching,  in  fact,  in  one  instance 
18.144.000  bacteria  in  one  cubic  centi- 
meter. The  counts  for  colon  bacilli  arc 
very  interesting  and  astonishing.  In 
the  instance  where  300  persons  had  used 
the  water  the  bacterial  count  reached 
the  enormous  figures  of  10,000  colon 
bacilli  per  cubic  centimeter. 

That  these  pools  are  a  serious  menace 
to  the  health  of  the  people  using  them 
is  clear.  Radical  measures  to  improve 
their  condition  or  to  substitute  other 
means  of  ablution,  should  be  immediate. 

The  neighborhoods  where  these  baths 
arc  located  are  extremely  crowded,  and 
the  tenements  there  are  not  equipped 
with  bath-tubs.  The  people  of  these  poor 
districts,  therefore,  must  depend,  either 
upon  the  very  few  public  baths  in  their 


An    inspector    from    the   department   of     neighborhood,  or  these  unsanitary  Mik- 

i          >    T  _  _ :  —  _,i     * . .     «.  A    V\i-     s*f\t*r4*»cv  t        __  •»  ..        »"    4 1.  A    £««**    frli  1 1    t-Vio    1  'i  1 1  i-r 


health  was  assigned  to  me  by  courtesy 
the   commissioner    and    we   took    an 
interpreter  who  could  talk  Yiddish. 

The   plunges     arc   usually   cast    iron 
tanks,  the  bases  of  which  are  6  by   10 

md  the  depths  3  or  4  feet. 
There    are    usually,    in    one    building, 
ral  plunges  containing  water  at  dif- 
ferent  temperatu-cs.       The   bathers  go 
•!i  the  lower  to  the  higher  tempera- 
tures where  they  remain  for  several  min- 
utes till  they  have  sweated,  thus  remov- 
ing most  of  their  dirt.     When  sweating 
rns  are  provided  bathers  often  pre- 
to  use  these  in  place  of  the  Iticvdu 
The  temperatures  of  these  plunges  range 
from  18°  to  50°  C.    After  use  the  water 
hick  and  slimy,  the  surface  covered 
!i  scum  from  the  bodies  of  the  bath- 
and   a   disgusting   odor   noticeable 
The  average  attendance  varies;  in  sev- 
!  instances  W>  to  100  persons  bathed 
JOO  cubic  feet  of  water,  while  in  one 
instance.    300    persons    used    a    slightly 
larger  pool 


vehs.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  latter 
do  not  comply  with  the  Mosaic  laws, 
their  abolition  would  be  strongly  op- 
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posed  by  the  Jewish  people  who  bathe 
there.  The  writer,  however,  believes  that 
several  recommendations  could  be  made 
which  would  insure  cleanliness  and  at 
the  same  time  permit  the  exercise  of  the 
required  religious  ritual.  These  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Basements  of  public  schools  could  be 
modified  into  public  shower-bath  rooms. 
The  authorities  of  many  foreign  cities 
have  done  this  with  success  and  have  en- 
couraged the  use  of  these  showers,  not 
only  as  a  regular  part  of  the  elementary 
school  instruction,  but  also  as  a  means 
of  bathing  for  the  general  public.  Such 
baths  have  been  established  in  several 
public  schools  in  New  York  city,  but 
their  use  has  been  restricted  to  students. 
The  operating  of  shower-baths  for  adults 
would  be  in  beneficial  competition  with 
the  Mikvehs,  especially  if  the  baths 
were  free  of  charge. 

That  this  plan  is  feasible  and  economi- 
cal is  unquestionable.  It  is  preferable 
to  the  erection  of  new  buildings  because 
of  the  high  cost  of  land,  the  cost  of 
erection,  and  the  duplication  of  running 
expenses,  such  as  salaries  for  janitors, 
cleaners,  and  the  like.  The  basements 
of  public  schools  are  at  present  frequent- 
ly used  for  recreation  purposes  for 
which  the  roofs  would  be  far  superior. 
The  use  of  the  basements,  or  part  of  the 
basements,  in  the  evenings,  for  shower- 
bath  rooms,  would  work  a  great  benefit 
to  the  people  of  these  crowded  districts 
and  would  operate  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
public  baths. 

2.  Jewish  charities  should  be  encour- 
aged to  establish  sanitary  bathing  places 
free  of  charge,  either  in  connection  with 
Synagogues  or  otherwise. 

3.  Settlements    in   the   vicinity   should 
make  an  effort  to  install  showers  for  the 
adults  of  the   neighborhood. 

4.  Because    a    fee    is    charged,    these 
baths    are    licensed    by    the    city,    and 
through    this    licensing   power   the   city 
could  compel  the  enforcement  of  sani- 
tary  laws.      Such    laws   should    include 
the  following  requirements: 

All  Mikveh  plunges  should  be  abol- 
ished, because  of  their  unsanitary  and 
polluted  condition.  Mikvehs  consisting 
of  individual  tubs  might  be  substituted 
in  their  place.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Mikveh  plunges  are  used  for  cleans- 
ing purposes  and  are  necessarily  dirty. 
They  differ,  therefore,  from  swimming 
pools  in  which  a  larger  quantity  of  water 
is  used  and  for  swimming  only. 

Shower-bath  establishments,  with  or 
without  sweat-rooms,  because  of  their 
cleaner  nature,  should  be  fostered.  A 
reduction  of  their  license  fee  might  en- 
courage their  increase. 

All  individual  tubs  should  be  cleansed 
after  each  bath.  Failure  to  observe  this 
precaution,  should  cause  forfeiture  of 
license. 
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The  Survey,  April  18,  1914 


Courtesy  New  York  Committee  for  Prevention  of  Blindness 


R 


ADULTERATED  WITH  WOOD  ALCOHOL 

These  preparations,  which  have  caused  suffering,  blindness  and  death,  would  have 
been  made  illegal  had  the  Griffin  bill  passed  the  Senate  of  New  York  state. 
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HILADELPHIA    BUREAU    OF    HEALTH    HELPING    IN 
SOCIAL  SERVICE— BY  ELLA  D.  HARRIS 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  DIVISION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  CHAR1T1KS 


To  VISIT  THE  HOME  of  every  pa- 
tient admitted  to  the  tuberculosis  wards 
of  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital, 
proved  too  big  a  task  for  the  small  staff 
of  the  social  service  division.  A  plan 
was.  therefore  worked  out  by  which 
every  case  not  only  of  tuberculosis,  but 
of  all  other  reportable  diseases  admitted 
to  the  hospital,  is  referred  first  to  the 
medical  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of 
Health  who  make  the  preliminary  home 
inspection.  The  reports  returned  to  the 
social  service  give  a  complete  census 
of  the  household,  whether  tenement  or 
lodging  house  or  private  house,  with  the 
age,  occupation  and  health  of  each  per- 
son. 

In  addition,  they  note  home  conditions 
needing  attention,  such  as  overcrowding, 
nuisances,  extreme  poverty,  or  sick  per- 
sons receiving  no  medical  attention.  This 
plan  has  now  been  in  operation  for  al- 
most two  months,  and  the  results  have 
been  most  satisfactory. 

Formerly  a  case  was  referred  to  the 
social  service  division  when,  from  the 
hospital  point  of  view,  social  conditions 
were  bad.  Now  reports  come  from  a 
new  angle,  and  the  field  is  covered  thor- 
oughly. 

The  scope  of  these  home  inspections 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Philadel- 
phia General  Hospital  is  the  only  one 
accepting  patients  with  the  following  re- 
portable  diseases:  Chicken-pox,  erysipe- 
las, measles,  mumps,  pertussis,  scabies, 
trachoma  and  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 
Other  hospitals  take  patients  with  pneu- 
monia, typhoid  and  tuberculosis,  but  the 
Philadelphia  General  Hosptal  has  the 
largest  number  of  beds  for  tuberculous 
patients, — 310  for  men  and  70  for 
women. 

It  was  expected  that  the  medical  in- 
spectors, all  graduate  physicians,  would 
give  adequate  reports  upon  the  health  of 
each  member  of  the  household  and  the 
sanitary  arrangements  of  the  house,  but 
they  have  gone  further  than  that.  They 
indicate  with  great  care  conditions  of 
unusual  poverty  or  neglect  of  children. 
The  return  on  one  inspection  had  this 
important  note: 

"Would  suggest  that  someone  look 


into  the  matter  of  Harry,  white  child, 
two  years  of  age,  being  reared  by  col- 
ored family,  bad  surroundings." 

The  relation  of  overcrowding  to  the 
spread  of  infection  is  very  apparent  in 
every  one  of  the  reports.  Two  children 
with  measles  were  found  to  have  come 
from  a  very  dirty  tenement.  Their  moth- 
er had  been  sent  to  the  Municipal  Hos- 
pital with  the  baby  who  had  diphtheria, 
and  two  other  children  left  at  home 
were  in  need  of  medical  attention. 

Another  family  of  recent  immigrants, 
from  which  a  case  of  erysipelas  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital,  had  eight  adults 
and  five  children  living  in  four  rooms 
on  the  second  floor  of  a  tenement  house. 
This  necessitated  two  beds  in  the  kitch- 
en, which  was  small  and  dark. 

Many  of  the  men  with  tuberculosis, 
pneumonia  or  erysipelas  come  from 
lodging-houses  or  missions.  Typical 
conditions  in  the  latter  are  indicated  by 
the  significant  words  of  the  inspector: 

"As  a  mission  and  shelter  for  home- 
less men,  it  may  be  a  place  doing  good 
work,  as  a  lodging  house  it  must  be 
overcrowded  at  night  and  insanitary." 
Inspection  of  a  den  in  Chinatown, 
from  which  one  of  our  Chinese  tuber- 
culous patients  came,  was  not  possible 
without  police  help.  Sometimes  in  ad- 
dition to  the  services  of  the  hospital 
social  worker,  a  relief  agency,  doctor, 
nurse  and  sanitary  inspector  must  all  be 
called  on  before  conditions  can  be 
righted.  The  following  statement  led  to 
such  a  joining  of  forces: 

"Six  adults  and  nine  children  were 
found  to  be  living  under  grossly  in- 
sanitary conditions.  Two  women  and 
one  boy,  members  of  the  family  who 
lived  on  the  first  floor,  were  found 
sick  in  bed.  and  no  one  to  take  care 
of  them  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
girl." 

A  later  report  on  this  case  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"A  reinspection  was  made  today 
and  as  per  instructions  given  the 
owner  and  tenants,  the  house  was  va- 
cated and  preparations  are  being  made 
far  the  general  overhauling  and  re- 


pairing of  the  entire  drainage  sys- 
tem and  cleaning  up  the  premises.  I 
have  arranged  to  have  the  house  thor- 
oughly disinfected  tomorrow.  For 
your  further  information,  would  say, 
that  this  family  has  moved  to  609  M. 
street.  This  office  will  endeavor  to 
see  that  they  do  not  create  any  in- 
sanitary conditions  at  this  address." 

ECENT     FICTION:     "POISONED 
NEEDLES" 

THE  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  does  us  all  a  ser- 
vice by  publishing  the  truth  about 
"poisoned  needles." 

It  reminds  us  of  the  vogue  of  hyp- 
notism which  followed  the  publica- 
tion of  Trilby — how  Svengali  with  his 
hypnotic  eye  at  once  became  a  real  and 
possible  person  in  the  public  imagina- 
tion. Newspapers  were  full  of  stories 
of  girls  and  women  who  had  suddenly 
become  fixed  and  paralyzed  by  the  hyp- 
notic gaze  of  some  mysterious  stranger, 
and  who  had  been  compelled  by  his  will 
to  do  things  that  horrified  them.  It  was 
used  as  a  plea  in  criminal  cases,  the  cul- 
prits saying  that  they  had  been  hyp- 
notized and  forced  to  do  unlawful  acts. 
Yet  every  scientific  man  knows  that  hyp- 
notism has  very  definite  limitations,  that 
nobody  can  be  hypnotized  unknowingly 
or  against  his  will  and  that  few  are  so 
susceptible  to  hypnotism  that  they  can 
be  compelled  to  perform  acts  beyond 
their  own  volition  and  knowledge. 

Another  popular  fiction  which  later  on 
took  the  place  of  hypnotism  was  that  of 
instantaneous  anaesthesia.  A  cloth  or  a 
handkerchief  pressed  for  a  moment  over 
the  mouth,  or  chloroform  sprayed  into  an 
open  window,  or  a  chloroform  soaked  rag 
thrown  into  a  bedroom,  were  supposed  to 
cause  immediate  unconsciousness  in  the 
victims.  Anyone  who  has  ever  seen  the 
difficulty  of  putting  a  patient  under  an 
anaesthetic  even  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  and  with  every  possible 
means  of  controlling  him  knows  how 
absurd  such  stories  are. 

The  latest  variation  of  these  exciting 
fictions  may  be  found  in  the  poisoned 
needle  stories  which  have  been  going  the 
rounds  of  the  press.  A  woman  goes  to 
a  moving  picture  theater,  enters  a  crowd- 
ed elevator,  a  street  car,  or  an  elevated 
train,  or  is  caught  in  the  press  of  a 
crowd.  Suddenly  she  sees  beside  her 
our  old  friend  the  mysterious  stranger 
with  the  compelling  manner.  At  the 
same  time  she  feels  a  sting  and  knows 
that  she  has  been  stabbed  with  a  "poi- 
soned needle,"  charged  with  some  mys- 
terious South  American  drug.  She  im- 
mediately becomes  unconscious  or  dazed 
and  irresponsible  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  during  which  she  goes  through  a 
number  of  marvelous  adventures  and 
hair-breadth  escapes. 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  that  no  woman 
was  ever  without  her  knowledge  given 
a  hypodermic  injection  of  a  drug  which 
produced  unconsciousness.  However,  it 
can  be  said  very  positively  that  there  is 
no  drug  known  to  the  scientific  world 
which  could  be  administered  in  the  man- 
ner described  in  recent  newspaper  re- 
ports, or  which  would  produce  the  effect 
that  thev  claim. 
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REATER  CARE  IN  OPERATIONS 
FOR  REMOVING  TONSILS 


I 


A  RECENT  STUDY  of  the  methods 
now  in  vogue  in  New  York  for  opera- 
tions   for   the    removal   of   tonsils    and 
adenoids,    showed    that    these    methods 
were    very    inadequate    and   the    results 
most  unsatisfactory.     A  special  investi- 
gation was  made  by  Dr.  Gerard  H.  Cocks 
for  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association. 
In  consequence  of  the  facts  which  Dr. 
Cocks'  investigation  revealed,  the  Public 
Health    Committee    of    the    New    York 
Academy  of  Medicine  called  a  confer- 
ence of  various  representative  bodies  to 
consider  the  situation.    That  conference 
passed  the  following  resolutions: 
RESOLVED,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
committee  that  all  operations  on   the 
tonsils  should  be  performed   in   hos- 
pitals or  in  such  dispensaries  as  are 
provided    with    operating   rooms    and 
with  recovery  ward  facilities. 
RESOLVED,  That  private  hospitals  of  the 
city  be  requested  to  co-operate  with 
the    Health    Department   of   the   city 
in  the  operative  care  of  children  with 
enlarged    tonsils    and    adenoids;    that 
these    hospitals    provide    proper    and 
adequate  facilities  for  such  cases  and 
that  the  city  compensate  the  hospitals 
for  this  special  service;  and,  further, 
that  the  public  hospitals  be  requested 
to   provide   similar   facilities,  without 
special  compensation. 

S    INFECTION    CARRIED    IN    THE 
AIR? 

THE  OLD  IDEA  was  that  most  diseases 
were  carried  by  the  air.  Typhoid  fever 
came  from  breathing  sewer  gas,  so  did 
diphtheria  and  cholera.  Malaria  came 
from  the  white  mists  which  rise  from 
swamps  morning  and  evening.  Yellow 
fever  and  typhus  were  carried  by  the  air 
of  ships  and  jails  and  hospitals. 

Later  on,  influenza  and  scarlet  fever 
were  supposed  to  be  caused  by  a  massive 
infection  of  the  atmosphere.  Not  so  long 
ago  people  were  hanging  sheets  dipped 
in  carbolic  acid  before  the  door  of  a 
*ick  room  just  as  some  centuries  ago 
they  used  to  sprinkle  the  streets  with 
vinegar  and  burn  aromatic  wood  to  rid 
the  city  of  plague.  The  earliest  follow- 
of  antiseptic  surgery  depended  on 
the  use  of  the  carbolized  spray  to  cleanse 
the  air  even  more  than  on  cleanliness  of 
hands  and  instruments. 

Dr.  Charles  V.  Chapin,  superintendent 
•  >f  health.  Providence.  R.  I.,  has  written 
an  interesting  paper  for  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Afedical  Association,  in 
which  he  shows  how  the  theory  of  air- 
borne infection  has  lost  ground  year  by 
year  until  now  tuberculosis,  and  possi- 
bly anthrax,  are  the  only  diseases  left  in 
which  air  is  believed  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  carrying  infection. 

Cases  of  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever  and 
measles  are  now  treated  in  the  general 
wards  in  the  Providence  Hospital,  as 
well  as  in  many  foreign  hospitals,  and 
the  precautions  which  are  taken  are 
against  contact  infection  from  patient  to 
patient  or  through  the  hands  of  doctors 
and  nurses.  Even  smallpox  seems  not 
to  be  carried  by  the  air,  at  least  no  good 
proof  is  offered  of  the  spread  of  small- 
pox around  an  isolation  hospital  or  an 


t'rinii  11  chnrt  )n-f-i>ai'fd  hjj  the  Xfagsachitietts  Association 
*  for  the  Rfliff  and  Control  of  Tuberculosis 

The  chart  tells  •  splendid  story  of  retails  for  the  fight  aftainst  tuberculosis  in  Massachusetts.  In 
IftSO.  the  death  rale  from  tuberculosis  was  47-f  for  the  state,  40  •  for  Boston  a  one.  Today  it  it  13+ 
for  ihe  *tsic,  14  •  lor  Boston.  Active  causes  in  this  dec  ine  of  the  death  rate  have  been  Koch's  dis- 
co\c  r>  of  ibc  tubercle  bacillus,  and  recent  efforts  of  both  public  and  private  organizations,  such  as 
the  Slate  Board  of  Health,  the  Massachusetts  Associating  for  the  Relief  and  Control  of  Tuberculosis, 
the  Bouoo  Consumptive's  Hoapita  Department. 

The  Mate  maintains  in  all  1.654  beds  for  tuberculous  patients.  These  are  in  special  hospitals,  in 
the  Stale  Infirmary.  State  Insane  Asylum  and  the  Prison  Hospital.  Local  institutions  have  792  beds; 
private  aanitaria,  5n'>  in  all  3.015  beds  within  the  state.  The  general,  well-defined  policy  of  the  state 
H  to  provide  for  incipient  cases  in  the  state  hospitals,  leaving  the  care  of  advanced  patients  to  munici- 
palities with  state  aid  when  necessary. 

Aa  a  result  of  special  studies  recently  completed  new  egislation  it  now  pending.  It  will  give  full 
power  to  the  State  Board  ol  Heath  for  inspection  and  supervision  of  institutions,  for  enforcement 
of  rules  and  regulations,  for  venti  alion,  remova  of  wilfully  careless  patients,  and  for  devising  a 
system  for  district  nnrsinft  both  in  cities  and  in  towns. 


infected  house,  except  by  contact  with 
the  infected  person. 

Of  course  it  will  be  a  good  while  be- 
fore the  public  as  a  whole  will  accept 
this  view,  but  meanwhile  the  doctors  will 
go  on  regardless  of  the  public  and  will 
greatly  simplify  our  care  of  communic- 
able diseases. 


COURSE  IN  TROPICAL  HYGIENE 

According  to  the  London  Hospital,  a 
course  in  tropical  sanitation  and  hygiene 
will  be  added  to  those  conducted  by  the 
'Ion  School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 
The  first  of  the  two  annual  courses 
iinw  proposed  will  start  on  M:iv  1. 
and  the  second  on  October  1.  Each  will 
extend  through  eight  weeks.  The  sub- 
ject will  be  interpreted  to  include  such 
important  topics  as  the  care  of  the  sick 
an  board  ship  in  the  tropics,  port  hy- 
giene, surveying  and  sanitary  engineer- 
ing. iiK-dical  entomology,  and  bacteriol- 
ogy. Practical  demonstrations  will  be 
frequently  held  that  the  course  may  not 
be  merely  theoretical. 

BETA  RAYS  AND  CANCER 

Public  interest  in  the  radium  treat- 
ment fur  cancer  continues  to  be  very 
great,  though  reports  of  one  or  two 
rather  striking  failures  have  come  to 
perplex  us.  One  explanation  for  these 
failures  has  been  offered  lately  by  Dr. 
Robert  Abbe,  who  tells  us  that  experi- 
ments made  by  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel  in  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  seem  to  show  that 
the  different  emanations  from  radium 
have  ti"t  been  rightly  understood  up  to 


now.  Dr.  Carrel  has  been  testing  the 
effect  of  the  different  rays  on  tissue 
growth,  and  has  found  that  the  so-called 
"beta"  rays  which  have  been  heretofore 
looked  upon  as  dangerous  and  have  been 
kept  away  from  the  patients  as  much  as 
possible,  really  have  a  more  retarding 
effect  on  cell  growth — and  therefore 
probably  on  cancer  growth — than  the 
•'gamma"  rays,  so  far  generally  relied 
upon.  Dr.  Abbe  is  testing  these  beta 
rays,  on  simple  warts  only  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  clear  up 
the  confusion  as  to  the  properties  of 
these  rays. 

RADIUM  IN  CANADA 

It  is  announced  that  a  government 
bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  provin- 
cial Legislature,  offering  a  reward  of 
£5,000  for  the  first  discovery  of  radium 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada. 

A  STUDY  OF  GARBAGE  DISPOSAL 

An  interesting  contribution  to  the 
-tiuly  of  sewage  and  garbage  disposal 
made  by  the  bureau  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic commerce  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce,  has  been  is- 
sued in  pamphlet  form  under  the  title 
Scientific  Sewage  and  Garbage  Disposal. 

The  pamphlet  summarizes  consular  re- 
ports concerning  European  cities  of 
50,000  population  and  upward,  which 
make  some  attempt  at  sewage  purifica- 
tion. This  excludes  nearly  all  the  muni- 
cipalities of  southern  and  eastern  Eu- 
rope. No  reports  were  asked  for  from 
London,  Berlin  or  Paris. 
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Boyhood  and  Lawlessness  on  the  West  Side  of  New  York 


Boyhood  and  lawlessness 
—  kids  and  cops  on  asphalt 
streets— are  at  the  very  heart 
of  the  "West  Side  Problem." 
A  study  of  them  has  been 
made  under  the  direction  of 
Pauline  Goldmark  for  the 
Bureau  of  Social  Research  of 
the  New  York  School  of 
Philanthropy,  and  is  to  be 
brought  out  soon  as  a  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  volume. 
The  pictures  by  Lewis  W. 
Hine  show  boys  rowing  with 
a  policeman,  parading,  shoot- 
ing craps,  boxing  and,  in 
the  center,  organizing 
for  the  Junior  Giants." 
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HALVING  THE  TAX  RATE  ON 
BUILDINGS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  believe  it  will  be 
many  a  day  before  the  state  of  New 
York  will  enact  a  law  reducing  the  tax 

•  in  improvements  and  buildings,  and  lay- 
ing an  additional  tax  on  the  value  of  the 
land. 

The  single  taxers  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  trouble  of  unemployment  would 
cease  if  their  doctrines  and  theories 
were  enacted  into  law.  They  lay  the 
trouble  of  unemployment  entirely  on 
the  present  methods  of  taxation. 

Others,  as  well  as  single  taxers,  are 
troubled  with  this  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment. Whether  or  not  single  taxers  are 
right  in  their  theories,  I  think  the  people 
would  be  willing,  perhaps,  to  lay  a  tax, 
a  special  tax,  a  separate  tax.  on  the 
land  only,  on  land  values,  to  cover  the 
expenses  the  state  would  be  put  to  "by 
giving  employment  to  all  those  that  are 
unemployed  at  any  time." 

It  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  a  com- 
promise measure  that  might  go  through 
the  Legislature.  Even  if  there  is  only 
a  suspicion  of  truth  in  the  theories  of 
the  single  taxers,  and  even  if  there  is  nq 
truth  in  them  at  all.  it  would  not  harm 
the  landed  interests  very  much  to  tax 
them  on  the  value  of  their  land  for  the 
cost  of  giving  the  unemployed  work.  I 
<lo  not  think  there  would  be  much  op- 
position on  the  part  of  land-holders  to 
•such  a  measure. 

SET.  MAR    HlSS. 

Mew   York. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Professor  Seligman's 
Arguments  against  the  Herrick-Schaap 
hill  ire  substantially  the  same  as 
he  voiced  before  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate at  the  public  hearing  held  not 
long  since.  The  mere  fact  that  he  is 
a  very  able  teacher  of  college  economics 
would,  no  doubt,  influence  very  many  to 
accept  his  opinion  in  preference  to  their 

•  >wn  judgment. 

However,  when  we  consider  how  very 
•Aide  a  divergence  there  is  among  col- 
lege professors  of  economics,  the  ques- 
>  arises  whether  they  are  any  more 
fit  to  act  as  guides  in  sociological  mat- 
ters than  the  average  intelligent  lay- 
man who  has  studied  such  problems. 

Prof.  Alvin  S.  Johnson,  professor  of 
political  economy  at  Cornell,  savs  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
that  all  the  social  heresies  find  their  ex- 
ponents among  political  economists 
high  in  their  profession,  all  of  which 
•ht  tend  to  make  one  doubt  whether 
•ical  economy  is  really  a  science  at 
ill.  or.  if  it  is,  whether  the  aforesaid 
'essors  have  a  speaking  acquaintance 
vith  the  real  thing. 

Professor  Seligman's  arguments  rath- 
er tend  to  confirm  this  view,  since  some 
•if  his  premises  and  conclusions  do  not 


square  with  either  the  fundamentals  of 
political  economy  or  the  facts  of  the 
case,  while  his  logic  at  times  is  mixed 
to  the  extent  of  self-contradiction.  At 
one  point  he  says  that  the  passage  of  the 
bill  would  result  in  over-production  of 
buildings,  and  at  another,  that  it  would 
retard  building  and  keep  land  out  of  use. 

His  citing  of  the  Vancouver  building 
permits  failed  to  disclose  one  very  im- 
portant fact,  and  that  was  that  while 
there  was  a  considerable  shrinkage  in 
the  total  value  of  building  permits  be- 
tween 1911-1913,  that  in  the  latter  year 
the  number  of  permits  per  capita  were 
much  larger  than  before,  and  that  is 
very  much  more  important  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  than  the  erection  of  a  lim- 
ited number  of  buildings  of  very  high 
cost. 

In  the  opposition  to  the  Herrick- 
Schaap  bill  one  thing  is  very  apparent, 
and  that  is  that  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  are  frantically  fighting  it  are 
actuated  solely  by  the  immediate  money 
interests  which  they  think  are  endan- 
gered, while  most  of  those  who  are  sup- 
porting it  are  doing  so  simply  from  a 
conviction  that  it  will  benefit  the  com- 
munity. In  other  words,  there  seems 
to  be  an  utter  lack  of  understanding  on 
the  part  of  most  of  the  bill's  opponents 
that  there  is  anything  else  to  fight  about 
excepting  self-interest. 

M  \REI.  C.  KITE. 
[Social   Worker.] 

Stamford,   Conn. 


To  THE  EDITOH:  Will  you  grant  space 
for  a  reply  to  some  of  the  fiscal  objec- 
tions urged  by  Professor  Seligman  in 
your  columns  against  halving  the  tax 
rate  on  buildings  in  New  York  city,  or 
completely  untaxing  them?  He  says  of 
the  fiscal  aspects:  "In  considering  these 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  while  land 
values  will  he  lowered,  land  rents  will 
not  be  less  than  before." 

Of  course,  facts  are  not  ruled  out  in 
this  discussion. 

In  1913,  the  assessed  values  of  New 
York  city  were  $1,223,658,604  greater 
than  in  1906,  although  the  tax  levy  on 
land  values  was  increased  by  $33,451.834 
during  these  eight  years.  The  stupidity 
of  claiming  that  an  increased  levy  of 
about  $20.000.000  on  land  values  will 
decrease  the  assessed  value  of  land  is 
apparent.  It  might  prevent  the  usual 
increase. 

Even  with  the  heavy  taxes  on  build- 
ings, the  assessed  value  of  buildings  in 
the  citv  increased,  during  this  period. 
by  $837.165.390,  a  total  increase  in  the 
assessor!  value  of  ordinary  real  estate 
of  $2.060.823.994. 

Professor  Seligman  inadvertently  ad- 
mits this  point  earlier  in  his  statement: 
"The  enlargement  of  the  buildings  zone. 
therefore,  will  cause  land  rents  to  rise 
throughout  the  city."  Professor  Selig- 


man knows  that  land  values  are  merely 
land  rents  capitalized.  He  neatly  dis- 
proves his  own  charge  that  land  values 
will  be  reduced,  inadvertently  demolish- 
ing his  claim  that  the  land  value  of  the 
little  home  owner  would  be  thereby 
\viped  out.  He  also  admits  that  more 
buildings  will  be  constructed. 

New  York's  great  borrowing  capacity, 
which  Professor  Seligman  defends  and 
wishes  to  conserve,  is,  however,  a  serious 
menace.  The  city's  net  funded  debt  on 
December  31,  1913,  was  $898,013,401,  an 
increase  during  the  past  eight  years  of 
$467,457,001.  The  city  paid  in  interest 
in  1913,  $45,721,775,  over  six-sevenths 
of  the  total  taxes  on  buildings. 

During  these  eight  years,  the  owner- 
ship of  land  was  worth  to  the  lucky 
owners,  including  ground  rent  (calcu- 
lated at  6  per  cent  upon  full  value)  and 
increase  in  land  values,  at  least  $3,251,- 
000,000.  Land  owners  paid  in  taxes  and 
assessments  on  land  less  than  $590,000,- 
000,  while  during  this  period,  the  city 
paid  over  $234,000,000  interest  on  the 
city  debt,  but  paid  off  less  than  $64,000,- 
000  of  the  debt. 

Professor  Seligman  is  right.  "Land 
rents  will  not  be  less  than  before"  when 
land  values  are  taxed  more  heavily,  but 
land  owners'  share  will  be  less,  and  the 
people's  share  more.  We  can  appro- 
priately and  easily  stop  our  stupid  orgy 
of  indebtedness,  of  which  Professor 
Seligman  is  inexplicably  an  advocate. 
The  people  will  get  the  advantages  of 
having  apartments  and  homes  taxed 
less,  by  taxing  land  values  more. 

BENJAMIN  C.  MARSH. 
[Executive  secretary,  Society  to  Lower 

Rents  and  Reduce  Taxes  on  Homes.] 

New  York. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Let  me  touch  only  on 
certain  portions  of  Professor  Seligman's 
article  which  seemed  to  me  characteristic 
of  its  logic,  its  accuracy — or  lack  of 
them — and  its  point  of  view  generally. 

As  to  logic,  Professor  Seligman  tells 
us  several  times  that  land  rent  is  de- 
termined by  population.  No  one  dis- 
putes this,  but  how  does  Professor  Selig- 
man reconcile  it  with  the  statement  made 
elsewhere  in  this  article  that  an  in- 
creased tax  on  land  values  will  diminish 
the  rental  value  of  land?  If  population 
determines  the  rental  value  of  land, 
what  has  the  tax  to  do  with  it? 

And  again,  in  concern  for  the  modest 
house  owner  in  the  suburbs  who  is  a 
land  speculator  in  an  equally  modest 
way  (according  to  Professor  Seligman) 
the  professor  reiterates  the  statement 
about  diminishing  the  rental  value  of 
land  by  the  tax  as  proposed  and  his 
fears  that  it  would  keep  back  building. 
But  scarce  a  half-page  further  on  we 
find  him  stating  that  the  change  in  tax- 
ation advocated  by  the  Herrick-Schaap 
bill  would  stimulate  building  and  push 
out  the  building  periphery,  which  in 
turn  would  cause  land  rents  to  rise 
throughout  the  city.  Why  then  should 
the  modest  speculator  on  the  periphery 
worry  about  the  Herrick-Schaap  bill? 
Furthermore,  in  speaking  of  Vancou- 
ver, Professor  Seligman  says:  "The 
whole  system  of  land  value  taxation  is 
playing  right  into  the  han,ds  of  the 
land  speculator."  And  as  we  are  speak- 
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ing  of  Vancouver  I  would  respectfully 
call  Professor  Seligman's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  not  yet  got  the 
single  tax  in  Vancouver. 

On  the  further  count  of  logic,  Profes- 
sor Selignian  states  that  he  does  not 
altogether  disagree,  in  theory,  with  the 
suggestion  to  take  some  part  of  land 
values  for  local  revenue,  but  that  he 
favors  rather  an  unearned  increment 
tax,  because  it  deals  only  with  future 
values,  while  the  Herrick-Schaap  bill 
deals  with  present  values.  Now  the 
present  values  of  today  were  the  future 
values  of  yesteryear,  and  the  future  val- 
ues of  today  are  the  present  values  of 
tomorrow.  If  it  is  right  to  take  them 
tomorrow,  why  is  it  not  right  to  take 
them  today? 

And  as  to  the  count  of  accuracy — 
Professor  Seligman  tells  us  that  the  Her- 
rick-Schaap bill  favors  our  rich  men 
who  build  fine  mansions  on  Fifth  avenue, 
at  the  expense  of  the  small  house  owner. 
In  his  own  words  "our  more  sumptuous 
residences  are  precisely  those  that  cost 
more  than  the  land  on  which  they  stand." 
Are  they?  Here  are  a  few  figures  from 
the  latest  Tax  Department  lists  con- 
cerning three  excellently  typical  ex- 
amples of  millionaire  mansions  on  Fifth 
avenue : 

Mrs.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt's  house 
northwest  corner  Fifth  avenue  and  Fifty- 
seventh  street ;  land.  200  by  135  feet,  as- 
sessed at  $2.950.000;  house,  5  stories, 
cov.  143  by  125  feet,  assessed  at  $400,- 
000. 

Huntington  house,  southeast  corner 
Fifth  avenue  and  Fifty-seventh  street; 
land.  85  by  175  feet,  assessed  at  $1,550,- 
000:  house,  5  stories,  65  by  160  feet,  as- 
sessed at  $250.000. 

John  Jacob  Astor  residence,  840  Fifth 
avenue:  land,  125  by  150  feet,  assessed 
at  $1,300.000;  house,  4  stories,  125  by 
100.  assessed  at  $600.000. 

There  are  any  number  more  but  these 
are  typical. 

Then  there  is  another  matter  which 
has  to  do  with  the  ethical  side  of  the 
question.  Professor  Seligman  grants  us 
that  the  Herrick-Schaap  bill  might  in  a 
measure  decrease  congestion  as  to  room 
in  our  city,  but  says  that  it  would  bring 
about  a  congestion  as  to  acre  which  in 
his  mind  is  just  as  bad  as  the  other.  It 
hardly  seems  credible  that  a  thinking 
man,  in  this  day  and  generation,  could 
make  such  a  statement. 

Does  Professor  Seligman  realize  what 
room  congestion  means?  Does  he  real- 
ize what  it  means  to  have  anywhere  from 
five  to  fifteen  human  beings  living  in 
one  room,  with  no  privacy,  with  no 
decency,  without  opportunity  to  develop 
any  trait  that  differentiates  man  from 
the  brutes?  We  can  see  this  condition 
in  our  slums  quite  frequently  and  we 
can  see  the  results  to  our  citv  in  the 
night  courts,  in  the  police  and  hospital 
annals.  Surely  no  one  who  has  studied 
this  matter  can  say  that  any  other  con- 
dition is  preferable  to  room  congestion. 

All  this  while  I  have  said  nothing 
about  the  merits  of  the  Herrick-Schaap 
bill.  But  oftentimes  the  fallacv  of  the 
arguments  used  against  a  measure  are 
the  best  argument  in  its  favor. 

GRACE  ISABEL  COLBRON. 

New  York. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  Although  the  title  of 
Professor  Seligman's  article  in  your  is- 
sue of  March  7  is  Halving  the  Tax  Rate 
on  Buildings,  he  rarely  mentions  his 
subject,  but  instead,  invokes  the  buga- 
boo of  the  single  tax.  Do  not  these  tac- 
tics constitute  an  admission  that  he  can- 
not oppose  the  Herrick-Schaap  bill  on 
its  merits? 

As  Commissioner  Murphy  very  aptly 
points  out  in  the  same  number,  single 
tax  means  the  total  abolition  of  all  tax- 
ation, federal,  state  and  local,  and  the 
raising  of  revenue  by  taking  the  entire 
ground  rent.  In  New  York  city  the 
single  tax  would  mean  the  annual  col- 
lection of  about  three  hundred  million 
dollars  from  land  values,  which  are  now 
paying  only  eighty-three  million  dollars. 
The  Herrick-Schaap  bill  provides  for  a 
vote  of  the  people  on  the  question  of 
making  land  values  pay  nineteen  and  a 
half  million  dollars  more.  This  is  the 
proposition  which  Professor  Seligman 
did  not  meet. 

He  claims,  however,  that  if  the  Her- 
rick-Schaap bill  were  passed,  that  would 
be  merely  the  beginning  or  entering 
wedge,  and  that  after  the  dire  results 
that  would  be  caused  thereby  the  people 
would  demand  greater  reductions  of 
taxes  on  buildings,  and  greater  increases 
of  taxes  on  land.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
he  does  not  consider  his  article  a  scien- 
tific discussion,  but  refers  us  to  his  work 
on  The  Shifting  and  Incidence  of  Taxa- 
tion. 

It  is  not  remarkable,  therefore,  that 
Professor  Seligman  opposes  a  referen- 
dum on  this  question.  Of  course  the 
people  will  be  fit  to  vote  on  a  new  con- 
stitution next  year,  which  may  involve 
hundreds  of  changes,  but  they  are  clear- 
ly unfit  to  vote  oh  this  simple  question: 
Shall  the  city  of  New  York  tax  land 
values  more  than  labor  values?  Per- 
haps, however,  his  fears  are  justified; 
for  voters  who,  after  being  ruined  by 
the  Herrick-Schaap  bill,  will  run  double 
quick  to  the  single  tax,  are  surely  not 
fit  to  vote  on  any  question  or  for  any 
person. 

A  few  comparisons  will  show  that  he 
does  not  consider  his  article  a  scientific 
discussion  of  either  the  Herrick-Schaap 
bill  or  the  single  tax.  At  one  place  he 
says  that  "if  buildings  are  exempted 
from  taxation  there  will  manifestly  be 
every  inducement  to  prospective  build- 
ers to  enlarge  their  profits  by  increasing 
the  height  of  the  buildings  *  *  *  as 
a  result,  the  old  and  low  buildings  in 
the  slums  will  be  replaced  by  high  apart- 
ment houses,  each  of  which  mav  house 
two  or  three  times  as  many  people  as 
before." 

He  also  says  that  "most  houses  are 
built  now-a-days  on  building:  loans,  and 
the  amount  of  the  loan,  as  well  as  the 
rate  of  interest,  is  in  certain  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  land.  If  the  in- 
creased tax  on  the  land,  diminishes  its 
value,  either  less  money  can  be  borrowed 
or  a  higher  rate  of  interest  will  have  to 
be  paid,  and  in  either  case  there  will  be 
an  impediment  to  the  erection  of  new 
houses."  Profe?sor  Seligman  might 
have  put  his  proposition  more  briefly: 
The  cause  is  an  impediment  to  the  result. 

The  so-called  single  tax  in  Vancou- 
ver looms  large  in  Professor  Selig- 


man's eye.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Van- 
couver never  adopted  the  single  tax,  and 
although  improvements  there  are  now 
entirely  exempt  from  taxation,  land 
values  are  taxed  at  a  lower  rate  than 
they  are  in  New  York  city.  The  entire 
exemption  of  improvements  was  adopt- 
ed in  1910,  in  which  year  the  building 
permits  amounted  to  about  thirteen  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  increased  to  seventeen 
million  dollars  in  1911,  and  nineteen 
million  dollars  in  1912.  Professor  Selig- 
man  gloats  over  the  fact  that  they  drop- 
ped to  ten  millions  in  1913.  He  prob- 
ably does  not  know,  however,  at  least 
he  fails  to  note,  that  the  figures  for  1913 
are  three  times  as  great  as  those  for 
1902,  when  buildings  were  still  taxed. 
He  also  fails  to  note  that  although  both 
land  and  building  values  in  Vancouver 
have  increased  more  than  500  per  cent 
since  the  policy  of  partially  exempting 
improvements  was  adopted,  rents  in  that 
city  have  decreased  15  per  cent,  and  the 
wages  of  ordinary  laborers  are  three  dol- 
lars for  an  eight-hour  day,  with  no  un- 
employment. 

He  also  ignores  the  experience  of 
Houston,  Tex.,  which  has  begun  to  ex- 
empt improvements  from  taxation.  In 
two  years  the  population  increased 
enormously,  as  did  both  improvements 
and  land  values,  but  rents  fell  one- 
sixth;  and  the  tax  commissioner  writes 
that  there  are  no  unemployed  in  that 
city. 

Professor  Seligman  claims  "that  the 
more  sumptuous  residences  are  precisely 
those  that  cost  more  than  the  land  on 
which  they  stand."  Again  does  he 
demonstrate  the  admittedly  unscientific 
nature  of  his  article,  for  a  perusal  of 
the  assessment  rolls  would  have  shown 
him  that  the  great  majority  of  the  man- 
sions on  Fifth  avenue  and  Riverside 
drive  will  pay  more  taxes  under  the 
proposed  system  than  they  pay  today: 
for  the  land  is  more  valuable  than  the 
improvements. 

So,  too,  with  the  exception  of  per- 
haps a  half  dozen  skyscrapers,  there  is 
no  large  office  building  that  is  not  worth 
less  than  its  site.  But  the  owners  of 
the  half  dozen  are  active  in  opposition 
to  the  Herrick-Schaap  bill.  According 
to  Professor  Seligman.  they  should  favor 
it.  Having  studied  the  subject  scientific- 
ally, however,  they  realize  that  they  will 
lose  more  in  the  reduction  of  rents  than- 
they  will  gain  in  the  reduction  of  taxes. 

"What  we  need  in  our  large  cities  is 
more  revenue  not  less  revenue."  I 
heartily  endorse  this,  and  I  am  glad  to 
have  found  one  statement  in  the  article 
with  which  I  am  in  accord.  Our  present 
system  of  discouraging  the  erection  of 
more  buildings  by  penalizing  people  who 
have  the  temerity  to  attempt  it,  does  re- 
duce our  natural  taxable  base.  With 
more  buildings  and  more  people  to  oc- 
cupy them,  the  greater  the  land  values. 

Professor  Seligman  claims,  however, 
that  the  reduction  of  the  rate  on  im- 
provements would  endanger  the  consti- 
tutional limitation  of  indebtedness. 
wh:»'  is  10  per  cent  of  the  assessed 
value  of  real  estate.  He  does  not  at- 
tempt to  prove  it,  hut  merely  admits  it. 
The  constitution  states  that  such  indebt- 
edness shall  not  exceed  "ten  per  centum 
of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  real 
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estate  of  such  county  or  city  subject  to 
taxation."  Under  the  Herrick-Schaap 
bill,  at  the  end  of  five  years,  on  the  basis 
of  the  present  budget,  the  rate  on  land 
would  be  about  2.20  and  improvements 
about  1.10.  Are  they  not  both  "subjects 
of  taxation"? 

Professor  Seligman  suggests  "two 
remedies"  for  congestion:  increased 
transportation,  restriction  of  height  and 
depth  of  buildings,  broad  streets  and 
more  parks  and  playgrounds.  It  is  un- 
fortunate for  his  attitude  as  a  friend 
of  the  poor  that  each  of  these  sugges- 
tions, if  adopted,  would  increase  the 
land  owners'  profits.  The  land  owners 
will  be  glad  to  sell  their  land  to  the  city 
for  parks,  playgrounds  and  wide  streets, 
at  several  times  the  assessed  value,  and 
those  who  are  not  fortunate  enough  to 
own  the  sites  selected  would  benefit  in 
the  increased  value  of  their  land.  I 
think  that  the  various  land  speculators' 
associations  and  their  coadjutors  in  Wall 
street,  who  welcome  city  bond  isues  and 
who  own  and  have  their  offices  in  the 
skyscrapers  that  the  professor  claims 
should,  but  do  not.  favor  the  Herrick- 
Schaap  bill,  will  heartily  second  his  sug- 
gestion. 

The  gist  of  Professor  Seligman's  argu- 
ment is  in  the  sentence:  "Heavier  tax- 
ation of  land  values  than  of  buildings 
is  confiscation."  Of  course,  he  is  en- 
titled to  his  opinion  on  this,  but  so  is 
every  other  voter  who  creates  land 
values.  The  only  way  99  per  cent  of 
the  voters  can  record  their  opinions  is 
by  a  referendum. 

FREDERIC  CYRUS  LEUBUSCHEB. 

[President,  Society  to  Lower  Rents 
and  Reduce  Taxes  on  Homes.] 

New  York. 


To  THE  EDITO*:  Professor  Seligman 
has  started  his  article  in  your  issue  of 
March  7  by  stating  that  the  agitation 
in  favor  of  the  Herrick-Schaap  bill  has 
been  "ingenuously  managed"  to  "iden- 
tify it  in  the  popular  mind"  with  a  pro- 
ject for  lowering  rents.  The  Herrick- 
Schaap  hill  will  reduce  rents  and  Pro- 
fessor Seligman  admits  it  later  on  in  his 
article,  although  he  questions  to  what 
extent  they  will  be  lowered.  We,  there- 
fore, do  not  think  that  the  implication 
contained  in  this  sentence  is  just  or  fair. 

The  reason  why  no  mere  building 
boom  will  occur,  as  Professor  Selig- 
man fears,  was  pointed  out  to  him  at  a 
hearing  before  the  special  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  look  into  the  merits  of  the  Herrick- 
Schaap  bill,  and  neither  then,  nor  in 
his  article  did  he  make  any  reply  to  the 
facts  presented.  Aside  from  the  wear- 
ing out  of  old  buildings,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  better  buildings  due  to  improve- 
ments in  the  art.  the  only  reason  for 
the  erection  of  new  buildings  is  the  in- 
crease of  population.  If  the  Herrick- 
Schaap  bill  were  in  force,  people  in  the 
slums  would  no  longer  be  forced  to  crowd 
many  into  one  room,  or  many  families 
into  one  apartment,  but  they  would  oc- 
cupy considerably  more  space  than  at 
present.  It  is  a  conservative  estimate 
that  each  individual  would  occupy  twice 
as  much  space.  Consequently,  the  in- 
creasing population  would  continue  to 
require  twice  as  much  building  as  here- 


tofore, provided  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion continued  the  same. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  far  more 
building  would  go  on  under  the  Herrick- 
Schaap  bill  than  before,  even  after  the 
present  needs  of  the  city  had  been  pro- 
vided. 

While  in  the  first  part  of  his  article 
Professor  Seligman  declares  that  there 
would  be  a  building  boom,  followed  by 
a  collapse,  and  that  there  would  then 
be  no  greater  amount  of  building  than 
at  present,  later  on  in  his  article  he 
points  out  that  the  removal  of  the  tax 
from  buildings  would  cause  the  city  to 
be  built  up  solid  with  lofty  apartments, 
and  adds  that  we  would  soon  have  a 
"repetition  throughout  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  the  city"  of  conditions 
that  we  find  in  Manhattan.  These  two 
statements  do  not  completely  harmon- 
ize, and  we  think  the  correct  conclusion 
is  that  they  are  both  in  error. 

Again,  the  professor  argues  elabor- 
ately on  the  relative  merits  of  conges- 
tion per  room  and  congestion  per  acre, 
and  represents  that  if  anything,  he  be- 
lieves congestion  per  acre  is  the  worst 
of  the  two.  May  we  suggest  that  the 
growth  of  tuberculosis  in  the  city,  for 
example,  is  caused  much  more  by  con- 
gestion per  room  than  by  any  other 
cause?  The  habits  of  people  living 
where  congestion  per  room  is  the  order 
of  the  day,  are  apt  to  be  neither  sani- 
tary, moral,  honest  or  in  any  way  praise- 
worthy, although  this  is  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  but  due  entirely  to 
the  environment  in  which  they  live. 

Professor  Seligman  points  out  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  Herrick-Schaap  bill 
would  produce  congestion  per  acre,  high 
buildings,  buildings  close  together  with- 
out any  garden  space,  land  advantages 
for  the  rich  and  against  the  poor,  high 
rents  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  a  gradual 
change  from  private  house  owners  to 
apartment  dwellers,  and  similar  evils. 

We  wish  to  call  Professor  Seligman's 
attention  very  strongly  to  the  fact  that 
the  present  system  of  taxation  in  New 
York  city,  as  it  exists  today,  has  caused 
the  very  evils  which  he  predicts,  in  a 
more  aggravated  form  here  than  in  any 
other  spot  in  the  world,  and  yet  Professor 
Seligman  asks  us  to  stick  to  our  present 
system  which  experience  has  proved 
does  cause  these  evils  rather  than  change 
to  another,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  who  have  studied  the  matter 
carefully,  would  decrease  these  evils. 

Professor  Seligman  has  offered  no 
satisfactory  alternative  proposition  to 
the  Herrick-Schaap  bill,  and  conse- 
quently he  is  presumably  satisfied  with 
present  conditions,  including  congestion 
per  room,  high  buildings,  and  the  rest. 

Personally,  we  think  that  the  settle- 
ment of  so  simple  a  question  as  to 
whether  labor  and  land  shall  be  taxed  at 
the  same  rate,  had  better,  under  the 
circumstances,  be  referred  to  the  people, 
as  required  by  the  Herrick-Schaap  bill, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Pro- 
fessor Seligman  has.  as  yet.  made  no 
objection  to  their  voting  next  year  on 
the  flolicate  points  involved  in  a  new 
constitution. 

E.  VAIL  STEBBINS. 
[Vice  President.  Business  Men's 
Association  to  Untax  Industry.] 


To  THE  EDITOR:  To  judge  from  the 
asperity  of  the  attacks  on  my  modest 
contribution,  I  feel  almost  as  if  I  had 
fallen  into  a  hornet's  nest.  The  stings 
are,  however,  less  virulent  than  they 
seem  to  be,  either  because  my  hide  has 
been  a  bit  toughened  by  a  long  exper- 
ience or  perhaps  because  the  poison  is  a 
little  less  venomous  than  it  appears.  As 
the  communications  seem  to  have  been 
prepared  according  to  a  concerted 
scheme,  whereby  each  writer  takes  up 
successively  different  points,  an  ade- 
quate rejoinder  would  necessitate  an 
essay  of  at  least  as  much  bulk  as  the 
original.  I  shall  therefore  content  my- 
self with  a  few  reflections.  And  I  shall 
not  endeavor  to  vie  with  the  writers  in 
personalities  or  in  courteous  charges  of 
stupidity,  ignorance,  lack  of  logic,  inhu- 
manity and  the  like,  with  which  the  let- 
ters are  replete. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  critics  to  the  fact  that  a 
sound  criterion  of  criticism  is  clearly  to 
understand  what  the  person  criticised 
actually  states.  Thus  the  gravamen  of 
several  of  the  objections  is  that  I  assert 
one  thing  on  one  page  and  the  opposite 
thing  on  another  page,  as  for  instance 
that  buildings  will  increase  and  not  in- 
crease, or  that  land  values  will  fall  and 
rise,  etc. 

A  careful  perusal  of  my  paper  would 
show  that  in  the  one  case  I  was  discus- 
sing a.  hypothesis  and  in  the  other  a 
fact.  Thus,  in  answer  to  my  opponents' 
statement  that  more  houses  would  be 
erected,  I  argue  first  on  that  hypothesis 
and  contend  that  if  more  houses  are 
built,  the  result  would  be  only  a  tem- 
porary boom ;  whereupon  secondly  I 
leave  that  hypothesis  and  state  my  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  as  a  fact  more 
houses  will  not  be  built.  So  again,  in 
reply  to  the  argument  that  rents  will 
fall,  I  contend  that  if  the  building  zone 
would  be  enlarged  by  reason  of  the 
change  in  taxation  land  rents  (and  land 
values)  would  rise;  but  since  I  take  the 
position  that  the  hypothesis  is  untenable 
and  that  the  building  zone  will  not  be 
enlarged  (for  reasons  that  I  give)  1 
conclude  that  as  a  fact  land  values  will 
not  rise,  but  on  the  contrary  fall,  be- 
cause of  the  capitalization  of  the  in- 
creased tax  on  land.  A  little  more  at- 
tention to  the  exact  steps  of  my  argu- 
ment would  have  obviated  a  large  part 
of  the  criticisms. 

To  come  now  to  the  specific  points 
which  do  not  rest  on  the  above  miscon- 
ceptions. One  writer  maintains  that  the 
new  law  will  enable  each  individual  to 
occupy  on  a  conservative  estimate  twice 
as  much  space  as  at  present,  and  that 
there  will  therefore  be  a  permanent  need 
for  twice  as  many  additional  buildings 
every  year.  That  is  to  say,  he  asserts 
that  after  the  present  fringe  of  board- 
ers and  lodgers  come  to  occupy  apart- 
ments of  their1  own  (which  he  thinks 
will  be  the  effect  of  the  bill),  not  only 
would  every  possible  future  boarder  or 
lodger  permanently  occupy  such  apart- 
ments, but  everv  tenant  that  now  occu- 
pies for  himself  2.  3,  4  or  5  rooms  would 
in  the  future  occupy  4.  6.  8.  or  10  rooms 
of  the  same  size,  and  for  every  man 
who  now  builds  a  10  room  house  to  live 
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in,  there  would  be  a  man  in  the  future 
to  build  a  20  room  house. 

It  would  follow  that  if  the  tax  on 
buildings  were  completely  removed,  in- 
stead of  being  only  halved,  every  tenant 
would  occupy  from  8  to  20  rooms,  and 
every  owner  build  a  40  room  house.  But 
this  we  are  told,  is  a  conservative  esti- 
mate; so  that  if  we  desired  to  be  simply 
normal  and  not  conservative  we  should 
be  justified  in  looking  forward  to  the 
tenants  occupying  apartments  up  to  40 
rooms,  and  owners  building  houses  of 
from  60  to  80  rooms.  And  all  this  would 
be  the  result  of  a  change  in  taxation. 
Surely,  great  is  the  power  of  generous 
enthusiasm ! 

Another  critic  quotes  Professor  John- 
son to  the  effect  that  economists  differ 
about  almost  everything.  But  she  fails 
to  quote  the  real  point  sought  to  be  made 
by  him,  namely  that  notwithstanding  dis- 
agreements on  well  nigh  every  possible 
subject,  there  is  not  a  single  economist 
of  note  who  approves,  or  who  has  ever 
approved,  of  the  single  tax.  We  may 
have  our  sins,  but  that  heinous  charge 
at  all  events  cannot  be  laid  at  our  doors. 

Another  fair  critic  thinks  that  there 
is  no  difference  in  principle  between  the 
unearned  increment  tax  and  the  Her- 
rick-Schaap  bill,  because  the  future  value 
of  to'day  is  the  present  value  of  tomor- 
row. But  she  fails  to  realize  that  if  I 
invest  my  money  today  on  ample  notice 
of  what  is  to  happen  tomorrow,  this  is  a 
very  different  proposition  from  having 
allowed  me  to  invest  my  money  in  the 
past  without  notice  of  what  will  be  done 
today.  It  makes  all  the  difference  be- 
tween taxation  (which  can  be  allowed 
for)  and  confiscation. 

Still  another  critic  selects  certain 
houses  on  Fifth  Avenue  which  stand  on 
plots  which  are  considerably  larger  and 
more  expensive  than  the  houses. 
If  he  had  selected  some  of  the  many 
houses  which,  as  is  customary  in  New 
York,  occupy  as  much  of  the  plot  as  the 
law  allows  and  which  are  none  the  less 
of  a  costly  and  luxurious  nature,  the 
figures  would  have  been  very  different. 

Several  of  the  writers  credit  me  with 
the  delightful  doctrine  that  I  favor  over- 
crowding. What  I  said  was  that  the  bill 
in  question  would  in  my  opinion  not  ap- 
preciably relieve  congestion  per  room, 
and  would  surely  increase  congestion 
per  acre.  The  first  result  is  problemati- 
cal, the  second  result  is  certain — so  cer- 
tain, in  fact,  that  not  a  single  one  of  the 
critics  has  even  attempted  a  reply  there- 
to. My  point  is  this:  is  it  wise  to  en- 
deavor to  secure  a  very  doubtful  relief 
from  one  kind  of  congestion  at  the  cost 
of  a  certain  increase  of  congestion  of 
another  kind;  especially  when  better 
methods  are  possible  to  secure  the  reduc- 
tion of  both  kinds? 

Many  of  the  critics  refer  to  Van- 
couver. They  now  take  refuge  in  the 
statement  that  even  if  there  has  been  a 
great  falling  off  in  building  permits 
more  houses  are  being  built  than  10 
years  ago;  but  they  tell  us  nothing  as 
to  the  comparative  ratio,  now  and  then, 
of  houses  to  population  and  wealth.  Nor 
do  they  compare  Vancouver  with  other 
Canadian  cities,  or  even  with  American 
cities  across  the  border.  Were  this  the 


proper  place  to  do  so,  interesting  figures 
might  be  presented  to  show  that  the 
change  in  tax  methods  in  Vancouver 
had  virtually  no  effect  one  way  or  the 
other,  and  that  all  the  alleged  conse- 
quences can  be  duplicated  in  cities  of  a 
similar  economic  position  where  no  such 
changes  in  taxation  took  place. 

My  critics  are  of  two  classes — the  pro- 
fessed single  taxers  and  the  social  work- 
ers. With  the  single  taxers  it  is  useless 
to  argue — for  no  argument  can  change 
the  burning  enthusiasm  of  the  zealot. 
To  the  social  workers,  however,  I  would 
say:  do  not  play  with  fire.  Every  tax 
scheme  is  a  fiscal  as  well  as  a  social 
proposition,  and  whatever  its  social  im- 
plications, it  remains  primarily  a  fiscal 
matter.  Do  not  let  your  zeal  for  social 
reform  run  away  with  your  appreciation 
of  the  fiscal  considerations ;  and  before 
you  take  a  public  position  on  the  subject, 
decide  to  make  as  profound  a  study  of 
public  finance  as  you  have  already  made 
of  social  reform. 

EDWIN  R.  A.  SELIGMAN. 
[Columbia   University] 

New  York. 


SUBJECTS  WANTED 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Your  readers  are 
asked  to  suggest  to  the  committee  on 
organization  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction  for  1915, 
such  topics  of  special  interest  as  they 
would  like  to  have  discussed  at  that  con- 
ference. Will  they  please  send  sugges- 
tions promptly,  direct  to  the  chairman? 
HOMER  FOLKS. 

105  East  22d  Street,  New  York. 


CHICAGO  AND  DENVER 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  my  note  on  ju- 
venile courts  in  THE  SURVEY  for  De- 
ember  27,  1913,  I  sought  to  emphasize 
the  direction  which  the  development  of 
the  court  might  conceivably  take  in  the 
future. 

In  connection  with  the  item,  Judge 
Ben.  B.  Lindsey  of  Denver  calls  my  at- 
tention to  the  fact  (which  I  knew)  that 
covering  a  period  of  ten  years  he  has 
had  a  woman  assistant  sitting  with  him 
in  all  girls'  cases  and  that  these  cases 
are  heard  in  private.  Judge  Lindsey 
argues  that  inasmuch  as  he  is  sitting 
as  a  chancellor  he  has  the  power,  re- 
gardless of  any  express  provision  of 
law,  to  designate  a  woman  to  hear  just 
such  cases.  He  makes  the  further  point 
that  the  court  over  which  he  presides 
is  clothed  with  ample  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  to  reach  all  of  the  cases  re- 
ferred to  in  the  item  by  me  and  is  ac- 
tually doing  so. 

In  the  light  of  the  foreging,  it  may 
appear  as  if  I  have  done  the  Denver 
court  an  injustice  in  referring  to  the 
Chicago  court  in  the  item,  and  to  the 
extent  to  which  any  injustice  may  have 
been  done  the  Denver  court  I  want 
expressly  to  correct  it.  Aside  from  the 
work  that  Judge  Lindsey  is  doing  in 
Denver,  the  whole  juvenile  court  move- 
ment is  indebted  to  him  far  too  much 
for  any  of  us  interested  in  the  move- 
ment to  detract,  even  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, from  what  he  has  done  and  is  still 
doing. 

BERNARD  FLEXNER. 

Chicago. 


Calendar  of  Conferences 


APRIL  AND  MAY  CONFERENCES 

ADVANCEMENT  OF  COLORED  PEOPLE,  National 
Association  for  the.  Baltimore,  Md.,  May 
3-5.  Sec'y,  Miss  May  Childs  Nerney,  70 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

AGRICULTURAL  COMMISSION  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN BANKERS'  ASSOCIATION.  Hot  Springs, 
Va.,  April  30-May  1.  Chairman,  B.  F. 
Harris,  Champaign,  111. 

BACKWARD,  TRUANT,  DELINQUENT  AND  DE- 
PENDENT CHILDREN,  National  Conference 
on  the  Education  of.  Memphis,  Tenn., 
May  6-8.  Sec'y,  F.  Leslie  Hayford,  274 
Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS,  Arkansas  State 
Conference  of.  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  May  5- 
6.  Gen.  Sec'y,  Murray  A.  Auerbach,  City 
Hall,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS,  Colorado 
State  Board  of.  Denver,  Colo.,  May  12. 
Sec'y,  William  Thomas,  State  Capitol, 
Denver,  Colo. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Connecticut 
State  Conference  of.  Bridgeport,  Ct, 
April  26-28.  Gen.  Sec'y,  Charles  P.  Kel- 
logg, Waterbury,  Ct. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Fifth  New 
York  City  Conference  of.  Manhattan, 
Brooklyn  and  Lincolndale,  Westchester 
County,  May  19-21.  Sec'y,  John  B.  Prest, 
287  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION.  National  Con- 
ference of.  Forty-first  Annual  Meeting. 
Memphis,  Tenn..  May  8-15.  Gen.  Sec'y. 


W.  T.  Cross,  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chi- 
cago. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  New  Jersey 
Conference  of.  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  April 
19-21.  Sec'y,  Ernest  D.  Easton,  45  Clin- 
ton St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

CHILD-HELPING  CONFERENCE,  Lehigh  Val- 
ley. Fifth  Annual  Meeting.  Allentown, 
Pa.,  May  9.  Sec'y,  Mrs.  Jere  Schindel, 
124  S.  Fifth  Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 

CHILD,  Third  International  Congress  on  the 
Welfare  of  the;  Under  auspices  of  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent 
Teachers'  Associations,  Washington,  D. 
C.  April  22-27.  Secretary  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Birney,  806  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

CITY  PLANNING,  National  Conference  on. 
Toronto.  Can.,  May  25-27.  Sec'y,  Flavel 
Shurtleff,  19  Congress  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

FIRE  PROTECTION  ASSOCIATION,  National. 
Chicago,  111.  May  5-7.  Sec'y,  Franklin 
H.  Wentworth,  87  Milk  St.,  Boston. 

JEWISH  CHARITIES,  National  Conference  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  May  8-15.  Sec'y,  Louis 
H.  Levin,  411  West  Fayette  St.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

KINDERGARTEN  UNION,  International,  Spring- 
field, Mass.  April  20-24.  Corresponding 
Sec'y,  Miss  Catharine  R.  Watkins,  1720 
Oregon  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION,  American.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  May  25-30.  Sec'y,  George 
B  Utley.  78  E.  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 


Calendar  of  Conferences 
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NEWSFAFD  CONFERENCE,  National.  Law- 
rence, Kan.,  May  11-14.  Under  auspices 
of  the  University  of  Kansas.  Secy, 
Merle  Thorpe,  University  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence,  Kan. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING,  National  Organ- 
ization for.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  23-29. 
Held  in  connection  with  the  American 
Nurses'  Association  and  the  National 
League  for  Nursing  Education.  Exec. 
Secy,  Ella  Phillips  Crandall,  54  East  34th 
St.,  New  York. 

SOCIETIES  FOR  ORGANIZING  CHARITY,  Amer- 
ican Association  of.  Memphis,  Tenn., 
May  8.  Gen.  Sec'y.  Francis  H.  McLean, 
130  East  22d  St.,  New  York. 

TUBERCULOSIS,  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of.  Washington, 
D.  C,  May  7-9.  Sec'y,  Dr.  Livingston 
Farrand.  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York. 

WOMEN,  International  Council  of.  Rome, 
Italy,  May  5-21.  Sec'y,  Alice  Salomon, 
Neue  Ausbacher  Str.  7,  Berlin  W.  50, 
Germany. 

WOMEN  WORKERS,  National  League  of. 
New  York  Gty.  May  14-17.  Sec'y,  Miss 
Jean  Hamilton.  35  E.  30th  Street,  New 
York.  

TRIP  TO  THE  MEMPHIS  CONFERENCE 

THE  MONDAY  Evening  Club  of  Bos- 
ton is  this  year  following  its  usual  cus- 
tum  of  arranging  its  trip  to  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection so  as  to  include  points  of  inter- 
est en  route.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Parker  B.  Field,  who  had  charge  of  the 
trip  to  Seattle  last  year,  the  club  plans 
to  leave  Boston  on  May  3.  The  route 
will  be  through  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
with  stops  at  the  Luray  Caverns  and 
the  Natural  Bridge.  A  day  will  be  spent 
in  and  around  Chattanooga  with  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  Look-Out  Mounain.  Mis- 
sionary Ridge  and  the  battlefield  of 
Chickamauga.  The  arrival  at  Memphis 
will  be  on  May  8  just  in  time  for  the 
opening  of  the  conference. 

Returning,  after  the  conference  ends 
on  May  15,  Sunday  will  be  spent  at 
Asheville  and  then  after  a  day  ai  Old 
Point  Comfort  travel  will  be  by  boat  to 
Boston,  arriving  May  21.  Those  with 
shorter  time  may  return  directly  by  an 
all  rail  route. 

Registration  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
$5  fee  and  deposit  should  be  made  be- 
fore May  1  with  Mr.  Field.  279  Trcmont 
Street.  Boston  It  is  expected  that  the 
total  cost  will  be  about  $110,  not  count- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  week  in  Mem- 
phis or  the  side  trips  while  in  Chat- 
tanooga or  Asheville. 

Other  tours  in  connection  with  the  con- 
ference providing  a  sea  trip  from  New 
York  to  Savannah  and  thence  by  rail  via 
Atlanta  and  Chattanooga,  have  been  ar- 
ranged by  George  E.  Marsters  who  may 
be  addressed  in  New  York  at  31  West 
30th  Street,  and  in  Boston  at  248  wash- 
ington  street. 

CIVIC  AND  SOCIAL 
TOUR    IN    EUROPE 

Otd  SEASON) 
For  full  information  aJJrtu 

DR.  E.  E.  PRATT 

INSTITUTE   Of  EDUCATIONAL  TRAVM 
One   M«di«on  Avenue       -     -       New  Yorfc 


"The  National  Training  School  prepares  for 
executive  ponliofu  in  Young  Women'*  Chris- 
tian Association*.  Address  Secretarial  Depart- 
ment. 600  Le*ington  Avenue.  New  York  City  " 


THE  "THIRD  MAN"  IN 
INDUSTRIAL  DIS- 
PUTES 

[Continued  from  page  71.] 

tration  boar-'  under  the  Hart,  Schaffner 
&  Marx  agreement  in  Chicago  and  fol- 
lowing the  crisis  in  the  clothing  trades  in 
New  York  last  March,  he  was  called  also 
to  the  chairmanship  of  the  committee  on 
immediate  action  under  the  New  York 
cloak  and  suit  protocol.  In  New  York 
and  Chicago  toegther  he  has  60,000  peo- 
ple under  his  jurisdiction.  It  was  Mr. 
Williams  whj,  in  the  Cherry  Mine  dis- 
aster without  a  court  order  or  any  other 
authority,  induced  the  president  of  the 
Coal  Mining  Company  to  set  aside  a  half 
million  dollars  for  the  dependents  of  the 
victims. 

This  "third  man"  told  the  commission 
that  he  was  at  one  time  a  coal  miner. 
Then  he  was  interested  in  a  theater,  and 
after  that  was  in  business  (insurance). 
Now,  in  his  sixties,  his  occupation  is  that 
of  mediator.  "I  used  to  be  an  arbitra- 
tor," said  Mr.  Williams,  "and  I  cant 
help  agreeing  with  practically  everything 
that  has  been  said  here  against  arbitra- 
tion. It  is  the  old  formal  method  to 
which  I  am  opposed.  The  arbitrator  sat 
as  a  sort  of  Supreme  Court  and  rendered 
a  decision  in  accordance  with  his  own 
personal  ideas  of  economics  and  justice. 
That  is  a  mistake.  Such  arbitrations 
fail  of  their  purpose  because  they  do  not 
get  the  moral  support  of  the  workers, 
don't  decide  cases  any  more  if  I  can  help 
it  I  get  the  two  contending  part-es  to 
come  together  and  agree  and  make  their 
own  decisions.  It  is  difficult  for  an  out- 
sider to  arbitrate,  but  it  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary that  a  mediator  should  be  an  out- 
sider and  free  from  the  material  interests 
which  affect  the  contending  parties 

"The  mediator  must  first  of  all  >e  a 
firm  believer  in  unionism.  He  must  help 
to  build  up  the  union  in  order  to  have 
such  discipline  as  will  secure  the :  obser- 
vance of  an  award.  Then  he  ought  to  be 
continually  on  the  job.  The  party  he  de- 
cides acainst  today  he  may  decide  for  to- 
morrow. Thus  he  has  opportunity  as 
time  goes  by  to  prove  his  fairness  and  to 
establish  confidence. 

"The  reason  why  he  should  be  an  out- 
sider is  that  he  can  put  first  the  social 
interests.    The  two  conflicting  parties  are 
«,  concerned  with  their  content.ons  to 
remember  any  interests  but  their  own 
They  must  be  checked.    Someone  should 
be  there  to  say  'You  can't  be  permuted 
?„  your  passion  to  make  ducks  and  drakes 
of  the  points  at  issue.'    There  must  be 
built  up  a  force  that  will  conserve  an 
agreement  that  has  social  value  and  say 
to  the  two  parties  'You  can't  smash  this 
agreement.     The  public  has  an  mtew* 
"This  third  man  has  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  ,ngenu,,y 
in  finding  th*  point  where  the    nte  ests 
of   the  two  parties  run  parallel      1 
not    think    that    the    interests    of    capi- 
Ul    and    labor    are    identical     but     at 
any  given  moment  of  time,  there 
community  of  interest.    It  is  the  media- 
tor's work  to  find  this  and  bring  the  par- 
tics  together  on  that  basis. 

"Thus   it    is   possible   to   bring   about 
without  revolution  some  of  the  goals  that 


Four  Helpful 
Volumes 


THE  HYGIENE 
OF  THE  CHILD 

8,  LEWIS  M.  TERMAN.  Ph.D. 

This  i>  the  only  book  that  takes  advantage  of 
recent  important  medical  research  in  the  devel- 
opment of  children  from  six  to  adolescence  that 
is  available  for  use  by  parents.  It  follows  ad- 
mirably Dr.  Holt's  "The  Care  and  Feeding  of 
Children." 

Itluttrjtttt  with  half -tint  cold  lint  cuts, 
ft.  75  ntt.     Pottaft  txtra. 

THE  SOCIAL  EMERGENCY 

A  Study  of  Sexual  Hygiene  and  Morals 
ft  WILLIAM  T.  FOSTER 

Aisiitid  Ij  Sfttialiiti 

A  frank,  'sympathetic,  and  wholesome  treat- 
ment of  the  serious  problem  of  training  the 
youth  of  our  land  to  think  intelligently  and  act 
rightly  in  the  complex  social  relations  that  con- 
front them. 

$1.35  ntt.     Pnaait  txtra. 

THE  HEALTH  MASTER 

ft  SAMUEL  HOPKINS  ADAMS 
"Suggestions  and  advice  on  matters  of  health 
and  hygiene  are  presented  in  a  unique  but 
effective  way  .  .  .  The  advice  is  sound  .  .  .  and 
the  book  should  be  well  received  by  all  who  are 
looking  for  awork  on  the  general  subject  of  how 
to  keep  well."— Chitaf  Tritunt. 

$1.35  nit.     PMtift  txtra. 

WHAT  MEN  LIVE  BY 

ft  DR.  RICHARD  C.  CABOT 
"A  genuine  contribution  to  the  resource*  by 
which  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men  are  strength, 
ened  and  sustained.''  -ClnilnnJ  LtuJtr. 
$1.50  nit.      Pta<llt  txtra. 


HOUGHTON   MIFFLIN   COMPANY 


The  Transactions  of  the  Fourth  Inter- 
national Congress  on  School  Hygiene 

are  now  in  press.  They  will  be  ready  for  dis- 
tribution some  time  during  the  spring. 

Each  set  consisting  of  five  volumes  will  con- 
tain more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  papers 
and  over  three  hundred  illustrations  bearing 
upon  many  phases  of  school  hygiene. 

Subscriptions  at  Six  Dollars  each  for  the  few 
ning  sets  may  be  addressed  to 

THOMAS  A.  STOREY 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


of 


UNITED  CHARITIES    BUILDING 

105  EAST  220  ST. 
EDWARD   T.  'OEVINE.   DnICTSS 

Illl 

A   PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING 

SCHOOL,  OF  GRADUATE  RANK,  FOR 

SOCIAL  ANO  CIVIC  WORK 

Illl 

ANNOUNCEMENT    FOR    1914-15 
WILL  BE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION 
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Classified  Advertisements 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED— SUPERINTENDENT,  for  the 
Chicago  Municipal  Tuberculosis  Sani- 
tarium, 

Situated  in  Chicago;  now  nearing  comple- 
tion, to  be  opened  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  Initial  capacity  600  beds;  ultimate 
capacity  900  beds.  Largest  municipal  tuber- 
culosis sanitarium  in  the  country.  Modern 
administrative  and  medical  facilities.  Ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  a  good  medical  man 
of  right  attainments,  experience  and  execu- 
tive ability.  Salary  $5,000  per  year  and 
quarters  and  subsistence.  Apply  to  Presi- 
dent, Municipal  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium, 
105  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 

A  SUPERINTENDENT  for  the  Junior 
Republic,  Annapolis  Junction,  Md.  Apply 
National  Junior  Republic,  703  American 
Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WANTED — A  man  or  woman  with  insti- 
tutional experience  as  superintendent  for 
Colored  Orphan  Asylum,  Riverdale-on- 
Hudson,  New  York. 

SECRETARY  (woman)  for  organization 
doing  general  community  work  in  a  small 
town.  Address  Social  Service  League, 
Grinnell,  la. 


Superintendent 

Municipal  Sanatorium 
Otisville,  N.  Y. 

$3,000  a  Year 

Applications  for  examination  for  this  position 

•will  be  rectived  by  the 

MUNICIPAL  CIVIL   SERVICE   COMMISSION 

until  4  p.  m.  1  hursday,  April  23rd. 

Superintendent  of  the  Tuberculosis  Sanator- 
ium is  in  general  charge  of  the  property  in- 
terests, grounds,  buildings,  construction  and 
repairs.  He  has  supervision  over  farm,  gar- 
den, dairy,  stables,  etc.,  also  water  supply, 
roads  and  sewage  system.  Candidates  should 
have  administrative  experience  in  building 
construction  or  in  the  case  of  large  estates,  or 
in  large  institutions.  Hospital  or  institution- 
al experience  while  desireable  is  not  essential. 
The  examination  will  be  thorough;  those  with- 
c  ut  requisite  experience  should  not  apply. 

Age  21  to  50. 

Maintenance  in  addition  to  salary. 
Application  Clanks  to  be  had  at  Application 
Bureau,   Room   i,  417,  Municipal  liuilding, 
Manhattan,  or  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of 
stamps. 

MUNICIPAL   CIVIL  SERVICE   COMMISSION 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


YOUNG  RABBI  with  experience  in  So- 
cial Work  desires  congenial  work  for  Sum- 
mer months.  Address  I.  S.,  363  W.  122nd 
St..  N.  Y.  City. 

SOCIAL  WORKER  of  experience  and 
ability  would  like  to  make  engagement  for 
Summer  work.  Address  Lela  M.  Hall, 
403  Manhattan  Avenue,  City. 

THE  NEW  YORK  CHRISTIAN  HOME 
for  Intemperate  Men — "Chester  Crest" 
Mount  Vernon,  has  accommodations  for 
rich  and  poor  men.  More  than  ten  thous- 
and have  been  welcomed.  Tel.  248.  George 
S.  Avcrv,  Mgr. 

FURNISHED    APARTMENT 

RENT,  FURNISHED— Month,  season, 
April  21,  September  21.  Complete  house- 
keeping except  linen.  Sunny,  airy,  apart- 
ment, 6  rooms.  Terms  moderate  immedi- 
ate tenant.  Address  1248  SURVEY. 


the  Socialists  have  in  view.  Through  a 
series  of  forward  steps  the  thing  can  be 
accomplished.  The  employer  must  be 
shown  that  he  has  increased  efficiency 
when  he  prevents  strikes.  He  ought  to 
be  willing  to  pay  for  that  with  higher 
wages. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  workmen  must 
be  taught  that  when  they  get  more  wages 
they  are  preventing  some  other  group  of 
workmen  from  getting  more.  When  the 
American  Federation  of  Labpr  comes  in- 
to its  own  and  a  union  getting  high  wages 
prepares  to  strike  for  more,  it  will  say  to 
that  union,  'Stop,  you  can't  hog  it  all; 
you're  getting  more  than  your  share 
now.'  I  hope  to  see  unions  become  strong 
so  that  they  may  restrain  them- 
selves against  getting  more  than 
their  share.  This  will  lead  to  the  I.  W. 
W.  goal  of  looking  out  for  the  interests 
of  all  classes  of  labor.  It  is  the  strong 
union  that  is  both  effective  and  conserv- 
ative. It  is  the  weak  union  or  the  union 


just  organized  that  wants  to  fight.  Whe- 
ther in  unions  or  in  churches  the  power 
that  fuses  men  together  is  the  oppor- 
tunity or  necessity  of  fighting.  That  is 
why  the  I.  W.  W.  is  so  turbulent.  A 
sense  of  futility  has  determined  their 
course.  Give  them  means  of  expression 
and  strength  and  they  will  grow  conserv- 
ative. 

"It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  get  men 
to  do  this  work.  If  the  possibilities  of 
it  became  known,  men  would  leave  their 
other  business  or  occupations  in  order 
to  do  it.  The  money  reward  would  be 
as  nothing.  As  for  myself,  I  know  of 
no  position  greater  in  dignity  or  in  the 
kind  of  reward  that  is  worth  while  than 
the  position  I  occupy.  There  is  a  chasm 
here  between  capital  and  labor  that  must 
be  bridged.  Only  men  with  great  social 
vision  can  help  to  bridge  that  chasm. 
But  the  men  can  be  secured.  There 
never  was  so  much  social  spirit  in  the 
world  as  there  is  today." 


INFORMATION  DESK 

The  following  na  ional  bodies  will  gladly  and  freely  supply  information  and  advise  reading  on  the  subjects 
named  by  each  and  on  related  subjects.  M-mbers  are  kept  closely  in  touch  with  the  work  which  each  organi- 
zation is  doing,  but  memberships  not  requited  of  those  seeking  information.  Correspondence  is  invited.  Always 
enclose  postage  for  reply. 


Children 


./'-'HILD  LABOR— National  Clilld  Labor  Com- 
\.  mittee,  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York.  Owen 
U.  Lovejoy,  Sec'y.  25  State  Branches. 
Where  does  your  state  stand?  How  can  you 
help?  List  of  pamphlets  and  reports  free. 
Membership  fee  nominal. 

/"<mLD  HELPING — Department  of  Child- 
l.  Helping,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  I3u  l-»>t 
-2d  St.,  New  York.  Correspondence,  print- 
ed matter  and  counsel  relative  to  Institutions 
for  children,  child  placing,  infant  mortality 
care  of  crippled  children,  Juvenile  Courts,  etc. 

/'"'HILD    WELFARE    EXHIBITS —  National 

I.  Child  Welfare  Exhibition  Committee,  200 
Fifth  ave.,  New  York,  Charles  F.  1'owlison, 
Gen.  &ec'y,  Anna  Louise  Strong,  Director  of 
Exhibits.  Bulletins  covering  Results,  Organi- 
zation, Cost,  Construction,  etc.,  of  Child  Wel- 
fare Kxliihits.  Will  assist  cities  in  organization 
and  direction.  Exhibit  material  to  loan. 

/CONSERVATION    OF    INFANT    LIFE — 

I  .  American  Assoc.  for  Study  and  Prevention 
^*  of  Infant  Mortality.  1211  Cathedral  St., 
Baltimore.  Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  Kree.  Sec'y. 
Literature  on  request.  Traveling  Exhibit. 

Urges  prenatal  instruction ;  adequate  obstet- 
rical care;  birth  registration  ;  maternal  nursing: 
Infant  welfare  consultations. 

Health 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  • — American  School  Hy- 
giene   Association.      Pres.,    Hr.    Henry    M. 
Bracken,  Chairman  State  Board  of  Health, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.    Sec'y.,  Thomas  A.  Storey,  M.D., 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York. 
Yearly  congresses  and  proceedings. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE — National    Committee 
for    Mental    Hygiene,    00    Union    Square, 
New  York  City,  Clifford  W.  Beers,  Sec'y. 
Write   for   pamphlets   on   mental    hygiene,   pre- 
vention of  insanity,  care  of  Insane,  social  ser- 
vice in  mental  hygiene,  State  Societies  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene.      • 

PUBLIC  HEALTH— American  Public  Health 
Association,  P  r  e  s..  Wm.  C.  Wood- 
ward, Washington ;  Sec'y.  S.  M.  Gunn, 
Boston.  Founded  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
the  cause  of  public  health  and  prevention  of 
disease.  Five  sections:  Laboratory,  Vital 
Statistics,  Municipal  Health  Officers,  Sanitary 
Engineering  and  Sociological.  Official  organ 
American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  $3.00  a 
year,  published  monthly.  3  months"  subscrip- 
tion. 50  cents.  Address  755  Boylston  St., 
Boston, 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  -Committee    of    One 
Hundred  on   National  Health.     E.  F.   Bob- 
bins, Exec.  Sec.,  Iloom  51,  105  East  22d  St., 
New    York.      To    unite    all    government    health 
agencies  into  a  National  Department  of  Health 
to  inform  the  people  how  to  prevent  disease. 


TUBERCULOSIS — National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
105   East  22d   St.,   New   York.      Livingston 
Farrand,    M.D.,    Exec.    Sec'y.      Reports,    pamph- 
lets, etc.,  sent  upon   request.     Annual   transac- 
tions and  other  publications  free   to  members. 

SOCIAL  HYGIENE.— The  American  Social 
ilygiene  Association  (Inc.),  105  W.  40th  St., 
New  York.  Division  Offices :  Chicago,  1632 
McCormick  Building  ;  San  Francisco,  Examiner 
Building.  Full  information  on  request.  Indi- 
vidual and  society  membership.  The  Associa- 
tion is  organized  to  promote  sound  sex  educa- 
tion, the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases  and  the 
suppression  of  commercialized  vice.  Executives, 
James  B.  Reynolds,  Counsel :  William  F.  Snow, 
M.D.,  General  Secretary. 


SEX    HYGIENE — Society    of    Sanitary    and 
Moral    Prophylaxis,    Tilden    Bldg.,    105    W. 
40th  St.,  New  York.     II.  P.  DeForest,  Sec'y. 
22  affiliated  societies.     Report  and  leaflets  free. 
Educational   pamphlets,   lOc  each.     Journal  of 
Social  Diseases,  $1  per  year.     Membership,  an- 
nual dues  $2,  includes  all  literature. 
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stimulate  the  extension  of  public   health 
nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  technique;  to 
maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.    Pub- 
lications •  Pub.  Health  Nursing  Quarterly,  $1.00 
per  year,  and  bulletins.     Address  Ella  Phillips 
Crandall,   R.   N.   Exec.   Sec.,   54    East   34th   St., 
New  York  Clly. 

LIFE  EXTENSION  INSTITUTE.  Ino..E.  E. 
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ease  prevention.      Head   office    25     West    45th 
St.,  New  York  City,    'phone — Bryant  1907 — 1098. 

CANCER— American  Society  for  the  Control 
of    Cancer,    289    Fourth    Ave.,    New    York 
City.     Curtis    E.    Lakeman,    Exec.    Secy. 
To  disseminate   knowledge   concerning   symp- 
toms,    diagnosis,     treatment     and     prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.     Annual  member 
ship  dues  $5. 
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A   MODEL   HOUSING  LAW 


A  New  Book  fy  LAWRENCE  FEILLER 


HERMAN  M.   BIGGS,  M.D. 

Cemmittiinrr.  A'rtc  York  State  Dt- 
fartment  of  Health. 
"The  method  of  present  ing  the  vari- 
ous general  arul  sub-divided  . 
linns  of  the  Uw  is    not  only  clear  and 
In   M.    tmt  the    notes   and  suggestions 
sc.it tered    throughout     the    book     add 
if  re  ttl  v  to  .  i   full    understanding  of  the 
book  and  their  applicability." 

H.  M.  BRACKEN.  M.D. 

Srrrrt,iri,    Minnesota    State   Board 
•f  Health. 

"I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  very  uwful 
to  tlnt-,c  interested  in  framing  laws  to 
co»«-r  the  housing  problem  lor  the  Urger 
cities  or  even  the  smaller  municipali- 
ties." 

J.  N.  HURTY.  M.D. 

Sttrtt.trj,  Indiana  State  Board  of 
lhalth. 

"I  very  much  like  Mr.  Vender's  short 

essay  (chapter)  upon  Housing  Reform 

Through  Legislation,  ami  his  remarks 

"•!iemrm   house 

laws  and  housing  laws  are  excellent." 


A  re  you  interested  in  head- 
ing off  the  slums  ? 
Do  you  want  to  know  how 
to  protect  residence  dis- 
tricts from  the  invasion  of 
factories  and  other  com- 
mercial  buildings  ? 
Do  you  want  a  standard  by 
which  you  can  measure  hous- 
ing conditions  in  your  town  ? 
Do  you  want  a  statement  of 
what  good  housing  conditions 
arm? 

A  Model  Housing  Law  will 
meet  your  need. 


ELMER  S.    FORBES 

Chairman,  Housing  Committee. 
M  attach  it  ittts  Civic  Leagu  ; 
"I  want  to  congratulate  \  <,u    nafmt- 
lousing 
parti,  u- 
ihle  Inr 

ven  the  layman  to  understand  what  can 
be  done  under  the  law.  .  .  Tiisbook 
wilt  become  in  the  future  the  und.ird 
ot  all  housing  regulations." 

CHARLES  J.   HASTINGS 


piece  of  work    in    *A  Model 
Law,'    The  diagrams  make  it 
tariff  valuable  as  now  ilia  po! 


Medical  Officer  of  Health, 


Dtpart- 


mrnt  of  Pubttt  Health,  TtT 
"  '\  Model  Housing  Law'  should,  in 
my  judgment  be  in  the  hands  of  every- 
one  interested   in    improving  ,housin^ 
conditions  in  his  city. ' ' 

Rial  Estate  Record  and  Guide 

"Seven  different  treatments  of  pints 
are  ofTorrd  for  consideration,  wben  the 
purpose  is  to  build  a  detached  house. 
and  the  examples  given  on  uht  to  be  o  ( 
the  utmost  benefit  in  the  improvement 
ofrc.il  estate  in  the  smaller  tides." 


j  352  pages  ^  SO  diagrams.     Price  postpaid ',  $2.00 
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The  GIST  of  IT— 

E  four  gunmen,  whose  lives  in  the 
public  schools  and  on  the  public  streets 
of  New  York  were  described  in  THE  SUR- 
VEY of  April  4,  were  electrocuted  at  Sing 
Sing  on  April  13.  Some  burning  sidelights 
on  the  social  results  of  capital  punishment 
arc  given  by  John  Collier,  page  88,  and 
Harry  L.  Hopkins,  page  89.  There  seems 
to  be  a  growing  feeling  that  the  ancient  law 
of  a  life  for  a  life  has  not  been  repealed. 
Rosenthal's  life  took  not  one,  but  four. 
How  many  lives  will  the  four  require  in 
satisfaction  of  the  law? 

JTFFICIENCY  engineers  and  labor  men 
seem  to  have  adopted  a  policy  ol 
watchful  waiting.  Neither  fully  under- 
stands nor  trusts  the  other.  A  review  of 
last  week's  hearing  before  the  Industrial 
Relations  Commission,  by  John  A.  Fitch. 
Page  92. 

J\]  EXT  week,  the  special  Red  Cross  issue 
of  THE  SURVEY  —  emergency  relief  and 
rehabilitation     following    earthquake,     fire, 
flood,  tornado,  shipwreck. 

\\7TIATEVER  their  motives  or  methods, 
the  march  of  the  unemployed  on  the 
New  York  churches  made  the  whole  coun- 
try sit  up  and  take  notice  of  unemployment, 
writes  John  Haynes  Holmes.  Are  not 
churches  the  first  places  for  those  in  need 
to  turn  to?  Page  94. 


organize  the  forces  of  good  for  ac- 
tion —  not  for  principles  or  resolutions 
—  is  the  object  of  the  Religious  Citizenship 
League.  Dr.  Rauschenbush  is  president. 
Page  96. 

CANADA'S  first  social  service  congress 
boxed  the  compass  of  social  and  civic 
advance,  drew  up  a  program,  and  called 
upon  the  government  for  various  forms  of 
social  legislation.  Page  95. 

REVIEWS  of  recent  books,  including  Dr. 
Crother's  latest  lectures  and  the  South 


End  House  study  of  the  city  Negro. 
98. 


Page 


JF  all  the  newspapers  would  follow  the 
lead  of  the  better  ones,  old  Dr.  So-ancl- 
so  would  soon  pass  into  fakes'  limbo.  Ven- 
ereal quacks,  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams 
shows,  cannot  live  without  printers'  ink. 
Page  90. 

QF  the  2,800  bills  introduced  in  the  last 
New  York  Legislature,  about  100  may 
be  classed  as  social.    The  fate  of  the  more 
important  of  these.     Page  88. 

CINCINNATI  has  started  to  pay  widows' 
pensions  under  the  new  Ohio  law.  An 
advisory  committee  representing  private 
charities  and  additional  probation  officers 
will  have  charge,  under  the  Juvenile  Court 
judge.  Funds  are  so  limited  that  only  the 
most  pressing  cases  can  be  relieved  at  once. 
Page  89. 

f  HE  Kern-McGillicuddy  bill,  providing 
compensation  for  every  civilian  employe 
of  the  federal  government  for  accident  or 
occupational  disease,  was  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  House  judiciary  committee  on 
April  21. 


A 


MENDING    THE     MARYLAND 
CHILD  LABOR  LAW 


PASSED  BY  a  Democratic  Legisla- 
ture and  signed  by  a  Republican  gover- 
nor, after  having  been  urged  by  a  news- 
paper owned  by  a  prominent  Progressive, 
a  new  amendment  to  the  child  labor  law 
in  Maryland  reduces  the  age  limit  for 
newsboys  from  12  to  10. 

The  Legislature  two  years  ago  estab- 
lished the  14  year  age  limit  for  most 
occupations  in  which  children  arc  em- 
ployed, though,  in  order  to  get  the  bill 
passed,  the  age  limit  was  made  12  years 
for  canneries,  mercantile  establishments, 
places  of  amusement,  and  for  newsboys. 
The  Baltimore  News,  a  Munscy  news- 
paper, has  been  in  prolonged  controversy 
with  the  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, who  enforce  the  child  labor  law.  Be- 
fore the  Maryland  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee had  completed  its  plans  for  the 
amendment  of  the  law  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, the  management  of  the  Nnot  got 
i  bill  introduced  in  the  Legislature  lower- 
ing the  age  limit  for  newsboys  from 
12  to  10.  No  effective  protest  was  made 
against  this  measure  until  it  had  passed 
the  Legislature,  and  then  an  ineffective 
effort  was  made  to  induce  Governor 

•Isborough  to  veto  the  measure.  Since 
child  labor  reform  is  one  of  the  prom- 
inent and  popular  planks  of  the  Progres- 
sive Party  platform,  it  is  expected  that 
Frank  A.  Munscy.  who  was  given  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  matter,  will  be 
criticised  as  inconsistent  by  child  labor 
reformer*. 

Following  this  successful  attack  upon 
the  child  labor  law,  the  owners  »f  can- 
m-ries  in  the  country  came  to  the  Legis- 
lature with  the  plea  that  they  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  employ  children  as  young 

.  0  years  of  age.  They  made  the  usual 
claim  that  they  did  not  want  such  chil- 
dren in  the  canneries,  but  that  unless 

milled  lo  employ  ihem,  they  could  not 
get  from  Baltimore  the  families  they 
need  in  this  work  'hiring  the  canning 
season.  They  also  claimed  that  it  was 
a  great  blessing  to  the  children  to  be 
taken  to  the  country  from  ihe  heated  city 
pavements. 

There  was  earnest  but  ineffective  pro- 
aeain*t   thi*  to    allo 
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year  old  children  to  be  employed  for 
unlimited  hours  in  the  canneries.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Civic  Club  addresses 
were  made  by  the  secretary  for  the  south- 
ern states  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  and  by  a  Baltimore  canner 
who  protested  against  the  favoritism  of 
the  law.  A  Sunday  mass  meeting  held  in 
a  theater  was  addresed  by  the  same 
speakers  and  Congressman  David  Lewis 
of  Maryland. 

The  bill  was  then  pending  in  the  Sen- 
ate, having  passed  the  House  A  public 
hearing  was  arranged  in  the  Senate 
chamber  for  a  Tuesday  afternoon,  but 
Monday  night  the  bill  was  put  upon 
the  third  reading,  and,  despite  the  pro- 
test of  certain  senators,  it  passed.  Gov- 
ernor Goldsborough  listened  to  earnest 
pleas  against  the  bill  and  veloed  it,  the 
House  failing  to  pass  it  over  his  veto. 

Later  ihe  amendments  to  the  law,  en- 
dorsed by  the  Maryland  Child  Labor 
Committee,  restoring  the  12-year  age 
limit  for  newsboys,  were  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  House  committee,  but, 
through  an  apparent  combination  between 
the  Baltimore  News  and  the  Democratic 
city  machine  of  Baltimore,  the  bill  was 
indefinitely  postponed. 
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ITY    AND    COUNTY    WELFARE 
BUREAUS  AT  CHICAGO 


AM  KM  \    SEARS 

Director    Cook    <  <  >unty    Bureau 
Public  Welfare. 


of 


PUBLIC      WELFARE      DEPARTMENTS 

have  been  established  simultaneously  by 
the  city  of  Chicago  and  the  county  of 
Cook.  The  ordinance  introduced  by  Prof. 
Charles  E.  Merriam,  as  reported  in  THE 
SURVEY  for  March  14,  was  passed  by  the 
City  Council,  with  an  appropriation  oi 
over  $30,000.  It  provides  for  two  bu- 
reaus; one  to  operate  municipal  lodging 
houses  for  men  and  women  and  to  col- 
lect information  on  working  conditions 
and  the  relief  of  unemployment;  the 
other,  a  bureau  of  social  surveys,  to  in- 
vestigate living  conditions,  facilities  for 
recreation,  causes  of  vagrancy,  crime 
and  poverty,  as  the  basis  for  ordinances 
or  statutes  to  improve  such  conditions. 

A  group  of  representative  and  in- 
fluential citizens  presented  to  Mayor 
Harrison  the  names  of  several  persons 
capable  of  serving  as  commissioner  of 
the  department,  who  were  recommended 
for  appointment  by  those  interested  in 
its  establishment. 

The  county  commissioners  anticipat- 
ed the  City  Council  by  appropriating 
$10,000  for  the  maintenance  of  a  bureau 
of  public  welfare.  Leading  the  way  to 
this  action  were  several  demonstrations 
of  the  value  and  practicability  of  such 
work  as  the  bureau  is  intended  to  do. 
The  Illinois  Training  School  for  Nurses 
had  successfully  co-operated  with  the 
county  hospital  in  the  after-care  of  con- 
valescents following  their  discharge. 
The  Society  for  Mental  Hygiene  had 
supplemented  the  work  of  the  county 
court  and  of  the  detention  hospital  most 
effectively.  Social  workers  had  been 
added  to  the  staff  of  the  court  as  of- 
ficial investigators  for  the  judges  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  Bureau  of  Per- 
sonal Service. 

The  Juvenile  Protective  Association 
had  kept  a  trained  worker  among  boys 
over  juvenile  court  age  incarcerated  in 
the  jail  awaiting  trial,  which  led  to  the 
appointment  of  this  worker  as  assist- 
ant in  the  newly  established  boys'  court. 
A  worker  with  the  women  and  girls  in 
the  county  jail  was  also  maintained  by 
the  Juvenile  Protective  Association. 

This  service  has  proven  so  successful 
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as  to  prompt  the  establishment  of  a  dis- 
tinct bureau  of  public  welfare  in  the 
county  -administration.  Amelia  Sears 
was  appointed  director  of  the  bureau. 
After  gaining  valuable  experience  in 
the  Chicago  public  schools,  she  served 
the  United  Charities  for  ten  years  as 
superintendent  of  two  districts  and  di- 
rector of  summer  outing  work.  The 
varied  case  work  she  handled  made  her 
handbook,  The  Charity  Visitor,  a  val- 
ued text  for  training  visitors.  For  a 
year  past,  Miss  Sears  has  served  the 
Woman's  City  Club  as  its  first  secre- 
tary, which  position  she  resigned  to  be- 
come director  of  the  new  bureau. 

Under  Miss  Sears'  direction,  trained 
assistants  will  be  provided  to  do  per- 
sonal work  with  inmates  of  public  in- 
stitutions and  their  dependent  house- 
holds. Two  such  assistants  will  be  as- 
signed to  the  county  infirmary  at  Oak 
Forest  to  work  among  the  patients  in 
the  tuberculosis  hospital  and  their  fam- 
ilies, as  well  as  among  the  aged  poor 
sheltered  at  the  infirmary.  Personal 
work  for  prisoners  in  the  county  jail 
and  their  dependents  will  also  be  under- 
taken, thus  taking  over  the  voluntary 
work  done  there  by  the  Juvenile  Pro- 
tective Association. 

An  inquiry  into  the  home  conditions 
of  children  cared  for  in  institutions  to 
which  they  are  committed  by  the  coun- 
ty, and  from  which  they  are  subsequent- 
ly released,  is  to  be  another  function  of 
the  new  bureau.  Interest  in  the  commit- 
ment of  children  to  ^hese  institutions 
is  emphasized  by  the  fact  of  the  in- 
creasing drain  upon  the  county  resources 
in  paying  for  their  care.  Formerly  $70,- 
000  was  appropriated  annually  for  this 
purpose,  but  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing December  1,  1913,  the  care  of  chil- 
dren in  institutions  cost  the  county  $300,- 
000. 

The  after-care  of  these  children  which 
the  bureau  may  exercise,  it  is  hoped, 
will  result  in  the  permanent  re-establish- 
ment of  family  homes  and  check  the  in- 
and-out  drift  which  now  increases,  at 
least  in  the  number  of  cases  reported 
as  paid  for  by  the  county.  The  bureau 
adds  a  staff  of  thirteen  new  employes 
to  the  social  service  of  Cook  county. 

SOCIAL     LEGISLATION     IN     NEW 
YORK 

OF  THE  2,825  bills  introduced  into 
the  \'i-w  York  State  Legislature  this 
year,  approximately  100  may  be  classed 
as  social  legislation.  A  few  are  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  governor  but,  unless  in- 
dicated, all  reported  here  have  received 
liis  signature. 

Of  the  labor  laws  the  most  far-reach- 
ing is  the  re-enactment  of  the  workmen's 
compensation  law,  already  reviewed  in 
THE  SURVEY.  Another  important  labor 
measure,  which  the  governor  signed  last 
week  is  the  Patton  bill  creat'ng  a 
bureau  of  employment  in  the  state  De- 


partment of  l.al>or  and  providing  for 
vocational  guidance,  following  the  Eng- 
lish system  of  school  and  labor  exchange 
co-operation.  Special  committees  com- 
posed of  employers,  workmen,  and  per- 
sons experienced  in  the  training  of 
children  arc  to  be  connected  with  each 
exchange  to  give  advice  about  the  man- 
agement of  the  employment  office  and 
to  assist  boys  and  girls  leaving  school 


THE  SURVIVAL  OF 
BARBARISM 

By  JOHN  COLLIER 

During  the  past  week,  while  the 
drama  of  the  four  New  York  gun- 
men has  been  moving  to  its  hideous 
conclusion,  I  haz'e  been  among  var- 
ious kinds  of  people — among  public 
officials,  teachers,  lawyers  am! 
workingmen — and  have  been 
thrown  with  an  almost  equal  va- 
riety of  women.  Till  last  week  I 
had  kept  the  entire  subject  out  of 
mind,  as  being  one  where  I  could 
effect  nothing  and  whose  influence 
on  my  own  thoughts  could  only  be 
morbid. 

The  past  week  has  shattered  my 
common  sense  intention  because  I 
have  found  that  apparently  the 
greater  part  of  humanity  in  New 
York  city  is  in  the  grip  of  an  emo- 
tional horror.  Our  Easter  time 
lias  been  invaded  by  a  nightmare. 
We  are  able  to  realise  that  capital 
punishment  matters  little  as  it  af- 
fects a  few  murderers  each  year, 
but  that  it  matters  greatly  inas- 
much as  it  pollutes  the  imagination^ 
fans  the  hysteria  and  shakes  the' 
faith  in  organised  society  among 
millions  of  people. 

We  care  little  for  life  in  Amer- 
ica, with  our  twelve  thousand  an- 
nual homicides  and  our  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  deaths  from  pre- 
ventable diseases  and  industrial  ne- 
cidents.  Whether  the  gunmen  died 
or  stayed  on  for  a  living  death  in 
Sing  Sing  need  not  have  conckncd 
the  public  at  large. 

But  what  ought  to  concern  us 
.•liitcricans  is  the  survival  of  bar- 
barism, of  savage  emotionalism,  of 
the  blood-theory  of  law,  and  of  /In- 
black,  hideous  superstition,  which 
is  infinitely  more  pervasive  n  its 
influence  today,  when  everybody 
reads,  than  it  was  in  England  'ehcn 
they  hung  corpses  by  the  roadside. 

.-linl  ought  tcT  not  to  be  cone 
when  organised  society  maintains  a 
practice  which  makes  organ-zed 
society  hideous,  fiendish,  as  rot  sec 
it  moving,  as  the  main  agent  in  the 
nightmare  of  the  past  week?  \For 
the  chief  actor  in  this  horrc 
the  gunmen  is  society  which 
'inced  the  gunmen  and  which 
expiates  its  own  crime  by  in  flic 
:ipon  humanity  /his  spectacle  <>f\pr- 
janiscd  blood-thirst  and  primitive 
revenge  which  ive  call  capital 
ishment. 


between  14  and  18  with  respect  to  choice 
of  occupation  and  the  securing  of  suit- 
able positions 

Those  interested  in  labor  conditions 
in  New  York  were  much  relieved 
when  the  governor  signed  the  bill 
appropriating  $50,000  for  the  contin- 
uance of  the  Xew  York  State  Fac- 
tory Investigating  Commission.  The  op- 
position in  the  assembly  led  many  to 
fear  that  after  a  year's  work  the  data 
collected  by  the  commission  on  wages, 
hours  and  sanitary  conditions  might 
never  be  brought  before  the  public. 

The  most  radical  change  in  the  labor 
law  this  year  is  the  measure  reducing 
from  9  to  8  and  from  54  to  48  hours  the 
daily  and  weekly  employment  of  chil- 
dren under  16  years  of  age  in  mercan- 
tile establishments,  including  offices,  mes- 
senger service,  theaters,  hotels,  etc.,  and 
limiting  to  9  hours  per  day  and  54  hours 
per  week  the  employment  of  women 
over  16  years  old  in  such  establishments. 
The  bill  makes  6  p.  m.  instead  of  7  p.  m. 
closing  time  for  children,  and  provides 
one  hour  instead  of  45  minutes  as  the 
lunch  period.  Mercantile  employes  are 
further  protected  by  a  law  backed  by  the 
Retail  Clerks'  Union  and  other  organiza- 
tions, prohibiting  mercantile  establish- 
ments from  compelling  employes  to  con- 
tribute to  a  benefit  or  insurance  fund. 

A  much  criticised  amendment  to  the 
labor  law  is  the  newspaper  carriers'  bill 
permitting  the  employment  of  boys  12 
years  of  age  and  upward  from  3  p.  m. 
to  6.30  p.  m.,  and  boys  14  years  of  age 
and  upwards  from  5.30  a.  m  to  8  a.  m. 
on  prescribed  routes  if  they  have  news- 
boy badges.  This  bill  was  enacted  this 
year  after  four  years'  struggle,  despite 
active  opposition  and  request  for  a  hear- 
ing from  social  workers  and  organiza- 
tions. 

Two  other  amendments  weaken  the 
one  day's  rest  in  seven  law  by  exempt- 
ing cheese  factories,  dairies,  creameries, 
milk  condenseries.  milk  shipping  sta- 
tions, butter  factories,  ice  cream  manu- 
facturing stands,  and  milk  peddling 
plants ;  and  also,  when  warranted  in  the 
discretion  of  the  commissioner  of  labor, 
employes  engaged  in  any  continuous  in- 
dustrial or  manufacturing  process  in 
which  the  regular  day's  work  is  not 
more  than  eight  hours.  These  bills  have 
not  yet  been  approved  by  Governor 
( ilynn  and  he  is  being  urged  vigorously 
to  withhold  his  signature.1 

Minor  changes  were  made  in  the  labor 
law  dealing  with  ventilation  and  sani- 
tation of  mercantile  establishments.  The 
standard  of  the  mercantile  law  was 
raised  to  conform  to  that  covering  fac- 
tories. 

Some  drastic  changes  were  made  in 
the  prison  laws.  An  entering  wedge  for 
making  prisoners  more  useful  to  ,  the 
community  is  provided  in  two  laws. 
One  authorizes  the  construction  of  state 
and  county  highways  by  counties  and 
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towns,  as  contractors,  with  convict  labor. 
The  other,  already  signed  by  the  governor, 
appropriates  $25,000  for  a  brick  making 
plant  at  Elmira  Reformatory  and  for  the 
acquisition  of  agricultural  land.  It  is 
believed  the  experiment  of  making  vitri- 
fied brick  in  Elmira  will  lead  to  the  man- 
ufacturing of  brick  for  state  highways 
in  all  the  state  prisons. 

More  rapid  improvement  in  county 
jails  is  sought  in  a  bill  not  yet  signed 
giving  the  State  Prison  Commission 
power  to  close  unsanitary  jails  and  those 
which  are  inadequate  to  provide  for  the 
-eparation  and  classification  of  prisoners. 

Changes  in  the  public  health  law  cover 
a  wide  range.  Following  similar  legis- 
lation in  other  states, 'a  "red  light  in- 
junction law,"  urged  by  the  Committee  of 
Fourteen  in  New  York  city,  provides  for 
abatement  of  houses  of  prostitution  as 
public  nuisances  through  the  issuance  of 
a  permanent  injunction  on  complaint  of 
any  taxpayer  or  organization  for  the  sup- 
pression of  vice. 

The  bill  appropriating  $25,000  for  the 
creation  of  a  division  of  rural  hygiene 
and  authorizing  the  commissioner  of 
health  to  employ  rural  sanitary  agents 
with  duties  prescribed  by  the  Public 
Health  Council,  is  said  to  be  the  first 
of  its  kind  ever  passed.  It  has  yet  to 
receive  the  governor's  signature.  It  was 
backed  by  the  state  grange  which  offered 
startling  statistics  as  to  high  rural  death 
rates. 

Health  measures  successfully  advo- 
cated by  the  State  Charities  Aid  As- 
sociation include  a  law  permitting  hoards 
of  supervisors  to  submit  to  voters  the 
question  of  building  county  tuberculosis 
hospitals  and  employing  field  tubercu- 
losis nurses,  and  one  permitting  any 
nurse,  employer,  teacher,  head  of  fam- 
ily, landlord  or  other  person  to  report 
cases  of  tuberculosis. 

Among  the  bills  relating  to  foods  and 
drugs,  one  which  has  had  wide  publicity 
is  the  Boylan  bill.  This  forbids  a  drug- 
gist to  fill  prescriptions  containing 
opium,  morphia,  coca  leaves,  cocaine, 
eucaine,  chloral,  canabia  or  other  deriv- 
atives or  preparations  except  upon  writ- 
ten notice  of  a  physician.  It  also  pro- 
vides for  the  treatment  of  persons  ad- 
dicted to  the  use  of  habit-forming  drugs. 
This  bill,  signed  by  the  governor  April 
17,  goes  further  than  any  existing  law  in 
preventing  the  illegal  sale  of  drugs. 

Two  much-needed  laws  in  relation  to 
the  feeble-minded  were  passed.  One  per- 
mits any  court  of  record,  on  application 
of  a  parent,  guardian,  friend,  relative, 
poor  law  official,  probation  or  parole 
officer,  or  superintendent  of  schools,  to 
commit  a  feeble-minded  person  to  an  in- 
-tttution  if  after  a  hearing  the  judge  is 
convinced  that  it  is  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  individual  and  the  community. 

The  other  makes  it  possible  to  retain 
the  feeble-minded  in  custodial  care  He- 


spite  the  demands  of  relatives.  If  he 
decides  that  it  is  for  the  best  interests 
of  a  patient,  the  superintendent  of  the 
institution  may  apply  to  a  court  of  rec- 
ord for  a  hearing  and  the  court  may 
commit  the  patient  to  the  institution  un- 
til discharged  by  the  board  of  managers. 
These  two  bills  are  fortified  by  a  third 
appropriating  $5,000  for  a  commission 
of  five  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 
AND  BOYS 

By  HARRY  L.  HOPKINS 

"/  move  that  the  whole  club  stand 
for  two  minutes  in  honor  of  the 
four  gunmen  who  died  today." 

The  scene  was  the  meeting  of  a 
club  of  small  boys  in  a  settlement 
OH  the  Lower  East  Side  of  New 
York  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
that  society  had  taken  its  revenge 
on  four  gunmen  for  the  murder  of 
a  fellow  criminal.  It  wot  a  slip 
of  a  boy,  scarcely  fifteen,  who 
sfoke,  learned  in  all  the  vices  of 
city  streets,  the  recognised  leader 
of  his  gang,  yet  highly  responsible 
in  that  at  this  early  age  he  is  the 
main  support  of  a  large  family.  To- 
night there  was  HO  sign  of  his  usual 
rollicking  deviltr\. 

.  ichat  'yu  talkin'  about. 
Dago  Frank  went  to  the  chair 
first." 

"They  had  a  hard  time  killin' 
Gyp" — this  last  from  an  underfed 
youngster  whose  widowed  mother 
is  trying  desperately  hard  to  keep 
him  straight. 

"They  was  all  dressed  in  black, 
and  they  poured  ivater  over  'em  to 
make  the  electricity  work  better." 

"Tht\  sure  died  game,"  was  one 
sentiment  to  which  all  agreed,  for 
didn't  every  newspaper  in  New 
York  announce  that  fact  in  glow- 
ing headlines?  These  and  many 
other  gruesome  facts  had  fixed 
themselves  firmly  in  their  impres- 
sionable minds. 

Thtse  boys  were  exceptionally 
keen,  ambitious  and  clean-minded,  a 
few  of  them  wage  earners,  most  of 
them  in  the  public  schools — a  club 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  gangs 
from  rival  streets,  now  welded  to- 
gether with  a  fine  club  spirit.  The 
basket-ball  championship  won  the 
prei'inus  week,  the  club's  annual 
play  now  only  a  few  days  off,  the 
debate  of  the  evening  were  all 
overshadowed  tonight,  for  the  gun- 
men had  been  electrocuted,  and 
the  dttails  of  their  death  must  be 
firmly  impressed  on  the  minds  of 
each  one. 

What  is  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  thirty-five  boys,  all  under  six- 
teen, should  wish  to  rise  to  their 
feet  to  pay  homage  to  four  men 
:ch:ijc  crime  their  keen  sense  of 
righ:  and  wrong  n'ould  naturally 
coniii-mn  under  normal  circum- 
stancesf 


mental  defectives  and  methods  of  their 
treatment  in  New  York  state. 

Of  the  bills  dealing  exclusively  with 
amendments  to  the  New  York  city  char- 
ter, two  at  least  should  be  mentioned. 
One,  drafted  by  the  Height  of  Buildings 
Commission,  provides  that  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  shall  ap- 
point a  commission  to  recommend  zones 
and  regulations  for  the  size  of  buildings, 
yards  and  open  spaces  and  for  restric- 
tions as  to  industrial  uses  of  buildings, 
in  each  zone,  as  is  required  in  German 
cities.  Although  the  bill  has  been  signed 
by  Mayor  Mitchel,  the  mayor  questions 
its  constitutionality  on  the  ground  of 
confiscation  of  property  rights.  It  is  now 
being  considered  by  the  governor. 
Aside  from  a  law  authorizing  the  govern- 
or to  appoint  a  commission  to  investigate 
housing  in  second  class  cities,  this  New 
York  city  bill  is  the  one  important  piece 
of  housing  and  city  planning  legislation. 

The  other  important  measure  affect- 
ing New  York  city  is  one  authorizing 
the  Board  of  Education  to  establish  a 
bureau  of  compulsory  education,  school 
census  and  child  welfare  and  to  appoint 
a  director,  an  assistant  director  and 
other  employes. 

Measures  which  failed  to  pass  include 
the  bill  granting  allowances  to  widows 
with  children ;  the  Seeley  bill  regulating 
the  practice  of  nursing;  the  bills  au- 
thorizing the  appointment  of  two  women 
assistants  in  the  children's  court  and  the 
appointment  by  the  police  commissioner 
of  twenty  pairolwomen;  the  bill  vetoed 
by  the  governor  extending  the  parole 
privileges  of  convicts ;  the  bill  prohibit- 
ing the  issuance  of  marriage  licenses 
without  a  physician's  certificate;  the  bill 
requiring  a  poison  label  for  methyl  alco- 
hol in  any  form ;  several  factory  inves- 
tigating commission  bills  relative  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  labor  laws;  and  cer- 
tain bills  simplifying  court  procedure  in 
New  York  city. 

•IDOWS'    PENSIONS    ADOPTED 
IN  CINCINNATI 

THS  MOTHERS'  pension  act  en- 
acted by  the  1913  session  of  the  Ohio 
Legislature  is  to  become  effective  at 
once  in  Cincinnati.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law,  a  special  tax  levy, 
which  cannot  be  assessed  until  1915,  must 
be  made  before  funds  are  generally 
available  throughout  the  state.  In  Hamil- 
ton county,  however,  comprised  chiefly 
of  Cincinnati,  the  county  commission- 
ers have  recently  appropriated  about 
$60,000  for  pensions.  Judge  Frank  Gor- 
man of  the  Juvenile  Court,  under  whose 
direction  the  pensiens  must  be  granted, 
announces  the  following  plan  which  he 
hopes  will  assure  efficient  administra- 
tion. 

Additional  probation  officers  are  to  be 
appointed  for  investigations  and  con- 
structive social  service  with  families 
securing  allowances.  These  must  lie  ap- 
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The  Survey,  April  25,  1914 


WHACK  THE  QUACK 

tnlit.  1013.  I'M  John  T.  JfeCutcheon 


The  Immitrmt— "At  Ust  I    Sale  in  this  jlorioui  Und  of  promise 


"LEI  MC  IfORO- 
DUCE  DR.  QUACK 


Where  hs  soon  becomes  th.  prey  ol  men  who  will  promiie  Mjthiai. 


Since  the  expose  of  quackery  last  fall  by  the  Chicago  Trihtnif  the  publishers  of  many  foreign  Ian* 
gnage  newspapers  have  removed  all  quack  advertisements  from  their  columns. 

Commenting  editorially  on  this  action,  the  Tribune  said : 

"The  immigrant  stands  in  greater  need  of  enlightenment  with  regard  to  these  medical  pirates  Chan  the 
average  American  of  the  same  social  stratum,  because  of  certain  traditions  which  he  has  brought  with 
him  from  the  old  world.  The  peasant  from  the  Slav  countries,  for  instance,  trusts  a  physician  folly  as 
much  as  be  does  a  priest.  .  .  .  When  the  immigrant  reads  in  his  weekly  family  paper,  black  on 
white,  that  Dr.  So  and  So  guarantees  a  cure,  be  takes  it  as  gospel  truth.  Frequently  be  does  not  even 
reajize  that  the  statement  he  reads  is  a  paid  advertisement.  He  thinks  it  is  an  announcement  nude  by 
the  journal  itself  purely  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  The  quacks  know  the  credulity  of  the  great  bulk  of 
immigrant  laborers.  And  they  turn  it  to  good  advantage.  However,  the  foreign  paper  cannot  be  se- 
verely blamed  for  accepting  these  advertisements  when  they  are  so  readily  accepted  by  a  portion  of  the 
American  newspapers." 


pointed  from  civil  service  lists,  but  as 
an  eligible  list  recently  created  includes 
a  number  of  trained  relief  workers,  ex- 
cellent material  is  at  hand.  Private 
agencies  have  been  asked  to  assist  the 
investigators.  A  serviceable  investiga- 
tion and  family  record  form  has  been 
prepared,  which  is  really  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation's  form  modified  for 
local  needs. 

Judge  Gorman  has  appointed  an  ad- 
visory committee  of  five  citizens  who 
have  had  active  connection  with  organ- 
ized charities.  Before  this  committee, 
the  members  of  which  have  agreed  to 
give  as  much  time  as  necessary  for 
thorough-going  work,  will  be  laid  the 
results  of  each  investigation;  and  from 
this  committee  will  go  definite  recom- 


mendations to  the  judge  for  the  disposal 
of  each  case. 

The  Ohio  law  classes  as  eligible  for 
pensions  women  whose  husbands  are 
dead,  imprisoned,  permanently  disabled 
for  work  by  reason  of  mental  or  physical 
infirmity,  and  deserted  women  When  the 
desertion  has  extended  over  a  period  of 
three  years.  In  addition  to  fie  usual 
requirements  of  morality,  poverty,  com- 
petency, and  school  attendance  of  chil- 
dren, the  woman  must  have  i  been  a 
resident  of  the  county  for  at  liast  two 
years,  and  shall  not  perform  laj>or  out- 
side of  her  home  except  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  court 

Allowances  are -limited  to  fifteen  dol- 
lars a  month  for  a  woman  with  one 
child,  and  seven  dollars  a  month  each 


for  other  children.  Pensions  may  be 
reconsidered  at  any  time  and  they  must 
be  reconsidered  every  six  months-. 

More  than  600  applications  are  al- 
ready on  file.  The  limited  funds  avail- 
able cannot  provide  for  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  applicants.  It  is  the  plan 
of  the  court  to  have  all  applicants  in- 
vestigated  before  pensions  are  granted, 
and  to  make  allotments  to  those  in  great- 
est need  who  will  use  the  money  to  the 
best  advantage. 

This  sudden  influx  of  applicants  to  be 
investigated  at  one  time  has  given  the 
community  its  best  test  of  how  a  confi- 
dential exchange  saves  labor  and  ex- 
pense. About  40  per  cent  of  the  cases 
are  on  record  in  the  exchange  main- 
tained by  the  council  of  social  agencies-. 


V 


ENBREAL  QUACKS,  THE  LAW, 
AND  THE  NEWSPAPERS 


THE  ACTIVITIES  of  venereal  quacks- 
in  practically  all  communities  and  of 
some  communities  against  venereal 
quacks  furnished  forth  the  program  for 
the  April  meeting  of  the  Society  for  So- 
cial and  Moral  Prophylaxis  in  New  York 
city. 

Samuel  Hopkins  Adams  was  the  chief 
speaker.  His  words  have  the  convincing 
power  of  personal  experience,  for  he  lias- 
had  many  adventures  in  quackdom,  re- 
corded in  his  book,  The  Great  American 
Fraud,  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Adams  prophesied  that  of  all  charla- 
tans the  venereal  quack  will  first  become 
extinct.  This  is  because  he  fights  alone, 
and  hence  timidly.  There  is  no  organ- 
ization behind  him  such  as  the  patent 
medicine  quacks  possess,  and  he  has  no* 
special  support  from  the  press,  not  be- 
ing a  national  advertiser. 

And  finally,  some  of  his  practices  bring 
him  within  reach  of  law — if  the  law  can 
catch  him.  He  goes  through  his  vic- 
tim's clothes,  not  for  money  only,  but 
also  for  information.  He  learns  who  is 
the  man's  employer,  what  are  his  social 
connections,  then,  when  the  patient  does 
not  want  to  continue  treatment,  turns 
blackmailer. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  it  all,  he  operates  all 
over  the  country,  advertises  in  any  paper 
that  will  take  his  money,  makes  his  thous- 
ands of  dollars,  because  it's  nobody's  busi- 
ness to  oust  him. 

Thus 'far,  the  "ousting"  has  been  done 
most  successfully  by  individual  news- 
papers in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Adams  told  of  several  great  dailies  that 
made  it  their  business  to  turn  publicity 
upon  quacks.  In  every  case  there  had 
resulted  a  decrease  of  quackery ;  in  some 
cases  the  "doctor"  had  been  put  to  rout 
entirely. 

One  dramatic  story  was  that  of  the 
clean-up  in  Portland,  Ore.  The  Social 
Hygiene  Society  of  that  city  had  been 
waiting  to  determine  the  best  method  of 
using  the  evidence  they  had  accumulated 
against  quacks  there.  Suddenly  the  op- 
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portunity  came.  A  young  man  who  had 
spent  all  he  had  on  a  certain  "cure,"  and 
was  in  nowise  better  but  always  worse, 
entered  the  doctor's  office,  shot  the  doc- 
tor, the  assistant  and  finally  himself.  This 
was  too  big  a  story  to  be  suppressed  even 
by  papers  that  carried  advertisements  of 
this  very  quack. 

Then  the  Social  Hygiene  Society  called 
together  some  prominent  citizens  at  a 
luncheon.  The  evidence  was  presented. 
The  company  resolved  itself  into  a  meet- 
ing which  in  personnel  might  almost  have 
been  a  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, organized  a  committee,  and  sent 
letters  to  every  newspaper  in  the  city, 
urging  that  they  drop  all  ads  of  these  fake 
-cures." 

The  Portland  Oregonian  had  already 
weeded  out  its  columns,  and  presently 
there  remained  in  the  entire  state  only 
one  paper  that  failed  to  respond  to  the 
facts.  The  proprietor  of  that  paper  said 
he  "wasn't  in  the  business  of  safeguard- 
ing fools." 

Not  less  vivid  was  the  story  of  the 
more  recent  campaigns  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  reported  in  THE  SURVEY  for 
January  10. 

"In  New  York,"  said  Mr.  Adams, 
"twenty  years  ago  there  was  only  one 
paper  that  refused  ads  of  venereal  cures 
[that  was  the  Evening  Post.]  Today 
there  is  only  one  paper  that  will  take 
them.  That  is  the  Evening  Telegram." 

Apparently  if  is  in  the  press  that  great- 
est power  over  quackery  is  vested.  A. 
C.  Vandiver,  counsel  for  the  New  York 
County  Medical  Society,  had  for  his  part 
in  the  program  to  answer  the  question, 
"What  can  be  done  with  the  venereal 
quack  under  ihe  present  law."  He  sum- 
marized his  answer  in  two  words:  prac- 
tically nothing. 

There  is  at  present  in  New  York  state 
no  law  against  the  advertising  practi- 


tioner who  is  a  duly  licensed  and  regis- 
tered physician.  A  quack  can  be  reached 
under  the  public  health  law  if  he  prac- 
JkesjJMcLer  a  name  other  than  his  own. 
But  usually  these  quacks  are  really  doc- 
tors, or  In  the  instance  of  a  corporation, 
the  company  employs  doctors  who  use 
their  own  names  in  doing  its  work.  The 
quack  can  be  reached  under  the  medical 
practice  act  and  his  license  revoked  for 
"fraud  and  deceit,"  or  under  the  penal 
law  for  taking  money  under  false  pre- 
tenses. 

The  great  need,  Mr.  Vandiver  held,  is 
for  a  stronger  public  health  statute  to  de- 
fine what  shall  constitute  unprofessional 
conduct  and  to  provide  for  the  adequate 
enforcement  of  its  terms. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  TRAINING  AND 
THE   UNIVERSITIES 

WHAT  SHOULD  be  the  relation  of 
the  university  to  the  state  ?  Of  the  munici- 
pal university  to  the  municipality  ?  What 
is  the  nature  of  the  public  «6ervicc  now 
being  rendered  by  the  various  types  of 
universities?  Should  post-graduate 
students  in  universities  be  trained  by  do- 
ing things  that  need  to  be  done,  wherever 
the  need  is  greatest?  What  should  be 
the  kind  of  service  rendered  by  a  na- 
tional university?  Why  should  a  demo- 
cracy have  a  trained  public  service? 
What  can  the  university  do  for  such 
training? 

These  are  among  the  subjects  on  the 
program  of  the  first  national  confer- 
ence on  universities  and  public  service 
which  has  just  been  called  by  Mayor 
John  Purroy  Mitchel  of  New  York  city. 

The  committee  on  practical  training 
for  public  service  of  the  American  Po- 
litical Scienc;  Association  is  charged 
with  the  organization  and  management 
of  the  conference.  This  committee  was 
created  at  the  Boston  (1912)  meeting 


of  the  association  to  examine  places 
where  laboratory  work  for  graduate 
students  in  political  science  can  be  done; 
to  recommend  to  faculties  that  graduate 
credit  be  given  to  such  places;  to  use 
its  best  endeavors  to  obtain  scholar- 
ships for  this  laboratory  work,  and  to 
secure  an  endowment  for  building  up 
a  trained  body  of  public  servants,  and 
to  make,  if  possible,  a  system  of  records 
and  efficiency  standards  for  graduates 
doing  practical  work  in  political  science. 

The  immediate  purpose  is  to  provide 
means  for  giving  graduate  students  in 
political  science  opportunities  for  train- 
ing by  doing,  under  adequate  supervi- 
sion, things  that  need  to  be  done  by 
various  governmental  departments. 

During  its  first  year  the  committee 
made  a  study  of  present  opportunities 
for  practical  training  lor  public  serv- 
ice. It  showed  in  its  report  to  the  as- 
sociation, the  wide  range  of  opportu- 
nities, and  extensive  beginnings  in  util- 
izing them. 

The  committee  began  an  investigation 
of  agencies  where  practical  training  for 
public  service  may  be  had  by  post-grad- 
uate students.  It  has  just  about  com- 
pleted its  investigation  of  bureaus  of 
municipal  research.  It  has  been  collect- 
ing information  regarding  legislative  ref- 
erence libraries  and  regarding  one  de- 
partment of  both  state  and  national  gov- 
ernment. The  material  regarding  bu- 
reaus of  municipal  research  will  be 
shortly  submitted  to  the  universities. 

During  the  present  year  it  is  continu- 
ing its  activities  of  the  first  year. 

The  following  compose  the  committee: 
Charles  McCarthy,  chairman,  Madison, 
Wis.;  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Harvard 
University;  Benjamin  F.  Shambaugh, 
University  of  Iowa;  William  F.  Wil- 
loughby,  Princeton  University,  and 
Raymond  G.  Gettell,  Trinity  College. 
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UTUAL  MISUNDERSTANDING  OF  EFFICIENCY  EX- 
PERTS AND  LABOR  MEN— BY  JOHN  A.  FITCH 


ONE  FACT  of  surpassing  impor- 
tance stood  out  at  the  hearings  before 
the  Industrial  Relations  Commission  last 
week  in  Washington— the  fact  that  effi- 
ciency engineers  and  labor  men  misun- 
derstand and  distrust  each  other. 

To  be  sure  the  efficiency  men  started 
off  blithely  with  the  assertion  that  they 
were  working  first  of  all  for  the  welfare 
of  the  employe  and  that  they  believed 
heartily  in  collective  bargaining — a  posi- 
tion they  have  never  taken  publicly  be- 
fore. Under  cross-examination,  how- 
ever, matters  took  on  a  different  aspect. 
It  became  clear  that  however  excellent 
mathematicians  they  may  be,  or  however 
dexterous  with  the  slide  rule,  they  are 
not  economists. 

In  fact,  before  the  end  of  the  hearings 
one  could  hardly  avoid  the  feeling  that 
labor  understands  the  efficiency  experts 
better  than  the  experts  understand  labor. 
Which  is  unfortunate,  considering  every- 
thing, for  what  labor  does  understand 
about  efficiency  only  increases  its  distrust, 
but  what  eacn  doesn't  understand  about 
the  other  is  just  what  each  needs  most  of 
all  to  know. 

Frederick  W.  Taylor,  Harrington 
Emerson,  H.  L.  Gantt,  Carl  G.  Earth 
and  other  efficiency  engineers  appeared 
and  explained  their  methods.  Officers 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  of  unions  affiliated  with  it  presented 
an  unbroken  line  of  opposition  to  the 
movement,  and  two  interested  onlookers 
or  non-combatants  appeared  in  the  per- 
sons of  Robert  G.  Valentine,  formerly 
Indian  commissioner,  who  has  hung  out 
his  shingle  in  Boston  as  an  "industrial 
counsellor,"  and  Louis  D.  Brandeis. 

Frederick  W.  Taylor  opened  the  discus- 
sion for  the  efficiency  men,  and  to  his 
statement  of  the  case  nothing  material 
was  added  by  the  others,  except  as  one 
detail  or  another  was  emphasized  the 
more,  and  as  each  revealed  his  personal 
attitude  toward  industrial  relations. 

Mr.  Taylor  laid  down  four  principles 
as  the  basis  of  scientific  management: 

First,  the  reduction  of  rule-of-thumb 
knowledge  to  systems  and  Scientific  form- 
ulae. 

Second,  the  scientific  selection  and  de- 
velopment of  every  man  in  the  shop,  with 
the  determination  to  make  every  man  a 
better  workman  and  a  higher  wage- 
earner. 

Third,  the  bringing  of  scientific  man- 
agement and  men  together  in  a  spirit  of 
co-oper.ation  and  friendliness,  and 

Fourth,  an  almost  equal  division  of 
work  between  employer  and  employe. 

He  explained  the  fourth  principle  as 
involving  such  planning  on  the  part  of 
the  employer,  and  furnishing  such  addi- 
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tional  men  as  will  relieve  the  worker  of 
some  of  the  details  for  which  he  is  ordi- 
narily held  responsible. 

The  development  of  these  principles, 
Mr.  Taylor  told  the  commission,  will  re- 
sult in  friendliness  and  co-operation  be- 
tween employer  and  employe,  and  the 
workman  will  be  immeasurably  better  off. 
It  will  end  industrial  strife,  he  declared, 
because  it  involves  a  complete  change  in 
working  relationships.  The  old  ground 
of  contention  has  been  the  division  of  the 
surplus  that  remains  after  the  overhead 
charges  have  been  paid.  "Scientific  man- 
agement has  shown  that  it  is  possible, 
through  co-operation,  to  make  this  sur- 
plus so  large  that  there  will  be  no  occa- 
sion to  quarrel  over  the  division,"  said 
Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Garretson  of  the  commission  asked 
what  guarantee  there  would  be  that  the 
employer  wouldn't  cut  the  wage  rate  and 
try  to  keep  most  of  this  surplus  as  be- 
fore. 

"No  guarantee,"  was  the  reply.  "But 
if  he  did,  the  scheme  would  go  to  smash. 
Production  would  fall  off,  costs  go  up., 
and  the  employer  would  have  to  come 
back  to  the  high  rate  to  save  himself. 
But  there  is  no  insurance  against  the 
darn  fool." 

"Hasn't  the  darn  fool  been  most  preva- 
lent in  the  past?"  asked  Mr.  Ganptson. 

Mr.  Taylor  thought  not. 

"Is  justice  usually  maintained?"  per- 
sisted the  inquisitor. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Taylor  with  Clergy. 
"In  999  times  out  of  a  thousand -justice 
is  done.  If  it  were  not  so  this  would  be 
a  horrible  world  to  live  in." 

In  spite  of  this  the  representatircs  of 
organized  labor -were  frankly  suspicious 
and  hostile.  The  thing  most  apparent  in 
the  opposition  was  the  most  human  sort 
of  feeling  in  the  world.  There  is  iome- 


thing  about  being  timed  by  a  smart  young 
man  with  a  stop-watch  that  seems  hu- 
miliating. The  whole  attitude  that  seems 
to  say,  "My  good  fellow,  we  don't  blame 
you  for  not  being  efficient ;  you  don't 
know  any  better,  but  now  we  are  going  to 
teach  you,"  is  exasperating  in  the  ex- 
treme. To  be  sure,  this  may  not  be  a 
fair  statement  of  the  way  the  thing  is 
done — tactful  men  wouldn't  do  it  that 
way,  of  course.  It  may  be,  too,  that 
the  idea  is  more  intolerable  to  the  labor 
leader  who  doesn't  work  under  the  system 
than  it  is  to  the  employe  who  does  work 
under  it.  The  efficiency  men  declared 
that  wherever  the  system  has  been  in- 
stalled the  men  like  it.  But  it  was  evi- 
dent from  the  testimony  that  somehow 
the  system  has  roused  the  bitter  antag- 
onism of  the  labor  leaders,  and  it  is  es- 
sentially a  class  antagonism. 

"We  object  to  being  reduced  to  a  scien- 
tific formula,"  said  one  of  the  labor  men, 
N.  I.  Alifas,  president  of  that  branch 
of  the  Association  of  Machinists  to  which 
machinists  in  government  employ  belong. 
"We  object  to  this  investigation  to  see 
just  how  much  work  we  can  stand  it  to 
perform,  and  then  being  required  to  do 
that  much.  We  don't  know  when  they 
will  begin  to  make  tests  to  see  just  how 
much  food  we  can  get  along  with  and 
then  base  wages  on  that. 

"If  a  husband,  on  leaving  home  in 
the  morning  doled  out  to  his  wife  just 
the  amounts  of  salt  and  flour  and  sugar 
she  could  use  during  the  day,  instead  of 
leaving  it  to  her  judgment  she  would 
think  he  was  getting  pretty  close-fisted. 
In  the  same  way  we  resent  being  asked 
to  explain  just  what  we  did  with  the  last 
fifteen  seconds." 

So  it  was  with  the  other  labor  men. 
There  was  a  temperamental  hostility  to 
the  movement  and  in  addition  the  frankly 
expressed  belief  that  what  it  really  means 
is  a  new  form  of  speeding  up.  John  F. 
Tobin  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers' 
Union  and  James  Duncan  of  the  Granite 
Cutters'  Union  both  insisted  that  no  form 
of  scientific  management  could  beat  the 
kind  of  efficiency  now  being  practiced 
by  their  members.  To  increase  produc- 
tion beyond  what  it  is  would  be  more 
than  the  workers  could  endure. 

Back  of  it  all  was  a  deeper  motive, 
however,  and  that  was  the  feeling  that 
scientific  management  is  hostile  to 
unions.  The  efficiency  men  had  blamed 
the  unions  for  not  studying  their  meth-- 
ods  and  trying  to  co-operate.  But 
the  labor  men  seemed  to  think  there  is 
another  side  to  it. 

"If  the  experts  believe  in  collective 
bargaining  as  they  claim,"  said  A.  J. 
Berres,  of  the  Machinists'  Union,  "it  is 
peculiar  that  they  have  never  knocked  at 
the  door  of  labor  conventions  and  asked 
for  an  opportunity  to  explain  their  sys- 
tem. If  they  are  so  solicitious  for  the 
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welfare  of  labor  and  they  believe  that 
scientific  management  is  going  to  bring 
on  the  millennium,  why  don't  they  go 
out  of  their  way  to  explain  it?  They 
never  have  gone  before  even  a  local  body 
to  my  knowledge." 

It  was  just  at  this  point  that  the  effi- 
ciency men  were  most  unsatisfactory. 
For  the  first  time  they  announced  them- 
selves as  favoring  organization  and  col- 
lective bargaining  on  the  part  of  the 
workman.  But  it  was  apparent  that  they 
had  not  grown  fully  accustomed  to  their 
new  clothes.  Charles  W.  Mixter,  a  "time 
study  man"  from  New  Haven,  believes  in 
collective  bargaining  after  the  efficiency 
system  has  been  installed,  and  has  been 
running  a  few  years — not  when  it  is  be- 
ing installed. 

The  expert  has  his  hands  full  con- 
vincing the  foreman,  he  said.  "If  he  had 
to  convert  the  men,  too,  the  thing  would 
be  impossible."  Unions  die  out  under 
scientific  management,  however,  he  de- 
clared. The  advantages  under  that  system 
are  so  much  greater  than  the  union  can 
get  that  the  men  do  not  feel  the  need  of 
a  union.  The  unions  are  therefore  jeal- 
ous. "The  efficiency  man  and  the  labor 
leader  are  like  rival  tradesmen,  trying 
to  dispose  of  the  same  kind  of  wares — 
shorter  hours,  higher  wages,  better  con- 
ditions." 

Carl  G.  Barth  of  Philadelphia  would 
require  the  labor  leaders  to  study  scien- 
tific management  a  few  years  before  he 
would  give  them  a  voice. 

Robert  G.  Valentine  and  Louis  D. 
Brandeis  both  spoke  against  this  idea. 
"The  first  essential  is  democracy,"  said 
Mr.  Valentine.  "After  that,  though  a 
close  second,  comes  the  best  way  of  doing 
things.  The  individual  workman  should 
not  only  participate  in  the  installation  of 
scientific  management,  but  he  should  do 
so  as  a  part  of  a  union.  I  believe  in 
collective  bargaining  because  I  prefer 
confusion  to  catastrophe.  There  is  no 
benevolent  despot  who  can  make  the 
world  as  it  should  be  at  a  stroke." 

Mr.  Brandeis  stated  that  without  or- 
ganization, labor  is  not  safe.  "I  wouldn't 
depend  on  the  good  will  of  the  em- 
ployer," he  said.  But,  with  organization, 
he  declared  that  there  is  nothing  in 
scientific  management  that  does  not  ac- 
cord with  the  interests  of  labor. 

Mr.  Rramleis  and  Mr.  Valentine  are 
not  efficiency  engineers,  however,  and  we 
shall  have  to  pet  our  ideas  as  to  just  what 
scientific  management  means  from  the 
men  who  are  installing  it. 

Scientific  management,  it  becomes  evi- 
dent, must  be  examined  from  two  points 
of  view.  As  a  scheme  for  efficient  pro- 
duction the  test  must  be  that  of  the  ac- 
countant, the  engineer  and  the  manager. 
So  far  it  is  a  business  proposition. 

But  the  efficiency  experts  now  tell  us 
that  it  is  also  a  scheme  for  harmonizing 
the  differences  between  capital  and  labor. 
That  makes  it  the  concern  of  the  social 
economist.  Not  all  the  philosophies  to- 
gether have  been  able  so  far  to  determine 
exactly  what  justice  is.  Neither  have 
they  found  a  way  by  which  justice — if 
it  could  be  found— might  be  enforced. 

Jt  may  be,  then,  that  the  labor  leaders 
are  not  so  far  astray  when  they  ask  the 
efficiency  men  to  give  them  some  assur- 


ance that  under  their  new  scheme  the 
rate  of  payment  will  not  be  cut  The 
earning  of  a  bonus  by  accomplishing  a 
definite  piece  of  work  in  a  given  time 
looks  to  the  labor  man  very  much  like 
the  old  piece  rate  which,  as  the  engineers 
admitted,  was  cut  every  time  the  workers 
seemed  to  be  making  too  much. 

How  can  scientific  management  guard 
against  that?  The  answer  that  the  effi- 
ciency men  gave,  that  to  cut  the  rate 
would  be  unscientific,  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered sufficient.  Mr.  Taylor  may  be  • 
perfectly  sure  that  only  a  fool  would  cut 
it  and  that  most  employers  are  not  fools 
and  that  justice  is  done  999  times  out  of 
a  thousand.  But  a  brother  expert  stated 
in  private  conversation  that  while  it  was 
the  act  of  an  idiot  to  slash  the  rate,  most 
employers  are  idiots. 

If  the  second  estimate  should  happen 
to  be  correct  instead  of  the  first,  what 
assurance  would  the  working  man  have? 
One  of  the  engineers  frankly  stated  on 
the  stand:  "Of  course,  a  rate  may  be 
so  fixed  as  to  enable  a  man  to  earn  too 
much." 

Sanford  E.  Thompson  of  Ntwton  High- 
lands, Mass.,  pointed  out  that  those 
employers  who  have  adopted  scientific 
management  are  able  to  share  the  benefits 
derived  from  it  with  both  consumers  and 
employes  in  the  form  of  lower  prices  and 
higher  wages.  This  is  for  the  simple 
reason  that  their  costs  are  so  much  lower 
than  their  competitors,  that  they  can  un- 
dersell them  and  get  a  larger  market. 

Professor  Commons,  of  the  commis- 
sion, wanted  to  know  how  the  manufac- 
turer would  be  able  to  continue  to  share 
the  rewards  accruing  from  this  form  of 
management  when  the  science  has  be- 
come universal  and  all  the  plants  in  a 
given  industry  are  operated  scientifically. 
Having  come  to  that  point,  the  only  way 
by  which  they  could  compete  with  each 
other  through  underselling  would  seem  to 
be  by  cutting  the  bonus  or  the  base  rate 
of  payment.  In  the  last  analysis,  he  in- 
quired, can  scientific  management  do 
anything  but  postpone  the  final  contest 
that  must  come  between  capital  and  labor 
over  base  rate,  bonus  and  task  ? 

Mr  Thompson's  reply  was  that  there 
would  be  no  contest,  if  by  contest  any- 
thing approaching  war  is  meant.  There 
will  be  a  peaceful  arrangement,  he 
thought,  although  he  had  not  given  deep 
study  to  that  side  of  the  question. 

But  if  this  peaceful  contest  is  to  come, 
Professor  Commons  inquired,  will  there 
not  be  a  necessity  for  the  organization  of 
the  workers  before  the  final  contest?  Is 
it  not  necessary  to  have  fundamcnal 
principles  in  mind  from  the  beginning? 

"We  haven't  come  to  that  yet,"  said 
Mr.  Thompson ;  "we  musn't  cross  bridges 
before  we  get  to  tli<-m." 

An  '  that  in  cssmce  was  the  answer 
made  l>y  Mr.  Taylor  and  the  others  to  a 
similar  line  of  questions.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  satisfactory  answer.  It 
would  probably  he  asking  too  much  of  the 
efficiency  men  to  require  them  to  be  econ- 
omists as  well  as  engineers.  But  if  they 
are  coming  forward  with  a  proposal 
which  they  say  will  end  a  fundamental 
economic  conflict,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
ask  that  they  face  the  plain  facts  of 


the  situation  so  that  their  program,  when 
it  comes  to  the  test,  shall  not  fail. 

In  the  absence  of  that,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  labor  can  safely  place  its 
interests  in  their  hands.  As  was  pointed 
out  at  the  beginning,  the  labor  man  in 
his  refusal  to  do  that  has  seemed  to  un- 
derstand the  experts  a  little  better  than 
the  experts  have  understood  him.  The 
efficiency  men  seem  to  view  the  suspicion 
of  the  workers  with  a  certain  impatience 
as  if  it  were  due  to  stupidity. 

What  the  labor  men  do  not  seem  to 
understand  about  the  efficiency  men,  how- 
ever, is  that  there  can  be  an  efficiency 
which,  properly  regulated,  can  bring  large 
benefits  to  them  as  well  as  to  their  em- 
ployers. They  cannot  afford  to  remain  in 
ignorance  of  this  movement  which  on  the 
side  of  practical  economies  in  human  ef- 
fort, leaving  problems  of  distribution  out 
of  account,  does  seem  to  be  worthy  of  all 
respect  and  confidence. 

All  in  all,  it  was  a  great  week  in  Wash- 
ington, and  the  outcome  must  inevitably 
be  a  better  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  representatives  of  labor  and  the  ad- 
vocates of  scientific  management  as  well. 
But  one  further  conclusion  is  inescapable. 
The  problem  is  too  big  and  too  funda- 
mental to  be  studied  in  public  through 
the  medium  of  cross  examination  on  the 
witness-stand.  It  is  certain,  in  the  first 
place,  that  absolute  frankness  will  not  be 
possible  under  such  circumstances  and,  in 
the  second  place,  that  the  subject  is  too 
difficult  for  examination  by  that  method. 
The  testimony  will  not  present  the  sub- 
ject in  its  true  perspective.  The  com- 
mission, however,  has  done  a  service  in 
bringing  the  matter  into  the  open  and  will 
undoubtedly  pursue  it  further  through 
the  employment  of  competent  experts. 
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NCREASB    OF    COAL     MINE    FA- 
TALITIES IN  1913 


THERE  WERE  2,785  men  killed  in  the 
coal  mines  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing 1913,  according  to  a  report  issued 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines. 

This  is  an  increase  of  425  deaths  over 
1912  and  gives  a  fatality  rate  of  3.82 
in  every  thousand  men  employed  as  com- 
pared with  3.27  in  1912.  In  1913  there 
were  6,000  more  men  employed  and  the 
increase  in  production  was  between  30,- 
000,000  and  40,000,000  tons.  Thus  there 
was  an  increase  of  18  per  cent  in  fatal 
accidents,  witn  an  increase  of  only  about 
8  per  cent  in  coal  production 

Joseph  A.  Holmes,  director  of  this 
bureau,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  little 
comfort  is  to  be  found  in  the  suggestion 
that  this  increase  may  in  part  be  account- 
ed for  by  the  occurrence  during  1913  of 
four  large  mine  explosions.  While  the 
total  deaths  from  mine  explosions  was 
213  greater  in  1913  than  in  1912,  the 
number  of  explosions  in  which  more 
than  five  were  killed  was  only  seven  as 
compared  with  ten  explosions  in  1912. 

The  four  biggest  explosions  of  the 
year  and  the  number  of  deaths  at  each 
were:  April  23,  Cincinnati  mine.  Fin- 
ley  ville,  Pa.,  96;  October  22,  Stag  Canon 
mine  No.  2,  Dawson,  N.  M.,  263;  No- 
vember 18.  Acton  mine  No.  2,  Acton. 
Ala.,  24,  and  December  16,  Vulcan  mine, 
Newcastle,  Colo.,  37. 
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ANNENBAUM    IN    THE    LARGE-BY   JOHN   HAYNES 

HOLMES,    CHURCH  OF  THE  MESSIAH,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


JUST  WHAT  Tannenbaum  intend- 
ed to  accomplish  by  his  spectacular  in- 
vasion of  the  churches  of  New  York 
with  the  "army"  of  the  unemployed, 
seems  still  to  be  doubtful  after  weeks  of 
discussion.  As  to  what  he  actually  did 
accomplish,  there  is  nothing  doubtful 
whatsoever. 

He  placed  stories  of  his  activities  day 
after  day  on  the  front  pages  of  the  news- 
papers—set every  editor  in  the  city  jab- 
bering in  his  sanctum  like  a  magpie  in 
his  cage — had  every  minister,  like  every 
settler  in  the  Indian  massacre  days, 
trembling  at  the  fall  of  night  lest  his 
church  be  the  next  one  selected  for  as- 
sault— and  forced  ninety  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  to  know  that 
there  is  a  question  of  the  unemployed, 
and  to  ask  what  can  be  done  about  it. 

Most  people  think  Tannenbaum  a 
criminal;  the  rest  probably  write  him 
down  a  fool.  But  however  this  may  be, 
he  at  least  did  more  to  start  people  think- 
ing all  at  once  and  hard  upon  one  very 
immediate  and  hard  problem  than  any- 
body else  of  whom  I  know.  If  this  be 
crime  or  folly,  he  may  well  be  content  to 
have  men  make  the  most  of  it! 

As  to  the  specific  challenge  which 
Tannenbaum  hurled  at  the  churches,  I 
am  very  clear  in  my  own  mind.  Thus, 
I  believe  that,  however  unworthy  his 
motives  or  rash  his  methods,  this  boy  did 
a  right  thing  in  bringing  the  helpless  and 
hopeless  to  the  churches'  doors.  Indeed, 
although  several  weeks  have  passed  since 
these  dramatic  events  took  place,  I  have 
not  yet  recovered  from  my  amazement 
that  anybody  should  be  ready  to  assert 
that  the  churches  are  not  properly  to  be 
turned  to  by  those  who  find  or  even 
think  themselves  in  distress. 

Are  the  poor  and  wretched  to  under- 
stand that  the  churches  are  not  ready 
to  hear  their  cries  and  serve  their  needs  ? 
Has  it  actually  come  to  the  point  that 
men  are  to  be  taught  that  the  churches 
are  the  last  places  to  go  to  for  help,  and 
not  the  first?  Must  saloons,  gambling 
dens,  even  gutters,  all  be  tried,  before 
appeal  is  made  to  churches?  Or  shall 
we  give  precedence  only  to  the  Munici- 
pal Lodging  House  and  its  overflow 
piers  and  ferry-boats?  For  myself,  I 
answer  No !  to  all  of  these  specifications, 
and  claim  rightful  primacy  for  the 
church  of  God  in  the  work  of  minister- 
ing to  the  outcast  and  friendless  among 
God's  children. 

And  as  Tannenbaum  and  his  men  did 
the  right  thing  in  appealing  to  the 
churches,  so  also  I  believe  that  St. 
Geore's,  St.  Mark's,  St.  Paul's,  the  Labor 
Temple,  and  the  Church  of  the  Messiah, 
as  contrasted  with  St.  Alphonsus's  alone, 
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did  the  right  thing  in  answering  their  re- 
quest according  to  their  wisdom  and  to  the 
extent  of  their  ability.  I  find  my  author- 
ity for  this  judgment  first,  in  Christian- 
ity, as  witness  the  words  of  its  founder, 
"Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee";  and 
second,  in  the  fundamentals  of  modern 
scientific  charity,  as  witness  the  words 
of  its  leading  exponent,  Edward  T.  De- 
vine:  "The  only  thing  that  we  are  war- 
ranted in  taking  for  granted  when  a 
family  asks  for  assistance  is  that  they 
believe  themselves  to  be  in  need  of  as- 
sistance. They  may  be  right  or  wrong 
about  the  fact;  they  may  have  very  im- 
perfect notions  as  to  where  their  assist- 
ance should  come  from,  if  they  do  re- 
quire it;  they  may  be  totally  unable  to 
give  any  clear  and  consistent  account  of 
the  reasons  why  they  require  it.  If, 
however,  they  are  not  mistaken  about 
the  fact,  and  have  come  to  an  appro- 
priate place  to  ask  for  it,  it  is  fair  and 
reasonable  that  nothing  whatever  should 
be  taken  for  granted  except  the  need 
which  has  been  revealed  by  the  appli- 
cation." 

These  men  may  have  been  as  worth- 
less as  you  please.  I  myself  saw 
them  at  close  range  in  my  own  church 
and  found  them  only  helpless.  But  the 
churches  had  no  right  to  assume  any- 
thing as  true  except  the  need  for  aid 
expressed  by  the  application,  nor  act 
upon  any  other  supposition  as  to  the 
true  facts  involved.  That  these  churches 
were  wise  in  the  kind  of  help  they  gave, 
is  a  fair  question  for  argument.  But 
that  they  were  true  to  the  best  tradi- 


Phit  I'arler  in  Forgo,  N.  D.  JSVtcn 

'MARTYR  THE  HAND  RAISED  TO  PREACH  t  NEW 
GOSPEL  AND  A  THOUSAND  HANDS  WI 
TAKE  ITS  PLACE" 


tions  and  highest  ideals  in  receiving  the 
men  and  helping  them  as  best  they  could 
at  short  notice,  is,  to  my  mind,  beyond 
dispute. 

And  yet,  as  I  happen  to  know  on  good 
authority,  of  two  hundred  ministers  di- 
rectly consulted  on  these  two  points,  less 
than  10  per  cent  expressed  the  opinion 
here  laid  down ! 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather, 
from  the  information  at  my  disposal,  the 
opposition  to  this  startling  movement  is 
based  upon  two  facts :  first,  that  the  men 
were  organized  and  voiced  their  appeals 
through  leaders;  and  second,  that  the 
call  for  help  was  not  so  much  a  request 
as  a  demand.  I  venture  to  say  that  no 
minister,  either  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
would  refuse  to  hear  the  appeal  of  any 
single  man  who  might  come  knocking 
at  his  church  door,  or  to  give  such  aid 
to  such  a  person  as  might  seem  practic- 
able and  wise.  But  when  not  one  man 
alone  but  two  hundred  men  together  did 
the  knocking,  and  spoke  not  their  desire 
but  their  right  to  be  given  assistance,  the 
situation  seemed  suddenly  to  change. 

Thus,  one  clergyman,  asked  what  he 
would  do  if  the  "army"  came  to  him,  re- 
plied that  he  would  treat  "this  hold-up 
like  any  other  hold-up."  The  rector  of 
All  Saints,  visited  one  night  by  the  men, 
replied  (according  to  the  newspapers) 
that  he  would  receive  them  if  they  came 
singly  one  by  one,  but  not  if  they  re- 
mained together  under  organized  lead- 
ership. And  the  priests  of  St.  Alphon- 
sus's turned  the  men  over  to  the  police 
and  charged  them  with  rioting  and  dis- 
order. 

Now  here,  to  my  mind,  is  a  strikingly 
impressive  situation.  What  do  we  have 
here,  after  all,  but  the  appearance,  on 
another  stage,  of  that  same  battle,  which 
was  inaugurated  by  the  trade  unions 
years  ago,  for  the  right  to  organize  and 
to  deal  with  employers  on  the  basis  not 
of  charity  requested  but  of  justice  de- 
manded? When  a  minister  is  willing  to 
deal  with  one  man  as  an  individual  but 
not  with  two  hundred  men  as  an  organi- 
zation, and  to  listen  to  appeals  for  char- 
itable relief  in  the  single  case  but  not  to 
formulated  demands  for  just  conditions 
of  life  and  labor  for, the  general  group, 
what  is  he  doing  but  going  through  the 
same  performance  as  the  employer  who 
refuses  to  recognize  the  union  or  to  con- 
sider a  formal  program  for  new  and 
better  relations  between  himself  and  his 
men? 

It  is  the  same  situation  all  over  again 
on  another  plane  of  experience— and 
therefore  the  same  larger  problem  of 
social  justice  calling  for  settlement! 
These  church  invasions  constitute  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  flash  in  the  pan, 
a  merely  clever  ruse  of  labor  agitators, 
a  merely  sporadic  outburst  of  desperate 
men.  Involved  in  it,  of  course,  are  such 
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elements  as  love  of  excitement,  aimless 
"follow-the-leader,"  the  irrepressible 
gang-spirit,  and  so  on.  But  what  we  have 
at  bottom  is  only  the  newest  extension  of 
that  great  awakening  of  the  people  to 
self-consciousness  which  was  long  ago 
made  manifest  in  higher  and  more  re- 
stricted sections  of  the  social  field. 

Down,  down,  to  the  very  lowest  and 
darkest  levels,  the  light  is  penetrating; 
and  here,  among  the  most  forlorn  and 
outcast  of  mankind,  the  sense  of  injus- 
tice is  being  stirred  and  the  power  of 
united  action  being  learned.  And  woe 
to  the  church  or  to  any  other  social  in- 
stitution, if,  in  the  face  of  this  vague 
and  brutal  turmoil  of  the  spirit  which 
is  ever  generated  by  the  sudden  discov- 
ery of  wrongs  long  endured  and  rights 
long  denied,  it  takes  refuge  in  any  such 
hoary  subterfuge  as  that  of  dealing  with 
individuals  as  contrasted  with  organiza- 
tions, or  plants  itself  in  the  seat  of  the 
scornful  by  insisting  upon  requests  for 
charity  as  contrasted  with  demands  for 
justice ! 

What  matters  it  whether  one  man  asks 
for  help  alone,  or  a  hundred  men  ask  to- 
gether? What  matters  it,  if  the  request 
is  spoken  in  the  whining  tone  of  the  beg- 
gar, the  wailing  cadence  of  the  sufferer, 
or  the  mad  outcry  of  the  rebel !  The 
church  is  rightly  concerned  with  nothing 
but  need,  and  where  need  exists,  the 
church  must  act.  Like  the  God  whom 
it  pretends  to  worship,  it  must  find  what 
is  sought  of  men,  give  what  is  asked  by 
men,  and  open  the  portal  when  men 
knock! 

But  what  church,  or  group  of 
churches,  is  there  which  has  the  means, 
even  if  it  has  the  will,  to  meet  such  a 
problem  as  is  presented  from  this  view- 
point? The  men  who  organized  the 
campaign  of  invasion  numbered  at  most 
a  few  hundreds,  and  the  churches  which 
opened  their  doors,  met  the  needs  of  this 
little  group  for  but  a  few  nights.  Be- 
hind the  "army"  stand  tens  of  thous- 
ands of  unemployed  equally  deserving  of 
aid.  and  equally  entitled  to  an  answer 
if  they  could  organize  and  speak  to- 
gether their  agony  and  protest. 

It  is  thus  that  the  churches  are  con- 
fronted here  by  a  problem  infinitely  big- 
ger than  they  can  handle. — a  problem  so 


big,  indeed,  that  no  institution  short  of 
society  itself  can  hope  to  cope  with  it ! 
The  plight  of  the  churches,  when  Tan- 
nenbaum's  ''army"  came  knocking  at 
their  gates,  is  typical  not  of  their  weak- 
ness, but  of  the  weakness  of  all  the  ways 
and  means  we  have  today,  in  this  twen- 
tieth century  civilization  of  ours,  for 
dealing  with  this  stupendous  wrong.  All 
we  are  fitted  to  do  at  present  is  to  give, 
through  our  churches,  charity  societies, 
and  municipal  agencies,  such  food  to  the 
hungry,  clothing  to  the  naked,  and  shel- 
ter to  the  homeless  as  we  can,  while  hop- 
ing fervently  for  the  return  of  "good 
times"  and  the  resulting  ebb  of  the  tide 
of  destitution. 

In  the  matter  of  unemployment,  as 
in  the  matter  of  sickness,  old  age,  and 
until  very  recently  industrial  accidents, 
we  have  not  yet  advanced  beyond  the 
kindly  sentiment  of  old-fashioned  indi- 
vidualized charity  to  the  reasoned  effi- 
ciency of  modern  social  science.  Still 
are  we  giving  doles,  investigating  cases, 
helping  separate  individuals  and  families, 
instead  of  stopping  the  evil  at  its  source, 
which  is  nothing  short  of  tlu»  industrial 
system  itself,  and  of  meanwhile  estab- 
lishing national  agencies  for  the  care 
of  those  who  are  the  victims  of  the  un- 
social  process. 

Unemployment,  like  every  other  great 
social  wrong,  is  a  problem  to  be  handled 
by  society  as  it  is  a  problem  created  by 
society.  The  churches,  like  every  other 
private  agency,  are  only  swamped  by 
the  volume  of  its  sweeping  flood.  But 
this  very  fact  indicates  the  more  clearly 
the  duty  of  the  churches  to  raise  the  cry 
of  alarm  and  stir  society  to  act.  Here 
is  the  true  work  of  the  church  which 
would  truly  serve  our  civilization  in  this 
hour  of  its  need.  This  church  must 
help  the  helpless,  lift  the  fallen,  save 
the  lost,  as  always.  But  more  than  this 
today — it  must  speak  the  social  message, 
and  thus  convict  men  of  their  sin ;  and 
initiate  the  work  of  social  reconstruc- 
tion, and  thus  show  men  the  way  of  sal- 
vation. 

This,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  larger  aspect  of 
Tannenbaum's  invasion, — a  society  sick 
unto  death !  This  is  the  larger  aspect 
of  the  church's  response — the  construc- 
tive ministry  of  healing! 
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III    FIRST  SOCIAL  SERVICE  CONGRESS  OF  CANADA 
-BY  HUGH  DOBSON 


THE  FIRST  congress  of  its  kind 
to  be  held  in  Canada  was  most  rep- 
resentative, including  delegates  from  the 
federal  Parliament,  a  number  of  the 
provincial  parliaments,  municipalities, 
the  Trades  and  Labor  Congress,  the 
Dominion  Grange  and  Farmers'  Asso- 
ciation, the  Canadian  Purity  Associa- 
tion, the  Church  of  England,  Presby- 
terian, Congregational,  Methodist  and 
Baptist  Churches,  the  Salvation  Army 
and  the  Evangelical  Association.  The 
object  of  the  congress  was  "to  arouse 
interest  and  enlist  all  Canadians  in  be- 
half of  social  righteousness  with  the 
purpose  of  improving  social,  economic, 
and  ethical  conditions  in  Canada." 

Representing  such  diverse  elements 
as  the  delegates  did  in  the  national  life 
of  Canada,  the  unity  of  feeling  and  pur- 


pose was  quite  worthy  of  special  notice. 
One  of  the  leaders  present  stated  that  it 
reminded  one  of  an  old-time  revival  with 
the  right  kind  of  sinners  present.  No  less 
noticeable  and  sometimes  very  inter- 
esting was  the  diversity  of  views  ex- 
pressed by  those  whose  views  shaded 
off  from  the  merely  palliative  to  the 
more  radical  methods. of  dealing  with 
social  UN. 

The  themes  for  discussion  included: 
A  Weekly  Rest  Day  and  National  Well 
Being;  The  Canadian  Indians  and  Their 
Rclati  in  to  Canada ;  The  Church  and 
Indurral  Life;  Child  Welfare;  The 
Probl'-ms  of  the  City;  The  Problem 
of  the  Country;  Commercialized  Vice 
and  the  White  Slave  Traffic;  Immi- 

Srati'in.    Political    Purity,   Temperance; 
amUing,  and  Crime  and  the  Criminal. 


For  the  consideration  of  these  themes 
some  'of  the  most  eminent  men  in  Can- 
ada came  together:  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught,  Canada's  governor  general, 
Premier  of  Canada  R.  L.  Borden;  Sir 
Wilfred  Laurier,  liberal  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  the  mayor  of 
Ottawa  all  brought  greetings  and  ex- 
pressed themselves  on  the  development 
of  society  from  the  humanitarian  stand- 
point. Addresses  were  given  by  a 
number  of  members  of  the  Canadian 
cabinet,  city  aldermen,  professors  in 
the  universities,  general  superintend- 
ents of  the  Methodist  church,  bishops 
of  the  church  of  England,  Socialists, 
labor  men,  slum  workers,  doctors, 
lawyers,  farmers  and  others. 

A  statement  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Social  Service  Council  of  Canada  was 
expressed  on  the  program  as  follows: 


THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  COUNCIL 
BELIEVES 

THAT  RIGHTEOUSNESS  CAN  BE 
REALIZED  IN  THE  COMPLEX  CONDI- 
TIONS OF  MODERN  LIFE  ONLY 
THROUGH  THE  APPLICATION  TO 
ALL  HUMAN  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  PRIN- 
CIPLES OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD. 
DECLARES 

FOR  THE  APPLICATION  OF  CHRIS- 
TIAN PRINCIPLES  TO  THE  OPERA- 
TIONS OF  INDUSTRIAL  ASSOCIATIONS 
WHETHER  OF  LABOR  OR  OF  CAPITAL. 

FOR  A  MORE  EQUITABLE  DISTRI- 
BUTION OF  WEALTH. 

FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OF  POVERTY. 

FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  CHILD- 
HOOD. 

FOR  THE  SAFEGUARDING  OF  THE 
PHYSICAL  AND  MORAL  HEALTH  OF 
WOMEN  IN  INDUSTRIAL  LIFE. 

FOR  THE  ADEQUATE  PROTECTION 
OF  WORKING  PEOPLE  IN  CASE  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  AND  OC- 
CUPATIONAL DISEASES. 

FOR  THE  SUNDAY  REST  FOR  EV- 
ERY WORKER. 

FOR  CONCILIATION  AND  ARBI- 
TRATION IN  INDUSTRIAL  DISPUTES. 

FOR    PROPER    HOUSING. 

FOR  THE  ADEQUATE  CARE  OF  DE- 
PENDENT AND  DEFECTIVE  PERSONS. 

FOR  THE  RECLAMATION  OF  CRIM- 
INALS. 

FOR    WHOLESOME    RECREATION. 

FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  SOCI- 
ETY AGAINST  CONTAGIOUS  DIS- 
EASES. 

FOR     INTERNATIONAL     PEACE. 


Two  distinguished  guests  from  the 
United  States  were  among  the  speak- 
ers, adding  fuel  to  the  fire  and  helping 
by  their  inspiring  messages  to  kindle 
the  glow  of  a  common  brotherhood. 
Charles  Stelzle,  consulting  sociologist 
of  New  York,  spoke  on  Labor  Prob- 
lems, and  Prof.  Graham  Taylor  of  the 
Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philan- 
thropy and  THE  SURVEY,  dealt  with  the 
Problems  of  the  City  and  Training  for 
Social  Service. 

On  such  themes  involving  issues  so 
vital,  with  representatives  of  every 
shade  of  opinion  and  almost  every  meth- 
od of  social  betterment,  the  unanimity 
of  spirit  and  the  domination  of  the 
idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  quite 
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remarkable.  This  first  social  service  con- 
gress in  Canada  marks  a  new  epoch  of 
more  constructive  society  building  than 
has  hitherto  prevailed. 

The  value  of  the  congress  was  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that  the  House  of 
Commons  was  in  session,  in  the  same 
city  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  subjects  were  under 
discussion  in  the  Parliament  of  Can- 
ada coincidently  with  their  presenta- 
tion at  the  congress. 

Several  resolutions  were  passed  by 
the  congress  which  were  later  pre- 
sented to  the  dominion  government 
calling  upon  Parliament: 

To  appoint  a  royal  commission  to 
investigate  and  make  a  report  on  the 
coal  miners'  strike  on  Vancouver  Island ; 

To  prevent  the  manufacture,  impor- 
tation, and  sale  of  cigarettes  in  Can- 
ada; 

To  establish  free  employment  bur- 
taus; 

To  appoint  a  royal  commission  to 
investigate  the  unemployment  problem ; 

To  enact  a  policy  that  will  raise  the 
Indians  to  a  level  of  citizenship; 


To  adopt  a  closer  inspection  of  im- 
migrants from  southern  Europe; 

To  create  a  department  of  child  wel- 
fare, to  give  pensions  to  mothers; 

To  initiate  an  old-age  pension 
scheme;  and 

To  assist  the  extension  of  co-opera- 
tive societies. 

The  congress  also  went  on  record  as 
being  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage, 
labor  unions,  total  abstinence,  and  so- 
cial survey  work. 

It  seems  manifest  that  the  churches  in 
Canada  give  social  service  its  rightful 
place,  and  recognize  that  religion  is  con- 
cerned with  all  that  is  in  life — industry, 
commerce,  housing,  sanitation,  politics. 
One  result  of  the  congress  is  the  decision 
of  the  Social  Service  Council  of  Canada 
to  establish  a  bureau  of  surveys  and  ex- 
hibits similar  to  that  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation. 

The  feeling  prevailed  at  the  close  of 
the  congress  that  though  there  was 
much  diversity  of  opinion  and  a  rich 
variety  of  methods  backed  by  very 
strong  convictions,  that  such  a  gather- 
ing was  a  promise  of  mighty  changes 
that  will  be  wrought  out  in  Canada 
through  its  inspiration. 


A 


CHURCH    ORGANIZATION    TO    WORK    FOR  SOCIAL 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  WELFARE 


THE  RELIGIOUS  Citizenship  Lea- 
gue, "national,  non-partisan,  non-sectar- 
ian," is  the  latest  advance  of  the  churches 
in  social  reform.  It  is  a  distinct  advance, 
too  radical  for  some  church  people,  but 
already  winning  the  support  of  a  sur- 
prising number  of  people  of  various 
schools  of  ecclesiastical  and  economic 
thought. 

This  is  what  the  league  aims  at:  To 
get  the  religious  people  to  stand  to- 
gether for  definite  measures.  The  con- 
siderations at  the  basis  of  the  league 
are  stated  as  follows: 

"1.  A  large  share  of  our  modern 
social  problems  cannot  be  worked  out 
on  a  personal,  parochial,  denomina- 
tional, or  other  sectarian  basis.  We 
are  being  forced  to  realize  that  we 
are  all  one. 

"2.  The  forces  which  make  for 
righteousness  in  the  community  are 
more  in  number  and  far  mightier  in 
power  than  the  forces  for  evil.  Only 
the  forces  for  righteousness  must  act, 
and  must  act  together. 

"3.  If  we  have  bad  laws,  poor  en- 
forcement, corrupt  legislation,  it  is 
largely  by  the  consent  of  the  forces 
for  good  through  indifference,  apathy 
or  lack  of  unity 

"4.  This  united  effort  must  be  ap- 
plied to  concrete  legislative  meas- 
ures. Legislation  can  by  no  means 
do  all ;  yet  legislation  is  the  chief  way 
by  which  the  will  of  the  whole  com- 
munity can  be  expressed.  The 
churches  of  the  land,  through  their 
Federal  Council,  and  other  bodies  have 
united  upon  many  important  princi- 
ples; but  principles  unapplied  solve 
no  problems.  The  question  is,  Can 
the  various  forces  now  unite  for 
measures?  To  develop  such  concerted 


action  is  the  aim  of  the  Religious  Cit- 
izenship League." 

The  league  proposes  to  practise  what 
it  preaches  by  having  its  officers  and 
its  program  of  measures  adopted  each 
year  by  a  referendum  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  league.  This  will  make  the 
league  a  vital  thing,  and  bring  its  plat- 
form each  year  up  to  date.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  every  member  accept  each 
plank  in  the  platform,  provided  that  he 
or  she  is  in  sympathy  with  the  objects 
of  the  league  and  is  willing  to  work  for 
those  measures  which  the  majority 
vote  for. 

The  league  will  use  The  Gospel  of 
the  Kingdom,  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Social  Service.  This 
magazine  will  be  devoted  this  year  to 
a  study  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
league,  and  as  the  lessons  it  publishes 
now  have  a  circulation  of  10,000,  be- 
sides reaching  30,000  more  as  published 
in  the  Homiletic  Review,  it  will  give 
the  league  a  large  constituency. 

The  dues  of  the  league  are  $1  per 
year,  and  this  will  entitle  each  member 
to  the  magazine. 

Responses  to  the  efforts  of  the  league 
have  already  come  from  all  .portions 
of  the  land  and  from  all  churc  ies,  and 
from  some  of  no  church. 

The  league,  while  adopting  broad 
aims,  has  voted  to  concentrat<  its  im- 
mediate efforts  on  the  problen  of  un- 
employment, so  that  it  is  alreai  y  doing 
a  large  educational  work  andj" getting 
down  to  immediate  practical  efforts. 

It  is  enrolling  church  people  inter- 
ested in  unemployment  throughout  New 
York  state,  and  will  then  work  in  other 
states.  The  league  believes  that  very 
little  can  be  done  by  starting  nftw  em- 
ployment bureaus  but  that  a  system  of 
free  employment  bureaus  through  the 
state,  with  connections  in  every  town, 


would  be  effective.  This  connection 
can  be  made,  the  league  states,  through 
the  churches.  If  every  church  in  the 
state  had  an  employment  bureau  con- 
nected with  the  state  bureaus,  then  a 
great  many  of  the  unemployed  could 
be  placed  in  the  country. 

For  the  unemployable,  the  league  ad- 
vocates state  farms  or  colonies,  on  an 
adequate  scale.  A  New  York  industrial 
farm  has  been  voted,  but  without  suffici- 
ent appropriations.  The  league  desires, 
therefore,  a  state-wide  organization  to 
work  for  a  vote  of  sufficient  appropri- 
ations. Those  interested  should  send 
their  names  to  the  secretary,  W.  D.  P. 
Bliss,  80  Bible  House,  New  York. 


R 


ELIGIOUS     VALUATION     OF 
ALMSHOUSE  WORKERS 


OSCAR  LEONARD,  secretary  of 
the  Missouri  State  Conference  of  Char- 
ities and  Correction,  in  these  telling 
words  to  the  Association  of  Infirmary 
Officials  magnified  their  office  by  plac- 
ing a  distinctly  religious  value  upon 
them: 

"I  wish  to  tell  you  that  you  are  in- 
tegral parts  of  the  conference.  I  un- 
derstand that  sonie  of  you  have  an 
idea  that  you  are  of  no  importance  as 
an  organization  and  that  your  jobs  are 
small,  insignificant  jobs.  Let  me  assure 
you  that  the  Association  of  Infirmary 
Officials  is  an  important  part  of  the 
conference.  All  instruments  in  a  large 
orchestra  are  necessary.  If  any  instru- 
ment be  missing  the  music  would  be 
faulty.  The  same  applies  in  social  work. 

"Now  as  to  your  own  jobs.  I  know 
that  you  are  hidden  away  in  corners  of 
the  state  where  you  seem  to  be  forgotten. 
I  know  that  your  wives  work  hard  to 
help  care  for  the  poor  and  decrepit.  I 
know  that  you  neither  expect  nor  re- 
ceive thanks.  Gratitude  in  social  ser- 
vice is  a  rare  thing.  I  know  that  kicks 
are  more  frequent.  I  know  that  you 
are  often  heartsore  and  ready  to  give 
up.  I  am  one  of  you  and  I  know  my 
problems.  But  our  work  is  done  not 
for  gratitude  nor  is  it  done  for  money. 
There  is  precious  little  money  in  social 
service  work  for  the  social  worker.  We 
do  it  because  we  wish  to  serve  and 
serve  well. 

"Yours  is  the  most  difficult  job,  too. 
You  are  handling  the  old,  decrepit,  fee- 
ble-minded. Some  of  them  have  had 
to  come  to  you  because  of  their  early 
transgressions.  Some  seem  bereft  of 
the  divine  spark  which  is  hidden  some- 
where in  each  human  breast.  They 
are  a  helpless,  hopeless  lot,  for  the  most 
part,  these  poor  old  men  and  women 
you  are  handling.  It  takes  a  great 
deal  of  optimism,  a  great  deal  of  deep 
love  and  quite  a  bit  of  superhuman 
effort,  to  serve  them  without  becoming 
discouraged. 

"Do  not  allow  yourselves  to  despair. 
Do  not  allow  anyone  to  tell  you  that 
your  work  is  sordid  and  uninteresting. 
It  is  you  who  make  the  job.  The  job 
does  not  make  you.  As  you  serve  these 
poor  men  and  women  remember  that 
a  Hebrew  prophet  of  old,  whom  you 
worship,  said :  'Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.'  " 
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DROFESSOR  ROSS  discusses  The  Celtic 
Tide  in  the  latest  of  his  series  on 
immigration  in  the  Century  (April).  Mean- 
while, the  pro-immigrationists  have  a  cham- 
pion in  Mary  Anlin  who  has  begun  a  series 
in  the  American  Magazine  on  They  Who 
Knock  at  Our  Gates.  Her  point  of  view 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  April  instalment, 
in  which  she  compares  the  "new  immigra- 
tion" with  the  old,  going  back  to  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  as  the  original  immigrants : 

The  predominant  virtue  of  the  Pilgrims 
was  idealism.  The  things  of  the  spirit 
were  more  to  them  than  the  things  of  the 
flesh.  May  we  say  the  like  of  our 
present  immigrants?  Of  very  many  of 
them  yes;  a  thousand  times  yes.  Of  the 
8.213.000  foreigners  landed  between  the 
years  1890  and  1900,  990,000  were  of  that 
race  which  for  nineteen  centuries  ha* 
sacrificed  its  flesh  in  the  service  of  the 
spirit  It  takes  a  hundred  times  as  much 
steadfastness  and  endurance  for  a  Rus- 
-i.in  Jew  of  today  to  remain  a  Jew  as 
it  took  for  an  English  Protestant  in  the 
seventeenth  century  to  defy  the  Establish- 
ed Church. 

If  it  was  a  merit  in  1620  to  flee  from 
religions  persecution,  and  in  1770  to  fight 
against  political  oppression,  then  many 
of  the  Russian  refugees  of  today  are  a 
little  ahead  of  the  "Mayflower"  troop,  be- 
cause they  have  in  their  own  lifetime 
sustained  the  double  ordeal  of  fight  and 
flight,  with  all  their  attendant  risks  and 
shock* 

*     *    * 

\/f  ARY  ANTIN  compares  the  immigrant 
to  the  Pilgrim  in  his  attitude  toward 
civic  affairs  and  education,  his  desire  to 
build  up  a  home,  his  virility,  shown  "by  the 
fact  thnt  the  great  majority  of  them  make 
good,"  and  his  value  to  the  nation.  "They 
supply  the  animal  strength  and  primitive 
patience  that  are  at  the  bottom  of  our 
civilization."  She  continues: 

"In  tlio  whole  catalog  of  sins  with 
whie!.  the  modern  immigrant  is  charged, 
it  is  not  easy  to  find  one  in  which  we 
American*  arc  not  partners— we  who  can 
make  and  unmake  our  world  by  means  of 
the  ballot. 

that  the  American  people  would 
learn  where  their  enemies  lurk !  Not  the 
immigrant  is  ruining  our  country,  but  the 
cheap  politicians  who  try  to  make  the 
immigrant  the  scapegoat  (or  all  the  sins 
of  untrammelled  capitalism — these  and 
their  masters." 

She  concludes: 

"I-'mm  all  this  does  it  follow  that  we 
should  let  down  the  bars  and  dispense 
with  the  guard  at  Ellis  Island?  Only  in 
so  far  as  the  policy  of  restriction  is  based 
on  the  theory  that  the  present  immigra- 
tion is  derived  from  the  scum  of  human- 
ity. But  the  immigrants  may  be  desirable, 
and  immigration  undesirable.  If  state- 
craft bids  us  lock  the  gate,  and  our  na- 
tional code  of  ethics  ratifies  the  order 
lock  it  we  must,  but  we  need  not  call 
names  through  the  keyhole. 

Mount  guard  in  the  name  of  the  Re- 


public, if  the  health  of  the  Republic  re- 
quires it,  but  let  no  such  order  be  issued 
until  her  statesmen  and  philosophers  and 
patriots  have  consulted  together.  Above 
all.  let  the  \vu-  of  prejudice  be  stilled, 
let  not  self-interest  chew  the  cud  of  envy 
in  full  sight  of  the  nation,  and  let  no 
syllable  of  willful  defamation  mar  the 
oracles  of  state.  For  those  who  are  ex- 
cluded when  our  bars  are  down  are  exiles 
from  Egypt,  whose  feet  stumble  in  the 
desert  of  political  and  social  slavery, 
whose  hearts  hunger  for  the  bread  of 
freedom.  The  ghost  of  the  "Mayflower" 
pilots  every  immigrant  ship,  and  Ellis 
Island  is  another  name  for  Plymouth 
Rock." 

*    *    » 

"THE  New  York  World  Almanac  and 
Encyclopedia  for  191  f  gives  a  table 
showing  the  commonest  surnames  at  the 
present  time  in  England  and  Wales,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  arranged  in  the  order  of 
their  frequency,  according  to  a  compilation 
made  by  the  London  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  also 
the  fifty  commonest  names  in  the  cities 
of  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and 
Boston  specially  compiled  for  the  World 
Almanac." 

With  this  and  Who'*  Who  in  America  to 
work  from,  Frederick  Adams  Woods 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology has  made  a  study  of  The  Racial 
Origin  of  Successful  Americans  (published 
in  the  Poplar  Scienct  Monthly).  Admis- 
sion to  Who's  Who  depends  either  on  "spe- 
cial prominence  in  creditable  lines  of  ef- 
fort," or  on  official  position,  civil,  military, 
etc.  Dr.  Woods  gives  in  detail  statistics  for 
the  most  frequent  names  in  four  cities. 
Granting  that  name  is  not  always  a  correct 
indication  of  nationality  and  that  some  im- 
migrants anglicize  their  names,  he  sum- 
marizes as  follows: 

In  the  four  leading  American  cities.  New- 
York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Boston, 
it  i>  safe  to  say  that,  at  the  present  time, 
those  of  English  and  Scotch  ancestry  are 
di-ti!ictly  in  possession  of  the  leading  po- 
sitions at  least  from  the  standpoint  of 
being  widely  known,  and  that,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  number,  the  Anglo-Saxons 
arc  from  3  to  10  times  as  likely  as  are 
the  other  races  to  achieve  positions  of 
national  distinction.  The  cities  contain 
most  of  the  foreian  elements.  The  cities 
are  also  the  concentration  points  for  most 
types  of  ability.  They  are  also  the  breed- 
-ing  grounds  of  future  leaders.  There- 
fore this  study  of  the  4  cities  ought  to 
suffice  to  throw  liglft  on  a  number  of  im- 
portant questions,  j 

*    *    * 

DAY  STANNARD  BAKER  in  Seeing 
America,  this  month,  writes  of  The 
New  Pioneering  and  Its  Heroes  (American 
Magazine).  Despite  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  large  stretch  of  wilderness  In  the  Middle 
West  that  is  just  being  developed,  Mr. 
Baker  refers  not  so  much  to  these  latter- 
day  settlers  as  to  the  pioneers  who  are  open- 


ing a  new  era  in  farming,  by  conservation 
of  the  land. 

This  is  the  movement  which  is  so  in- 
teresting to  the  visitor  in  the  West — 
though  it  is  going  on  also  in  the  South 
and  East.  Men  of  vision  have  looked 
upon  this  new  wilderness  and  found  it 
wonderful  with  promise.  Seventy  years 
ago  the  cry  that  thrilled  Americans  was 
"Westward,  Ho!"  It  developed  poetry, 
songs,  a  literature  of  its  own.  It  had 
its  own  heroes :  Daniel  Boone,  Davy 
Crockett  and  John  C.  Fremont.  It  at- 
tracted the  flower  of  youth  and  captured 
the  imagination  of  the  whole  land.  Well, 
a  new  cry  is  now  arising  that  is  likely 
to  be  as  persuasive  as  that  older  one. 
It,  too,  has  a  thrill  in  it;  it,  too,  is  de- 
veloping its  own  songs — and  its  own 
heroes.  It  might  be  called,  "Inward,  Ho !" 
for  that  it  rouses  men  to  use  the  powers 
within  them,  or  it  might  be  called  "Down- 
ward, Ho!"  for  that  it  asks  men  to  look 
for  the  miracle  of  adventure,  for  the  joys 
and  hardships  of  pioneering,  not  to  the 
West,  nor  the  South,  nor  the  North,  but 
into  the  common  soil  on  which  they  stand. 
One  of  its  favorite  cries,  though  it  ex- 
presses only  one  phase  of  a  vast  move' 
ment,  is  "Back  to  the  Land!" 

*     *     * 

TPHIS  month  sees  the  conclusion 
of  the  story  of  one  of  these 
western  pioneers — a  woman  homesteader 
in  Wyoming — in  Letters  of  a  Woman 
Homesteader  (Atlantic).  Left  a  widow 
with  a  two-year-old  daughter  and  no 
means  of  support,  she  tried,  first,  work- 
ing by  the  day,  then  went  to  Wyoming 
as  housekeeper  for  a  Scotch  homesteader 
whom  she  afterward  married.  The  letters 
were  written  to  a  former  employer  in  Den- 
ver and  reveal  the  frontier  as  a  place  of 
adventure,  where  a  wonderful  spirit  of 
brotherhood  keeps  life  wholesome  and 
happy  in  these  far  spaces. 

Besides  this  story  of  an  American  pioneer, 
two  notable  autobiographies  have  been  run- 
ning in  the  magazines,  the  past  winter — those 
of  Abraham  Mitrie  Rihbany,  just  ended, 
in  the  Atlantic,  and  of  S.  S.  McClure  in 
McClure's.  Whether  it  is  the  penniless  Sy- 
rian immigrant  from  the  shadow  of  Mt. 
Lebanon,  or  the  Irish  immigrant  boy  en- 
tering school  in  the  third  preparatory  year 
with  a  determination  to  go  through  college 
and  fifteen  cents  in  his  pockets,  it  is  the 
same  story  of  ideals  and  aspirations,  of 
struggle  and  privation,  and  finally  of  suc- 
cess. Here  are  two  of  the  "old  immigra- 
tion" who  have  "made  good." 

*    *    *  

A  TEACHER  engaged  in  social  settle- 
•^  ment  work  was  chatting  at  the  social 
center  one  afternoon  with  a  number  of  her 
small  Polish  and  Hebrew  charges,  says 
Harper's  Magazine.  One  youngster  proudly 
announced : 

"We  gott  new  brttdder  to  our  house  to- 
day!" 

"You  have!"  exclaimed  the  teacher. 
"Where  did  you  get  him?" 

"Oh,  Dr.  Goldberg  fetched  him,"  asserted 
the  youth,  with  a  knowing  look  on  his 
face. 

At  this  juncture  a  Polish  lad  (one  of  a 
family  of  ten)  eagerly  broke  into  the  con- 
versation :  "Teacher !"  he  cried,  "we  take 
of  him,  tool" 
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By  Mrs.  Pember  Reeves.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.  231pp.  Price  $1.00; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.10. 

This  latest  contri- 
bution to  the  study  of 
the  cost  of  living  may 
be  recommended  quite 
as  much  for  its  apt 
phrases,  its  power  of 
portraying  the  homely 
charm  of  these  Eng- 
1  i  s  h  workingmen's 
homes,  as  for  its  un- 
pretentious but  pains- 
taking presentation  of 
individual  family  bud- 
gets. 

A  committee  of  the  Fabian  Women's 
Group  in  London  has  been  studying 
the  effect  on  both  mother  and  child  of 
sufficient  nourishment  during  the  periods 
immediately  preceding  and  following  the 
child's  birth.  The  thirty-five  families 
chosen  for  the  experiment  were  visited 
for  about  three  months  before  the  birth 
of  the  child  and  until  it  was  a  year  old.  As 
part  of  the  investigation  the  women  were 
asked  to  keep  a  budget  of  expenditures 
and  on  these  figures  and  the  intimate 
knowledge  gained  by  frequent  visits  this 
book  is  based. 

To  the  American  reader  the  standard 
of  living  seems  more  limited  though  not 
necessarily  lower  than  that  of  work- 
ingmen  here.  These  families  whose  ex- 
penditures are  "round  about  a  pound  a 
week,"  we  are  repeatedly  assured,  are 
not  the  poorest  people  of  the  district. 
"They  are  respectable  men  in  full  work 
at  a  more  or  less  top  wage,  young,  with 
families  still  increasing,  and  they  will 
be  lucky  if  they  are  never  worse  off 
than  they  are  now."  "Drearily  decent" 
is  the  phrase  which  characterizes  their 
lives  and  their  homes.  Throughout  the 
budgets  are  evidences  of  thrift  and  fore- 
sight; instead  of  our  way  of  mortgag- 
ing the  future  by  buying  on  the  instal- 
ment plan  there  are  contributions  of 
6  d  or  1  s  to  coal  clubs,  boot  clubs, 
even  to  stocking  clubs,  to  provide  for 
these  necessities  which  cannot  possibly 
be  bought  out  of  any  single  week's  in- 
come. 

The  food  expenditures,  too,  indicate 
meager  living.  For  breakfast  and  tea 
there  is  tea  and  bread  spread  with  jam, 
though  for  the  husband  there  is  as  "rel- 
ish to  his  tea"  a  bit  of  bacon  or  fish. 
Is  it  peculiarly  British,  this  careful  pro- 
vision of  an  extra  for  the  man,  in  which 
the  family  does  not  presume  to  share? 
A  joint  for  Sunday  which  lasts  half  the 
week  and  perhaps  a  mid-week  stew  of 
"a  pound  of  pieces"  is  all  the  meat  pro- 
vided. That  the  situation  cannot  be 
remedied  by  instructing  wives  in  house- 
hold management  is  the  theme  of  the 
chapters  on  Buying,  Thrift,  Mother's 
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Days.  There  is  the  illuminating  inci- 
dent of  the  mother  who  was  advised  to 
give  her  family  cheap  and  nourishing 
porridge.  But,  alas,  there  is  only  an 
old  kettle  to  which  the  porridge  sticks 
and  it  is  hard  to  keep  stirring  when 
there  are  a  baby  and  an  "ex-baby"  to 
care  for  and  there  is  neither  milk  nor 
sugar  to  make  it  palatable.  "And  my 
young  man  'e  says  ef  you  gives  me  that 
stinkin'  mess  I'fl  throw  it  at  yer." 

The  book  can  be  surely  recommended 
to  all  who  are  trying  in  model  flats  or 
cooking  classes  or  house  visiting  to  help 
women  meet  their  problems.  It  is  a 
word  picture  of  the  hopes  with  which 
the  households  are  started,  the  ambitions 
which  live  on  in  spite  of  discourage- 
ments, the  rigid  economies,  the  dull  mo- 
notony and  loneliness  which  is  the  share 
in  life  of  these  women. 

The  conclusion  is  a  sober  one,  that 
the  children  in  these  and  thousands  of 
other  homes  are  undernourished  be- 
cause of  inadequate  income  and  not  be- 
cause of  lack  of  skill  in  household  man- 
agement. The  solutions  proposed  are 
the  further  extension  of  minimum  wage 
laws  or,  if  wages  are  still  insufficient, 
the  provision  of  adequate  nourishment 
for  the  children  of  the  state  through 
public  guardians  whose  chief  concern  is 
to  be  the  well  being  of  the  children  of  the 
nation.  There  is  much  that  is  suggestive 
for  us  in  the  description  of  conditions  in 
workingmen's  homes,  even  though  we 
are  not  willing  to  admit  in  this  coun- 
try so  total  a  failure  of  our  industrial 
system  as  is  implied  in  this  second  pro- 
posal. 

MARGARET  F.  BYINGTON. 

THREE  LORDS  OF  DESTINY 

By  Samuel  McChord  Crothers.  Hough- 
ton  Mifflin  Co.  129  pp.  Price  $1.00; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.09. 

With  each  great 
advance  in  science 
come  new  or  revised 
theories  of  existence. 
0 1  d  boundaries  of 
knowledge  and  of  ac- 
tion are  thrown  down 
or  passed  over.  But 
new  limits  appear 
which  are  felt  to  be 
even  more  inevitable. 
There  are  ctrtain 
problems  of  human 
existence  which  continually  recur.  They 
seem  new  to  those  who  propound  them 
but  they  seem  new  only  because  they  are 
newly  expressed.  Among  them  is.  the 
age-long  conflict  between  free  will  and 
necessity. 

Dr.  Crothers'  three  lectures  on  Des- 
tiny face  the  fatalistic  doctrine  bravely. 
He  states  it  as  strongly  as  any  of  its 
professed  adherents:  "To  the  fatalist 
earth  is  a  prison  house  and  we  are  cap- 


The 

Fatalistic 
Doctrine 


lives  condemned  to  life  imprisonment. 
Knowledge  is  only  the  knowledge  of  our 
bars  .  .  .  and  walls.  .  .  .  We  are 
acted  upon  but  we  do  not  truly  act.  We 
originate  nothing;  we  change  nothing." 

"At  some  time  or  other,  every  one 
must  face  the  fatalistic  conception  of 
life  and  hear  the  old  refrain  'Vanity  of 
vanities,  all  is  vanity' !  But  it  makes 
a  great  difference  whether  we  recognize 
this  as  a  kind  of  thought  from  which 
mankind  has  been  slowly  emerging  or 
as  the  sad,  inevitable  conclusion  toward 
which  all  severe  thinking  tends." 

"Of  course,  man  seems  to  be  the  help- 
less creature  of  circumstances  which 
are  beyond  his  own  control.  That  seems 
evident  enough  at  the  first  comprehen- 
sive glance  at  his  environment.  Every 
glimpse  which  we  have  of  the  working 
of  the  primitive  mind  reveals  the  ming- 
ling of  fear  and  apathy.  Above  the  pas- 
sions of  angry  men  and  angry  gods  is 
the  impassive  Fate  against  which  there 
is  no  contending." 

But  the  writer  continues:  "The  great 
significance  of  human  history  is  that  we 
have  been  slowly  emerging  from  the  fat- 
alistic habit  of  mind.  The  doctrine  of 
the  futility  of  effort,  once  universal,  has 
not  prevented  effort  being  made.  And 
that  portion  of  mankind  which  has  made 
the  most  determined  and  conscious  ef- 
fort, has  come  to  believe  in  itself  and  to 
claim  the  lordship  of  the  earth.  Out  of 
the  accumulations  of  human  endeavors 
there  has  grown  a  great  human  faith 
which  characterizes  the  progressive  por- 
tion of  the  race." 

Mr.  Crothers  tells  us  that  this  Faith, 
which  is  Courage,  is  one  of  the  Three 
Lords  of  Destiny,  the  other  two  being 
Skill  (or  Efficiency)  and  Love.  He  says 
of  these  three,  "We  are  not  dealing  with 
a  metaphysical  theory,  but  are  choosing 
a  way  of  life." 

His  definition  of  Faith  as  Courage  is 
the  finest  passage  in  the  book:  "Faith 
may  be  conceived  of  as  a  kind  of  cour- 
age or  as  a  kind  of  knowledge.  In  the 
great  texts  of  the  New  Testament  in  its 
praise,  it  is  clearly  conceived  of  as  a 
kind  of  courage.  It  is  that  which  con- 
quers the  fear  of  the  darkness.  It  deals 
boldly  and  aggressively  with  the  uncer- 
tain. ...  By  faith  men  chose  to  live 
the  life  of  pilgrims  and  strangers.  .  .  . 
Obeying  this  inner  impulse  they  went 
through  fire  and  flood  and  put  to  flight 
the  armies  of  aliens." 

The  great  words  of  religion — Repent- 
ence,  Forgiveness,  Renunciation,  Wor- 
ship— are  defined  in  terms  of  courage, 
and  the  lecture  on  courage  ends  with 
this  fine  paragraph: 

"To  one  who  has  felt  himself  to  be 
a  prisoner  of  Fate  the  liberating  moment 
comes  when  he  turns  from  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  outward  world  to  some- 
thing which  he  discovers  within  himself. 
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He  feels  a  spiritual  impulse  and  dares 
to  trust  it.  He  has  seen  a  great  light; 
he  resolves  to  follow  it.  Whither  it 
will  lead  him  he,  as  yet,  knows  not.  He 
will  take  the  risks.  In  that  choice  is  his 
first  experience  of  freedom." 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  delight- 
ful humor  which  irradiates  the  essays 
Dr.  Crothers  writes  for  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  and  publishes  in  the  annual 
volume  which  we  hope  for  about  Christ- 
mas time  every  year,  is  not  so  evident 
in  these  grave  lectures  on  such  a  serious 
topic,  delivered  at  a  great  University. 
But  even  here  a  glint  sparkles  occasion- 
ally as  when  he  says,  "Human  history 
from  this  standpoint  (the  fatalistic)  has 
only  the  same  kind  of  interest  that  per- 
tains to  a  weather  report." 

ALEXANDER  JOHNSON. 

SOCIAL  PROGRAMS  IN  THE  WEST 

(The  Barrows  Lectures,  1912-1913.) 
By  C.  R.  Henderson.  The  University 
of  Chicago  Press.  184  pp.  Price 
$125;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.38. 

,     Dr.  Henderson  has 

worthily  fulfilled  the 
purpose  and  spirit  of 
his  lectureship,  which 
was  founded  "to  pro- 
mote the  highest  in- 
terests of  humanity." 
iis  aim  has  n.  been 
to  advise  the  people 
of  the  East  what  to 
do,  but  rather  to  tell 
them  what  is  being 
done  in  the  West  to 
deal  with  our  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems, and  to  disclose  the  best  purposes 
and  methods  of  social  work,  and  the 
highest  ideals  of  the  western  world. 

It  would  have  been  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  find  another  so  suitable 
ambassador  of  scholarship  and  religion 
to  carry  such  a  message  to  Asia.  Fore- 
most himself  in  the  preparation  of  these 
social  programs,  and  active  in  the 
efforts  that  have  been  made  toward  their 
fulfillment.  Dr.  Henderson  has  served 
half  a  lifetime  in  the  ranks  of  social 
reformers,  and  has  been  an  active  official 
in  many  of  the  most  important  national 
and  international  organizations  for  so- 
cial betterment. 

The  lecturer  is  permeated,  as  his  every 
utterance  shows,  with  a  pure  Christian 
faith,  yet  is  the  most  tactful  and  toler- 
ant of  interpreters  of  Christianity  to 
men  of  other  beliefs.  He  does  not  go 
so  far  as  to  say  to  the  heathen  "You're 
a  better  man  than  I  am,  Gunga  Din," 
but  in  generous  spirit  he  comes  near  it. 
We  should  not  like  him  to  be  jeopard- 
ized by  heresy  trial  before  theologians 
of  the  old  type.  He  is  wholly  concerned 
with  salvation,  not  with  damnation,  and 
loves  the  Orient  because  it  gave  us 
Christianity,  rather  than  condemns  it  be- 
cause it  does  not  yet  know  Christ. 

In  his  interpretation  of  the  Christian 
culture  of  the  West,  the  lecturer  has, 
with  hi*  genial  spirit,  idealized  the  pic- 
ture. He  has  dwelt  on  the  eood  that  is 
being  done  rather  than  on  the  evils  that 
call  for  remedy.  The  honest  Occidental 
must  read  many  of  these  hopeful  and 
inspiring  pages,  written  not  for  his  eyes, 


but  for  those  of  the  Oriental,  with  the 
mingled  sensations  of  a  man  who  by 
chance  gets  to  read  his  own  obituary, 
knowing  his  umvorthiness  but  highly  re- 
solving to  deserve  these  things  the  next 
time  they  are  said. 

In  substance,  these  six  lectures  are 
little  less  than  a  comprehensive  account 
of  the  plans  of  social  amelioration  now 
in  actual  process  of  application  in  Eu- 
rope and  America.  They  unite  the  qual- 
ities of  conciseness  in  the  statement  of 
facts  with  literary  finish  in  their  com- 
ment and  social  philosophy.  Nowhere 
else  in  equal  compass  is  so  good  a  sur- 
vey to  be  had  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
one  who  would  understand  the  meaning 
of  modern,  constructive,  democratic, 
and  scientific  social  reform. 

FRANK  A.  FETTER. 

DEMOCRACY  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

By  Andre  Siegfried.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  E.  V.  Burns  with  an 
introduction  by  Wm.  Downie  Stewart. 
G.  Bell  and  Sons,  London,  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  New  York.  398  pp.  Price 
$1.75;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.86. 

The  last  decade  has 
been  one  in  which 
-N'ew  Zealanders  have 
been  making  history 
fast  and  in  unexpect- 
ed ways.  The  capitu- 
lation of  the  govern- 
ment to  those  who  de- 
manded freehold  ten- 
ure of  lands,  the  for- 
mation of  a  Parlia- 
mentary labor  party 
with  a  definite  labor 
program,  the  rise  of  industrial  unionism, 
the  overthrow  of  the  Liberal  labor  party 
after  twenty  consecutive  years  of  power, 
are  events  none  of  which  could  be  re- 
counted, and  few  of  which  could  be 
foretold,  in  Andre  Siegfried's  Democ- 
racy in  New  Zealand,  written  ten 
years  ago  and  now  first  translated  into 
English. 

But  if  his  is  not  the  latest  chapter 
and  the  one  of  greatest  interest  to  those 
already  familiar  with  this  famous  social 
laboratory,  M.  Siegfried's  is  for  all  per- 
haps the  most  penetrating  and  surely  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  many  interpreta- 
tions of  New  Zealand  history  and  of 
the  New  Zealand  point  of  view.  None 
but  a  Frenchman  could  expose  with 
such  keen  yet  gentle  raillery  the  conser- 
vatism of  these  radicals,  the  trappings 
and  respect  for  titles  of  these  democrats, 
the  abiding  conviction  of  these  remote 
islanders  that  not  alone  are  they  the 
chosen  of  the  Lord  but  that  He  and  all 
his  less  blessed  peoples  are  guiding  their 
actions  by  New  Zealand  precedents. 

Few  who  have  seen  the  New  Zealand 
workinjfman  in  his  native  habitat  will 
disagree  with  the  author's  conclusion : 
"There  are  three  things  which  sharply 
distinguish  him  from  the  worker  of  the 
European  Continent:  he  has  scarcely 
any  or  no  class  hatred;  he  is  not  a 
revolutionary;  he  is  only  vaguely  so- 
cialistic. ...  He  has  retained  a  cer- 
tain curious  innate  admiration  for 
money  and  for  the  man  who  lives  in 
the  grand  style.  Nor  has  he  any  greater 


passion  than  to  be  like  a  middle-class 
man,  and  in  his  private  life,  in  his  dress, 
in  his  habits,  to  imitate  those  who  are 
more  fortunate  than  himself." 

As  good  Anglo-Saxons  carefully  re- 
serving the  right  of  contradicting  them- 
selves whenever  it  seems  useful  to 
them,  M.  Siegfried  altogether  correctly 
finds  "New  Zealand  reformers  setting 
out  with  enthusiasm  in  the  name  of  the 
loftiest  principles,  and  we  expect  them 
to  go  right  through  with  it  and  found 
a  new  heaven  and  earth.  And  then  to 
our  surprise,  they  call  a  halt;  they 
change  from  revolutionaries  into  radi- 
cals; and  the  pretended  Socialists  be- 
come mere  Democrats."  Right  again  is 
the  conclusion  that  "the  result  of  the 
government's  work  is  the  very  opposite 
of  socialistic."  "Is  it  socialistic,"  he 
asks,  "to  change  exploitation  on  a  large 
scale  into  exploitation  by  a  multitude 
of  less  powerful  men?  This  was  all 
the  French  Revolution  did.  Is  it  so- 
cialistic to  establish  small  holders  on  the 
crown  lands  and  make  them  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  owners?  Is  it  so- 
cialistic to  create  a  class  of  small  cul- 
tivators whose  interests  might  well  dif- 
fer at  some  point  from  those  of  the 
workers  in  the  large  industries?" 

A  singularly  discerning  yet  sympa- 
thetic criticism  is  this  delightfully  writ- 
ten account  of  a  people  who  with  un- 
shakable confidence  in  their  manifest 
destiny  have  initiated  some  and  copied 
more. 

PAUL  KENNADAY. 

BOYCOTTS  AND  THE  LABOR  STRUGGI  E 
By   Harry    W.    Laidler.     John    Lane 
Co.     488  pp.     Price,   $2.00;   by   mail 
of  THE  SURVEY  $2.16. 

The  general  public 
is  keenly  interested  at 
present  in  all  phases 
of  the  labor  move- 
ment. The  interest  is 
by  no  means  merely 
theoretical.  It  has 
dawned  on  the  aver- 
age citizen  that  the 
labor  movement  car- 
ries within  itself  pos- 
sibilities which  may 
have  grave  conse- 
quences and  a  careful  consideration  of 
which  is  of  great  practical  importance. 
Of  all  aspects"  of  the  labor  movement 
the  question  of  methods  of  struggle  is 
the  most  fundamental.  Upon  the  an- 
swer to  it  hinge  not  only  immediate 
victory  or  defeat  for  either  side,  but 
such  large  matters  as  standards  of 
living,  growth  of  organization,  social 
relationships,  and  ethical  ideals.  Re- 
gardless of  its  significance,  however,  it 
is  probably  the  least  understood  part 
of  the  whole  labor  problem.  In  this 
field  in  particular,  empiricism  rooted  in 
partisanship  reigns  supreme. 

Because  of  this  Mr.  Laidler's  book 
is  especially  valuable.  It  is  a  sincere 
and  successful  effort  to  describe  the  na- 
ture and  effects  of  a  weapon  of  indus- 
trial warfare  which  has  aroused  par- 
ticular antagonism.  The  reader  will 
find  in  it  a  description  of  all  forms  of 
the  boycott,  a  history  of  the  most  im- 
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portant  cases,  and  an  analysis  of  the 
legal,  economic  and  social  questions  in- 
volved. All  this  is  done  in  a  clear  and 
readable  style  and  in  a  spirit  which 
must  arouse  even  in  the  prejudiced 
reader  a  desire  to  see  both  sides  of 
the  question. 

Mr.  Laidler's  main  contention  is  that 
the  boycott  should  be  legalized.  The 
legal  argument  in  favor  of  this  con- 
clusion seems  to  me  of  minor  import- 
ance. As  Mr.  Laidler  himself  shows 
in  the  hundred  odd  pages  devoted  to 
legal  aspects,  the  principles  involved 
in  the  boycott  lend  themselves  to  vari- 
ous legal  interpretations.  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  legal  justification 
of  a  new  attitude  toward  an  economic 
or  social  problem  is  one  of  the  easiest 
things  to  supply  as  soon  as  the  atti- 
tude has  come  into  existence.  To  cre- 
ate the  latter  something  more  than  legal 
reasoning  is  necessary;  society  must 
open  its  eyes  to  the  economic  and  so- 
cial necessity  of  the  new  attitude. 

On  this  point  in  particular  will  Mr. 
Laidler's  book  be  of  help  to  its  readers. 
In  fact,  this  seems  to  me  the  most  valu- 
able part — a  real  contribution  to  the 
subject.  Mr.  Laidler  shows  the  inti- 
mate relation  between  various  meth- 
ods of  industrial  warfare  and  points 
out  the  consequences  which  the  legali- 
zation of  the  boycott  would  have  on 
strikes,  trade  agreements  and  other  in- 
dustrial problems. 

One  point  suggested  by  reading  the 
book  may  be  indicated  here.  No  mat- 
ter what  attitude  the  courts  and  public 
opinion  take,  the  labor  world  is  mainly 
interested  in  the  economic  possibilities 
of  the  boycott.  Mr.  Laidler  has  render- 
ed a  valuable  service  by  analysing  the 
conditions  under  which  boycotts  suc- 
ceed or  fail.  Some  of  his  conclusions 
on  the  point  may  serve  as  guides  in 
the  practical  application  of  the  boycott. 
Yet  it  would  have  been  very  helpful, 
had  he  made  a  more  specific  analysis 
•of  the  statistics  of  boycotts  in  their 
relation  to  the  conditions  of  industry, 
locality,  organization,  etc.  This  would 
have  strengthened  his  general  conclu- 
sions with  which  all  who  come  in  contact 
with  labor  problems  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  familiarize  themselves. 
Louis  LEVINE. 


CO-PARTNERSHIP  AND  PROFIT-SHARING 

By  Aneurin  Williams.  Henry  Holt 
and  Company.  256  pp.  Price  $.50; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $.56. 

Mr.  Williams'  com- 
pact volume  deals  with 
a  movement  which  its 
author  believes  is 
"destined  to  do  in  the 
industrial  world,  what 
the  introduction  of 
constitutional  rights 
has  done  in  govern- 
ment —  to  transform 
autocracy  and  monop- 
oly into  democracy, 
gradually,  peacefully, 
and  with  profit  in  the  long  run  to  all 
concerned."  The  practical  qualifications 
of  the  writer  are  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  he  has  devoted  about  twenty  years 
of  his  life  to  the  direction  of  the  co- 
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partnership  movement  in  Great  Britain. 
The  book  considers  both  simple  profit- 
sharing  and  the  more  promising  move- 
ment of  employers  to  associate  employes 
in  the  ownership  of  share  capital.  It 
deals  with  firms  of  France,  England  and 
the  United  States  only,  beginning  with 
the  famous  cases  of  Leclaire  and  Owen 
and  with  the  story  of  Guise,  and  then 
treating  more  recent  instances  of  co- 
partnership. 

The  descriptive  and  expository  chap- 
ters are  clear,  often  quite  detailed,  and 
highly  suggestive.  The  running  com- 
ments are  frequently  of  practical  value. 
No  critical  attempt  has,  however,  been 
made  to  measure  the  effect  of  co-part- 
nership upon  the  interests  of  either  em- 
ployer or  employe.  The  relative  merits 
of  the  different  types  of  co-partnership 
are  not  brought  out.  The  prophecies 
seem  unwarranted.  The  major  value 
of  the  book  lies  in  that  it  has  plac- 
ed an  up-to-date  compilation  of  import- 
ant instances  of  profit-sharing  and  co- 
partnership in  a  concise  and  accessible 
volume. 

JAMES  FORD. 

IN  FREEDOM'S  BIRTHPLACE:  A  STUDY  OF 
THE  BOSTON  NEGROES 

By  John  Daniels.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
Company.  496  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.62. 

This  is  unquestion- 
ably the  best  study 
that  has  been  made 
thus  far  of  the  Negro 
in  a  northern  com- 
munity. One  thing 
that  marks  it  off  from 
similar  studies  on  the 
same  theme,  is  a 
painstaking  effort  to 
distinguish  and  char- 
acterize the  two  fun- 
factors  in 
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the  problem — race  and  environment — 
New  England  and  the  Negro — and  to 
trace  the  effects  upon  each  of  their  mu- 
tual reactions.  The  effect  of  the  con- 
tacts of  these  two  moral  entities,  an 
emancipated  race  and  community  in 
which,  if  anywhere,  liberty  had  become 
a  fetish,  has  been  to  apply  to  the  claims 
of  the  one  and  the  standards  of  the 
other  the  crucial  test  of  practical  life. 

Reviewing  results  we  may  ask:  First, 
What  has  the  Negro  done  with  his  free- 
dom where  he  has  had  it  in  the  largest 
measure?  Second,  What  has  become  of 
freedom  itself  in  the  country  of  its  birth? 

Naturally,  to  ask  and  answer,  with 
resolute  frankness,  questions  of  this  kind 
means  that  we  shall  receive  some  pain- 
ful answers.  There  are  judgments  in 
Mr.  Daniel's  book — all  the  mope  poig- 
nant because  of  the  deliberation  knd  im- 
partiality with  which  they  are  delivered 
— which  are  so  searching  as  to  suggest 
moral  vivisection !  However,  as  long 
as  the  ability  of  the  Negro  to  live  and 
prosper  in  an  American  environment 
is  still  so  much  a  matter  of  speculation  as 
to  affect  the  attitude  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens toward  him,  studies  of  this  kind 
will  be  necessary. 

This  volume  is"  not  a  mere  compen- 
dium of  facts  but  traces  the  growth  and 
decline  of  the  sentimental  attitude  to- 


ward the  Negro,  growing  out  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  struggle  for  free  in- 
stitutions. Perhaps  the  actual  extent  ol 
the  change  that  has  taken  place  is  best 
represented  in  some  words  by  Robert 
A.  Woods,  of  the  South  End  House, 
in  the  introduction  to  this  volume.  Mr. 
Woods  speaks,  among  other  things,  of 
the  "relative  futility  of  scattered  pleas 
for  a  flat  parity  of  opportunity"  and 
suggests  that  "a  certain  sort  of  segre- 
gation is,  for  the  Negro,  as  for  the  im- 
migrant, a  provisional  blessing,"  an  ex- 
pression which  sounds  almost  shocking 
to  those  of  us  who  have  been  bred  in 
the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  fifty  years 
ago. 

But  they  fairly  represent  the  change 
which  fifty  years  of  freedom  has  made 
in  the  attitude  of  Boston  toward  the 
blackman  and  his  cause.  In  fact,  In 
Freedom's  Birthplace  is  itself  an  evi- 
dence of  this  change.  Still,  neither 
these  views  nor  this  book  should  be 
taken  as  an  indication  that  there  has 
been  anywhere  in  New  England  a  sur- 
render of  the  principles  of  fifty  years 
ago.  In  Freedom's  Birthplace  is  rather 
one  indication  that  there  has  been 
no  flagging  in  the  determination  to  have 
in  this  country  a  democracy  which  shall 
ultimately  include  the  Negro.  What  the 
volume  does  express,  however,  is  the 
conviction  that,  in  the  light  of  later 
wisdom,  it  is  necessary  to  face  and  meet 
the  old  problem  in  a  new  way. 

ROBERT  E.  PARK. 

LOOKING  FORWARD 

By  Isaac  Roberts.  Roberts  &  Com- 
pany. 315  pp.  Price  $1.00;  by  mail 
of  THE  SURVEY  $1.10. 

The  purpose  of 
Looking  Forward  is 
stated  to  be  to  bring 
"to  the  attention  of 
average  men  and 
women"  the  advant- 
age offered  by  co- 
operation. It  con- 
sists of  eight  "con- 
ferences"— brief  ex- 
positions of  the  prin- 
ciples of  woman  suf- 
frage, public  educa- 
tion, welfare  work, 
co-operation  and  applied  Christian 
ethics,  woven  together  by  means  of  a 
slight  narrative  presented  almost  invar- 
iably in  the  form  of  dialogue. 

The  book  as  its  author  clearly  states 
"has  not  been  written  for  the  scientific 
mind."  It  offers  no  contribution  to  the 
subject.  It  unfortunately  perpetuates 
the  old  American  error  of  using  the  term 
"co-operation"  in  a  loose,  general  sense. 
The  book  may  be  of  value,  however,  in 
interesting  untrained  minds  in  a  few  of 
the  live  issues  of  our  times. 

JAMES  FORD. 
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SINCE  THE  PURPOSE  or  THIS  COLUMN 
is  TO    HELP,  THE   SURVEY   REQUIRES 

THAT  -STORIES  CONTRIBUTED  TO  IT  SHALL 
BE  ESSENTIALLY  TRUE.  ONLY  AS  PIC- 
TURKS  Or  REAL  Lint  CAN  THEY  HAVE 

ANY  VALUE.  THAT  DOES  NOT  MEAN 
THAT  ALL  UGLY  DETAILS  MUST  BE  UN- 
NECESSARILY BROUGHT  OUT,  BUT  IT  DOES 
MEAN  THAT  THE  WRITER  MUST  KNOW 
HIS  FACTS  TO  BE  TRUE  TO  HUMAN  EX- 
PERIENCE AND  SQUARE  WITH  THE  REC- 
ORD, WHERE  THERE  IS  ONE.  ONLY  WITH 
THIS  ASSURANCE  CAN  CONTRIBUTIONS 
BE  CONSIDERED. 
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"A  SICKNESS" 
D.  Lucile  Field  Woodward 

«J  CALL  her  Gloria,"  the  mother 
said  when  asked  the  name 
of  her  little  three-year-old  girl,  and 
added,  "she  is  my  bit  of  sunshine. 
Oh,  lady,"  she  almost  sobbed,  "if  the 
boy  were  only  like  her!  Don't  you 
think  he  may  some  day  be  well?" 

But  the  lady  could  give  no  hope.  She 
could  only  say  what  she  says  to  all 
mothers  of  epileptic  boys  who  ask  her 
that  question :  "All  that  possibly  can  be 
done  shall  be  done." 

Mrs. came  to  America  a  few  years 

ago  with  her  husband  and  baby  boy.  The 


husband,  a  musician,  fell  in  love  with 
another  unman  and  with  her  returned 
to  the  old  country,  leaving  his  wife  to 
make  her  way  alone  with  her  boy,  who 
w;is  then  five  years  old.  Gloria  had  not 
been  born. 

To  make  a  living  and  prepare  for  the 
coming  of  the  baby  girl  was  hard 
enough,  but  when  the  boy  began  to  have 
his  "spells"  the  mother's  courage  almost 
failed  her.  The  new  baby,  however,  was 
so  healthy  that  she  soon  took  heart 
again  and  began  to  hope  for  the  boy. 

She  took  him  to  specialists  and  spent 
"much  money."  Finally  one  doctor  said, 
"Take  him  to  the  seashore."  Being  a 

capable  woman,    Mrs. soon   found 

work  in  a  seaside  city.  But  the  salt 
air  did  not  help;  the  boy  continued 
to  have  "spells." 

Then  one  doctor  said  that  she  must 
not  stay  in  the  city,  but  should  go  into 
the  country. 

Again  she  moved  for  the  baby's  sake, 
and  took  a  small  Harden  farm.  Here 
she  lost  all  the  money  she  had  saved, 
and  the  doctor  at  last  advised  an  in- 
stitution for  the  boy. 

When  pressed  for  more  history,  the 
mother  said,  "No,  there  is  nothing. 
N'onc  in  the  family  ever  had  anything 
like  it.  My  husband  and  I  were  both 
strong  and  all  of  our  people  were  the 
same." 


'"Yes,"  she  continued,  "we  were  always 
strong,  except  that  I  was  not  very  well 
for  about  a  year  after  we  were  mar- 
ried." 

It  seems  that  then  she  had  grown  very 
thin  and  had  feared  tuberculosis,  but 
had  recovered  and  was  again  healthy. 
There  was,  she  declared,  no  epilepsy  in 
her  husband's  family  nor  in  hers,  she 
felt  sure.  The  boy's  father  was  never 
sick,  "but  once,"  she  added  as  an  after- 
thought. Before  their  marriage  he  had 
"a  sickness,"  but  a  doctor  cured  him  and 
said  that  it  was  all  right  for  him  to 
marry. 

''You  see,  lady,  there  is  nothing,"  and 
again  she  almost  sobbed.  "Don't  you 
think  that  my  boy  may  be  cured?" 

What  could  one  do  but  gladden  the 
heart  of  the  mother  with  praises  for 
little  Gloria?  For  in  the  boy's  case  there 
was  no  hope  to  give. 

OLD  BEES  IN  YOUNG  BONNETS 
Fred  Brush 

PHEIR  first  impulse  to  serve  beyond 
the  home  came  through  love  of  flow- 
ers. A  woman  householder  at  the  edge 
of  the  hamlet  was  prevented,  by  injury, 
from  starting  her  flower-beds  that 
spring.  For  years  her  yard  had  been 
a  show-place  in  the  valley,  and  filled  a 
large  part  in  the  woman's  own  rather 
lonely  life. 

Jane  got  seven  girls  together  and  went 
there  one  morning.  "We've  come  to 
start  the  flowers — some  of  them;  it's  a 
little  late,  but  we're  bound  to  make  the 
big  bed,  anyway,  the  folks  can't  really 
do  without  it,"  they  announced. 

Passers-by  paused  to  see  the  group 
all  in  work-a-day  attire,  so  busily  and 
happily  stirring  the  earth,  and  a  man 
asked  what  the  party  or  ceremony  was 
called. 

"A  bee,"  laughed  Jane. 

There  had  come  to  her  at  the  moment 
memory  of  the  last  of  the  old  "bees"  in 
that  section,  where  as  a  little  girl  she 
had  watched  from  a  window  thirty  men 
and  boys  putting  in  a  crippled  neigh- 
bor's late  hay,  with  noise  and  cheer, 
early  finish,  wrestling,  and  outdoor  eat- 
ing at  the  close. 

"This  isn't  work  at  all;  it's  a  bee," 
she  called,  and  then  had  to  tell  most 
of  her  work-mates  about  the  custom  once 
so  prevalent. 

Before  noon  they  stood  astonished  at 
what  had  been  accomplished  by  their 
combined  efforts. 

"We  could  do  it  all,  in  another  morn- 
ing or  two,"  they  cried  jubilantly;  "let's 
finish  it,  and  then  tend  it  till  she  can  be 
out." 

Home  they  went  to  eat  well  and  to 
talk  of  their  new  kind  of  bee-party. 

They  had  several  more  such  parties 
that  year.  The  men  joined  in  the  third 
one.  Half  the  cemetery,  which  sloped 
up  from  the  main  road  in  full  view,  had 
gone  to  neglect — was  an  eye-sore  tangle. 
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Additional  space  was  needed ;  money  for 
its  betterment  had  several  times  been 
raised,  but  little  done. 

The  girls  proposed  a  bee,  and  a  bee 
there  was.  All  day  the  women  were 
there  with  the  men,  and  found  a-plenty 
of  lighter  work  to  do.  They  built  a 
fire  in  the  rocks  and  served  coffee  and 
refreshment.  The  place  was  permanent- 
ly reclaimed.  No  one  was  obliged  to 
spend  money;  no  one  criticized  others' 
use  of  it. 

The  bee  had  come  back  into  that  little 
community — a  proven  best  way  to  ac- 
complish certain  good  things.  By  this 
means  running  spring  water  was  brought 
to  the  schoolhouse  and  the  church  above 
the  hamlet,  and  their  common  grounds 
improved ;  the  grange  hall  was  repaired 
and  added  to,  much  of  the  interior  work 


done  by  the  women.  Three  stretches 
of  bad  road  were  made  good;  the  road- 
side trees  were  trimmed,  some  common 
walks  laid,  gardens  planted  and  special 
crops  "rushed"  in  at  times  for  the  handi- 
capped or  unfortunate. 

Back  on  the  hill  a  man  and  his  boy 
fell  sick  in  late  autumn,  and  by  midwin- 
ter the  family  was  in  distress.  A  "bee" 
got  out  from  his  wood  lot  and  drew  to 
the  railroad  enough  ties  and  mine-timber 
to  tide  over  the  troubled  times.  The 
tree-remnants  raised  high  his  wood-pile. 

These  co-operations  have  bettered  the 
spirit  of  the  neighborhood,  and  notably 
upraised  confidence  in  the  strength  of 
the  community.  The  seven  girls  have 
continued  to  lead,  until  someone  dubbed 
them  "the  bee  girls."  They  rather  like 
the  name. 


Personals 


ttQ  HARLIE"  WILLARD  was  al- 
ways my  hero. 

Even  those  of  us  favored  with  good 
health  and  strong  physique  have  our  off 
days,  days  of  depression  and  discourage- 
ment. Charles  Dwight  Willard  was  al- 
ways frail  physically;  for  more  than  half 
his  life  he  fought  off  the  specter  of  the 
dread  white  plague.  Through  it  all  he 
was  the  cheery  optimist.  So  long  as  he 
could  hold  up  his  head,  he  looked  toward 
the  sun.  The  world  to  him  was  getting 
better  every  day. 

Willard  was  a  trained  newspaper  man 
and  writer.  He  came  to  California  in 
1886.  On  his  arrival  in  the  "land  of 
sunshine"  he  was  about  "all  in."  As  his 
health  improved,  he  became  active  and 
for  twenty-five  years  he  did  such  effect- 
ive work  that  at  the  time  of  his  death 
it  was  generally  recognized  that  his  work 
and  his  influence  had  been  among  the 
most  potent  factors  in  the  building  up  of 
the  remarkable  community  in  which  he 
had  made  his  home. 

For  a  number  of  years  he  was  secre- 
tary of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  bringing  it  to  a  point  where 
it  became  one  of  the  admittedly  leading 
commercial  organizations  of  the  nation. 
He  organized  the  Municipal  League  of 
Los  Angeles,  the  city's  most  powerful 
purely  civic  organization,  and  was  still 
its  secretary  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
although  most  of  his  time  in  later  years 
was  devoted  to  writing — mainly  as  con- 
tributing editor  of  the  California  Out- 
look, the  organ  of  the  progressive  move- 
ment in  California. 

"Charlie"  Willard's  own  words  give  a 
better  insight  to  the  character  of  the 
man  than  anything  any  one  else  could 
say.  A  year  before  he  passed  away  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  some  intimate  personal 
friends  in  which  he  said : 

"It  is  my  good  fortune  to  have  almost 
the  only  profession  in  which  a  man  can 


earn  a  fair  living  and  be  sick-a-bed  at 
the  same  time.  How  many  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  are  afflicted  with 
this  disease  are  so  fortunate?  But  after 
all,  who  are  they  in  this  world  that  really 
deserve  pity?  The  unlucky?  No.  The 
sick?  No.  The  poor?  No.  Who  then? 
The  unhappy — they  and  they  only.  And 
I  am  not  unhappy.  On  the  contrary,  but 
for  my  knowledge  that  those  who  are 
dear  to  me  are  often  troubled  with  fears 
on  my  account,  I  could  truthfully  say 
that  this  is  the  happiest  period  of  my  life. 
"I  have  discovered  that  four  years  of 
illness  coming  to  one  who  has  led  a  life 
of  considerable  activity  has  one  sur- 
prising form  of  compensation — it  gives 
him  a  chance  to  think.  Life  was 
always  an  utter  mystery  to  me — awesome 
and  tantalizing.  At  times  the -sense  that 


there  was  something  I  ought  to  under- 
stand, and  did  not,  half  terrified  me,  but 
usually  I  was  indifferent  about  it.  T  had 
no  other  philosophy  than  that  of  doing 
today's  work  today — a  philosophy  that 
has  this  advantage,  if  industriously  car- 
ried out:  it  gives  one  no  chance  to  ask 
himself  questions.  .  .  .  ' 

"I  feel  that  when  a  man  who  has  been 
imprisoned  over  four  years  with  a  wreck- 
ed body,  and  who  has  lost  his  home  by 
fire,  ventures  to  say  that  he  is  reasonably 
happy,  and  never  enjoyed  life  so  much, 
there  is  certainly  some  form  of  explana- 
tion due  from  him.  And  here  you  have 
it." 

"Charlie"  Willard  had  found  the  phil- 
osopher's stone. 

MEYER  LISSNER. 


"p  J.  EDMONDS,  since  1912  secre- 
*  tary  of  the  Associated  Charities  of 
Cincinnati,  is  the  new  chief  probation 
officer  of  the  Hamilton  county,  Ohio, 
Juvenile  Court.  He  was  selected  by  the 
social  workers  of  his  city,  who  were  re- 
quested by  Frank  Gorman,  new  judge  of 
the  court,  to  unite  in  nominating  an  ex- 
perienced person  for  the  position. 

A  native  Ohioan,  Mr.  Edmonds,  upon 
his  graduation  from  Yale  in  1906,  was 
first  employed  by  the  Federation  of 
Churches  in  New  York  and  in  settlement 
work.  Later  he  did  newspaper  work  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  1910  he  became  busi- 
ness secretary  of  the  Cincinnati  Associ- 
ated Charities,  and  a  year  afterwards 
general  secretary. 

Hamilton  county  is  about  to  expend 
$60,000  in  the  first  widows'  pensions  it 
has  ever  granted.  Plans  are  also  on  foot 
for  the  expansion  of  the  court's  activi- 
ties next  year  when  it  will  enlarge  its 
functions  under  the  court  of  domestic  re- 
lations plan.  It  is  the  desire  of  those 
most  interested  to  have  made  a  successful 
demonstration  of  an  idea  which  they  be- 
lieve will  be  copied. 

It  was  because  his  training  and  record 
fitted  him  for  these  tasks  that  Mr.  Ed- 
monds was  shouldered  with  his  new  re- 
sponsibility. 


E  trustees  of  the  Philadelphia 
mothers'  pension  fund  have  chosen 
Helen  Whitehead  as  chief  investigator. 
Miss  Whitehead  has  been  for  four  years 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  Girls' 
House  of  Refuge  at  Sleighton  Farms. 
Previous  to  this  she  had  been  a  visitor 
for  the  Illinois  Children's  Home  and 
Aid  Society  and  assistant  to  the  head 
worker  at  the  Henry  Booth  Settlement, 
Chicago.  She  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  1904  and  spent 
the  following  year  in  European  travel. 


T.'  J.  EDMONDS 

Chief  Probation  Officer,  Cincinnati 
Juvenile  Court. 


A.  Crossland,  student  in 
the  department  of  sociology  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  has  been  elected 
executive  secretary  of  the  Social  Welfare 
Board  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  The  Social 
Welfare  Board  is  supported  by  funds 
from  both  city  and  county,  and  is  prac- 
tically free  to  inaugurate  any  sort  of 
social  work  under  the  provisions  of  the 
law. 
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SOCIAL  WORK  AND  ALCOHOL 

To  THE  EDITOR:  May  I  express  the 
deep  gratification  I  feel  on  reading  the 
eminently  sane  and  timely  article  in 
your  issue  of  March  21  by  Elizabeth 
Tilton.  and  to  voice  the  earnest  hope 
that  not  only  social  workers  but  also 
teachers  of  economics  and  sociology  in 
American  institutions  of  learning  may 
give  earnest  heed  to  the  query,  Are  we 
neglecting  the  alcohol  problem? 

Permit  one  concrete  suggestion :  the 
introduction  into  the  curricula  of  the 
schools  of  philanthropy,  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  country  of  regularly 
accredited  courses  on  the  liquor  prob- 
lem. Would  not  this  do  much  to  hasten 
the  day  when  the  query,  "Are  social 
workers  neglecting  the  alcohol  prob- 
lem?" may  be  confidently  answered  in 
the  affirmative?  The  writer  is  at  pres- 
ent conducting  (for  the  first  time)  such 
a  class,  numbering  nearly  a  hundred 
students,  in  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  where  the  subject  justly  at- 
tracts genuine  interest. 

ROCKWELL   D.   HUNT. 
[Head   of    Department    Economics   and 

Sociology,    University     of     Southern 
California.] 

I-os  Angeles. 

A  QUESTION  OF  JUSTICE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Many  church  people 
believe  that  New  York's  unemployed 
were  within  their  right  in  making  an 
appeal  to  the  churches  for  aid.  The 
Carpenter  of  Nazareth  gave  food  to  the 
hungry.  We,  who  profess  to  follow 
Him,  ought  not  to  resent  the  fact  that 
hungry  men  enter  church  doors. 

To  suppose  that  hungry  men  would  be 
arrested  and  adjudged  criminals  for  mak- 
ing such  a  request  for  help,  appears  ab- 
surd. However,  your  issue  of  March 
28  shows  that  this  was  done.  No  one, 
looking  at  the  flashlight  picture  which 
you  published,  can  deny  that  the  men 
were  orderly,  and  were  retiring  quietly 
at  the  time  of  their  arrest. 

Such  court  proceedings  are  not  re-as- 
suring in  the  eyes  of  those  who  love  jus- 
tice. The  heavy  sentences  imposed  are 
liable  to  be  taken  as  a  condemnation,  not 
of  the  men  sentenced,  but  of  the  courts. 

It  would  bo  well  if  through  THE  SUR- 
VEY we  might  become  better  acquainted 
with  our  courts  and  the  men  who  influ- 
ence them.  What  motives  lie  back  of 
the  decisions  they  hand  down?  Free 
government  cannot  long  continue  without 
courts  that  provide  justice.  It  is  no 
small  matter  for  courts  to  render  de- 
cisions which  inspire  public  mistrust. 

This  letter  does  not  say  that  the  courts 
of  New  York  are  corrupt,  or  that  any 
of  her  judges  are  dishonest.  But  it  does 
say  that  we  have  a  right  to  educate  our 
courts  in  moral  ideals,  and  to  know  that 


every  judge  is  honest.  Many  facts  are 
unpleasantly  disturbing.  Rosenthal  is 
dead,  but  it  seems  probable  that  Becker 
will  be  allowed  presently  to  go  free. 
Threats  of  bomb  outrages  among  Ital- 
ians are  attributed  to  ''black  hand"  so- 
ciety, but  it  is  strangely  unsafe  to  re- 
port these  threats  to  officers  who  are  not 
Italians.  And,  somehow,  the  offenders 
are  in  many  cases  immune  to  court  pro- 
ceedings. Unoffending  and  innocent 
people,  however,  are  jailed,  when  they 
ask  at  church  for  a  little  food  and  shelter. 

DAWIEL  S.  McCoRKi.E. 
Sunrise,  Wyoming. 


SCHOOL  LUNCHES 

To  THE  EDITOR:  There  have  been  some 
good  answers  to  what  I  wrote  the  other 
day  about  school  lunches.  The  follow- 
ing brought  forward  by  Mrs.  George  B. 
Twitchell  in  THE  SURVEY  for  March  14 
seem  to  me  points  well  taken  in  their 
favor : 

1.  Children  should  have  good  substan- 
tial food  rather  than  candy,  pickles  and 
the  like. 

I  feel  this  so  strongly  that  I  have 
often  thought  there  ought  to  be  a  so- 
ciety for  robbing  children  on  the  way 
to  school,  so  that  they  should  not  be 
able  to  buy  candy,  pickles  and  the  like. 
Merely  taking  the  money  away  from 
them  would  be  a  benefit.  The  school 
lunch,  if  charged  for,  is  a  pure  extra 
to  the  good. 

2.  It  is  a  good  argument  that  children 
are  found  who  cannot  study  unless  the 
school  does  give   them   a   lunch.     Also 
that  children  get  so  tired  walking  home 
that  they  can't  eat  their  lunch  when  they 
get  there  (though  I  should  not  suppose 
this  last  would  often  be  the  case). 

3.  Another  good  point   is  that   small 
children  need  to  be  fed  in  the  middle 
of  the  morning.     For  these  the  argu- 
ment is  much  the  same  as  that  for  pro- 
viding lunch  in  the  high  schools — being 
simply   that   they   have   got   to   have  a 
lunch  at  a  time  when  they  cannot  be  at 
home. 

Of  course  a  lunch  in  the  middle  of  the 
morning  is  a  wholly  different  proposi- 
tion from  lunch  which  takes  the  place  of 
the  midday  meal.  If  the  children  in  the 
lower  grades  need  it,  the  schools  ought 
to  see  in  one  way  or  another  that  they 
get  it. 

The  question  setfns  to  be  whether 
these  balance  the  good  arguments  on  the 
other  side,  which  as  I  see  them  are: 

1.  Free  school  lunches  take  away  from 
parents  what  is  probably  the  strongest 
human  motive  to  the  maintaining  of  a 
successful  and  orderly  life. 

2  They  deprive  some  children  of  the 
home  meal  which  would  otherwise  be 
provided,  and  which  could  almost  always 
be  provided  if  the  community  made  up 
its  mind  that  the  home  rather  than  the 


school  was  the  better  place  for  the  chil- 
dren to  be  fed.  Of  course  some  fam- 
ilies are,  as  Mrs.  Twitchell  has  pointed 
out,  inevitably  and  hopelessly  broken, 
but  even  in  these  cases  the  best  course 
often  is  to  find  some  other  home  for  the 
child  and  then  to  keep  it  whole.  There 
are  always  families  on  the  border  line 
who  would  be  pushed  across  by  any 
weakening  of  motive. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  a  lunch 
in  school  is  not  necessarily  a  school 
lunch.  Most  of  us  can  remember  when 
we  carried  sandwiches  in  a  grub  box.  I 
am  sure  I  shall  never  forget  the  day  I 
started  to  school  with  a  Bartlett  pear 
in  my  pocket  and  what  I  found  there 
when  the  hungry  moment  came.  In 
Boston  we  take  some  pains  to  get  the 
parents  to  furnish  the  children  with  mid- 
morning  lunches,  and  to  see  that  the 
lunch  is  not  pickles  and  candy  but  some 
form  of  human  food. 

Of  course  it  is  also  clear  that  a  school 
lunch  of  either  kind  need  not  be  a  hand- 
out but  may  be  paid  for  by  the  children. 
The  trouble  here  is  that  soft-hearted 
teachers  will  surreptitiously  put  either 
extra  sugar  into  the  cocoa  or  pennies 
into  the  children's  pockets,  so  that  the 
hand-out  feature  creeps  in,  and  the  more 
wretched  the  child  can  be  made  to  ap- 
pear, the  .more  free  feed  he  gets. 

To  me  the  most  important  moral  is: — 
if  you  are  going  to  have  school  lunches, 
you  ought  to  have  a  good  school  and 
home  visitor  to  find  out  just  what  the 
circumstances  are.  Indeed  every  school 
should  have  such  a  visitor  anyway,  and 
should,  through  her,  plan  to  secure  from 
the  proper  source  a  radical  and  thor- 
oughgoing treatment  in  each  case. 

JOSEPH  LEE. 
Boston. 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  TEACHING 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  am  compelled  to  re- 
nounce my  subscription  to  THE  SURVEY, 
resorting  to  library  copies  of  your  pa- 
per. When  other  sociological  explora- 
tions have  been  completed,  THE  SURVEY 
might  turn  its  attention  to  the  teaching 
class.  A  survey  of  this  group  would  re- 
veal a  condition  of  low  wages,  struggle 
against  the  high  cost  of  living  (unaf- 
fected by  tariff  manipulation),  and  an 
effort  to  reach  a  standard  of  living  set 
and  demanded  by  the  community,  which 
will  go  far  to  explain  any  shortcomings 
observed  among  this  class. 

JOSEPHINE  M.  BURNHAM. 
[Wellesley  College.] 

Wellesley,  Mass. 

A  PRISONER'S  LETTER 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  never  fail  lo  get 
a  huge  amount  of  enjoyment  from  THE 
SURVEY  and  I  want  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  voice  my  thanks.  I  see  you,  too, 
have  been  inoculated  with  the  prison  re- 
form movement.  Volumes  are  being 
written  on  prison  reform.  The  time 
seems  ripe  for  periodical  outcroppings 
of  sage  advice  and  suggestions.  We  who 
are  confined  in  the  prisons  of  New  York 
state  anxiously,  eagerly,  scan  the  col- 
umns of  the  press — only  to  be  doomed 
to  inevitable,  bitter  disappointment. 

All  the  "reforms"  instituted  in  the  last 
decade  were  purely  theoretical,  and  be- 
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cause  they  were  only  visionary,  evanes- 
cent, theoretical  dream-thoughts,  the  vi- 
tal question  confronts  us:  Why  do  men 
return  to  our  prisons  the  second,  even 
the  third  time? 

The  "reform"  wave  in  New  York 
state,  practically  had  its  inception  in 
1897,  when  the  contract  system  was 
abolished.  In  1904,  "stripes"  were  par- 
tially removed;  two  years  later,  all  the 
prison  population  was  clothed  in  gray, 
yet,  in  spite  of  these  "reforms"  it  did 
not  diminish  the  percentage  of  those  who 
returned  for  the  second  time. 

Mid  the  rattle  and  bang  of  committee 
meetings,  of  tippling  reform  waves  and 
more  or  less  grave  and  learned  (?), 
mostly  super-esthetic,  but  ridiculously 
maudlin,  inadequate,  wofully  inconse- 
quent theories,  resolutions,  and  fancy 
stunts,  served  a  la  mode  by  the  average, 
no  doubt,  earnest,  but  lamentably  mis- 
guided and  unqualified,  prison  reform  so- 
ciety, the  same  old  question  is  still  go- 
ing its  senile  rounds.  Is  the  convict  a 
product  of  regular,  ordinary  human  clay, 
to  be  dealt  with  on  the  simple  hypothesis 
that  he  is,  perforce,  prone  to  err?  Or 
is  he,  mayhap,  as  some  of  our  adoles- 
cent reformers  would  seem  to  imply,  an 
extraordinary  abnormality  of  nature, 
composed  of  pure,  unadulterated  gobs 
of  re-inforced  muck,  with  the  further 
and,  of  course,  natural  conclusion  that 
no  possible  good  can  emanate  from  such 
a  course? 

And  yet,  was  it  not  said,  "no  good  can 
come  out  of  Nazareth"  ? 

Theory  is  doomed.  The  real,  the  prac- 
tical, the  genuine,  is  surely,  implacably 
superseding  these  moss-covered,  stale, 
criminally  silly  platitudes.  A  vast  amount 
of  mushy  sentimentality  is  being  gratu- 
itously thrown  at  the  men  behind  the 
walls,  tending  to  arouse  the  nauseous 
specter  of  self  pity.  That  does  not  help, 
it  degrades — and  it  doesn't  answer  th« 
question :  Why  do  the  men  return  to 
prison  again?  and  the  answer:  They  are 
forced  back. 

The  power  of  the  human  soul  cannot 
be  measured;  no  man  guesses  the  real 
strength  of  his  fellow  man.  It  is  an 
undisputed  fact,  that  upon  leaving  prison, 
every  man  is  prejudged.  We  are  all 
damned  alike — the  foul  rape  fiend  with 
the  chap  who  commits  a  crime  because 
he  ignored  the  admonition,  "vengeance 
is  mine";  the  fellow  who  leaves  the  big 
gate  behind,  who  takes  no  thought  of 
the  future,  with  the  man  who  sincerely, 
honestly,  wants  to  be  clean  and  straight. 
Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  men  who 
leave  prison,  really,  sincerely,  want  to 
make  good.  The  public  will  not  let  them. 

Let  me  give  you  a  glimpse  of  the 
"returning"  process.  I  am  an  advertis- 
ing expert,  fully  capable  of  earning  at 
least  $3,000  a  year.  I  apply  to  an  agency 
for  employment;  I  demonstrate  my  abil- 
ity and,  in  spite  of  this,  I  am  offered 
work  at  $10  to  $12  a  week,  simply  be- 
cause I  dare  compete  with  my  more  vir- 
tuous brother.  The  sickly,  petered  out, 
bromide,  "you'll  have  to  start  at  the  bot- 
tom" is  a  pitiful,  unscrupulous,  hypocrit- 
ical lie.  They  will  get  the  same  quality 
and  amount  of  work  that  a  $3,000  man 
gives  for  $10  or  $12  and  pocket  the  dif- 
ference with  smug  complacency.  I  am 


treated  with  scant  courtesy.  Every  hour 
of  the  day  I  am  shown,  in  a  hundred 
different  ways,  that  I  am  there  on  suf- 
ferance only.  In  reality,  my  employer 
is  mentally  shaking  hands  with  himself, 
only  he  fears  to  show  it — the  glad  hand 
of  friendship  isn't  extended.  He  seems 
to  fear  contamination. 

It  takes  a  smashing  good  man  to  stand 
the  razzle-dazzle  of  a  prison  term  and 
stay  sweet.  The  average  prisoner  builds 
mighty  plans  for  redeeming  the  past. 
Prison-born  ideas,  however,  when  stacked 
against  stern,  relentless,  immutable  real- 
ity, somehow  do  not  seem  as  alluring, 
as  genuine,  on  the  outside  of  the  gate. 
His  fight  is  against  tradition,  the  com- 
munity; and  if  he  fails — will  you  not 
concede  that  the  scrap  was  an  intensely 
bitter  one  and  pitifully  uneven  ? 

Reform!  Why  the  very  word  itself 
is  a  paradox,  a  misnomer;  it's  so  much 
larger  and  immeasurably  more  human 
and  sentient  than  the  great  majority  of 
men  realize.  Rather  let  the  attitude  of 
society  reform,  reform  its  vague,  unre- 
liable conceptions  of  the  prisoner.  Intel- 
lectual emancipation  is  the  only  reform 
that  is  really  reform,  and  that  only  can 
come  from  without,  from  those  who  ar- 
rogate to  themselves  the  lofty  attitude 
of  "I  am  holier  than  thou." 

Intellectual  emancipation!  Aye,  set 
the  mind  free,  and  out  of  chaos,  will 
arise,  majestically,  benignly,  reform. 
Psychologists  have  demonstrated  that 
man  invariably  travels  a  round-about 
course  in  his  mental  gyrations,  even  with 
the  most  simple  ideas;  we  scarcely  ever 
think  directly  to  them,  but  go  off  at  a 
tangent.  Isn't  it  ridiculous  to  hear  every 
other  person  solemnly  assert  their  belief 
that  man — another  animal,  bear  in  mind 
— can  be  reformed  and  reshapen  from 
his  natural  bent,  this  bent  being  the 
natural  expression  of  his  inherent  in- 
stincts ? 

I  refuse,  most  emphatically,  the  impli- 
cation, that  I  will  ever  reform.  To  bring 
my  contention  home,  I  deny  that  there  is 
anything  in  me  to  reform  (I  refer  to  the 
criminal  aspect).  I  will  reorder  my  life 
— get  back  to  first  principles — I  realize 
that  my  scheme  of  things  spells  chaos, 
but,  in  redeeming  my  birthright — ye 
gods!  that  isn't  reform. 

Let  those  in  prison  work  for  men's 
wages ;  give  them  something  to  strive . 
for;  an  end  to  appeal  to  their  ambitions 
— make  it  part  of  the  prison  system  to 
provide  jobs  for  the  home-going  pris- 
oner, and  not  require  a  friendless  man — 
often  an  illiterate  foreigner — to  provide 
his  own  job.  Work  along  these  lines, 
and  you  will  begin  to  realize  something 
of  the  Utopian  dream. 

When  June  shall  have  arrived,  I,  too, 
go  forth  to  do  battle  with  the  vforld. 
I  shall  not  be  forced  back,  because  it's 
a  labor  of  love  that  I  have  set  my  hand 
to;  not  all  love,  rather  something  on 
an  infinite  plane  with  love:  power,  pres- 
tige, money,  rehabiliation;  the  cement- 
ing of  ties  I  wilfully  cut  asunder; 'the 
making  of  true,  genuine  friends. 

Lack  of  funds  •will  often  obstruct  my 
way — temptation,  prejudice,  ostracism, 
mayhap,  all  these  will  make  the  fijht 
long  and  tortuous — but  I'll  win  in  (he 


end,  because   right,  not  might,  will  b«- 
my  guiding  star. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  prisoner,  may  the  gods  prove 
propitious.  We,  the  prisoners  of  New 
York  state,  are  pinning  our  faith  on  the 
Hon.  John  W.  Riley,  superintendent  of 
state  prisons.  Nightly  prayers  arise,  to 
the  end  that  he  be  given  strength  and 
aid  to  do  the  things  that  are  only  just 
and  proper.  The  state  of  New  York 
has  reason  to  be  proud  of  such  a  man,, 
it  must  come  to  his  aid  now,  else  his- 
efforts  will  come  to  naught. 

LEW  M.  DAVIS.. 
[No.  10294,  State  Prison.] 

Dannemora,  N.  Y. 


SOME  INF'MATION   FOR 
MOTHER 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  I  like  immensely  Mr. 
Gavit's  article  on  sex  instruction.  Mrs. 
Bruere  read  it  to  me  one  evening,  as  aa 
example  of  an  exceptionally  sane  and 
helpful  way  jf  giving  children  the  right 
point  of  view  toward  sex  functions. 
There  was  just  a  touch  of  romance  in 
it,  which  may  not  be  necessary,  but  the 
idea  was  splendid  and  many  of  us  are 
in  consequence  indebted  to  Mr.  Gavit. 
HENRY  BRUERE.. 

[City  Chamberlain.] 

New  York. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  Some  Inf'mation  for 
Mother  puts  very  graphically  what  many 
of  us  have  long  felt. 

The  desire  of  the  child  to  know  how 
it  came  to  be  here  is  the  most  natural 
one  in  the  world.  It  is  a  part  of  that 
great  instinct  of  reproduction  which  im 
its  force  is  second  only  to  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation — both,  indeed,  really 
existing  for  the  preservation  of  the  race- 
Nature  cares  for  the  individual  only  in 
so  far  as  the  welfare  of  the  race  is 
wrapped  up  in  him. 

The  gratification  of  this  desire  for 
knowledge  on  our  children's  part  is  their 
right,  and,  it  is,  moreover,  their  salva- 
tion, for  if  it  is  not  gratified  by  those 
who  should  respond  to  it,  the  active- 
minded  child  will  find  other  means  of 
information,  with  the  too  frequent  re- 
sult not  only  of  learning  much  that  is 
untrue,  but,  what  is  much  more  serious, 
of  learning  the  most  sacred  facts  of 
human  existence  from  the  lips  of  those 
to  whom  these  facts  have  no  signifi- 
cance beyond  the  gratification  of  animal 
appetite,  and  whom  the  whole  subject 
thrills  with  the  disgusting  fascination 
of  forbidden  delights. 

Mr.  Gavit's  story  is  very  delightful 
and  true  to  life,  both  in  the  response  of 
the  child  to  the  truth  when  it  is  told  to 
it,  and  in  the  half-baked  attempt  of  the 
mother  to  give  this  truth  to  the  child. 
There  are  many  such  attempts  today, 
for  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  tell 
children  the  laws  of  reproduction — a 
fashion  very  excellent  if  it  be  done  with 
knowledge  and  with  reverence,  but  not 
unmixed  with  danger,  if  it  be  done 
stupidly  and  without  co-ordination.  Even 
so,  it  is  probably  better  than  the  old 
stories  of  storks  and  doctors'  bags,  but 
why  go  halfway  when  the  whole  road 
is  such  a  beautiful  one  to  travel  with  a 
child? 
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To  the  "Iconoclast's"  statement  that 
"the  baby  stays  in  the  mother-nest  until 
the  time  comes  for  it  to  be  born,"  the 
child  exclaims,  "Isn't  that  beautiful ! 
Now,  why  didn't  my  mother  tell  me 
that?" 

The  strength  of  the  reproductive  in- 
stinct is  shown  by  the  universal  desire 
of  children  to  play  house — they  are  al- 
ways playing  at  father,  mother  and 
children,  and  the  normal  child  feels — 
just  as  Mr.  Gavit' shows  it  to — the  beauty 
•he  transmission  of  life.  If  a  child 
ild  the  truth  about  this  great  gift 
which  we  have  all  received  and  which 
we  may  in  turn  pass  on,  it  will  feel  the 
reverence  which  this  transcendant  func- 
tion mu-t  inspire  in  an  uncorrupted 
mind. 

Even  a  young  child  can  be  appealed  to 
on  behalf  of  the  future,  not  its  future 
alone,  but  the  future  of  those  for  whom 
it  will  some  day  be  responsible.  And  if 
it  is  made  to  understand  the  proper  pur- 
pose of  the  sexual  organs,  abuse  of  these 
.liu.se  of  their  function 
will  be  next  to  impossible.  This  rever- 
ence it  is  the  privilege  of  parents  to  im- 
part. "Happy  is  the  people  that  is  in 
such  a  case." 

MRS.  \VII.I.IAM  LOWELL  PUTNAM. 

Bostoa. 

•  CONSIDER  THE  OTHER  FELLOW  " 

:•• ;  I  am  glad  to  see  that 

Mr.    Joseph    I.ce    (I    wish    I   could   say 

in  Joseph)  agrees  that  I  am  right  in 

ng  that  inventors  are  not  recognized 

as  they  should  be  by  capitalists,  and  that 

this  is  the  key  to  the  situation.     Mr.  Lee 

-  that  the  real  point  is  "What  is  there 

that  can  be  done  about  it?"  and  Mr.  Lee 

add*.  "Tell   u>  what   to  do  and  we  are 

with  you." 

Of  course,  telling  a  world  what  to  do 
i>  not  an  off-hand  topic  that  one  can 
take  up  in  the  form  of  a  little  hopeful 
reply  to  Mr.  I.ee  or  Major  Higgin 
but.  in  spite  of  a  certain  sense  of  humor 
which  gets  its  chance  once  in  a  while. 
I  was  just  being  sorely  tempted  to  trv 
to  do  it.  when  suddenly  it  occurred  to 
me  that  I  had  done  it  before,  that  I  had 
published  a  reply  (five  hundred  and 
-one  pages  or  so )  which  I  have 
•  some  twenty  years  in  growing 
tip  to  write,  and  some  forty  vears  strug- 
gling to  believe,  and  if  Mr.  Joseph  Lee. 
instead  of  gracefully  wishing  to  be  my 
cousin,  would  really  be  serious,  buckle 

n.  saw  wood,  and  read  mv  1 k  and 

not  put  me  off  as  mere  relative  it  would 
My.    all    thing    considered,    the 
•vav  out. 

true,  as  Mr.  Lee  suggests,  that 
there  is  nothing  new  in  the  world's  fail- 
ure to  recognize  inventor-.  The 

hint;    and    revolutionary    fact — the 

make  a  stand   f«r.  is.  that 

n    age    of    machinery,    a    sweeping 

taking  place  before  our  • 
in  regard  to  fhr-  world'-  attitude  toward 
It     i-     getting     to    he     their 
.  i-rybody   (millionaire-  and  all) 
'o  kowtow   to  them 
this    revolutionary    altitude    to- 
r    men    with    imagina- 
tion, world-ent;"]- 
others   that   I   have  hem   trying  to 
•i   to  express   in   Crowd-.     It   puts  a 


new  face  on  the  world  for  me,  and  con- 
tradicts all  the  expectations  and  beliefs 
I  had  thought  I  had  since  I  have  begun 
to  reckon  with  it  —  especially  since  I  have 
begun  to  apply  it  to  what  we  can  all 
personally  do  to  help  the  inventors  to 
hurry. 

There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  add,  I 
hope  my  little  article  in  THE  SURVEY  is 
not  going  to  leave  me  mixed  up  in  any- 
body's mind  with  the  people  who  are 
"shooting  the  organist"  as  Mr.  Lee  inti- 
mates. 

I  would  rather  blow  the  organ  for 
him,  and  indeed  this  very  week  am  I 
not  blowing  the  organ  (Harper's  lt'cckl\ 
for  March  14)  for  Mr.  Henry  Ford, 
and  I  am  sorfy  if  my  letter,  to  any  one. 
seems  to  identify  me  with  the  war 
against  capital  just  because  it  is  capital. 
There  is  not  a  day  passes  but  I  rejoice 
in  some  rich  man  —  even  one  who  is  not 
lolcntly  rich,  if  he  sees  how  he  can 
do  something; 

Well,  as  I  was  going  to  say,  Mr.  Kdi- 
tor.  I  do  wish  THE  SURVEY  would  start 
a  movement  to  &'  »seph  I.ee  to 

read  Crowds.  If  it  cannot  do  better  let 
it  try  to  pry  him  through  two  chapters  — 
the  first  two  ones  in  the  fifth  book.  News 
and  Labor  and  Xews  and  Money  ending 
like  this: 

"Religion  can  be  ev  much  bet- 

ter today  in  a  stockholders'  meeting  than 
it  can  in  a  prayer  meeting. 

t,  of  Boston,  walked  in 
•juicily  to  the  stockholders'  meeting  of 
the  steel  trust  one  day  and  with  a  little 
touch  i  if  money  —  $2,900  in  one  hand. 
and  a  copy  of  the  American  Magazine 
in  the  other—  made  (with  $2.900) 
-i  KM  i.i  100  .lo  right." 

|  lEKM.D  STANLEY    I.EK. 


••hamptnn,    M 
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NEW  SfcTTLEMENT  IN  HARI  KM 

The  Henry  Mcinhard  Memorial 
llnii-r.  a  social  settlement,  has  rc-ccntiv 
tablished  at  100  Kast  101st  street. 
Vi  H  York  city,  by  Morton  II.  .Mcin- 
hard as  a  memorial  to  his  fattier.  The 
headu'irkcr  is  Morris  J.  Wessel.  The 
district  is  Jewish,  but  the  policy  of  the 
settlement  will  be  non-sectarian.  Among 
the  activities  announced  will  be  an  em- 
ployment bureau  to  find  work  for  the 
young  people  of  the  neighborhood  in 
lines  which  have  the  greatest  future, 
which  the  settlement  believe-  will  "lie  in 
the  relations  U-tucen  the  producer, 
transporter  and  consumer." 


DKMONSTKATING  MORAL  EDUCATION 

Since  coming  to  this  country  several 
months  ago.  !•".  J.  <  iould,  demonstrator 
and  lecturer  of  the  British  Moral  Fdu- 
catn'ti  League,  has  visited  thirty  large 
Cities,  seven  univct  -ities  and  is  said  to 
have  addressed  1  I.1"*)  teachers  and  per- 
sons interested  in  the  education  of  the 


young.  In  bringing  him  here  the  Inter- 
national Child  Welfare  League  co- 
operated with  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  Gould  has  demonstrated  his  meth- 
ods with  classes  of  children.  One  of 
the  points  he  tries  to  impress  upon  them 
is  that  in  being  of  service  to  others  a 
kindly  intention  is  not  enough;  they 
inust  be  ready  with  specific  suggestions 
and  ways  of  making  their  willingness 
effective. 


MAP  OF  CRIME 

A  map  of  Kansas  showing  the  pro- 
portionate number  of  men  received  at 
the  state  penitentiary  from  all  counties 
from  1909  to  1913  inclusive  has  been 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Warden 
J.  T.  Botkin.  The  nearer  the  peniten- 
tiary you  get  the  more  crime  you  find, 
the  crime  center  being  only  forty-five 
miles  west  of  the  prison  at  Lansing. 
The  so-called  "wet  counties,"  where  pro- 
hibition laws  are  poorly  enforced,  show 
the  most  criminals.  A  new  ruling  of  the 
Board  of  Corrections  requires  every 
prisoner  to  have  a  medical  and  psycho- 
logical examination  by  the  prison  physi- 
cian, J.  T.  Faulkner,  and  it  is  now  pos- 
sible to  learn  the  number  of  mental  de- 
fectives entering  this  prison. 


AIDING  STRANDED  AMERICANS 

The  American  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion of  Berlin,  which  grants  relief  to 
American  citizens,  aided  108  persons 
during  1913.  Among  them  were  two 
physicians,  two  civil  engineers,  one  drug- 
gist, five  music  students,  one  lawyer,  one 
-indent  of  philosophy,  one  locomotive 
engineer,  six  sailors,  one  university  pro- 
or  and  one  farmer.  It  has  a  bud- 
get of  6921.41  marks.  An  interesting 
paragraph  in  the  report  records  that  the 
association  appealed  to  500  Americans 
registered  at  the  four  leading  hotels, 
suggesting  that  they  spare  the  associa- 
tion one  of  their  express  checks.  "Not 
a  single  pfenning  or  a  single  reply  was  re- 
ceived." The  executive  work  is  done 
by  S.  Miles  Bouton,  an  American  jour- 
nalist in  Berlin. 


GOLDEN  RULE  AGAIN 

The  Golden  Rule,  for  which  Cleve- 
land police  once  were  famous,  is  to 
have  a  new  lease  on  life  under  Thomas 
M.  Kennedy,  new  judge  of  the  criminal 
branch  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  a 
disciple  of  Brand  Whitlock.  Parole 
from  the  bench  for  first  offenders  where 
circumstances  are  mitigating,  personal 
supervision  of  his  own  paroled  subjects, 
man-to-man  talks  with  those  who  come 
before  him,  the  giving  of  -sentences  to 
fit  the  man  rather  than  the  crifne,  'i  new 
application  of  the  indeterminate,  sen- 
tence law,  restriction  of  police  persecu- 
tion and  hearty  co-operation  with  the 
county  prosecutor — these  are  some  of 
the  elements  of  Judge  Kennedy's  Golden 
Rule  policy.  "Parole  from  the  'bench 
is  the  greatest  weapon  for  mending  tin- 
broken  men  .ind  women  of  society  that 
we  have  today,"  is  his  point  of  view. 


Classified    Advertisements 

Advertising  r«t««  m:  Hotel*  and  Rwont, 
Apartment*.  Tour*  and  Travel,  Real  Estate,  twenty 
c*nts  per  line. 

"Want"  adverti»em«nts  under  the  various  head- 
Infi  "Situation!  Wanted,"  "Help  Wanted,"  etc.,  five 
cents  each  word  or  initial,  including  the  addrcu. 
for  each  insertion.  AddrcM  Advertiiing  Depart- 
ment, The  Survey,  106  East  Sid  St.,  New  York  City. 


lepartmnit 
fur  Mortal  Workers 

OF  THE 

INTERCOLLEGIATE    BUREAU    OF    OCCUPATION 

•  III 

THE  ONLY  NATIONAL 

EMPLOYMENT      EXCHANGE      FOR 

SOCIAL     WORKERS 

Illl 

FOR   FULL  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 

FRANCES  CUMMINGS,   MANAGER 

130    EAST    220   STREET 
.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

HELP  WANTED 


WANTED 

SUPERINTENDENT    OF    NURSES, 

Dispensary  Department,  Chicago  Mu- 
nicipal Tuberculosis  Sanitarium. 
At  present  10  Dispensaries — 40  Nurses,  Un- 
equaled  opportunity  for  a  Nurse  of  broad 
education,  good  training,  experience  and 
administrative  capacity.  Salary  $1920  to 
$2400  per  year.  Civil  Service  examination 
(local  residence  waived)  will  be  held  in 
Chicago  about  the  middle  of  June,  1914. 
For  particulars  apply  to  General  Office,  Mu- 
nicipal Tuberculosis  Sanitarium,  105  W. 
Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 

FINANCIAL  representative  for  chari- 
table institution  of  Michigan.  Must  have 
proven  efficiency.  Address  1249,  SURVEY. 

WANTED — A  man  or  woman  with  insti- 
tutional experience  as  superintendent  for 
Colored  Orphan  Asylum,  Riverdale-on- 
Hudson,  New  York. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

CAPABLE,  conscientious  woman.  Head 
of  Settlement.  Twelve  years  in  social 
work.  Seeks  connection — willing  to  leave 
N'ew  York.  Address  1250,  SURVEY. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  —  Males. 
Young  man  of  refinement  and  culture 
German,  (student),  wishes  an  engagement; 
experienced  in  business,  traveling,  automo- 
hiling,  and  outdoor  sports.  Address  1251, 
SURVEY. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  two  years'  ex- 
perience in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  city  of 
100,000  desires  position  by  June  1st  in  So- 
cial Public  School  Center  work.  Address 
1252,  SURVEY. 

UNIVERSITY  MAN  with  practical  ex- 
perience in  Charity  Organization  work  open 
for  sociological  position  requiring  person- 
ality, initiative,  and  executive  ability.  Must 
offer  opportunity  for  constructive  work. 
Address  "1253"  Survey. 

WANTED — Position  as  Supenntendent- 
Matron  of  Home  or  Institution  Experi- 
enced, capable.  Highest  references.  Address 
1254  Survey. 

"The  National  Training  School  prepares  for 
executive  positions  in  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Associations.  Address  Secretarial  Depart- 
ment, 600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City." 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING 
INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


Recdr  to  We«r  Garments. 

BROADWAY  BARGAIN  HOUSE. 

For  Men,   Women  and  Children— Wholesale 

670  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Chin*  and  GU». 

JAMES    M.    SHAW    A    CO.. 
•'5    Uuane   St.,    New    York 


Dry  Goods. 

KHKIiKRICK    r.OKSER    &    CO.. 
484    FULTON    STREET,  BROOKLYN,    N.    Y. 


Newtp.pcr  Clipping*. 

HENRY    ROMEIKE, 
110-112    West   20th    Street,  New    York 


House  Furnishing  Good*.     . 

C    H.  &  E.  S.   GOLflBERG, 

West  Broadway  and  Hudson  Street, 

New  York 


Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies. 

HAMMACHER.    SCHT.EMMER    & 
Fourth    Ave.,    Thirteenth    St., 


CO., 

New     York 


Groceries. 

SEEMAN     BROS., 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Sts..  New  York 


All  Hospital  Supplies. 

SCHIEFFELTN  &  CO., 
170    William  St.   New  York 


GO  TO 

Bermuda 

ByTwin-ScrewS.S/'BERMUDIAN." 

the  ship  that  brought  President  Wilson 
home  on  the  record  trip  of  40  hour*. 

10,518  ton»  displacement. 
Suites  de  luxe  with  private  bath. 

Orchestra. 

Bilge  keels;  double  bottom;  electric  fans; 
wireless  telegraph,  submarine  signals. 
Fastest,  newest  and  only  steamer  land- 
ing passengers  and  baggage  at  the  dock 
in  Bermuda  without  transfer  by  tender. 

Oolf,  Tennis,  Boating,  Bathing  and  Cycling 


TO 


MIDSUMMER  TRIPS 

Quebec 


via  Halifax,  N.  S.,  most  delichlfii I  cruise  of  1 500  milo 
ITV:  Gut  of  Can-o.  Northumberland 
Slr.ii[  Gulf  and  River  St.  [.awrence  and  far-famed 
Saguenay  River.  S.  S.  "Trinidad"  fron  New  York 
July  4th  and  18th.  Aujust  1st  and  15th.  From  Quebec 
July  lOtb  and  24th.  August  7th  and  21st. 

A.  E.  OUTERBRIDGE  &  CO. 

General  Agents.  Quebec  S.  S.  Co.,  Ltd.. 

29  Broadway,  New  York 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  245  Broadway 

264  and  563  5th  Avenue,  New  York 

Or  Any  Ticket  Agent 


THE  CHRONICLE 

The  Only  Independent  Monthly  Magazine  Published  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
FREE,  FAIR,  FEARLESS  PROTESTANT,  EPISCOPAL,  PROGRESSIVE 

A  &uiUj*BttOtt :  If  you  wish  to  keep  in  touch  with  progressive  thought  in  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  read  The  Chronicle. 

®t|f  S&itnriala  deal  with  timely  subjects  on  religious  thought  and  polity,  matters  of 
social  and  literary  interest. 

Church  NMHB  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  and  affiliated 
Churches  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Canada  and  the  Colonies. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  CURRENT  TOPICS 

BOOK.  REVIEWS 

The  Chronicle  for  one  Year  (10  issues,  September  to  June  inclusive)  $1.00 
The  Chronicle  and  Survey  (Regular  price  of  the  two  $4.00)  $3.00 

Circulation   constantly   increasing.     Extends  to   every    State    and    Diocese   in   the  United   States. 

ADVERTISING  RATES 

Single  Issue,  full  page  $10.00  Single  Issue,  half  page 

(These  rates  for  current  year  only,  including  the  June  issue) 


Address  THE  CHRONICLE,      Poughkeepsie,  New  York 


FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  ITALIAN 

Can  be  learned  quickly,  easily  and  pleasantly,  at 
Spare  moments,  in  your  own  home.    You  hear  tht- 
living  vui--e  wf  a  native  professor  pronounce  e.ich 
word  and  phrase.    In  a  surprisingly  short  tiim- 
fii  can  speak  a  new  language  by  the  j 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

combined  with 
QSENTHAL'S  PRACTICAL  LINGUISTRY 

Pise  or  Cylinder  Reconls.  Gin  be  used  on 
any  t. ilfcing  machine.  Send  (or  particulars. 
THE  I.ANGUAf-K.PHUNE  METHOD 
9701'uln.im  Building.  .MVi  -.l-l'th  SI. .NY. 


Til  KNEW  YORK  CHRISTIAN  HOME 
for  Intemperate  Men — "Chester  Crest" 
Mount  Vernon,  .  has  accommodations  for 
rich  and  poor  men.  More  than  ten  thous- 
and have  b?en  welcomed.  Tel.  248.  George 
S.  Avery,  Mgr. 


Nrtu  fork 
School  of 


UNITED  CHARITIES    BUILDING 


EDWARD    r.    OEVINE.    DiPKCTO. 
Illl 

A   PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING 

SCHOOL,  OF  GRADUATE  RANK,  FOR 

SOCIAL  AND  CIVIC  WORK 

Illl 

ANNOUNCEMENT    FOR     1914-15 
WILL  BE   SENT  ON  APPLICATION 


Volume   XXXII,  No  5. 


May   2,   1914 


"The  People 
Mourn"  —  alter 
•  Mine 
trophe 


WHEN  DISASTER  COMES 

THE    RED    CROSS    IN    TIME    OF   PEACE 

r 


A  Group  in 
the  Luxembourg 
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Institutes 
for  Social  Workers  of  Experience 


who  can  take  a  month's  leave  of 
absence  for  intensive  study  of  the 
problems  in  their  particular  field, 
under  the  leadership  of  a  member 
of  the  Staff  of  the  School  and  in 
association  with  a  small  selected 
group  of  other  persons  who  are 
engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  work 


Institute 

Family  Rehabilitation 
Probation  and  Parole  of  Juveniles 
Correctional  Institutions 
Neighborhood  Work 
Parish  Work 


Conductor 

Porter  R.  Lee 
Henry  W.  Thurston 
O.  F.  Lewis 
Mary  K.  Simkhovitch 
Gaylord  S.  White 


Dates 

June  1—27 
June  1—27 
June  1—27 
June  1-27 
May  18— June  12 


Registration  fee  $10.00;  no  fee  for  tuition 

Send  us  the  name  of  any  one  who  should  be  invited 
to  attend  one  of  these  Institutes 


General  Announcement  for  1914-15,  giving  full  information  in  regard  to  the 
regular  two-year  professional  training  course,  with  statement  of  the  professional 
opportunities  for  men  and  women  in  social  work,  will  be  sent  on  application 
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The  GIST  of  IT— 

pROBABLY  two  score  lives  have  been 
taken — two-thirds  of  them  women-  and 
children — in  pitched  battles  between  the 
striking  coal  miners  and  the  militia  in  Col- 
orado. The  troops .  turned  machine  guns 
on  the  tent  colony  at  Ludlow,  where  the 
men  and  their  families  had  lived  on  leased 
ground  since  the  strike  began  last  Sep- 
tember. Page  109.  President  Wilson  has 
asked  John  D.  Rockefeller  to  intervene. 
Page  160. 

(COOPER  UNION,  which  has  sheltered 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  protestants 
since  slavery  days,  was  the  scene  of  ttie 
women's  mass  meeting  to  protest  against 
war  in  Mexico  and  Colorado.  Page  107. 

TsJORMAN  ANGELL,  visiting  peace  plen- 
ipotentiary from  Europe,  has  told  viv- 
idly  what    war    with    Mexico   will   mean. 
Page  159. 

cINCE  January  1,  1905,  the  American  Red 
'  Cross  has  administered  relief  in  60  dis- 
asters— an  average  of  one  every  eight 
weeks  for  nine  years.  It  has  expended 
over  $18,000,000.  Fifteen  of  these  catas- 
trophes caused  direct  injury  to  the  person 
or  property  of  1,500,000  people. 

J-JERE  is  cause  enough  for  a  special 
number  of  THE  SURVEY.  Disaster  re- 
lief is  coming  to  be  as  much  a  profession 
and  an  art  as  organized  charity.  To  em- 
phasize its  importance  and  define  its  prin- 
ciples is  the  purpose  of  these  articles. 

.  BICKNELL  opens  by  differentiating 
between  the  kinds  of  disasters,  stat- 
ing principles  of  relief,  and  telling  what 
each  community  can  do  for  itself.  Page  113. 

COMMANDER  BELKNAP  tells  how 
'  emergent  and  permanent  help  were 
brought  to  the  Messina  earthquake  suffer- 
ers (p.  116) ;  Mr.  Deacon  how  a  mine 
company  applied  the  principles  of  work- 
men's compensation  to  the  families  of  killed 
employes  (p.  119)  ;  Mr.  Persons  tells  how 
the  Volturno's  survivors  were  cared  for  (p. 
181) ;  and  Miss  Grant  how  Omaha  met  its 
tornado  (p.  128).  Mr.  Himes  draws  Jes- 
sons  from  his  experience  with  Mississippi 
inundations  (p.  185)  ;  and  Mr.  Sarvis  de- 
scribes the  manner  in  which  China's  latest 
famine  call  was  answered  (p.  186). 

(CHINA'S  flood  and  famine  calls  go  back 
to  legend,  but  at  this  moment  a  project 
to  reclaim  her  rivers  and  prevent  her 
floods  is  moving  to  a  head.  Mr.  Lane  gives 
the  details.  Page  129. 

pART  II  of  this  series  deals  intensively 
with  the  relief  work  following  the 
great  floods  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
valleys  last  spring.  What  Ohio  did  is  told 
bv  Mr.  Burba  (p.  137),  while  Mr.  Stein 
describes  the  national  response  (p.  139). 
Mr.  Hubbard  tells  how  he  carried  relief  to 
scattered  towns  in  three  valleys  (p.  148), 
and  Miss  Bojesen  (p.  143)  and  Mr.  Devine 
(p.  147)  dwell  on  Dayton. 

'J'O  round  off,  Mr.  Knowles  relates  the 
latest  news  of  flood  prevention  in  this 
country.    Page  151. 


University  of  Wisconsin 

SUMMER  SESSION.  1914 
JUNE  22  TO  JULY  31 

320  COURSES.  175  INSTRUCTORS. 
Graduate  and  undergraduate  work  in 
all  departments  leading  to  all  academic 
degree*.  Letter*  and  Science  (includ- 
ing Medicine).  Engineering,  Law,  and 
Agriculture  (including  Home  Econo- 
mic.). TEACHERS'  COURSES  in 
high-school  subjects.  Exceptional  re- 
search facilities.  NEWER  FEATURES: 
Agricultural  Economics,  Business  Ad- 
ministration, Community  Music,  Eugen- 
ics, Festivals,  Journalism,  Manual  Arts, 
Moral  Education,  Physical  Education 
and  Play. 

Favorable  Climate 
Lakeside  Advantages 

One   fee   for    all    courses,    $15,    except 
law  (10  weeks),  $25. 

For  illustrated  bulletin,  addrmm* 

REGISTRAR,  UNIVERSITY 
MADISON,  WISCONSIN 


THE  SHELTERING  ARMS 

Objects  of  the  Association 

'THE  SHELTERING  ARMS"  was 
opened  October  6th,  1864,  and  re- 
ceives children  between  six  and 
twelve  years  of  age,  for  whom  no 
other  institution  provides. 

President  —  Wm.  R,  Peters 


Vue- 
Presidents 


Woodbury  G.  Langdon 

Charles  B.  Meyer 

Rev.  John  P.  Peters,  D.  D 


Treasurer — Charles  W.  Maury 
Secretary — Charles  I?.  Meyer 


Trustees 


John  D.  Barrett 
Lucius  H.  Beers 
Cortlandt  Field  Bishop 
Charles  DeH  art  Brower 
Henry  J.  Camman 
Louis  de  F.  Downer 
Harold  Fowler 
Erskine  Hewitt 
Henry  L.  Hobart 
George  C.  Kobbe 


Woodburv  G.  Langdon 

Charles  W   Maury 

Charles  B.  Meyer 

Rev.  John  P    Peters,  D.  D 

William  R    Peters 

lames  Punnett 

Rev.  Howard  C.  Kobbins 

Gustav  Schwab 

Robert  B.  Suckley 

Alfred  A.  Whitman 


Andrew  C  Zabriskie 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  information  and  literature 
regarding  The  Sheltering  Arms  to  anyone  interested, 
particularly  to  those  who  are  willing  to  contribute  to  a 
worthy  institution. 

"  The  Sheltering  Arms  " 

IMtb  Street.  Cor.  AmMerdsm  Avenue,  New  York  City 


HAND  MARKED  STATIONERY  '£ 

cud  rating  is  established  absolutely  with  your  friends  and 
acquaintance*  through  correspondence,  by  the  appear- 
ance and  individuality  of  your  stationery.  Special—  lo 
introduce  our  high  grade  line  of  Hand  Marked  Papers. 
we  will  for  a  limited  time  offer  a  few  patrons  in  each  vi- 
cinity a  neatly  boxed  quire  of  our  finest  Linen  paper 
stamped  with  your  monogram  with  envelopes  to  match 
at  a  fraction  above  cost,  write  for  samples  today. 

WESTERN  ENGRAVING  AND  STATIONERY  COMPANY  * 
DBTT.  S.  ST.  JOSEPH.  MICHIGAN 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
LIBERAL  MINISTRY 

including  special  courses  to  meet  the  growing  demand 
for  Pariah  Assistants.  Sunday  School  Directors.  Head- 
workers  of  Church  Settlements,  and  Club  Leaders.  Open 
to  men  and  women.  Modern,  undogmatic.  scholarly, 
practical.  Apply  to 

F.  C.  SOUTHWORTH,  President 
•ssiflU  •nw.hcfcal  Scawl,  MEAUVII.I.E.  PA. 
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May  Sale 

at  "The  Linen  Store 
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During  the  month  of  May,  in  accordance  with  our  annual  custom,  we 
shall  offer  important  reductions  in  price  in  practically  every  department. 

Table  Linen-  A  number  of  favorite  designs  have  been  selected  for  large  reductions 
in  price,  while  a  still  larger  number  have  been  marked  down  about  ten  per  cent. 

Fancy  Table  Linen— A  fine  array  of  embroidered  and  lace  trimmed   goods  of  the 
moderate  priced  variety  for  summer  use  have  been  especially  reduced. 

Bed  Linen  and  Towels — Special  reduction  on  many  of  the  most  desired  goods. 

Ladies'  Neckwear  and  Hosiery — Special  and  reduced  prices  on  a  number  of  im- 
portant and  desirable  lines. 

French  Lingerie,  Silk  and  Knit  Underwear — New  and  lower   prices   on   many  of 
the  popular  goods. 

Dresses  and  Waists — A  beautiful  display  of  seasonable  goods  at  very  attractive  prices. 
Illustrated  booklet  free  on  request 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  33d  and  34th  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


READY   NOW 

THE  SURVEY  COLLECTION  OF 

SOCIAL    HYMNS 

WITH    MUSIC. 

Advance  orders  from  Churches,  Settlements,  Forums,  Conferences,  etc.,  show 
beyond   question  the  imperative   demand  for  this   authoritative    collection. 


Convenient  Size. 
Price  for  Single  Copies,  35  cents. 


Durable  Covers. 

25  or  more  Copies,  25  cents. 


THE  A.  S.  BARNES  COMPANY,        381  Fourth  Avenue,          NEW  YORK 


Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy 


GRAHAM  TAYLOR,  Pr,ad«,t  JUUA  C.  LATHROP. 

A  professional  training  school  for  social  workers  in  the  great  center  of  social  work 

1914  SUMMER  SESSION,  JUNE  24-JULY  26 

Three  credit  courses  :      Care  of  Dependent  Families;  Wards  of  the 
State;  Public  Care  of  Children.     Field  Work,  Inspection  Visits  and 

A  SUMMER  PLAYGROUND  SCHOOL 

with  technical  classes  and  practice  work  at  Fuller  Park,  the  finest 
recreation  center  in  the  world.  ::  ::  ::  s 


THE 


Announcements  ready.    Apply  to 
REGISTRAR.      116    S.    Michigan     Avenue.    Chicago 


CIVIC  AND  SOCIAL 
TOUR    IN    EUROPE 

(3rd  SEASON) 
For  full  information  address 

DR.  E.  E.  PRATT 

INSTITUTE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  TRAVEL 
One  Madison  Avenue      -    -      New  York 

THE  NEW  YORKCHRISTIAN  HOME 
for  Intemperate  Men — "Oiester  Crest" 
Mount  Vernon,  has  accommodations  for 
rich  and  poor  men.-  More  than  ten  thous- 
and have  been  welcomed.  TeL  248.  George 
S.  Avery,  Mgr. 


FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  ITALIAN 

Can  b«  learned  quickly,  easily  and  pleasantly,  at 
Spare  moment's  in  ynurown  home.    You  hear  the 
living  voice  of  a  native  professor  pronounce  each 
word  and  phrase.    In  a  surprisingly  short  time 
you  can  speak  a  new  language  by  the 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 
'ROSENTHAL'S  PRACTICAL  LINGUISTRT 

Disc  or  Cylinder  Records.  Can  be  used  on 
any  talking  machine.  Send  for  particulars. 
THE  LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

970  Putnam  Build  ng.   ?.  \\  '•  •.t-fth  ST..  N.Y. 


"The  National  Training  School  prepares  for 
executive  positions  in  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Associations.  Address  Secretarial  Depart- 
ment, 600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City." 
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PHILADELPHIA'S    PRESCRIPTION 
FOR  CLEAN-UP  WEEK 

"CIXAN-UF-WEEK"  is  getting  to  be 
almost  as  much  of  a  civic  institution  as 
the  Sane  Fourth.  Scores  of  cities  and 
towns  have  entered  into  the  effort  this 
year.  Their  mayors  have  designated  a 
given  week  in  April  or  May  when  extra 
teams  and  men  are  added  to  the  force 
of  ash  collectors. 

In  Philadelphia  a  leaflet  for  a  "spick 
and  span"  city  has  been  issued,  contain- 
ing directions  for  the  householder.  Here 
are  the  "chores":  Remove  all  rubbish 
and  waste  material  from  your  rooms, 
closets,  hallways,  garrets,  roof,  cellar,  fire 
escape,  and  yard;  don't  overlook  dark 
corners  and  out-of-the-way  places;  clean 
up  vacant  lots;  use  disinfectants  after 
cleaning;  white-wash  cellar  walls,  out- 
houses, sheds  and  fences ;  clean  and  paint 
your  screens  and  put  them  in  place ;  sow 
grass  seed  on  vacant  lots  and  bare  spots 
in  your  yard;  plant  flowers  in  back-yards 
and  porch  boxes;  fill  in  low  ground  and 
spread  a  little  kerosene  on  stagnant  water 
to  kill  mosquitoes. 

The  last  page  of  the  leaflet  is  a  sign 
with  "rubbish"  in  big  letters.  This  is  to 
be  hung  in  the  window  as  a  notice  for 
the  city  collector.  The  school  chwdren 
were  given  buttons  to  wear,  bearing  the 
words  "Help  us  clean  up  Philadelphia"; 
the  Department  of  Health  issued  bulle- 
tins telling  in  detail  how  to  prevent  flies 
and  mosquitoes;  many  avenues  of  pub- 


licity kept  the  subject  constantly  before 
the  people;  and  the  challenge  was  put  di- 
rectly : 

"Why  don't  they  keep  the  streets  a  little 

cleaner  ?" 

You  ask  with  deep  annoyance  not  undue, 
Why   don't   they   keep  the   parks    a   little 

greener  f 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  think*  that   THEY 

means  YOUT 
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P OMAN'S   MASS  MEETING   TO 
PROTEST  AGAINST  WAR 

MORE  THAN  2,000  people  as- 
sembled to  condemn  war — in  Mexico  and 
Colorado — at  a  protest  meeting  organ- 
ized by  the  women  of  New  York  city  at 
Cooper  Union,  April  24. 

"Such  a  gathering,"  said  Charlotte  Per- 
kins Oilman,  one  of  the  speakers, 
"represents  the  spirit  of  the  masses  who 
must  do  the  dying  and  the  paying  in 
these  wars  instigated  by  economic  in- 
terests, which  proverbially  seek  protec- 
tion, and  fomented  by  other  interests 
which  make  war  and  news  of  war  a 
marketable  product.  When  this  spirit  of 
protest  makes  itself  heard  above  the  in- 
terests, and  the  people  stop,  no  power  on 
earth  can  make  them  go  on.  Then  war 
will  cease." 

All  the  speakers,  Charlotte  Perkins  Gil- 
man,  Mary  Shaw,  Harriet  Stanton 
Blatch,  Helen  Todd  of  California  and 
Florence  Kelley,  emphasized  the  right 
of  women  who  "suffer  without  any 
music"  to  denounce  a  war  declared  with- 
out their  consent  and  demanding  the 
sacrifice  of  their  children.  Mrs.  Blatch 
pointed  out  that  behind  every  man 
marching  to  the  front  is  a  vacancy  in  the 
industrial  army  at  the  rear  which  must 
be  filled  by  brave  wives  and  daughters. 
The  invasion  of  Mexico  was  coupled 
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by  nearly  every  speaker  with  the  civil 
war  in  the  Colorado  strike  region.  "Are 
we  so  humane,  so  advanced,"  questioned 
Florence  Kelley,  "that  we  should  en- 
deavor to  teach  foreign  people?" 
This  resolution  was  adopted: 

"RESOLVED:  That  this  mass  meeting  of 
men  and  women  assembled  in  Cooper 
Union  on  April  23,'  1914,  call  upon  the 
President  to  put  the  noble  words  hi  has 
•tttered  in  the  past  into  deeds.  We  ask 
him  to  withdraw  our  troops  from  Mex- 
ico and  thus  with  true  courage  and  the 
finest  sense  of  honor  repair  the  harm 
already  done." 

This  resolution,  prepared  in  advance, 
•was  proposed  from  the  platform  by  the 
•chairman,  Mrs.  Henry  Villard.  But  the 
-audience  demanded  that  it ,  be .  supple- 
•mcnted  by  a  second  resolution.  Marie 
MacDonald,  a  well-known  Socialist 
speaker,  moved  from  the  floor  that  "this 
••assemblage  go  on  record  as  denouncing 
the  treatment  accorded  the  miners  and 
especially  that  brave  unflinching  woman, 
Mother  Jones,  by  the  militia  of  Colo- 
rado with  the  sanction  of  state  and 
federal  officials." 

The  appeal  was  cheered  and  adopted 
A-ithout  a  single  negative  vote.  Copies 
of  both  resolutions  were  forwarded  to 
President  Wilson. 

FULL  APPROPRIATION   FOR  THE 
CHILDREN'S  BUREAU 

THE  PASSAGE  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  total  appropria- 
tion requested  by  Julia  C.  Lathrop  as 
chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  was  good 
news  to  the  large  number  of  social  work- 
ers and  others  who  have  shown  keen  in- 
terest in  this  new  and  developing  social 
activity  by  the  federal  government. 

Although,  as  reported  in  THE  SURVEY 
for  April  11,  the  appropriations  commit- 
tee had  scaled  the  amount  down  from 
the  $164,640  asked  to  $25,640,  the  sum 
appropriated  for  the  first  experimental 
period  ending  this  June,  the  question  was 
vigorously  discussed  on  the  floor  and 
by  a  roll  call  vote  of  276  to  47  the  full 
appropriation  was  carried  on  April  17. 

The  expenditure  of  the  money,  accord- 
ing to  the  bill  as  passed,  seems  to  be 
limited  to  investigations  of  the  subjects 
of  infant  mortality  and  dangerous  occu- 
pations. The  law  creating  the  bureau 
defined  its  work  as  to  investigate  "all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  chil- 
dren," and  "especially  to  investigate  in- 
fant mortality,  the  birth  rate,  orphanage, 
luvenile  courts,  desertion,  dangerous  oc- 
cupations, accidents  and  diseases  of  chil- 
dren, employment,  and  legislation  affect- 
ing children  in  the  several  states,  and  ter- 
ritories." 

The  friends  of  the  bureau  and  its  work 
are  anxious  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
full  appropriation  but  apportion  it  not 
only  for  the  two  purposes  mentioned  in 
the  bill,  but  according  to  the  plans  pro- 
posed by  the  bureau,  which  have  been 
carefully  threshed  out  and  formulated. 


T 


IBNT     COLONY     OF     STRIKERS 
SWEPT  BY  MACHINE  GUNS 


MACHINE  GUNS  pumping  400 
soft-nosed  bullets  a  minute  were  turned 
on  the  Ludlow  tent  colony  of  coal 
miners  in  southern  Colorado  last  week. 
I'n-ss  dispatches  report  25  to  45  people 
killed,  two-thirds  of  them  women  and 
children,  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
camp,  and  a  new  flare-up  of  the  bitter 
hostilities  between  strikers  on  one  side, 
the  state  militia  and  the  guards  hired 


THE  LEADER   AT  LUDLOW 

An  investigating  committee  report- 
ed some  months  ago  that  the  militia 
would  try  to  "get"  Louis  Tikas,  a 
Greek  miner  and  an  organizer  of  the 
union.  The  New  York  Times  reports 
his  death  last  week  as  follows:  "[He] 
was  shot  as  he  attempted  to  lead  a 
group  of  women  away  from  the  camp 
in  the  direction  of  an  aroya  which 
offered  shelter.  According  to  wit- 
nesses of  his  death,  Tikas  threw  up 
his  arms  to  show  that  he  carried  no 
weapons.  The  troopers  yelled  at  him 
to  run  and  shot  him  as  he  fled." 

The  photograph,  taken  some  time 
ago,  shows  Tikas  at  the  well  which 
formed  the  sole  water  supply  for  the 
900  persons  at  the  Ludlow  camp.  The 
barbed  wire  at  the  left  had  been 
rammed  down  the  well  to  put  it  out 
of  commission.  The  strikers  charge 
the  militia  with  doing  it. 


by  the  mining  companies  on  the  other 
side. 

The  trouble  is  in  the  district  operated 
by  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company, 
in  which  the  Rockefellers  hold  the  con- 
trolling interest.  This  battle — the  first 
•lay's  fighting  lasted  fourteen  hours— is 
the  latest  clash  of  armed  forces  in  an 
industrial  warfare  which  has  torn  Colo- 
rado for  thirty  years. 

For  the  information  regarding  Ludlow 


which  follows  and  the  accompanying 
illustrations.  THE  SURVEY  is  indebted 
to  Henry  A.  Atkinson,  secretary  of  the 
Social  Service  Commission  of  the  Con- 
gregational Churches,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  Colorado,  where  he  made 
a  careful  study  of  strike  conditions. 

The  Ludlow  colony  is  one  of  the 
many  tent  colonies  established  by  the 
strikers  at  the  time  the  strike  was  called 
September  23,  1913.  This  colony,  18 
miles  north  of  Trinidad  on  the  direct 
road  to  Walsenburg,  was  a  strategic 
position  for  the  miners,  as  it  enabled 
them  to  keep  watch  on  the  station  of  the 
Colorado  Southern  Railroad  at  Ludlow 
where  strike-breakers  would  detrain  for 
several  important  mines. 

The  land  on  which  the  colony  was  lo- 
cated was  leased  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  who  furnished  the 
tents  and  have  supported  the  colony. 
There  were  178  tents,  housing  900  peo- 
ple, of  whom  271  were  children,  twenty- 
one  babies  having  been  born  there  since 
October.  When  the  strike  was  called, 
the  men'  and  their  families  moved  from 
company  houses  into  the  tents,  and  have 
lived  there  all  winter  in  the  snow. 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  do 
not  speak  English.  For  the  most  part 
they  are  strike-breakers  brought  into 
Colorado  during  the  bitter  struggle  of 
ten  years  ago,  who  have  themselves  be- 
come unionized.  Twenty-one  nationali- 
ties are  represented,  Greeks  and  Ital- 
ians making  up  the  largest  number. 

Last  December,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Governor  Ammon,  a  committee  of  five 
was  appointed  by  John  R.  McLennon  of 
the  State  Federation  of  Labor  to  inves- 
tigate charges  made  against  the  militia 
in  the  Denver  convention  of  the  feder- 
ation. This  committee  was  a  representa- 
tive one.  James  H.  Brewster,  who  wrote 
the  report,  was  for  years  professor  of 
law  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  an 
impartial  citizen  who  had  gone  to  Col- 
orado for  his  health. 

The  governor  empowered  the  commit- 
tee to  fully  investigate  conditions  and 
fake  testimony.  The  stenographic  rec- 
ords of  163  witnesses  filled  760  type- 
written pages.  The  testimony  made  a 
red  hot  union  man  of  Mr.  Brewster,  and 
lie  consented  to  conduct  the  case  of  the 
unions  before  the  Congressional  Inves- 
tigating Committee. 

In  their  report,  the  five  men  on  the 
committee  unanimously  agreed  that 
Lieut.  E.  K.  Linderfelt,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  militia  quartered  near 
Ludlow,  was  doing  all  in  his  power  to 
provoke  the  strikers  to  violence.  It 
seemed  to  the  committee  that  he  was 
especially  anxious  to  get  Louis  Tikas 
into  trouble.  Once  he  arrested  him  for 
some  trivial  offence  and  held  him  with- 
out lodging  a  charge  against  him.  The 
report  reads: 

"We  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  his 
[Linderfelt's]  deliberate  purpose  to  pro- 
voke the  strikers  to  bloodshed.  Every 
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THE  COLORADO  TENT  COLONY    SHOT   UP   BY   THE    MILITIA 

l.udlow.  a  canvas  community  of  900  souls,  was  riddled  with  machine  guns  shooting  400  bullets  a  minute.     Then  the  tents 
were  burned.    The  site  ii  private  property  leased  by  the  miners'  union,  which  has  supported  the  colony  seven  months. 


member  of  the  militia  who  knows 
l...uis  Tikas  will  testify  that  he  is  an 
admirable  man  for  the  place  he  fills ; 
that  he  is  fair,  and  that  he  will  assist 
the  militia  in  every  proper  way  in  polic- 
ing the  neighborhood,  yet  it  is  this 
man  whom  Linderfelt  tries  to  provoke 
in  order  that  some  other  members  of  the 
colony  will  be  aroused  out  of  sympathy, 
and  it  is  this  man  whom  Linderielt  is 
reported  to  have  threatened  to  kill  on 
the  slightest  provocation." 

Louis  Tikas  was  killed  by  the  militia 
under  Linderfelt  in  last  week's  attack 
»n  the  camp. 

The  machine  guns  used  against  tin 
strikers  were  brought  into  the  state  at 
the  suggestion  of  A.  C.  Felts  of  the 
Baldwin-Felts  Detective  Agency,  and 
they  were  paid  for  by  the  coal  compa- 
im-v  The  same  guards  and  gunmen  are 
being  used  in  Colorado  that  were  used 
in  the  West  Virginia  coal  strike.  '1  i 
men  were  tin.-  first  to  shed  blood  in 


this  Colorado  strike.  Last  August  Ger- 
ald Lipiatt,  an  organizer  for  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  was  killed  on 
the  streets  of  Trinidad.  ar;l  his  death 
was  followed  immediately  by  serious  dis- 
order and  more  lawlessness. 

Mr.   Atkinson   says: 

"In  every  industrial  war  wrongs  are 
committed  on  both  sides,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  at  this  distance  any  justifi- 
cation in  state  troops  being  used  tc 
make  war  on  women  and  children.  This 
-  the  third  attempt  to  take  Ludlow. 

"The  Colorado  miners  have  suffered. 
This  is  the  fourth  bitter  strike  in  thirty 
years,  and  the  causes  of  strife  have  been 
virtually  the  same  in  each  instance.  The 
companies  do  not  obey  the  law.  Miners 
are  killed,  their  families  suffer,  they  are 
defrauded  of  their  pay,  and  denied  the 
ritfht  to  organize  for  their  own  protec- 
tion 

"Governor  Animons  offered  a  proposed 
arbitration  agreement  which  was  refused 


by  the  strikers.  The  five  propositions' 
suggested  by  him  were  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  the  lawlessness  of  the  compa- 
nies. Each  proposition  related  to  « 
law  that  was  being  violated.  The  whol* 
proposal  simmered  down  to  a  single 
statement  is  this:  'If  you  coal  diggers 
will  give  up  your  union,  the  operator* 
promise  to  obey  the  state  laws  which 
have  been  passed  for  your  protection.' 

"Script  is  still  being  issued  by  somt 
of  the  companies,  although  Mr.  Wei- 
born,  president  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Company,  says  its  use  was  discon- 
tinued by  his  company  on  January  1, 
1913.  The  miners  feel  under  unjust  ob- 
ligation to  trade  at  the  companies'  stores. 
Many  of  the  mines  have  company-owned 
and  other  company-controlled  saloons. 
and  script  is  issued  to  the  miners  on 
these  saloons.  Accidents  are  common, 
verdicts  against  the  companies  by  coro- 
ners' juries  rare.  The  men  feel  thai 
they  do  much  work  for  which  they  re- 
ceive no  pay — that  they  are  short- 
weighted  in  their  coal  and  over-charged 


A  G»OUP  OF  THE  COAL  MINERS  AT  LUDLOW 

These  are  the  striking  miners  and  their  families  who  were  shot  down  wholesale  by  the  Colorado  militia  last  week, 
than  two-thirds  of  the  dead  are  reported  to  be  women  and  children.    All  had  lived  here  in  the  open  since   September. 
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for  their  oil  2nd  powder.  If  they  com- 
plain they  stand  a  good  chance  of  being 
discharged." 

Mr.  Atkinson  summed  up  the  situation 
by  stating  that  in  his  opinion  there  are 
three  fundamental  wrongs  involved: 

''1.  The  miners  are  being  denied  their 
constitutional  rights — law  is  a  dead  letter 
in  a  section  of  Colorado  100  miles 
square. 

"2.  The  state  militia  is  being  used, 
not  to  restore  and  preserve  law  and  or- 
der, but  to  break  the  strike. 

"3.  The  coal  companies,  by  controlling 
and  dominating  the  political  situation, 
deny  the  miners  economic  and  social  jus- 
tice." 

POLICE     WOMEN'S     EFFICIENCY 
IN  DANGER 

SOME  OF  THE  most  influential 
clubs  and  civr'c  organizations  of  Chicago 
have  protested  vigorously  against  the  ac- 
tion of  Chief  of  Police  Gleason  in  re- 
gard to  the  city's  twenty  policewomen. 
Under  Second  Deputy  Superintendent 
Funkhouser,  the  civilian  police  official, 
they  have  proved  effective  in  regulating 
public  dance  halls.  Under  Second  Deputy 
Superintendent  Schuettler,  to  whose 
command  they  have  been  transferred, 
they  are  assigned  to  regular  police  duty, 
scattered  among  various  station  houses, 
and  can  no  longer  be  used  for  inspection 
of  dance  halls  or  other  pieces  of  work 
requiring  concerted  action. 

In  making  over  1,500  inspections  of 
dance  halls,  in  which  they  found  many 
violations  of  law  for  which  arrests  might 
have  been  made,  the  women  officers,  be- 
ing more  intent  upon  prevention  than 
punishment,  determined  to  make  no  ar- 
rests at  first,  but  to  warn  the  managers 
and  to  win  the  girls  who  patronize  the 
dances.  This  policy  has  proved  success- 
ful in  securing  obedience  to  law  and 
observance  of  propriety. 

Such  results  in  the  dance  halls  made 
the  second  deputy's  administration  a 
shining  mark  for  assaults  from  the  un- 
derworld, just  as  his  strict  censorship 
of  motion  pictures  has  attracted  opposi- 
tion from  those  who  make  and  promote 
films  suggestive  of  evil.  Such  enemies 
of  public  safety  and  common  decency 
are  believed  to  have  found  aid  and  com- 
fort at  the  hands  of  certain  police  offi- 
cials and  of  others  higher  up. 

Tt  is  feared  that  the  fine  esprit  de  corps 
of  the  new  women  police  will  suffer  by 
being  forced  to  conform  to  the  varying 
standards  of  the  stations  to  which  they 
have  been  assigned. 

The  ostensible  reason  for  taking  them 
away  from  Major  Funkhouser  is  that  his 
use  of  their  service  transcends  his  func- 
tion as  the  civilian  deputy  and  belongs 
to  the  active  force.  But  his  squad  of 
male  officers  is  left  under  his  command, 
apparently  without  fear  of  inconsistency, 
perhaps  because  under  the  surface  it  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  dic- 
tating the  transfer  of  the  women. 


THE  RED  GROSS 
AND  WAR 

In  event  of  war,  the  Red  Cross 
activities  will  probably  be  substan- 
tially as  follows: 

Nurses  will  be  provided  for  care 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  at  large 
hospitals  located  convenient  to,  but 
at  a  safe  distance  from,  the  field  of 
military  operations.  To  thes:'  hos- 
pitals, soldiers  and  sailors  will  be 
conveyed  after  preliminary  care  at 
field  hospitals.  Both  army  and  navy 
are  likely  to  require  several  of 
these  base  hospitals. 

The  Red  Cross  will  supply  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  for  service  at 
these  hospitals,  and  men  for  trans- 
portation of  the  wounded. 

Another  important  duty  will  be 
the  preparation,  collection  and  dis- 
tribution of  hospital  supplies  of  a 
character  designated  by  the  army 
and  navy  medical  corps. 

Another  duty  required  of  the  Red 
Cross  by  law  is  the  organisation 
and  maintenance  of  an  information 
bureau  to  serve  as  a  link  of  com- 
munication between  the  army  and 
navy  and  the  people  back  home. 
This  bureau  will  be  expected  to  es- 
tablish branches  in  connection  with 
each  important  army  base.  It  will 
keep  a  record  of  those  killed  and  of 
those  wounded  or  sick  in  hospitals, 
and  will  communicate  the  facts  to 
relative;  and  friends.  This  bureau 
will  also  be  expected  to  answer  in- 
quiries which  will  doubtless  be  re- 
ceived in  large  numbers  from  every 
part  of  the  country. 

The  extent  of  the  Red  Cross  ser- 
vice in  any  event,  will  depend  upon 
the  magnitude  of  the  military  oper- 
ations which  call  it  into  service. 
While  it  is  hoped  that  the  situation 
in  Mexico  may  not  assume  such 
proportions  as  to  require  Red  Cross 
participation,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  society  be  prepared  for  instant 
action  if  called  upon. 


WISCONSIN  TAXES  AND  STATE 
PUBLIC  SERVICE 

OPPONENTS  of  the  progressive 
activities  of  the  state  government  and 
state  university  in  Wisconsin  are  now 
raising  the  cry  of  high  taxes  and  econ- 
omy. The  so-called  "Home  Rule  League" 
has  been  organized  to  stimulate  the  feel- 
ing that  the  state  government  costs  too 
much. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  those  who  are 
defending  the  state  government  against 
this  cry  of  a  high  tax  rate,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  taxes  collected  by  the 
state  was  returned  to  localities.  The  total 
tax  last  year  was  $41,596,960.  Of  this 
amount  $8,116,518,  or  nearly  20  per  cent, 
was  raised  by  counties  for  county  pur- 
poses; $25,825,123,  or  62  per  cent,  was 
raised  by  villages,  -towns  and  cities ;  and 
$7,655,318,  or  about  18  per  cent,  was 
raised  by  the  state.  Of  the  amount 
raised  by  the  state  there  was  returned 


to  localities  for  local  purposes  $3,923,731, 
or  9.43  per  cent  of  the  total  taxes,  while 
for  state  purposes  there  was  retained 
only  $3,731,587,  or  8.97  per  cent  of  the 
total  taxes. 

The  more  fundamental  point  is  made, 
however,  that  those  who  cry  high  taxes 
do  not  take  into  consideration  the  meas- 
ure of  service  rendered  by  the  state  gov- 
ernment. To  make  this  clear  the  ex- 
ponents of  the  state's  activities,  which 
have  commanded  the  attention  of  the 
nation,  are  starting  a  constructive  cam- 
paign of  publicity  to  analyze  govern- 
mental expenditures  in  the  light  of  gov- 
ernmental service. 
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NB    COURT  FOR   THE   WHOLE 
FAMILY 

UNDER  THE  leadership  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Cincinnati 
social  and  civic  organizations  secured 
enactment  at  the  special  session  of  the 
Ohio  General  Assembly,  just  closed,  of 
two  laws  amending  the  juvenile  court 
act  to  create  a  court  of  domestic  rela- 
tions for  Hamilton  County.  By  com- 
bining with  the  former  work  of  the 
juvenile  court  all  divorce  jurisdiction 
and  most  of  the  failure-to-provide  and 
non-support  cases,  Cincinnati  secures  the 
first  court  for  dealing  with  the  family 
status.  A  third  law,  which  would  have 
placed  non-support  cases  now  appearing 
in  municipal  and  magistrates  courts  in 
the  new  jurisdiction  was  defeated  by 
humane  societies  laboring  under  the  mis- 
understanding that  they  would  be  elim- 
inated. 

The  new  court  is  made  a  branch  of  the 
Common  Pleas  Court,  the  highest  judicial 
tribunal  in  the  county,  thereby  gaining  a 
dignity  which  the  old  juvenile  courts  of 
Ohio  never  attained.  The  judge  is  to  be 
nominated  and  elected  on  a  non-partisan 
ballot  and  to  devote  his  full  time  to  the 
work,  a  further  advance  over  the  former 
law.  Uncontested  divorce  cases  are  to  be 
investigated  by  probation  officers. 

In  a  brief  prepared  by  the  committee 
in  charge  of  the  legislation,  it  was  stated 
that  divorce  cases  now  tried  in  other 
county  courts  are  subject  to  the  most 
superficial  investigation,  resulting  in  the 
granting  of  numerous  divorces  for  petty 
reasons  that  could  be  adjusted;  an  or- 
ganized business  of  securing  divorces 
exists  which  is  ruinous  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  home;  and  divorces  are 
granted  in  such  numbers  that  protests 
from  churchmen  and  others  interested  in 
the  purity  of  the  marital  relation  are 
almost  weekly  occurrences. 

Jurisdiction  over  failure  to  provide 
cases  by  other  courts  has  almost  resulted 
in  a  nullification  of  the  law.  In  1912 
2,861  children  were  deserted  in  Cincin- 
nati by  1,466  fathers,  and  no  effort  made 
to  locate  a  majority  of  the  fathers. 
Only  33  per  cent  of  bread-winners  guilty 
of  non-support  and  ordered  to  pay  week- 
ly amounts  for  the  benefit  of  their  fami- 
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TIME  EXPOSURES  Ay  HINE 


BY  THE  SIDE  OF  THE  ROAD 

"Go  to  church"  poster  edging  its  message  in  between  beer  and  cigar  advertisements  on  a  Baltimore  billboard, 
night  the  Budweiser  sign  was  lighted  brightly  while  the  church  sign  was  dark. 


But  at 


lies  obeyed  the  order.  Homes  are  unnec- 
essarily broken  up  as  48  per  cent  of  the 
dependent  children  appearing  in  court  in 
one  year  had  been  sent  to  institutions,  al- 
though proper  effort  in  many  cases  could 
have  saved  the  family. 

It  frequently  happens  that  members  of 
a  single  family  appear  in  insol- 
vency court  for  a  divorce;  in  police  or 
magistrates'  courts  for  failure  to  pro- 
vide; and  in  juvenile  court  for  delin- 
quency of  a  minor.  Each  court  adopt- 
ing a  different  policy  without  reference 
to  the  others,  creates  a  chaotic  and  hope- 
less tangle  of  the  family  affairs. 

Those  who  were  instrumental  in  se- 
curing passage  of  the  laws  propose  to  se- 
lect a  nominee  for  the  judgeship  to  be  en- 
tered in  the  fall  election,  and  to  conduct 
a  campaign  for  him. 


T 


RACHOMA    IN    OHIO    SPREAD 
IN  LODGINGS 


THE  FEDERAL  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice has  made,  an  investigation  of  trach- 
oma among  the  employes  of  the  Youngs- 
town  Sheet  and  Tube  Company. 

It  has  discovered  seventy-six  cases 
among  a  force  of  5,962  men,  with  19  ad- 
ditional cases  which  were  regarded  as 
suspicious.  The  force  employed  in  these 
mills  is  foreign  born,  except  for  28  per 
cent  who  are  Americans.  The  Americ- 
can  trachoma  rate  was  only  0.23  per 
cent ;  of  Croatians,  Servians.  Rouman- 
ians and  Magyars  3  per  cent  each.  The 
disease,  study  of  the  cases  has  shown, 
was  contracted,  with  few  exceptions,  af- 
ter the  men  took  employment  in  the  plant. 

The  explanation  of  the  infection  was 
found  in  the  unsanitary  lodging  houses 
in  which  the  foreign  workmen  live,  for 
the  report  on  these  places  shows  eight 
to  twelve  men  occupying  a  single  room, 
beds  used  day  and  night,  no  water  supply 
for  washing  except  buckets  filled  at  a 
pump  in  the  yard,  and  no  health  officer  in 
the  town  but  an  untrained  layman  with- 
out any  funds. 


CIVIC     REFORMER      £H1EF      OF 
SEATTLE'S    POLICE 

THAT  MAYOR  GILL  of  Seattle  is 
in  earnest  in  his  announced  desire  to 
give  a  new  and  completely  different 
meaning  to  "Gillism"  is  evident,  all  kinds 
-i-attle  citizens  say,  in  his  first  official 
act,  the  appointment  of  Austin  E.  Grif- 
fiths as  chief  of  police. 

As  THE  SURVEY  pointed  out  in  its  is- 
sue for  March  28,  the  very  name  of 
Mayor  "Hi"  Gill  was  synonymous  with 
the  most  notorious  of  wide-open  condi- 
tions. These  so  outraged  public  decency 
that  he  was  recalled  as  soon  as  women 
received  the  vote.  His  election  again  in 
the  recent  campaign  was  in  part  due  to 
his  acknowledgment  that  the  people  want 
a  clean  administration  and  his  promise 
to  work  toward  this  end. 

Yet  even  those  who  credited  him  with 
sincerity  were  quite  unprepared  for  his 
selection  of  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
civic  reformers  in  Seattle,  the  "father  of 


AUSTIN    GRIFFITHS 

The  "father  of  Seattle's  play- 
grounds" now  at  the  head  of  the 
police  force. 


Seattle's  playgrounds,"  and  the  "pastors' 
candidate"  against  Gill  in  the  last  primar- 
ies, as  chief  of  police. 

Identified  with  practically  every  move- 
ment for  social  and  civic  progress,  Mr. 
Griffiths  is  the  sort  of  man  who,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  his  friends,  "would  get 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  speak 
on  public  welfare."  An  Englishman,  a 
graduate  in  law  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  a  plain  unassuming  citi- 
zen, he  went  to  the  state  of  Washington 
in  1889  and  has  lived  in  Seattle  since 
1897.  Among  his  other  activities  he 
served  as  president  of  the  Playground 
Association  of  Seattle.  Mrs.  Griffiths  is 
president  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Mothers. 

Already  his  work  as  police  chief,  which 
he  accepted  with  much  shrinking  and  per- 
sonal sacrifice,  has  led  Seattle  citizens  to 
foresee  a  new  era  in  the  treatment  of  of- 
fenders against  the  law.  He  has  sug- 
gested a  night  school  for  training  pris- 
oners and  he  has  asked  the  Central  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Agencies  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission to  help  him  in  handling  the  prob- 
lem of  the  unemployed. 

Mayor  Gill's  action  in  appointing 
Mr.  Griffiths,  and  his  declaration  that 
for  the  sake  of  his  two  boys  he  wants 
to  merit  the  esteem  of  the  good  citizens 
of  Seattle,  have  unified  public  sentiment 
and  good-will. 

YEARS  OF  THE  WOMAN'S 
TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE 

ON  MAY  4  the  New  York  Wo- 
man's Trade  Union  League  will  celebrate 
its  tenth  anniversary  with  a  mass  meet- 
ing in  Cooper  Union.  Founded  in  1905 
by  William  English  Walling  and  Mary 
O'Sullivan  of  Boston,  the  league  has  be- 
come a  familiar  factor  in  the  labor 
movement  in  New  York  city. 

During  this  decade  the  number  to  whom 
the  league  has  carried  its  message  of 
trade  solidarity  has  increased  from  10,- 
000  to  over  150,000.  Twenty-five  trades 
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are  affiliated  and  two  interstate  conven- 
tions have  been  held. 

In  its  legislative  work,  the  league  has 
endorsed  and,  in  many  instances,  actively 
campaigned  for  bills  in  the  interest  of 
working  men  and  women.  At  all  times 
it  has  shown  unswerving  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  "women  rebelling  against  unjust 
conditions  and  demanding  a  right  to  a 
voice  in  their  work. 

It  was  during  the  great  shirtwaist 
strike  in  1909-10  that  the  league  gained 
an  international  hearing  as  the  leader  of 
the  first  militant  movement  among  work- 
ing women  in  this  country.  In  that  strike 
the  league  led  the  picketing,  collected 
relief  funds,  bailed  strikers,  paid  fines, 
published  facts,  petitioned  the  mayor  for 
relief  from  police  brutality,  organized  a 
parade  of  10,000  girls,  held  mass  meet- 
ings, and  helped  make  settlements. 

Five  years  later  in  the  white  goods 
strike,  and  again  in  the  strike  of  the  laun- 
dry workers  and  the  straw  and  Panama 
hatters,  the  league  rendered  the  same 
sort  of  tireless  service.  It  also  led  in 
the  movement  against  a  recurrence  of  the 
Triangle  fire  tragedy. 

But  the  quiet  everyday  work  of  the 


league  has  been  the  force  that  has  built 
up  its  strength.  Six  years  ago  the  an- 
nual report  stated  that  while  the  Wo- 
man's Trade  Union  League  has  been 
striving  for  the  organization  of  workers 
into  trade  unions  it  has  recognized  that 
the  direct  work  of  organization  will  be 
done  by  the  women  themselves  "and  that 
its  own  work  is  largely  educational." 
This  year  for  the  first  time  the  league 
is  officered  entirely  by  trade  union  wo- 
men themselves. 

The  new  president,  Melinda  Scott,  is 
a  hat  trimmer.  Born  in  England,  she 
brought  to  the  working  women  of  Amer- 
ica the  English  traditions  of  organiza- 
tion. Rose  Schneiderman,  first  vice  pres- 
dent,  is  a  cap  maker.  Susie  Morgan, 
second  vice  president,  a  book  binder,  and 
Alice  Bean,  secretary,  a  stenographer. 

These  officers  have  the  backing  of  the 
official  trade  union  movement  of  New 
York.  Under  their  leadership  the  league 
is  setting  itself  the  task  of  enlisting 
100,000  women  in  trade  unions  in  New 
York  city  before  the  next  biennial  con- 
vention of  the  National  Woman's  Trade 
Union  League,  to  be  held  in  New  York 
in  June. 


SAFETY  AT  SEA  AND  THE  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— BY 
FLORENCE  KELLEY 


WHAT  HAS  the  Consumers'  League 
to  do  with  safety  at  sea,  asks  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  a  leading  city  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  question  re-echoes 
from  the  Senate  chamber  of  the  United 
States  when  the  senator  from  that  city  re- 
ceives letters  asking  him  not  to  approve 
the  international  treaty  now  pending  be- 
fore his  committee,  lest  the  treaty  super- 
sede Senator  La  Follette's  bill  for  safety 
at  sea. 

The  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  senator 
is  obvious.  The  National  Consumers' 
League  counts  among  its  members  men 
and  women  who  travel  by  sea  for  busi- 
ness or  for  pleasure.  They  remember 
the  Bourgoyne,  the  Republic,  the  Ti- 
tanic, the  Volturno,  the  Monroe.  They 
prefer  not  to  be  drowned. 

These  members  recognize,  too,  that  on 
shipboard,  they  are  served  by  stewards 
and  stewardesses,  cooks,  stokers  and 
seamen,  in  a  far  closer  human  relation 
than  that  which  they  have  long  acknowl- 
edged towards  girls  who  sell  them  um- 
brellas and  gloves  in  stores,  or  men  and 
women  who  fashion  their  garments  in 
tailor  shops.  And  members  of  the  Con- 
sumers' League  accept  their  responsi- 
bility for  taking  a  full  share  in  demand- 
ing the  common  safety.  There  are,  more- 
over, the  thousands  of  humble  fellow 
passengers  who  travel  by  steerage,  voice- 
less and  powerless  to  provide  for  their 
own  safety. 

For  all  the  vast  population  in  transit, 
the  passenger  is  the  natural  spokesman. 
Hitherto  he  has,  however,  defaulted.  It  is 


a  national  and  international  misfortune 
that,  for  twenty  years,  the  struggle  for 
safety  has  devolved  upon  the  seamen,  by 
reason  of  the  passengers'  shirking.  Thus 
the  struggle  for  safety  has  appeared  to 
be  a  strife  between  the  seamen's  organi- 
zations and  the  shipping  companies.  In 
all  the  long  series  of  hearings  upon 
Senator  La  Follette's  bill  in  the  Senate 
and  House,  the  writer  is  the  only  pas- 
senger who  has  appeared  before  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress  to  urge  the  claims 
of  passengers. 

Naturally,  it  is  the  clauses  bearing 
upon  safety  which  interest  the  Consum- 
ers' League.  These  clauses  resolve 
themselves  into  two  groups — those  hav- 
ing to  do  with  lifeboats,  and  those  re- 
lating to  seamen.  The  La  Follette  bill 
for  safety  at  sea  provides  that 

"no  vessel  carrying  passengers  except 
those  navigating  rivers  and  harbors  and 
the  smaller  inland  lakes,  exclusively, 
shall  be  permitted  to  depart  from  any 
port  of  the  United  States  unless  she  is 
provided  and  equipped  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  seaworthy  life-boats  to  carry 
and  transport  at  one  time  every  pas- 
senger and  every  member  of  the  crew 
licensed  to  be  carried  on  board  such  ves- 
sel and  unless  she  have  a  sufficient  crew 
to  man  each  lifeboat  with  not  less  than 
two  men  of  the  rating  of  able  seamen  or 
higher,  who  shall  be  drilled  in  the  hand- 
ling and  lowering  of  lifeboats  under 
rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  board  o-f  supervising  inspectors 
with  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of 
commerce." 

There  is  clear  provision,  too,  for  life- 


boat and  fire  drill  [which  does  not  apply 
to  foreign  vessels]  and  for  training  sea- 
men in  abandoning  the  ship  and  caring 
for  passengers. 

A  place  in  a  lifeboat  is  to  be  assigned 
to  each  passenger  at  the  time  of  going 
aboard,  and  pointed  out  to  the  pas- 
senger. 

Opposition  to  the  bill  was  centered 
chiefly  upon  two  provisions,  the  number 
and  qualifications  of  seamen  and  the 
number  of  lifeboats.  The  companies 
urge  that  boats  could  not  be  lowered  in 
such  numbers  if  there  were  fire  or  an 
extra  heavy  sea,  and  that  it  is  folly  to 
require  them. 

The  shipping  companies  also  repre- 
sent that  stewards  and  stokers  can  be 
quickly  trained  for  emergency  service, 
and  need  no  such  long  experience  as 
that  prescribed  in  paragraph  12.  This  is 
the  famous  provision  requiring  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  crew  must  be  able  to  un- 
derstand the  officers'  orders,  and  the  deck 
crew  must  have  a  proportion  of  able 
seamen  beginning  immediately  with  45 
per  cent  and  increasing  annually  until, 
after  four  years,  they  constitute  65  per 
cent  of  the  whole  deck  crew.  An  able 
seaman  must  be  nineteen  years  old  and 
have  three  years'  experience  on  deck  at 
sea  or  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  these 
facts  must  be  shown  by  a  certificate  is- 
sued by  a  board  of  local  inspectors. 

The  shipping  companies  protest  that 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  such  able  seamen.  Their  conten- 
tion is  not  convincing,  however,  because 
a  seaman's  career  should  normally  last 
many  years,  while  one-fourth  of  every 
deck  crew  is  permitted,  under  the  bill, 
to  be  men  in  training,  and  a  period  of 
four  years  is  allowed  before  the  full  tale 
of  three  able  seamen  in  four  of  the  deck 
crew  is  required.  In  view  of  the  hazard 
incurred  by  every  boat  that  goes  to  sea 
in  the  interval,  this  seems  to  a  passenger 
a  generous  time  allowance! 

On  the  night  last  October  when 
eleven  transatlantic  steamships  went 
to  the  rescue  of  the  survivors  of  the 
Volturno,  the  Kroonland,  on  which  the 
writer  was  a  passenger,  carried  34  life- 
boats and  26  seamen,  less  than  one 
seaman  for  a  lifeboat.  There  were  ap- 
proximately 1,700  souls  on  board.  The 
sea  was  unspeakably  terrible.  There 
was  at  one  moment  imminent  danger  of 
collision  with  one  of  the  rescuing  steam- 
ships. If  the  threatened  collision  had 
occurred,  the  loss  of  136  lives  on  the 
Volturno  must  have  been  far  exceeded 
by  the  loss  on  the  Kroonland.  No  one 
who  lived  through  that  terrible  night  can 
ever  be  convinced  that  the  safety  pro- 
visions of  Senator  La  Follette's  bill  arc 
excessive.  Indeed,  the  report  of  the 
general  secretary  upon  that  experience 
suggested  the  endorsement  of  Senator 
La  Follette's  bill  by  the  National  Con- 
sumers' League  at  its  annual  meeting 
last  November. 
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Modern  Relief  in  Great  Emergencies 

Introducing  Part  I 


EVERY  disaster  carries  over  into 
dependence  some  who  have 
previously  been  able  to  main- 
tain themselves.  These  may  be 
families  of  men  whose  lives  the  disaster 
has  destroyed,  or  those  with  little  earn- 
ing power  whose  income  has  been  cut  off 
by  the  destruction  of  the  small  proper- 
ties in  which  their  savings  have  been  in- 
vested. They  may  be  those  of  advanced 
years  who  have  lost  employment  because 
)f  the  disaster  and  cannot  re-adapt  their 
lives  to  new  conditions  of  work.  But 
whatever  the  individual  story  may  re- 
veal, the  outstanding  fact  remains  that 
ill  have  been  self-supporting  members  of 
society.  Now,  in  an  hour,  they  have 
been  swept  from  their  feet  Hence- 
forth they  are  to  be  a  burden  upon  so- 
ciety, hopeless,  helpless 

A  disaster  also  reduces  the  level  of 
life   in   a   community   by   destroying    a 
part  of  the  accumulated  assets  of  the 
people,  by  crippling  the  machinery  and 
interrupting  the  established  processes  of 
production  and  distribution,  and  by  dis- 
couraging and  depressing  the  individual 
r  who  retains  his  independence  at  the 
••  of  years  of  struggle  and  anxiety. 
\  Disaster,  therefore,  increases  the  bur- 
den of  dependence  which  a  community 
must  carry  and  at  the  same  time  decreases 


Ernest  P.  Bicknell 

NATIONAL  DIRECTOR.  AMERICAN 
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the  community's  burden-bearing  capa- 
city. 

Superficial  study  of  this  subject  is 
enough  to  show  its  importance.  Recall 
only  a  few  of  the  disasters  of  recent 
years — the  Galveston  flood,  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake  and  fire,  the  Mes- 
sina earthquake,  the  Monongah,  Cherry, 
I  >.iwson  and  other  mine  disasters,  the 
wrecks  of  the  Titanic  and  the  Volturno, 
the  Washington  Place  fire,  the  Baltimore 
fire,  the  Michigan  and  Minnesota  forest 
fires,  the  Mississippi  river  flood  of  1912, 
the  flood  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  riv- 
ers, in  1913,  the  Omaha  tornado — with 
their  destruction  of  thousands  of  lives, 
their  direct  injury  to  the  person  or  prop- 
erty of  more  than  1,500,000  men,  women 
and  children,  and  their  annihilation  of 
property  worth  more  than  $1,000,000,000. 
And  though  the  disasters  mentioned  are 
among  the  greatest,  scores  of  others  which 
have  called  for  the  sympathy  and  help 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
occurred  within  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
each  with  an  awful  toll  of  destruction. 

Continuing  necessity  for  philanthropic 


activity  in  our  larger  cities  has  made 
these  places  educational  centers  in  which 
great  advances  in  the  scope  and  methods 
of  social  service  have  occurred  in  the 
last  generation.  Study,  experience  and 
publicity  have  awakened  keen  interest  in 
measures  for  preventing  and  correcting 
conditions  which  produce  poverty  and 
disease.  Social  work  has  gradually  be- 
come a  well-defined  profession,  and  the 
social  worker  must  be  a  student  of  prin- 
ciples and  causes  as  well  as  an  efficient 
administrator. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  this  in- 
tensive movement,  relief  operations  fol- 
lowing disasters  were  strangely  exempt 
from  its  stimulating  and  progressive 
influence.  This  is  probably  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  disasters 
are  widely  separated  geographically,  and 
differ  greatly  in  character  and  ex- 
tent. No  community  is  likely  to  suf- 
fer from  more  than  one  or  two  great 
disasters  in  a  life-time,  and  when  these 
have  occurred,  all  hands  have  turned  out 
to  form  a  temporary  relief  organization 
and  get  the  task  over  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, with  a  minimum  of  attention  to 
the  principles  involved,  or  to  the  com- 
parative value  of  this  method  or  that,  in 
the  restoration  of  normal  conditions  and 
the  rehabilitation  of  individuals.  The 
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method  of  procedure  was  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  old  systems  of  rough- 
and-ready  surgery  or  dentistry. 

It  was  not  until  the '  American  Red 
Cross,  after  its  reorganization  in  1905, 
began  systematically  to  study  and  direct 
disaster  relief  operations  that  principles 
and  methods  applicable  to  relief  work  of 
this  character  received  serious  attention. 
One  of  the  earlier  steps  which  the  Red 
Cross  took  in  the  direction  of  greater 
efficiency,  was  the  enlistment  of  itrong 
charity  organization  societies  in  the 
larger  cities  under  an  arrangement  by 
which  these  societies  agreed  to  lend 
trained  social  workers  to  that  organiza- 
tion for  service  in  disaster  relief. 

The  Red  Cross,  with  these  trained  re- 
cruits and  its  existing  records  of  meth- 
ods and  experience,  began  the  accumu- 
lation of  a  body  of  knowledge  to  be 
drawn  upon  for  suggestion  or  guidance 
with  each  new  disaster.  The  consequent 
increase  in  efficiency  in  dealing  with  large 
problems  of  emergency  relief  has  grad- 
ually become  generally  known,  with  the 
result  that  people  everywhere  have  come 
to  expect  higher  standards  in  methods  of 
emergency  relief  administration  and 
more  rigid  accounting  for  relief  funds. 
Directing  Relief  Operations 

The  Red  Cross  is  more  and  more  re- 
lied upon  to  direct  relief  operations. 
In  the  twenty-four  years  between  1881, 
when  the  organization  was  created,  and 
1905,  the  Red  Cross  was  called  upon  to 
assist  in  twenty-one  disasters;  during 
the  nine  years  between  January  1,  1905, 
and  January  1,  1914,  it  was  called  into 


disaster  relief  service  in  sixty  instances. 
During  the  twenty-four  years  first  men- 
tioned, the  Red  Cross  is  said  to  have 
received  for  relief  purposes,  money 
and  supplies  amounting  to  about  $2.300,- 
000,  of  which  $300,000  was  in  cash, 
while  during  the  nine  years  ending  Jan- 
uary 1,  1914,  the  money  and  supplies  en- 
trusted to  it  for  relief  purposes  have 
amounted  to  over  $12,000,000,  of  which 
$8,500,000  has  been  cash. 

These  figures  illustrate  the  growth  of 
an  intelligent  public  interest  in  all  mat- 
ters of  philanthropy  and  a  readiness  to 
respond  to  a  serious  attempt  to  intro- 
duce efficiency  and  accountability  into 
the  great  field  of  emergency  relief. 

No  general  statement  concerning  dis- 
aster relief  is  complete  which  omits  ref- 
erence to  the  vital  part  performed  by 
the  people  of  the  communities  suffering 
from  disaster.  On  them  rests  the  re- 
sponsibility for  taking  the  first  and  in- 
stant steps  toward  rescue  and  relief. 
They  must  act  without  opportunity  for 
careful  consideration  or  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  of  procedure.  Though  they 
themselves  may  have  suffered  the  loss  of 
property  or  friends,  the  leaders  of  the 
community  must  lay  aside  personal  con- 
siderations and  devote  themselves  un- 
stintingly  to  the  task  of  saving  the  lives 
and  property  of  their  fellows.  The  cir- 
cumstances attending  this  work  during 
the  first  hours  following  a  disaster  are  of 
so  distracting  a  'character,  the  distress, 
confusion  and  uncertainty  are  so  over- 
whelming, that  I  have  been  surprised,  re- 
peatedly, at  the  effective  manner  in  which 


relief  committees  have   been    organized 
and  have  set  about  their  tasks. 

Not  alone  the  first  work  of  relief  fol- 
lowing a  disaster,  but  a  great  part  of 
the  entire  relief  administration  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  must  usually  fall  upon 
volunteers   drawn   from   the   community 
itself.    Representatives  of  the  Red  Cross 
or  others  experienced  in  emergency  re- 
lief work,  introduce  system  in  investiga- 
tion—keeping records  and  accounts,  and 
laying  out  and  executing    plans    which 
have    for    their    purpose    provision    for 
each    needy    family,    of    the   kind    and 
amount  of  assistance    best    adapted    to 
meet  its  particular  circumstances.     The 
trained  leader  gives  direction  and  con- 
tinuity to  the  work,  conserves  the  relief 
funds  so  as  to  prevent  their  exhaustion 
during  the  emergency  days,  in  order  that 
a  proper  proportion  may  be  retained  for 
the    time   of    rehabilitation,    and    guides 
operations  through  the  difficult  stage  of 
transition    from    the   period   of   dealing 
with  people  en  masse  to  the  period  of 
dealing  with  them  individually.  The  suc- 
cess with  which  all  these  important  steps 
are  carried  out,  however,  depends  upon 
the  intelligence  and  devotion  of  the  vol- 
unteers, who  must  always  far  exceed  in 
number  the  experienced  administrators. 

First  Aid  Principles 

A  question  often  asked  is,  "What  are 
some  of  the  first  steps  which  a  commu- 
nity should  take  after  the  occurrence  of 
a  great  disaster:" 

It  may  be  said  that  the  first  step  in 
organization,  no  matter  what  the  nature 
of  the  disaster  may  be,  is  to  form  a  cen- 
tral committee,  to  which  should  be  given 
complete  control  of  all  relief  operations 
of  whatever  character.  It  is  only  by 
the  establishment  of  one  center  of  au- 
thority that  order  can  be  brought  out  of 
confusion  and  effectiveness  take  the 
place  of  futility.  Personal  opinions  and 
ambitions  must  be  completely  subor- 
dinated to  centralized  direction  and  re- 
sponsibility. In  order  that  this  central 
committee  may  command  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  community,  it  should 
be  composed  of  representatives  of  all  the 
strong  philanthropic  organizations  and 
of  the  business,  professional  and  wage- 
earning  elements  of  the  population.  If 
the  disaster  has  affected  chiefly  people 
of  a  single  nationality  or  religion,  it  is 
well  to  give  especially  generous  repre- 
sentation upon  the  central  committee  to 
the  class  most  affected. 

A  central  office  or  headquarters  should 
be  immediately  opened,  with  a  sufficient 
force  of  assistants  and  clerks  to  attend 
promptly  to  the  great  number  of  demands 
which  will  at  once  pour  in.  Nothing 
is  more  discouraging  or  more  productive 
of  complaint  than  long  delay  in  obtain- 
ing attention  or  information.  Prompt- 
ness is  vital.  Quick  decision  at  the  risk 
of  occasional  error  is  preferable,  in  the 
first  hours,  to  extended  deliberation  and 
discussion. 
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A  bureau  of  records  or  registration 
should  be  established  at  the  very  first. 
The  records  need  not  be  extensive,  but 
an  attempt  should  be  made  from  the  be- 
ginning to  record  the  chief  facts  in  re- 
gard to  every  person  reported  to  be  in 
need  of  help.  The  name,  address,  num- 
ber of  members  in  the  family,  with  their 
ages,  and  some  principal  facts  in  regard 
to  the  losses  sustained  may  be  recorded 
in  a  moment.  It  is  not  unusual  for  per- 
sons without  previous  experience  in  such 
work  to  feel  that  the  taking  of  this  rec- 
ord is  a  cause  of  unjustifiable  delay.  It 
is  often  referred  to  as  "red  tape."  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  confusion,  delay  and  unin- 
telligent action  are  an  almost  invariable 
result  of  a  failure  to  make  the  simple 
record  described,  at  the  first  possible 
opportunity. 

The  people  themselves  not  only  do  not 
resent  the  request  for  this  informa- 
tion, but  anxiously  desire  to  give 
it.  By  providing  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  assistants  to  take  down  state- 
ments, the  delay  is  scarcely  appreciable 
and  the  central  committe  is  given  a  solid 
groundwork  for  positive  action  from 
the  start.  These  simple  preliminary 
records  can  be  expanded  easily  later, 
when  the  emergency  relief  period  has 
passed  and  the  time  for  deliberate  con- 
sideration of  each  family's  especial  needs 
has  arrived. 

The  central  relief  committee,  though 
retaining  supervision  and  direction  of  all 
relief  measures  and  the  control  of  ex- 
penditures, should  not  fail  to  take  advan- 
tage of  every  man's  anxiety  and  ability 
to  hasten  his  own  re-establishment.  In- 
dividual initiative  and  industry  should 
not  be  repressed,  but  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, should  be  directed  into  the  most 
effective  channels.  As  a  man's  chief  in- 
terest following  a  disaster  is  to  restore 
his  home  or  other  property,  it  is  natural 
that  he  will  exert  his  maximum  of  energy 
and  industry  in  relief  operations  if  he 
can  be  set  at  the  rehabilitation  of  his 
own  affairs.  While  many  men  must  be 
employed  in  relief  work  which  has  for 
its  purpose  the  general  welfare,  this 
principle  of  directing  an  individual's  ac- 
tivities toward  his  own  greatest  interest 
is  of  extreme  importance  and  should  be 
recognized  whenever  practicable. 

Peculiarities  of  Disasters 

It  will  be  found  that  the  idleness  and 
discontent  which  often  follow  the  occur- 
rence of  a  disaster  are  most  likely  to  oc- 
cur among  those  who  are  unable  to  get 
at  the  work  of  restoring  their  own  for- 
tunes or  those  whose  losses  are  of  a  char- 
acter which  they  cannot  personally  re- 
pair. Time  drags  incredibly  for  the  man 
whose  home  s>nd  property  have  been  de- 
stroyed and  who  must  helplessly  await 
the  action  of  a  relief  committee.  It  is 
not  strange  that  he  becomes  impatient, 
nervous  and  discontented.  Give  him  the 


repairing  or  rebuilding  of  his  own  prop- 
erty, provide  him  with  the  simple  tools 
and  materials  necessary,  and  industry 
and  new  hops  will  quickly  take  the  place 
of  pessimism  and  complaining. 

Beyond  these  broad  general  rules  and 
principles,  it  is  obvious  that  methods 
which  a  committee  may  adopt  in  one  in- 
stance may  be  inapplicable  in  another. 
Much  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
disaster. 

For  example,  a  mine  disaster  does  not 
destroy  the  home  or  property  of  a  man, 
but  destroys  the  man  himself.  The  prob- 
lem then  becomes  one  of  the  proper  care 
of  the  widow  and  her  children.  In  the 
case  of  a  flood,  the  waters  may  not  sub- 
side for  a  considerable  period,  and  the 
problem  then  becomes  one  of  providing 
a  temporary  shelter.  The  people  must 
wait  until  the  water  recedes  and 
gives  them  an  opportunity  to  begin 
the  work  of  restoration.  In  the  valley 
of  the  lower  Mississippi  river,  flood 
waters  subside  so  slowly,  that  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  shelter  of  refugees  for  several  weeks. 


IT  will  be  found  that  idleness 
and   discontent    are   most 
likely  to  occur  among  those 
who  are  unable  to  get  at  the 
work   of  restoring  their  own 
fortunes.      Give  them  the  re- 
pairing of  their  own  property, 
and  industry   and   new   hope 
will  quickly  take  the  place  of 
pessimism  and  complaining. 


In  the  case  of  a  cyclone  or  fire,  destruc- 
tion is  quickly  accomplished,  and  the 
work  of  clearing  away  and  rebuilding 
oan  begin  within  a  few  hours.  A  dis- 
aster which  not  alone  destroys  a  man's 
home  but  also  takes  away  his  employ- 
ment, is  doubly  serious  and  brings  into 
the  work  of  a  relief  committee  many  dif- 
ficulties and  complications. 

Every  disaster  brings  its  own  peculiar 
problems,  for  which  no  ready-made  so- 
lution is  available.  In  their  analysis,  and 
in  the  discovery  of  simple  and  effective 
solutions  for  them,  the  value  of  the  ex- 
perienced executive  is  apparent.  An  in- 
cident illustrative  of  the  adaptation  of  a 
solution  to  an  unusual  problem  occurred 
in  connection  with  the  relief  following 
the  great  storm  in  Key  West,  Florida,  in 
1909.  Many  of  the  sufferers  from  that 
storm  were  fishermen,  whose  loss  con- 
sisted in  the  destruction  of  their  boats. 
This  loss  entirely  deprived  them  of  a 
means  of  livelihood.  The  representative 
of  the  Red  Cross  sent  to  Key 
West  solved  the  problem  by  em- 
ploying them  to  rebuild  their  own 
boats.  They  were  paid  daily  wages  while 
employed,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves  and  families.  As 


soon  as  the  boats  were  completed^  the 
daily  wages  ceased  and  the  fcshermen  re- 
sumed their  usual  occupation.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  principle  involved  in 
this  instance  is  capable  of  a  wider  appli- 
cation in  emergency  relief  operations. 

Because  of  steadily  increasing  de- 
mands upon  the  Red  Cross  for  assistance 
following  disasters  and  epidemics,  and 
in  developing  first  aid  instruction,  town 
and  country  nursing  and  other  activities, 
it  has  become  necessary  to  strengthen  its 
staff  and  to  expand  its  organization  in 
several  directions.  The  most  recent  de- 
velopment of  this  character  consists  in 
the  increase  of  the  staff  of  the  national 
director  by  providing  for  the  appoint- " 
ment  of  four  assistants.  The  United 
States  has  been  separated,  for  adminis- 
trative purposes,  into  four  parts,  to  be 
known  as  the  Atlantic,  Central,  Moun- 
tain and  Pacific  divisions.  One  of  the 
new  assistants  has  been  assigned  to  per- 
manent headquarters  in  each  of  these 
sections,  with  the  title  director  of  divi- 
sion. 

The  Division  Directors 

Charles  Jenkinson  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  Atlantic  division,  with 
headquarters  in  the  National  Director's 
office  in  Washington.  This  division  in- 
cludes all  territory  east  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers. 

The  Central  division  includes  the  states 
of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Ar- 
kansas and  Louisiana.  Headquarters  for 
the  Central  division  will  be  established  in 
Chicago,  but  a  director  in  that  division 
has  not  yet  been  appointed. 

The  Mountain  division  consists  of  the 
states  of  Idaho,  Montana,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Colo- 
rado, Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  New 
Mexico  and  Texas.  S.  Poulterer  Morris 
has  been  appointed  director  of  the  Moun- 
tain division,  with  headquarters  in  Den- 
ver. 

The  Pacific  division  includes  the  states 
of  Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Ne- 
vada and  Arizona.  Charles  J.  O'Connor 
has  been  appointed  director  of  the  Pa- 
cific division,  with  headquarters  in  San 
Francisco. 

The  directors  of  divisions  will  ordinar- 
ily devote  themselves  to  the  organization 
of  chapters  of  the  Red  Cross  in  the  more 
important  cities  and  towns,  and  to  the  pro- 
motion of  continuing  educational  work, 
which  is  intended,  through  instruction  in 
first  aid,  elementary  hygiene,  home  care 
of  the  sick,  and  nursing  in  country  and 
town,  to  reduce  the  number  of  accidents 
in  industry  and  commerce,  to  minimize 
their  disabling  effect,  and  to  improve 
standards  of  heatlh,  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tion among  those  to  whom  these  subjects 
have  not  been  presented  in  an  effective 
manner.  On  the  occasion  of  great  dis- 
asters, the  directors  of  divisions  will 
represent  the  Red  Cross  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  direction  of  relief  operations. 
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Earthquake  Relief  Work  at  Messina  and  Reggio 


ON  December  28,   1908,  southern 
Calabria  and  northeastern  Sic- 
ily were  visited  by  one  of  the 
most  disastrous  earthquakes  of 
history.      Much    has    been    told    of    its 
shocking  distress;  but  only  those  who 
were  on  the  spot  soon  after  the  catas- 
trophe   could    appreciate   the    ruin    and 
horror,  misery  and  madness  of  the  first 
few  days  in  Messina  and  Reggio. 

The  shock  came  at  twenty  minutes 
past  five  in  the  morning,  as  the  ruined 
tower  clocks  mutely  testified.  Of  the 
poorer  classes,  who  were  up  and  about, 
comparatively  few  suffered  injury.  But 
Messina  had  many  wealthy  residents,  and 
more  of  them  than  usual  were  in  town 
for  the  holidays.  Thousands  were  kill- 
ed instantly,  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of 
their  houses.  Some  escaped  to  the 
streets  only  to  be  struck  down  there  or 
to  die  of  exposure. 

A  city  of  140,000  inhabitants,  closely 
built,  with  narrow  streets,  was  utterly 
destroyed  in  a  few  minutes.  Five-story 
apartment  houses  were  left  a  heap  of 
rubbish;  scarcely  a  building  in  the  city 
escaped  uninjured.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  indication  of  the  utter  col- 
lapse is  that  no  hint  of  the  disaster 
reached  Rome  until  nightfall. 

How  the  Italian  sailors  and  soldiers, 
in  spite  of  their  own  heavy  losses,  began 
at  once  the  rescue,  and  how  relief  soon 
came  from  all  the  world  has  been  fully 
told.  Practically  every  nation  helped. 
France  sent  a  complete  hospital  train 
to  convey  the  injured.  Germany,  with 
her  genius  for  preparedness,  had  a  com- 
plete field  hospital  of  sixty  beds,  with 
the  necessary  staff  and  abundant  extra 
supplies,  all  shipped  by  rail  within 
twenty-four  hours.  The  English  organ- 
ized committees  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  first  relief,  as  well  as  in  the 
longer  continued  work  of  recovery  that 
followed  when  the  emergency  had  pass- 
ed. It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  here  to 
do  justice  to  the  generosity  with  which 
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relief  poured  in  from  every  side. 

Especially  from  America  and  Ameri- 
cans the  contributions  came  thick  and 
fast ;  and .  it  devolved  upon  Lloyd  C. 
Griscom,  our  ambassador  in  Rome,  to 
administer  funds  rapidly  mounting  to 
hundred  thousands.  From  the  hasty  dis- 
patch of  immediate  relief,  he  turned  to 
organize  other  measures.  From  the 
first  day,  the  American  women  in  Rome 
had  been  gathering  and  making  gar- 
ments and  collecting  supplies  of  var- 
ious kinds.  These,  with  as  much  more 
as  could  be  purchased,  were  needed  at 
the  front  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
But  could  they  be  sent  with  all  trans- 
portation already  taxed  to  the  utmost? 

The    Expedition 

The  plan  evolved  was  to  charter  a  ship 
and  fit  her  out  at  Civitavecchia,  which 
lies  to  the  northward  of  Rome  but  near- 
by, and  so  would  be  clear  of  the  traffic 
congestion.  From  there  she  could  go  to 
Messina  or  elsewhere,  as  the  Italian 
authorities  might  indicate.  This  deci- 
sion was  taken  Saturday  morning,  Jan- 
uary 2.  Before  noon  of  that  day  Mr. 
Griscom  had  formed  the  American  Re- 
lief Committee,  and  all  of  its  members 
had  set  themselves  industriously  to  work. 
The  American  Red  Cross  cabled  ap- 
proval of  this  plan  and  adopted  the  ex- 
pedition as  its  own.1 

The  following  Monday  at  6  p.  m.,  the 
North  German  Lloyd  steamer  Bayern, 
then  in  reserve  at  Genoa,  was  secured, 
i 'on sul  General  Smith  at  Genoa  pur- 
chased provisions  and  supplies  for  her 
cargo  to  the  amount  of  85,000  lire,  or 
$17,000:  and  a  report  came  from  him 

1  i'lie  cost  of  this  expedition  to  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  was  over  $80,000. 


Tuesday  afternoon,  saying  that  the  Bay- 
ern would  be  ready  at  Civitavecchia,  all 
loaded,  Thursday  morning.  Thursday 
morning,  therefore,  the  expeditionary 
party  left  Rome  by  special  train  and  at 
four  o'clock  that  afternoon,  seventy 
hours  after  chartering  the  steamer,  the 
Bayern  sailed  with  us  for  Messina. 

The  ambassador,  Mr.  Hooper,  Mr. 
Gay,  and  myself  represented  the  com- 
mittee, I  being  in  executive  charge  of 
the  expedition,  Mr.  Hooper  treasurer, 
and  Mr.  Gay  in  general  charge  of  the 
supplies.  The  eleventh  day  after  the 
earthquake  the  Bayern  arrived.  As  the 
situation  in  Messina  was  then  well  in 
hand,  General  Mazza,  who  was  in  chief 
command  in  the  whole  stricken  area, 
recommended  our  going  to  Reggio,  Ca- 
tania, Palermo,  and  possibly  also  Syra- 
cuse, where  there  were  many  refugees 
and  wounded  but,  so  far,  little  help  in 
proportion  to  their  needs. 

The  wreck  of  Reggio  was  almost  as 
complete  as  that  of  Messina;  but  close 
proximity  to  the  larger  place  across  the 
strait  had  caused  it  to  be  all  but  passed 
over.  The  Italian  army  and  navy  were, 
however,  accomplishing  great  things. 
Captain  Cagni  had  sent  four-fifths  of 
his  crew  of  the  cruiser  Napoli  away  on 
relieving  expedition,  among  the  outly- 
ing small  villages  and  into  the  moun- 
tains; and  he  wanted  our  supplies  for 
a  second  series  of  these  trips.  As  his 
eye  ran  down  our  list,  he  showed  par- 
ticular satisfaction  over  the  women's 
and  children's  clothing.  All  his  ship's 
signal  flags  had  gone  to  make  skirts  for 
women.  He  took  also  shoes,  oil  stoves, 
tent  canvas,  cooking  and  table  utensils, 
tools,  and  nails,  besides  large  quantities 
of  provisions. 

Some  of  our  party  who  went  on  shore 
at  Reggio  reported  that  groups  of  mourn- 
ers were  frequently  encountered,  and 
that  the  whole  atmosphere  was  of  con- 
trolled grief  and  stern  activity.  Search 
parties  were  still  at  work,  and  on  the 
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day  of  our  visit  a  little  girl  of  seven 
years  was  rescued.  No  one  paid  any 
attention,  however,  to  a  house  dog  on 
the  third  floor  of  a  half-ruined  dwelling. 
One  shot  would  have  ended  his  misery, 
but  the  poor  brute  was  left  to  run  back 
and  forth,  howling,  now  and  again  pre- 
paring to  jump,  and  as  often  shrinking 
back.  When  we  returned  a  few  days 
later,  he  was  gone. 

Visiting  the  Fugitives 

At  Catania,  hundreds  of  fugitives 
crowded  the  city.  In  one  building  alone 
780  of  them  were  quartered.  I  shall  not 
soon  forget  my  visit  to  three  hospitals. 
As  we  entered  one  large  ward,  our  guide 
said  "Here  all  arc  fracture  cases,"  most- 
ly head  and  shoulder  injuries.  In  some 
other  rooms,  one  needed  no  guide  to 
read  the  blank  look  of  a  lost  mind. 

The  authorities  and  the  townspeople 
had  worked  hard  and  devotedly.  It 
was  a  gratification  to  help  them,  and 
to  be  able  to  turn  over  to  them  large 
quantities  of  clothing,  provisions,  medi- 
cal supplies,  and  miscellaneous  articles 
to  distribute,  and  a  considerable  sum  in 
money.  A  good  supply  of  provisions, 
clothing,  shoes,  blankets,  medical  dress- 
ings, and  miscellaneous  articles  was  de- 
livered also  to  a  committee  of  Ameri- 
cans and  English  that  were  working  in 
the  small  towns  along  the  coast  just 
south  of  Messina,  which  had  suffered 
severely  but  were  too  small  to  attract 
relief  from  outside.  By  this  time  it  was 
known  that  the  Bayern's  hospital  ac- 
commodation was  not  to  be  used;  so 
all  the  clean  bed  linen  in  the  ship  was 
turned  over  to  this  committee.  We  lent 
them  also  one  of  our  English  nurses: 
and  finally  left  10,000  lire  in  their  hands 
for  relief  purposes. 

At  Reggto  Captain  Cagni  had  asked 
if  we  had  any  lumber.  We  had  none; 
but  in  Catania  we  bought  for  him  enough 
for  25  shanties,  13  by  13  feet— all  that 
could  be  obtained  and  loaded  on  board 
the  steamer  in  one  day.  To  this  amount 
more  was  added  by  knocking  down  the 
steerage  bunks,  which  would  not  lie 
needed  for  refugees.  The  prefect  said 
that  the  refugees  neither  wished  to 
leave  Sicily  nor  did  the  people  and  au- 
thorities wish  to  have  them  go. 

Although  the  Bayern  took  no  refugees 
from  Catania,  we  were  asked  and  of- 
ficially authorized  to  take  twenty-four 
orphan  children  to  Genoa,  for  delivery 
there  to  a  committee  from  the  Province 
of  Como.  The  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Poor  also  were  glad  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  send  six  of  their 
number  to  Rome.  They  had  either  been 
hurt  in  the  earthquake  or  were  com- 
pletely worn  out  by  their  subsequent  ex- 
ertions. Twelve  old  men  and  women 
were  in  their  charge;  and  an  Italian 
woman  with  three  children  came  on 
board,  on  her  way  to  join  her  husband 
in  America 


WORKING    ON    A    CROUP    OF    HOUSES 

Returning  northward,  we  spent  two 
days  at  Reggio  to  raft  our  lumber  ashore 
and  deliver  four  more  boat  loads  of 
clothing  and  provisions.  That  night  we 
spent  at  Messina  again,  where  we  heard 
of  a  family  rescued  from  the  ruins  after 
eighteen  days'  imprisonment. 

Arriving  at  Palermo  Saturday  morn- 
ing, our  consul,  Mr.  Bishop,  arranged 
to  unload  our  remaining  supplies  quick  n 
ly  so  that  we  could  sail  jhat  evening. 
Molds  and  storerooms  were  emptied  of 
everything  remaining,  including  the 
steerage  mattresses.  These  would  fur- 
nish beds  for  1,200  refugees,  who  were 
then  sleeping  on  straw.  Finally  30,000 
lire  were  placed  with  the  municipal  au- 
thorities and  the  consul.  By  7  o'clock 
nothing  disposable  was  left,  and  tin- 
Bayern  sailed  away,  homeward  bound. 
N'ext  evening,  January  17,  our  party  had 
disembarked  from  the  steamer  at  Civi- 
tavecchia and  by  8  o'clock  were  back 
in  Rome. 

Thus,  in  a  tour  of  ten  days  we  had 
delivered  supplies  for  six  places,  amount- 
ing to  230,000  lire  in  kind  and  115,500 
in  money.  All  was  accomplished  within 
fifteen  days  of  the  inception  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  with  such  quietness  that 
many  good  people  in  Rome  did  not  know 
an  expedition  was  afoot  until  it  had 
returned  and  disbanded.  It  was  a  dash- 
ing enterprise,  almost  spectacular,  and 


it  made  a  great  impression  besides  re- 
lieving much  distress. 

That  was  but  one  of  several  under- 
takings of  the  American  relief  com- 
mittee. Fortunate  was  it  that  our  am- 
bassador was  a  man  of  such  energy, 
ability,  and  tact.  Two  expeditions  to 
Calabria  (which  suffered  as  much  as 
Sicily,  but  received  less  attention  in  the 
distribution  of  foreign  relief)  were  car- 
ried off  with  success  and  credit  to  those 
in  charge. 

1  f  we  are  to  pass  on  to  the  work  of  re- 
habilitation, in  which  America  and  her 
navy  played  an  almost  unique  part, 
no  space  can  be  taken  to  tell  how,  with- 
out waiting  for  a  congressional  appro- 
priation, the  Celtic,  Commander  Huse. 
a  naval  supply  ship  lying  in  the  Brook- 
lyn yard,  was  loaded  and  dispatched  in 
four  hours  after  receiving  orders,  al- 
though many  of  her  officers  were  off  on 
vacations;  nor  how  Admiral  Sperry, 
who  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake  was 
with  our  fleet  in  the  Red  Sea,  dispatched 
two  ships  to  Messina,  where  they  ar- 
rived on  the  same  day  as  the  Bayern. 

Of.  the  United  States  government's 
gift  of  $800,000,  nearly  half  a  million 
was  devoted  to  the  purchase  and  ship- 
ment of  material  for  building  some  3,000 
small  cottages.  The  Italian  government 
had  requested  this,  believing  that  our 
familiarity  with  wooden  house  construc- 
tion would  result  in  the  most  satisfac- 
tory outlay  of  that  sum  of  money.  This 
plan  was  agreed  upon  about  January  15. 

Relief  Steamers 

The  navy  pay  officer  in  New  York  at 
once  chartered  four  tramp  steamers  to 
load  at  New  York,  and  a  fifth  at  New 
Orleans.  The  New  Orleans  steamer 
and  cargo  were  chartered  for  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  which  contributed  $100,- 
000  for  steamer  and  cargo,  afterwards 
adding  $60.000.  which  met  the  cost  of 
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constructing  the  cottages.  Mr.  Mudd,  the 
pay  director,  had  a  sketch  plan  made  of  a 
16  by  20  two-room,  one-story  cottage. 
On  this  he  made  contracts  for  about 
11,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  and  doors, 
window  sash,  tools,  nails,  hardware, 
glass,  roofing  paper,  wheelbarrows, 
shovels,  picks,  axes,  fire  extinguishers, 
stationery — all  on  the  basis  of  con- 
structing 3,000  of  these  cottages,  work- 
ing at  several  different  places  at  the 
same  time.  The  contracts  were  drawn 
up  and  placed  in  the  space  of  forty- 
eight  hours,  yet  all  needs  had  been  so 
well  provided  for  that  in  the  course  of 
four  months'  work  only  a  few  supple- 
mentary purchases  were  found  to  be 
necessary. 

Beginning  to  Build 

Many  persons  have  thought  that  por- 
table houses  were  sent  over  to  Italy. 
Forty-nine  of  these  were  donated  by 
the  Massachusetts  Relief  Committee,  but 
it  would  have  taken  six  months  to  manu- 
facture 3,000.  Moreover,  as  found  in  put- 
ting the  49  together,  damage  in  handling 
•  ir  unequal  exposure  to  weather  made  the 
parts-  join  badly,  so  that  they  would  not 
have  answered  the  purpose. 

Loading  night  and  day,  the  British 
tramp  steamer  Eva  was  the  first  to  sail, 
on  February  1,  with  material  for  500 
houses,  and  two  American  carpenters 
to  show  how  to  build  them.  Meantime, 
the  ambassador  had  designated  me  as 
his  representative,  to  take  charge  of  the 
distribution  and  erection  of  the  houses. 
My  instructions  were  to  follow  the 
wishes  of  the  Italian  authorities.  Lieu- 
tenant Alfredo  Brofferio  was  designat- 
ed as  my  aide  and  the  navy  depart- 
ment lent  the  assistance  of  the  Celtic 
temporarily,  and  the  Scorpion,  Lieut.- 
Commander  Logan. 

On  Washington's  Birthday,  the  Cel- 
tic, carrying  the  American  construc- 
tion party,  moored  in  Messina.  Fifty- 
six  days  had  passed  since  the  earth- 
quake, forty-five  of  them  cold,  rainy 
days.  Business  was  reviving,  and  the 
tide  of  recovery  had  begun  to  flow 
steadily.  Our  arrival  was  timely  for 
quickening  it. 

The  Italian  civil  engineers  showed 
where  we  were  to  build,  in  a  large  lem- 
on grove  on  the  outskirts  of  Messina, 
one  mile  from  the  quay.  A  thousand 
houses  were  to  be  here,  arranged  in 
groups  of  twelve.  Another  thousand  were 
to  go  up  in  Reggio — 600  in  the  Palmi  dis- 
trict, Calabria;  300  in  the  district  be- 
tween Messina  and  Tarmina,  and  100 
in  the  Queen's  model  settlement  three 
miles  away.  Later,  the  number  for  Reg- 
gio was  reduced  to  500,  and  for  Mes- 
sina increased  to  1,500. 

The  task  was  to  convert  the  cargoes 
of  four  steamers  into  2,500  standard 
cottages.  The  fifth  steamer,  witli  ma- 
terial for  500,  was  turned  over  intact 
to  the  Italian  authorities  at  Naples,  her 


cargo  to  be  shipped  from  there  by  rail 
to  the  various  points  in  the  Palmi  dis- 
trict. 

The  outlook  upon  arrival  was  any- 
thing but  encouraging.  Ruin  lay  on 
every  hand,  clogging  the  thoroughfares 
and  making  passages  at  many  points 
dangerous.  Even  the  space  on  the  quay 
for  landing  our  cargoes  was  limited. 
The  material  had  to  be  transported  more 
than  a  mile  over  a  crooked,  difficult 
route,  by  slow-moving  ox-carts,  of  ca- 
pacify  infinitesimal  compared  with  the 
steamer's  huge  bulk. 

At  best  the  workmen  were  indiffer- 
ent, little  accustomed  to  American  tools 
or  wood-working.  Many  of  them  were 
unused  to  manual  labor  of  any  kind. 
And  no  one  had  the  least  idea  of  work- 
ing quickly.  So  little  was  accomplished 
in  the  first  two  days  that  the  task  in 
contemplation  looked  hopeless.  "We'll 
be  here  until  September,"  said  one. 
"About  June  15,"  I  returned.  And 
though  a  mere  guess,  it  proved  a  happy 
one. 

Work  began  with  two  American  car- 
penters, two  of  our  own  naval  carpen- 
ters, and  a  dozen  native  carpenters  and 
laborers.  About  thirty  American  sail- 
ors were  used  as  leaders  of  native  gangs, 
small  and  large,  at  various  kinds  of 
work  in  our  unique  construction  party. 
Lieutenant  Buchanan  managed  the  work 
in  Messina,  where  in  eight  weeks  the 
force  employed  grew  to  over  800,  with 
a  weekly  payroll  of  25,000  lire.  In  Reg- 
gio, Ensign  Wilcox  was  the  head  of  a 
similar  organization  of  nearly  500. 

The  Effect  of  a  Bonus 

Unloading  cargo  and  carting  to  the 
building  site  were  done  by  contract,  but 
we  had  to  follow  it  closely.  During 
the  first  month  a  sailor  accompanied 
each  group  of  carts,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent loss  by  theft  and  endless  delay 
on  the  road.  The  expedient  of  a  cop- 
per coin  to  the  driver,  2  cents  for  each 
load  of  lumber  delivered  on  the  build- 
ing site,  increased  the  rate  of  trans- 
portation three-fold.  The  first  aim  was 
to  strike  in  deep  quickly,  so  as  to  en- 
list every  man's  pride  and  determina- 
tion to  make  a  creditable  outcome;  and 
the  second  was  to  make  a  good  showing 
early  in  the  undertaking  in  order  to 
give  encouragement  to  our  own  party. 

Only  seven  American  carpenters  had 
been  originally  engaged  in  New  York; 
but  a  cablegram  brought  nine  more  with- 
in a  month.  For  three  weeks  we 
worked  at  maximum  speed,  taking  on 
new  hands  every  day  to  the  limit  of 
our  increasing  ability  to  manage  them. 
Difference  of  tongue  proved  less  of  a 
handicap  than  had  been  expected.  A 
good  many  of  the  Messinese  had  worked 
in  America,  and  these,  flocked  to  us 
for  employment.  Among  them  were 
found  a  few  reliable  leading  men.  Sev- 
eral boys  too  young  to  work  made  satis- 
factory interpreters. 


It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
our  American  carpenters  found  that  the 
most  effective  way  to  deal  with  ineffici- 
ent working  was  to  jump  into  the  midst 
of  a  group  and  with  swift  telling  strokes 
of  hammer  or  saw,  show  how  the  trick 
should  be  turned.  After  a  few  weeks 
the  handling  of  their  men  by  some  of 
these  carpenters  was  masterly.  One 
man  managed  single  handed  two  hun- 
dred men  working  in  fifty  separate 
groups. 

176  Houses  in  One  Week 

While  the  first  group  of  twelve  houses 
was  building,  for  the  camp,  the  original 
plans  and  framing  were  studied  and  al- 
tered, so  as  to  eliminate  every  unneces- 
sary piece  of  material.  Since  each  piece 
of  wood  had  two  ends  to  be  trimmed, 
every  piece  that  could  be  dispensed  with 
from  one  house  meant  2,000  fewer 
items  of  work  for  1,000  houses,  not 
to  mention  the  considerable  saving  of 
labor  in  handling,  and  the  saving  of 
material  itself  for  other  purposes.  In 
this  way,  except  as  to  roof  and  floor- 
ing, we  saved  fully  10  per  cent.  That 
and  other  savings,  and  some  extra  ma- 
terial sent  in  the  later  cargoes,  made 
up  enough  to  build  a  hospital,  two 
schools,  a  large  work  room,  a  church 
with  monastery  attached,  and  a  good 
sized  two-story  hotel. 

Another  modification  of  the  original 
house  plan  was  the  addition  of  a  kit- 
chen. This  had  a  brick  floor  and  two 
adjoining  walls  of  brick,  forming  an 
angle  in  which  was  a  fireplace  with  two 
iron  grates,  all  of  native  pattern,  so 
that  a  family  would  find  everything  fa- 
miliar. But  for  this  addition,  the  Amer- 
ican cottages  would  have  been  distinctly 
inferior  to  those  the  Italians  were  build- 
ing; and  doubtless  some  houses  would 
have  been  set  on  fire. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  work 
was  that  of  the  enclosing  gangs,  .four 
men  to  a  house.  These,  therefore,  be- 
came the  pace-makers,  and  it  was 
thought  at  first  that  two  houses  a  week 
by  each  enclosing  gang  would  be  a 
good  average  rate.  By  gradually  in- 
creasing the  force  to  fifty  enclosing 
gangs,  we  might  in  time  build  100  houses 
a  week.  Such  was  the  estimate;  but 
after  some  discussion  as  to  the  prob- 
able result,  a  bonus  of  one  lira  (20 
cents)  was  declared  to  every  man  of 
an  enclosing  gang  for  every  house 
completed.  The  effect  on  the  building 
rate  was  immediate;  and  instead  of 
only  100  houses  a  week,  there  were  176 
in  the  best  record  week,  174  the  next, 
or  350  in  a  fortnight  in  Messina  alone. 
The  count  for  one  day  was  36  in  Mes- 
sina and  20  in  Reggio.  This  was  at 
the  end  of  April  and  showed  a  well- 
sustained,  enthusiasm,  after  nine  weeks' 
labor. 

The  site  selected  for  Queen  Elena's 
model  settlement,  called  Villagio  Rcgina 
Elena,  was  a  small  suburban  property, 
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about  two  miles  north  of  the  municipal 
palace  and  three  miles  from  the  Ameri- 
can building  zone.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Captain  Bignami.  a  naval  con- 
structor, a  party  of  Italian  sailors  and 
infantrymen  built  up  a  good-sized  vil- 
lage, of  small  wooden  houses,  two  or 
three  stores,  various  workshops,  schools, 
and  a  church.  The  streets  were  well' 
laid  out,  lighted,  graded,  and  guttered; 
there  was  a  small  park,  with  flowers 
and  shrubbery;  and  provision  was  made 
for  continued  resident  control,  so  that 
the  settlement  might  really  be  an  ex- 
ample in  cleanly  and  well  ordered  living. 

In  accordance  with  invitation,  we 
built  75  of  our  houses  here:  and  as  a 
special  gift  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
a  sanatorium,  called  the  Elizabeth  Gris- 
com  Hospital,  was  added.  Our  best 
workmanship  was  done  on  these  build- 
ings, to  have  them  in  keeping  with  the 
Italian  part  of  the  village. 

Other  and  larger  buildings  were  un- 
dertaken at  the  suggestions  or  with  the 
approval  of  the  Italian  authorities — 
hotel,  church,  schools,  and  adjacent 
buildings,  all  solid,  permanent  struc- 
tures. For  this  work  the  natives  were 
not  sufficiently  skilled,  so  a  request  was 
sent  to  Switzerland  for  carpenters. 
Twenty-seven  were  sent  down. 

Outside  Messina,  Reggio,  and  Vil- 
lagio  Regina  Elena,  we  did  no  exten- 
work,  merely  erecting  the  49  por- 


tables and  building  a  number  of  model 
houses  for  the  local  workmen  to  copy. 
For  these  places  a  special  design  of 
house  was  made,  the  simplest  possible; 
because  the  native  carpenters  were  un- 
skilled, and  in  the  mountainous  locali- 
ties the  transportation-  problem  was  a 
serious  one. 

Occupying  the  Houses 

Our  work  being  practically  finished, 
it  was  decided  to  withdraw  our  party 
on  June  12.  A  few  days  before  that, 
the  construction  gangs  were  reorgan- 
ized, to  continue  as  before,  but  at  a 
less  rapid  rate,  and  under  supervision 
of  their  own  foremen  instead  of  our 
carpenters.  After  our  main  body  left, 
Ensign  Spofford  stayed  on  with  a  few 
carpenters  until  July  1,  to  see  the  paint 
and  kitchen  contracts  completed  and  to 
tie  up  other  loose  ends. 

Thus  the  American  work  ended. 
We  had  built  1,900  cottages,  and  12 
larger  buildings,  equivalent  in  labor  and 
material  to  270  cottages  more;  while 
other  material,  enough  for  1,000  houses, 
had  been  delivered  to  the  Italian  autho- 
rities, for  use  at  various  points.  For 
every  day  we  had  been  in  Messina, 
counting  Sundays,  holidays,  and  days 
of  weather  too  bad  for  work,  fifteen 
cottages  had  been  built. 

The  occupation  of  the  houses  began 
about  May  1,  307  in  the  first  fortnight, 


more  than  800  by  June  10.  Their  as- 
signment for  occupancy  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  local  committee  appointed 
by  the  prefect.  Before  leaving  Mes- 
sina, we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
many  of  them  filled,  by  needy  families 
of  all  degrees  of  life.  I  have  since 
learned  from  time  to  time  of  the  con- 
tinued usefulness  of  the  cottages;  of 
the  wholesome  influence  of  their  orderly 
arrangement  and  attractive  appearance. 
The  church  and  the  schools  are  in  con- 
stant use;  the  hotel  has  became  the 
center  of  the  better  class  of  life.  But 
better  than  all  that  was  the  vitality  that 
our  enterprise  contributed  toward  the 
restoration  of  the  city. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked: 
"Are  they  grateful?"  "Do  you  think 
they  appreciated  it  all?"  I  have  never 
doubted  it.  The  houses  speak  for  them- 
selves. They  were  accepted  with  genu- 
ine pleasure  and  satisfaction,  by  both 
tenants  and  officials.  What  counted 
most,  however,  was  the  spirit  in  which 
the  work  was  done.  Our  steady  indus- 
try, energy,  and  cleanly  and  orderly 
living  made  a  deep  impression.  And 
I  think  the  genuine  feeling  toward  us  is 
well  summed  up  in  the  parting  words 
of  the  retiring  prefect  that  "we  had 
dwelt  among  them  like  brothers,"  and 
had  rendered  "great  support  to  the  cause 
of  public  order  and  tranquility  through- 
out this  trying  period." 


How  a  Mine  Company  Helped  its  Sufferers 


THAT  adequate  compensation 
for  industrial  accidents,  when 
they  come  singly,  is  justly 
chargeable  to  the  operating 
cost  of  an  industry  has  been  accepted 
by  many  business  men,  but  a  holocaust 
is  usually  regarded  as  calling  for  com- 
munity charity,  for  "disaster  relief." 
Mot  always,  however.  The  following 
account  tells  how  a  mine  company  met 
an  explosion  that  killed  ninety-six  of 
its  employes,  by  voluntary  applying 
the  principle  of  a  workmen's  compensa- 
tion bill  then  pending  in  the  state  Leg- 
islature. 

The  explosion  occurred  April  23,  1913, 
in  the  Cincinnati  mine  located  in  Wash- 
ington County,  Pa.,  about  forty  miles 
south  of  Pittsburgh.  This  mine  is  op- 
erated by  the  Monongnhcla  River  Con- 
solidated Coal  and  Coke  Company,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company. 
The  explosion  was  caused  by  gas  liber- 
ated in  a  coal  vein. 

Within  two  days  after  the  explosion 
the  Associated  Charities  of  Pittsburgh, 
an  institutional  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  had  a  representative 
on  the  field  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  Red  Cross  assistance 
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were  necesary.  Scarcely  half  the  bodies 
of  the  victims  had  been  recovered. 

The  representative  tried  first  to  learn 
whether  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company 
would  pay  the  dependent  survivors  the 
sums  due  in  wages  earned  by  the  de- 
ceased. The  third  day  following  the 
disaster  was  pay  day.  The  entire  min- 
ing force  had  worked  full  time  between 
the  last  pay  day  and  the  time  of  the 
explosion.  The  minimum  daily  wage 
paid  by  the  company  was  $2.62.  Sums 
varying  from  $20  to  $35,  therefore,  had 
been  earned  by  the  deceased  miners 
in  this  period.  The  company  assured 
the  Red  Cross  that  prompt  payment  of 
wages  due  would  be  made. 

These  payments  enabled  the  families 
to  provide  for  their  immediate  needs. 
The  company  further  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  burial  of  the  decedents,  lim- 
iting the  funeral  expenses  to  $75. 

The  attitude  of  the  Red  Cross  toward 
the  company  was  consistently  one  of 
assumption  that  the  company  intended 


and  was  prepared  to  recognize  and  dis- 
charge its  full  measure  of  moral  re- 
sponsibility. To  what  extent  this  atti- 
tude shaped  the  course  pursued  by  the 
company  can,  of  course,  be  only  a  mat- 
ter of  conjecture.  The  relations  be- 
tween the  two  were  cordial  and  help- 
ful throughout. 

Shortly  after  the  disaster,  Monon- 
gahela  City,  Charleroi,  Washington  and 
several  small  mining  villages  near  the 
Cincinnati  Mine  simultaneously  formed 
relief  committees  and  raised  funds,  in 
the  larger  communities  by  press  and  pul- 
pit appeals,  and  in  the  villages  by  church 
collections  and  house-to-house  canvas- 
ses. Industrial  organizations  also  an- 
nounced the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
relief.  Groups  of  women  representing 
churches  and  relief  committees  visited 
the  afflicted  families.  At  the  outset  the 
chief  work  of  these  women  was  the  pro- 
vision of  mourning  apparel  for  the  be- 
reaved, although  in  some  instances  they 
made  cash  contributions  to  the  families. 
They  wisely  ceased  the  latter  when  they 
found  that  the  company  was  providing 
adequately  for  the  families'  material 
needs. 

As  a  result  of  meetings  called  on  the 
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initiative  of  the  Red  Cross,  at  which 
representatives  of  all  parties  interested 
in  the  relief  work  were  invited  to  be 
present,  the  Cincinnati  Mine  Relief 
Committee  was  formed.  This  was  an 
informal  organization  created  to  co- 
ordinate the  activities  of  the  constitu- 
ent groups.  At  the  earlier  meetings 
of  the  committee  the  Red  Cross  repre- 
sentative emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
coal  company  was  prepared  adequately 
to  care  for  the  temporary  needs  of  the 
afflicted  families  and  would  doubtless 
make  subsequent  provision  for  their 
continued  care.  Emphasis  was  also 
placed  upon  the  importance  of  not  ap- 
pearing to  assume  a  responsibility  which 
rested  primarily  with  the  coal  company 
and  secondarily  with  the  labor  organiza- 
tion, with  which  the  miners,  apparently 
without  exception,  were  affiliated. 

A  week  after  the  explosion  two  expe- 
rienced social  workers  entered  the 
field  as  agents  of  the  Red  Cross. 
During  the  next  month  they  obtained 
comprehensive  information  respecting 
the  status,  resources  and  needs  of  the 
families.  This  formed  the  basis  of  ac- 
tion by  the  Cincinnati  Mine  Relief 
Committee  in  such  incidental  relief-giv- 
ing as  was  found  necessary,  ;md  also 
proved  useful  to  the  company. 

Of  the  ninety-six  men  killed,  forty 
were  survived  by  widows  living  in  vil- 
lages adjacent  to  the  mine.  Thirty- 
two  of  these  widows  had  eighty-seven 
children,  all  but  eight  under  fourteen 
years  of  age.  The  remaining  eight  widows 
were  childless.  Eleven  of  the  thirteen 
who  reside  in  Europe  are  supposed  to 
have  one  or  more  children,  while  two 
are  supposed  to  be  childless.  Ten  of 
the  decedents  were  survived  by  rela- 
tives other  than  widows  and  children, 
who  are  living  in  the  United  States;  in 
four  instances  the  relatives  were  in  no- 
wise dependent  for  their  support  upon 
the  earnings  of  the  deceased.  Nine 
of  the  victims  were  said  to  have  rela- 


tives other  than  widows  and  children 
living  in  Europe.  The  remainder  passed 
as  single  men  (immigrants)  about  whose 
relatives,  if  any,  it  has  so  far  proved 
impossible  to  gain  information.  Thirty- 
six  of  the  victims  were  members  of 
lodges  which  pay  benefits  in  case  of 
death,  and  fifteen  carried  life  insurance, 
the  policies  ranging  from  $100  to  $1,000. 

The  Compensation 

The  Cincinnati  Mine  Relief  Commit- 
tee soon  resolved  itself  into  a  "case 
conference."  It  was  arranged  that  no 
constituent  organization  should  provide 
material  relief  in  any  case  until  it  had 
been  considered  by  the  committee.  The 
Red  Cross  field  workers  formed  a  me- 
dium of  contact  between  the  relief  com- 
mittee and  the  afflicted  families.  The 
majority  of  the  committee  members 
showed  quick  appreciation  and  made  in- 
telligent use  of  modern  methods  of  in- 
vestigation and  treatment  employed  by 
the  Red  Cross  workers.  Indeed,  the 
experience  of  the  Red  Cross  represen- 
tatives persuaded  them  that  in  their  few 
weeks'  activity  they  lived  through  a' 
century's  history  of  the  attitude  of  so- 
ciety toward  dependency. 

Beginning  with  the  indiscriminate  ma- 
terial-relief-giving phase  they  were 
led  to  a  perception  of  the  need  of  the 
organization  of  material  relief  agencies 
and  the  co-ordination  of  these  with 
other  social  forces  and  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  those  immaterial  forms 
of  sympathetic  enlightened  personal 
service  are  quite  as  necessary  as  the 
giving  of  material  relief.  The  process 
completed  itself  in  the  full  recognition,  on 
the  part  of  the  agency  primarily  con- 
cerned, of  its  responsibility  for  making 
provision  for  the  future  of  the  families  as 
a  matter  of  social  justice. 

Within  six  weeks  after  the  explosion 
the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company  proceed- 
ed to  take  releases  and  to  settle  with" 
the  victims'  relatives.  The  basis  of 


settlement  was  substantially  as  provid- 
ed in  the  workman's  compensation  bill 
then  pending  in  the  Pennsylvania  leg- 
islature, but  which  subsequently  failed 
of  passage. 

Those  eligible  for  compensation  were 
widows  and  children,  or  in  the  absence 
of  both  of  these,  fathers  and  mothers, 
or,  in  their  absence,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. The  compensation  was  to  con- 
tinue for  300  weeks,  or  in  the  case  of 
full  orphans  or  abandoned  children, 
until  such  children  reached  the  age  of 
sixteen  years.  It  was  to  be  computed 
on  the  basis  of  the  decedent's  average 
weekly  earnings,  exclusive  of  overtime, 
and  paid  periodically  as  wages  were 
paid.  The  childless  widow  was  by  the 
bill  allowed  25  per  cent  of  the  deced- 
ent's wage;  the  widow  with  one  child. 
40  per  cent,  and  so  on  to  a  maximum  of 
60  per  cent  for  the  widow  with  five 
or  more  children.  In  the  event  of  the 
remarriage  of  a  widow  payments  ceased. 
Lump  sum  settlements  were  to  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  compensation  dis- 
counted one-third. 

The  settlements  made  under  these  gen- 
eral provisions  have  involved  appropri- 
ation by  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Com- 
pany of  sums  ranging  from  $650  to 
$3,600  per  family  on  the  pension  plan 
of  payment,  and  from  $350  to  $1,050 
on  the  lump  sum  basis.  The  pension 
payments  cover  periods  of  from  forty- 
one  to  sixty-nine  months.  The  monthly 
grants  amount  to  from  $8.50  to  $37.50. 
As  between  lump  sum  and  pension  set- 
tlements the  division  of  choice  has  been 
about  even.  The  company  has  used 
every  reasonable  effort  to  effect  settle- 
ments on  the  pension  plan.  The  work 
is  now  practically  completed.  A  recent 
canvass  of  the  families  by  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Red  Cross  indicates  in 
virtually  every  instance  a  present  eco- 
nomic status  as  favorable  as  that  ex- 
isting immediately  before  the  mine  ex- 
plosion. 


Land  Relief  for  Sea  Disaster 


ROMAN  JABOULETSKI,  eigh- 
teen months  old,  was  delivered 
in  health  and  safety  to  his  par- 
ents in  Minneapolis  by  a  Red 
Cross  nurse  on  the  tenth  of  January. 
This  youngster  was  the  last  to  reach 
his  destination  of  those  who  survived 
the  wreck  of  the  S.  S.  Volturno.  On 
the  day  of  the  disaster  he  was  rescued 
by  a  ship  which  carried  him  and  his 
four  brothers  and  sisters  back  to  Liv- 
erpool. His  parents,  rescued  by  two 
different  ships,  were  landed  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  but  speedily  re- 
united. The  children  did  not  know 
whether  their  parents  had  been  saved 
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or  not,  and  the  parents  were  equally  in 
doubt  concerning  the  children. 

Upon  arrival  in  Liverpool  the  chil- 
dren were  all  sent  to  the  offices  of  the 
Uranium  Steamship  Company  in  Rot- 
terdam, where  they  had  embarked,  to 
await  news  of  their  parents.  Inquiry 
by  the  Red  Cross  Emergency  Relief 
Committee  brought  the  news  of  their 
safety,  and  immediately  arrangements 
were  made  to  have  the  children  sent  on 


to  New  York.  Roman,  however,  be- 
came ill  with  the  measles.  His  sick- 
ness was  prolonged,  and  in  November 
his  four  brothers  and  sisters  were  for- 
warded without  him  to  New  York,  and 
thence  taken  by  an  attendant  to  the 
parents  in  Minneapolis.  When,  two 
months  later,  Roman  was  finally  placed 
in  the  arms  of  his  parents,  he  failed 
to  recognize  them  and  cried  bitterly 
when  separated  from  the  nurse  who  had 
cared  for  him  on  the  last  stage  of  his 
lon£  journey. 

The  care  given  to  this  infant  during 
his  lonely  journeys  by  land  and  sea  is 
typical  of  the  relief  which  often  fol- 
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lows  shipwreck.  It  indicates  also 
the  sympathy  and  interest  with  which 
those  in  helpless  suffering  were  treated 
by  the  agents  of  the  steamship  com- 
pany and  by  all  others  with  whom  the 
Red  Cross  Committee  has  been  t33oci- 
ated  in  this  relief  work. 

Perhaps  the  most  affecting  reunion 
was  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Valentine 
Posantz.  They  had  started  to  the  United 
States  in  their  old  age.  They  were 
saved  from  the  Volturno  by  different 
boats.  The  husband  arrived  in  New 
York  first.  His  wife  was  landed  at 
Philadelphia.  Each  was  heartbroken, 
believing  the  other  dead.  They  had 
no  friends  in  this  country  and  no  rela- 
tives in  the  old  country.  It  was  late 
in  the  evening  when  Mrs.  Posantz  ar- 
rived in  'New  York  from  Philadelphia. 
She  was  taken  immediately  to  the  He- 
brew Sheltering  and  Immigrant  Aid 
Society,  where  her  husband  was  stay- 
ing. He  was  told  to  come  downstairs, 
that  a  visitor  had  come  to  see  him  on 
an  urgent  matter  of  business.  When 
he  was  brought  face  to  face  with  his 
wife  he  could  hardly  believe  it  was  she. 
The  old  man  and  woman  were  so  over- 
joyed that  they  could  not  think  of  sleep 
that  night  and  sat  up  until  morning 
talking  over  their  experiences.  Mr. 
Posantz  had  work  in  Nova  Scotia.  They 
•were  provided  with  transportation,  cloth- 
ing, and  a  small  sum  for  the  purchase 
of  household  effects. 

Clothes  and  Shelter 

The  story  of  the  Volturno  disaster 
well  illustrates  how,  in  these  days  of 
preparation  for  every  kind  of  emer- 
gency relief,  the  peculiar  difficulties  of 
shipwreck  are  met  on  land.  The  Vol- 
turno burned  on  Friday,  October  10. 
The  disaster  became  known  to  the  New 
York  newspapers  on  Saturday  after- 
noon. It  was  immediately  reported  to 
the  Red  Cross  Emergency  Relief  Com- 
mittee, and  by  its  chairman  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Mayor  Kline.  An  ap- 
peal for  funds  was  published  the  next 
day. 

On  Monday  afternoon  (a  holiday)  a 
full  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held. 
To  this  had  been  added  four  persons 
whose  positions  gave  them  special  op- 
portunities to  be  of  assistance.  These 
were  the  acting  commissioner  of  im- 
migration, the  director  of  the  Uranium 
S.  S.  Company,  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  and 
the  president  of  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities  of  New  York.  The  writer 
was  made  director  and  Edna  J.  Wake- 
field,  assistant  director.  The  former  had 
active  charge  of  the  organization  of 
the  work.  Miss  Wakefield,  with  as- 
sistants, had  charge  of  the  case  work, 
under  the  general  direction  of  an  ad- 
visory committee,  which  met  often  to 
discuss  individual  cases,  each  one  re- 


ceiving   full    consideration. 

There  were  562  passengers  on  the 
Volturno.  One  hundred  and  three  were 
lost.  Of  the  459  who  were  saved,  347 
eventually  came  to  New  York  on  four- 
teen different  ships,  and  82  others  were 
landed  in  Canada.  Twenty  of  the  sur- 
vivors who  were  landed  in  Europe  re- 
turned to  their  former  homes. 

The  plans  for  shelter  and  for  other 
temporary  relief  were  well  organized 
before  any  of  the  survivors  arrived. 
The  Council  of  Jewish  Women  col- 
lected new  clothing  in  ample  quantity, 
especially  lor  the  women  and  children. 
Its  trained  agents  rendered  invaluable 
assistance  in  locating  and  establishing 
the  identity  of  relatives  and  friends  of 
girls  and  women,  as  was  necessary  be- 
fore they  could  safely  be  sent  to  their 
destinations.  The  Clara  de  Hirsch 
Home  for  Immigrant  Girls  opened  its 
doors  and  freely  gave  the  service  of 
experienced  workers  for  the  shelter  and 
care  of  unmarried  girls.  The  Hebrew 
Sheltering  and  Immigrant  Aid  Society 
received  practically  all  other  survivors 
in  its  ample  and  hospitable  Home,  and 
willingly  and  efficiently  cared  for  their 
temporary  needs. 

Many  other  immigrant  societies  gen- 
erously offered  their  accommodations 
and  assistance,  as  did  also  St.  Vincent's 
Hospital.  Four  or  five  of  the  survivors 
were  met  by  relatives  who  took  them 
at  once  to  their  homes. 

Twelve  ships  rescued  the  survivors, 
many  of  whom  were  first  landed  in  dif- 
ferent European  ports.  Many  families 
were  thus  separated  and  widely  scat- 
tered. The  difficulty  of  securing  an  ac- 
curate list  of  the  passengers,  and  the 
greater  difficulty  of  learning  who  had 
been  lost,  became  almost  at  once  seri- 
ous obstacles  to  plans  for  permanent  re- 
lief. Because  of  their  unusual  char- 
acter, the  names  of  the  survivors  who 
were  taken  to  Europe  were  not  .trans- 
mitted to  this  committee  accurately. 
Many  of  them  indeed  seem  not  to  abide 
by  any  orthodox  orthography. 

The  wisdom  of  sheltering  the  sur- 
vivors, so  far  as  practicable,  in  a  single 
place  was  demonstrated  by  the  greater 
speed  and  efficiency  with  which  neces- 
sary personal  information  was  obtained, 
and  by  the  immediate  reunion  of  rela- 
tives upon  arrival  at  the  first  place  of 
shelter  in  this  country.  A  consider- 
able number  of  single  men  were  cared 
for,  after  their  first  day  on  shore,  by 
homes  maintained  for  the  care  of  im- 
migrants of  their  respective  races.  In 
each  of  these  clothing,  medical  atten- 
tion and  advice,  assistance  in  secur- 
ing employment,  and  temporary  help  of 
many  other  kinds  were  provided. 

The  survivors  were  enabled  to  com- 
municate with  their  relatives  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  They  were  at  once 
put  in  touch  with  those  who  understood 


their  language  and  customs  and  thus 
relieved  as  far  as  possible  from,  anxi- 
ety anti  uncertainty.  Each  one  was 
accompanied  to  his  train,  given  food 
for  his  journey,  and  advised  how  to  find 
friends  or  relatives  upon  arrival  at  his 
destination.  Messages  were  sent  in  ad- 
vance and  matters  of  transportation 
so  carefully  managed  that  no  one  of 
these  bewildered  people  had  any  diffi- 
culty en  route. 

All  the  ships  bearing  survivors  were 
met  at  the  dock  as  they  arrived.  The 
inspection  by  the  immigration  officials 
was  made  on  shipboard,  and  the  sur- 
vivors were  taken  in  automobiles  directly 
to  places  of  shelter.  Many  of  them 
were  obliged  to  remain  in  New  York 
for  weeks  before  missing  relatives  could 
be  found  and  an  appropriate  adjust- 
ment of  their  family  affairs  could  be 
made. 

The  Cost 

Among  the  439  survivors  who  reached 
America  were  53  family  groups,  36  sin- 
gle women,  and  237  men.  A  few  of 
the  latter  had  left  families  in  Europe, 
though  the  great  majority  were  unmar- 
ried. Not  a  single  full  orphan,  nor  a 
widow,  arrived  among  the  survivors. 
One  man,  seriously  injured  by  exposure 
and  over-exertion,  died  of  heart  dis- 
ease soon  after  arrival,  leaving  a  widow 
and  two  small  children.  He  received 
the  best  of  care  at  the  Beth  Israel  Hos- 
pital. 

To  this  family  $2,000  was  given 
from  the  relief  fund;  to  41  other  fam- 
ilies gifts  amounting  to  $4,034.59  were 
made.  To  35  of  the  single  women  $830 
was  distributed,  and  to  61  of  the  single 
men,  $1,602.55.  The  cost  of  shelter, 
clothing  and  other  temporary  relief  was 
$1,300,  making  the  total  relief  expendi- 
tures $9,767.14.  The  principal  loss  of 
property  was  of  clothing  and  bedding. 
Many  saved  what  money  they  had. 

The  contributions  amounted  to  $6,513.- 
64.  This  was  increased  by  an  appro- 
priation of  $5,000  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  held  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  Washington.  Of  this  a  con- 
siderable balance  remains  after  de- 
ducting the  cost  of  the  services  ren- 
dered. It  was  decided  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  extend  relief  to  the 
families  in  Europe  of  those  who  had 
been  lost. 

The  relief  appropriations  were  care- 
fully determined  in  each  case  to  meet 
the  existing  needs.  They  were  not  nec- 
essarily in  proportion  to  the  losses  sus- 
tained. A  large  part  of  this  money 
has  been  given  for  disbursement  into 
the  hands  of  other  relief  agencies  ip 
various  cities,  according  to  terms  state-1 
by  the  committee,  thereby  assuring  tv. 
the  Red  Cross  and  the  donors  to  the 
fund  the  best  possible  disposition  of 
the  contributions. 
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Applying  Business  Methods  to  Tornado  Relief 


HANDLING    a    tornado    relief 
fund   is  not  included  among 
the    ordinary   occupations   of 
the  business  man ;  but  that  the 
task  may  be  done  in  a  businesslike  man- 
ner is  apparent  from  the  experience  of 
Omaha  last  spring.  On  the  morning  fol- 
lowing the  disaster,  an  organization  came 
together  almost  by  chance,  born,  as   it 
were,  of  necessity.    Its  efficiency  was  the 
more  surprising  because  nobody  had  been 
in  the  cyclone  relief  business  before. 

At  ten  minutes  before  six  on  Easter 
Sunday  afternoon,  March  23,  1913,  af- 
ter an  unseasonably  sultry  day,  Omaha 
was  struck  without  warning  by  a  tor- 
nado, which  in  a  few  seconds  transform- 
ed a  well-defined  strip  of  the  city,  four 
and  a  half  miles  long  and  from  a  hun- 
dred feet  to  several  blocks  wide,  from  a 
tranquil,  orderly  region  into  one  of  utter 
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desolation,  ruin  and  confusion,  filled 
with  houses  completely  or  partly  de- 
stroyed, heaps  of  bricks,  stones  and 
boards,  scattered  furniture,  broken 
poles  and  tangled  electric  wires,  over- 
turned vehicles  and  household  effects. 
The  scene  was  made  more  appalling  by 
sudden  darkness,  the  shrieks  of  women 
and  children,  the  screams  and  groans 
of  the  injured  and  dying,  and  those  call- 
ing for  help.  Frantic  men  and  women 
sought  other  members  of  their  families 
or  tried  to  rescue  those  imprisoned  un- 
der fallen  buildings  before  it  was  too 
late.  Fire  starting  in  many  directions 
added  to  the  terror. 

Close  on  the  heels  of  the  tornado  fol- 
lowed torrents- of  rain.    After  that  came 
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bitter  cold.  The  rain  helped  to  put  out 
the  fires  and  to  prevent  a  wide-spread 
conflagration.  The  cold  added  to  tlir 
sufferings  of  the  homeless  and  <>i 
those  engaged  in  rescue  work.  Streets 
were  impassable  for  vehicles  and  dan- 
gerous for  pedestrians;  street-car  traf- 
fic was  stopped;  all  gas  and  electricity 
was  cut  off  and  telephonic  communic;i 
tion  rendered  impossible.  The  rest  of  tin- 
city  was  unharmed;  just  this  long,  nar- 
row strip,  passing  through  both  the  hand- 
somest and  the  most  thickly  settled  dis- 
tricts, which  the  storm  chose  for  its  in- 
conceivably swift  and  furious  course,  lay 
in  the  city's  midst,  isolated  and  almo>t 
annihilated. 

The  work  of  rescue  and  ministering 
to  the  injured  proceeded  throughout  tin- 
night.  After  that  the  first  necessity  wa* 
the  preservation  of  law  and  order.  The  fin- 
and  police  departments  were  immediately 
on  the  scene.  Early  Monday  morning 
troops  from  Fort  Omaha  and  two  compa- 
nies of  state  militia  were  sent  through 
the  center  of  the  stricken  district,  ami 
at  an  appointed  time  spread  out  in  both 
directions,  expelling  all  who  had  in> 
reason  for  being  there,  particularly 
some  who  might  have  come  to  loot. 
The  appearance  of  the  boys  in  khaki, 
who  could  enforce  their  authority  with 
bullets  if  necessary,  inspired  wholesome 
respect  in  the  lawless  and  idle.  For 
ten  days  this  part  of  the  city  was  tin 
der  military  guard. 

Card-Indexing  the  Disaster 

At  ten  o'clock  Monday  morning  Mayor 
James  Dahlman  assembled  a  mass  meet- 
ing of  citizens,  and  a  committee  of  fiftv 
was  at  once  organized.  This  body  elect- 
ed an  executive  committee  of  seven, 
but  it  was  soon  seen  that  even  seven 
was  too  unwieldly  a  number  to  act  rap- 
idly, and  four  members  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  were  chosen  to  handle 
all  relief  work:  C.  C.  Rosewater,  chair- 
man ;  D.  B.  Butler,  J.  M.  Guild  and  K. 
F.  Denison.  They  at  once  established 
headquarters  in  the  Council  Chamber  of 
the  City  Hall,  and  there  remained  on 
duty  day  and  night. 

Their  two  leading  principles  were,  to 
systematize  the  work  by  creating  depart- 
ments, and  to  fix  responsibility  and  au- 
thority. 

It  was  quickly  decided  that  the  first 
indispensable  step  was  to  ascertain  by 
means  of  a  census,  the  extent  of  the 
damage,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  amount 
and  character  of  relief  needed.  A 
card  was  devised  and  printed;  and  at 
noon  Monday,  two  hours  after  the  mass 
meeting,  150  men,  who  had  been  reached 
by  telephone,  met  in  the  Commercial 
Club.  Maps  of  the  devastated  region 
had  meantime  been  prepared.  The  district 
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was  divided  into  twenty-eight  sections 
and  a  captain  appointed  for  each,  with 
five  or  six  men  under  him.  Thus,  125 
picked  men  were  out  "on  the  field" 
by  one  o'clock,  twenty  hours  after  the 
storm,  and  were  actively  at  work  sizing 
up  the  situation,  ascertaining  the  number 

homes  totally  destroyed,  or  partly 
damaged,  the  financial  condition  of  the 
families,  whether  the  bread-winner  was 
disabled,  and  what  their  most  urgent  nee - 

:es  were. 

.  Relief  Stations 

The  committee  next  organized  a  force 
of  stenographers  and  accountants, 
mostly  volunteers,  who  gathered  at 
headquarters  Monday  night.  These 
office  assistants  classified  and  sum- 
marized the  information  contained  on 
the  cards  as  they  came  in,  with  the  result 
that  by  midnight  on  Monday,  the  size 
of  the  problem  was  known  with  reason- 
able accuracy. 

On  Monday  also  the  work  of  organiz- 
ing the  different  relief  stations  and  de- 
partments was  begun.  The  city  health 
officer  was  put  in  charge  of  the  com- 
mittee on  medical  aid.  Under  his  super- 
vision came  the  care  of  the  wounded, 
distribution  of  cases  among  the  differ- 
ent hospitals,  assignment  of  medical  as- 
sistants and  nurses,  and  burying  the 
dead. 

The  tornado-swept  strip  was  next  di- 
\  districts  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  relief.  A  station  was  established 
in  each,  usually  in  a  half-wrecked  build- 
ing and  always  in  the  very  worst  part 
where  supplies  were  actually  required. 
A  seventh  station  was  added  later  in 
the  downtown  district. 

The  relief  station  managers  were  au- 
tocrats in  their  districts.  The  principle 
in  choosing  them  was  to  draft  able  men 
an. I  fix  their  responsibility,  to  lay  out 
broad,  though  well-defined  plans  for  their 
respective  work,  I  nit  to  leave  to  each 
the  details  of  organization.  All  .•. 
$10,000  a  year  men,  not  volunteers 
though  they  served  gratuitously.  One. 
for  example,  was  the  general  super- 
intendent of  the  city's  largest  depart- 
ment store,  another  the  manager  of  one 
of  the  principal  jobbing  houses.  To  tin- 
discriminating  choice  of  these  station 
managers  the  efficiency  of  relief  di--- 
tribution,  was  largely  due. 

The  organization  of  each  station  con- 
sisted of  two  doctors,  two  trained  nur 
two  or  three  Red  Cross  and  Associated 
<  harity  workers,  somebody  to  keep  the 
accounts  and  the  card  system,  and  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  volunteer  workers  ami 
investigators. 

They  did  not  wait  for  people  to  come 
•he    relief    stations    but    sent    in- 
irators    out    to    hunt   them  up  and 
ect     a     detailed    list    of    their    n- 
Somr    people    had    lost   literally    every- 
thing ;   others  were  dazed,   and   needed 
somebody    to   cheer   them    up    and    find 


their  friends.  The  stations  were  supplied 
with  al!  sorts  of  necessities,  flour,  pota- 
toes, canned  meats,  beans — substantial 
foods  which  would  be  both  nourishing 
and  easily  assimilated.  The  army  ra- 
tion was  used  as  the  standard.  Each 
of  the  stations  handled  in  the  course 
of  twenty  days  something  like  $20,000 
worth  of  food  supplies,  clothing,  and 
all  sorts  of  miscellaneous  articles,  such 
as  soap,  towels,  handkerchiefs,  baby 
clothes,  cooking  utensils,  dishes,  cook- 
ing stoves,  washtubs,  tools  and  furni- 
ture. 

Very  soon  sufficient  quantities  of 
outer  clothes  had  been  contributed,  but 
underclothing  was  not  so  frequently 
given,  and  hence  had  to  be  bought. 
Also  half-ton  orders  of  coal  had  to 
be  supplied.  At  first  there  was  de- 
mand for  overcoats  and  heavy  win- 
ter clothing,  but  in  two  or  three  weeks 
it  became  warm,  and  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent character  of  clothing  was  needed. 

Some  people  had  saved  flieir  furni- 
ture, but  had  no  way  of  protecting  it. 
For  such  cases  a  section  of  the  audi- 
torium was  made  a  temporary  storage 
place,  and  the  head  of  one  of  the  trans- 
fer companies  was  put  in  charge  of 
transporting  "homeless  furniture." 


No  money  was  given  under  any  circum- 
stances. The  committee  or  station  heads 
had  none  to  give.  If  a  family  were 
not  able  to  rent  a  house,  an  order  was 
given  for  one  month's  rent,  and  the 
landlord  could  cash  it.  People  could 
get  anything  they  required.  If  they 
were  ill,  orders  were  issued  by  station 
managers  on  grocery  stores  for  eggs, 
milk,  ice,  or  on  drug  stores  for  medi- 
cine. It  was  possible  to  make  the  system 
very  elastic  because  of  the  high  char- 
acter and  ability  of  the  station  manager. 
He  was  supreme  in  his  district,  and  his 
order  was  good  for  anything  any- 
where. Whatever  the  relief,  however, 
the  committee  emphasized  the  fact  that 
it  was  simply  neighborly  assistance,  to 
tide  people  over  a  temporary  difficulty, 
not  charity. 

If  a  person  attempted  to  get  relief 
from  two  stations,  he  was  discovered  at 
once.  A  duplicate  record  of  all  relief 
tfiven  during  the  day  came  to  central 
headquarters  every  night,  was  indexed 
and  a  copy  sent  to  every  station.  At- 
tempted duplications,  however,  were 
rare.  During  the  relief  operations  the  Au- 
ditorium, with  a  floor  space  of  132 
by  264  feet,  became  a  vast  warehouse, 
filled  with  groceries,  clothing,  and  sup- 
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plies  of  every  kind  which  poured  in  from 
all  sides.  Clothing  was  fumigated,  and 
then  sorted  as  to  character,  size  and 
condition,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  calls 
from  the  relief  stations.  The  committee 
obtained  trucks  from  jobbing  houses, 
breweries  and  other  business  places, 
and  organized  a  system  of  distribution 
from  the  Auditorium  to  the  relief  sta- 
tions, two  or  three  miles  from  head- 
quarters. 

Omaha  Self-Sufficient 

Charles  C.  Rosewater,  publisher  of  the 
Omaha  Bee,  directed  the  general  or- 
ganization of  the  work.  He  originated 
and  executed  the  plan  which  formed 
the  groundwork  of  the  campaign — the 
census  taking,  the  card  system,  and  the 
idea  of  centering  responsibility  in  dif- 
ferent departments,  while  focusing  the 
final  authority  and  business  management 
at  the  headquarters.  It  was  much  as  if 
in  a  few  days  a  concern  was  created 
to  conduct  a  business  of  five  million  dol- 
lars a  year;  and  it  was  largely  due  to 
this  thorough  and  prompt  systematizing 
that  chaos  was  reduced  to  order  so 
quickly. 

In  many  practical  matters  the  commit- 
tee had  the  benefit  of  the  active  assist- 
ance of  Major  C.  F.  Hartman,  in  com- 
mand at  Fort  Omaha,  whose  knowledge 
of  military  organization  was  most  val- 
uable, and  of  Capt.  Stritzinger,  a  vet- 
eran of  the  San  Francisco  disaster. 

All  assistance  from  the  outside  was 
accepted  gratefully.  The  largest  single 
outside  contribution  to  the  relief  fund 
was  $50,000,  sent  by  the  American  Red 
Cross.  It  happened,  however,  that  on 
the  day  following  the  Omaha  cyclone, 
a  still  heavier  misfortune  befell  the  peo- 
ple of  Dayton  and  other  Ohio  cities. 
Omaha  felt  that,  while  its  calamity  was 
great,  the  financial  loss  was  not  so  large 
that  a  self-reliant  and  prosperous  com- 
munity could  not  in  the  main  bear  its 
own  burdens.  The  result  proved  this 
conclusion  correct.  On  April  20,  the 
citizens'  relief  fund  had  reached  a  total 
of  $272,560,  while  the  aggregate  of  re- 
lief in  all  forms  was  $1,155,687.  At 
that  date  the  committee  had  paid  out 
in  cash  only  some  $85,000. 

One  of  the  first  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come was  getting  traffic  under  head- 
way. It  was  impossible  for  the  street 
commissioner  to  remove  the  debris 
fast  enough,  and  so  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  week  the  committee 
worked  out  a  "clean  up"  on  a  big  scale. 
A  sub-committee  got  jobbing  nouses, 
factories,  and  other  concerns  whose 
men  were  accustomed  to  heavy  work, 
to  lend  them  for  this  purpose.  About 
four  thousand  of  these  men,  mostly  under 
their  own  foremen,  put  in  the  second 
Saturday  following  the  tornado,  and 
the  Saturday  after  that,  in  clearing  the 
streets,  sorting  out  valuable  material  and 
piling  it  up  for  use  in  rebuilding.  About 


half  of  them  worked  on  Sunday  as  well. 

A  committee  form  the  Ministerial 
Union  came  to  headquarters  and  ob- 
jected to  the  Sabbath  being  pro- 
faned in  this  way.  It  was  pointed 
out  to  them  that  as  the  Lord  had  per- 
mitted the  tornado  to  destroy  the  city 
on  Sunday,  it  did  not  seem  as  if  there 
could  be  any  reasonable  objection  to 
using  that  day  to  restore  it.  This  vol- 
unteer street  cleaning  work  was  esti- 
mated to  have  saved  the  city  $10,000. 

The  park  department  put  out  all  their 
men  who  understood  such  work  to  trim 
trees.  Many  were  saved  who  would 
have  been  lost  had  it  not  been  for  prompt 
and  skillful  treatment. 

Although  they  acted  independently  of 
the  relief  committee  the  public  ser- 
vice corporations  were  of  immense  as- 
sistance in  getting  things  going  quickly. 
On  the  day  following  the  tornado,  five 
hundred  linemen  and  other  workers 
were  brought  to  the  city  to  repair  the 
telephone  system.  Gas,  electric  and  tele- 
graph companies  used  prompt  measures. 
By  Thursday  the  street  cars  were  run- 
ning on  almost  normal  schedule. 

The  Morgue 

One  memorable  incident  was  the  faith- 
ful service  of  the  telephone  girls 
at  the  Lake  street  exchange  on  the 
night  of  the  cyclone.  This  sta- 
tion, in  the  very  heart  of  the  tornado 
swept  district,  was  among  the  few  build- 
ings that  escaped  destruction,  although 
its  windows  -were  shattered  and  the 
street  approaches  were  strewn  with 
debris.  Major  Hartman  immediately 
seized  upon  it  as  temporary  head- 
quarters for  his  patrol,  and  like- 
wise as  a  refuge  for  the  injured  and 
a  morgue  for  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 
The  girls  on  duty  that  night  went  to 
their  posts  as  usual  and  stuck  to  their 
switchboards,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
in  one  corner  of  the  room,  until  the 
undertakers  arrived,  the  gruesome  sight 
of  the  dead  was  perhaps  little  worse 
than  that  of  the  surgeons  at  work,  ren- 
dering aid  to  the  injured.  Soldiers,  who 
had  been  at  once  detailed  into  regular 
relief,  snatched  a  brief  nap  in  another 
corner,  and  others  waiting  for  their  pa- 
trol lounged  smoking  and  talking  in 
groups.  An  artist,  looking  for  realism, 
could  have  found  nothing  more  striking. 

Rebuilding  was  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lem the  Relief  Committee  had  to  deal 
with.  Nearly  2,200  houses  had  been  dam- 
aged and,  of  these,  752  were  destroyed 
beyond  repair.  A  committee  of  the 
Real  Estate  Exchange  furnished  a 
detailed  report  of  the  value  of  each 
piece  of  property  involved.  But 
much  more  had  to  be  known.  In  the 
words  of  Mr.  Rosewater:  "The  per- 
sonal situation  of  each  applicant  had 
a  bearing  on  the  case;  the  age,  earning 
ability  of  the  members  of  the  family, 
the  amount  of  equity  which  they  held 


in  the  property  originally,  whether  or 
not  they  received  tornado  insurance  or 
assistance  other  than  that  rendered  by 
the  committee;  and  some  forty  or  fifty 
other  questions  were  necessary  to  be 
answered  in  order  to  act  on  any  case 
intelligently." 

The  Apportionment 

Day  after  day  the  committee  sifted 
out  this  mass  of  information,  not  alone 
keeping  in  view  the  needs  of  the  par- 
ticular applicant,  but  determining  what 
was  the  utmost  that  could  be  done  tor 
him  without  infringing  upon  the  just 
claims  of  others.  After  June  4  no  new 
applications  were  accepted.  Then  the 
apportionment  began. 

The  building  department  of  the  com- 
mittee furnished  estimates  of  the  amount 
of  damage  and  cost  of  repair  or  rebuild- 
ing. The  same  system  was  adopt- 
ed here  as  in  the  general  relief 
work,  furnishing  labor  and  materials, 
but  not  giving  the  applicant  money;  only 
after  the  completed  work  had  been  in- 
spected and  certified  to  by  the  building 
department  were  vouchers  issued.  A 
great  deal  of  labor  was  furnished  and 
expense  borne  by  individuals  affected. 

The  self-reliant  and  helpful  spirit 
of  many — though  this  is  an  extreme 
case — is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  re- 
ply of  an  elderly  mechanic  when  he  pre- 
sented his  voucher  for  payment.  The 
treasurer,  looking  at  it,  exclaimed, 
"Why,  this  is  for  only  half  the  amount 
the  committee  awarded  you." 

"Yes,"  said  the  mechanic,  "I  know. 
Wife  and  I  talked  it  over  last  night  after 
supper,  and  we  concluded  that  there 
were  others  who  would  need  that  money 
more  than  we  do." 

Assistance  in  repairing  and  rebuild- 
ing was  rendered  by  the  committee  in 
722  cases,  the  amount  averaging  $397, 
and  ranging  from  $17.25  to  $1,250. 

When  the  Relief  Committee  had  com- 
pleted their  task  they  requested  that  a 
committee  of  review  be  appointed  by  the 
committee  of  fifty  to  pass  upon  all  their 
acts  from  the  beginning,  and  to  make 
an  audit  of  their  accounts  through  a 
qualified  public  accountant.  This  was 
done,  and  they  were  relieved  of  their 
duties  with  a  highly  complimentary  tes- 
timonial as  to  the  thoroughness,  efficiency 
and  economy  of  the  methods  they  had 
followed. 

Not  a  cent  had  been  wasted,  not  a  de- 
serving case  had  been  refused  all  the 
relief  to  which  it  was  entitled.  If  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  their 
co-workers  had  been  receiving  large 
salaries,  or  if  they  had  been  working  in 
the  interest  of  a  profitable  concern  in 
which  they  had  a  personal  stake,  they 
could  not  have  employed  more  practical 
business  methods,  more  vigilance,  or 
more  "hustle."  As  it  was,  they  were 
working  neither  for  glory  nor  for  profit, 
but  solely  for  the  public  good. 
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Why  Not  Emergency  Relief  Drills? 


WE  have  fire  drills  in  our 
schools  and  factories.  Why 
not  emergency  relief  drills  for 
cities  and  towns?  Why  not 
require  every  mayor,  before  entering 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  to  think 
out  his  course  of  action  in  case  of  dis- 
aster? Let  us  come  back  to  this  sug- 
gestion after  seeing  what  emergency  re- 
lief means. 

A  Mississippi  river  levee  breaks.  The 
waters  spread  over  a  wide  area.  Rail- 
roads are  overflowed,  and  trains  stopped. 
Animals,  domestic  and  wild,  seek  the 
highest  points  of  land.  People  move 
upstairs  or  into  the  attic.  The  waters 
will  remain  for  weeks  and  possibly 
months.  Pestilence  and  famine  stare 
from  out  the  murky  tides. 

How  can  relief  be  given  to  these  peo- 
ple? This  is  not  a  problem  in  mathe- 
matics with  only  one  answer. 

The  first  element  in  the  answer  is,  Do 
something.  The  example  of  decisive  ac- 
tion inspires  confidence,  enlists  support, 
and  clarifies  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  easy  to  say  Do,  but  what  shall 
be  done?  Conditions  like  these  show 
how  completely  we  are  creatures  of 
habit.  We  are  born  into  a  world  that 
has  certain  ways  of  doing  things.  We 
learn  our  little  routine  and  keep  in  our 
own  particular  rut  for  a  while  and  then 
pass  on  and  another  fills  the  rut.  When 
a  great  catastrophe  has  shattered  the 
regular  modes  of  action  and  the  civic, 
economic,  and  commercial  organization 
is  out  of  gear,  it  is  necessary  to  devise 
a  plan  that  will  grip  the  disturbed  con- 
ditions, establish  order  in  chaos,  gradu- 
ally disentangle  the  wrecks  of  property 
and  lives,  and  save  as  much  of  both  as 
possible.  In  doing  this  there  are  certain 
facts  to  be  kept  in  mind. 

Help  Unfailing 

The  American  people  will  furnish  the 
means  necessary  to  give  such  emer- 
gency relief  as  will  probably  be  needed 
by  any  community  in  this  country.  In 
planning  what  to  do,  you  can  count  on 
that.  During  the  flood  of  1912,  when 
the  friendly  hills  of  Baton  Rouge  gave 
a  temporary  home  to  thousands  who  had 
fled  from  the  Mississippi  bottoms,  some 
of  the  refugees  found  it  very  profitable 
to  go  begging  from  house  to  house  and 
from  store  to  store  as  "flood  sufferers." 
When  the  matter  was  reported  to  the 
relief  committee  it  promptly  requested 
through  the  press  that  those  in  need 
apply  to  the  relief  offices,  and  that  per- 
sons found  begging  on  the  streets  be 
arrested  and  dealt  with  according  to  the 
discretion  of  the  city  judge. 

Some  people  hold  that  the  firmness 
of  business  rules  is  destructive  of  the 
fpirit  of  charity.  But  professional 
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beggary  is  no  compliment  to  the  char- 
itable spirit  of  a  people.  In  emergency 
relief  work  strict  business  procedure  is 
wise. 

Disaster  Publicity 

The  humanitarian  spirit  of  our  people 
expresses  itself  most  largely  through  the 
American  Red  Cross.  Therefore,  one 
of  the  first  things  to  be  done  is  to  tell 
the  American  people  and  the  American 
Red  Cross  just  what  you  need.  To  tell 
the  people,  tell  the  press;  to  tell  the 
Red  Cross,  wire  the  national  director, 
Washington,  D.  C.  If  the  emergency 
seems  to  demand  it,  tell  your  govern- 
ment by  communicating  through  your 
congressman  and  senators. 

In  giving  the  people  the  Red  Cross, 
and  the  government  the  facts,  do  not 
report  mere  "hearsay."  Get  facts.  This 
is  difficult  to  do.  Imagination  is  aflame 
and  every  fact  is  magnified  out  of  all 
semblance  to  itself.  There  will  be  those 
who  see  in  the  general  call  for  help  an 
opportunity  to  get  more  if  the  tales  of 
distress  are  made  sufficiently  harrowing. 
They  come  forward  with  stories  of  sick- 
ness, starvation,  and  death  that,  if  true, 
would  move  the  world  to  give.  In- 
vestigate. Get  facts.  Establish  the 
facts  in  the  mouths  of  two  or  three 
witnesses,  if  possible.  Further,  ar- 
range at  the  outset  such  a  system  of  rec- 
ords as  will  preserve  an  accurate  history 
of  your  relief  operations.  This  record 
must  be  absolutely  correct  regarding 
cash  receipts  and  disbursements. 

Relief  work  is  in  none  of  its  elements 
a  money-making  business.  The  occasion 
for  it  is  the  loss  of  life  and  property, 
and  the  chance  of  averting  further  loss. 
People  give  money,  clothes,  food,  and 
services  with  no  thought  of  gain  to 
themselves,  but  with  an  eager  desire  to 
save  others  from  crushing  loss.  Those 
who  handle  the  charities  should  be  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  charity.  The 
gift  should  be  magnified  in  its  power 
for  good  because  it  is  handled  by  those 
whose  only  desire  is  to  do  good  to  their 
fellows.  When  other  considerations 
than  these  enter  the  relief  councils,  be- 
ware. 

"It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive." A  high-spirited  man,  though  in 
distress,  would  rather  suffer  long  than 
receive  gifts.  Free  food  and  raiment 
dull  the  sense  of  independent  thrift. 
Your  relief  measures  are,  therefore,  an 
evil,  but  the  least  of  the  evils  before  you. 
Your  aim  should  be  to  restore  quickly 
the  stricken  community  to  self-support. 

When  the  clamor  for  help  was  great- 


est in  one  of  our  floods,  a  man  whose 
spirit  of  charity  was  large,  exclaimed 
that  we  should  have  a  million  dollars  to 
"do  for  these  people  what  they  need." 

"Yes,"  said  one  of  better  judgment, 
"if  you  had  resources  enough  you  would 
change  that  population  of  industrious 
farmers  into  a  race  of  professional 
beggars." 

Taking  for  granted,  then,  a  prompt 
money  response  and  clear-cut  business 
methods,  what  needs  should  we  plan  to 
meet? 

The  requirements  of  relief  will  usually 
fall  under  the  heads  of  order,  health, 
food,  clothing,  and  housing.  These  sug- 
est  five  strong  men  as  needed  for  chiefs 
of  these  departments.  For  the  first,  the 
chief  of  police,  the  sheriff,  an  army  of- 
ficer, or  some  person  with  courage  and 
ability,  may  be  selected.  For  health, 
organize  the  doctors  into  two  divisions, 
sanitary  and  medical.  They  know  what 
to  do.  For  willing  service  in  time  of 
need,  doctors  as  a  class  are  unexcelled. 
For  head  of  the  commissary  department 
a  merchant  who  knows  the  grocery  line 
and  is  a  good  organizer  will  do.  Any 
person  of  executive  ability  can  handle 
the  clothing  department.  For  housing, 
secure  a  resourceful  person  who  can 
make  a  quick  inventory  of  the  available 
housing  facilities  and  who  can  contrive 
by  tentage,  temporary  sheds,  etc.,  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

Your  Organization 

These  requirements  can  best  be  met 
by  definite  organization.  First  appoint 
a  relief  manager  or  executive  officer. 
Who  shall  appoint  him  ?  The  community 
upon  which  the  work  devolves.  The 
mayor  may  do  it.  The  mayor  and  coun- 
cil may  do  it.  A  mass  meeting  for  the 
purpose  may  do  it.  Do  it  now.  Do  not 
select  a  man  for  the  job  because  he  "has 
the  time."  The  man  who  has  the  time 
has,  in  all  probability,  none  of  the  other 
important  qualities  needed.  The  man 
you  want  is  a  man  of  executive  ability 
who  has  a  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs. 

Having  chosen  him,  call  upon  your 
people  to  co-operate  with  him  in  any 
way  he  requests.  He  will  at  once  call 
to  his  aid  a  council  of  the  best  men  in 
the  community,  one  to  be  chief  of  each 
of  the  following  offices:  dispensation, 
survey  and  information,  commissary, 
homes,  treasury,  sanitation,  and  medi- 
cine. 

The  chief  of  dispensation  will  call  to 
his  aid  a  number  of  workers  to  go  among 
the  people  who  need  relief.  What  is 
needed  will  be  reported  to  the  chief  in 
charge  who  will  order  from  the  proper 
department.  Thus  in  a  few  hours  peo- 
ple are  at  work  among  the  needy. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  catastrophe 
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is  a  great  flood.  A  division  of  the  dis- 
pensory  committee  is  out  in  the  flooded 
area  and  finds  human  beings  and  live- 
stock crowded  on  a  high  spot  of  ground 
waiting  for  relief.  It  sends  word  by  a 
swift  launch  to  the  nearest  'phone  and 
calls  for  extra  boats.  The  request  goes 
to  the  commissary.  That  chief,  we  will 
suppose,  has  sent  out  all  the  boats  that 
could  be  found.  He  at  once  calls  for 
carpenters,  sends  for  materials,  and  sets 
to  work  building  flats  and  other  con- 
venient craft  for  the  purpose,  and  dis- 
patches them  to  the  the  scene  of  rescue. 

Another  division  of  the  dispensary 
committee  finds  some  sick  people  among 
those  brought  out  of  the  flooded  area. 
The  medical  department  is  called  and 
the  sick  are  taken  to  a  hospital  which 
that  chief  has  already  provided.  The  chief 
of  sanitation  calls  a  committee  to  his  aid 
and  makes  a  sanitary  survey  at  once  and 
follows  it  by  taking  such  steps  as  will 
meet  the  emergencies. 

I  shall  not  forget  the  comfort  I  found 
in  an  able  and  energetic  chief  of  the 
sanitary  department  here  in  Baton 
Rouge.  We  had  some  7,000  flood 
refugees  in  and  about  this  city.  That 
was  30  per  cent  more  than  the  normal 
population.  A  sanitary  system  good  for 
a  city  in  normal  conditions  is  inadequate 
for  a  third  more  people,  and  our  system 


wasn't  tuo  giHui  in  the  first  place.  I 
called  an  energetic,  hustling,  whole- 
souled,  good  common-sense  Texan,  a 
t'hristian  minister  ,and  said: 

"Parson,  what  troubles  me  more  than 
anything  else  is  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  sections  where  many  of  the  poor- 
er people  among  the  flood  refugees  are 
finding  homes.  I  want  a  man  to  go  from 
square  to  square,  from  camp  to  camp, 
and  if  need  be  from  lot  to  lot,  and  see 
just  what  the  conditions  are.  Wher- 
ever they  are  not  first-class,  hire  a  squad 
of  men  and  do  whatever  is  necessary 
to  make  them  first  class.  Will  you  do 
it?"  , 

He  did  it.  When  the  emergency  was 
over  and  the  people  had  gone  back  to 
their  homes,  it  was  declared  by  the 
physicians  that  there  had  not  been  the 
slightest  increase  of  sickness  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  flood  refugees.  It  cost 
money  to  do  it,  but  the  result  was  worth 
the  price. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  further 
details.  The  first  thing  done,  there  will 
be  little  difficulty  in  finishing  the  work. 

Since  no  community  is  exempt  from 
the  possibility  of  catastrophe,  the  lead- 
ers of  each  community  should  consider 
what  should  be  done  at  once  if  disaster 
occurs.  This  brings  uS  back  to  the 
question  raised  at  the  outset :  Whv  not 


emergency  relief  drills  for  communi- 
ties? They  would  be  of  two  kinds: 

First,  a  drill  in  what  we  should  do  if 
our  community  were  stricken.  Under 
this  point  talk  and  plan  plainly  so  that 
if  the  unlooked-for  should  happen,  the 
organization  will  be  ready  in  advance. 

Second,  what  we  should  do  if  another 
community  suffered?  Using  the  same 
organization,  take  up  a  collection.  Let 
every  person  give  his  mite.  Big  gifts 
are  good  and  in  the  past  we  could  not 
have  done  without  them.  But  how  fine 
it  would  be  if  the  sum  total  were  made 
up  of  a  great  number  of  small  gifts! 
A  penny  from  each  family  in  this  nation 
would  make  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars. 

One  of  the  first  things  many  of  us 
think  of  is  to  send  "old  clothes."  1 
don't  like  "old  clothes."  I  have  seen 
boxes  and  boxes,  enough  to  make  cars 
and  cars,  of  them.  Some  of  them  are 
so  very,  very,  very  old !  Pardon  me,  I 
would  not  appear  ungrateful.  I'm  sure 
those  to  whom  the  clothes  were  given 
were  delighted,  and  it's  quite  likely  that 
the  very  old  clothes  came  from  me  and 
my  neighbors.  But  disease  and  sickness 
have  so  many  chances  for  distribution 
through  this  medium  that  I  vote  against 
"old  clothes"  as  an  emergency  relief 


measure. 
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THERK  are  many  things  of  special 
interest  to  the  student  of  social 
questions  in  China  at  the  present 
time,  both    in    connection    with 
the  established  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try and  in  connection  with  the  transition 
which  is  now  in  process.     One  of  the 
problems  which  is  as  old  as  the  country 
itself  and  almost  as  old  as  the  human 
race  is  the  famine  problem.     It  may  be 
of  interest  however  to  have  some  account 
of  the  actual  process  of  relief  as  I  saw 
it  last  year  in  three  different  parts  of 
the  famine  district. 

The  government  of  China  in  the  past 
lias  been  so  loose-jointed  that  the  idea 
"f  national  supervision  of  the  dykes 
along  a  great  river  like  the  Yangtsze 
seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  the  Chin- 
ese. On  the  contrary,  responsibilty  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  dykes  both  along 
the  large  rivers  and  along  the  smaller 
streams  and  canals  (with  which  the  coun- 
try is  covered)  is  left  with  the  villages 
and  families  occupying  the  land  adjacent 
to  the  particular  sections  of  the  dyke  in 
ouestion.  The  dyke  is  therefore  as  strong 
as  the  laziest  and  most  improvident  fam- 
ily or  the  most  unenterprising  village 
makes  it.  In  times  of  flood  it  is  supple- 
mented by  a  narrow  embankment  on  top 
of  the  true  dyke,  and  a  wind-storm 
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means  that  this  flimsy  protection  will  be 
broken,  the  waters  will  begin  to  pour 
over  the  dyke,  and  in  a  few  hours  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  property  will 
be  destroyed  and  many  lives  lost.  A  com- 
paratively small  increase  in  the  initial 
expenditure  coupled  with  centralized  su- 
pervision of  the  entire  dyke  system  would 
have  saved  all  this  loss  except  in  times 
of  the  most  extreme  floods  when,  in  the 
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opinion  of  Charles  D.  Jameson,  the  Red 
Cross  engineer,  no  human  power  could 
control  the  waters. 

Such  being  the  conditions,  money  given 
to  save  the  lives  of  the  people  who  are 
starving  does  nothing  toward  remedying 
the  cause  of  the  suffering.  It  does  save 
some  lives,  but  the  percentage  saved 
is  very  small,  and  unfortunately  the  num- 
ber degraded  into  beggary  as  a  result  of 
this  sort  of  charity  is  very  large  indeed, 
if  the  testimony  of  missionaries  in  the 
afflicted  districts  may  be  accepted. 

The  primary  cause  of  famines  in  China 
is  floods,  but  there  are  several  aggravat- 
ing circumstances  (what  I  am  saying  ap- 
plies specifically  to  the  lower  Yangtsze 
valley,  although  it  may  be  true  of  other 
regions) .  In  the  first  place  it  has  been  a 
regular  practice  of  the  rice  merchants 
to  take  advantage  of  famine  periods  to 
get  a  "corner"  on  rice  and  raise  the 
prices  until  they  were  prohibitive,  so 
that  many  of  the  families  who  would 
otherwise  have  had  sufficient  means  to 
weather  the  storm  are  ruined.  They  may 
starve  or  the  daughters  may  be  sold  into 
slavery,  or  so  much  of  the  land  may  be 
sold  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  fam- 
ily to  make  a  living  in  the  future. 

In  the  second  place  such  "corners"  in 
the  market  are  the  more  easily  effected 
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aisc  of  the  totally   maik-tuialc  iiii.ui.-. 

ransportation.    In  all  this  region  it  is 

ost  absolutely  true  that  there  are  no 
means  of  transportation  save  by  boat, 
«  heel-barrow,  and  men's  shoulders.  Don- 
krys  are  used  to  some  extent,  but  the 
wheelbarrow  is  of  limited  usefulness. 
Thus  H  is  entirely  possible  for  hundreds 
«'f  people  to  starve  from  want  of  food 
« \en  when  they  have  sufficient  wealth  to 

food  if  it  could  be  conveyed  to  them. 

Laborers'  Incomes 
In  the  third  place  the  great  mass  of 
people  live  so  very  near  the  verge 
of  starvation  that  one  year  of  reverse 
means  death  to  great  numbers.  Our 
teachers — men  who  are  really  educated 
.md  have  spent  years  in  obtaining  their 
« 'lucation,  Chinese  though  it  is — receive 
five  dollars  gold  a  month  and  board 
themselves  and  support  large  families.  A 
"  >rking  man  in  the  country  gets  per- 
haps two  to  two  and  a  half  dollars  gold 
a  month  and  supports  a  family.  This 

•  Iocs  not  mean  that  there  is  some  alchemy 
m  China  by  means  of  which  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  money  is  multiplied  many 
t  'I<1  (although  on  account  of  the  cheap- 
ness of  labor  it  is  greater).     It  really 
means  that  the  average  Chinese  lives  al- 
most exclusively  on  very  poor  rice  and 

se  vegetables,  that  he  spends  almost 
nothing  for  clothing  and  housing  and 
tli.it  he  has  absolutely  no  luxuries.  Lay- 
ing up  for  a  rainy  day  is  impossible  un- 

such  conditions,  and  a  crop  failure 

•is  starvation. 

In  the  fourth  place  the  Chinese  officials 
in  probably  the  majority  of  cases  have 

•her  interest  in  relieving  famine  than 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the  peace.  If 
^>me  relief  ;s  not  provided  the  people 
will  rebel.  However,  in  this  very  con- 
nection it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  relief 
-tnt  from  Peking  never  reaches,  in  its 

•  'itirety,  the  people  for  whom  it  is  in- 

<\.  The  official  hands  through  which 
;•  passes  are  all  lined  with  "squeeze." 
So  true  is  this  that  the  people  confidently 
l>elicve  that  the  missionary  gets  a  big 
"rake-off"  when  he  distributes  relief  to 
tlicm.  I,ast  year  a  physician  completely 


wore  himself  nut  working  for  and  with 
the  famine  sufferers,  ami  when  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  America  for  rest,  the 
people  said  he  was  going  home  to 
spend  the  money  he  had  ni;t<if  in  famine 
relief  work.  It  is  not  because  the  people 
are  ungrateful  but  because  there  has  been 
nothing  in  their  past  experience  to  lead 
them  to  suppose  that  anybody  would  have 
any  motive  for  disinterested  giving.  So 
true  is  this  that  many  of  the  missionaries 
are  really  skeptical  as  to  the  usefulness 
of  famine  relief  work  as  a  means  of 
gaining  influence  with  the  Chinese — al- 
though it  seems  to  me  this  must  be  a 
shortsighted  view. 

I  do  not  make  these  statements  with 
the  intention  of  harshly  criticising  the 
Chinese,  for  I  admire  and  believe  in 
them,  but  simply  as  indicating  their 
point  of  view  about  public  relief.  The 
same  men  who  would  steal  the  money 
n  to  save  the  lives  of  their  starving 
countrymen  will  exhibit  a  most  com- 
mendable honesty  in  business  dealing  and 
will  be  loyal  to  home  ami  family  in  .1  way 
which  probably  has  no  parallel  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  The  fact  appears  to 


lie  that  "squeeze"'  lias  become  so  thor- 
oughly established  in  China  that  it  does 
not  seem  dishonest  to  the  Chinese — if 
done  in  moderation! 

Some  Relief  Principles 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said 
that  the  thing  most  to  be  desired  in  con- 
nection with  famine  relief  in  this  coun- 
try is  a  removal  of  the  causes  of  famine 
in  so  far  as  they  can  be  removed.  Recog- 
nizing this  fact,  the  Central  China  Fam- 
ine Relief  Committee  last  year  adopted 
the  following  principles  to  govern  its 
work : 

( 1 )  That  relief  be  given  only  in  return 
for  work  done  except  in  the  case  of  those 
incapacitated  for  work,  and  that  as  far 
as  possible  the  workmen  be  paid  in  grain 
rather  than   with  money. 

(2)  That    in   the   selection   of   work, 
preference  be  given  to  such  work  as  will 
help    the    locality    permanently,    and    as 
tends  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  famine 
conditions,  and  that  each  piece  be  com- 
plete in  itself. 

(3)  That  no  work  of  reclamation  be 
undertaken  which  it  is  possible  to  induce 
government   officials  or  land-owners  to 
have  done. 

(4)  That  the  committee  care,  so  far  as 
lay  in  its  power,   for  the  sick    in    the 
famine    regions,    especially    for    those 
whose  illness  was  due  to  famine. 

(5)  That  the  committee  bring  to  the 
notice  of  the  authorities  and  if  neces- 
sary make  public  the   failure  of  those 
responsible  for  carrying  on  conservation 
works  to  fulfill  their  duty,  and  that  the 
committee  report  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties any  authenticated  cases  of  cornering 
of  grain  and  other  matters  of  a  similar 
nature. 

The  first  famine  region  which  I  visited 
was  above  Wuhu,  on  the  Yangtsze  River, 
where  a  very  large  dyke  had  been  washed 
6ut  last  year  and  the  current  of  the  river 
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had  been  diverted  across  the  country, 
threatening  to  leave  Wuhu  (which  is  a 
flourishing  river  port)  high  and  dry. 
One  million  acres  of  crops,  the  normal 
yield  of  which  is  over  500  pounds  of  rice 
to  the  acre,  were  destroyed  in  this  region 
last  year.  Seven  thousand  people  lost 
their  lives  in  the  floods.  This  does  not 
include  those  who  later  died  from  star- 
vation and  disease  due  to  insufficient  and 
improper  food. 

The  chief  means  of  distributing  relief 
in  this  district  was  by  furnishing  work 
on  a  larger  dyke  to  replace  the  one 
washed  out.  This  work  was  undertaken 
on  condition  that  the  Chinese  gentry 
agree  to  finance  and  superintend  a  simi- 
lar dyke  further  down  the  river.  I 
visited  both  dykes  and  found  that  the 
Chinese  were  doing  work  far  inferior 
to  that  superintended  by  the  agents  of 
the  famine  committee.  Rev.  Alexander 
Paul,  of  the  Christian  mission  in  Wuhu, 
superintended  the  committee's  dyke.  The 
railway  engineer  stationed  at  Wuhu  gave 
his  services  in  making  the  survey,  and 
his  Chinese  assistant  remained  to  aid  Mr. 
Paul. 

"  Squeeze  " 

The  history  of  the  efforts  of  the  Chin- 
ese to  steal  the  funds  of  the  committee 
is  too  long  to  be  written  here.  From 
the  gentry  to  the  coolies  the  main  inter- 
est seemed  to  be  to  get  as  much  as  pos- 
sible out  of  the  committee  and  do  as  little 
work  in  return  as  the  committee  would 
accept.  Because  of  the  difficulty  of  meas- 
uring the  exact  amount  of  work  done  in 
the  earlier  stages  the  men  were  paid  a 
regular  ration  of  rice  per  day  and  a 
very  small  sum  in  addition  with  which  to 
buy  vegetables.  The  first  attempt  at 
"squeeze"  was  in  building  mat  sheds  for 
the  workmen.  It  was  necessary  to  work 
through  head  men,  as  is  always  true  in 
dealing  with  large  numbers  of  Chinese. 
Money  was  furnished  to  build  a  specified 
number  of  sheds,  each  shed  consisting  of 


a  certain  number  of  mats.  The  head  men 
kept  a  percentage  for  each  shed,  making 
the  roofs  single  instead  of  double.  This 
was  discovered  and  rectified,  but  the 
head  men  "lost  face"  and  finally  got 
even.  The  second  effort  to  "squeeze''  was 
made  when  the  men  were  counted.  At 
first  the  statements  of  the  head  men  had 
to  be  accepted,  but  when  a  count  was 
made,  it  was  discovered  that  there  were 
several  hundred  fewer  than  the  7,000  for 
whom  rations  were  issued.  Finally  every 
man  was  labeled  with  the  section  to 
which  he  belonged,  the  total  number  of 
men  being  divided  into  groups  of  fifty 
each. 

Mr.  Paul  and  his  assistants  then  flat- 
tered themselves  that  they  had  largely 
overcome  the  "squeeze  pidgin"  but  later 
they  found  themselves  mistaken.  When 
the  dyke  got  to  the  stage  where  the  men 
could  be  paid  for  the  amount  of  work 
they  did  instead  of  by  time,  it  was  found 
that  they  had  been  doing  only  about  half 
work — that  is  the  "squeeze"  went  to  the 
coolies  instead  of  the  head  men,  the  lat- 
ter being  disgruntled  because  they  were 
deprived  of  what  they  considered  their 
legitimate  spoil. 

The  fact  of  the  case  is  that  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  work  would  have 
been  done  quite  as  economically  and 
more  quickly  if  the  head  men  had  been 
paid  a  lump  sum  and  been  allowed  to 
manage  their  workmen  as  they  pleased 
and  keep  a  percentage  of  their  wages, 
Which  would  have  been  exactly  what  the 
workmen  would  have  expected — even 
though  the  wages  were  for  famine  relief 
and  were  under  the  current  rate  of 
wages.  Before  the  work  was  finished 
the  foreigners  came  to  feel  that  there 
was  hardly  a  Chinese  on  the  job  whom 
they  could  really  depend  upon  to  do  his 
work  honestly,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
the  dyke  meant  salvation  for  the  homes 
of  practically  every  man  there,  and  in 
many  cases  meant  actually  the  saving 


of  life  for  himself  and  for  his  family. 
Finally,  word  came  that  since  the  river 
had  risen  it  appeared  that  the  Chinese 
engineer,  either  intentionally  or  care- 
lessly, had  failed  to  have  the  dyke  fin- 
ished to  the  proper  height,  and  it  had 
been  necessary  to  get  a  large  number 
of  men  to  return  to  finish  it  in  order 
to  save  it  at  all.  Added  to  all  these 
troubles  was  the  fact  that  the  foreigners 
in  charge  of  the  work  feared  that  the 
Chinese  officials  might  tax  the  ignorant 
people  for  the  cost  of  the  dyke,  although 
pains  were  taken  to  assure  them  that  the 
money  was  given  and  nothing  would  be 
asked  from  them. 

Efficacy  of  Modern  Methods 

I  have  barely  hinted  at  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  the  attempts  to  distribute 
relief  by  means  of  works  of  conserva- 
tion which  will  tend  to  eliminate  famine 
in  the  future.  This  was  the  first  year 
this  method  had  been  adopted  in  China, 
so  far  as  I  can  discover.  The  old  way  of 
distributing  free  relief  was  much  simpler, 
although  it  was  heart-breaking  because 
it  only  touched  the  fringe  of  the  problem 
and  because  it  was  the  "down  and  out" 
to  whom  relief  was  given  in  most  cases. 
There  was  no  method  of  selection  which 
was  at  all  adequate.  Under  the  Famine 
Relief  Committee's  method  the  funds 
were  distributed  to  the  persons  most 
likely  to  survive  and  make  good  citi- 
zens, for  if  a  man  is  willing  and  able  to 
work  at  a  wage  below  the  market  price, 
he  is  certainly  worthy  of  relief.  It 
seemed  on  the  surface  a  heartless  meth- 
od, for  it  means  that  the  weak  and  sick 
would  die  (for  little  was  done  last  year 
in  caring  for  the  sick),  but  I  have  yet  to 
find  the  person  who  was  in  touch  with 
the  actual  conditions  who  did  not  feel 
that  this  method  is  incomparably  superior 
to  the  old  method.  Not  only  is  the  re- 
lief more  effective,  but  there  is  a  great 
gain  in  that  the  people  are  not  pauper- 
ized. 

The  Chinese  have  a  proverb  to  the 
effect  that  after  a  man  has  begged  three 
days  he  will  never  work.  The  actual 
experience  of  those  engaged  in  relief 
works  has  been  that  the  beggars  would 
rather  starve  than  work.  One  of  the 
most  terrible  effects  of  famines  is  to  pro- 
duce hundreds  of  beggars  who  are  a 
menace  to  the  community  both  because 
they  are  non-producers  and  because  the 
step  from  beggars  to  robbers  is  not  a 
long  one.  I  talked  particularly  with  the 
foreign  residents  of  the  Huai  River  val- 
ley about  the  effect  of  famine  on  the 
character  of  the  people,  and  they  agreed 
that  it  lowered  their  moral  tone  seriously. 
Famine  deprives  them  of  stimulus  to 
thrift  and  it  deprives  them  of  hope.  It  is 
significant  that  after  several  years  of 
haphazard  charity  the  missionaries  and 
others  concerned  in  the  distribution  of 
relief  funds  have  come  to  the  position 
accepted  as  a  truism  by  students  of  phil- 
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anthropy,  that  giving  something  for  noth- 
ing is  almost  certain  to  pauperize  the 
recipient 

The  Huai  River  region  is  especially 
interesting  because  of  the  peculiar  condi- 
tion of  the  country  which  illustrates  sev- 
eral facts  about  China  and  the  Chinese. 
The  Huai  River  formerly  emptied  into  the 
ocean  through  the  Yellow  River.  Sixty- 
two  years  ago  the  latter  changed  its 
course  so  that  it  empties  at  present  over 
two  hundred  miles  further  north  than  its 
old  mouth.  This  indicates  how  very  flat 
is  this  whole  country.  Many  years  ago 
it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  save 
the  Grand  Canal  from  being  destroyed 


by  the  Yellow  River,  to  raise  the  dykes 
along  the  canal  and  thus  shut  off  the 
outlet  of  the  Huai.  No  provision  was 
made  for  taking  care  of  the  water  dis- 
charged by  the  Huai,  and  the  result  is 
that  it  is  literally  eating  up  some  of  the 
richest  land  in  the  whole  country  by 
turning  it  into  a  swamp.  For  hundreds 
of  years  now,  in  fact,  since  the  advent 
of  the  Manchu  dynasty,  nothing  has  been 
done  to  conserve  this  country — which  il- 
lustrates the  attitude  the  Manchus  have 
consistently  taken  with  reference  to  con- 
servation. 

The  greatest  work  of  the  famine  com- 
mittee last  year  was  done  in  this  region. 


About  fifty  miles  of  dyke  were  construct- 
ed and  approximately  200,000  people  fed. 
In  order  to  reclaim  this  rich  region 
large  sums  must  be  spent  in  dredging,  an 
enterprise  far  too  large  for  any  private 
company  to  undertake.  The  same  type 
of  difficulties  as  those  encountered  at 
Wuhu  was  met  here.  At  least  one  for- 
eigner died  of  typhus  contracted  in  the 
famine  district.  In  fact,  it  is  expected 
every  year  that  several  foreigners  will 
give  their  lives  in  this  work — and  yet 
the  people  fail  completely  to  understand 
their  motives,  and  take  it  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  they  are  there  for  selfish 
reasons. 
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FLOOD,  famine  and  relief  for  2,500 
years — a  never-ending  cycle,  un- 
broken by  study  of  causes  or  ade- 
quate   measures    of    prevention; 
bits  of  patchwork  here  and  there  to  lessen 
succeeding  disasters  and  perfect  willing- 
ness to  mitigate  suffering  when  it  arrived, 
but  nothing  effectual  to  stop  the  monot- 
•  >n y  of  continuous  misery  and  continuous 
•dole — here  is  a  history  about  to  be  ended 
by  what  has  been  called  the  most  gigantic 
piece  of  constructive  philanthropy  since 
the  fabled  days  of  Joseph  of  Egypt. 

In  it,  American  initiative  has  been 
the  leading  string,  an  American  philan- 
thropic agency  has  held  the  forward  end 
of  that  string,  and  American  engineer- 
ing skill  will  see  the  enterprise  to  its 
issue. 

In  those  portions  of  the  Chinese  pro- 
vinces of  Anhui  and  Kiangsu  which  lie 
north  of  the  Huai  river  and  the  Hungtze 
Lake,  south  of  the  province  of  Shan- 
tung and  the  present  bed  of  the  Yellow 
river,  and  extending  east  and  west  from 
the  sea  to  the  Ke  river,  lie  30,000  square 
miles  of  rich  agricultural  country.  This 
region  has  known  little  rest  from  floods 
and  subsequent  famines  for  twenty-five 
centuries.  Moulding  in  its  village,  city 
and  district  archives,  are  records  which 
tell  of  the  amounts  and  kinds  of  relief 
given  to  the  sufferers.  Taxes  have  been 
remitted  by  the  government  year  after 
year.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been 
poured  into  the  region  in  a  generation. 
Thousands  of  tons  of  free  grain  have 
been  sent  in.  Dikes  and  embankments 
have  been  built  to  confine  the  water,  but 
little  or  nothing  has  been  done  to  deepen 
channels  or  to  furnish  means  for  the 
free  and  quick  passage  of  the  water  to 
the  sea. 

"The  floods  have  so  increased  in  fre- 
quency and  the  famines  in  acuteness," 
says  Charles  D.  Jameson,  an  American 
engineer  whose  study  of  this  region  will 
be  referred  to  later,  "that  now  over  the 
whole  of  this  area,  farmers  do  not  aver- 
age more  than  two  crops  in  five  years 
where,  if  floods  were  eliminated,  the  nor- 
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mal  conditions  would  be  t\fo  large  crops 
each  year.  There  is  small  chance  for 
the  people  to  recuperate.  Year  after 
year  they  plant  and  the  crops  are  lost. 
Then  there  comes  a  year  when  there  is 
no  seed  to  plant,  then  no  animals  with 
which  to  plow,  then  no  plows  or  other 
farm  implements ;  house  furniture  fol- 
lows, sold  for  food  or  used  for  fuel; 
then  two  families  move  into  one  hut,  and 
the  extra  hut  goes  for  fuel  with  which 
to  boil  weeds  and  the  bark  of  trees; 
this  gone,  the  people  steal,  murder,  beg 
and  often  resort  to  cannibalism,  and  thus 
one  of  the  richest  agricultural  sections 
of  China  is  in  such  a  condition  that 
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even  robbers  are  becoming  discouraged." 
To  all  this  an  end  is  now  to  be  put. 
The  rivers  are  to  be  trained,  all  nor- 
mal floods  prevented,  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  waste  land  to  be  made  produc- 
tive, and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple who  are  little  better  than  paupers 
are  to  be  given  the  means  of  regaining 
independence  and  self-respect. 

The  negotiations  which  are  to  make 
this  possible  have  not  been  fully  com- 
pleted. The  story  of  their  conduct  up 
to  the  present  stage,  told  by  the  news- 
papers only  in  part,  is  one  of  the  ro- 
mances of  modern  diplomacy.  In  it  one 
can  see  the  hopes  of  centuries  pressing 
China  forward,  in  spite  of  the  setbacks 
of  revolution,  misery  and  new  floods. 

The  first  step  was  taken  early  in  1911 
by  the  American  Red  Cross.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  this  organization  had  been 
receiving  constant  calls  for  help  from 
the  famine  district  of  China.  Since  1905 
it  alone  has  sent  $577,000  for  relief,  and 
nobody  knows  how  many  more  hundreds 
of  thousands  had  gone  through  mission- 
ary and  other  organizations,  and  from 
other  countries. 

A  Startling  Proposal 

Through  our  state  department,  there- 
fore, the  Red  Cross  asked  the  Chinese 
government  if  it  did  not  think  it  would  be 
wise  to  try  to  learn  what  might  be  done 
to  prevent  floods  in  China.  The  money 
which  China,  following  her  immemorial 
necessity,  might  expect  to  spend  on  re- 
lief during  the  next  few  years,  could,  it 
was  pointed  out,  be  turned  to  preventive 
operations.  The  Red  Cross  added  that 
if  China  thought  well  of  the  suggestion 
it  would  be  glad  to  send  an  engineer  to 
make  the  necessary  study  and  surveys. 

Here  was  a  startling  proposal.  A 
people  who  have  been  called  the  most 
conservative  in  the  world  were  being 
asked  to  break  loose  from  a  course  of 
action,  or  rather  inaction,  centuries  old. 
China  was  being  urged  to  open  her  in- 
terior to  the  engineering  scrutiny  of  the 
West.  And  the  suggestion  gained  dram- 
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This  region  lies  in  the  great  alluvial  plain  which  is  still  in  the  making.    It  comprises  30,000  square  miles  and  is  one  of  the  most 

densely  populated  parts  of  the  country. 


atic  force  in  coming  from  an  organiza- 
tion which  had  itself  helped  the  contin- 
uous stream  of  money  and  supplies  to 
pour  into  her  flood  region. 

Yet  China's  reply  was  instant.  Her 
government,  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
Manchu  dynasty,  answered  that  not  only 
would  it  welcome  an  engineer  selected 
by  the  Red  Cross,  but  it  would  provide 
him  with  a  corps  of  assistants,  would 
grant  him  free  transportation  and  would 
meet  all  his  expenses.  The  Red  Cross 
had  offered  to  pay  his  salary  and  trav- 
eling expenses  to  and  from  China. 

The  reply  of  the  Red  Cross  was  to 
ask  Charles  D.  Jameson,  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  to 
make  the  survey.  Mr.  Jameson  had  pre- 
viously spent  sixteen  years  in  China  as 
engineer  for  that  government  and  in 
private  engineering  practice.  He  knew 
the  country  and  its  people.  He  con- 
sented to  make  the  survey,  and  arrived 
in  Peking  July  16,  1911. 

Mr.  Jameson  went  as  "American  Red 
Cross  engineer  to  China."  He  immedi- 
ately entered  upon  a  reconnoisance  of  the 
region  in  question,  being  aided  by  maps 
of  portions  of  the  famine  district  pre- 
pared by  the  Kiangsu  survey  students. 

These  students  were  the  outcome  of 
China's  own  realization  that  permanent, 
curative  measures  should  be  taken,  and 
that  to  evolve  a  cure  for  floods  an  instru- 
mental survey  was  necessary.  This  work 
was  inaugurated  by  Chang  Chien,  <vho  is 
now  the  managing  director  af  the  con- 


servancy scheme.  In  1907  Mr.  Chang, 
not  having  any  Chinese  engineers  suit- 
able for  these  surveys,  employed  a  Japan- 
ese engineer  to  teach  river  surveying  to 
forty  young  Chinese.  The  latter  have 
been  at  work  in  the  famine  region  three 
years,  and  have  done  excellent  work. 

The  year  1911-12  is  known  in  China 
for  two  things.  It  was  the  year  of 
the  revolution,  which  began  in  October, 
and  also  the  year  of  one  of  the  worst 
famines  in  China's  history.  The  famine 
had  lasted  three  years.  It  created  a 
"famine  population  of  two  million  and 
a  half,  one  million  of  whom,  conserva- 
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lively  estimated,  were  starving.  To  this 
suffering  was  added  the  horrors  of  civil 
war,  for  much  of  the  fighting  was  done 
where  the  famine  was  worst.  Children 
were  offered  for  sale — or  as  gifts. 

Mr.  Jameson,  interrupted  in  his  study 
of  flood  prevention,  turned  to  relieve  the 
present  suffering.  Working  with  the 
famine  relief  committee  at  Shanghai,  he 
helped  it  devise  a  method  of  disaster 
relief  familiar  enough  in  this  country, 
but  never  before  tried  in  China.  This 
was  the  expedient  of  making  able-bodied 
famine  sufferers  work  for  their  food 
and  shelter.  They  were  set  at  the  job 
of  strengthening  the  dikes  and  embank- 
ments, with  what  success  Professor  Sar- 
vis  tells  in  a  preceding  article. 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  Manchu 
dynasty  and  the  setting  up  of  the  re- 
public Mr.  Jameson  completed  his  pre- 
liminary survey.  His  report  was  made 
to  the  Chinese  government  and  to  the 
Red  Cross  in  October,  1912.  Mr.  Jame- 
son declared  it  entirely  practicable  to 
prevent  the  floods  that  for  over  2.?iH) 
years  have  brought  misery  to  China. 

During  the  following  year  the  Red 
Cross,  through  the  American  state  de- 
partment, both  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Taft  and  later  that  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  invited  the  attention  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  China  to 
the  manifest  importance  of  action  on  the 
report  of  the  American  Red  Cross  en- 
gineer. But  political  machinery  had  to 
be  put  to  work  and  delay  was  caused. 
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In  January,  1914,  came  China's  answer, 
also  a  startling  proposal.  She  said  that 
she  would  at  once  issue  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  twenty  million  dollars  t-j  pay 
for  Mr.  Jameson's  whole  scheme  of 
river  reclamation,  if  the  Red  Cross  would 
:me  responsibility  for  the  work  and 
execute  it.  She  kindly  offered  to  wait 
one  year  for  the  Red  Cross  to  accept 
the  offer  and  make  its  plans. 

The  Red  Cross  is  essentially  a  relief- 
bringing  organization.  It  has  never  en- 
gaged in  engineering  projects.  So  it 
sent  a  counter-proposal  by  cable.  It 
expressed  its  appreciation  of  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Chinese  government  and 
offered  to  find  a  reliable  engineering  firm 
to  do  the  work. 

In  less  than  a  week  China  cabled  her 
acceptance  of  this  counter  proposal.  The 
dispatch  announced  that  a  commissioner 
would  start  at  once  to  make  a  contract  in 
the  country.  The  commissioner  has  not 
yet  reached  America,  but  power  has 
been  Riven  to  K.  F.  Shah,  Chinese  min- 
to  Washington,  to  begin  negotia- 
tion-. When  this  article  was  written 
Mr  Shah,  the  Red  Cross,  and  the  J.  G. 
White  Engineering  Corporation  of  New 
York,  were  at  work  on  the  details  of  the 
contract,  which  will  provide  for  sending  a 
r'l  of  engineers  to  China  to  report 
on  Mr.  Jameson's  scheme  for  disposing 
•  >f  the  Chinese  bonds  and  the  execution 
ic  work  proposed. 

'  >nly  within  the  last  half  century  has 

the   western   world   learned   of  the   de- 

-tion,    starvation    and    dc-ath    which 


the  millions  of  people  in  China's  famine 
district  go  through  every  second,  third  or 
fourth  year.  Not  till  today  has  it  known 
that  such  has  been  the  uninterrupted 
history  of  this  region  from  the  time  of 
legend.  The  information  has  COMIC  to 
light  from  those  best  of  historical 
sources,  local  archives  written  by  per- 
sons who  were  witnesses  of,  and  very 
likely  sufferers  from,  the  calamities  they 
described.  And  just  as  it  was  the  monks 
who,  through  the  heedless  ignorance  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  preserved  much  of  the 
ancient  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
so  it  is  the  Catholic  missionaries  in 
China  who  first  made  available  these 
rich  stores  of  a  people's  misery. 

Native  Documents 
Since  the  early  mediaeval  period  many 
Jesuits  have  gone  to  China  for  life  ca- 
reers. Living  alone  in  cities  of  the  in- 
terior, many  have  found  it  an  agreeable 
occupation  to  port-  over  ancient  records. 
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translating  them  into  French  and  sending 
home  the  most  interesting  parts  for  pub- 
lication in  curious  and  instructive  pamph- 
lets. 

It  is  from  these  translations  that  Mr. 
Jameson  and  other  students  of  China 
have  become  acquainted  with  town, 
county  and  district  documents  which  un- 
fold the  long  history  of  China's  affliction 
with  floods,  her  periodic  efforts  to  re- 
strain intractable  rivers,  and  her  unend- 
ing, hopeless  efforts  to  relieve  the  suf- 
ferers. Many  of  these  records  go  back 
twenty-five  centuries.  Mr.  Jameson  has 
had  a  number  of  missionaries'  French 
versions  translated  into  English.  One 
of  these  was  brought  to  this  country. 
In  it  one  reads  that  during  the  reign  of 
Kang-ki,  which  lasted  sixty-one  years, 
twenty-five  floods  laid  waste  that  part 
of  China.  Sixteen  floods  marked  the 
n-ign  of  Kien  Lung,  from  1735  to  1798. 
From  1844  to  1881  thirteen  floods  oc- 
curred. 

But  these  documents,  though  only 
fragmentary,  go  back  farther  than 
that.  In  1492  a  snow  fall  of  fifty  days, 
north  of  the  Huai  river,  was  followed 
by  unprecedented  floods.  Taxes  were  re- 
mitted and  "millions  of  dollars  were  ap- 
propriated for  relief." 

In  1569,  the  Huai  and  Yellow  rivers 
rose  twenty  feet,  swept  away  the  lake 
and  canal  dikes  and  inundated  the  en- 
tire country  to  the  east  of  the  Grand 
Canal,  carrying  away  men,  animals  and 
houses4.  Two  years  later  another  flood 
of  the  Huai  killed  several  thousand  sol- 
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DIKE   POUNDERS    AT    WORK 

Ten  men  in  a  group  operate  a  pounding  stone.  This  stone  is  circular,  a  foot  in 
diameter,  eight  inches  thick  and  weighs  about  100  pounds.  To  each  stone  are  at- 
tached ten  ropes,  and  when  the  men  all  pull  in  unison,  the  stone  rises  above  their 
heads  and  comes  down  with  a  thud.  The  dirt  is  first  broken  up  into  clods  about  the 
size  of  a  teacup,  and  every  layer  of  5  inches  in  thickness  is  pounded  to  the  con- 
sistency of  rubber.  To  test  the  layer  an  iron  rod  is  driven  down  and  into  the 
hole  thus  made  water  is  poured.  If  the  water  does  not  soak  away  the  layer  has 
been  pounded  sufficiently. 


diers.  In  1595,  the  Huai  and  Yellow 
rivers  again  rose  and  burst  the  dikes, 
again  taxes  were  remitted  and  several 
millions  appropriated  for  relief  and  re- 
pairs. These  are  only  some  of  the  more 
notable  disasters,  between  which  occur- 
red many  smaller  inundations  entailing 
their  full  share  of  trouble  and  suffering. 

So  little  have  the  causes  of  these  in- 
cessant floods  been  understood,  and  so 
apathetic  have  the  people  become,  that 
a  saying  which  sprang  up  along  the 
Yellow  river  centuries  ago  has  continued 
to  this  day:  "How  would  we  get  paid 
for  catching  the  tiger  if  he  never  es- 
caped !" 

To  understand  the  significance  of  the 
conservancy  work  about  to  be  done,  and 
the  tremendous  effect  it  will  have  on  the 
social,  economic  and  moral  status  of 
millions  of  Chinamen,  one  must  look 
more  closely  at  the  flood  and  famine  re- 
gion and  its  inhabitants.  That  district 
comprises  30,000  square  miles  of  the 
great  alluvial  plain  of  China.  This  plain 
is  still  in  the  making.  Deposits  of  silt 
are  constantly  being  added  here  and 
there,  and  rivers  change  their  courses 
without  warning. 

The  dip  of  this  area  is  to  the  south- 
east, though  rivers  flow  in  all  directions 
but  west..  The  country  is  so  flat  that  ex- 
cept for  dikes  the  highest  points  are  the 
graves,  which  in  China  are  often  raised 
to  a  height  of  fifteen  feet.  Standing  on  a 
grave  one  can  often  look  straight  to  the 
horizon  in  every  direction. 

Roman  rulers  bound  their  ancient  em- 
pire together  by  strong  roads;  centuries 
before  Rome  was  founded,  Chinese  kings 
were  developing  the  interior  of  their 


country  by  canals.  In  2500  B.  C,  when 
Chinese  tradition  begins,  the  gjeat 
alluvial  plain  was  covered  with  marshes 
and  shallow  lakes,  unfit  for  hu- 
man habitation.  Tradition  says  that  in 
2357,  the  whole  plain  was  submerged  by 
a  tremendous  flood  which  lasted  152 
years.  When  the  waters  departed  the 
entire  country  was  a  mass  of  swamps. 
Then  the  great  Yu  appeared,  confined 
the  rivers  in  their  proper  courses, 
drained  much  of  the  land  and  divided  it 
into  nine  large  provinces.  This  work 
was  completed  in  eight  years  and  the 
great  Yu  retired  into  private  life. 

Canal  Building 

In  the  years  that  followed,  the  country 
was  cut  in  every  direction  by  small  drain- 
age canals  made  by  the  people  them- 
selves. As  the  marshes  and  swamps  were 
reclaimed,  the  population  increased  rap- 
idly. This  necessitated  a  continuance  of 
land  reclamation,  which  has  been  going 
on  almost  constantly  to  the  present  day, 
until  that  part  of  China  has  become  a 
land  of  canals,  great  and  small. 

But  the  efforts  of  the  great  Yu  and 
his  successors  to  confine  the  rivers  in 
their  courses,  were  doomed  to  slight  suc- 
cess. Time  and  again  the  dikes  have 
given  way  like  chaff.  In  the  building  of 
this  region  the  dominant  factor  has  been 
the  Yellow  river.  Like  the  swishing  of  a 
mighty  tail,  this  stream  has  played  over 
the  surface  of.  the  plain',  changing  its 
mouth  hundreds  of  miles,  so  that  almost 
no  part  of  the  alluvial  plain  has  gone 
unvexed  by  it.  And  every  time  the  mouth 
has  moved,  ruinous  inundations  have  fol- 


lowed with  great  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty. 

The  most  notable  change  in  the  Yel- 
low river  occurred  in  1324.  Before  that 
year  its  search  for  new  channels  was 
largely  confined  to  the  country  north  of 
Shantung.  In  1324,  it  broke  its  southern 
bank  near  Khai-feng  in  Honan  and 
swept  south,  inundating  the  whole  coun- 
try. For  two  years  it  sought  a  new 
bed,  using  alternately  the  Sha  and  Ke 
rivers  and  the  Hungtze  lake,  until  final- 
ly it  settled  into  the  route  shown  in  the 
accompanying  map  by  broken  lines  and 
marked  "the  old  course  of  the  Yellow 
river." 

Having  found  this  bed.  the  Yellow 
river  traveled  its  last  hundred  miles  to 
the  sea  through  the  outlet  of  the  Huai 
river.  But  the  Yellow  was  a  much  larger 
stream  than  the  Huai.  The  enormous 
amounts  of  silt  brought  by  it  raised  the 
bed  of  the  Huai  to  the  height  of  the 
Huhgtze  lake  and  higher.  Floods  of  the 
Yellow  river  consequently  backed  up  into 
the  lake  and  even  west  of  it,  inundating 
great  areas. 

To  prevent  that  portion  of  the  Grand 
Canal  south  of  the  Hungtze  lake  from 
being  broken  by  the  waters  of  the  Yellow 
river,  Chinese  engineers  raised  and 
thickened  the  dikes  of  the  latter,  facing 
them  with  cut  stone  for  a  hundred 
miles.  This  may  have  been  the  right 
treatment  for  the  Yellow  river,  but  it 
formed  an  impassable  barrier  for  the 
Huai,  cutting  it  off  from  its  former  out- 
let and  leaving  it  to  get  out  of  the  Hung- 
tze lake  as  best  it  could.  The  result,  of 
course,  was  tremendous  backwater  and 
floods. 

But  the  Yellow  river  was  not  yet 
through  with  its  continent  building.  In 
1854,  after  530  years  of  hard  work  in  the 
south,  it  returned  to  the  north  of 
Shantung,  500  miles  away,  and  from 
that  time  to  this  the  old  bed  of  the 
Yellow  river  has  been  dry.  The  floods 
caused  by  it  have  ceased.  But  the  high 
dike  built  to  restrain  it  still  remains 
and  presents  an  effective  obstacle  to  the 
passage  of  the  Huai,  so  that  the  floods 
of  the  latter  stream  are  as  bad  as  when 
the  Yellow  river  was  its  companion  in 
havoc. 

But  man,  as  well  as  nature,  has  been 
busy  shaping  the  face  of  the  country. 
There  is  hardly  a  river  problem  in 
China  that  some  attempt  has  not  been 
made  to  solve.  The  solutions  have  for 
the  most  part  been  in  the  nature  of  dikes 
for  confinement  and  canals  for  drainage 
and  transportation,  so  that  eruptions  of 
the  rivers  have  constantly  undone  the 
work  of  man,  and  repairs,  repairs,  re- 
pairs have  been  the  history  of  China's  en- 
gineering. 

Nothing  so  well  shows  China's  activity 
in  this  respect  as  the  Grand  Canal,  which 
cuts  across  the  famine  region  in  a  north- 
west route.  The  first  mention  of  this 
canal  is  found  in  one  of  the  works  of 
Confucius,  who  says  that  Wai  Kong, 
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marquis  of  Lou,  in  486  B.  C.  joined  the 
Yang-tze-kiang  and  Huai  rivers  with  a 
series  of  canals  running  from  one  to  an- 
other of  the  small  lakes  between.  This 
artificial  water  route,  which  for  a  time 
was  of  great  use  in  provisioning  the 
country,  was  fed  by  water  flowing  north. 
for  at  that  time  the  Yang-tze  was  higher 
than  the  Huai.  Today  the  Huai  is  fifty 
feet  higher  than  the  Yang-tze. 

Succeeding  dynasties,  however,  had  lit- 
tle time  for  canalization,  one  of  them  be- 
ing occupied  with  building  the  Great 
Wall.  This  canal  therefore  fell  into  dis- 
use. It  was  again  opened  in  the  third 
century  A.  D.  and  a  considerable  exten- 
sion built  later  by  the  son  of  the  famous 
emperor,  Wen  Ti. 

kubla  khan's  Canal  Building 

When  Kubla  Khan  conquered  the  coun- 
try with  his  Mongols  about  1280  A.  D. 
and  established  his  capital  at  Peking,  he 
required  immense  quantities  of  food  for 
his  large  armies.  The  main  supply,  con- 
sisting of  rice,  wheat  and  other  grains, 
came  from  the  south  and  was  sent  in 
boats  or  junks  by  sea.  But  pirates  and 
storms  made  the  passage  precarious  and 
each  year  many  cargoes  were  lost.  Kubla 
Khan,  therefore,  decided  to  continue  the 
i  irand  Canal  from  the  Huai  river  to 
Peking. 

This  extension,  600  miles  long,  was 
designed  and  executed  as  a  whole.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  were  put  to 
work  on  it.  Its  entire  route  was  across 
the  alluvial  plain.  The  task  was  begun 
in  1289  and  completed  in  three  years,  es- 
tablishing continuous  water  transporta- 
tion from  Hangchow  on  the  south  tc 
Peking  on  the  north,  a  distance  of  one 
thousand  miles. 

But  the  coming  of  railways  and  coast- 
ing steamers  has  done  away  with  the  use 
of  this  canal  for  through  traffic.  The 
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round  trip  by  canal  takes  six  months; 
while  the  sea  trip  requires  but  ten  days 
and  that  by  rail  three.  Consequently 
that  part  of  the  canal  which  goes  through 
the  Shantung  province  has  fallen  into 
disrepair  and  can  be  used  only  by  the 
smallest  boats. 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  Yellow  river 
and  the  Grand  Canal  are  but  a  few 
among  the  many  factors  which  deter- 
mine the  living  conditions  of  Chinese  in 
the  flood  area  and  affect  the  problem  of 
prevention.  This  region  is  almost  wholly 
agricultural,  though  walled  towns,  some 
of  them  having  100,000  inhabitants,  are 
-cattered  through  it.  Today  many  of  the 
people  own  no  land  whatever,  being  ten- 
ant farmers  for  well-to-do  landlords. 
Tenants  customarily  receive  half  of  the 
produce  of  their  farms,  and  few  are  able 
to  cultivate  enough  to  support  themselves 
•  luring  a  year  of  scarcity,  much  less  dur- 
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ing  a  famine  year. 

Most  of  those  who  are  proprietors  own 
tiny  farms.  These  have  gradually  been 
reduced  in  size  by  the  natural  increase 
in  population  and  by  the  necessity  so 
many  are  under  of  selling  part  of  their 
land  in  bad  years.  Large  sections  of 
land  are  being  bought  up  by  the  rich  and 
tenantcy  is  increasing. 

Up  to  ten  years  ago  this  part  of  the 
country  suffered  from  increasing  over- 
population. So  many  have  died  from  re- 
cent famines,  however,  and  such  large 
numbers  have  lef*  the  locality  that  Mr. 
Jameson  thinks  the  population  has  de- 
creased by  almost  one-half  within  a  de- 
cade. Even  those  remaining  are  a  heavy 
drain  on  the  reduced  productiveness  of 
the  land.  Morals  have  degenerated 
through  suffering  and  disappointment, 
until  many  of  the  people  are  not  only 
non-producers  but  a  menace  to  others. 

Such  is  the  normal  fertility  of  the 
soil  that  two  or  three  crops  a  year  can 
be  raised  when  the  land  is  undisturbed  by 
floods.  Wheat  is  planted  in  the  autumn. 
Early  in  the  following  spring  millet,  peas 
and  other  small  produce  are  planted  be- 
tween the  rows  of  wheat.  The  latter  is 
harvested  about  the  middle  of  May,  and 
the  peas  and  millet  in  late  summer  or 
autumn."  Often  a  third  crop  of  some 
other  grain  is  reaped  late  in  the  fall. 

Destruction  by  Successive  Floods 

The  floods  come  at  the  end  of  May  or 
in  June.  Sometimes  they  arrive  early 
enough  to  ruin  the  wheat  crop;  they  al- 
ways catch  the  peas  and  millet.  If  the 
flood  is  heavy  it  not  only  ruins  what 
is  already  planted  but  stands  on  the 
ground  until  the  next  planting  season  and 
so  destroys  two  and  not  infrequently 
three  crops.  If  a  flood  comes  the  next 
year,  the  people  are  so  discouraged  that 
many  simply  sit  still  and  die. 

These  are  some  of  the  conditions  that 
flood  prevention  will  change.  A  million 
acres  of  land,  now  swamps  and  shallow 
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lakes,  will  be  reclaimed.  Seventeen 
thousand  square  miles  will  be  made  to 
yield  treble  the  present  crops.  Three 
millions  of  people,  and  their  descend- 
ants, will  find  a  new  meaning  in  life. 

Since  the  return  of  the  Yellow  river 
to  the  north,  three  smaller  streams  have 
been  mainly  responsible  for  the  floods ; 
the  Shu  and  Yi  east  of  the  Grand  Canal, 
and  the  Huai,  running  along  the  south- 
ern border  of  the  flood  region,  draining 
with  its  eighty  large  tributaries  most  of 
the  territory  west  of  the  Grand  Canal, 
and  flowing  finally  into  Hungtze  lake. 

Of  these  rivers  the  Huai  is  the  most 
important.  Rising  in  the  distant  moun- 
tains of  Honan  and  added  to  by  num- 
berless streams,  it  drains  a  catchment 
basin  of  70,000  square  miles.  Both  it 
and  its  tributaries  have  well-defined 
channels,  sufficient  to  handle  ordinary 
floods,  as  far  as  the  Ke  river,  which  is 
the  western  boundary  of  the  famine  re- 
gion. But  once  the  Huai  passes  the  Ke  it 
enters  a  shallower  bed  and  when  it  dis- 
charges into  the  Hungtze  lake,  meets 
there  other  rivers  from  the  north  and 
northwest.  The  Hungtze  lake  has  no  vis- 
ible, adequate  outlet  and  its  bed  is  com- 
paratively high ;  so  the  combined  volume 
of  water  poured  into  it  in  a  flood  season 
is  many  times  too  great  for  it  to  hold. 
Since  the  southern  shores  of  the  Huai 
and  the  Hungtze  lake  are  marked  by 
hills,  the  inundation  occurs  wholly  to  the 
north.  Farther  and  farther  back  the 
water  is  pushed,  until  sometimes  the  in- 
undation reaches  the  old  bed  of  the  Yel- 
low river  and  crosses  it. 

Deposits  of  silt  have  raised  the  bed  of 
the  Hungtze  lake  many  tens  of  feet  and 
this  has  caused  it  to  spread  out  until 
now  its  area  of  450  square  miles  is  four 
times  as  great  as  its  former  size.  Walled 
cities  originally  on  its  banks  have  been 
moved  many  miles  into  the  interior,  and 
the  ruins  of  some  of  them  can  now  be 
seen  in  the  lake  at  low  water. 

The  Shu  and  Yi  rivers,  which  cause 
the  floods  east  of  the  Grand  Canal,  are 
torrential  in  character.  Each  has  its  rise 
in  the  deforested  mountains  of  Shan- 
tung. The  course  of  the  Shu  through  the 
alluvial  plain  is  long  and  winding.  After 
a  heavy  rainfall  in  the  mountains, 
where  there  is  nothing  to  absorb  the 
water,  it  rushes  down  the  steep  incline 
and  in  the  flat  country  below  finds  a 
channel  much  silted  up,  in  no  way  equal 
to  carrying  off  a  torrent.  The  banks 
are  overflowed  and  the  country  becomes 
a  vast  shallow  lake. 

The  Yi  acts  in  much  the  same  way. 
Though  ordinarily  discharging  little 
water,  it  is  converted  by  heavy  rains 
into  a  torrent  which  tears  away  the  west- 
ern dike  of  the  Grand  Canal  (if,  indeed, 
this  has  been  repaired  since  previous 
floods)  and  overflows  the  country  on 
both  sides.  The  Yi  often  rises  ten  or 
fifteen  feet  in  twelve  hours.  As  its 
water  rushes  down  the  Grand  Canal  it 


eats  away  the  face  of  the  dike,  and  this 
silt  raises  the  bed  of  the  canal,  which 
both  injures  its  navigability  and  makes 
it  less  able  to  carry  the  flood  crest. 

The  Proposed  Measures 

If  floods  are  to  be  prevented  suitable 
outlets  must  be  found  for  these  rivers. 
The  map  shows  Mr.  Jameson's  proposed 
routes  for  each.  It  will  be  necessary  also 
to  deepen  and  train  their  present  chan- 
nels and  to  build  regulating  works. 

In  addition,  canals  must  be  built  which 
will  effectively  drain  the  myriad  swamps 
and  small  lakes  now  overlying  so  much 
of  the  famine  region.  The  report  to  the 
Red  Cross  locates  many  of  these  pro- 
posed canals  and  points  out  what  will  be 
their  effects  in  reclaiming  waste  land. 

Even  when  this  task  is  completed, 
China  will  still  have  to  watch  her  rivers 
with  vigilant  eye.  Their  beds  must  be 
kept  free  of  silt.  For  this  and  for  main- 
taining the  regulating  works,  a  perma- 
ment  engineering  department  must  be 
created.  One  of  the  most  urgent  demands 
of  the  conservancy  organization,  thinks 
Mr.  Jameson,  is  a  weather  bureau.  At 
present  there  are  no  records  of  the  rain- 
fall in  the  entire  flood  area. 

And  when  all  this  is  done  China  will 
only  have  started  on  her  whole  problem 
of  conservancy.  There  is  always  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  Yellow  river  will  again 
break  its  dike  and  pour  its  devastating 
floods  of  mud  and  water  over  the  plain 
to  the  south.  This  stream  must  be  con- 
trolled and  the  Yang-tze  must  be  con- 
fined. There  are  forty  to  sixty  years  of 
flood  prevention  work  in  China,  says  Mr. 
Jameson. 

The  cost  of  the  work  being  planned  at 
present  is  estimated  at  $20,000,000.  From 
a  purely  financial  point  of  view,  it  is 
believed,  the  results  will  more  than  jus- 
tify this  expenditure.  The  receipts  from 
the  million  waste  acres  to  be  reclaimed 
can  be  used  in  the  repayment  of  the 
bonds  which  the  government,  as  already 
indicated,  stands  ready  to  issue,  and  in 
addition  a  small  betterment  tax  can  be 
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safely  imposed  on  the  17,000  square  miles 
of  land  to  be  trebled  in  value.  Added 
to  this  will  be  the  saving  of  the  annual 
famine  relief. 

Before  the  work  be  started,  however, 
Mr.  Jameson  desires  that  a  board  of 
distinguished  engineers  visit  this  region 
and  report  upon  the  feasibility  of  the 
work  proposed  by  him.  This  would  in- 
volve checking  the  ruling  points  in  sur- 
veys already  made  as  to  levels,  slopes, 
flood  discharge  measurements  and  other 
items,  about  four  months'  work* 

If  possible  this  board  of  engineers 
will  leave  for  China  in  May  of  this 
year  in  order  to  study  the  1914  floods, 
if  any  occur.  It  is  possible  that 
they  may  report  against  the  feas- 
ibility of  comprehensive  prevention  and 
the  whole  affair  come  to  naught. 
Quite  plainly  nobody  concerned  thinks 
there  is  much  likelihood  of  this. 
Even  if  they  should  do  so,  a  tremen- 
dous impetus  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  given  to  the  more  intelligent  study 
by  China  of  her  own  river  problems. 

Another  development  which  might  lead 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  project  would 
be  the  difficulty  in  the  sale  of  China's 
$20,000,000  worth  of  bonds,  for  which 
the  White  Corporation  is  undertaking  to 
find  a  market.  Over  this,  also,  nobody 
seems  pessimistic.  It  is  thought  that  in 
view  of  the  withdrawal  of  this  country 
from  participation  in  the  loan  which 
China  has  recently  been  negotiating 
among  the  powers,  United  States  bank- 
ers will  be  eager  to  take  the  bonds. 

What  lessons  flood  prevention  in  China 
may  hold  for  our  own  Mississippi  val- 
ley will  be  better  known  when  these  en- 
gineers have  completed  their  work.  Al- 
ready Mr.  Jameson's  report  on  China 
has  been  made  a  part  of  the  Senate  hear- 
ings on  Mississippi  flood  prevention  and 
Mabel  T.  Boardman,  chairman  of  the 
National  Relief  Board  of  the  Red  Cross, 
has  given  Congress  her  description  of 
the  main  features  of  the  Chinese  prob- 
lem. Our  suffering  from  inundations 
has  not  as  long  a  history  as  China's,  but 
it  is  significant  that  in  one  case  the  na- 
tional government  was  induced  in  three 
years,  by  a  foreign  philanthropic  agency, 
to  take  a  national  view  of  30,000  square 
miles  of  flood  territory,  and  in  the  other 
case  the  national  government  has  failed 
to  take  a  national  view  of  1,240,050 
square  miles  of  flood  territory. 

Of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  work 
in  China  Mr.  Jameson  sees  no  reasonable 
basis  for  doubts.  Nor  does  he  see  only 
the  engineering  aspects.  "The  moral  re- 
sults," he  says,  "will  be  the  elimination  of 
the  suffering,  starving  and  degeneration 
of  several  millions  of  people,  who  are 
now  fast  becoming  beggars  and  robbers ; 
the  turning  into  producers  of  millions 
who  now  are  not  only  non-producers,  but 
are  becoming  a  menace  to  the  country 
and  cause  of  unrest  and  lawlessness.  The 
conservancy  of  this  region  is  a  moral 
necessity  for  the  good  name  of  China." 
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Part  II. 


THROUGH  a  region  mainly  agri- 
cultural in  aspect  but  occasionally 
taking  on  the  more  grim  visage 
of  mining  and  industrial  pursuits, 
the  indolent  Ohio  River  winds  its  muddy 
•  I'.irse  for  hundreds  of  miles  past  green 
hills  and  yellow  bottom  lands  As  if  to 
set  watch  over  the  conduct  of  the  waters, 
1  )hio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  on  the  north, 
and  to  some  extent  West  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  on  the  south,  have  lined  the 
gradually  sloping  banks,  or  filled  in  the 
little  level  spaces  between  hill  and  river, 
with  frequent  unbroken  stretches  of 
civilization.  Here  and  there  listless, 
'lusty  villages,  basking  in  self-sufficiency, 
remind  one  of  interior  rural  hamlets 
whose  largest  body  of  water  is  the  stream 
that  flows  from  the  common  pump. 

Before  the  twenty-third  day  of  March, 
1913,  a  traveler  through  this  region  might 
have  heard  awed  references  to  the  last 
great  visitation  from  the  silent  stream. 
He  would  have  seen  no  signs  of  the  de- 
vastation— they  were  removed  long  ago. 
He  would  have  discovered  no  apparent 
change  in  the  life  of  the  people  caused 
by  it.  An  occasional  levee  or  dike  might 
appear  as  built  needlessly  high,  but  for 
the  most  part  he  would  have  found  peo- 
ple living  unconcernedly,  close  to  the 
usual  spring  flood  line,  or  in  houses 
propped  up  on  stilts,  quite  expecting  to 
see  the  water  lap  their  door  steps  when 
the  annual  rise  occurred. 

Yet  had  he  been  of  a  curious  turn  of 
mind,  he  might  have  drawn  out  one  of 
the  older  inhabitants  to  tell  him  of  the 
tragedy  of  twenty-seven  years  ago,  per- 
haps to  point  to  this  landmark  or  that 
brick  on  a  corner  store,  where  the  mount- 
ing current  had  reached  its  highest  point. 
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If  he  had  been  especially  fortunate  in 
his  choice  of  a  town,  he  might  even  have 
had  his  gaze  directed  to  a  small,  weather- 
worn sign,  incredibly  high  on  some  public 
building,  bearing  the  single  ominous  in- 
scription: 1884. 

"It  Can't  Happen  Again" 

But  if  he  had  inquired  why  people  lived 
and  built  property  and  did  business  with- 
in easy  reach  of  another  such  visit  from 
the  uncertain  element,  his  curiosity 
might  have  turned  to  wonder.  He  might 
have  been  asked  if  he  supposed  there 
could  ever  again  be  such  a  flood  as  that. 
He  would  probably  have  been  reminded 
that  that  disaster  was  now  a  matter  of 
history  and  that  the  people  to  whom  he 
was  talking  were  living  in  the  present, 
not  the  past.  And  if  he  had  stayed 
in  the  locality  long  enough,  he  would 
doubtless  have  discovered  that  as  far  as 
any  observable  plan  of  life  gave  evi- 
dence, the  high  water  mark  of  1884  really 
did  represent  to  many  of  the  residents 
the  maximum  to  which  the  Ohio  River 
could  aspire.  In  some  way,  perhaps 
through  divine  decree,  perhaps  through  a 
law  of  nature,  it  had  been  settled  for  all 
time  that  no  flood  crest  could  possibly 
overpass  that  record. 

This  is  essentially  a  true  picture  of  the 
state  of  mind  of  a  large  number  of 
dwellers  along  the  Ohio  River,  although 
many  were  keenly  alert  to  the  first  inti- 
mation of  danger  last  spring.  Much 
portable  property  was  carried  out  of 
reach  of  the  rising  waters,  but  a  great 
deal  that  might  have  been  saved  was 
lost.  It  was,  of  course,  simply  another 
exhibition  of  an  age-old  human  weak- 
ness— an  overweening  security  that  what 
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has  never  happened  will  not  happen.  Had 
there  been  less  reliance  on  past  records, 
or  more  on  the  warnings  flashed  from 
weather  stations  and  towns  up  the  river, 
many  a  householder  and  business  man 
would  now  be  better  off  in  the  things 
which  make  life  comfortable. 

A  different  picture  was  presented  along 
the  streams  which  flow  into  the  Ohio 
and  Lake  Erie.  There  the  floods  came 
several  days  earlier,  the  rise  was  more 
rapid  and  the  currents  immeasurably 
swifter.  Where  levees  suddenly  gave 
way,  the  rush  of  waters  in  many  in- 
stances overtook  runners  and  vehicles. 
Even  where  there  were  no  embankments 
on  which  to  pin  one's  hopes,  the  rise  was 
often  so  swift  that  little  attempt  could 
be  made  to  save  property.  There  is  an 
authentic  story  of  a  woman  in  Colum- 
bus who,  knowing  that  the  Scioto  was 
coming  up  at  an  alarming  rate,  but  sup- 
posing that  she  would  have  ample  warn- 
ing if  her  own  situation  became  perilous, 
chanced  to  cast  her  glance  in  the  di- 
rection of  the-  river,  and  to  her  horror 
saw  a  bank  of  swirling  water  coming  up 
the  street  directly  toward  her.  In  her 
excitement  she  clasped  her  baby  in  one 
arm  and  a  basket  of  dust  rags  in  the 
other,  and  was  just  able  to  reach  safety 
with  her  burden. 

The  tragedies  of  those  who  did  not 
escape  have  passed  into  the  histories  of 
their  localities.  And  these  tragedies 
happened  chiefly  along  the  smaller,  less 
often  flooded  streams,  the  streams  with 
narrow  channels  which  rose  in  a  night 
and  made  boats  and  life  preservers  as 
necessary  on  land  as  at  sea.  The  Great 
Miami  led  in  the  grim  total  with  a  death 
list  of  283,  and  the  Scioto  came  next 
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with  134.  No  other  river  approached 
these  in  the  number  whom  it  killed,  but 
several  exceeded  the  slower-moving 
leviathan  to  the  south. 

It  was  on  Monday  morning,  March  24, 
that  a  few  newspapers  announced  the 
prediction  of  the  weather  bureau  that 
abnormal  rains  would  fall  over  eastern 
and  southern  states  during  the  coming 
week.  Those  rains  had  actually  begun 
the  day  before.  By  Monday  morning, 
however,  few  townspeople  or  farmers 
along  the  threatened  rivers  foresaw  un- 
usual danger.  To  many  persons  not 
themselves  in  the  possible  paths  of 
floods,  the  first  real  sense  of  impending 
destruction  dawned  when  a  Pennsylva- 
nia train,  compelled  by  wash-outs  to  de- 
tour, plunged  into  the  Mad  River  at  West 
Liberty,  Ohio.  This  occurred  at  1 :30 
Tuesday  morning. 

But  before  that,  evidence  had  been 
accumulating  in  northwestern  Ohio  and 
northeastern  Indiana  that  something 
more  than  an  ordinary  spring  run-off 
was  taking  place.  Not  only  were  a  score 
of  lesser  creeks  in  both  Ohio  and 
Inidana  establishing  new  flood  records, 
but  some  of  the  larger  rivers  as  well  were 
rising  with  ominous  rapidity.  Tkere 
seemed  to  be  little  general  expectation 
of  widespread  disaster.  The  Omaha 
tornado  of  Easter  Sunday  was  still  the 
topic  of  chief  interest. 

Throughout  Monday  the  scene  of  the 
heaviest  rainfall  had  shifted  southward; 
on  Tuesday  it  spread  wide  over  all  of 
Central  Ohio.  It  was,  indeed,  during  the 
twenty-four  hours  from  midnight  on 
Monday  to  midnight  on  Tuesday  that 
most  of  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  towns  not 
on  the  Ohio  river  itself,  learned  what 
was  to  be  their  fate.  Then  it  was  that 
the  nation  heard  those  first  frantic  calls 
for  help  which  told  of  whole  cities — 
Dayton,  Hamilton,  Columbus,  Chillicothe, 
Peru,  and  others — foundering  like  strick- 
en ships  at  sea.  Then,  too,  began  those 
experiences  of  individuals,  families, 
neighbors,  which  mark  epochs  in  the 
memories  of  those  who  went  through 


them:  the  grappling  with  death,  the 
even  worse  grappling  with  a  despair 
that  held  no  hope;  the  strained  waiting 
for  release,  accompanied  by  awful  uncer- 
tainty as  to  what  might  be  happening  in 
the  next  block  or  the  next  house ;  the 
sight  of  friends  or  the  members  of  one's 
own  family  perishing  without  a  chance 
for  help  to  reach  them.  These  things 
the  world  has  read  and  re-read;  they 
are  being  woven  into  the  folk-lore  of  the 
communities  where  they  occurred. 

With  the  coining  of  the  disaster  came 
that  frenzy  of  the  human  mind  to  make 
its  speech  rise  to  the  occasion.  Unpre- 
cedented events,  it  seems,  must  be  told  in 
unprecedented  language;  a  new  exper- 
ience must  have  a  new  tongue.  At  the  out- 
set of  the  flood  that  tongue  was  the  tongue 
of  exaggeration.  Narrative  took  short 
cuts  to  its  meaning,  so  that  in  the  talk 
of  the  hour  a  building  was  often  "sub- 
merged" in  two  feet  of  water.  Not  only 
were  death  lists  many  times  too  high, 
but  incidents  were  unduly  magnified. 

The  dead  in  Piqua,  Ohio,  were  placed 
at  540 ;  in  Peru,  Ind.,  at  500.  Ohio  her- 
self was  described  as  "one  huge  sea." 
Seventy-five  residents  of  Delaware  were 


reported  to  have  been  swept  to  death  by 
a  seven-foot  wall  of  water  which  surged 
through  the  town.  The  real  toll  was 
eighteen.  Four  hundred  children  were 
lieved  to  have  been  submerged  or  from 
building  in  Dayton.  All  escaped  before 
the  flood  came.  Water  was  declared  tO' 
have  reached  the  third  floor  of  the  Al- 
gonquin, Dayton's  largest  hotel.  In  real- 
ity it  rose  only  eleven  feet.  Fifteen 
thousand  homes  in  Columbus  were  be- 
lieved to  have  been  submerged  in  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  feet  of  water;  the 
subsequent  count  of  the  building  in- 
spector showed  that  4,071  buildings  were 
flooded.  Franklin,  a  village  of  2,700 
people  in  the  Great  Miami  valley,  was 
confidently  believed  to  have  been  swept 
off  the  map,  only  a  few  of  the  inhabi- 
tants escaping  to  the  single  accessible 
hill.  Yet  only  seven  people  were  drowned 
and  fourteen  houses  destroyed. 

The  task  of  those  who  came  to  allay 
suffering  and  to  meet  need  was  to  break 
through  this  exaggeration  and  to  get 
at  the  kernel  of  fact  beneath.  It  was 
piece-work  of  the  most  painstaking  sort. 
How  it  was  accomplished — how  it  may 
always  be  accomplished — is  told  in  the 
succeeding  pages  by  some  of  those  who 
know  best,  who  were  there  and  who  did 
it.  How  the  state  may  act  in  such  an 
emergency — how  Governor  Cox  did  act 
— is  told  by  Mr.  Burba,  the  governor's 
secretary.  Mr.  Stein  gives  the  story  of 
the  national  response  and  the  coming  of 
the  Red  Cross  and  the  army.  Miss  Bo- 
jesen  could  not  have  stayed  through  those 
trying  weeks  without  her  buoyant  sense 
of  humor  and  faith  in  folks.  Mr.  De- 
vine  brought  to  Dayton  and  Montgomery 
county  his  wealth  of  experience  in  such 
crises;  Mr.  Hubbard  carried  his  to  three 
scattered  river  communities. 

And  finally  we  learn  from  Mr.  Knowles 
what  this  worst  flood  in  the  new  world 
has  amounted  to,  what  the  stricken  dis- 
tricts have  done  and  may  do  to  prevent, 
not  another  rainfall,  but  another  dis- 
aster. 
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The  State's  Part  in  the  Emergency 


IN  order  to  understand  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  relief  work  performed 
in  Ohio  immediately  following  the 
flood,  one  must  know  something  of 
conditions  in  the  state  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  flood.    Certainly  one  must  un- 
derstand that  never  before  in  the  history 
of   the    state   had    anything   similar    to 
this  disaster  occurred.    There  were  not 
perhaps  a  dozen  individuals  in  the  state 
who    knew    from    practical    experience 
what    would    be    required    in    such    an 
emergency. 

Drop  a  handkerchief  upon  a  table, 
catch  it  in  the  center  with  thumb  and 
forefinger  and  elevate  it  slightly,  and 
you  have  a  fair  relief  map  of  Ohio.  The 
highest  point  in  the  state  is  near  the 
center.  Two  rivers  carry  water  into 
the  Great  Lakes  from  the  northern  half 
of  the  state ;  three  rivers  convey  that 
which  falls  on  the  southern  watershed 
into  the  Ohio.  All  five  rivers  are  fed 
by  numerous  streams,  completely  drain- 
ing every  acre  of  the  state.  A  disaster, 
such  as  we  had  last  spring,  can  happen 
only  when  the  excessive  rainfall  is  in 
the  very  center  of  the  state.  When  the 
rainfall  is  on  the  southern  watershed, 
the  northern  part  of  the  state  cannot  be 
affected ;  when  the  waterfall  is  heaviest 
in  the  north,  the  southern  half  is  un- 
affected. But  last  spring  the  storms 
hung  for  two  days  over  the  very  source 
of  all  five  of  our  rivers,  with  fairly 
heavy  rains  extending  to  the  mouth  of 
each.  This  rendered  relief  work  the 
more  complicated,  for  we  had  no  section 
of  the  state  from  which  to  draw  sup- 
plies and  aid  for  other  sections.  Every 
portion  had  its  own  flood  problem. 

The  First  Call 

Blaster  morning  found  Ohio  in  splen- 
did condition  in  every  way.  Mills  and 
factories  were  all  running.  Merchants 
had  been  and  were  doing  a  heavy  busi- 
ness. People  were  engaged  in  their  us- 
ual occupations.  There  was  no  indica- 
tion of  disaster.  The  streams  were  nor- 
mal. The  weather  reports  indicated  local 
rains. 

Rain  began  falling  on  Easter  Sunday 
and  continued  throughout  the  night  and 
all  day  Monday.  Not  an  alarm  was  sent 
out  from  any  place  until  some  time  Mon- 
day night.  By  Tuesday  noon  the  flood 
was  upon  us  in  several  localities,  and 
twenty-four  hours  later  had  reached  its 
highest  point  in  all  the  flooded  districts 
save  Cincinnati. 

The  first  call  for  relief  received  at 
the  governor's  office  came  about  ten 
o'clock  Tuesday  morning.  The  little  town 
of  Lame  managed  to  get  through  a  call 
for  boats.  We  had  been  notified  from 
various  sections  that  the  water  was  ris- 
ing, that  a  flo»d  was  threatened,  that 
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means  of  communication  were  being  cut 
off.  But  it  was  not  until  the  cry  came 
from  I.aruc  that  we  fully  realized  that 
human  lives  would  have  to  be  saved  and 
that  people  in  considerable  numbers 
would  have  to  be  fed. 

The  problem  of  rescuing  the  people 
of  Lame  was  comparatively  easy.  A 
number  of  boats  were  available  in  a 
summer  resort  lake  forty  miles  from  the 
town.  By  means  of  automobiles  and 
traction  lines  Governor  Cox  was  able  to 
get  these  boats  from  the  lake  to  Larue 
in  time  to  remove  the  people  from  their 
homes. 

But  immediately  following  the  call 
from  Larue,  came  appeals  in  such  num- 
bers and  of  such  tenor  that  the  task  of 
affording  relief,  became  the  most  gi- 
gantic which  ever  confronted  the  people 
of  the  state.  The  Legislature  was  in 
session  and  could  appropriate  money, 
but  other  things  besides  money  were 
needed.  Money  could  not  buy  thnt 
which  was  most  desired. 

The  First  Relief 

What  might  be  termed  the  first  real 
relief  measure  proposed  by  Governor 
Cox  was  to  call  out  the  state  troops, 
some  8.000  husky  young  fellows,  splen- 
idly  officered.  These  men,  with  sup- 
plies, were  despatched  to  the  stricken 
communities  under  orders  to  perform 
whatever  might  be  demanded  of  them. 

To  give  details  of  the  relief  work  per- 
formed during  the  hours  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  disaster  would  be  to  write 
many  reports  from  many  places.  Every 
community  presented  a  different  problem 


which  had  to  have  special  handling.  No 
general  plan  was,  or  could  have  been, 
followed  all  over  the  state. 

In  Columbus,  the  main  portion  of  the 
city  was  not  under  water,  the  damage 
•being  in  what  is  known  as  the  west 
side,  so  that  there  was  left  a  city  of 
stores  and  shops  and  people  whose  homes 
were  not  inundated  to  take  care  of  the 
suffering.  In  Dayton  the  whole  business 
portion  of  the  town,  as  well  as  two- 
thirds  of  the  residence  district,  was  in- 
undated, leaving  no  base  of  supplies  and 
few  people  who  were  in  a  position  to 
render  aid.  These  instances  show  the 
variety  of  problems  presented. 

But  whether  one-fourth  of  a  city  was 
stricken,  or  all  of  it,  every  community 
was  without  transportation.  Trains 
could  not  be  moved  in  any  direction.  In 
many  instances  bridges  upon  the  public 
highways  were  destroyed,  so  that  the 
neighboring  country  could  not  get  sup- 
plies to  suffering  people. 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this  disaster,  it 
can  be  truthfully  stated  that  scarcely  a 
human  being  went  without  food  of  some 
kind  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  al- 
though hundreds  of  people  who  were 
marooned  in  their  homes  subsisted  upon 
very  small  amounts  of  common-place 
foods  for  as  much  as  two  or  three  days. 

A  State  Commission 

In  practically  every  stricken  commun- 
ity relief  committees  were  at  once  form- 
ed. After  the  disaster  had  abated  to 
some  extent,  it  was  discovered  that  a 
great  similarity  existed  in  the  formation 
and  in  the  activities  of  each  of  these 
committees.  The  people  of  every  com- 
munity seemed  to  have  done  the  cor- 
rect thing.  In  no  instance  is  it  reported 
that  the  relief  committees  were  inef- 
ficient, or  that  an  improvement  could 
have  been  made  in  handling  the  prob- 
lems had  there  been  more  time  for  care- 
ful consideration. 

Governor  Cox  immediately  formed  a 
state  relief  commission.  This  Commis- 
sion, appointed  without  legal  authority, 
and  afterwards  recognized  by  act  of 
legislature,  was  deemed  by  the  Red 
*  ross  the  proper  body  to  co-operate  with 
it  in  the  tremendous  work  to  be  per- 
formed following  the  flood. 

As  early  as  Monday  noon  the  Red 
Cross  was  in  communication  with  the 
Governor,  tendering  its  good  offices,  but 
some  days  passed  before  officers  of  the 
organization  were  able  to  reach  the  var- 
ious stricken  communities  or  to  formu- 
late a  plan  of  relief  for  the  entire  state. 

In  Columbus,  the  relief  work  was  com- 
paratively simple.  On  the  west  side  were 
two  large  state  institutions  with  ample 
resources  to  care  temporarily  for  thou- 
sands of  people.  Flood  sufferers  were 
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hurried  thither  where  they  were  given 
food  and  shelter.  People  east  of  the  in- 
undated section  formed  a  relief  com- 
mittee and  prepared  school  houses  and 
churches  for  relief  work.  Food  and 
clothing  were  distributed  through  var- 
ious church  and  social  organizations, 
and  hundreds  of  people  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  their  homes  were  taken 
into  private  houses  in  other  portions  of 
the  city.  The  work  of  rescuing  people 
from  houses  in  the  flooded  district  was 
directed  by  the  militia  and  the  director 
of  public  safety. 

Section  Committees 

hi  Dayton,  at  least  four  separate  citi- 
zens' relief  committees  had  to  be  organ- 
ized as  there  was  no  intercommunica- 
tion between  the  south,  north  and  west 
portions  of  the  city.  The  most  import- 
ant of  these  committees,  by  reason  of 
its  resources  and  the  number  of  people 
cared  for,  had  its  headquarters  at  the 
factory  of  the  National  Cash  Register 
Company.  The  plant  of  the  register 
company,  covering  many  acres,  was 
thrown  open  to  the  refugees  and  tem- 
porary hospitals  were  provided.  A  ma- 
ternity hospital  was  established  in  the 
main  office  building  where,  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  five  or  six  children  were 
born. 

All  the  bakeries  in  the  city  had  been 
put  out  of  business,  so  that  the  first 
pressing  need  was  for  bread.  Fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  from  Dayton  is  a  large 
orphans'  home  and  a  school.  These 
were  used  to  supply  bread  to  Dayton, 
and  Springfield,  twenty-five  miles  away, 
also  supplied  large  quantities  of  bread 
and  other  food.  These  were  got  into 
Dayton  at  first  by  automobiles. 

Summary 

One  million  and  twelve  thousand  peo- 
ple lived  in  the  flooded  cities  and  towns. 
After  the  waters  had  subsided,  428  bod- 
ies were  recovered,  and  probably  half 
as  many  more  were  never  found ;  20,000 
houses  were  absolutely  destroyed  within 
twenty-four  hours;  35,000  homes  were 
damaged  in  the  same  length  of  time. 
The  property  loss  was  easily  $300,000,- 
000.  During  the  first  few  days  of  the 
disaster,  220,000  people  had  to  be  fed.1 

But  220,000  represents  only  those  who 
had  to  be  fed  because  all  their  food  sup- 
plies and  means  of  preparing  food  were 
destroyed.  It  does  not  include  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  had  money  to 
buy  food  but  were  hard  pressed  to  ob- 
tain it. 

We  do  not  expect  another  such  dis- 
aster. But  if  a  similar  one  should  be- 
fall us  tomorrow,  we  could  do  no  better 
work  than  we  did  last  spring,  and  could 
hope  for  no  better  results  than  followed 
the  heroic  efforts  of  those  who  were  in 
position  to  aid. 

1  The  writer's  statistics  refer  only  to  the 
state  of  Ohio. 
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DESTRUCTION,  suffering  and 
heroic  rescue  form  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  accounts 
of  disasters  served  up  in  the 
daily  press  and  magazines.  Less  con- 
spicuous, but  perhaps  next  in  volume, 
come  local  relief  operations,  the  restoring 
•  >f  individual  families  to  normal  life,  the 
repairing  and  refurnishing  of  houses,  the 
re-establishment  of  small  business  con- 
cerns. Not  so  frequently  remarked 
upon,  but  also  of  interest  and  import- 
ance, are  the  major  plans  for  carrying 
on  this  relief,  the  co-operative  relations 
which  make  speed  and  harmony  pos- 
sible, and  the  policies  which  control  the 
distribution  of  aid.  The  overhead  ad- 
ministration, no  less  than  the  other  feat- 
ures of  disaster  relief,  has  its  own  ro- 
mance. 

Immediately  upon  ascertaining  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Ohio  Valley  floods  of  last 
year,  President  Wilson  issued  an  ap- 
peal for  money  and  supplies  to  be  ex- 
pended through  the  American  Red  Cross. 
To  facilitate  a  wise  distribution  of  relief 
and  to  afford  a  careful  supervision  there- 
of it  was  deemed  necessary  to  establish 
within  the  stricken  zone  a  temporary 
relief  headquarters  of  the  Red  Cross: 
and  as  Ohio,  of  all  the  states  affected, 
was  most  seriously  injured,  Columbus 
was  selected  as  the  strategical  point 
from  which  operations  should  be  directed. 
Owing  to  disrupted  transportation 
facilities  Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  national  di- 
rector of  the  Red  Cross,  arrived  at  Co- 
lumbus only  on  March  28,  followed  on 
April  2  by  his  assistant  from  Washing- 
ton. 

On  March  25,  Gov.  James  M.  Cox 
appealed  for  funds  and  supplies  to  be 
sent  to  a  group  of  men  designated  as 
the  Ohio  Flood  Relief  Commission,  the 
appointment  of  which  Mr.  Burba  has 
'(escribed  in  another  article. 

The  Arrival 

Upon  arrival  of  the  Red  Cross  at 
<  olumbus  the  treasurer  of  the  commis- 
sion was  found  to  have  established  an 
office  into  which  were  pouring  hundreds 
money  contributions;  the  freight 
yards  were  becoming  congested  with  re- 
lief supplies,  which  were  being  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  state  by  the  quarter- 
master's department  of  the  Ohio  Na- 
tional Guard  under  Col.  Edward  T.  Mil- 
ler, and  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
flooded  section  were  being  improved  by 
the  medical  corps  of  the  National  Guard 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Joseph  A. 
Hall.  Local  committees  had  been  or 
•vere  being  formed  in  the  affected  towns 
to  care  for  the  emergent  needs  of  the 
flood  sufferers.  Substantially  similar 
measures  were  adopted  in  the  other  in- 
•mdated  states.  Simultaneously  the 
quartermaster  corps  of  the  United  States 
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army  began  an  active  uiMribution  of 
supplies  along  the  Ohio  river  and  its 
tributaries. 

On  April  1,  the  Red  Cross  had  receiv- 
ed in  cash  $800,000,  and  for  the  next 
four  or  five  days  this  fund  grew  at  the 
rate  of  $100,000  per  day.  The  Ohio 
Legislature  appropriated  $250,000  and 
the  governors  of  all  affected  states  were 
also  receiving  relief  funds. 

At  its  first  meeting  the  Ohio  Flood 
Relief  Commission  requested  the  Red 
Cross  to  take  charge  of  relief  measures 
in  Ohio,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Bicknell,  the  funds  of  the  commission 
and  those  of  the  Red  Cross,  appropriat- 
ed for  expenditure  in  Ohio,  were  con- 
solidated. Thus  was  formed  the  Red 
Cross  Ohio  Flood  Relief  Commission, 
which  immediately  appointed  the  na- 


tional director  of  the  Red  Cross  as  its 
agent  to  carry  on  the  work  of  relief  in  ac- 
cordance with  Red  Cross  principles. 
This  appointment  carried  with  it  au- 
thority over  all  funds  in  the  treasury  of 
the  commission.  A  firm  of  certified  pub- 
lic accountants  was  employed  to  main- 
tain a  continuous  audit  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  work. 

The  first  necessity  which  forced  itself 
upon  those  at  headquarters  was  that  of 
expert  leaders.  Edward  T. 'Devine  of 
New  York,  Eugene  T.  Lies  of  Chicago 
and  C.  M.  Hubbard  of  St.  Louis  had 
gone  to  Dayton  immediately  after  the 
flood;  James  F.  Jackson  of  Cleveland 
and  Sherman  C.  Kingsley  of  Chicago 
proceeded  to  Columbus.  Francis  H. 
McLean  had  gone  to  Hamilton  on  the 
Washington  Post's  special  train. 

Demand  for  Leaders 

All  these  veterans  had  been  instant 
in  responding  to  the  Red  Cross  call. 
But  the  cry -was  still  for  expert  help  and 
more  of  it,  and  from  New  York,  Boston, 
Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington, Chicago,  Denver,  St.  Louis,  De- 
troit, Toledo  and  other  points  they  came 
— many  from  charity  organization  socie- 
ties composing  the  institutional  member- 
ship of  the  Red  Cross,  and  others  from 
organizations  not  directly  connected 
with  the  Red  Cross.  These  leaders  in 
social  work  were  assigned  as  special 
representatives  of  the  Red  Cross  in  the 
larger  towns,  several  being,  attached  at 
different  times  to  headquarters  to  make 
numerous  trips  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing and  reporting  upon  smaller  towns 
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and  farming  communities. 

Up  to  this  time  local  committees  were 
looking  after  the  emergent  needs  of 
their  people.  The  quartermaster's  de- 
partment of  the  Ohio  National  Guard 
was  distributing  food,  clothing,  tents, 
street  cleaning  implements  and  lime  by 
the  carload,  and  these  supplies  were  be- 
ing supplemented  by  direct  shipments  to 
the  affected  towns  from  the  outside. 

The  United  States  army  being  one 
of  the  first  of  outside  agencies  to  ar- 
rive upon  the  scene,  Major  James  E. 
Normoyle,  of  the  quartermaster  corps, 
opened  on  March  26  an  office  in  Colum- 
bus and  gathered  there  300,000  rations, 
3,100  tents,  20,000  cots,  5,000  stoves, 
20,000  blankets,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
sanitary  supplies.  Working  with  the 
regularity  of  a  clock,  Major  Normoyle 
and  his  assistants  handled  the  emergent 
necessities  of  the  occasion  as  if  they 
were  playing  a  game  with  the  moves  al- 
ready planned  out  beforehand. 

Racing  the  Flood  Crest 

On  March  31,  finding  that  the  center 
of  activities  was  moving  somewhat 
southward,  Major  Normoyle  went  to 
Cincinnati,  leaving  Captain  Hardin  Olin, 
of  the  Columbus  Barracks,  in  charge 
of  the  Columbus  office.  As  the  crest  of 
the  flood  swept  on,  Major  Normoyle 
kept  pace  with  it,  preparing  in  advance 
for  those  things  which  he  was  sure 
would  occur.  With  the  assistance 
of  men  from  the  navy  and  from  the 
marine  corps  the  army  established 
supply  bases  at  various  points  along  the 
river  and  stocked  boats  as  floating  bases 
to  ride  upon  the  flood  waters  to  those 
who  were  in  the  path  of  the  disaster. 
•  While  the  quartermaster  departments 
of  the  Ohio  National  Guard  and  of  the 
army  were  busy  in  one  direction,  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  the  local  health 
officials,  the  army  medical  corps,  and 
the  medical  corps  of  the  Ohio  Guard 
were  equally  busy  in  another.  The 
army  sent  a  field  hospital,  manned 
by  proper  officers  and  sixty  hospital 
corps  men.  The  entire  medical  and  hos- 


pital personnel  of  the  state  was  on  duty 
for  a  long  period  and  it  was  due  to  the 
close  and  friendly  co-operation  which 
existed  between  this  organization,  the 
medical  service  of  the  army,  and  the 
various  state  and  local  health  authori- 
ties, that  so  little  illness  developed. 

Fighting  Disease 

For  the  first  month  and  a  half  after 
the  flood,  Colonel  Hall  worked  night 
and  day,  to  prevent  the  great  epidemics 
in  Ohio  which,  without  these  careful 
preventive  measures,  would  surely  have 
occurred.  In  most  of  the  larger  places, 
it  was  the  medical  corps  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  which  prepared,  and 
insisted  upon  the  observation  of,  rules 
governing  the  boiling  of  water,  the 
cleaning  of  homes,  streets  and  yards, 
the  installation  and  care  of  sanitary 
equipment,  the  burning  of  drowned 
horses,  dogs,  cats  and  chickens,  the  de- 
struction of  contaminated  meats  and 
vegetables,  the  cleaning  of  wells  and 
cisterns,  and  so  on. 

In  addition  to  these  duties,  it  devolv- 
ed upon  members  of  the  medical  and 
hospital  corps  of  the  guard  to  rescue 
the  drowning,  recover  the  dead,  feed  the 
hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  and  nurse  the 
sick.  The  last  task  included  attendance 
upon  persons  having  diphtheria,  cerebro- 
spinal  meningitis,  smallpox,  typhoid 
fever,  mumps,  measles,  whooping-cough, 
varicella  and  other  diseases,  as  well  as 
several  cases  of  child-birth. 

It  was  early  in  these  activities  that 
the  Red  Cross  representatives  ar- 
rived, during  a  period  of  from  one  day 
to  one  week  after  the  flood,  in  time  to 
lend  their  assistance  in  bringing  the 
emergency  work  to  a  close,  and,  without 
a  jar,  to  introduce  the  sufferers  from 
the  flood  to  the  next  step  in  their  re- 
habilitation. During  the  early  days  the 
Red  Cross  furnished  record  cards  for 
the  taking  of  a  census  of  those  requir- 
ing assistance,  •  and  the  result  of  this 
census  as  shown  on  the  cards  was  the 
basis  upon  which  subsequent  and  perma- 
nent aid  was  rendered. 


Great  uncertainty  existed  in  the  early 
days  as  to  the  amount  of  relief  funds 
to  be  available;  but  as  the  emergency 
period  was  drawing  to  a  close,  it  was 
imperatively  necessary  that  a  system  of 
rehabilitation  relief  be  adopted  at  once. 
Any  system  entered  upon,  it  was  felt, 
ought  to  assure  justice  to  the  benefic- 
iary and  protection  to  the  funds  con- 
tributed for  relief;  to  aid  the  sufferer 
in  regaining  his  former  estate,  but  not 
to  deprive  him  of  his  self-respect  cr  his. 
willingness  to  support  himself;  and  to 
encourage  rather  than  destroy  local  ini- 
tiative in  the  re-establishment  of  ordi- 
nary living  routine.  Every  community 
was  expected  to  meet  its  own  need  to- 
the  fullest  extent  of  its  resources. 

The  friendship  and  co-operation  of 
local  committees  were  highly  essential  to 
the  success  of  this  scheme.  No- 
matter  how  skilled  in  relief  work 
one  may  be,  he  cannot  go  into  a  strange 
community  and,  on  the  facts  as  given 
him  by  the  individual  applicant  alone 
make  a  proper  distribution  of  relief. 
The  representatives  of  the  Red  Cross 
were  cordially  received  by  local  com- 
mittees, and  were  glad  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  latter's  knowledge  of  local  condi- 
tions and  resources,  and  their  willingness 
to  share  responsibility  and  criticism.  No 
exact  standard  of  relief  can  be  set  for 
residents  of  different  localities  affected  by 
the  same  calamity,  and  here  again 
the  knowledge  of  the  local  committee 
as  to  the  needs  of  its  people  and  their 
standard  of  living  is  a  valuable  asset  to 
a  relief  administrator. 

Because  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  relief  fund  to  be  ulti- 
mately available,  and  in  order  to  fur- 
nish opportunity  to  those  able  and  will- 
ing to  help  themselves,  a  progressive 
scheme  of  permanent  relief,  if  it  may  be 
so  called,  was  adopted.  With  the  family 
as  a  unit  and  need  alone  as  a  gauge,  the 
first  step  in  the  rehabilitation  plan  con- 
templated supplying  to  all  flood  sufferers 
whose  homes  were  habitable  enough  fur- 
niture to  provide  simple  comfort. 

Building  Operations 

When  it  seemed  that  further  extensive 
furniture  rehabilitation  would  not  be 
needed,  the  second  step,  which  provided 
for  the  repair  and  rebuilding  of  homes, 
was  entered  upon.  Only  those  owning 
the  dwellings  in  which  they  resided  were 
entitled  to  this  aid,  although  to  this 
rule  there  had  to  be  exceptions  as  there 
were  to  nearly  every  other  regulation 
governing  relief  operations.  Chimneys 
were  rebuilt,  porches  replaced,  founda- 
tions repaired,  houses  put  back  on  foun- 
dations and  replastered,  etc.,  generally 
under  contracts  made  by  committees.  In 
instances  where  such  action  was  justi- 
fied, cash  grants  for  the  purposes  men- 
tioned were  made  to  owners.  In 
the  smaller  cities  and  towns  and  in 
outlying  communities  two  and  three 
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:n  houses  were  erected  on  lots  from 
which  the  homes  had  been  entirely  car- 
ried away.  In  other  sections,  house  pat- 
terns, consisting  of  all  material  neces- 
sary for  building,  were  furnished. 
Typical  instances  of  these  operations 
and  many  others  are  given  in  accom- 
panying articles  in  this  issue. 

The  third  step  in  the  plan  contemplat- 
ed making  grants  to  those  families  whose 
wage-earners  were  drowned.  There  were 
not  many  of  these  and  no  one  grant  ex- 
ceeded $1,500.  These  grants  were  gen- 
erally placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  un- 
•\f r  an  agreement  to  pay  a  certain  portion 
thereof,  at  stated  intervals,  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries. Where  the  latter  were  excep- 
tionally capable  and  careful  the  money 
u  .is  paid  to  them  direct. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  as  far 

•  racticable,  provision  had  been  made 
for  needy  families  the  fourth  and  final 
step    in    the    plan    was    entered    upon, 
namely,  the  rehabilitation  of  small  busi- 
ness.   The  funds  so  paid  to  business  men 
did  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to 

>re  the  community  as  a  whole  to  a 
normal  state.  These  grants  ran  from 
a  few  dollars  to  $750,  with  one  or  two 
•.,'oing  beyond  that  figure.  A  merchant, 
to  be  entitled  to  a  business  rehabilita- 
tion grant,  was  compelled  to  prove  that 
his  equities  in  real  or  personal  property 
did  not  total  $2,000.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement sewing  machines  were  fur- 

•  il   to  seamstresses,  tools  to  black- 
smiths,   plumbers,    carpenters,    farmers, 
etc. :   horses  and   wagons  to  teamsters ; 

••    and   lumber   to   mills;   stocks   to 
••.TV  and  dry-goods  stores;  books  to 

•I  teachers  and  so  on. 
But  after  all  this  had  been  done  there 
still  remained  rough  spots,  caused  by 
inequalities  of  relief  distribution  or  the 
•-imi««ion  of  families  because  of  the  be- 
lief that  they  would  weather  the  storm 
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without  additional  assistance.  In  cer- 
tain localities  where  cash  grants  had 
been  made  early  in  the  distribution, 
refugees  had  been  able  to  Secure  some 
small  comforts,  but  from  the  majority 
of  homes  these  were  absent,  and  as  re- 
lief contributions  had  been  received  in 
more  generous  measure  than  could  be 
anticipated  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
work,  funds  were  placed  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  local  committees  for  the 
purpose  of  making  in  cash  what  were 
known  as  "final  grants."  With  this 
money  housewives  were  enabled  to  pur- 
chase cjocks,  curtains,  rugs,  or  other  con- 
veniences or  necessaries,  so  dear  to  a 
woman's  heart. 

The  treasurer  of  the  local  committee 
generally  accepted  as  the  local 
treasurer  of  Red  Cross  relief  funds,  and 
money  was  advanced  him  in  lump  sums 
upon  approval  of  the  national  director. 
In  Ohio  a  voucher  check  form  was 
adopted  for  use  of  treasurers  in  expend- 
ing relief  furds.  This  form  required 
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the  approval  of  the  Red  Cross  represen- 
tative, the  signature  of  the  local  treas- 
urer, and  signature  of  the  payee. 

Large  sums  were  used  in  the  payment 
of  bills  incurred  for  the  purchase  of 
emergency  supplies  during  the  early 
days.  Then,  too,  large  stocks  of  goods 
which  were  confiscated  by  the  National 
Guard  had  to  be  paid  for.  Up  to  Jan- 
uary 15,  1914,  $127,12429  had  been  paid 
out  in  settlement  of  these  claims  alone. 

Of  the  many  questions  asked  con- 
cerning the  application  of  this  relief 
plan,  the  one  propounded  most  often 
was,  "How  did  you  begin  ?"  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  answer  succinctly.  By  the  time 
the  representatives  of  the  Red  Cross  ar- 
rived on  the  ground,  the  lowlands  of 
the  Ohio  valley  had  been  submerged  and 
frantic  calls  for  help  were  coming  from 
all  directions.  Advantage  was  taken  of 
press  dispatches,  and  reports  made  by 
those  accompanying  the  Flood  Com- 
mission on  its  early  tours  of  inspection 
were  eagerly  garnered  and  tabulated. 

Governor  Cox  was  being  appealed  to 
from  all  parts  of  the  flooded  section  by 
telegraph,  telephone .  and  messenger. 
His  office  referred  all  such  appeals  to 
relief  headquarters.  Colonel  Hall,  sur- 
geon-general of  the  state,  furnished 
copies  of  all  messages  received  from 
his  officers  in  the  field.  Red  Cross  rep- 
resentatives, as  soon  as  placed,  would 
immediately  report  to  headquarters  any 
information  secured  concerning  needs  in 
communities  adjacent  to  their  stations. 
As  the  hundreds  of  reports  came  in  they 
were  recorded  and  classified.  Names 
of  towns,  their  population,  the  number 
of  persons  reported  drowned,  number 
of  houses  flooded  and  destroyed,  number 
of  families  affected,  probable  number 
who  would  require  rehabilitation  relief, 
and  the  names  of  those  composing  the 
local  relief  committees  or  temporarily  in 
charge  of  relief  work  were  entered  in 
alphabetical  order  on  large  sheets. 

But  those  at  headquarters  were  not 
satisfied  to  wait  for  appeals.  They 
adopted  an  aggressive  campaign.  Maps 
were  keenlv  scanned  for  towns  in  the 
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path  of  the  flood  and  as  fast  as  their 
names  were  ascertained,  a  message  of- 
fering aid  would  go  over  the  wires  to 
the  mayor.  For  a  time  each  record  sheet 
was  out  of  date  three  hours  after  it  was 
begun. 

The  night  and  early  morning  hours 
were  devoted  to  receiving  long  distance 
telephone  reports  from  the  men  in  the 
field.  They  in  turn  were  advised  as  to 
the  increasing  funds  on  hand,  progress 
in  the  relief  plans,  how  other  men  in 
other  sections  were  solving  the  prob- 
lems confronting  them,  etc. 

In  order  to  keep  the  interest  of  the 
public  alive  and  assure  the  largest  pos- 
sible relief  fund,  nightly  reports  were 
nude  by  wire  to  agents  in  the  larger 


eastern  cities,  and  H.  Wirt  Steele  of 
Baltimore,  for  two  months  assisting  the 
national  director  at  Columbus,  carried 
on  a  general  publicity  campaign,  illus- 
trating with  stories  of  individual  fami- 
lies just  what  constituted  proper  meas- 
ures of  rehabilitation  relief. 

Success 

The  success  of  the  work  was  largely 
due  to  one  thing,  co-operation.  Too 
much  cannot  be  said  of  the  loyalty  of 
most  of  the  workers;  of  the  facilities 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Red  Cross 
by  the  railroads,  the  express  companies, 
the  telegraph  and  telephone  companies; 
of  the  self-sacrificing  labor  performed 
by  the  members  of  local  committees  in 


behalf  of  their  less  fortunate  or,  in 
some  instances,  equally  unfortunate 
neighbors;  of  the  assistance  of  many 
other  men  and  women  who  contrib- 
uted of  the.'r  time  and  strength  to- 
ward the  alleviation  of  suffering  among 
the  stricken;  and  of  the  hearty  and  in- 
telligent support  of  the  press. 

Without  this  great  outpouring  of  cor- 
dial, spontaneous  effort,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  Red  Cross,  or 
any  organization,  to  restore  properly  and 
promptly  to  approximate  normality  all 
those  things  pertaining  to  the  home  life 
and  the  business  of  flood  sufferers  which 
were  whirled  into  confusion  and  chaos 
by  the  muddy  torrents  of  this  great 
flood. 


Bringing  Relief  to  Scattered  Communities 


YOU  might  not  be  impressed  by 
the  statement  that  during  the 
flood    of    March    and    April, 
1913,  the  lower  Wabash  River 
rose  four  feet  above  the  previous  high- 
water  mark  of  1884,  but  wouldn't  you 
open"  your  eyes  if  you  were  told  that 
water  reached  every  house  but  two  in  a 
township   of    75   square    miles    on   the 
Indiana  side?     Or  that  it  was  possible 
at  one  time  to  enter  every  post  office 
in  Gallatin  county,  on  the  Illinois  side, 
in  a  boat? 

The  territory  extending  40  miles  along 
the  Wabash  and  120  miles  along  the 
Ohio,  shown  in  the  accompanying  map, 
is  occupied  largely  by  tenant  farmers, 
to  whom  the  flood  of  last  year  caused 
the  greatest  damage  in  their  history. 
Nearly  all  of  them  were  heavily  in  debt. 
Their  mortgage  and  other  indebtedness 
generally  equalled  and  often  excelled 
the  value  of  their  entire  possessions. 
In  answer  to  the  question  whether  these 
intelligent  hard-working  men  were  not 
the  victims  of  an  economic  condition 
that  kept  them  perpetually  in  debt  and 
gave  them  no  promise  for  the  future, 
it  was  explained  that  they  had  suffered 
from  crop  failures  and  a  series  of  flood 
disasters,  all  of  which  were  exceptional, 
and  that  under  ordinary  conditions  they 
were  prosperous. 

Bringing  relief  to  the  scattered  com- 
munities in  this  territory  was  a  very 
different  matter  from  bringing  it  to  the 
packed  inhabitants  of  a  large  city.  It 
was  impossible  to  establish  a  central 
headquarters  downtown  and  to  direct  all 
operations  from  there. 

The  quickest  possible  action  was  neces- 
sary in  order  that  the  thousands  who 
were  being  cared  for  in  refugee  camps 
and  fed  by  emergency  rations  of  the 
United  States  army  and  state  authorities, 
should  have  Ihe  necessary  help  to  re-es- 
tablish themselves  in  their  homes  and  put 
in  crops  as  soon  as  the  water  had  gone 
down.  It  was  already  time  for  plowing 
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and  delay  would  mean  late  crops  and 
clanger  from  early  frosts. 

The  first  thing  necessary  was  regis- 
tration of  the  losses  and  the  needs — 
especially  the  latter.  For  this,  there 
were  already  at  hand,  in  each  commun- 
ity, citizens'  relief  committees  made  up 
of  citizens,  who  were  not  only  willing  but 
anxious  to  help.  An  assistant,  C.  L. 
Gurney,  was  called  from  St.  Louis  and 
by  using  trains,  trolley  cars,  steamboats 
and  motor  boats,  the  different  points 
were  visited  and  registration  was  well 
under  way  in  a  week. 

Traveling  involved  the  novel  ex- 
perience of  going  across  country  in  a 
river  steamboat,  past  trees  and  wrecked 
houses,  when  only  a  skillful  pilot  could 
locale  the  course  of  the  river.  The 


swiftly  running  current  ranging  from 
twenty  to  sixty  miles  in  width,  with  the 
huge  waves  that  sometimes  prevailed, 
was  very  like  a  sea.  On  one  occa- 
sion when  it  was  necessary  to  ascend 
a  tributary  of  the  main  stream,  some 
time  was  spent  in  finding  the  course, 
as  the  rushing  torrent  that  poured  out 
from  every  opening  between  the  tall 
trees,  looked  like  the  mouth  of  a  river. 

Shawneetown,  111.,  Uniontown  and 
Caseyville,  Ky.,  and  Grandview,  Ind., 
were  inundated  and  suffered  appalling 
damage,  but  the  other  points — Mt.  Ver- 
non,  New  Harmony,  Griffin,  Crawley- 
ville,  Evansville,  Rockport  and  Eureka. 
Ind.,  New  Haven,  Junction,  Equality, 
Carmi,  Maunie  and  Elizabethtown,  111., 
and  Birds  Point,  Crosno  and  Wolf  Is- 
land, Mo. — were  simply  centers  for  the 
registration  of  tenant  farmers  and  day 
laborers  in  the  adjacent  flooded  agricul- 
tural districts. 

The    registration    progressed    rapidly 
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ALL     THESE     PEOPtX  LIVED  IN  THREE  ROOMS  AND  A    KITCHEN    FOR    A    WEEK    VNTIL   TENTS 

WERE  BOUGHT 


all  along  the  line.  The  Red  Cross  rep- 
resentatives reviewed  each  record  in 
detail  with  the  local  committees  and  de- 
cided upon  a  fair  apportionment  of  re- 

The  committees  had  to  be  made  to  un- 
derstand that  relief  was  in  no  sense 
to  be  a  percentage  of  losses,  but  a 
means  of  enabling  the  sufferer  to  re- 
sume his  usual  occupation;  that  a  large 
loser  might  receive  nothing,  while  he 
who  suffered  but  little  might  have  the 
greater  part  of  his  loss  restored.  It 
depended  upon  the  man's  ability  to  help 
himself,  and  this  \v.n  determined  by  the 
resources  that  he  had  left  at  his 
command.  The  committees  were  for 
the  most  part  made  up  of  the  biggest, 
broadest  minded  men  of  the  communi- 
ties and  they  quickly  saw  the  point.  On 
one  occasion,  a  committee  that  had  had 
c  experience,  reviewed  a  number  of 
registration  cards  in  the  absence  of  the 
Rt-il  Cross  representative  and  did  their 
work  so  conscientiously  and  conservative- 
ly that  it  was  found  advisable  later  to  in- 
crease some  of  their  apportionments. 

It  was  a  rule  that  only  the  minimum 
help  required  should  be  given.  A  few 
exceptions  were  made  in  favor  of  those 
who  had  made  sacrifices,  like  the  fish- 
erman on  the  Wabash  who  owned  a 
good  motor  boat,  with  which  he  could 
have  saved  his  valuable  nets  and  other 


equipment,  lint  who  refused  to  look  after 
his  property  as  long  as  white  flags  of 
distress  from  inundated  farm  houses 
indicated  that  there  were  human  lives 
in  danger. 

Prompt  Action 

By  working  day  and  night,  including 
Sunday,  registration  and  reviewing  of 
cases  with  the  local  committees  pro- 
gressed so  rapidly  that  the  first  requisi- 
tions upon  the  Red  Cross  for  relief  funds 
were  made  in  two  weeks  and  by  the  end 
of  April,  registration  was  practically 
complete  and  the  greater  portion  of  re- 
lief orders  issued  throughout  the  entire 
district.  The  farmers  thus  procured  the 
help  they  needed  by  the  time  it  was 
possible  to  resume  their  work. 

Through  an  arrangement  between 
Governor  Ralston  of  Indiana  and  the 
national  director  of  the  Red  Cross,  it 
was  agreed,  after  the  registration  had 
been  passed  on  at  Rockport,  Grand- 
view,  Eureka  and  Evansville,  that  Gov- 
ernor Ralston  would  assume  the  relief 
for  those  places. 

The  work  of  rehabilitation  was  almost 
«|iially  divided  between  town  and 
country  districts.  In  Shawneetown,  111., 
and  Uniontown  and  Caseyville.  Ky..  the 
towns  suffered  great  damage,  and 
relief  wa«  mostly  in  the  fnrm  <>f  house 


repairs,  moving  houses  back  on  to  their 
foundations,  furniture,  clothing  and  pro- 
visions. 

In  country  districts,  it  was  largely 
in  the  form  of  feed  for  teams  and  other 
livestock,  farming  implements,  furni- 
ture, clothing  and  provisions.  In  a  few 
instances,  horses  that  had  been  drowned 
were  replaced.  Many  houses  were  to- 
tally destroyed  but  as  they  were  the 
property  of  the  land  owners,  they  were 
not  replaced  or  repaired. 

Altogether  2,126  registration  cards 
were  made  out  and  passed  upon;  and 
excluding  the  communities  taken  over  by 
Governor  Ralston,  1,634  beneficiaries 
were  placed  upon  the  relief  lists  in  the 
sixteen  remaining  communities,  for 
which  the  relief  aggregated  $95,270.74. 

It  is  remarkable  and  gratifying  that 
in  all  the  territory  covered  by  the  writer 
and  his  associate,  there  was  no  loss  of 
life,  no  epidemic  of  disease  and  compar- 
atively little  illness  of  any  kind.  The 
nearest  approach  to  a  drowning  was 
when  a  jolly  and  popular  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Shawneetown,  in  landing  from 
a  motor  boat  in  the  darkness  of  a  rainy 
night,  stepped  off  into  water  thirty  feet 
deep.  He  was  hauled  in  and  did  not 
even  lose  the  handbag  which  he  carried. 

The  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple was  deep  and  genuine.  A  good 
old  German  blacksmith  in  lower  Mis- 
sissippi county,  who  was  universally 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  had  lost 
his  furniture  and  all  his  wood  and  tim- 
ber for  repair  work  and  many  of  his 
tools.  He  had  gathered  up  such  rem- 
nants as  he  could  find  and  had  tried 
to  open  his  shop  in  an  old  shed,  but 
he  had  but  little  to  work  with  and  was 
utterly  discouraged.  When,  on  behalf 
of  the  Red  Cross,  he  was  presented  with 
orders  for  blacksmith  supplies  aggre- 
gating $110,  his  gratitude  was  beyond 
words.  He  could  not  speak  English 
very  well,  anyway,  so  he  expressed  his 
feelings  in  a  language  that  has  been 
universally  understood  since  the  days 
of  Adam,  and  cried  like  a  child  with 
iciv  rind  thanksgiving. 


A  Red  Cross  Agent's  Personal  Experience' 


IN    retrospect,    Dayton    presents    a 
somewhat     kaleidoscopic     appear- 
ance;   but    the    final    impression 
left   on    my    mind    is   one   of    in- 
tense  vitality.     From   the   pitched   bat- 
tle   fought    between    nature    and    man. 
to    the    overthrow    of    a    bad    political 
government  there  were  no  dead-and-alive 
"s  anywhere.    And  this  vigorous  life 
did  not  make  itself  felt  in  man  only,  but 
in  all  he  fought  against,  in  all  he  fought 
for. 
There  was  the  mud  in  all  stages,  on 

'Part  of  the  forthcoming  Red  Crosi  rr- 

port  on  tfif  flood*  of  1913. 
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all  things,  insidious,  sinister,  refusing  to 
let  go,  on  the  people,  on  the  workers, 
on  myself.  I  was  nervously  conscious 
of  its  adhesive  qualities  and  somehow 
sympathized  with  those  who  threw  things 
away  instead  of  trying  to  clean  up.  I 
threw  my  own  things  away  one  by  one. 
but  still  it  clung. 

There  were  the  rubbish  heaps  cover- 
ing sidewalks   an<!    streets,   representing 


the  household  goods  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Dayton,  the  clothes  and  occupations  of 
her  people,  the  stock  of  her  merchants, 
not  inanimate  heaps  but  almost  breathing 
loss  and  sorrow  and  need. 

There  were  houses  lying  overturned 
a  block  and  a  half  away  from  where 
they  belonged,  with  walls  caved  in,  roofs 
off,  foundations  lying  bare.  In  the  fire 
district  were  still  smoking  embers  of 
what  had  been  the  homes  of  Dayton. 

But  it  was  the  people  first  and  fore- 
most that  impressed  me, — throngs  of 
people  in  the  relief  stations,  reluctantly 
filing  into  line  to  register  for  their  var- 
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ious  needs.  Rather  silent  throngs  they 
were  during  the  first  weeks,  with  tense. 
haggard  faces,  each  intent  on  his  own 
business,  preoccupied  with  his  own  loss- 
es, and  all  keyed  up  to  a  high  pitch, 
that  did  not  allow  weeping  and  wailini; 
but  presented  rather  a  stolid  front.  Later 
on,  as  the  strain  gave,  the  same  crowd 
now  eager,  clamoring,  impatient,  dis- 
cussed the  situation  with  everybody, 
telling  over  and  over  again  their  own 
part  in  it  to  all  who  would  listen.  From 
day  to  day  they  planned  rehabilitation 
and  from  day  to  day  changed  their  plans 
as  their  stunned  energy  reasserted  itself 
in  an  incoherent  and  not  always  pleasant 
way,  and  they  jumbled  and  jostled  each 
other  and  the  workers. 

A  Convict's  Donation 

There  was  the  National  Cash  Register 
plant  which  impressed  one  as  a  sort  of 
huge  kindergarten,  with  its  many  lights, 
its  hundreds  of  employes  told  off  on 
relief  service,  its  quantities  of  food,  of 
mottoes,  of  bewildering  underground 
passageways;  and  the  sleeping  quarters 
where,  with  forty  or  fifty  others,  I  rest- 
ed my  weary  bones. 

Arid  there  were  the  soldiers — they 
were  everywhere.  I  was  most  conscious 
of  them  in  my  own  station  where  two 
regiments  were  quartered,  where  all  my 
house-cleaning,  such  as  it  was,  was  done 
under  their  direction  by  men  locked  up 
over  night  for  disorderly  conduct  or 
evasion  of  duty  of  some  kind;  where 
once  a  delegation  of  them  appeared  with 
a  donation  to  the  Red  Cross  of  thirteen 
cents, — this  being  confiscated  goods 
found  on  a  convict  who  had  left  that 
morning  without  claiming  his  property; 
and  on  the  streets,  where  they  would  get 
me  an  automobile  to  go  home  in,  call- 
ing it  to  halt  as  soon  as  it  had  well 
started — keeping  a  marvelous  order  in 
things. 

There  was  the  dignified  Colonel  Ca- 
trow  who  came  in  for  an  interview  and 
informed  me  that,  through  some  mis- 
understanding on  the  part  of  some  of 
my  volunteer  workers,  all  the  male  pop- 
ulation of  Dayton,  except  those  on  my 
own  premises,  were  at  the  time  standing 
in  line  outside  General  Wood's  office  in 
the  Algonquin  under  the  impression  that 
he  was  in  special  charge  of  the  rubber 
boots  and  would  give  them  out  person- 
ally, whereas,  in  fact,  I  was  politely  as- 
sured, he  had  only  one  pair  and  was 
wearing  those  himself.  I  promised 
eagerly  to  send  the  Dayton  men  else- 
where for  footwear  henceforth. 

There  was  Mr.  Frizell  who  in  his 
courtly  way  reminded  me  that  it  was 
time  to  partake  of  refreshments  and  led 
me  out  into  the  soldiers'  quarters,  where 
I  was  treated  to  huge  portions  of  their 
own  fare.  Sometimes  Mr.  Frizell 
suavely  rubbed  off  the  rough  edge  of 
some  quick  remark  of  my  own  to  an 
annoying  visitor,  while  he  deftly  "shuf- 


rlwlu   by  Undericood  &   Underwood 
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will  bo  souiult-d  at  6:00  p.  in.  by 
the  church  bells.  All  citizen^ 
must  keep  off  the  streets  from 
that  time  until  5:00  a.  m. 


chalk  lines  and  moral  force — this  was  a 
task  you  would  never  forget,  if  you  had 
ever  confronted  it.  , 

Inseparable  from  the  workshop  is  the 
impression  of  a  cold  drizzling  rain  that 
used  to  penetrate  the  building  where  the 
heating  apparatus,  as  everywhere  else, 
was  out  of  commission,  where  the  cel- 
lar was  filled  with  water  and  where  the 
air  was  fetid  and  devitalized  by  the 
crowds  that  occupied  every  conceivable 
space;  where  I  tried  to  barricade  my- 
self behind  chairs  and  tables  against 
the  people  who  all  wanted  to  see  the 
agent  in  charge  because  there  was  al- 
ways a  special  side  to  each  one's  par- 
ticular problem  differentiating  it  entire- 
ly from  the  problem  of  everybody  else; 
where  I  tried  to  pass  on  emergency  re- 
lief, to  read  cases,  instruct  visitors,  di- 
rect interviewers,  listen  to  special  ap- 
peals of  pastors,  doctors  and  others  in 
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fled  the  deck"  assigning  each  family  rec- 
ord to  the  geographical  district  where 
it  properly  belonged.  I  feel  an  undying 
gratitude  to  him  for  bringing  me  some 
of  my  best  volunteers, — mostly  teachers, 
though  a  goodly  number  were  not — quiet, 
cheerful,  sympathetic,  many  themselves 
flood  sufferers  but  able  and  willing  -to 
do  their  part  to  relieve  the  strain,  snow- 
ing a  capacity  for  team  work  in  ways 
for  which  they  were  absolutely  untrain- 
ed, in  a  manner  that  did  credit  to  their 
general  mental  make-up. 

The  Helpers'  Task 

And  there  were  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  boys, 
the  secretaries  of  the  various  depart- 
ments and  their  courteous,  co-operating 
chief, — all  helpful,  good-natured,  patient, 
and  in  fact  greatly  facilitating  a  hard 
task  done  under  somewhat  difficult  con- 
ditions. The  crowds  did  not  allow  of 
smaller  quarters  than  one-half  of  the 
entire  lobby;  and  to  maintain  semi-order 
and  get  the  work  done  where  you  were 
keeping  five  or  six  departments  separ- 
ate, where  your  only  partitions  were 


behalf  of  their  clients;  where  I  was  ex- 
pected to  give  advice  as  to  resources 
about  which  I  had  not  the  smallest 
knowledge;  where  folks  not  knowing 
better  held  me  accountable  for  work 
which  was  being  done  in  the  other  end 
of  Dayton,  and  from  where  I  was  also 
expected  to  turn  in  my  recommendations 
for  definite  grants  on  investigated  cases 
fast  enough  to  satisfy  the  throngs  that 
would  not  give  me  five  minutes  a  day 
to  do  it  in. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  driving 
tension  affected  the  work — we  were  face 
to  face  with  actualities  that  we  could 
not  govern  but  must  fit  into  if  we  would 
be  of  help  or  accomplish  anything.  All 
pr^onceived  notions,  however  excel- 
lent, had  to  be  laid  aside,  and  the  work- 
er's greatest  asset  was  a  capacity  for 
quick  adjustment  and  still  quicker  re- 
adjustment as  the  situation  psycholog- 
ically and  physically  changed  from  day 
to  day.  The  need  was  primitive, — it  was 
for  the  first  essentials  of  bare  living; 
it  was  emergent, — people  were  bunked 
in  schools  and  churches  or  living  en 
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masse  in  each  others'  houses.  We  could 
only  guess  at  the  possible  registration 
in  those  early  days  and  it  was  not  known 
how  large  the  funds  were  going  to  be, 
all  of  which  had  to  b«  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  the  recommendation  of  each 
case. 

This  station  had  been  opened  for  reg- 
istration the  day  before  I  arrived  and 
the  third  of  April  found  us  established 
on  a  very  modest  scale  at  a  small  table 
in  one  corner  of  the  lobby  where  ex- 
actly twelve  applications  were  received 
while  two  visitors  were  kept  busy.  The 
following  week  saw  the  work  largely 
increased.  The  people  had  begun  to 
learn  what  registration  signified  and 
the  emergency  lines  for  food  and  cloth- 
ing gathering  in  other  parts  of  the  hall 
had  been  turned  in  our  direction  if  pre- 
liminary inquiry  had  brought  out  the 
need  of  home  rehabilitation.  From  then 
on  to  the  close  of  the  registration  two 
months  later  seven  long  tables  were  kept 
filled  with  interviewers  on  one  side,  ap- 
plicants on  the  other,  the  daily  number 
of  interviewers  averaging  about  fifteen 
and  registrations  running  from  135  to 
200  a  day. 

The  Need  of  Routine 

An  index  card  system  was  established 
within  three  days,  the  object  being  to 
protect  us  against  duplicated  registra- 
tion right  on  the  premises,  as  the  records 
themselves  when  once  passed  on,  were 
sent  to  Mr.  Devine's  office  at  the  Na- 
tional Cash  Register.  Thus  another  de- 
partment with  two  volunteers  to  run  it 
was  started  and  each  interviewer  had 
her  record  identified  before  completing 
it  A  mass  of  duplication  was  avoided 
for  people  seemed  to  think  that  it  would 
be  safer  to  fill  out  as  many  registration 
blanks  as  possible. 

As  the  emergent  relief  stations  were 
soon  placed  under  the  Red  Cross,  mak- 
ing but  one  registration  line,  and  further, 
as  the  actual  supplies  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
were  removed  to  Memorial  Hall,  the 
call  for  emergent  relief  would  come  si- 
multaneously with  that  for  home  re- 
habilitation and  for  six  weeks  more  or 
less  such  relief  as  stoves,  mattresses, 
bedding  and  clothing  was  given  out  on 
the  basis  of  the  registration  before  the 
case  was  looked  up,  to  prevent  unneces- 
sary suffering  pending  investigation. 
The  task  of  writing  out  requisitions  for 
such  cases  was  enough  to  occupy  one 
person's  time. 

Visits  were  reduced  as  far  as  possible 
to  an  established  routine.  It  was  im- 
possible with  so  large  a  number  of  un- 
trained workers  to  give  minute  directions 
on  each  case — it  was  equally  impossible 
to  trust  much  to  their  judgment  or  dis- 
cretion. The  routine  call  was  the  safest 
method  by  which  to  secure  such  imper- 
sonal information  as  would  make  pos- 
sible the  forming  of  a  fair  judgment. 
One  call  was  to  the  flood  address  to 


verify  the  applicant's  statement  and  an- 
other to  some  responsible  reference. 
Then  records  with  the  visits  entered 
were  read  by  the  agent  and  such  as 
needed  further  corroboration  were  turn- 
ed back  to  the  visitors  with  written  in- 
structions of  how  to  proceed.  Finally,  my 
recommendation  went  on  tne  record  and 
it  was  sent  to  Mr.  Devine  for  his  de- 
cision. 

Closing  the  Bread  Line 

When  furniture  orders  and  cash 
grants  were  first  given  out  they  were 
sent  to  the  respective  districts  from 
which  in  the  beginning  attempts  were 
made  to  deliver  by  visitors.  This  soon 
proved  impractical  and  notices  were 
sent  to  the  beneficiaries  to  call  at  the 
stations  for  their  grants.  It  was  also 
found  a  great  handicap  to  have  grants 
delivered  from  so  many  stations,  and 
as  people  who  had  originally  registered 
at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  naturally  came  back 
there  for  what  they  were  to'receive,  it 
was  decided  to  have  all  grants  given  out 
from  that  station.  So  another  depart- 
ment developed,  with  three  or  four  clerks 
attached. 

About  this  time  also  it  was  found  im- 
perative to  close  the  bread  line  which 
had  been  standing  in  Memorial  Hall. 
For  three  or  four  days  before  this  was 
done  two  interviewers  from  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  were  stationed  in  the  hall  and  took 
a  full  registration  of  each  applicant,  so 
that  if  necessary  a  cash  grant  or  other 
provision  might  be  made  for  such  as 
would  otherwise  suffer  because  of  the 
cessation  of  supplies.  The  bread  line 
was  closed  definitely  in  the  last  remain- 
ing relief  station  in  Memorial  Hall  on 
April  21  and  from  that  time  on  appli- 


cants for  food  were  referred  to  the 
station  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

At  this  time  also  inquiries  and  com- 
plaints began  to  multiply  by  applicants 
who  had  not  yet  heard  from  the  Red 
Cross  and  who  were  becoming  anxious 
lest  they  were  overlooked  or  turned 
down.  These  came  from  all  over  the 
city  (the  other  stations  having  closed), 
and  increased  the  bulk  of  work  very 
greatly,  mixing  with  other  lines  and  fre- 
quently trying  to  register  again. 

An  information  bureau  was  therefore 
started  where  complaints  and  inquiries 
were  heard  and  answered,  where  changes 
of  address  were  taken,  etc.,  and  ushers 
were  put  on  the  floor  to  sift  the  lines  — 
there  were  four  at  that  time:  the  regu- 
lar registration  line,  the  grant  line,  the 
inquiry  line,  and  the  agent's  line.  The 
agent's  line  was  composed  of  food  ap- 
plicants from  Memorial  Hall,  laborers 
from  out  of  town  who  came  more  or  less 
the  worse  for  liquor  and  tried  by  hook 
or  crook  to  get  relief  to  which  they  were 
not  entitled,  and  others  of  the  unman- 
ageable kind. 

.  Busy  Days 

These  were  busy,  strenuous  days,  we 
had  no  time  to  generalize  or  to  draw  in- 
ferences. I  could  not  see  the  woods  for 
the  trees;  but  I  saw  the  trees,  one  by 
one,  and  trusted  to  a  kind  Providence 
to  make  me  so  wise  and  so  harmless 
that  in  the  final  analysis  not  too  much 
injustice  should  be  found  tlone  unwit- 
tingly. At  last  the  personal  registration 
closed  and  the  people  were  notified 
through  the  press  to  make  their  appli- 
cations by  mail  if  not  already  registered. 
We  moved  at  this  time  out  of  the  lobby 
to  an  upper  room  where  we  expected 
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From  the  beginning,  this  plant  was  a  center  of  resourceful  activity 


tn  remain  only  for  a  few  days  while 
winding  up  but  where  we  were  for  over 
a  month,  continuing  to  investigate  ap- 
plications that  came  by  mail,  and  to  give 
«nit  grants  averaging  100  a  day. 

The  volunteer  service  had  by  this  time 
almost  ceased.  Six  or  seven  volunteers 
•4ill  remained  but  the  rest  had  gone 
back  to  their  usual  occupations.  Almost 
all  of  the  schools  had  opened  and  the 
teachers  had  been  called  back  in  large 
numbers ;  yet.  the  work  had  to  go  on. 
But  already  toward  the  close  of  April 
some  paid  assistance  had  been  thought 
advisable  for  the  visiting.  It  was  dif- 
ficult to  get  round,  the  volunteers  were 
unused  to  the  severe  physical  strain,  and 
the  force  was  continually  changing, 
keeping  the  efficiency  of  the  work  at  the 
lowest  standard. 

We  thought  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  that  if 
we  employed  some  young  men  with  a  fair 
education  who  knew  the  town  and  con- 
cerning whose  physical  endurance  we 
need  not  worry,  that  to  a  large  extent  we 
would  have  solved  the  problem.  We  se- 
cured such  service  through  the  Y.M.C.A. 
and  kindred  institutions,  though,  frankly 
speaking,  a  slight  doubt  remains  as  to 
whether  the  solution  was  as  happy  a  one 
as  we  hoped.  Still,  though  very  unso- 
phisticated and  very  crude  (their  ages 
ranged  from  19  to  22),  these  paid  vis- 
itors had  a  direct  straightforward  way 
about  them,  they  told  the  truth  without 
fear  or  favor,  they  had  boys'  keen  pow- 
ers of  observation  and  quick  youtnlul 
intuition  which  made  up  to  a  great  ex- 
tent for  more  mature  judgment  tempered 
with  personal  bias.  They  were  earnest 
and  lovable,  those  Dayton  boys,  and 
their  reports,  impossible  as  such,  were 
sources  of  great  delight. 

In    the    beginning    of    June    thr    Red 


Cross  work  was  removed  from  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  to  the  building  of  the  Associated 
Charities,  where  we  conducted  the  final 
winding  up  of  the  mail  registration.  The 
last  drippings  of  this,  largely  duplication 
of  early  registration,  were  turned  over 
to  the  Associated  Charities  when  the 
Red  Cross  closed  its  work. 

Closing  Out 

My  work  fell  chronologically  into 
three  sections,  registration,  final  grant 
review,  and  business  rehabilitation. 
Each  one  followed  closely  on  the  heels 
of  the  other,  each  presented  a  later  stage 
in  the  process  of  rehabilitation,  and  each 
showed  people  and  work  from  a  differ- 
ent angle. 

This  "final  grant  review"  was  begun 
immediately  after  registration  proper 
(personal  application  or  by  mail)  had 
closed.  It  was  divided  between  two  of 
us — Mr.  Devine  passing  on  each  of  our 
recommendations  himself — and  took 
about  three  weeks.  All  grant  cases  fell 
to  my  lot  and  I  had  the  privilege  of 
reading  some  four  thousand  records  in 
about  five  hundred  of  which  calls  were 
made  by  visitors  to  ascertain  present 
conditions.  This  latter  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  many  cases  at  the  time  the 
first  grant  was  issued,  conditions  and 
plans  had  been  very  unsettled,  leaving 
us  in  doubt  as  to  where  and  how  a  sup- 
plementary grant  should  be  applied.1 

The  last  three  weeks  we  spent  in  Day- 
ton were  devoted  to  aiding  the  smaller 
business  men,  of  necessity  the  last  step 
taken  in  the  work  of  rehabilitation.  Mr. 
Devine  took  personal  charge  of  this  work 

'Miss  Bojesen  became  responsible  for  re- 
viewing all  the  records  on  which  a  grant  of 
any  kind  had  beer,  made;  Miss  McHugh 
similarly  reviewing  all  "deferred"  records. 


and  three  of  us  still  in  harness  divided 
the  city  into  three  sections  for  personal 
visits;  for  the  questions  involved  and 
the  size  of  the  grants  required  exper- 
ienced service.  We  were,  however,  ably 
seconded  by  semi-trained  workers  who 
had  assisted  in  the  other  branches. 

It  was  interesting  work.  For  some  of 
us  it  meant  the  first  chance  to  see  the 
inside  of  homes  of  flood  sufferers.  Even 
then,  four  months  after  the  catastrophe, 
signs  of  the  disaster  still  showed  in 
rooms  bare  of  all  except  necessary  fur- 
niture, in  unpapered  walls,  many  houses 
not  yet  being  sufficiently  dry  to  make  it 
safe  to  repaper. 

But  the  people  were  themselves  again, 
cheerful  and  strong.  Business  men  and 
women  readily  gave  all  the  information 
they  had  about  their  business,  which 
sometimes  was  surprisingly  little.  They 
were  running  their  shops  with  shelves 
half  filled,  without  delivery  because 
their  horses  were  drowned,  with  most 
of  their  outstanding  accounts  gone  bad, 
with  hardly  a  customer  in  some  of  the 
nearly  deserted  sections  or  without  any 
shop  at  all  because  it  had  been  destroyed 
with  its  contents.  Brave  men  and  wom- 
en they  were.  Most  of  them  had  begun 
again  or  continued  on  extended  credit 
and  "nerve."  It  was  an  object  lesson 
in  fortitude  and  perseverance  to  see 
how  they  were  winning  out,  native  and 
foreigner  alike,  including  the  Hungarian 
in  North  Dayton, — who  by  the  way,  is 
as  shrewd  a  business  man  as  any  of 
them! 

And  at  last  the  work  was  finished.  We 
pulled  up  stakes  at  midnight  on  August 
14,  and  came  away  marveling  at  the 
boundless  vitality  that  came  out  of  great 
tribulation  to  prove  the  survival  of  the 
fit. 
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Flood  Rehabilitation  in  a  City' 


THE   relief   \\ork    in    Dayton   was 
an  integral  part  of  an  extensive 
series    of    relief    operations    in 
Ohio  and  other  states  made  nec- 
ry  by  the  extraordinary  and  disas- 
s  spring  rains  of  1913.     The   prob- 
in  Dayton  was  larger  but  not  essen- 
tially different  from  that   of    Hamilton, 
Xanesville,  Marietta,  Columbus  and  many 
"ther  cities  and  towns.    Affecting,  how- 
ever, a  much  larger  number  of  families 
rlian  in  any  other  single  community,  in- 
•ng  the  expenditure  of  a  larger  sum 
•  >t"  money,  requiring  the  co-operation  of 
i   larger  staff  of  workers,     and     being 
ked  by  some   features  exceptionally 
•active  to  students  of  emergency  re- 
lief, the  Red  Cross  relief  work  in  Day- 
ton has  been  thought  to  be  of  sufficiently 
•,,'cneral  interest  to  justify  a  somewhat 
full  and  detailed  statement. 

The  Red  Cross  registration  was  plan- 
ned from  the  beginning  so  that  it  should 
l>e  sufficient  for  any  household  or  fam- 
ily relief  which  might  be  undertaken.    It 
determined  that  it  should  be  so  care- 
Hilly  and  thoroughly  done  that  it  would 
have  to  be  done   over   again.     In 
.-riler  to  decide  how  much  aid  was  neces- 
>ary,  information  was  obtained  as  to  the 
-i/e  and  composition  of  the  family,  age 
.•.ml  earning  capacity,  savings  and  other 
irces,   losses   in   the   disaster,    rela 
•ives  who  were  dependent  and  those  who 
i  >uld  aid.  plans  for  the  future  and  other 
pertinent  facts.    In  addition  to  the  state- 
ment  from   the   member  of   the   family 
first  interviewed,  some  corroboration  was 
always  obtained,  and  a  visit  was  made 
to  the  house  in  which  the  family  lived 
at  the  time  of  the  disaster,   if  it  was 
still   in   existence,   and   if   such   a   visit 
:!d    throw    any    light,    as    it    usually 
Id,  upon  the  question  to  be  decided. 
In  special  departments  of  the  relief  dis- 
tribution  such    as   pensions   to   widows 
and  children  of  those  who  were  drowned, 
•e  repairs,  and  business  rehabilitation 
h  additional  information  of  a  specific 
re  was,  of  course,  essential. 
So   far  as  our   records   show,   there 
c  116  deaths  from  the  flood  in  Day- 
ton.     Thirty-eight  of  these  cases  were 
found  to  need  aid  of  some  kind.    Three 
these  were   widows  who  were   pro- 
vided for  by  other  agencies.    The  other 
thirty-five  were  given   aid  by  the   Red 
'  'ross.    The  wishes  of  {he  people  them- 
-elves  were  followed  as  far  as  possible. 
Many  of  them  were  still  so  stunned  by 
the  blow  of  death  itself  as  to  have  no 
•  lefinitc  plans,  and  they  welcomed  sug- 

:ons. 
fn  each  of  the  cases  needing  perma- 

'Written  in  the  summer  of  1913  within  a 
few  weeks  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Red 
CroM  from  Dayton.  It  is  condensed  from 
Mr.  Derine'*  report  to  the  Red  Cross,  toon 
f>  be  ptiblishH 
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nent  aid"  the  death  was  that  of  the  chief 
bread-winner  of  the  family.  Thiee  of 
these  were  widows  with  small  children. 
A  sum  was  set  aside  for  each  which 
would  provide  for  their  support  until 
the  children  were  of  working  age,  or  could 
be  safely  left  without  the  mother  in  case 
she  went  to  work.  The  fourth  was  a 
widow  with  an  unborn  child.  Money 
was  given  for  her  care  for  a  year's  time. 
In  the  case  of  two  mothers  who  lost 
grown  sons  who  were  their  main  sup- 
ports, grants  were  made  to  place  them  in 
position  to  become  self-supporting  at 
once.  One  was  given  money  to  estab- 
lish herself  in  a  rooming-house;  the 
other  was  given  money  to  improve  her 
home  so  that  she  could  secure  a  better  in- 
come from  it. 

Two  Orphans 

Two  of  the  cases  requiring  permanent 
assistance  were  orphans.  On  one  the 
Juvenile  Court  was  asked  to  decide  the 
controversy  of  the  proper  home  for  the 
children.  A  fund  was  then  provided  to 
help  with  their  education.  In  the  other 
case  —  that  of  a  colored  girl  twenty  years 
of  age  —  the  court  was  asked  to  decide 
her  legal  status,  as  she  was  found  not  to 
have  been  formally  adopted  by  her  fos- 
ter-father. The  money  left  to  her  was 
for  the  improvement  of  his  property  if 
she  was  found  to  be  his  heir,  or  to  pro- 
vide for  her  an  income  in  some  other 
way,  so  that  she  could  have  periods  of 
rest  from  work,  her  health  having  been 
broken  down  by  exposure  during  the 
flood. 


The  first  glaring  characteristic  feature 
iif  the  disaster  after  the  period  of  rescue 
and  refuge  had  passed,  was  that  more  than 
ten  thousand  homes  had  been  stripped  of 
their  furniture.  Many  houses,  it  is  true, 
were  uninhabitable  because  of  damp  walls, 
unsafe  foundations,  broken  windows,  and 
damaged  porches.  But  such  repairs,  ex- 
cept in  the  worst  instances,  could  wait. 
In  the  meantime,  beds  and  mattresses, 
tables,  chairs,  sewing  machines,  dressers, 
cupboards,  stoves,  dishes,  and  all  the 
other  household  goods,  were  gone. 

This  appalling  absence  of  furniture 
was  then  the  first  great  fact  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  rehabilitation  relief. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  relief  fund 
might  buy  a  large  quantity  of  furniture 
of  the  inexpensive  kind  and  bring  it  to 
Dayton  to  be  given  away  as  food  and 
clothing  had  been.  This  seemed  to  us 
inadvisable.  In  the  case  of  food  and 
clothing  there  had  been  no  alternative; 
the  stocks  on  hand  in  stores  had  been 
destroyed  and  in  any  case  with  railways 
crippled  or  entirely  out  of  operation, 
they  would  have  been  insufficient  to 
meet  the  demand  for  many  days.  With 
furniture  it  was  different.  The  more  ex- 
pensive pieces  displayed  in  the  show 
windows  or  on  the  first  floors  of  the 
furniture  stores  had  either  been  washed 
away,  gone  out  of  the  window,  or  had 
been  left  in  such  a  condition  that  the 
proprietors  might  well  wish  them 
i:<>ne.  What  was  in  the  basement>  had 
also  been  lost.  But  in  the  upper  floors 
of  all  the  stores,  except  one  which  had 
collapsed  in  the  flood,  there  were  unin- 
jured stocks  of  ordinary  furniture,  such 
as  would  probably  be  in  present  demand. 

It  was  quickly  decided,  therefore,  to 
supply  furniture  to  the  flood  victims  by 
means  of  orders  good  at  any  of  the 
dealers  whose  names  were  printed  on  the 
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back  of  the  requisition.  These  firms 
were  members  of  a  furniture  retail  deal- 
ers' association,  which  by  resolution 
pledged  themselves  not  to  increase  prices, 
but  to  co-operate  in  a  broad-minded  and 
public  spirited  way  in  making  the  plan 
a  success.  Each  dealer  in  presenting  his 
bill  was  to  return  the  requisition,  which 
before  payment  was  compared  in  each 
instance  with  the  carbon  copy  on  file  at 
the  Red  Cross  headquarters,  and  in  ad- 
dition a  receipt,  on  a  prescribed  form, 
showing  that  the  furniture  had  actually 
been  delivered  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
customer.  It  was  understood  that  no  dis- 
count would  be  asked  by  the  Red  Cross, 
but  that  the  dealer  would  in  effect  give 
the  family  making  the  purchase  a  dis- 
count by  disregarding  small  balances  in 
the  dealer's  favor  or  at  least  by  making 
sure  that  every  dollar  in  the  requisition 
was  represented  by  a  full  dollar's  worth 
or  more  than  the  worth  of  a  dollar  in 
furniture.  Second  hand  furniture  deal- 
ers were  not  included  in  this  arrange- 
ment, nearly  all  of  their  stocks  having 
been  destroyed.  Moreover,  it  was  felt 
that  under  the  existing  conditions  each 
family  should  have  some  new  furniture 
and  that  second  hand  or  "flooded"  furni- 
ture could  more  appropriately  be  bought, 
so  far  as  it  was  needed,  from  current 
wages,  or  other  income.  The  Red  Cross 
grant  would  thus  furnish  a  nucleus  for  a 
household  equipment  representing  a  nor- 
mal standard  of  living,  as  a  supply  en- 
tirely of  damaged  and  second  hand  fur- 
niture would  not. 

Freedom  in  Buying 

No  restrictions  whatever  were  placed 
on  the  articles  to  be  bought  and  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  equalize  the  trade 
among  dealers.  All  were  left  perfectly 
free  to  choose  their  dealer  and  to  buy 
whatever  they  liked  within  the  limit  of 
the  grant. 

The  amount  of  the  grant  of  course  de- 
pended upon  the  size  of  the  family,  earn- 
ings, and  other  resources,  losses  and 
other  pertinent  facts.  Some  considera- 
tion was  even  given  to  the  standard  of 
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living  of  the  family,  so  far  as  this  was 
shown  by  any  tangible  indications.  Out 
of  a  total  registration  of  some  eight 
thousand  families,  nearly  five  thousand 
were  supplied  with  furniture  in  an  ag- 
gregate amount  of  $157,057.42.' 

The  Average  Grant 

A  tabulation  has  been  made  of  four 
thousand  of  these  requisitions  and  of  the 
articles  purchased  by  the  families  to 
whom  they  were  given.  The  average 
amount  of  these  four  thousand  grants 
was  just  under  $35,  the  aggregate  being 
$139,733.  A  trifle  over  one-half  (2,004) 
.made  purchases  in  excess  of  the  amount 
of  their  grant,  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  excess  being  $37,075.09  In  other 
words,  one-half  of  the  beneficiaries  added 
on  an  average  about  50  per  cent  to  the 
Red  Cross  donation  either  from  their  own 
money  or  by  going  into  debt  by  an  in- 
stallment purchase,  or  otherwise.  On 
the  other  hand  eighty-seven  families  pur- 
chased less  than  the  amount  of  their 
grant,  taking  due  bills  for  the  remainder, 
to  be  traded  out  at  some  future  time.  The 
amount  of  these  due  bills  was  $1,391., 
an  average  of  about  $16.00,  again  a  lit- 
tle less  than  one-half  of  the  average 
grant. 

In  many  instances  other  needs  than 
those  for  household  goods  were  equally 
apparent  and  from  the  beginning  grants 
were  made  for  various  other  purposes, 
usually  in  money.  In  some  instances  this 
appropriation  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  some  suitable  trustee  instead  of  being 
given  directly  to  the  person  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  made.  Sometimes  this  was 
a  near  relative,  but  when  such  an  ar- 
rangement was  for  any  reason  not  feas- 

"These  figures  are  subject  to  slight  altera- 
tion from  the  cancellation  of  unused  requisi- 
tions, etc.,  but  are  substantially  correct. 
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ible.  the  money  was  usually  paid  in  trust 
to  the  Associated  Charities  with  full  in- 
structions as  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
«.!•;  given. 

Dayton  has  always  been  noted  for  its 
large  house-owning  population.  It  is 
stated  on  reliable  authority  that  fully 
two-thirds  of  its  working  people  own  or 
are  purchasing  their  houses.  Many  are 
of  thrifty  German  inheritance  who  are 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  liberal 
terms  of  the  Dayton  building  and  loan 
associations.  Their  houses  were  thus 
usually  the  results  of  a  lifetime  of  sav- 
ing and  patient  industry  on  the  part  of 
entire  families. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  moreover, 
the  home  was  only  partly  paid  for,  and 
its  owner  was  not  free,  as  was  the  renter, 
to  cast  the  mud  from  his  feet  and  go 
elsewhere  to  live,  nor  free  even  to  move 
tu  another  location.  How  generally  this 
was  the  situation  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  about  ninety  per  cent  of  those  to 
whom  money  was  given  for  house  re- 
pairs had  mortgages  on  their  property. 
The  owners'  interest  and  payments  con- 
tinued. His  food  damaged  property  was 
not  salable.  His  family  needed  shelter. 
There  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to 
return  to  repair  his  house  and  add  the 
cost  to  his  mortgage,  or  lose  all,  unless 
he  belonged  to  the  small  minority  hav- 
ing savings  and  outside  resources  of 
some  kind. 

Displaced  Houses 

The  first  plan  undertaken  in  the  direc- 
tion of  house  rehabilitation  was  limited 
to  the  moving  of  displaced  houses  back 
to  their  own  foundations.  One  or  two 
gangs  of  carpenters  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  work  on  the  bridges  were  put 
to  work  at  the  expense  of  the  relief  fund 
in  replacing  houses  on  their  foundations. 
Within  three  weeks  after  April  7,  twenty- 
six  houses  were  thus  replaced  at  a  total 
cost  of  about  $3,500. 

The  amount  of  work  done  on  different 
houses  varied  from  $30  to  $300.  The 
amount  of  good  accomplished  varied 
likewise,  but  not  always  strictly  in  pro- 
portion, as  in  some  instances  the  houses 
were  in  such  condition  that  they  did  not 
stand  moving;  and  in  one  or  two  cases 
it  was  necessary  for  the  owner  to  demol- 
ish them,  even  after  some  work  had  been 
done  in  an  attempt  to  replace  them.  In 
this  experimental  plan,  the  Red  Cross 
did  not  attempt  to  do  all  that  needed  to 
be  done,  but  after  restoring  the  house  to 
its  normal  position  left  the  owner  or  ten- 
ant to  repair  the  foundation  and  to  com- 
plete the  repairs  on  the  building. 

With  this  experience  as  a  basis  for 
judgment,  it  was  decided  that  upon  the 
whole,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  in  se- 
curing the  services  of  carpenters,  ma- 
sons, plumbers  and  decorators,  the  own- 
ers would  usually  themselves  be  able  to 
make  better  and  more  economical  ar- 
rangements and  to  do  the  work  more  to 
their  own  satisfaction,  if  they  made  their 


own  contracts.  A  new  plan  of  proced- 
ure was  therefore  adopted  more  nearly 
analogous  to  that  which  had  been  fol- 
lowed in  the  furniture  grants. 

The  First  Applicants 

Cards  were  mailed  to  those  who  had 
previously  registered  for  assistance, 
whose  applications  showed  property  own- 
ership. These  cards  called  for  replies 
from  those  who  wished  to  become  appli- 
cants for  housing,  specifying  the  damage 
to  their  property  with  estimated  cost  of 
repairs:  also  for  the  valuation  and  mort- 
gage indebtedness  of  the  property.  About 
one  thousand  applications  were  received 
in  response,  and  over  two  hundred  ap- 
plications were  received  later  from  other 
sources.  The  investigation  of  these 
twelve  hundred  applications  required 
more  than  two  months  with  a  working 
force  of  four  visitors,  and  was  not  com- 
pleted until  late  in  July.  This  prolonga- 
tion of  the  work  proved  to  be  an  advan- 
tage rather  than  otherwise*  for  as  the 
days  passed  the  actual  damages  came  to 
be  understood  better,  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  resources  of  the 
owners  were  more  easily  learned,  so  that 
a  better  basis  for  a  decision  in  every 
case  was  possible. 

In  the  first  days  the  applicant  modestly 
asked  for  $25  or  $50  to  make  his  re- 
pairs. But  after  he  had  dug  out  his 
house  and  had  been  able  to  penetrate 
to  cellar  and  roof  he  found  he  was  likely 
to  need  ten  times  the  amount  of  his  first 
estimates.  Joists  were  found  rot- 
ting and  sinking,  furnace  and  water  pipes 
proved  bent  beyond  repair,  floor  frames 
and  baseboards  were  loosened,  cement  in 
the  foundations  was  falling  out.  Per- 
haps a  hundred  minor  damages  could  be 
listed,  all  of  which  would  require  endless 
work  and  expense  to  repair. 

The  majority  of  those  whose  applica- 
tions were  received  and  investigated 
were  working  men  with  an  average  wage 
of  $15  a  week,  supplemented  often  by 
the  board  of  wage-earning  sons  and 
daughters.  There  were  also  among  the 
applicants  a  large  number  of  widows, 
single  women,  old  people,  women  with 
husbands  incapacitated  by  reason  of 
blindness,  permanent  injury  or  illness, 
whose  income  was  more  limited  even 
than  that  of  the  working  man  with  a 
family,  and  which  had  frequently  been 
derived  wholly  from  the  damaged  prop- 
erty-. 

With  reports  of  family  circumstances 
and  needed  repairs  in  hand,  a  careful 
study  of  each  case  was  made  with  a 
view  to  determining  whether  or  not  the 
owners  needed  financial  assistance,  and 
if  so.  what  proportion  of  the  repairs  it 
was  justifiable  to  leave  them  burdened 
with.  This  decision  was  comparatively 
easy  to  reach  in  cases  where  there  was 
a  regular  income  and  where  repairs  did 
not  amount  to  over  $300.  Usually  in 
such  cases  about  one-half  or  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  of  repairs  wasl  granted. 


However,  where  the  owner  was  a  widow 
or  a  single  woman,  or  an  old  man  whose 
working  days  were  waning,  the  full 
amount  was  frequently  given,  as  it  was 
evident  that  they  had  sufficient  burden 
in  earning  their  daily  bread. 

The  cases  of  seriously  wrecked  houses 
requiring  from  $500  to  $1,000  for  re- 
pairs, and  the  decision  as  to  the  amount 
of  assistance  to  be  given,  presented  a 
more  serious  problem.  Where  the  prop- 
erty was  already  heavily  mortgaged  the 
owner  often  could  not  borrow  more  and 
seldom  enough  for  his  repairs,  while 
the  Red  Cross  grant  could  not  be  made 
large  enough  as  a  rule  to  cover  the 
cost.  In  such  instances  help  was  sought 
from  relatives  and  other  outside  sources 
before  any  decision  was  made.  Usually 
the  amount  given  by  the  Red  Cross  was 
that  which  was  needed  over  and  above 
what  the  building  and  loan  association 
considered  safe  for  the  owner  to  assume, 
less  the  amounts  which  had  been  raised 
outside.  Occasionally  additional  grants 
were  made  to  cancel  a  second  mortgage 
or  to  pay  delinquent  taxes  or  interest. 
In  cases  of  houses  badly  wrecked  when 
the  owner  was  still  able  to  borrow  on 
his  property  and  was  of  good  wage- 
earning  capacity,  the  grant  was  made 
sufficient  to  give  him  a  good  start  on 
his  repairs  while  leaving  the  burden 
largely  with  him. 

Demolished  Houses 

Demolished  houses  were  a  problem  of 
their  own,  one  which  was  not  so  satis- 
factorily worked  out  as  might  have  been 
desired  because  of  the  inability  to  se- 
cure an  accurate  list  of  them  at  any  time. 
Investigation  of  these  cases  sought,  na- 
turally, for  information  different  from 
that  where  there  was  property  to  repair. 
Was  the  property  occupied  as  a  home 
or  was  it  a  source  of  income  only?  If 
a  home,  how  was  the  family  situated 
now?  Did  they  have  plans  for  rebuild- 
ing? If  the  property  was  still  mort- 
gaged had  they  sought  for  any  adjust- 
ment of  their  loss? 

In  eighteen  cases  plans  were  being 
made  for  rebuilding.  The  applicants  in 
these  cases  were  urged  to  arrange  with 
some  building  and  loan  association  for 
the  balance  of  the  money.  After  they 
had  done  so  and  the  fact  had  been  ver- 
ified, a  grant  was  made,  varying  in 
amount  from  $250  to  $400. 

In  several  cases  in  which  the  property 
was  still  mortgaged,  the  loss  had  been 
taken  over  by  the  mortgagee  leaving  the 
applicant  free  from  obligations.  In  such 
instances  grants  were  made  usually  for 
the  purchase  of  a  lot  or  a  house  after 
such  arrangements  had  been  verified. 
In  two  instances,  both  of  elderly  women, 
instead  of  a  grant  for  rebuilding,  the 
money  was  given  to  enable  them  to  have 
a  home  with  relatives, — in  one,  to  have 
an  addition  to  a  son's  house;  in  the 
other,  for  the  purchase  of  a  share  in  a 
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brother's  house.  In  twenty  instances 
the  property  was  not  the  home  of  the 
owner  but  consisted  of  old  houses  which 
were  a  small  source  of  income  to  their 
owners. 

No  attempt  was  made,  except  in  one 
case,  .to  restore  such  property,  but  lib- 
eral grants  were  made  for  the  repair 
of  the  owners'  homes  or  of  other  prop- 
erty still  standing.  In  the  exception  re- 
ferred to,  the  property  consisted  of  a 
house  and  a  store  which  provided  both 
home  and  income  for  two  single  women 
and  an  invalid  brother.  Arrangements 
in  this  case  were  made  with  the  build- 
ing and  loan  association  for  money  suf- 
ficient, with  the  Red  Cross  grants,  to  re- 
build the  buildings. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  had  a  good  home 
which  was  completely  demolished.  In 
her  letter  of  application  Mrs.  H.  wrote: 

"The  reason  I  am  asking  for  this  help 
I  have  no  home  any  more  and  my  hus- 
band is  sick  most  of  the  time  and  his 
earnings  are  not  enough  to  meet  our  ex- 
penses and  build  without  some  help.  I 
have  to  work  most  of  the  time  and  I 


have  a  child  five  years  old  and  he  is 
under  the  doctor's  care  and  it  takes  most 
everything  to  meet  expenses.  We  got 
along  nicely  before  we  lost  our  house. 
We  lost  everything  and  had  only  what 
we  had  on.  I  know  lots  of  people  lost 
everything  too,  but  I  know  if  anyone 
needs  help  I  know  I  do." 

In  this  case  the  facts  were  as  stated ; 
also,  a  child  was  born  soon  after  the 
flood.  The  property  was  in  a  good  loca- 
tion and  the  mortgage  was  small.  The 
building  and  loan  association  were  will- 
ing to  increase  the  mortgage  if  the  fam- 
ily would  rebuild.  For  this  purpose, 
$400  was  given  Mr.  H. 

The  total  amount  expended  for  the 
repairing  of  houses  in  Dayton  was 
$130,255.37,  of  which  $3,412.25  was  ex- 
pended as  described,  through  a  con- 
tractor, and  $126,843.12  given  in  indi- 
vidual grants.  The  number  of  grants 
made  was  1,082,  making  an  average  of 
$127.45  for  each  grant. 

Money  was  paid  directly  to  the  people 
themselves  with  a  very  few  exceptions. 
It  was  felt  that  if  the  investigation  had 
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been  sufficiently  thorough  in  finding  those 
who  most  needed  help,  they  could  be 
trusted  in  the  use  of  it.  The  grants 
were  called  for  in  person,  however,  and 
the  plan  for  the  use  of  the  money  was 
explained  in  full  if  it  seemed  necessary. 
Before  long  it  became  evident  that  in 
contrast  with  this  immediate  restoration 
of  the  normal  incomes  of  laborers,  there 
were  scores,  even  hundreds,  of  families 
who  had  not  only,  like  the  workingmen's 
families,  lost  their  accumulated  posses- 
sions, but  also,  at  least  for  the  time  be- 
ing, their  means  of  livelihood.  Express- 
men had  lost  their  horses  and  wagons ; 
carpenters  their  tools,  ladders,  and  lum- 
ber, cement  workers  their  moulds  and 
mixers;  tailors,  their  sewing  machines 
and  materials  for  repairs;  milliners,  their 
stocks  and  fixtures;  undertakers,  their 
caskets  and  equipment;  bakers,  their 
ovens  and  delivery  wagons;  barbers, 
their  chairs  and  mirrors;  druggists,  gro- 
cers and  all  retail  merchants  of  all  kinds 
everything  on  the  first  floor — usually  the 
only  floor  of  their  place  of  business — 
and  in  their  cellars  and  basements. 
Many  of  the  business  men  were  of  course 
indebted  to  wholesalers,  jobbers,  and 
manufacturers  for  the  goods  in  their 
stores  at  the  time  of  the  flood;  many 
of  them  on  the  other  hand  had  out- 
standing accounts  of  customers  whose 
ability  to  pay  was  at  least  temporarily 
suspended  if  not  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  common  disaster. 

Helping  the  Business  Man 

Of  course,  the  larger  manufacturers 
and  merchants  had  also  their  serious 
problems  out  of  which  bankruptcy  or 
voluntary  application  for  a  receivership 
was  sometimes  the  most  available  and 
honorable  escape,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
as  a  means  of  gaining  time  for  recuper- 
ation. Such  problems  as  these,  however, 
cannot  be  assumed  even  in  part  by  a  re- 
lief fund  like  that  of  the  Red  Cross. 
Some  assistance  was  attempted  in  their 
case  by  the  Montgomery  County  Bar 
Relief  Committee. 

On  the  completion  of  the  family  re- 
lief and  house  repairs  departments,  it 
was  found  that  there  would  still  be  a 
limited  fund  which  could  be  used  to  hel)> 
out  these  merchants  and  self  employing- 
mechanics  who  lost  severely  in  their 
business  and  whose  resources  were  not 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  re-establisb 
themselves.  This  gave  rise  to  the  Busi- 
ness Rehabilitation  department,  which 
in  the  closing  three  weeks  of  the  Red 
Cross  activities  in  Dayton  gave  aid  to- 
518  individuals  or  firms,  in  an  aggregate 
amount  of  $84,280. 

After  a  week  spent  in  examining  Red- 
Cross  records  for  suitable  candidates 
for  business  rehabilitation,  and  in  con- 
sulting the  records  of  Dun's,  Brad- 
street's,  and  a  local  mercantile  agency, 
announcement  was  made  in  all  of  the 
daily  newspapers  that  the  Red  Cro>-. 
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was  prepared  to  consider  applications 
.if  this  kind,  careful  definition  being 
siven  of  the  character  and  limitations 
of  the  proposed  grants.  A  time  limit 
•  if  one  week  was  given  for  receiving 
-uch  applications,  and  it  was  requested 
that  application  be  made  in  writing,  al- 
though those  who  appeared  at  the  Red 
t'ross  office  in  the  Associated  Charities 
Building  were  registered  at  the  time  of 
their  call. 

In  all,  consideration  was  given  to  766 
applications  or  recommendations  for  aid 
of  this  kind.  Two  hundred  and  forty- 
right  were  considered  not  to  need  fur- 
ther assistance  than  had  already  been 
given  in  other  ways  or  to  have  such  re- 


sources as  made  them  ineligible  for  busi- 
ness grants.  Many  of  them  had  not 'in 
fact  made  application  but  were  visited 
only  because  one  of  the  mercantile  agen- 
cies, or  perhaps  one  of  the  Red  Cross 
workers,  found  some  indication  that 
there  was  at  least  occasion  for  an  in- 
quiry. 

The  grants  made  to  518  business 
concerns  may  be  classified  as  to  amount 
as  follows:  Under  $100,  117;  $100  to 
$149,  135;  $150  to  $199,  75;  $200  to 
$299,  125 ;  $300  and  over,  66.  The  aver- 
age amount  of  the  business  grant  was 
$162.70;  eleven  were  of  $500  each. 

This  experience  was  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  and  instructive  of  the  entire 


five  months.  Brief  and  relatively  sup- 
erficial as  the  inquiries  necessarily  were, 
they  revealed  the  whole  structure  of  the 
smaller  business  activity  of  a  typical 
American  city.  The  difficulties  and  the 
advantages  of  the  modest  retail  enter- 
prise have  never  been  so  clearly  set 
forth  as  in  these  frank  and  explicit  state- 
ments of  losses,  assets  and  liabilities, 
and  special  circumstances  surrounding 
the  particular  situation.  The  disaster 
being  without  parallel,  both  social  work- 
ers and  those  who  were  under  considera- 
tion for  aid  felt  it  no  disgrace  that  the 
question  had  been  raised,  and  no  false 
shame  was  displayed  from  beginning  to 
end. 


Flood  Prevention  and  River  Regulation 


IX  commenting  on  the  floods  in  Texas 
in  1899.  an  editorial  in  the  Chau- 
tauquan  magazine  stated  that  "the 
worst  feature  of  the  situation  is 
that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  frequent 
recurrences  of  the  calamity."  It  will  not 
be  amiss  to  inquire  whether  such  a  state- 
ment may  still  be  made,  and  if  not,  what 
is  happening  to  make  it  inapplicable. 
The  history  of  almost  every  race  be- 
with  a  legendary  story  of  a  great 
flood.  And  from  the  time  of  the  Deluge 
to  the  present  day,  great  rivers,  their  use, 
.ni'l  their  irruptions  have  played  a  leading 
part  in  determining  the  movements  of 
commerce,  in  encouraging  and  destroy- 
ing civilizations,  in  making  and  unmak- 
ing empires.  The  names  of  Tigris  and 
Kuphrates  are  inseparably  linked  with 
the  rise  and  fall  of  Persia,  as  the  prob- 
lem of  the  control  of  the  Nile  has  been 
the  determining  element  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Egypt.  Tacitus  tells  how  the 
Tiber,  by  repeated  outbreaks,  overturned 
and  swept  away  the  buildings  on  its 
hanks,  and  contributed  a  powerful  im- 
petus to  the  decline  and  destruction  of 
the  grandeur  that  once  was  Rome. 

The  Encyclopedia  Americana  gives  a 
list  of  great  flood  disasters  from  the  sev- 
enth to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Although  many  were  seacoast  in- 
undations due  to  storms  or  earthquakes, 
the  number  gives  some  idea  of  the  uni- 
versal occurrence  and  the  historical  im- 
portance of  floods.  Those  due  to  river 
floods  number  twenty-nine,  but  the  list 
omits  thousands  of  minor  floods.  In  our 
own  country  for  instance  the  Mississippi 
river  was  in  flood  about  twenty  times  in 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Since  1900,  flood  damage  if  not  flood 
frequency  in  the  United  States  has  been 
greater  than  in  any  preceding  similar 
period.  Millions  of  dollars  loss  was 
caused  by  the  Mississippi  River  flood  in 
1903.  and  in  the  same  year  the  great 
floods  occurred  in  Kansas  and  in  Ore- 
gon. The  next  significant  year  for 
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floods  was  1907,  when  great  damage  was 
done  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Val- 
leys. Again  in  1912  the  Mississippi  river 
was  in  flood,  reaching  at  many  points  the 
highest  stages  then  recorded  and  caus- 
ing an  estimated  flood  damage  of  about 
$80,000,000.  And  so  the  list  might  be  ex- 
tended indefinitely,  to  include  the  Hud- 
son, the  Genesee,  the  Susquehanna,  the 
Savannah,  the  Brazos,  the  Colorado,  the 
Sacramento — almost  every  river,  in  fact, 
throughout  this  broad  land. 

Our  Recent  Experience 

No  period,  however,  has  ever  served 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  so  strongly  to  the  menace  of  the 
flood  problem  and  to  the  importance  of 
steps  to  control  it  as  that  of  1913.  The 
gigantic  relief  operations  told  about  in 
this  very  issue  serve  to  emphasize  the 
needs  of  preventive  measures  in  order  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  such  remedies. 

It  is  in  the  lessons  of  the  floods,  the 
measures  to  prevent  their  repetition  and 
the  prospects  of  the  future,  that  we  are 
now  interested.  Surely  we  in  America 
do  not  need  so  severe  a  course  in  the 
school  of  experience,  as  that  in  China 
to  convince  us  that  millions  for  preven- 
tion is  better  than  still  more  millions 
for  relief  and  rehabilitation.  The  ear- 
liest floods  no  doubt  were  considered  un- 
avoidable inflictions  of  an  outraged 
deity  and  suggested  no  preventive  meas- 
ures to  the  survivors,  but  very  soon  the 
idea  must  have  occurred  to  men  that 
something  might  be  done  to  protect  them 
from  such  disasters.  There  is  no  record 
that  Noah  concerned  himself  with  any 
such  measures  after  landing  on  Mt. 
Ararat.  But  the  embankments  along  the 
Yellow  River  in  China  were  first  built 
untold  centuries  ago,  and  many  ancient 


protective  walls  remain  to  testify  10  the 
spirit  with  which  man  resisted  the  at- 
tack of  the  angry  element. 

Nor  are  levees  and  walls  the  only 
flood  relief  measures  of  ancient  origin. 
It  was  but  a  few  years  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era  that  a  "flood 
commission"  in  Rome  recommended  the 
construction  of  reservoirs  and  diversion 
channels  to  protect  the  city  from  the  de- 
structive Tiber. 

In  our  own  country,  organized  effort 
for  flood  protection  dates  back  at  least 
fifty  years.  Since  that  time,  the  federal 
government  has  expended  over  $40,000.- 
000  in  building  levees  and  bank  protec- 
tion in  the  Mississippi  valley,  -which 
with  the  amount  spent  by  the  local  levee 
boards,  makes  up  a  total  expenditure  of 
over  $100,000,000  on  this  work.  Like 
other  efforts,  however,  this  movement 
has  been  in  the  nature  of  a  fight  to  carry 
out  a  plan  originally  conceived  as  the 
best  type  of  protection  against  the  im- 
mediate dangers  which  threatened.  At 
no  time,  either  in  the  beginning,  or 
since,  has  there  been  apparent  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  nation  to 
give  to  the  problem  consideration  and 
appropriations  commensurate  with  its 
magnitude  and  sufficient  to  determine 
whether  the  plan,  excellent  as  have  been 
its  results,  is  really  the  best  that  could 
be  devised  for  the  entire  drainage  basin. 

Point  is  given  to  this  question  by  some 
important  developments  of  the  past  few 
years.  Many  extensive  works  for  irri- 
gation and  many  large  water  power 
developments  built  by  the  government 
and  by  private  interests  have  done  away 
with  excessive  flood  discharge  at  times 
of  storm.  Several  notable  studies  have 
indicated  that  other  methods  may  be 
advantageously  used  to  supplant  the 
levee  system,  and  to  replace  it  in  some 
portions  of  the  country.  And  several 
alternative  plans  have  been  urged  upon 
the  country  by  groups  of  their  support- 
ers; so  that  there  is  now  a  disposition 
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to  reopen  the  entire  subject  and  give  it 
a  scientific  review,  such  as  it  has  never 
had,  and  such  as  will  place  it  on  a  firmer 
basis. 

The  earliest  and,  in  some  respects,  the 
most  important  of  the  recent  studies 
that  have  led  to  this  situation  was  that 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Flood  Comraision,  car- 
ried on  between  1907  and  1912.  This 
commission  concluded  that  the  most  ad- 
vantageous protection  for  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh  from  flood  losses  which  had 
totaled  $20,000,000  in  the  preceding  sev- 
enteen years  was  not  bank  protection  or 
channel  improvement  alone,  but  such 
work  combined  with  storage  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  flood  water  above  the  danger 
line — that  is,  the  "flood  peak."  In  a 
comprehensive  and  well-considered  re- 
port, it  recommended  the  construction  of 
seventeen  storage  reservoirs  in  combina- 
tion with  a  low  concrete  wall  for  certain 
portions  of  the  city.  Although  criticism 
has  been  directed  at  some  features  in  the 
report,  no  one  has  seriously  questioned 
the  practical  value  of  the  plan  for  its  pur- 
pose at  this  place;  and  the  report  has 
served  the  purpose  of  calling  attention 
strongly  to  the  fact  that  this  method  of 
flood  prevention  is  applicable  to  some 
portions  of  the  United  States  as  well  as 
of  Europe. 

Ohio  Studies 

As  is  frequently  the  case  with  pioneers 
in  many  fields  of  endeavor,  Pittsburgh 
is  likely  to  wait  and  watch  others  reap 
the  result  of  its  educational  propaganda. 
Commendable  report  from  the  National 
Waterways  Commission  has  brought  as 
yet  no  favorable  action  at  Washington, 
except  the  purchase  of  some  forest  lands 
under  the  authority  of  the  Appalachian 
Forest  Reserve  bill.  Request  for  a  state 
appropriation  to  build  one  of  the  seven- 
teen reservoirs  on  the  Youghiogheny 
river  resulted  in  a  veto  by  the  governor. 
A  small  appropriation  was  granted  the 
State  Water  Supply  Commission  to  make 
a  start  toward  the  conversion  of  Pytna- 
tuming  Swamp,  at  the  head  waters  of  the 
Shenango  river,  into  a  huge  reservoir, 
which  will  prevent  floods,  increase  great- 
ly the  low  water  discharge  of  this  river, 
and  be  of  great  help  in  the  Beaver  river 
below. 

The  usefulness  of  various  methods  of 
river  control  has  been  driven  home  more 
recently  by  the  studies  made  at  Columbus 
and  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  At  the  former 
city,  a  channel  improvement  project  has 
been  recommended,  as  most  economical 
from  the  local  point  of  view.  The  report 
states,  however: 

"Reservoirs  on  the  upper  watershed 
have  been  found  practicable  at  reason- 
able cost. 

"Reservoirs  aid  not  only  Columbus  but 
Delaware  and  the  entire  valley,  even  as 
far  as  Chillicothe,  Should  any  combina- 
tion of  interests  be  effected.  *  *  *  reser- 
voirs *  *  *  combined  with  channels 
will  have  an  advantage  over  all  others." 


"Conservancy  Districts" 

At  Dayton,  seven  detention  basins 
have  been  recommended,  together  with 
some  channel  improvement,  to  protect  all 
the  cities  in  the  Miami  Valley.  There 
has  not  been  much  evidence  adduced, 
however,  based  on  comprehensive  engi- 
neering studies,  regarding  the  adaptabil- 
ity of  outlets  cr  spillways,  and  the  value 
of  methods  of  retaining  precipitation  in 
the  soil. 

But  Dayton  and  Columbus  are  not  the 
only  cities  that  have  devoted  attention  to 
the  problem  of  preventing  a  recurrence 
of  the  1913  disasters.  Letters  addressed 
to  a  number  of  cities  have  recently 
elicited  the  following  information: 
Eleven  places — Defiance,  Delaware,  Find- 
lay,  Lima,  Marietta,  Tiffin  and  Wells- 
ville  in  Ohio;  Brookville  and  Grant 
County,  and  Indianapolis  in  Indiana,  and 
Shawneetown  in  Illinois,  report  plans  un- 
der way  for  the  widening  river  channels, 
building  levees,  raising  streets  and  other 
measures.  At  both  Dayton  and  Colum- 
bus some  levee  and  other  repair  and 
minor  improvement  work  has  already 
been  carried  out  which  will  protect 
somewhat  against  similar  floods. 

Railroads  have  given  much  attention 
to  flood  flows  in  the  reconstruction  fol- 
lowing the  flood.  Wherever  bridges  had 
to  be  restored  or  repaired,  studies  and 
surveys  were  made  to  determine  the 
probable  maximum  discharge  and  the 
opening  required  to  pass  it  safely;  then 
structures  have  been  made  to  conform  to 
these  standards  as  nearly  as  possible. 

The  striking  fact  about  these  various 
plans,  however,  is  their  entire  lack  of 
co-ordination,  resulting  from  a  default 
of  any  general  plan  or  supervising  au- 
thority. An  effort  has  been  made  to  rem- 
edy this  in  Ohio,  where,  after  a  month's 
consideration  in  special  session,  the  leg- 
islature passed  on  February  16,  1914,  the 
"Ohio  Conservancy  Act." 

This  law  provides  for  the  organization 
of  "conservancy  districts"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  flood  prevention 
and  river  improvement  projects.  Such 
districts  may  be  created  by  the  Courts 
of  Common  Pleas,  on  petition  of  five 
hundred  freeholders,  or  a  majority  of 
property  owners  in  the  proposed  dis- 
tricts. Provision  is  made  for  public 
hearings  on  the  organization  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  on  the  adoption  of  an  "Official 
Plan."  But  after  protests  are  reconciled 
or  disposed  of,  and  after  the  organiza- 
tion and  plans  are  adopted,  a  large  meas- 
ure of  authority  is  given  to  the  board 
of  directors,  which  is  to  be  appointed 
by  the  court,  to  exercise  the  right  of 
eminent  domain,  to  issue  bonds,  to  con- 
struct works  and  to  assess  the  cost 
equitably  upon  the  owners  of  property 
benefited. 

On  the  day  following  the  signing  of 
the  law,  a  petition  was  filed  by  1,656  free- 
holders, three  counties  and  five  cities 
in  the  Miami  valley  to  organize  the 


"Miami  River  Conservancy  District," 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
plans  prepared  the  Dayton  Flood  Pre- 
vention Committee,  which  is  composed  of 
able,  public-spirited  citizens  of  great 
force  and  capacity.  This  project  pro- 
vides for  an  entire  drainage  basin,  that 
of  the  Great  Miami,  large  enough  to 
treat  the  stream  as  a  unit  from  its 
source  to  its  mouth — a  very  important 
desideratum  in  all  such  problems  and 
one  too  often  forgotten.  Many  surveys 
and  plans  have  been  made  and  con- 
struction work  can  start  immediately 
after  approval  of  the  official  plan. 

Strong  opposition  to  the  organization 
of  the  district  at  once  developed  from 
some  people  in  the  valley  above  Dayton, 
and  in  the  sections  where  the  proposed 
reservoirs  are  located.-  The  former  ap- 
pear to  feel  that  the  plan  has  been  pre- 
pared with  an  eye  single  to  Dayton's 
welfare,  and  that  they  are  to  be  asked  to 
pay  for  the  larger  city;  the  latter  ap- 
pear to  fear  principally  that  their  prop- 
erty may  be  taken  without  adequate  com- 
pensation. 

Attacks  on  the  Law 

The  constitutionality  of  the  law  has 
been  assailed.  It  is  contended  that  such 
a  court,  specially  constituted  of  one 
judge  from  each  county  affected,  is  not 
duly  authorized  by  law  to  legislate  and 
administer  such  duties  and  that  the  law 
delegates  power  of  taxation  to  a  non-rep- 
resentative body  of  directors  not  chosen 
by  the  people  interested.  The  accusation 
has  been  freely  made  that  the  whole 
plan  is  a  scheme  of  "power  grabbers"  to 
develop  water  power  at  the  dams  and  to 
create  a  power  monopoly  in  the  valley, 
which  will  evenually  make  the  basins 
unavailable  for  flood  storage.  Such  in- 
tention is  just  as  emphatically  disclaimed 
by  the  committee,  and  there  is  even  talk 
of  asking  the  court  to  make  it  a  condi- 
tion of  the  incorporation  that  no  power 
shall  ever  be  developed  at  any  of  the 
dams. 

The  first  hearing  on  the  Miami  dis- 
trict held  by  the  court  on  March  20th 
was  an  impressive  scene.  Nearly  two 
thousand  people  gathered  in  Memorial 
Hall,  specially  used  for  the  occasion  as  a 
court  house,  with  ten  judges  on  the  bench 
and  fifty  lawyers  in  attendance,  repre- 
senting cities,  towns,  counties  and  prop- 
erty owners  throughout  the  valley.  At 
this  writing,  due  to  the  legal  battle,  no 
hearing  has  been  held  upon  the  engineer- 
ing or  physical  features  of  the  project, 
but  a  board  of  eight  consulting  engineers 
has  been  convened  to  consider  these 
questions  and  present  testimony  to  the 
court  when  opportunity  offers. 

The  principal  difficulties  of  the  Ohio 
situation  are  due  to  the  fact  that  under 
the  law  one  portion  of  a  valley  may  be 
put  in  the  position  of  trying  to  force 
another  part  into  the  district,  when  no 
higher  authority  than  both  districts  is 
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provided  to  decide  whether  the  plan  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  both  than  the  judges 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  several  coun- 
ties affected.  The  decision  of  the  court, 
of  course,  must  be  based  on  a  balancing 
of  conflicting  evidence,  much  of  which 
will  be  highly  technical,  and  presented 
by  interested  parties.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
hoped  that  this  decision  will  satisfy  the 
opposing  interests  or  secure  unity  and 
harmony  of  action  as  well  as  would  the 
decision  of  a  properly  constituted  state 
authority,  with  technical  equipment  and 
full  power  to  conduct  its  own  engineer- 
ing investigations.  Still  it  may  be  and 
likely  is  the  best  that  could  be  done  un- 
der existing  conditions  of  opposition  to 
state  house  control  and  the  prevailing  hue 
ami  cry  for  'home  rule." 
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states  should  be  exercised  to  prevent  en- 
•oachments  upon  them  exactly  as  in  the 
ie  of  navigable  streams.    It  is  believed 
that  this  is  the  only  method  of  control 
which  promises  good  results  in  practice." 
The    same    argument    is   equally    ap- 
plicable to  federal  control  of  all  other 
factors  affecting  the  regimen  of  tributary 
streams. 

Some  Federal  Bills 


Ohio  Flood  Board 

Bills  were  presented  in  the  last  legis- 
latures of  Ne\v  York  and  Pennsylvania  to 
make  possible  the  organization  of  such 
watershed  or  conservancy  districts,  under 
the  supervision  of  a  state  conservation 
commission  in  the  one  case  and  a  state 
water  supply  commission  in  the  other, 
but  both  failed  of  passage.  Such  legis- 
lation would  offer  some  advantages  over 
the  Ohio  type  of  law,  where  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  the  plans  and  their  tech- 
nical value  are  due  solely  to  the  breadth 
of  view  of  the  promoters  and  the  ability 
of  their  engineers,  and  not  to  any  pro- 
vision of  the  law. 

But  even  such  legislation  falls  short 
f  the  mark,  if  hope  is  entertained  that 
the  Mississippi  river  problem  and  the 
question  in  its  country-wide  aspects  will 
be  handled  in  a  comprehensive  way.  It 
has  come  to  be  more  and  more  recog- 
nized that  the  satisfactory  regulation  of 
large  interstate  streams  will  necessitate 
the  exercise  of  control  by  the  regulating 
body  of  their  tributaries,  both  within  and 
beyond  state  borders. 

In  other  words,  every  stream,  even 
the  Mississippi  river,  with  its  mil- 
lion and  a  quarter  square  miles  of 
drainage  area,  must  be  treated  as  a 
unit  from  all  its  sources  to  its  mouth. 
And  the  only  authority  capable  of 
effecting  such  treatment,  legally  and 
economically  is  the  federal  government. 
The  Ohio  Flood  Board,  in  its  preliminary 
report  submitted  to  the  chief  of  engi- 
neers, U.  S.  A.,  on  May  26,  1913,  em- 
phasized this  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  prevention  of  encroachments  on 
stream  channels,  as  follows: 

"The  board  has  been  much  impressed 
m  its  examination  by  the  evils  of  dwided 
control  of  the  water  courses  *  *  *  but 
since  the  control  of  rivers  is  in  the  twi- 
light zone  between  the  spheres  of  fed- 
eral and  state  authority,  it  developed 
that  what  was  anybody's  business  was 
nobody's  business,  and  no  effective  au- 
thority has  been  exercised  by  anybody. 
*  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
board  that  the  authority  of  the  United 


That  some  type  of  federal  control  of 
rivers  may  be  expected  in  the  not  very 
distant  future  is  intimated  by  the  num- 
ber of  bills  now  pending  in  Congress 
with  respect  to  river  regulation.  Most 
of  these,  probably,  will  receive  little  con- 
sideration. But  several  have  attracted 
much  attention,  and  have  extensively  or- 
ganized support  in  many  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  Newlands-Broussard  bill  is  a 
comprehensive  measure  providing  for 
a  waterways  commission  an^  a  board 
of  river  regulation.  The  latter  is 
required  "to  develop,  formulate,  pre- 
pare, consider,  and  determine  upon  com- 
prehensive plans  for  the  conservation, 
use,  and  development  of  the  water  and 
forest  resources  of  the  United  States  in 
-uch  a  manner  as  will  best  regulate  the 
flow  of  rivers  and  their  tributaries  and 
source  streams,  and  the  stage  of  water  in 
inland  waterways,  and  the  confinement 
of  all  rivers  and  waterways  at  all  times 
within  fixed  and  established  channels," 
and  may  for  that  purpose  adopt  any  and 
all  possible  methods. 

Co-operation  is  to  be  brought  about 
between  thesj  new  bodies  and  the  vari- 
ous existing  departments  and  bureaus  en- 
gaged upon  v/ork  of  a  nature  likely  to 
be  involved  in  or  helpful  to  the  purposes 
of  the  bill,  and  $60,000,000  per  year  is 
to  be  appropriated,  for  the  next  ten 
years. 

This  bill  has  the  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Reclamation  Association.  Of  all 
those  now  pending  in  Congress  this  bill 
exhibits  the  largest  grasp  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  presents  a  national  point  of 
view,  which  should  commend  it  10  all 
earnest  students  of  the  question.  In  the 
opinion  of  its  more  conservative  friends, 
however,  it  could  be  greatly  strengthened, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  statesmanship 
if  not  of  politics,  if  it  laid  still  more 
emphasis  upon  the  necessity  for  funda- 
mental investigation  and  for  securing  of 
data  and  exhibited  less  of  the  dcrire  to 
"see-the-dirt-fly." 

The  Clark-Williams  bill  provides  for 
the  setting  aside  of  all  money  received 
from  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  certain 
states,  together  with  an  appropriation 
of  $20,000.000  as  a  "flood  protection  and 
drainage  fund,"  to  be  used  for  works  of 
all  kinds,  "for  the  prevention  of  floods, 
or  for  the  orotection,  drainage,  or  re- 
clamation of  overflowed  lands,  swamp 
lands,  and  lands  too  wet  for  agricultural 
purposes,"  and  provides  for  the  return 


of  money  expended  from  this  fund  by 
the  sale  of  reclaimed  lands.  This  bill  has 
the  support  of  the  National  Drainage 
I  ongress. 

The  Humphreys-Ransdell  bill,  known 
to  its  opponents  as  the  "levees-only"  bill, 
and  backed  by  the  Mississippi  River' 
Commission  and  the  levee  boards  ai.d 
associations  of  the  lower  Mississippi 
Valley,  would  provide  an  appropriation 
of  $60,000.000  for  completing  and 
strengthening  the  system  of  levees  pro- 
jected for  the  lower  Mississippi.  The 
advantage  claimed  for  this  bill  is  that 
immediate  action  would  make  it  possible 
to  protect  the  lands  subject  to  overflow 
whereas  they  charge  that  any  measure" 
like  the  Newlands  bill  would  require 
years  before  any  beneficial  effects,  if  at 
all  possible,  would  be  realized. 

Another  bill  that  has  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention  is  the  Dyer  bill,  pro- 
viding for  the  investigation  of  the  prob- 
lem, but  requiring  study  particularly  of 
the  Riker  "spillway-plan"— a  project  for 
carrying  the  flood  flow  of  the  Missis- 
sippi through  a  large  spillway  or  by  pass 
running  from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf.  Sev- 
eral other  bills  have  been  introduced, 
providing  for  investigations  with  or  with- 
out provision  for  federal  participation 
in  construction. 

Promise  and  Danger 

I  here  is  promise  in  this  varied  activ- 
But  the  principal  danger  to  be 
avoided  is  that  of  permitting  the  propo- 
sition to  be  determined  by  the  character- 
istic American  demand  for  action,  and 
the  feeling  that  "when  investigation  be- 
gins, accomplishment  ceases".  Here  is 
a  problem  demanding  for  its  solution  all 
the  resources  of  modern  science,  deserv- 
ing because  of  its  importance  the  most 
mature  consideration,  worthy  of  the  best 
intellect  and  ability  of  the  land. 

Federal  investigation  and  federal  super- 
vision are  essential  and  immensely  more 
important  than  federal  funds.  More- 
over, any  solution  which  does  not  recog- 
nize the  relation  of  the  flood  problem  to 
the  greater  one  of  conservation,  which 
does  not  provide  for  complete  utilization 
of  water,  as  well  as  for  flood  preven- 
tion, will  be  but  a  partial  one.  And  a 
rational  understanding  that  much  can  be 
accomplished  by  intelligent  direction  of 
private  enterprise  in  the  utilization  of 
water,  will  greatly  relieve  the  burden 
upon  the  public  credit. 

Any  bill  which  fails  to  square  with 
these  principles  and  which  subordinates 
the  essential  to  the  non-essential,  the  de- 
mands of  the  situation  to  political  exig- 
ency, deserves  to  fail  and  it  is  believed 
will  ultimately  fail.  But  if  an  act  is 
passed  which  is  truly  statesmanlike  in 
its  grasp,  the  result  will  be,  not  only  an 
incomparable  boon  to  the  nation,  but  un- 
dying credit  to  its  originator  and  its 
supporters. 
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A  narrative  of  discovery  out  along  the  road  from 

a  woman's  threshold 

CHAPTER  VII.       HOUSING   BECKONS 

Albion  Fellows  Bacon 


f  T  F  IT  hadn't  been  for  my  light, 
Irish    heart,    I'd    have    been 


I 


dead  long  ago,"  a  woman  of 
many  sorrows  once  said  to 
my  mother.  The  same  might  have  been 
said  about  my  mother  herself.  It  is 
well  that  she  passed  on  to  her  chil- 
dren this  happy  Celtic  strain,  along  with 
her  feeling  for  the  unfortunate,  or  the 
latter  might  have  sunk  us  with  the 
submerged. 

Year  after  year  the  demands  upon 
me  grew  heavier,  as  church  work,  char- 
ity "  work  and  civic  work  made  irre- 
sistible appeals.  "It's  a  case  of  fren- 
zied philanthropy!"  I  told  my  sister, 
describing  the  whirlpool  rapids  into 
which  I  had  been  drawn.  Following 
the  Nurse's  Circle,  the  Friendly  Visi- 
tors, the  Flower  Mission  and  the  Work- 
ing Girls'  Association,  had  come  the 
Civic  Improvement  Association,  '  the 
Monday  Night  Club,  and,  growing  out 
of  that,  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Society. 
Truly,  I  had  come  far  along  the  White 
Road  that  led  from  the  Big  Gate !  And 
yet  I  never  got  more  than  an  hour's 
journey  away  from  my  home,  for  the 
road  wound  around  and  past  it.  I 
could  stand  on  my  threshold  and  look 
down  the  rocky  ravines,  upon  those  who 
were  beaten  and  robbed  and  left  to  die. 
I  looked  out — the  scene  called  me.  I 
looked  in — t'.ie  warmth  and  brightness 
gave  me  courage  to  go. 

Whenever  it  was  possible,  I  sum- 
moned the  clubs  and  circles  to  our  home, 
so  that  the  family  might  have  part  in 
them.  And  so,  though  my  work  took 
me  out  into  every  avenue  of  public 
activity,  these  all  centered  in  my  home. 
What  an  outlook  I  had  now  from  my 
own  threshold !  What  an  outlook  any 
woman  has,  in  these  days,-  who  is  willing 
to  see.  And  how,  in  perspective,  things 
assumed  their  right  proportions!  A 
thousand  little  worries  fell  away  from 
me.  The  great,  simple,  vital  facts  of 
life  rose  above  the  trifles.  Things  that 
would  last  and  wear  and  help,  things 
of  first  value,  took  first  rank.  Looking 
out  over  the  social  wreckage,  I  realized 
the  sanctity  of  the  home  and  the  rights 
of  childhood  more  than  ever  before. 

It  was  not  only  by  going  among  dif- 
ferent classes  of  people  that  my  view 
had  been  broadened.  There  had  come 
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COURAGE 

The  world  il  for  the  brave  mt  heart. 

And  Time  waits  on  their  will. 
The  days  draw  nigh  thy  high  desire. 

Be  though  but  patient  still. 

And  every  tide  shall  bear  thee  on. 

And  every  wind  shall  fill 
Thy  sail,  to  help  thec  to  thy  goal. 

Have  thou  but  courage  still. 


much  enlightenment  from  those  men  and 
women  with  whom  I  worked.  From  each 
one  I  learned  some  vital  fact  or  some 
bit  of  valuable  method.  It  all  went  into 
my  equipment,  which  I  was  daily  learn- 
ing to  value  more  highly. 

Social  Symptoms 

The  same  eager  group  formed  the 
center  of  all  our  circles,  and  if  I  were 
to  tell  the  story  of  my  own  experiences, 
my  story  would  tell  theirs,  too.  In  fact, 
it  might  pass  for  the  story  of  any  one 
of  those  hundreds  of  men  and  women 
all  over  our  country  who  are  trying 
to  help  lift  the  burdens  of  humanity. 

I  have  watched  the  development  of 
many  social  workers,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  they  go  through  all  the  stages 
of  an  eruptive  disease !  First,  the  knowl- 
edge of  evil  gets  into  the  system,  like  an 
infection.  Then  there  is  the  chill  of  hor- 
ror, followed  by  the  fever  of  indigna- 
tion. One  is  deathly  sick  at  heart,  and, 
at  a  certain  stage,  breaks  out  into  nu- 
merous activities.  At  last  the  light  cases 
get  well,  and  are  thereafter  immune. 
But  the  serious  cases  have  a  long  fever, 
and  never  again  have  quite  the  same 
resisting  power. 

There  is  a  time  when  one  feels  over- 
whelmed by  personal  responsibility.  At 
this  time  many  overdo  and  break  down. 
Further  along,  one  is  oppressed  by  the 
feeling  that  all  he  can  do  is  only  a  drop 
in  the  bucket,  and  that  "reform  is  a 
matter  of  a  lik-timc."  At  this  stage 
many  despair  and  give  tip.  Those  who 
can  go  steadily  on  with  the  work  when 
they  are  sick  of  it,  can  keep  up  cour- 
age when  enthusiasm  burns  low,  and 
inspire  others  when  they  arc  worn  out 
themselves, — these  are  they  whose  work 
will  count. 

When  the  pressure  of  the  world's 
need  begins  to  be  heavy  upon  us,  we 


are  apt  to  feel  aggrieved  at  the  slow 
and  perverse  generation  that  refuses 
to  care  or  to  help.  We  are  like  Kip- 
ling's Horse  that  was  bowed  with  the 
burden  of  cleaning  up  the  muss  of  cre- 
ation, and  appealed  to  the  Camel  for 
help,  with  the  plea: 

"The  world  is  so  new,  and  all, 

And  there  is  so  much  to  do,  and  all." 

To  which  the  Camel  lazily  stretched 
in  the  shade,  replied,  "Humph !" 

The  group  of  men  and  women  who 
had  tried  again  and  again  to  plant  a 
permanent  civic  improvement  organiza- 
tion in  our  city  appealed  once  more 
to  the  public.  But  the  public  said 
"Humph !"  to  our  plans  for  a  city  beau- 
tiful. 

When  we  opened  playgrounds  and  a 
swimming  pool,  the  Camel  was  glad 
to  send  its  children  to  splash  and  to 
play.  That  didn't  satisfy  us  then,  but 
now  we  can  see  that  some  of  the  little 
camels  are  growing  up  to  help  in  civic 
improvement. 

We  had  planned  such  great  things  for 
the  city,  and  we  asked  it  to  come  to  our 
meetings,  and  listen  to  our  lectures. 

The  city !  We  might  as  well  have 
expected  the  courthouse  to  get  up  off 
its  foundations  and  amble  down  to 
hear  us.  But  the  papers  took  up  our 
work,  with  that  keen  intuition  by  which 
the  press  divines  those  things  that  are 
for  the  public  good,  and  they  magnified 
our  efforts  an  hundredfold. 

It  was  the  Fourth  of  July  when  we 
opened  the  school  playgrounds.  Dif- 
ferent members  of  our  board  of  di- 
rectors were  assigned  to  do  the  open- 
ing, and  one  school  ground  was  given 
to  me,  to  open  as  I  pleased.  The  twins 
helped  me,  beating  the  drum,  carrying 
a  flag,  and  helping  form  the  children 
in  procession.  I  wouldn't  have  had 
them  miss  it,  for  it  was  a  chance  to 
take  part  in  civic  work  such  as  seldom 
offers.  And  unless  the  children  see 
us  doing  things  for  our  city  and  state, 
of  what  avail  are  our  patriotic  pre- 
cepts? And  how  can  we  expect  them 
to  be  public-spirited  and  to  do  a  citi- 
zen's part,  unless  we  show  them  how? 

The  children  of  that  neighborhood 
were  out  in  force,  and  we  had  some 
rousing  games,  a  good  play  together, 
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and  then  a  very  short  and  very  plain 
talk  about  good  citizenship.  I  was  par- 
ticular to  have  the  accompaniment  of 
the  drum,  with  its  stirring  roll,  to  some 
of  our  patriotic  songs.  A  brass  band 
would  have  suited  me  better. 

If  we  could  have  had  pink  lemonade 
and  gingerbread,  followed  by  sky  rock- 
ets, I  should  have  felt  still  better  sat- 
isfied. Anything  was  not  to  be  de- 
spised that  would  leave  a  pleasant  mem- 
ory of  the  occasion,  for,  by  psychologi- 
cal laws,  in  after  years  any  one  of  these 
factors  should  call  up  all  the  others, 
in  turn,  and  end  with  a  general  patri- 
otic thrill. 

Patriotic  Dedication 

The  opening  of  the  swimming  pool 
was  planned  for  similar  results,  and  it 
was  my  joy  to  help  arrange  its  spec- 
tacular effects.  At  the  given  signal  a 
"wireless"  touch  sent  off  a  charge  of 
dynamite,  away  down  the  river,  with  a 
most  satisfying  boom.  Then,  with  hun- 
dreds of  boys  and  girls  looking  on,  and 
Mayor  Nolan  at  the  post  of  honor,  im- 
pressive words  were  spoken,  and  red, 
white  and  blue  flowers  strewn  upon 
the  water  of  the  great  pool.  Crash ! 
went  the  band  with  the  Red,  White  and 
Blue,  and  a  great  chorus  of  little  voices 
took  up  the  song.  It  was  a  stirring 
scene. 

There  was  something  more  sol- 
emn in  the  ceremony  with  which  we 
opened  our  anti-tuberculosis  camp. 
Boehne  Camp,  we  named  it,  for  the 
generous  donor.  The  nurses  took  part, 
in  a  symbolic  "opening,'  as  a  poem 
was  read.  Then  came  "the  sprinkling 
of  the  lintels,"  in  imitation  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew  ceremony,  with  an  in- 
vocation that  the  Angel  of  Death  might 
pass  over  the  place.  This  was  done  by 
Rabbi  Merrit,  one  of  the  earnest  pro- 
moters, and  we  brought  a  crystal  chal- 
ice of  sparkling  water  from  the  pure 
spring  at  the  camp,  into  which  he 
lipped  a  bunch  of  herbs  for  the  sprink- 
ling. Then  the  Episcopal  minister,  Dr. 
Cross,  who  had  helped  from  the  begin- 
ning, read  a  ritual  service,  and  laid 
a  blessing  upon  the  place,  and  the  camp 
was  given  to  all  sects  and  all  people. 

Any  civic  worker  will  realize  that 
these  ceremonies  crowned  the  hard  work 
of  a  number  of  years.  During  these 
years  Miss  Rein  had  gone  to  another 
field.  Marcus  C.  Fagg  (now  in  charge 
of  child-saving  in  Florida)  had  laken 
her  place.  One  of  the  first  fruits  of 
his  energetic  rc'gime  was  a  Monday 
Night  Club,  made  up  of  about  twenty- 
five  representative  men  and  women, 
from  different  civic  and  philanthropic 
circles  in  the  city,  and  including  some  of 
-MIT  city  officials.  For  quite  a  while 
•his  met  at  our  home. 

Here  was  a  new  school  for  me,  and 
I  mention  it  because  of  the  help  its 
training  gave  me  for  broader  work.  It 
was  the  best  possible  experience  to  be 


chairman  of  the  lecture  course  commit- 
tee, having,  at  times,  to  fill  every  post 
from  advance  agent  to  property  man. 
It  generally  fell  to  my  lot  to  make 
the  business  arrangements  with  the 
speakers,  attend  to  the  church  announce- 
ments, furnish  newspaper  articles,  dis- 
tribute circulars,  place  the  posters,  and 
secure  halls  and  janitors.  Sometimes 
meeting  a  train,  often  entertainment  of 
the  speaker,  and  on  occasions  his  intro- 
duction, devolved  upon  me. 

What  sympathy  it  gives  me  now  for 
those  who  must  arrange  with,  meet,  and 
find  audiences  for  me!  With  what 
alacrity  I  say,  "Oh,  don't  worry  about 
how  large  an  audience  you'll  have.  It's 
hard  to  interest  people  in  these  sub- 
jects." 

The  opportunity  this  position  gave 
me  to  know  the  fine  men  and  women  we 
brought  to  lecture  was  well  worth  the 
work.  Among  them  were  some  of  the 
leaders  of  our  state  chari'ics  confer- 
ence into  which  I  had  been  drawn  for 
several  years,  that  yearly  school  of 
philanthropy  whose  inspiration  I  ac- 
knowledge with  gratitude. 

There  was  Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  who 
has  since  been  called  to  larger  and 
larger  service,  and  whose  great  heart 
is  now  bearing  the  brunt  of  world  dis- 
aster. 

There  was  Amos  W.  Butler,  fat'ier  of 
that  remarkable  system  of  laws  for  the 
defective,  delinquent  and  dependent,  to 
which  the  nation  points. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Hurty,  far-famed,  with  his 
sharp,  fearless  lance,  always  on  the 
frontier  line  of  reform.  There  was 
Alexander  Johnson,  that  walking  school 
of  philanthropy,  beloved  in  many  states, 
who  in  one  lecture  took  us  to  the  moun- 
tain top  of  his  vision,  and  set  us  down 
five  years  ahead  of  where  we  were  be- 
fore. 

There  were  these,  and  other  men  of 
whom  the  state  is  proud.  We  had  men 
and  women,  too,  from  other  states  to 
lecture  to  us.  But  better  than  the  lec- 
ture was  the  quiet  talk  with  them,  after- 
ward, about  all  those  things  I  was  burn- 
ing to  know. 

Monday  Night  Club 

We  had  a  housing  committee  in  our 
Monday  Night  Club,  for  the  homes  of 
the  poor  had  been  on  my  mind  since 
I  first  saw  them,  and  year  by  year  had 
grown  the  conviction  that  public  in- 
terest must  be  aroused  and,  somehow, 
better  conditions  secured.  Mr.  Fagg 
was  quite  as  positive  as  Miss  Rein  had 
been  that  the  condition  of  our  poor 
could  never  be  permanently  improved 
until  their  surroundings  were  bettered. 
Every  effort  I  made  to  help  them  con- 
vinced me  of  tl'is.  Some  years  after- 
ward I  was  called  (o  a  town  to  help 
start  a  housing  movement,  and  wns  told 
that  both  the  charities  secretary  and 
the  district  nurse  were  threatening  to 
give  up  and  leave  unless  the  housing 


conditions  of  the  poor  could  be  im- 
proved, feeling  that  their  work  was 
hopeless  and  their  strength  wasted,  with- 
out that 

And  we  were  finding  out  then  that 
our  eager  efforts  to  alleviate  the  wretch- 
edness of  the  poor  ended  in — allevia- 
tion. The  stream  of  misery  (lowed  on, 
unchecked,  and  seemed  to  be  growing 
larger.  We  had  been  doing  almost  noth- 
ing to  prevent  the  evils  whose  rav- 
ages cost  so  much  to  repair.  From 
every  quarter  there  was  borne  in  upon 
me  the  definite  conviction  that  I  could 
do  more  for  child  welfare  and  for  civic 
welfare,  more  to  fight  tuberculosis  and 
typhoid,  more  to  prevent  vice  and  to 
promote  social  purity,  by  bettering  the 
homes  of  our  city  than  by  all  the  varied 
lines  of  effort  that  had  engrossed  me. 
I  began  to  notice  how  the  threads  of 
the  social  problems,  the  civic  problems 
and  even  the  business  problems  of  a 
city  are  all  tangled  up  with  the  housing 
problem,  and  to  realize  that  housing 
reform  is  fundamental. 

From  that  time  on  I  began  to  con- 
centrate my  energies  upon  this  one 
thing,  whicn  has  become  my  life  work. 

The  Building  Ordinance 

The  idea  was  forming  in  my  mind  that 
nothing  but  a  housing  law  would  ever 
enable  us  to  get  relief  from  the  condi- 
tions that  caused  our  poor  so  much 
misery.  But  I  had  not  thought  far  en- 
ough 4o  see  by  what  process  or  by  what 
people  it  would  be  obtained.  It  certainly 
did  not  occur  to  me  that  I  should  have 
a  hand  in  it.  "The  people  that  'tends 
to  things"  would  do  it,  some  time,  I  sup- 
posed. 

One  morning,  picking  up  the  Courier, 
I  saw  that  a  building  ordinance  was 
about  to  be  presented  to  the  council. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  this  was  the 
time  and  the  opportunity  to  get  some 
tenement  regulations,  by  having  them 
included  in  this  ordinance.  A  sudden 
impulse  came  to  me-  to  go  myself  at 
once  to  Mayor  Boehne  and  ask  his  help 
in  getting  the  necessary  provisions  into 
the  ordinance. 

If  ever  there  was  a  good  mayor,  it 
was  John  T.  Boehne.  A  man  of  broad 
policies  and  strong  integrity,  who  had 
made  a  record  by  his  determined  law 
enforcement,  it  required  no  courage  to 
approach  him.  Within  an  hour  I  was 
sitting  in  his  office  telling  him  the  story 
of  our  poor  and  their  great  need  of 
protection  by  law. 

"Can't  we  have  a  few  sections  in 
that  ordinance  that  will  regulate  tene- 
ments?" I  asked,  in  conclusion. 

"Yes,"  he  said  kindly,  "You  go  home 
and  prepare  the  proper  sections,  mod- 
eled after  those  of  other  cities,  and  1 
will  see  that  they  are  introduced  as  a 
part  of  the  ordinance." 

Home  I  hurried,  with  a  singing  heart 
Off  flew  a  letter  to  New  York,  one  to 
Chicago,  and  others  to  smaller  places. 
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Back  came  bulky  packages  that  I  opened 
with  eagerness,  and  sat  down  in  the 
midst  of  my  housework  to  examine. 

How  big  those  tenement  laws  were — 
a  whole  book ! 

I  turned  the  pages  curiously,  and  read 
at  random: 

'In  all  non-fireproof  tenement  houses 
hereafter  erected,  fore  and  aft  stud 
partitions  which  rest  directly  over 
each  other  shall  run  through  the  wood- 
en floor  beams,  etc." 

"Well,  of  all  things,"  I  exclaimed  in 
dismay,  and  called  the  family  to  hear 
more: 

"No  tenement  house  hereafter  erect- 
ed shall  occupy  more  than  ninety  per 
centum  of  a  corner  lot,  etc." 

Wise  Housing  Laws 

It  was  a  distinct  disappointment  to 
me.  Was  that  the  kind  of  thing  that 
tenement  laws  required?  I  wanted  to 
give  the  poor  some  comforts,  some  con- 
veniences. I  glanced  through  the  book, 
and  didn't  see  a  word  about  anything 
that  would  make  the  wretched  old 
houses  look  any  better  or  more  home- 
like. True,  there  was  something  about 
"repairs,"  but  there  was  nothing  about 
paint  or  paper,  and  shacks  could  be 
patched  up  and  yet  be  just  as  forbid- 
ding and  desolate  as  before. 

But  a  careful  reading  of  the  parts 
applying  to  old  houses  was  more  en- 
couraging. After  all,  I  found  that  tene- 
ment laws  require  light  and  air,  fire 
protection,  water,  drainage,  sewerage, 
repairs,  prevention  of  dampness,  pre- 
vention of  overcrowding  and  all  those 
unsanitary  conditions  that  caused  us  so 
much  trouble  in  our  tenements. 

My  spirits  rose  as  I  read,  for  I  could 
see  the  dark  rooms  and  the  sour  yards, 
the  old  vaults  and  cisterns  disappear- 
ing, and  with  them,  tuberculosis  and 
typhoid.  If  that  law  had  been  pre- 
pared by  some  one  who  lived  in  our 
city  it  could  not  have  hit  our  slums 
more  squarely. 

Now,  as  to  the  new  buildings — what 
pages  and  pages  about  space,  "percent- 
age of  lots,"  "courts,"  and  "air-shafts." 
We  never  heard  of  these  latter  things 
in  Indiana,  where  we  had  "yards"  all 
around  our  houses. 

Just  about  as  odd  and  uncalled  for, 
I  doubt  not,  does  such  a  law  look  to 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  when  he 
sees  it  for  the  first  time,  if  he  reads 
it  only  once,  or  half  skims  it  over. 

It  was  well  that  in  the  same  hour 
that  I  realized  the  things  a  law  could 
not  do  in  regulating  the  conditions  of 
the  poor,  I  realized  that  those  things 
a  law  could  do  were  the  most  vital  of 
all.  I  could  see,  now,  that  the  things 
I  had  been  aching  for,  many  of  them, 
were  the  things  that  city  planners  give, 
and  the  "garden  city"  people.  I  should 
have  been  one  of  these. 

But    the    more    I    studied,    the    more 


plainly  I  could  see  that  the  law  was 
just  what  Evansville  needed,  to  cure 
our  old  slums,  and  to  prevent  new  ones 
from  forming.  City  planning  would 
have  saved  some  of  our  troubles,  and 
much  ugliness,  and,  even  now,  could 
save  the  new  parts  of  our  city.  But 
it  would  not  cut  windows  in  dark  rooms, 
or  drain  wet  cellars,  or  make  landlords 
connect  water  mains  with  old  houses. 

Adaptation  to  Evansville 

"You  cannot  easily  engraft  beauty 
upon  rottenness,"  and  housing  reform 
was  needed  to  cut  out  all  the  rotten- 
ness, before  a  City  Beautiful  could  be 
achieved.  And,  after  all,  I  could  see 
that  it  was  fundamental  to  all  the  bet- 
ter and  higher  things,  even  to  comfort, 
even  to  health,  nay,  even  to  decency. 
Light  and  air  and  water — that  meant 
cleanliness  and  health,  and  the  graces 
later,  with  grass  and  flowers.  Safety, 
privacy,  the  isolation  of  families, — that 
meant  safe-guarding  the  home  and  the 
children. 

Then,  it  was  to  be  done.  The  task 
lay  before  me  of  extracting,  out  of  the 
material  sent  me,  the  regulations  that 
should  fit  Evansville. 

"Not  too  long,"  and  "make  it  simple," 
our  housing  committee  said.  But,  a 
simple  housing  law ! 

Those  who  have  helped  prepare  hous- 
ing codes  for  our  different  states  will 
have  a  vision  of  what  it  meant  to  pre- 
pare a  limited  number  of  sections  for 
a  city  of  70,000.  Of  course,  one  soon 
finds  out  that,  in  such  laws,  every  other 
consideration  pales  and  dwindles  beside 
that  of  space  requirements.  One  finds, 
too,  that  these  laws  are  prepared  as  ac- 
curately and  carefully  as  a  doctor's  pre- 
scription, so  that  the  change  of  one  di- 
mension in  a  "court"  alters  everything 
else. 

Yet  there  had  to  be  many  changes. 
I  sat,  for  hours,  with  a  puckered  brow 
and  fixed  eye,  pencil  and  paper  in  hand, 
trying  to  see  all  the  things  that  would 
happen  to  a  room,  a  yard,  a  hall,  a 
"court,"  by  given  variations  on  the  pre- 
scribed dimensions.  All  the  time  my 
reverence  grew  for  the  man,  whoever 
he  might  be,  who  had  been  able  to  write 
the  first  tenement  law  in  our  country, 
and  to  know  what  and  how  much  of 
everything  ought  to  be  required. 

After  I  had  done  my  best,  in  cutting, 
trimming,  and  adding,  I  called  in  our 
housing  committee,  and  they  puckered 
their  brows  over  the  same  sections,  and 
over  other  questions  that  had  bothered 
me: 

"Would  this  law  give  the  poor  the 
relief  we  sought?" 

"Was  it  fair  to  the  property  owner?" 

"Were  we  making  stringent  enough 
regulations?" 

"If  we  made  them  more  stringent, 
could  we  pass  the  ordinance?" 

"If  we  passed   it.   would   it   stand?" 


Finally  it  was  completed.  J.  E.  Igle- 
heart,  one  of  our  committee,  gave  it 
the  proper  legal  form,  and  I  took  it 
to  the  mayor. 

It  was  a  comprehensive  little  bill. 
though  more  than  the  "few  sections"  1 
was  to  prepare,  and  less  than  the  larger 
cities  had.  It  went  into  the  building  ordi- 
nance, which  was  already  a  document 
of  enormous  bulk.  In  due  time,  the 
council  took  up  the  matter,  and  as 
promptly  put  the  whole  thing  back  into 
a  safe  pigeon-hole,  where  it  lay,  gath- 
ering dust  and  anathemas,  for  many 
months.  Later,  the  men  of  our  com- 
mittee took  a  copy  of  our  tenement  reg- 
ulations to  the  council  meeting,  one 
night,  and  quietly  put  it  through,  as  a 
separate  ordinance.  But  that  was  long 
afterward,  when  we  had  almost  given 
up  hopes  of  its  ever  going  through,  and 
had  taken  up  a  campaign  for  a  state 
tenement  law. 

Spreading  the  Idea 

While  the  bulky  roll  of  the  ordinance 
was  reposing  in  the  pigeon-hole,  the 
State  Conference  of  Charities  met  at 
Evansville.  I  had  chosen,  The  Homes 
of  the  Poor,  for  the  paper  I  was  asked 
to  prepare,  and  told  all  I  knew  about 
our  slums.  That  evening  we  gave  a  re- 
ception in  our  home  to  the  out-of-town 
guests,  and  I  met  many  who  afterward 
helped  me,  some  of  them  prominent 
politicians.  During  the  days  of  the  con- 
ference I  took  every  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  need  of  a  state  housing  law 
with  leading  members  of  the  conference. 
Every  one  of  the  charities  secretaries 
believed  in  its  necessity  and  told  me  of 
conditions  in  their  cities,  like  those  in 
Evansville.  Some  of  the  others  thought 
the  time  was  not  yet  ripe.  Miss  Rein, 
and  C.  S.  Grout,  of  Indianapolis,  two 
of  the  most  experienced  secretaries  in 
the  state,  strongly  insisted  upon  the 
necessity  of  a  state  law. 

I  felt  that  if  we  could  prove  the  need 
for  such  a  law,  the  leaders  of  the  con- 
ference would  take  it  up  and  put  it 
through.  I  appealed  to  some  of  them 
and  was  much  disappointed  that  they 
did  not  promise  at  once  to  do  it,  but 
parried  my  requests  with  an  indulgent 
smile.  One  session  of  the  Legislature 
taught  me  why  they  smiled.  But,  surely, 
if  we  could  furnish  proof  that  the  other 
cities  of  our  state  had  slums,  and  could 
show  their  devastating  effects,  some  or- 
ganization, civic  or  philanthropic,  would 
attend  to  procuring  the  law.  I  determined 
to  get  all  the  necessary  information, 
and  the  advice  of  housing  experts,  then 
to  compile  different  housing  laws,  and 
find  some  organization  that  would  se- 
cure the  passage  of  a  state  law.  Some- 
how, I  never  doubted  that  it  could  and 
would  be  done. 

The  National  Charities  Conference 
met  that  year  at  Richmond,  Va.  It 
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THIS  issue  deals  with  ploughshares  and  prun- 
ing-hooks,  with  the  activities  of  great  instru- 
ments of  war  turned  to  tht  uses  of  peace.  But 
••ven  as  its  articles  have  been  in  process  of  editing 
and  printing  there  has  be?n  a  great  shaking  of 
swords  and  spears.  The  army  which  did  such 
••ompetent  service  in  San  Francisco  and  Ohio 
turns  from  its  new  avocation  of  salvage  to  its  old 
••ommission  of  destruction;  the  Red  Cross  from 
rehabilitation  of  communal  wreckage,  due  to  the 
brute  forces  of  nature,  to  its  old  ministry  in  the 
wake  of  man-made  havoc. 

The  change  has  been  part  of  a  process  so  rapid 
and  on  its  face,  so  unaccountable,  that  within 
a  fortnight  we  have  seen,  in  the  words  of  one 
writer,  "the  best  intentioned  and  most  pacific 
minded  leaders  of  any  administration  in  Ameri- 
•  •an  history"  apparently  precipitating  "the  most 
dubiously  just  war  in  American  history,  against 
people  that  the  President  himself  holds  blame- 
less." When  a  school  boy  made  a  grimace  at  a 
German  lieutenant,  and  a  lame  shoemaker — was 
it? — failed  to  touch  his  hat  to  the  same  embodi- 
ment of  imperial  dignity,  we  felt  a  hot  wave  of  in- 
dignation against  the  German  war  lords  and  their 
insistence  on  their  proverbial  punctilios.  And 
yet,  within  a  year,  a  gulf  seaport  has  taken  the 
place  at  Zabern !  

THERE  are  two  old  proverbs  having  to  do 
with  camels,  both  of  which  apply  with  inex- 
orable precision  to  the  present  situation.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  shown  such  strength  and  pa- 
tience in  dealing  with  the  drove  of  camels  to  the 
>outh,  that  the  day  of  the  gnat  has  taken  us  with 
surprise  and  sorrow.  The  very  confidence  in- 
creasingly felt  in  his  ability  to  solve  the  heavy 
problems  confronting  him  has  in  itself  delayed 
any  common  expression  among  social  workers  in 
the  present  crisis. 

Ft  is  safe  to  say.  however,  that  you  would  go  far 

:in«l   among  settlement   residents,  or  district 

tors,  or  probation  officers,  or  any  of  their  kind 
that  have  to  do  with  the  neighborhood  life  of  the 
people— with  its  mixtures  of  good  and  bad,  its 
strivings  and  its  loyalties-^-even  one  who  followed 
the  secretary  of  the  navy  in  his  bombast  that  the 

rse  of  the  people  of  Vera  Cruz  in  defending 
their  homes  was  an  aggressive  act  of  war,  where- 
as our  seizure  of  the  town  was  not. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  majority  responded  to 
the  chords  struck"  by  Senator  Root  in  his  powerful 

•nictive  eritieian  of  the  grounds  on  which  the* 


administration    askc<l    (,'ongress    to    justify    its 
course: 

"Men  dear  to  us  will  die  because  of  action  we  are  to 
approve  to-night.  American  homes  will  be  desolate,  widows 
will  mourn,  and  children  go  through  life  fatherless  because 
of  what  we  do  to-night.  And  when  they  grow  to  manhood 
and  turn  back  the  pages  of  history  to  see  why  their  fathers 
died,  will  they  find  only  a  difference  as  to  the  number  of 
gun*  «nd  the  proper  practice  of  salutes?" 

There  is  less  likelihood  that  social  workers  fol- 
lowed the  argument  of  the  senators  from  New 
York  and  Massachusetts,  that  such  justification  is 
to  he  found  in  the  American  lives  sacrificed  and 
the  American  property  destroyed  in  the  months 
of  civil  war,  of  violence  and  anarchy,  which  have 
racked  Mexico.  We  have  most  of  us  subscribed  too 
heavily  in  the  past  to  the  positions  taken  both  by 
M  r.  Taft  and  Mr.  Wilson  in  holding  out  against 
this  reasoning,  not  because  of  unconcern  for  the 
jeopardy  to  our  fellow-countrymen,  but  in  the  be- 
lief that  such  intervention  would  be  but  to  repeat 
in  terms  of  modern  economic  conditions,  the  war 
•  •I'  the  slave  power  for  more  slave  states,  which 
was  the  Mexican  struggle  of  the  '40 's.  There 
has  indeed  been  no  chapter  in  contemporary  his- 
tory more  creditable  to  the  United  States  than  our 
reluctance  in  the  long  months  past  to  lend  our- 
selves as  a  cudgel  to  aggression,  in  the  way  that 
the  British  government  lent  itself  to  the  mining 
interests  of  the  Rand.  The  President's  recent 
lofty  plea  that  we  "should  exercise  the  self-re- 
-tra'int  of  a  really  great  nation  that  realizes  its 
own  strength  and  scorns  to  misuse  it,"  had  its 
four-square  response  in  the  short  and  vigorous 
speech  of  a  long  time  civic  leader  of  Chicago- 
Congressman  William  Kent,  of  California.  Al- 
though his  private  interests  in  Mexico  would  be 
enhanced  by  a  war  of  conquest,  he  has  steadily  set 
his  face  against  hostilities,  and  was  one  of  the  few 
congressmen  who  opposed  the  resolution  author- 
i/ing  the  President  to  use  force  against  Huerta: 

"This  resolution  means  war,  and  nothing  short  of  it.  This 
is  no  declaration  of  peace.  This  is  not  a  declaration  against 
one  man.  It  is  to  every  man  who  knows  Mexico  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  the  whole  people  of  Mexico,  and  noth- 
ing else,  for  the  moment  we  put  armed  forces  into  Mexico, 
all  the  forces  of  racial  antipathy,  all  the  old  historic  strug- 
gles will  be  revived,  and  we  shall  find  that  we  shall  have 
to  take  the  country  and  rule  it.  ...  I  believe  as  firmly 
as  I  stand  here  that  by  voting  for  armed  intervention  in 
Mexico  we  are  condemning  to  death  many  of  our  own  citi- 
zens who.  without  the  passage  of  this  resolution,  would 
live  happy  lives." 
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WE  have  become  used  to  demanding  a  social 
content  in  the  public  programs  that  com- 
mand our  enthusiasm.  Such  a  social  content 
would,  conceivably,  characterize  a  policy  of  fed- 
eral intervention  in  Mexico  on  practically  the 
same  lines  that  a  policy  of  federal  intervention  in 
Colorado  might  be  proposed  and  defended,  name- 
ly, that  in  both  cases  the  underlying  causes  are 
economic,  that  they  spring  from  the  anti-social 
policies  of  absentee  capitalism  and  that  that  capi- 
talism in  both  cases  is  predominantly  American. 
If  a  sore  distraught  people  rose  and  threw  oft'  the 
old  Diaz  regime — and  have  resisted  its  reasser- 
tion  under  Huerta  to  the  extent  of  plunging  the 
country  into  anarchy,  has  it  not  been  because  of 
the  policies  of  exploitation  in  mines  and  planta- 
tions, which  have  advantaged  American  specula- 
tive capital!  If  our  forces  for  economic  depreda- 
tion transcend  state  and  national  boundaries  until 
civil  government  within  them  breaks  down,  then  a 
reasoned  argument  can  be  put  forth  for  the  moral 
forces  of  the  nation  to  use  as  long  a  reach,  em- 
ploying the  federal  arm  not  only  to  restore  law 
and  order,  but  to  set  up  a  fabric  of  justice  where 
we  have  wrought  injustice. 

In  a  similar  way,  the  conception  may  be  ad- 
vanced that  the  United  States  is  champion  of  de- 
mocracy and  constitutional  government  in  the 
New  World,  that  we  should  brook  no  government 
by  assassination,  no  autocracy  under  whatever 
guise,  in  the  political  life  of  the  western  hemis- 
phere. 

This  apparently  has  been  the  New  World  vision 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  and  his  coherent  policy  of  watchful 
waiting  and  crowding  Huerta  to  the  wall  has  been 
built  upon  it.  The  bottling  up  of  seaports  and 
the  embargo  on  arms  while  the  constitutionalists 
bore  their  way  to  the  capital  are  consistent  with 
its  larger  strategy.  But  unless  President  Wilson 
was  aware  of  resourceful  elements  in  the  Mexican 
situation  of  which  the  average  citizen  knew  noth- 
ing, he  was  taking  a  stupendous  risk — a  risk  which 
clearly  meant  war  if  it  failed — in  attempting  to 
advance  this  policy  by  the  moves  at  Tampico  and 
Vera  Cruz. 

For  there  is  that  second  proverb  of  the  camel. 
If  we  let  the  nose  of  war  under  our  tent,  can  it 
be  otherwise  than  that  the  whole  brute  will  crowd 
after  it? 

WITHOUT  such  a  social  program  as  those 
cited,  war,  whether  we  are  provoked,  or 
blunder  into  it,  or  set  about  it  purposefully,  5s  in- 
tolerable between  a  great  nation  and  a  weak  and 
distraught  one,  between  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
people  of  both  nations,  who  have  no  quarrel  with 
each  other,  but  who  must  bear  the  withering 
scourge  of  loaded  guns,  however  many  thousand 
times,  before  or  after,  the  empty  ones  go  off  to  ac- 
claim dignity  or  victory. 

WITH  such  a  social  program,  what  assurance 
have  we  that  war  would  after  all  bring  the 
social  gain  desired?    That  it  would  not  pile  up  a 
social  loss  more  than  counterbalancing  any  con- 
ceivable gain? 


THERE  has  been  no  more  searching  challenge 
to  the  American  people  to  think  this  outcome 
through  than  that  of  Norman  Angell,  editor  of 
the  Paris  edition  of  the  London  Daily  Mail.  The 
author  of  The  Great  Illusion  was  in  New  York 
the  day  before  Vera  Cruz  was  taken,  and  in  an 
interview  asserted  that  once  interference  began 
in  Mexico  we  could  only  expect  that  the  political 
momentum  of  the  thing  would  sweep  us  along 
until  we  reached  the  Panama  Canal.  That  would 
mean,  he  held,  the  attempted  absorption  of  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  million  alien  people,  ignor- 
ant of  our  language,  laws  or  civilization,  witn  the 
result  that  this  country  would  have  an  Irish  ques- 
tion on  its  hands.  "Meaning,"  said  he,  "that  for 
a  generation  we  should  be  occupying  ourselves 
with  these  questions  at  the  expense  of  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States." 

Using  as  his  text  the  remark  of  a  famous  Ger- 
man general  that  "You  can  do  many  things  with 
bayonets,  but  you  can  not  sit  on  them,"  Mr.  An- 
gell went  on  to  interpret  the  social  significance 
of  the  fact  that  since  the  days  of  the  Norman  con- 
quest, permanent  holding  of  territory  by  military 
means  has  become  cumulatively  difficult.  To  quote : 

"It  is  important  to  realize  something  of  the  factors  which 
in  our  generation  have  so  developed  as  to  render  the  social 
and  moral  possessions  of  a  people,  that  thing  which  we  call 
nationality,  indestructible.  .  .  . 

"We  Cannot  confiscate  the  land  of  a  conquered  people  in 
our  day,  nor  tear  up  titles  to  property,  nor  reverse  the  de- 
cisions of  their  courts,  because  if  we  did  we  should  find 
that  our  banks  or  insurance  companies  or  business  men 
were  in  some  way  interested  in  the  security  of  such  titles 
to  property,  and  that  banks  had  advanced  money  on  the 
mortgages  to  such  property,  using,  it  may  he,  the  money 
of  insurance  companies  in  which  the  citizens  of  the  con- 
queror are  insured.  . 

The  Normans  could  impose  their  own  language  and  courts, 
because  the  existing  population  of  England  practical- 
ly had  no  written  language;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
population  as  a  whole  had  no  books  nor  newspapers  nor 
correspondence  through  post  offices,  nor  telegraph  nor  courts 
of  law,  no  debates  in  city  governments  nor  city  records,  nor 
state  parliaments;  no  theatres  in  which  they  had  plays  in 
their  own  language,  nor  schools  which  had  solidified  the 
language,  nor  literature  which  they  loved.  . 

"But  to-day,  even  in  a  case  like  Mexico,  you  have  all 
these  things  in  lesser  or  greater  degree.  You  have  the 
intangibility  of.  the  foundations  of  national  wealth.  That 
is  to  say,  confiscation  of  property  is  impossible ;  which  means 
'  that  the  mass  of  the  people  guaranteed  in  the  security  of 
their  ordinary  possessions  can  effectively  resist  administra- 
tive measures  designed  to  break  their  national  habit  in  the 
way  of  language,  customs,  etc. 

"The  Germans  have  made  this  discovery  even  in  prov- 
inces which  they  have  held  for  half  a  century,  like  their 
Polish,  Alsatian,  and  French  provinces.  The  German  gov- 
ernment sets  out,  for  instance,  to  stamp  out  the  Polish  lan- 
guage, and  attempts  to  compel  the  Polish  peasant  to  send 
his  child  to  the  German  school,  instead  of  to  the  Polish  one, 
and  compel  the  parent  to  have  his  children  say  their  prayers 
in  German.  Yet  the  Polish  peasant,  knowing  that  he  cannot 
be  turned  out  of  his  land,  and  that  his  livelihood  is  secure, 
continues  to  send  his  child  to  the  Polish  school  and  to  teach 
him  to  say  his  prayers  in  Polish.  Germany  cannot  dis- 
possess a  whole  population.  The  outstanding  fact  of  Ger- 
man administration  in  Polish  provinces  is  that  German  domi- 
nation has  failed." 
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/COMPARING  the  present  situation  with  that 
V_>l  before  the  Boer  war,  and  noting  the  fact 
that  since  then  Great  Britain  has  granted  self- 
government  to  the  very  people  she  conquered, 
Mr.  Angell  went  on  to  bring  out  the  social  conse- 
quences to  ourselves  of  such  a  process. 

This  phase  of  the  situation  was  put  by  former 
President  Taft  in  an  address  to  Yale  students. 
His  words  were  cited  by  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  earnest  sup- 
porters of  President  Wilson,  but  before  that  and 
always  a  militant  for  peace — as  may  be  judged  by 
this  quotation: 

"War  means  not  only  the  sacrifice  of  life  and  treasure; 
it  means  the  piling  up  of  taxes,  with  their  burden  crushing 
those  least  able  to  bear  it;  it  means  peculation  and  dis- 
honesty and  fraud,  with  the  brutalizing  and  corrupting  of 
the  whole  conduct  of  public  affairs;  above  all,  it  means  the 
subordinating  of  every  other  public  question,  and  the  in- 
definite postponement,  or  entire  sweeping  away,  of  all  pro- 
gram of  civic  betterment  and  social  reform.  That  noth- 
ing of  this  lies  in  President  Wilson's  purpose  is  conceded; 
but  he  must  know,  and  if  he  does  not  he  will  speedily  ascer- 
tain, that  a  real  war  with  Mexico  would  make  his  Inaugural, 
with  all  of  its  moving  words  about  the  need  of  broad 
policies  of  legislation  in  behalf  of  the  victims  of  political 
and  social  injustice,  so  much  waste  paper." 

THERE  is  still  another  parable  of  the  camel. 
As  this  issue  goes  to  press,  it  would  s-ccm 
that  even  if  the  great  gates  of  peace  are  closed, 
there  remains  a  chance,  on  our  knees,  as  it  were, 
through  the  needle's  eye  of  mediation,  for 
America  to  enter.  Uncertainty  shrouds  the  fac- 
tors that  determine  Mexican  action,  but  on  this 
side  the  border  three  things  are  propitious — the 
anti-jingo  sentiment  of  the  people,  for  which  we 
have  President  Wilson  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  man  to  thank;  the  reluctance  of  Congress 
and  President  alike  to  loosi  war;  and  the  rare  in- 
tuition and  mastery  the  President  has  displayed 
in  other  emergencies. 

A  BLACK  chapter  in  English  history  is  the 
tale  of  the  long  struggle  of  the  British 
shipping  interests  against  the  Plimpsoll  line. 
This  is  a  line  on  the  hull  of  every  sea-going  ship 
to  mark  the  d«ng<T  point  in  loading.  Ships  over- 
insured  and  overloaded  had  long  been  sent  to 
their  doom  from  English  ports.  Yet  when  a  bill 
was  introduced  into  Parliament,  prescribing  this 
self-evident  safety  line,  every  device  known  to 
the  shipping  interests  of  the  greatest  of  mari- 
time nations  delnyed  its  passage  many  years. 

The  International  Convention  on  Safety  of 
Life  at  Sea,  better  known  as  the  Treaty  of  Lon- 
don, drafted  under  guidance  of  those  same  Brit- 
ish shipping  interests  and  now  awaiting  ratifica- 
tion by  the  President  and  the  Senate,  appears 
to  have  been  nnnic-.l  in  a  spirit  of  irony. 

The  same  influences  which  delayed  the  Plimp- 
soll  law,  have  presided  over  the  conference  from 
which  the  treaty  emanates.  It  behooves  those 
who  learn  from  the  pnst  the  stern  lessons  of  ex- 
perience to  examine  critically  every  proposal 
relating  to  human  life  which  issues  from  the 


source  of  the  international  convention.  In  several 
important  points  the  treaty  relaxes  safeguards  al- 
ready provided  by  the  laws  of  England  and  of  the 
United  States. 

The  English  law  provides.,  for  instance,  lifeboats 
for  all  persons  on  board;  the  treaty  for  only  75 
per  cent,  the  remainder  may  be  provided  for  with 
rafts.  Our  present  American  law  requires  continu- 
ous wireless  service  with  two  certified  operators 
on  steamers  plying  between  places  more  than 
200  miles  apart  and  carrying  more  than  50  per- 
sons. The  treaty  reduces  this  so  that  only  fast 
vessels  in  the  inter-continental  trade  are  com- 
pelled to  have  wireless  operators  keeping  con- 
tinuous watch. 

Our  courts  have  held  that  a  crew  is  inefficient 
for  service  either  on  the  vessel  or  in  lifeboats, 
if  the  men  cannot  understand  the  orders  of  the 
officers.  The  treaty  provides  merely  that  certi- 
ficated lifeboat  men  shall  be  "capable  of  under- 
standing and  answering  the  orders  relative  to 
lifeboat  service."  This  provision  permits  the 
rest  irf  the  crew  to  require  interpreters. 

Under  the  treaty,  lifeboat  men  may  be  drawn 
from  the  saloon,  the  deck,  or  the  engine  depart- 
ment. The  La  Follctte  bill  requiring  at  least 
two  men  of  the  rating  of  able  seamen  or  higher 
passed  the  House  during  the  last  Congress  and 
the  Senate  this  year,  and  is  again  before  the 
House.  Ratification  of  the  treaty  would  es- 
tablish the  lower  standard,  for  an  international 
treaty  supersedes  a  national  law.  More,  the 
treaty  if  ratified  will  remain  in  force  until  1921. 
During  seven  years  no  progress  in  the  direction 
of  safety  at  sea  can  be  made  by  any  of  the  con- 
tracting nations.  We  shall  be  at  a  standstill, 
worse  off,  in  some  respects,  than  we  are  now. 


MR.  Rockefeller  is  of  the  younger  generation. 
His  is  the  disability  of  making  decisions  at 
a  distance,  which  has  spread  with  the  spread  of 
absentee  capitalism  in  this  country  in  tlie  last  50 
years.  He  has  the  further  handicap  of  not  sharing 
first-hand  in  the  work-a-d&y  experience  of  the 
times,  in  the  way  that  the  earlier  builders  of  our 
industries  shared  in  it.  Therefore,  we  expect  his 
generation  to  overcome  these  limitations  by  a  fur- 
ther flung  imagination,  a  sounder  technique,  a 
keener  appreciation  of  human  kindness,  and  an 
insistence  upon  competent  agenries  of  information 
before  they  venture  or  confirm  social  policies 
which  affect  the  lives  and  well-being  of  thousands. 
In  its  March  magazine  number  THE  SUHVEY  pub- 
lished a  remarkable  letter  from  Major  Henry  L. 
Higginson:  Consider  the  Other  Follow.  Its  plea 
was  for  understanding  for  the  industrial  enter- 
priser. It  may  or  may  not  be  true  that  these 
last  desperate  encounters  in  Colorado  are,  as  the 
newspaper  reports  have  said,  the  direct  result  of  a 
feeling  of  desperation  on  the  part  of  the  men,  in 
view  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  siaiomem  at  the  con- 
gressional hearings  that  he  would  rather  lose  all 
his  millions  invested  in  the  coal  fields  than  recog- 
nize the  unions  there.  But  it  is  certain  that  his 
testimony  has  done  more  than  a  thousand  agita- 
tors to  augment  that  bitterness  which  Major  Hig- 
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ginson,  from  the  vantage  point  of  eighty  years,  so 
earnestly  deprecates. 

The  editor  of  THE  SURVEY  is  far  from  agreement 
with  certain  positions  taken  by  Major  Higginson. 
The  issues  he  raised  are  not  of  the  sort  to  be 
settled  over  night.  Rather  than  essay  editorial 
comment,  the  larger  more  constructive  thing 
seemed  to  be  to  provoke  just  such  free  and  open 
discussion  of  the  issues  raided  as  has  marked  the 
score  and  more  letters  published  pro  and  con  in 
response  to  Major  Higginson 's  communication. 
It  seems  worth  while  to  bring  out  at  the  close  of 
the  discussion — and  especially  at  this  juncture — 
certain  of  his  original  points,  so  as  to  leave  a 
clearer  impression  of  them  than  apparently  exists 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  his  readers. 

I.  What  he  asks  is  that  the  capitalist  should  be 
treated  as  human  and  therefore  entitled  to  human 
consideration.    He  asks  this  chiefly  because  of  the 
effect  upon  the  workingman.     So  long  as  we  have 
our  present  system  of  industry  it  hurts  the  work- 
ingman to  make  investment  unsafe  or  odious,  and 
so  lessen  its  amount  and  the  amount  of  work  and 
wages  it  affords. 

II.  Mr.  Higginson  asks  for  the  exercise  of  kind- 
liness, friendliness,  charity,  pending  the  establish- 
ment of  justice,  not  because  he  prefers  kindness  to 
justice,  but  because  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  jus- 
tice in  industrial  matters  and  are  not  even  agreed 
upon -what  justice  demands— as  the  answers  to  his 
article  fully  illustrate.    Industrial  justice  will  not 
be  established  next  week  or  even  the  week  after. 
Meantime  we  can  at  least  be  human— even  to  the 
capitalist. 

III.  Many  of  the  answers  to  Mr.  Higginson 's 
article  indicate  a  belief  that  the  present  capital- 
istic system   should   be  abandoned   or   radically 
changed.    Mr.  Higginson  himself  seems  rather  to 
believe  that  it  should  be  not  so  much  revolutionized 
as  humanized.    But  whatever  may  be  the  truth  on 
that  matter,  it  does  not  affect  the  contention  that 
meantime  those  in  responsible  positions  under  the 
industrial  system  which  we  actually  have  should 
be  treated  in  a  human  way.     Nor  will  the  sound- 
ness of  Mr.  Higginson 's  counsel  in  this  matter  bo 
affected  by  any  change  in  our  industrial  system. 
The  same  human  attitude,  toward  capitalists  or 
any  others  who  take  their  places  under  any  indus- 
trial system    whatsoever,  would    continue  to  be 
both  honorable  and  necessary  to  carry  success, 
financial  or  superfinancial,  long  after  the  present 
generation  and  the  present    system  have  disap- 
peared. 

IF  that  larger  human  understanding  is  to  come 
from  the  public,  whar,  of  the  larger  human 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  capitalist? 
Time  and  again  during  Mr.  Rockefeller's  testi- 
mony before  the  congressional  committee,  the 
question  of  his  knowledge  of  and  social  responsi- 
bility for  conditions  not  in  the  vice  districts  of 
the  cities,  but  in  those  mining  communities  where 
the  Rockefeller  interests  dominate,  was  put  from 
one  angle  to  another.  He  admitted  quite  frankly 
that  he  had  not  been  in  Colorado  for  ten  years, 
that  he  had  not  attended  a  directors'  meeting  in 


that  length  of  time,  that  he  did  not  know  the 
wages  paid  the  Colorado  miners,  or  the  rent 
charged  them  in  the  company  houses,  or  whether 
they  could  ever  acquire  a  title  to  their  own  homes, 
or  what  profit  the  company  made  out  of  its  stores, 
or  whether  it  had  bought  any  guns  or  ammuni- 
tion. He  had  not  personally  talked  with  any 
miners,  and  their  conditions,  so  far  as  he  knew, 
had  never  been  the  subject  of  correspondence  be- 
tween himself  and  the  officers  of  the  company. 

On  the  yea  or  nay  of  this  one  man,  so  informed, 
has  hung  the  issue  this  week  of  struggle  or  nego- 
tiation, of  life  or  death,  affecting  ten  thousand 
other  men. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  defended  his  stewardship — with 
every  evidence  of  sincerity — by  stating  that  his 
policy  was  to  test  and  choose  the  best  men  he  could 
find  and  then  back  them  up;  that  he  was  used 
to  acting  on  the  reports  of  trained  men  in  whom 
he  had  confidence;  and  that  the  responsible  ex- 
ecutives of  these  companies  in  whom  he  had  such 
confidence  had  reported  that  90  per  cent  of  their 
men  did  not  want  unionism,  and  that  the  strike- 
was  without  a  just  foundation. 

With  the  burned  bodies  of  women  and  children 
in  the  pits  at  Ludlow,  let  us  not  stop  to  argue  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  men  who  are  willing 
to  stake  their  livelihoods,  their  lives,  and  those 
of  their  wives  and  children  in  a  cause  they  feel 
to  be  just,  want  to  have  some  say  and  government 
over  the  conditions  of  their  work. 

Let  us  challenge  the  sufficiency  of  the  judgment 
of  an  operating  official  as  to  his  works,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  Rockefeller  philanthropies  would 
challenge  the  sufficiency  of  the  judgment  of  a 
police  commissioner  as  to  his  scheme  of  regulat- 
ing the  social  evil,  or  the  judgment  of  a  college 
president  as  to  the  educational  value  of  his 
courses.  Mr.  Rockefeller  would  listen  to  such 
judgments,  weigh  them  with  other  evidence — 
knowing  them  to  be  the  notions  of  fallible  men  on 
the  things  they  are  most  interested  in;  but  he 
would  rest  his  decision  on  the  findings  of  trained 
men,  outsiders,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
policies  under  review,  who  were  not  asked  to  pass 
on  grievances  against  themselves. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  has  such  trained  men  in  his 
group  of  social  observers.  He  could  turn  to 
George  Kneeland,  who  lifted  the  lid  of  the  red 
light  district  of  Chicago,  and  whom  no  powers  of 
the  underworld  led  to  swerve  one  hair  in  telling 
the  exact  truth.  He  could  call  on  Raymond  V. 
Fosdick,  who  unearthed  some  of  the  most  power- 
ful crooks  and  grafters  in  New  York's  political 
life  and  ousted  them  from  office.  He  could  call 
on  Abraham  Flexner ;  there  is  no  more  tempered, 
incisive  mind  than  his  in  the  whole  field  of  social 
exploration. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  knows,  we  know,  these  men  can 
see  with  free  eyes,  keen  eyes,  true  eyes.  He 
knows,  we  know,  that  if  he  commissioned  them  as 
trained  men  to  go  to  Colorado  they  would  get  at 
the  exact  facts  in  this  situation  where  not  honesty 
but  industrial  policies  are  at  stake.  He  knows, 
we  know,  they  would  have  the  courage  to  tell  what 
thov  saw  and  found. 
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seemed  providential  to  me  that,  as  the 
program  showed,  they  were  to  have  a 
round  table  on  housing.  I  attended, 
solely  for  that  meeting  and  to  talk  with 
the  housing  experts  who  would  be  there. 

I  can  never  forget  the  feeling  of  in- 
finitesimal smallness  that  overwhelmed 
me  when  I  asked  my  first  timid  question, 
at  that  round  table.  Dr.  Walter  Lind- 
ley,  who  presided,  lifted  my  question, 
with  great  kindness,  out  of  the  vast 
silence.  Then  E.  T.  Hartman,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Civic  League  answered  it 
in  an  illuminating  speech.  Later  he 
gave  me  an  hour  of  patient  answers  to 
eager  questions,  which  I  set  down  in 
a  note  book. 

How  little  I  knew,  and  how  much  I 
had  to  ask !  I  went  away  with  a  hew 
light  on  legislative  methods,  and  with 
a  list  of  books  and  pamphlets  on  housing 
to  read,  also  much  other  information 
that  made  me  feel  rich  indeed. 

National  Backing 

At  this  conference  I  again  met  Mr. 
Grout,  and  he  advised  me  of  the  inves- 
tigation his  organization  was  making 
into  the  housing  conditions  of  Indian- 
apolis. 

"The  Commercial  <  lull  are  taking  part 
in  the  investigation,  and  are  looking 
about  for  a  suitable  housing  ordinance," 
he  said.  "I  advise  you  to  get  in  touch 
with  them  and  interest  them  in  the  move- 
ment for  a  state  law." 

Home  once  more,  I  rushed  off  letters 
hither  and  yon,  for  laws  and  books  and 
pamphlets. 

First.  I  wrote  to  Jacob  Kiis.  Then 
and  later  he  sent  me  letters  of  such 
cheer  and  encouragement  that  I  have 
kept  them  to  inspire  future  generations. 
Our  family  has  always  understood  that 
if  the  house  should  take  fire  they  must 
save  the  twins  first,  and  then  those  let- 
ters. 

Mr.  Riis  gave  me  some  sound  advice, 
and  then  referred  me  to  Lawrence  Veil- 
ler,  as  "the  one  who  knew  all  about 
housing  laws."  It  was  long  afterward 
that  I  learned  that  Mr.  Veiller  was  the 
author  of  the  New  York  tenement  house 
law  of  1901  and  knew  of  his  yearly 
battle  at  Albany,  where  he  has  fought 
through  legislature  after  legislature  the 
steps  that  were  necessary  to  perfect  the 
New  York  law.  Some  day  our  country 
will  appreciate  that  this  long  war  has 
been  for  the  homes  of  the  nation  as 
was  the  Battle  with  the  Slum,  fought 
*o  nobly  by  Mr.  Riis. 

The  National  Housing  Association  was 
not  yet  formed,  but  Lawrence  Veiller 
answered  most  generously  my  appeals 
for  information.  Absorbing  as  much 
as  I  was  able — for  housing  intelligence 
comes  gradually — and  following  along 
as  well  as  I  could,  at  long  distance,  I 
<wt  about  the  drafting  of  a  state  tene- 
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There  are  two  great  natural 
cleansers — water  and  air.  The 
modern  housewife  is  now  learn- 
ing the  possibilities  of  the  second 
of  these  elements. 
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around  carpets,  curtains,  walls, 
furniture,  bookcases.  Every 
room  iscleaned,  freshened,  sweet- 
ened, washed  by  the  steady  suc- 
tion of  the 
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ment  law,  which  should  be  "not  too 
long,"  and  yet  contain  all  the  vital  ele- 
ments of  the  other  laws  in  our  country. 
If  only  Mr.  Veiller's  model  housing 
law,  or  even  his  model  tenement  law  had 
been  written  then,  what  work  and  worry 
it  would  have  saved! 

The  Law  Drafted 

Finally,  with  some  changes,  I  settled 
on  the  parts  we  had  taken  for  our  Evans- 
ville  ordinance,  Mr.  Igleheart  went  over 
it,  and  saw  it  was  "air  tight  and  water 
tight,"  and  the  draft  was  ready  to  sub- 
mit to  all  the  tests  that  practical  busi- 
ness men  would  apply  to  it.  It  got  them ! 

One  other  detail,  not  to  be  neglected, 
was  the  examining  of  the  Indiana  stat- 
utes, to  see  that  we  had  not  already 
some  law  on  the  subject. 

I  determined  to  satisfy  myself  on  this 
subject,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  no  obscure 
enactment  would  be  overlooked.  So,  re- 
pairing to  the  law  library  at  the  court 
house,  I  scrutinized  every  page  of  index 
and  hunted  down,  with  finger  on  line, 
every  word  that  might  conceal  a  mul- 
tiple dwelling  in  its  content,  and  assured 
myself  that  Indiana  would  have  nothing 
to  say  if  her  tenements  were  built  fifty 
stories  high,  without  a  single  window 
in  one  of  them. 

It  came  to  me  with  something  of  a 
shock  that  the  poor  in  our  state  had  no 
legal  right  to  light  and  air;  in  fact,  no 
tenant  had,  only  those  persons  who  own- 
ed enough  ground  to  insure  light  and 
air  to  their  dwellings. 

The  next  step  was  to  get  sufficient 
proof  of  the  need  for  the  law,  in  a  form 
that  we  could  present. 

With  no  organization,  and  no  funds, 
a  scientific  survey  of  the  towns  and 
cities  of  the  state  was,  of  course,  out  of 
the  question.  But  I  knew  Evansville 
by  heart.  Indianapolis  was  making  its 
own  survey,  and  we  must  simply  get  the 
best  information  we  could  in  regard  to 
the  other  cities.  The  best  I  could  do 
was  to  send  a  questionnaire  to  all  the 
charities  secretaries  in  the  state,  ask- 
ing certain  facts  about  the  housing  con- 
ditions in  their  towns,  for  minute  de- 
scriptions of  a  number  of  their  tene- 
ments, and  photographs  of  their  slum 
quarters.  The  charities  secretaries  en- 
tered heartily  into  the  campaign.  They 
appreciated,  more  than  any  one  else, 
what  bad  housing  meant  to  the  poor  and 
gave  then,  as  they  are  still  giving,  the 
best  support  that  housing  reform  has. 

The  State's  Needs 

All  the  larger  cities,  most  of  the 
towns,  and  many  of  the  villages  con- 
tained slums.  There  were  whole  slum 
villages,  where  miners  lived,  or  quarry- 
men,  in  "company  houses."  There  were 
little  settlements  and  suburbs  of  shan- 
ties and  shacks,  where  the  poorest  lived. 
The  worst  one  was  a  shack  settlement 
•for  rag  pickers,  built  on  the  dumps, 
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Equipment  of  Playgrounds 

A  public  playground  is  intended  to  cultivate  correct  physical 
and  moral  development,  and  supervision  and  the  right  kind  of 
equipment  are  equally  important 

Apparatus  well  planned  economizes  in  space  and  affords  the 
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any  way.  A  very  efficient  equipment  can  be  obtained  at  a  mod- 
erate expenditure,  when  economy  is  necessary,  if  properly  planned. 
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where  the  people  ate  garbage,  and  deg- 
radation  was   extreme. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  state  the  immi- 
grant problem  made  desperate  complica- 
tions. Mill  workers,  coming  in  hordes, 
lived  in  herds.  Day  shifts  and  night 
shifts  used  the  same  beds.  "Hunyaks" 
were  crowded  together,  twelve  to  twen- 
ty in  two  rooms,  kenneled  like  beasts,  in 
dark,  filthy  rooms,  stifling  with  foul  air, 
without  water  or  any  of  the  decencies, 
— and  paying  three  prices  for  sub-let 
rooms,  that  was  the  worst  shame  of  it 

Some  towns  had  a  startling  number 
of  dark  rooms.  The  Indianapolis  survey 
showed  1,100  within  a  radius  of  a  mile. 
But  little  towns  that  were  building  hand- 
some flats  and  were  even  called  "model 
cities",  had  dark  rooms  in  these  flats. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  towns  of 
the  state  gave  their  poor  no  water,  drain- 
age or  sewer  connections.  All  housed 
the  poor  in  their  worst  old  shacks, 
hovels,  tenements,  warehouses,  stables 
or  sheds.  There  was  the  same  tale  of 
unsanitary  conditions  everywhere,  wet, 
mouldy  cellars,  damp  floors  and  the  rest. 

But  why  should  I  go  into  more  detail? 
These  conditions  are  the  common  scan- 
dal of  all  our  states,  and  if  any  one  who 
reads  this  chapter  will  start  in  a  straight 
line  from  his  city  building,  in  any  di- 
rection, go  a  few  blocks,  and  turn  up 
the  first  stairway  leading  from  the  street, 
in  any  solid  row  of  buildings,  he  is 
pretty  apt  to  find  some  surprises  in  the 
way  of  living  conditions.  Or,  let  him  go 
down  some  of  the  alleys  in  the  business 
blocks,  and  further  out,  about  the 
ragged  edges  of  the  town.  Our  photo- 
graphs could  be  passed  around  in  any 
company,  in  any  city,  and  very  few  who 
would  see  them  could  say  that  they  were 
not  taken  from  some  of  their  own  back 
streets. 

We  had  plenty  of  proof  that  the  time 
was  "ripe  for  a  tenement  law,"  but  we 
had  to  have  something  to  show  to  the 
Legislature  in  proof  of  Evansville's  con- 
dition. Nothing  is  so  conclusive  as 
photographs,  and  I  ransacked  the  city 
to  find  the  worst  houses. 

Dr.  M.  A.  Farr,  our  Methodist  min- 
ister, a  member  of  our  housing  com- 
mittee and  one  of  the  friendly  vis- 
itors, was  an  expert  photographer  and 
he,  too,  knew  these  places  by  heart. 
He  got  some  "speaking  likenesses" — 
strong  language  they  would  have  spoken, 
if  they  could.  Then  I  took  my  whole 
collection,  from  all  the  cities,  mount- 
ed them  on  large  cards,  and  put 
sketches  and  suggestive  titles,  in  ink. 
on  the  margin.  Over  one  old  death  trap 
I  put  a  great  skeleton,  with  arm  out- 
stretched over  it,  and  the  words  "Death 
keeps  watch  over  this  house."  Five 
black  coffin  shapes  were  stood  in  a  row 
beneath  a  house  that  had  a  record  of 
five  deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  a  short 
time.  I  drew  a  black  devil  peeping  out 
from  a  saloon  that  had  families  living 
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over  it.    It  made  a  very  striking  set  of 
posters. 

No  reports  were  available  from  the 
little  towns  and  one  August  morning 
I  started  off  on  a  traction  line,  going 
to  the  end  and  stopping  off  at  every 
place  on  the  way  back. 

It  was  an  odd  experience.  Some  towns 
had  only  one  street,  along  the  railroad, 
but  there  was  hardly  one  in  which  pa- 
tient search  would  not  find  one  or  more 
typical  slum  dwellings,  at  the  end  of  the 
row  of  houses,  or  hidden  back  in  the 
brush.  Sometimes  it  was  a  cluster  of 
hovels,  sometimes  a  tenement,  off  by 
itself,  "a  ragged  beggar,  sunning," 
swarming  with  people,  and  with  condi- 
tions that  would  make  a  New  York 
tenement  blush. 

These  various  lines  of  work  had  occu- 
pied most  of  the  summer.  At  the  same 
time  I  read  everything  I  could  get  on 
housing.  Then  I  went  back  to  Jacob 
Riis'  books,  to  get  the  spirit  of  his 
prophecy.  "Fifty  years  ago,  the  slums 
of  New  York  resembled  those  of  our 
larger  western  cities  today,"  he  tells 
us,  with  the  warning,  "Head  off  the 
slums !" 

A  Vision  of  Need 

There  came  to  me  a  vision  of  my  state, 
as  though  it  were  spread  out  before  me, 
with  its  rapidly  growing  cities  and  pretty 
little  towns.  In  fifty  years  those  black 
slum  spots  we  had  found  would  have 
spread  beyond  all  control.  The  land 
would  grow  in  value,  speculators  would 
be  crowding  houses  in  on  side  and  back 
yards,  spoiling  the  beauty  of  the  streets, 
and  shutting  out  the  sunlight  and  air 
for  all  time.  Once  built  up,  space  is 
rarely  retrieved. 

And  in  the  larger  cities — my  heart 
sank  at  the  thought!  In  fifty  years  we 
should  have  horrors  of  congestions,  of 
decay.  The  cancer  spots  of  slums  would 
have  eaten  out  the  hearts  of  our  cities, 
and  their  poison  would  have  run  through 
all  their  arteries. 

It  is  only  six  years  since  then,  but  in 
that  brief  time  I  have  seen  some  of  the 
things  I  feared  come  to  pass  in  our  un- 
regulated towns.  In  the  two  for  which 
we  obtained  our  first  tenement  law,  the 
enormous  increase  in  tenement  building, 
and  our  experience  with  a  few  land  own- 
ers, shows  what  would  have  happened 
if  no  limit  had  been  set  to  crowding. 

With  every  book  I  read,  with  every 
report  and  photograph  that  came  in  from 
our  towns,  the  vision  became  more  vivid. 
It  lay  spread  out  before  me — my  state, 
dotted  with  growing  towns,  set  in  such 
a  vastness  of  field  ahd  forest  that 
crowding  seemed  criminal ! 

At  night  I  lay  sleepless,  the  darkness 
thronged  with  •  faces  I  had  seen  in  our 
tenements,  multiplied,  repeated,  "even  as 
a  broken  mirror"  multiplies.  There 
were  burning  eyes  of  the  consumptives, 
hopeless  faces  of  the  mothers,  and  white. 


moaning  babies.  And  these  were  no 
images  of  fancy,  I  had  known  them  by 
name,  here  in  our  own  city.  And  all 
the  other  cities  and  towns  had  their 
poor!  What  would  they  have  in  fifty 
years  ? 

What  was  the  immolation  of  one  life, 
to  all  that  misery?  One  could  have 
dashed  it  down  cheerfully  to  save  all 
that,  as  men  do,  fighting  for  their  coun- 
try. 

The  Call  to  Service 

There  sounded  a  bugle  call,  to  take 
up  arms  for  my  state,  and  every  power 
of  my  being  leaped  to  the  summons.  The 
call  of  one's  country,  the  call  of  human- 
ity— they  are  both  the  call  of  God.  Hence- 
forth, wherever  that  voice  led,  I  would 
go  . 

There  need  be  no  frenzy,  no  cant, 
about  a  special  "mission."  The  air  is 
ringing  with  calls.  If  only  a  few  hear, 
the  few  must  answer. 

"Do  you  think  that  no  one  else  could 
have  done  that  work  but  you?"  remon- 
strated a  friend.  "Someone  else  would 
have  done  it  if  you  had  waited." 

"Someone  might  have  done  it,  but 
no  one  had,  and  no  one  was  offering  to 
do  it,  and  I  couldn't  wait,"  I  answered. 
Sometimes  I  marvel  at  the  way  it  all 
came  about,  that  steadily  and  without 
one  moment  of  hestitation,  every  step 
was  taken  that  was  necessary  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  a  tenement  law.  The 
strangest  thing  about  it  was  that  the 
way  seemed  mapped  out  and  decisions 
made  for  me,  and  that,  almost  without 
volition,  I  seemed  to  be  not  led,  but 
moved,  by  a  great  Hand.  Under  a  fear- 
ful tension  of  work  and  responsibility, 
night  and  day,  for  months,  I  have  never 
known  a  time  when  thought  was  so  clear 
and  so  unflagging. 

Even  the  decision  to  do  all  that  was 
necessary  to  secure  a  state  law  seemed 
less  a  decision  than  a  growing  knowledge 
that  I  was  to  do  it.  I  did  not  know  what 
this  would  involve,  but  I  knew  it  meant 
the  encountering  of  great  obstacles,  a 
stupendous  amount  of  work,  and  active 
opposition.  But  it  never  once  entered 
my  mind  that  I  should  have  to  go  to  the 
Legislature.  My  part,  I  supposed,  was 
to  lay  the  foundation  and  prepare  the 
way. 

Realizing  that  housing  reform  was  a 
new  thought  in  our  state,  and  that  the 
responsibility  of  the  landlord  was  an 
unpopular  as  well  as  an  unfamiliar  doc- 
trine; realizing,  from  my  years  of  char- 
ity work,  how  few  people  knew  the 
actual  misery  of  the  poor,  I  set  about 
a  campaign  of  education.  My  one  over- 
powering desire  was  that  everyone  in 
the  state  should  know,  feel  and  care, 
should  see  the  wrongs  and  understand 
the  remedy.  "PUBLICITY"  was  now  my 
one  care.  What  can  we  accomplish 
without  it  in  such  work? 

The  press  of  the  state  responded  nobly, 
and  with  that  prophetic  ken  I  have  re- 
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marked  before.  Others  sometimes  miss 
the  spirit  of  housing  reform,  but  I  have 
never  seen  an  editorial  in  our  state  that 
failed  to  rise  to  it.  The  presidential 
campaign  of  1908  was  on,  and  the  papers 
were  congested  with  politics,  but  all 
the  grist  I  could  grind  out  was  given 
space  and  good,  strong  comment 

The  endless  part  of  my  task  was  the 
personal  letters  that  simply  had  to  be 
Aritten.  Of  course,  nothing  could  take 
their  place.  I  wrote  hundreds,  and  if 
I  had  known  more  people  to  write  to,  I 
should  have  written  more.  Business 
men's  clubs — first  of  all  the  Commercial 
1  lub  of  Indianapolis,  women's  clubs, 
civic  organizations,  all  had  to  have  care- 
ful letters.  Prominent  men  and  women 
had  to  have  individual  appeals,  suited 
to  each.  It  was  an  endless  task,  for 
circular  letters  would  not  avail.  How  I 
thanked  my  uncle  for  his  training,  and 
how  I  appreciated  my  typewriter,  that 
gave  my  epistles  more  hope  of  missing 
the  waste-basket! 

Click,  click,  click,  click,  click,  went 
the  typewriter,  from  June  till  January, 
ill  day  from  morning  till  twilight,  with 
^tops  only  for  household  cares  or  for 
the  children.  They  played  about  me  or 
sat  as  close  as  possible  while  I  wrote, 
nth  little  arms  about  my  waist,  and  I 
Id  work  better  with  them  near.  Stop- 
ping now  and  then  to  tie  a  shoe,  find 
i  string,  or  get  a  lunch  gave  breathing 
places,  and  rest  for  tired  eyes. 

I  am  asked,  "Why  could  not  a  secre- 
'ury  have  saved  some  of  that  work?"  In 
•  city  of  our  size  ?  A  mother  and  house- 
keeper doing  so  much  public  work  that 
ihe  had  to  employ  a  secretary!  That 
would  have  been  a  scandal,  indeed,  al- 
most as  bad  as  to  have  an  office! 

After  my  morning  tasks  were  done, 
the  meat  and  groceries  ordered,  the 
meals  planned  and  the  day  arranged, 
my  grind  of  letters  began,  and  went  on 
till  noon;  after  lunch  and  a  brief  rest, 
A riting  again,  till  sunset;  after  the  chil- 
dren were  in  bed,  more  work  on  articles, 
wme  time*  till  midnight. 

Sitting  at  my  desk  by  the  window  I 
thought  of  the  factory  girls,  and  the 
ildren  shut  into  close  tenement  rooms 
while  summer  called  and  the  trees  beck- 
oned. Oh,  for  a  day  in  the  fields  and 
Woods!  But  if  I  stopped,  even  for  a 
day,  my  work  would  lag.  Answers  to 
my  letters,  with  many  questions,  were 
pouring  in,  and  a  mountain  of  corres- 
pondence was  daily  growing  higher.  And 
t  was  no  worse  for  me  than  for  those 
Jthers,  shut  in  from  the  sunshine.  If 
this  work  could  only  win  it  for  them ! 

Dog-days  came,  and  the  thermometer 
boiled  up  near  the  top.  but  the  pile  of 
letters  grew  steadily.  With  all  our  airy 
room,  and  spacious  lawns,  verandas, 
baths,  ice,  electric  fans,  we  were  swel- 
tering. What  must  it  be  in  those  Stirling 
thermos  jugs  of  rooms,  with  the  foul 
odors  intensified  by  the  heat? 
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The  Survey,  May  2,  1914 


The  leaves  on  the  bough  by  the  win- 
dow turned  sere  and  dropped  away. 

The  birds  deserted  the  bough,  and  fin- 
ally snow  came  and  covered  it 

But  still  I  sat  by  the  window  and 
wrote.  Each  month  the  strain  grew 
more  intense,  for  the  Legislature  was  to 
meet  in  January. 

One  by  one,  I  had  given  up  all  forms 
of  recreation.  Reading  had  been  cut 
down  to  housing  literature.  Society  was 
abandoned,  and  even  my  best  friends 
complained  of  my  neglect.  Outings  had 
long  since  been  given  up,  and  finally,  all 
outdoor  exercise,  except  a  little  walk 
just  before  dark.  Just  in  time  to  see 
the  sun  go  down  on  our  beautiful  river 
I  would  throw  on  my  wraps,  and  hurry 
down  to  the  avenue  from  which  the  pa- 
geant of  the  sunset  could  be  witnessed. 

Travelers  tell  us  that  the  sunsets  on 
our  river  are  unrivaled.  Always  dif- 
ferent, they  were  always  wonderful — 
the  crescent  of  the  city,  the  long  loop 
pf  the  river,  with  willows  above  and 
hills  below,  the  Kentucky  shore  on  the 
other  side,  a  strip  of  woodland  and  broad 
sandy  beach.  Shoals  in  the  river,  and 
a  little  breakwater,  made  lines  of  silver 
on  the  glowing  mirror  of  its  depths,  or 
flashing  ripples.  And  then,  the  color! 
Sometimes  a  blue  haze  wrapped  the 
farther  shore,  sometimes  a  silver  veil 
trailed  over  it  and  rose  from  the  misty 
water,  dim  as  a  point  of  Dreamland.  At 
such  times  the  city,  below  the  wharf, 
was  a  blur  of  soft  colors,  growing  faint- 
er toward  the  hills. 

When  the  red  sunsets  of  winter  came, 
the  town  turned  aside  to  see  them.  It 
was  life-giving  to  stand  and  drink  in  the 
pure  air  blown  over  miles  of  river 
and  cornfields,  and  watch  the  delicate 
flush  recede  from  the  zenith  gathering 
slowly  into  an  ever-deepening  glow  about 
the  sinking  sun.  Then  the  river  was 
tinged  with  "dragon's  blood,"  the  chil- 
dren said,  watching  with  me  until  the 
glory  died  away  from  sky  and  water, 
changing  from  crimson  to  ashes  of  roses, 
darkening  and  dimming  until  the  purple 
shadows  folded  in  river  and  shore. 
Lights  flashed  out  along  the  river  from 
the  boats  and  the  town,  but  still  we  wait- 
ed for  the  one  star  that  came  out  and 
trembled  over  the  water  with  a  message 
of  hope  and  courage  and  beauty  yet  to 
be  set  above  all  the  city's  blackness. 

That  one  glowing  hour  was  an  anti- 
dote for  the  gray  reeking  sordidness  I 
had  been  writing  of  all  day. 

The  State  Conference 

In  October,  the  State  Charities  Con- 
ference met  at  South  Bend.  I  was  on 
the  program  for  a  paper  on  The  Hous- 
ing Problem  of  Indiana,  so  thither  I 
took  my  draft  of  the  tenement  bill. 

Traveling  almost  the  entire  length  of 
our  state,  I  was  impressed  with  the  vast- 
ness  of  domain,  with  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  prodigality  of  our  uncultivated 
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lands  and  the  miserly  pinching  and 
squeezing  of  our  city  spaces.  We  rode 
for  hours  through  woods  and  fields,  and 
whizzed  through  towns  that  seemed  only 
a  smoky  blur  on  the  landscape. 

Space — space,  that  was  the  one  great, 
vital  need  of  our  cities  and  towns,  the 
need  to  save  it  before  land  became  more 
valuable  than  people ! 

Riding  past  villages,  through  little 
towns,  along  miners'  settlements,  [  had 
disheartening  glimpses  down  into  the 
cindery  strips  of  back  yards  along  the 
tracks.  There  was  time  to  note  the 
blackened  sheds,  the  dingy  rows  of 
houses,  jostling  each  other  almost  on 
to  the  track;  time  to  note  the  dirty 
children,  who  climbed  up  the  ash  piles 
and  heaps  of  rubbish  to  wave  to  us. 

As  town  after  town  passed,  a  feeling 
of  gloom  settled  over  me,  and  the  hope- 
lessness of  redeeming  all  these  waste 
places  seized  upon  me.  But  once  in  the 
conference,  in  the  midst  of  good  friends, 
the  outlook  brightened.  There  were 
plenty  to  offer  encouragement  and  cheer. 
Francis  H.  McLean  was  there,  and  went 
over  the  bill  with  me,  making  some  val- 
uable suggestions.  He  took  my  paper, 
after  it  was  delivered,  and  published  it 
in  Charities  (now  THE  SURVEY)  just  in 
time  to  help  in  our  campaign. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  go 
over  the  bill,  and  then  the  conference 
voted  its  approval. 

There  was  a  brilliant  reception  at  the 
close,  and  new  friends  were  made,  who 
are  now  old  and  dear. 

"I  have  an  invitation  for  you,"  said 
Mr.  Grout,  as  the  evening  closed.  "The 
educational  committee  of  the  Commercial 
Gub  invites  you  to  meet  them  at  lunch- 
eon, as  you  return  home  to  discuss  your 
housing  bill.  Your  friend.  Miss  Foster, 
is  included  in  the  invitation." 

Good  news!     It  sounded  hopeful. 

The  next  day  Miss  Foster  and  I  ar- 
rived in  Indianapolis,  and  appeared  in 
due  time  at  the  Commercial  Club.  We 
were  taken  to  the  director's  room,  where 
luncheon  was  served,  and  there  we 
found  about  i  dozen  all  ready  to  greet 
us,  others  of  the  committee  arriving 
later.  There  were  lawyers,  bankers, 
editors,  doctors,  all  prominent  men. 

So  much  depended  on  the  outcome 
of  that  meeting,  and  I  was  so  entirely 
in  the  dark  as  to  how  the  committee 
felt  disposed  toward  the  bill,  that  I  was 
rigid  with  a  tension  that  came  near  lock- 
jaw. I  remember  afterwards,  the  well- 
appointed  table  to  which  we  sat  down, 
and  the  fact  that  many  tempting  dishes 
were  served,  but  I  could  not  recall  any- 
thing that  came  after  the  soup. 

My  letter  to  the  club.  Mr.  Grout  had 
told  me,  had  won  by  being  practical  and 
business-like.  Fearful  of  spoiling  that 
impression  by  some  unguarded  word,  I 
held  on  to  myself  as  one  riding  a 
bronco  down  a  steep  mountain  path. 
I  remember  checking  myself  in  a  de- 
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scription  of  the  conditions  of  the  poor, 
for  fear  I  should  verge  on  sentiment. 
If  anything  makes  it  difficult  to  maintain 
a  lofty  dignity  it  is  to  sit  in  chairs  built 
for  great  men,  conscious  that  you  can't 
reach  the  floor.  I've  always  noticed 
how  much  more  easily  impressive  are 
large  people,  with  the  stately  step  of 
avoirdupois,  the  judicial  aspect  of  mas- 
sive cheek  and  chin,  the  big  voice  that 
goes  with  physical  strength,  the  force 
of  ponderosity !  But  so  kind  were  my 
hosts  that  I  forgot  these  things. 

The  luncheon  and  our  session  lasted 
three  hours.  After  the  last  course  the 
bill  was  laid  upon  the  table.  I  trembled 
to  see  sundry  crosses  and  question  marks 
on  the  margin.  One  by  one,  each  doubt- 
ful point  was  discussed,  and  I  was  call- 
ed upon  to  explain  just  why  it  should  be 
so  and  not  otherwise.  It  was  like  being 
on  the  witness  stand,  with  a  dozen  cross- 
examiners — keen,  though  so  kindly. 
Surely  my  good  angel  stood  beside  me 
and  told  me  what  to  answer,  for  at  the 
end  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
every  question  mark  erased. 

The  committee  expressed  its  satisfac- 
tion with  the  bill,  but  they  asked  if  I 
would  go  over  it,  word  for  word,  with  a 
sub-committee,  before  they  gave  formal 
approval.  Would  I  stay  for  such  a 
meeting?  Would  I ! 

That  night  Miss  Foster  and  I  sat  down 
again  at  the  long  mahogany  table  with 
Professor  Dunn,  Dr.  Hurty,  secretary  of 
our  State  Board  of  Health,  Mr.  Grout, 
and  Linton  A.  Cox.  Mr.  Cox  was  a 
lawyer  and  real  estate  owner  and  one 
of  the  most  active  members  of  the  club, 
also  a  hold-over  member  of  our  senate. 

I  realized  that  his  interest  in  the  bill 
was  very  important,  but  none  of  us 
dreamed  how  much  it  was  to  mean  in 
years  to  come  to  the  housing  movement 
in  Indiana. 

For  three  hours,  again,  we  went  over 
the  bill,  considering  every  word,  every 
comma.  At  the  close  of  our  conference 
I  was  told  that  the  full  approval  of  the 
committee  would  be  given  to  the  bill. 

"Then,  gentlemen,"  I  said,  with  un- 
concealed delight,  "if  you  approve  of 
this  bill  and  it  is  what  you  have  been 
looking  for,  let  it  be  the  Commercial  Club 
bill,  and  let  me  leave  it  in  your  hands 
to  be  put  through 'the  Legislature.  You 
are  here  on  the  grounds,  I  am  not.  You 
know  exactly  how  to  do  it — I  have  no 
idea  of  such  things.  Leave  me  entirely 
out  of  it.  All  I  want  is  to  have  the  bill 
passed." 

The  committee  conferred  a  moment. 
"The  bill  would  not  have  the  same 
chance  of  passing,"  they  said,  "if  intro- 
duced as  a  Commercial  Club  bill,  as  if 
presented  bv  some  individual  who  is 
known  to  be  working  for  the  cause  of 
humanity.  We  will  do  all  we  can  to 
push  it,  and  we  will  stand  back  of  you 
and  do  whatever  you  want  done,  but  you 
will  have  to  be  the  leader.  Besides,  it 
is  only  fair  that  you  should  have  the 


honor,  when  you  have  done  all  this  work. 
You  will  have  to  come  to  the  Legisla- 
ture." 

What  fell?  Something  seemed  to  give 
way  in  the  foundations,  and  the  big 
Commercial  Club  building  was  going 
round  and  round !  All  such  things  as 
drowning  men  see  swirled  past  me.  J 
saw  myself,  with  horror,  a  married 
woman  with  a  "career."  I  saw  my 
family,  whom  I  had  never  left  except 
for  a  few  days,  suffering  for  my  care ; 
the  twins  going  out  in  the  rain  without 
rubbers;  my  daughters  needing  me;  the 
cook  forgetting  to  order  break  fast- food ; 
my  husband,  with  a  southern  man's  ideas 
of  such  things,  his  indulgence  already 
strained.  I  saw  my  friends,  disgusted 
at  such  publicity.  I  saw  enemies,  frowns, 
— brickbats !  .  .  . 

The  walls  were  still  going  around.  I 
looked  up  and  saw  all  those  expectant 
eyes  upon  me,  and  took  a  deep  breath. 

"Oh,  I  couldn't,"  I  said.  "I  never 
dreamed  of  coming  myself.  Why,  I 
never  even  saw  a  legislature,  and  J 
haven't  an  idea  of  what  to  do.  Besides, 
it  isn't  a  woman's  work,  and  you  are 
here  right  on  the  ground.  And  I  don't 
want  any  honor,  if  only  the  bill  is  pass- 
ed." "We'll  stand  back  of  you,  we'll 
plan  everything  and  make  all  the  ar- 
rangements. But  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  some  one  must  be  here  who  has 
studied  housing  laws  and  housing  condi- 
tions, and  you  will  have  to  be  present 
at  the  committee  hearing,"  they  said. 

"Let  me  think  a  minute,"  I  pleaded. 

And  now  the  babies  of  the  tenements 
went  past  me,  with  their  little  gray 
pinched  faces  and  outstretched  hands. 
I  thought  of  the  absurdity  of  going  thus 
far  and  then  dropping  everything,  when 
these  men  were  ready  to  take  up  the 
work.  And  the  words  came  to  me :  "He 
that  putteth  his  hand  to  the  plow  and 
turneth  back — " 

I  would  never  turn  back ! 

With  the  desperate  deliberation  of  a 
suicide  who  jumps  into  the  icy  water,  I 
took  the  leap. 

"Very  well,  gentlemen,"  I  said  calmly, 
•"if  you  say  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
come,  I'll  come." 

There  were  some  final  details  of  ar- 
rangement, and  I  took  my  departure. 
"When  the  bill  has  been  introduced,  and 
a  committee  hearing  is  set,  we  will  send 
for  you,"  they  said. 

I  went  out  carrying  a  heavy  burden. 
For  a  moment  I  had  laid  off  my  armor 
and  dropped  my  load.  I  had  hardly 
realized  its  weight  until  I  was  eased 
of  it,  and,  as  I  buckled  it  on  again,  it 
seemed  more  than  I  could  bear. 
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pEUERAL  troops  are  in  charge  of  the 
strike  situation  in  Colorado,  following 
the  refusal  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  to 
aid  in  settling  the  dispute.  The  soldiers 
have  ordered  both  strikers  and  private 
mine  guards  to  disarm.  The  Colorado 
militia  withdraws  from  the  camps  as  the 
troopers  arrive. 

PHYSICAL,  moral  and  economic  facts 
bid  fair  again  to  play  an  important  part 
in  determining  whether  the  state  may  pro- 
hibit night  work  of  women  in  factories.  A 
test  case  is  on  its  upward  way  through  the 
courts  of  New  York.  Page  169. 

MEANWHILE,  one  day's  rest  in   seven 
is  declared  constitutional  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  New  York.    Page  172. 
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75  miles  away.  The  city  has  leased  25 
acres  of  land  5,000  feet  above  sea  level  as 
a  municipal  playground.  Page  174. 

QTHER  cities  might  do  something  as  rad- 
ical'if  they  would  study  the  recreation 
needs  of  their  children  properly.    Page  174. 

(COMMERCIALIZED  prostitution  in  the 
"Holy  Land."    Page  169. 

\\fHEN  is  blindness  caused  by  industrial 
accidents  "total  and  irrecoverable"? 
When  our  law  extends  compensation  to  its 
victims,  said  the  Massachusetts  legislators 
naively.  But  that,  it  was  shown,  would 
provide  for  only  6  per  cent  of  accidents,  so 
the  law  was  amended  to  give  compensation 
for  "practical"  blindness.  Other  aspects  of 
saving  eyesight  brought  out  by  the  exhibit 
of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  Page  180. 

'pO  the  rural  social  worker  spring  brings 
an  awakening  social  consciousness. 
Neighborhood,  community  and  taxpayers' 
associations  in  hundreds  of  valleys  are  the 
evidence,  says  Fred  Eastman.  Page  184. 

gUT  in  the  city  sputnoni  and  gelati  are 
not  the  only  heralds  of  the  new  season. 
It  is  a  time  for  "opening  fresh  relations 
with  old  neighbors,"  says  Robert  A.  Woods, 
as  well  as  "the  season  in  which  most  of  the 
world's  revolutions  have  begun."  Page  185. 

PROFESSOR  COMAN,  replying  to  Dr. 
Rubinow's  criticism  of  her  criticism  of 
the  British  old-age  pension  act,  recalls  the 
distinction  between  thrift  and  parsimony. 
Page  187. 

A  MUNICIPAL  charities  department  is 
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kicked  at)  by  every  social  agency  in  the 
city.  In  two  years  Otto  P.  Geier  has  made 
the  one  in  Cincinnati  the  quarter-back  of 
the  team.  Page  177. 

CONCERN  for  babies  in  the  light  of  fam- 
ily rehabilitation  in  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Page  170. 

rpHE  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
considering  a  copartnership  housing  plan 
modeled  on  English  precedents.   Page  172. 
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PROGRESS    OF    THE    NEW    YORK 
WOMEN'S  NIGHT  WORK  CASE 

RABELY    HAVE   the   lower   courts 
\"ew   York  had  the  opportunity   of 
-ing  upon  a  more  far-reaching  case 
:i    that   of    the    People   vs.   Charles 
^veinler   Press,  argued  by  Assistant 
:rict    Attorney    De  Ford   before   the 
irt   of    Special     Sessions    April   27. 
This  case  involves  the  right  of  the  state 
t LI  prohibit  the  employment  of  women  in 
;ories  between  10  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m. 
t     December    a    similar    case    was 
rd  before  the  Court  of  Special  Ses- 
nvolving  the  same  principles.    In 
•  T  to  make  a  test  case  the  court  held 
defendants  guilty  and  arrested  judg- 
t.    This  enabled  the  district  attorney 
irry  the  case  up  on  appeal. 
The  legal   record,   however,   was  not 
satisfactory    and    a    second    case    was 
f'f'iught.     This   record   includes  all  the 
important  facts  at  issue  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  higher  courts.    The  district 
attorney  now  seeks  to  have  the  second 
case  carried  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 

Hate  Division. 

He  filed  a  brief  on  the  legal  aspects 
of  the  New  York  case,  and  also  one 
ling  with  the  physical,  moral  and 
economic  facts  at  issue,  prepared  by 
Louis  D.  Brandeis  and  Josephine  Gold- 
mark,  publication  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Consumers'  League.  This  is  the 
seventh  case  in  which  such  briefs  have 
been  filed  at  the  request  of  the  various 
state  authorities,  showing  the  "world's 
experience"  upon  which  such  legislation 
is  based.  The  report  of  the  New  York 
State  Factory  Investigating  Commission 
on  the  night  work  of  women  in  the  state, 
in  response  to  which  the  law  was  en- 
acted, stated  in  regard  to  one  hundred 
women  working  regularly  in  the  night 
shift  in  one  mill: 

'The  married  women  who  worked  at 
night  had  on  an  average  about  4% 
hours  of  sleep  in  the  daytime ;  they  pre- 
pared three  meals  each  day,  including 
breakfast.  .  .  .  They  also  did  all 
the  washing  for  their  families.  Many 
of  them  returned  to  their  homes  after 
)  hours  of  work  at  night  ...  to 
nurse  their  babies  in  the  morning  and 
•  luring  the  daytime. 
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"Ignorant  women  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  realize  the  dangers  not  only 
to  their  own  health,  but  to  that  of  the 
next  generation  from  such  inhuman 
usage.  But  it  is  precisely  to  prevent 
such  conditions  of  toil  as  threaten  the 
welfare  of  society  that  labor  laws  are 
designed." 

The  law  recommended  by  the  •commis- 
sion was  intended  not  only  to  stop  such 
practices,  but  also  to  check  the  exces- 
sive prolongation  of  day  work  by  setting 
a  definite  closing  hour  after  which  all 
night  work  is  prohibited. 

The  commission  modeled  their  law 
upon  one  which  has  been  in  force  in 
Massachusetts  for  twenty-four  years. 
They  also  availed  themselves  of  the  re- 
corded experience  of  the  fourteen  Euro- 
pean nations  who  in  1906  met  in  Berne, 
Switzerland,  to  sign  an  international 
treaty  prohibiting  night  work  for  women 
in  industrial  establishments  between  10 
p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.,  and  requiring  eleven 
uninterrupted  hours  of  rest  at  night. 
This  treaty,  ratified  after  extended 
legislative  debates  by  each  of  the  pow- 
ers represented,  except  one,  went  into 
effect  in  February,  1912.  The  principle 
of  protecting  women  from  night  work 
was  recognized  in  the  very  first  statute 
regulating  women's  hours  of  labor 
enacted  in  England  in  1844. 


Rabitunn    in    -Veic    York    Tribune 
THE    WAR    HE   I.KKT   BEHIND    HIM 


SINS   OF    THE   "HOLY   LAND":    A 
VIEW  OF  TODAY 

THE  "HOLY  LAND"  of  the 
'twentieth  century  is  a  land  not  of 
romance  and  historic  devotion  but  of 
disquieting  realism.  Palestine  .today 
shows  not  grazing  flocks  and  nomadic 
patriarchs  but  industrial  schools,  sani- 
tary and  social  surveys,  and  a  "system 
of  prostitution" ! 

Writing  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Lancet-Clinic,  Dr.  Douglas  M'Murtrie 
of  New  York  records  some  observa- 
tions made  during  a  trip  by  Dr.  Blanch- 
ard  of  the  Societe  Francaise  de  1'His- 
toire  de  Medecine,  Paris. 

About  5,000  people  live  in  the  city  of 
Tiberias,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  Jews. 
Of  the  numerous  prostitutes,  Jewish 
women  live  in  the  city;  Moslem  women, 
in  caves  or  grottos  cut  in  the  moun- 
tains to  the  south.  Originally  used  by 
anchorites  and  sometimes  mistaken  for 
sepulchres,  these  grottos  have  long  been 
devoted  to  their  present  purpose.  There 
are  five  grottos  near  this  city,  and  others 
in  the  nearby  village  of  El-Mejdel,  the 
ancient  Magdala,  and  on  the  road  be- 
tween Nazareth  and  Nablus.  Access  is 
through  a  low  opening,  and  a  decline 
of  about  ten  yards  along  which  one 
must  actually  crawl.  The  cave  is  ap- 
parently one  large  room  furnished  with 
mats  or  mattresses,  but  quite  without 
provision  of  wardrobes  or  washing  ap- 
paratus. In  each  are  from  five  to  ten 
girls  in  care  of  an  aged  matron. 

The  girls,  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  are  attractive,  go 
veiled  about  the  city,  and  upon  invita- 
tion accompany  their  visitors  to  the 
mountain  sides.  They  come  generally 
from  Beirut  and  its  vicinity,  recruited 
by  promises  of  fine  houses  and  exalted 
positions.  Most  are  Moslems,  but  there 
are  some  Christians  and  Jews. 

The  clients  of  these  grottos  are  num- 
erous, married  or  single,  of  all  religions, 
and  often  very  young, — youths  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  being  among  the  frequenters. 
Dr.  M'Murtrie  reports  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  legislation  in  the  country 
on  the  subject  of  prostitution;  hence 
venereal  disease  is  widespread  and 
medical  inspection  a  farce.  Diseased 
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PORTABLE  SCHOOL  HOUSES  FOR  1,000  CHILDREN 


Ptiolnit  7>y  fT.  B.  Humphrey,  Chicago. 


QRDINARILY  the  "portables"  are 
used  as  temporary  overflows  for 
crowded  buildings;"  but  a  sudden 
emergency  in  one  Chicago  neighbor- 
hood led  to  the  assembling  on  a  va- 
cant lot  owned  by  the  School  Board 
of  twenty-one  of  them.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  principal,  J.  J. 
Zmohal,  the  boys  have  been  organ- 
ized as  amateur  landscape  gardeners. 
With  such  implements  as  they  have 
been  able  to  pick  up  or  devise  (note 
the  soap-box  wheelbarrow)  they  arc 
grading,  spreading  a  layer  of  topsoil 
and  planting  fruit  and  vegetable  gar- 
dens. Their  school,  the  Herzl,  will 
be  replaced  later  by  a  permanent 
building.  In  the  meantime,  its  1,000 
desks  are  all  occupied  and  there  is  a 
waiting  list. 


•women  continue  their  trade  in  spite  of 
the  city  physicians'  injunction;  if  order- 
ed to  go  away,  their  obedience  (more 
picturesque  than  effective)  is  to  bathe 
in  the  Jordan — and  return.  If  finally 
arrested,  they  but  spread  infection  to 
the  soldiers  charged  with  their  custody. 
Medical  control  is  made  difficult  also 
by  the  people's  objection  to  treatment. 
Symptoms  of  serious  disease  are  often 
explained  away  as  "cold  taken  while  out 
on  the  mountains." 

It  is  curious  that  there  should  be  such 
a  lack  of  legal  control  in  view  of  the 
bitter  hostility  of  families  toward  their 
daughters  who  have  been  thus  led 
away.  The  Moslems  of  the  region  con- 
sider it  the  greatest  disgrace  to  have  a 
prostitute  in  their  families;  they  will 
kill  such  a  girl,  often  with  great  refine- 
ments of  cruelty,  in  order  to  clear  the 
family  name  of  the  stain.  Of  this  atti- 
tude Dr.  M'Murtrie  gives  this  instance: 

•'Recently  a  young  Moslem  girl  went 
as  a  prostitute  to  Beirut.  Her  two 
brothers  got  track  of  her,  went  to  see 
her,  and,  without  any  suspicion  of  their 
intention,  she  accepted  an  invitation  to 
go  for  a  walk  in  the  country.  Upon 
reaching  a  field  previously  determined 
on  they  tied  her  to  a  tree,  and  dug  in 
the  ground  a  hole  deep  enough  to  re- 
ceive her  with  the  exception  of  her  head. 
They  put  her  into  it,  cut  off  her  head 
with  the  stroke  of  a  sabre,  and  covered 
her  body  with  earth.  Now,  said  they, 
we  can  again  assume  our  standing.  The 
deed  was  known,  but  remained  unpun- 
ished, and  all  the  people  approved." 


AMILY  ENTRANCE"  CLOSED 
IN  CHICAGO  SALOONS 

LARGELY  AS  the  result  of  public- 
ity given  to  a  survey  of  conditions  de- 
moralizing to  women  and  girls  in  the 
saloons  of  Chicago,  made  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Chicago  South  Side 
Club  last  summer,  the  City  Council  has 
passed  an  ordinance  forbidding  the  use 
of  the  signs  "Family  Entrance," 
"Ladies'  Entrance,"  "Private  Entrance," 
"or  any  other  inscription  designed  to 
indicate  that  such  entrance  is  intended 
for  the  admission  of  women."  The  sur- 
vey was  made  by  a  woman  investigator, 
and  tended  to  show  that  the  back  rooms 
with  special  entrances  for  women  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  delinquency  of 
young  women  and  girls. 

The  investigation  involved  478  saloons 
located  on  the  principal  thoroughfare 
of  each  of  the  three  sides  of  the  city. 
More  than  half  of  these  saloons  were  lo- 
cated on  corners  and  therefore  found 
conditions  in  corner  saloons  more  often 
bad  than  in  other  saloons. 

An  estimate,  claimed  to  be  conserva- 
tive, of  the  extent  to  which  the  back 
rooms  are  patronized  by  women  drink- 
ers, placed  the  total  number  of  women 
and  girls  in  the  343  back  rooms  found 
in  these  478  saloons  at  14,602  for  each 
24  hours.  With  respect  to  these  back 
rooms,  6"r  wine  rooms,  as  they  are  called, 
the  report  says: 

"Immediately  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
wine  room  ordinance  in  Chicago  several 
years  ago,  there  began  the  extension 
of  the  back  rooms  for  women  and  girls, 


and  the  installing  of  various  devices  to 
evade  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance 
through  booths,  stalls,  and  screens. 
Many  of  these  substitute  rooms  are  par- 
tially obscured  from  the  general  room, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  prac- 
tically secluded.  .  .  .  During  the  last 
three  years  the  devices  for  securing  pri- 
vacy have  been  installed  by  wholesale 
and  no  one  has  lifted  a  finger  to  pre- 
vent the  pernicious  innovation." 

An  ordinance  directed  at  the  aboli- 
tion of  booths,  stalls,  and  screens  was 
also  before  the  council,  but  failed  of 
passage  and  has  been  recommitted  to 
the  judiciary  committee. 
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CASE    OF    THE   TWINS   OF 
GREENWICH 


THE  PREDICAMENT  of  a  pair  of 
homeless  twins  in  Greenwich,  Conn., 
stirred  up  a  controversy  which  has 
lasted  three  years  and  become  the  pre- 
dicament of  the  town  in  that  it  raised 
the  question  of  permanent  provision  for 
needy  babies. 

Sympathetic  townspeople  and  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Workers,  the  Green- 
wich relief  organization,  suggested  that 
the  Emily  Bruce  House,  owned  by  the 
town,  be  used  for  a  babies'  home.  Ac- 
cordingly, an  arrangement  was  made 
whereby  the  town  was  to  loan  the  Emily 
Bruce  House  to  the  United  Workers 
"for  charitable  purposes"  for  five  years 
or  longer,  providing  that  if  their  use  of 
the  home  was  terminated  by  the  town 
board  under  seven  years,  the  town  was 
to  pay  the  United  -Workers  $1,000  for 
the  improvements  made  on  it. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  equip 
and  run  the  house  as  a  charitable  insti- 
tution for  babies.  An  outlay  of  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  was  made  and 
preparations  were  being  concluded  for 
the  admission  of  the  children  when  a 
specialist  in  child-caring  work  chanced 
to  visit  Greenwich.  She  expressed  the 
opinion  that  boarding-out  in  private 
family  homes  was  better  than  institu- 
tional care  for  babies. 

Instantly  the  town  was  split  into  two 
factions.  One  urged  a  suspension  of 
work  on  the  institution  until  local  needs 
had  been  further  considered  and  expert 
advice  secured.  The  other  determined 
to  go  ahead  with  the  original  plans. 
After  many  pros  and  cons  the  institu- 
tion committee  won  out  on  its  conten- 
tion that  the  home  was  needed. 

In  January,  1913,  the  house  was 
opened  with  the  original  twins  and 
seven  other  children  in  residence.  It 
very  soon  became  apparent  that  there 
were  not  enough  dependent  children  in 
Greenwich  to  warrant  the  heavy  expen- 
diture made  by  the  United  Workers  to 
maintain  the  home.  A  trained  secre- 
tary engaged  by  the  United  Workers 
investigated  the  family  resources  of 
every  baby  in  the  institution  and  sub- 
mitted a  report  showing  that  each  case 
could  be  more  economically  and  better 
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TIME  EXPOSURES  by  HINE 


THE   INDUSTRIAL  REVOLUTION  UP  TO  DATE 

The  manufacturers  of  this  cotton-picking  machine  believe  that  it  will  not  only  save  time  and  money,  but  will  eventually  drive 
out  the  child  pickers  whose  work  was  described  and  pictured  in  THE  SURVEY  for  February  7.  Large  growers  are  adopting  it  and  the 
present  plan  is  to  arrange  for  co-operative  ownership  of  machines  among  small  cotton  growers,  much  as  northern  farmers  own 
thrashers  and  reapers  in  neighborhood  groups.  The  power  cotton-picker  must  be  manned  by  skilled  operatives.  Its  adop- 
tion tends  directly  to  drive  women  and  children  from  the  long-drawn  drudgery  of  the  fields. 


provided  for  in  its  own  or  in  a  carefully 
selected  foster  home;  that  the  institu- 
tion had  actually  created  some  of  the 
child  dependency  it  claimed  to  relieve. 

An  expert  investigator  from  an  im- 
partial agency  in  another  city,  who  was 
invited  by  both  sides  to  study  child  de- 
pendency in  Greenwich,  recommended 
that  a  paid  visitor  be  engaged  to  do 
family  rehabilitation  work  and  that  the 
Emily  Bruce  House  be  discontinued  or 
used  for  other  social  purposes.  The 
United  Workers,  acting  upon  this  rec- 
ommendation, engaged  a  case  worker  to 
re-establish  families  from  whom  chil- 
dren had  been  taken  and  to  place  out 
children  who  had  no  family  resources. 
They  also  notified  the  authorities  that 
no  children  could  be  supported  at  the 
Emily  Bruce  House  later  than  March  3. 

Then  the  opposition,  in  a  master 
stroke,  appealed  to  the  selectmen  to  re- 
move the  Emily  Bruce  House  from  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Workers,  refund 
t  the  $1,000  as  agreed  and  turn  the 
institution  over  to  a  corporation  called 
the  Emily  Bruce  Shelter  which  would 
run  as  a  home  for  babies  independent 
of  the  United  Workers. 

To  settle  the  matter,  a  town  meeting 
•was  called  and  heralded  far  and  wide 
by  the  newspapers.  The  United  Work- 
had  representatives  to  argue 
their  case  from  the  platform  on  a  basis 
•icial  principle.  But  practically  the 
entire  body  of  the  hall  was  packed  with 
Italians  ami  Poles,  who  had  been 
irht  up  in  chartered  cars  to  cast 


their  votes  as  to  the  most  approved  ways 
of  caring  for  babies  and  there  was  little 
argument  as  it  was  obvious  from  the 
start  how  the  vote  would  fall.  Hun- 
dreds of  grimy  hands  raised  on  a  signal 
from  a  district  leader  settled  the  ques- 
tion. 

Back  to  the  town  went  the  Emily 
Bruce  House,  only  to  be  promptly  turn- 
ed over  to  those  representing  the 
"Emily  Bruce  Shelter,  Incorporated." 

But,  socially  speaking,  this  was  not 
the  chief  result  of  the  meeting.  The 
babies'  home  is  still  running,  to  be  sure. 
The  twins  are  there,  with  a  few  other 
little  inhabitants.  But  outside  of  it  and 
over  it  is  spreading  a  true  concern  for 
children  in  the  recognition  of  the  need 
for  family  rehabilitation. 
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XCHANGE     OF    TOWN     PLAN- 
NERS  WITH  EUROPE 


WHILE  A  GREAT  deal  of  publicity 
has  been  given  to  the  exchange  of  pro- 
fessors between  the  great  universities 
of  Europe  and  America,  very  little  has 
yet  been  paid  to  the  equally  significant 
exchange  of  community  planners  that 
has  taken  place  during  the  past  year  or 
so.  While  the  professors  may  succeed  in 
interpreting  the  ideals  of  one  nation  to 
another,  the  town  planners,  and  their  co- 
laborers,  the  housing  workers,  will  mod- 
ify standards  and  methods  of  living  in 
a  way  likely  to  have  an  even  greater 
and  more  lasting  effect. 

Already    in    Germany   the   old    ideals 
which  found  expression  in  wide  avenues 


and  "model"  tenements  have  been  great- 
ly changed  by  acquaintance  with  the  nar- 
rower streets  and  cottages  of  England, 
while  English  town  planners  admit  their 
debt  to  the  Germans  for  lessons  in  sys- 
tematic city  building. 

Though  America,  like  England,  is  and 
always  has  been  in  the  main  a  land  of 
single-family  houses,  its  first  attempts 
at  town  planning  ignored  this  tradition 
and  followed  continental  models,  seeking 
spectacular  effects  without  thought  of 
the  inevitable  consequences  to  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  people. 

But  the  saving  grace  of  town  planning 
is  that  it  cannot  confine  itself  to  one 
phase  of  community  life,  it  cannot  pro- 
vide only  fo.-  magnificent  civic  centers 
and  impressive  boulevards,  but  must  take 
into  account  the  less  obtrusive  but  in  the 
aggregate  far  more  important  factors 
which  affect  the  daily  life  of  the  people. 
So  before  many  American  city  plans 
had  gotten  beyond  the  books  and  reports 
in  which  they  were  outlined,  commun- 
ity planners  realized  that  they  were  con- 
sidering only  a  fraction  of  their  problem. 

In  coming  to  this  realization,  America 
was  assisted  greatly  by  the  exchange  of 
opinion  in  the  Old  World.  It  showed 
that  while  the  Bourbons  and  Hausmann 
and  Frederick  the  Great  and  L'Enfant 
had  done  much  to  create  great  world 
capitals,  they  had  left  much  undone,  or 
had  even  rendered  more  difficult  the  still 
greater  task  of  making  cities  good  places 
for  the  vast  majority  of  people  to  live 
in  :  that,  after  all,  it  is  more  important 
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that  a  city  provide  wholesome,  safe  and 
pleasant  dwellings  for  its  people  than 
that  it  become  one  of  the  show  places 
of  the  earth  and  a  Mecca  for  tourists. 

So  community  planning  has  become  an 
international  vocation.  Students  of  one 
nation  have  for  years  been  visiting  oth- 
ers in  search  of  new  ideas.  Now  we  have 
reached  a  stage  when  one  nation  calls 
in  advisers  from  another  before  begin- 
ning a  serious  undertaking.  The  value 
of  a  fresh  point  of  view,  of  a  different 
or  more  varied  experience,  is  realized. 

America  has  recently  entertained  Wer- 
ner Hegeman,  Henry  Vivian  and  E.  G. 
Tulpin.  Australia  chose  Walter  Burley 
Griffin,  of  Chicago,  to  plan  its  proposed 
federal  capital,  Canberra.  Dublin  has 
called  in  John  Nolan,  of  Cambridge,  be- 
fore deciding  upon  the  plans  for  a  rehab- 
ilitated Irish  capital.  Greece  has  invited 
Thomas  Mawson,  lecturer  in  landscape 
design  at  the  University  School  of  Town 
Planning  in  Liverpool,  fresh  from  his 
work  in  western  Canada,  to  submit  plans 
for  the  future  development  of  Athens. 
And  Prof.  Patrick  Geddes,  of  England, 
has  been  drafted  from  his  proposed  lec- 
ture trip  in  America  to  make  a  town- 
planning  tour  of  India — apostle  of  the 
newest  of  civic  movements  to  some  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  of  the  world. 

The  building  of  a  modern  city  is  a 
many-sided  task  into  which  recent  in- 
ventions and  discoveries  in  medicine  and 
the  better  social  standards  of  today  have 
introduced  big  problems. 


SIX-DAY     LABOR     LAW     UPHELD 
IN  NEW  YORK 

THE  SUPREME  COURT  of  New  York 
has  declared  constitutional  the  clause  in 
the  state  labor  law  which  provides  for 
one  day's  rest  in  seven.  The  decision 
was  the  result  of  a  writ  obtained  by 
Charles  Deutermann,  an  ice  manufac- 
turer, who  forced  a  test  case. 

In  ordering  the  writ  dismissed,  Jus- 
tice Tompkins  pointed  out  that  since 
the  penal  code  makes  all  unnecessary 
Sunday  work  illegal  in  trades,  manufac- 
tures and  mechanical  employments,  the 
statute  under  consideration  was  appar- 
ently framed  to  provide  employes  in 
factory  or  mercantile  establishments 
that  are  in  operation  on  Sunday,  with 
some  other  full  day  of  rest  in  every 
seven.  He  said: 

"I  think  the  law  may  be  sustained  as 
a  health  regulation  and  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  public.  It  has  always 
been  held  that  the  state  has  power  to 
protect  the  health  and  morals  of  the 
people  and  preserve  the  repose  and  sanc- 
tity of  the  Sabbath  day  by  forbidding 
labor  and  industrial  and  commercial 
pursuits  on  that  day.  I  think  the  state 
has  the  same  power  to  require  employ- 
ers who  have  the  legal  right  to-  con- 
duct their  operations  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week  to  provide  their  employes 
another  day  out  of  every  consecutive 
seven  days  for  rest  and  recreation." 

The  law  was  adopted  in  May,  1913. 
It  was  sponsored  by  the  American 


Association  for  Labor  Legislation  and 
follows  the  standard  bill  framed  for 
uniform  state  legislation.  A  similar  law 
was  enacted  last  year  in  Massachusetts. 
While  there  are  one-day-rest  laws  on 
the  statute  books  of  five  other  states — 
California,  Connecticut,  Missouri,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Wisconsin — they  are  so 
loosely  drawn  as  to  be  practically  dead 
letters. 

CO-PARTNERSHIP    HOUSING 
PLAN  IN  CLEVELAND 

SOME  TIME  AGO  the  city,  in  order 
to  acquire  a  strip  of  land  needed  to  link 
together  two  parts  of  its  park  system, 
bought  a  ninety-three  acre  tract.  The 
surplus,  it  was  proposed,  should  be  used 
for  a  municipal  housing  scheme.  The 
proposal  took  many  forms,  but  these 
were  finally  boiled  down  to  one  which  is 
outlined  in  a  report  recently  made  by 
the  housing  committee  to  the  directors 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  committee  recommends  that  a 
company  be  formed  to  build  dwellings 
on  this  land,  title  to  which  shall  be 
retained  by  the  city  and  the  use  only 
leased,  with  proper  restrictions,  to  the 
company.  The  company  is  to  issue  two 
kinds  of  stock,  one  with  interest  limited 
to  the  current  rate,  the  other  without 
limit  on  possible  interest. 

The  second  kind  of  stock  would  be 
sold  in  small  denominations  to  tenants 
only,  each  of  whom  on  taking  his  house 
would  be  required  to  subscribe  to  an 
amount  equal  to  two  years'  rental.  At 
this  time  an  initial  payment  of  $50  or 
so  would  be  required,  the  balance  to  be 
paid  in  small  installments.  The  inter- 
est on  this  stock  would  be  paid  out  of 
the  profits  of  the  company  after  payment 
of  all  fixed  charges,  including  interest 
on  the  first  kind  of  stock  and  rent  to 
the  city  for  the  use  of  the  land.  This 
interest  would  in  effect  reduce  rentals 
while  the  ownership  of  the  stock  would 
give  householders  "a  stake  in  the  com- 
munity." 

The  scheme  is  modelled  upon  that 
used  for  a  decade  or  more  by  the  Eng- 
lish co-partnership  tenant  societies. 

The  committee  submits  an  estimate  of 
income  and  expenses.  The  land  is  val- 
ued at  a  little  over  $1,300  an  acre.  The 
price  per  front  foot  for  improvements  is 
put  at  $8.50.  On  a  basis  of  fifteen  dwell- 
ings to  the  acre,  the  proposed  maximum, 
the  improvement  expense  is  estimated 
at  $60  per  house.  These  houses  are  to 
be  of  hollow  tile  or  cement  construction 
and  are  to  contain  bathroom,  cellar  and 
hot-air  furnace.  The  estimated  cost  per 
house,  if  building  operations  are  un- 
dertaken on  a  large  scale,  is  $1,600. 
Such  a  house,  the  committee  believes, 
could  be  profitably  rented  at  $20  a 
month  and  yet  earn  $27.46  a  year  to  be 
distributed  pro  rata  among  the  tenant 
share-holders. 

The  committee  states  that  arguments 
for  better  housing  in  general  are  no 
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longer  needed  in  Cleveland  as  leaders 
in  civic  and  commercial  life  are  con- 
vinced of  the  perils  of  bad  housing  and 
the  advantages  of  good  housing.  Its 
proposals  are  submitted  in  the  belief 
that  they  will  stimulate  good  housing. 
It  clearly  realizes  their  limitations,  how- 
-.  and  admits  that  the  proposed  dwell- 
ings will  not  come  within  the  means  of 
the  unskilled  wage-earner,  whose  need  is 
the  greatest. 

SOME    GAINS   FOR    MERCANTILE 
WORKERS  IN  WASHINGTON 

APRIL  21,  the  Industrial  Wel- 
fare Commission  of  Washington,  accept- 
ing the  recommendation  of  a  conference 
of  representatives  of  mercantile  store 
owner*  ami  employes  and  of  the  general 
public,  ruled  that  no  adult  woman  em- 
ployed as  a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  estab- 
lishment in  that  state  should  receive  a 
wage  of  less  than  $10  a  week. 

Furthermore,  the  commission  ordered 
that  the  apprenticeship  or  learners'  per- 
iod should  be  limited  to  one  year,  the 
wage  for  the  first  six  months  of  this 
time  to  be  not  less  than  $6  a  week,  and 
for  the  second  six  months,  not  less  than 
$7.50.  Not  more  than  17  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  women  employed  in 
any  one  establishment  may  be  appren- 
tices, and  one-half  of  those  who  come 
tinder  this  classification  must  be  serving 
the  second  six  months  of  their  appren- 
ticeship, that  is,  one-half  the  apprentices 
must  be  earning  $7.50  a  week.  Accord- 
ing to  a  provision  in  the  law,  individual 
permits  must  be  issued  by  the  comir.is- 
to  all  women  applying  for  work 
who  are  to  receive  less  than  the  ex- 
perienced adult's  minimum  wage. 

Minors  in  Washington,  are  all  per- 
sons under  eighteen  years  of  age.  The 
commission  ruled  that  they  must  be  paid 
$6  a  week,  and  may  not  be  employed 
after  7.30  p.  m. 

The   wage   recommendation   of  $10  a 


week  for  experienced  adults  came 
unanimously  from  the  conference  as  a 
compromise  between  $825,  the  wage 
proposed  at  first  by  the  employers,  and 
$12,  the  wage  proposed  by  the  em- 
ployes. 

The  Industrial  Welfare  Commission, 
which  took  up  its  duties  in  July,  1913, 
did  not  call  the  mercantile  conference 
until  it  had  made  extensive  investiga- 
tion into  wages,  working  and  cost  of 
living  conditions  of  women  employes 
in  the  mercantile,  manufacturing  and 
laundry  trades  in  the  state.  Last  fall, 
the  commissioners  held  separate,  in- 
formal hearings  with  employers  and  em- 
ployes in  these  three  industries  in  the 
largest  cities  of  the  state  to  learn  some- 
thing of  what  both  £rr«ips  expected 
from  the  law.  Meanwhile,  a  statistical 
survey,  through  questionnaires  sent  to 
employers  and  employes,  had  been 
started. 

With  the  assistance  of  Caroline  J. 
Gleason,  secretary  of  the  Oregon  In- 
dustrial Welfare  Commission,  the  Wash- 
ington commission  issued  a  report  early 
in  March  on  the  three  industries  men- 
tioned, and  assembled  its  first  conference 
on  March  31.  The  report  showed  that  of 
11,059  workers  in  the  state,  a  few  are 
earning  less  than  $4  a  week.  The  wage 
most  generally  received  approximates  $8. 

The  basis  of  comparison  was  $10 
as  the  investigation  revealed  that  this 
sum  is  the  minimum  on  which  a  self- 
supporting  woman  can  maintain  herself 
in  frugal  comfort.  Sixty-seven  per  cent 
of  the  11,059  women  were  receiving 
under  $10  a  week.  Of  the  5,300  em- 
ployes in  mercantile  establishments,  55 
per  cent  were  earning  less  than  $10  a 
week.  Of  1,750  factor)  workers  71  per 
cent,  and  of  2,300  laundry  employes,  70 
per  cent  earned  less  than  $10  a  week. 

The  commission  has  fixed  May  14  for 
the  factory  conference  and  May  16  for 
the  Jaimdrv  conference. 


^CLEVELAND'S      NEW     WELFARE 
COUNCIL 


A  TEAM  of  practically  all  the 
welfare  organizations  of  Cleveland, 
both  public  and  private,  has  been  work- 
ed out  under  the  name  of  the  Cleveland 
Welfare  Council.  Its  stated  purpose  is 
to  provide  clearing-house  facilities 
through  discussion,  committees,  files  of 
social  data  and  the  like,  for  the  inter- 
change of  information,  ideas  and  plans 
relative  to  community  welfare  with  a 
view  to  preventing  duplicated  or  un- 
related efforts  on  the  part  of  social 
agencies  or  individuals  and  to  recom- 
mending to  proper  agencies  or  individ- 
uals needed  welfare  activities. 

Regular  membership  in  the  coun- 
cil is  of  organizations  or  institutions. 
The  initial  members  include  the  follow- 
ing: Chamber  of  Commerce,  Federation 
for  Charity  and  Philanthropy,  Cleve- 
land Foundation,  Federated  Churches, 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Catho- 
lic Diocese,  Academy  of  Medicine, 
Western  Reserve  University,  Case 
School  of  Applied  Science,  Federation 
of  Labor,  Child  Welfare  Council,  Fed- 
eration of  Jewish  Charities,  City  Club, 
(ivic  League  and  Chamber  of  Industry. 

Ex  officio  members  are  the  follow- 
ing named  officers  or  their  representa- 
tives: judge  of  Juvenile  Court,  presiding 
judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  judge 
of  Probate  Court,  chief  justice  of 
Municipal  Court,  the  mayor,  the  direc- 
tor of  public  welfare,  the  commissioner 
of  research  and  publicity,  the  director 
of  schools,  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
the  president  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, the  public  librarian  and  the  state 
factory  inspector. 

The  executive  committee  has  power  to- 
elect,  in  addition,  ten  representatives  at 
large  to  serve  for  a  period  of  one  year. 

Belle  Sherwin.  prominent  in  philan- 
thropic work,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  council. 


MY  SISTER'S  HERITAGE 

MARY  S.  EDGAR 
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JTTDDING  tree  and  singing  bird, 
Joy  of  springtime  seen  and  heard ; 
All  the  wealth  of  all  the  year, 
Scattered  by  the  wayside  here. 
Hut  oh,  little  sister  of  mine  in  the  shadowy  places, 

Where  the  wheel  turns,  and  the  small  young  fingers  ply, 
I  cannot  forget  that  this  is  yours,  too,  to  inherit— 
Tin-  i. pen  fields  and  the  streams  and  the  clear  blue  sky. 

Stirring  sap  and  quickening  sod- 
Miracles  revealing  God: 
Prophets  of  His  fatherhood, 
Speaking  from  the  field  and  wood. 
But  oh,  little  sister  of  mine  in  the  shadowy  places, 

Whore  shoulders  droop,  eyes  dim,  and  cheeks  grow  wan, 

1  yearn  for  your  hand,  and  a  road  that  leads  to  the  open, 

T. .  t  he  common  wealth  of  the  fields,  ere  the  light  be  gone. 
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UNICIPAL   VACATION    CAMP    FOR    LOS  ANGELES 
IN  SAN  BERNARDINO  MOUNTAINS 


A  VACATION  camp  in  the  moun-| 
tains.  75  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  is  now1 
a  part  of  that  city's  municipal  play- 
ground system.  For  the  past  three 
-ummers  the  playground  department  has 
conducted  a  camp  accommodating  boys 
and  men  in  July  and  girls  and  women 
in  August.  This  proved  so  successful 
that  the  playground  commission  deter- 
mined to  secure  a  permanent  site.  A 
beautiful  location  was  found  in  the  fed- 
eral government  forest  reserve  in  the 
San  Bernardino  mountains.  With  the 
approval  of  the  secretary  of  agriculture, 
23  acres  of  land  have  been  leased  by 
the  federal  government  to  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles  for  a  nominal  sum — $10  a 
year. 

The  camp  site  is  at  an  elevation  of 
5,000  feet,  and  is  partially  covered  by  a 
heavy  growth  of  pines.  The  surround- 
ing mountains  provide  magnificent  scen- 
ery and  opportunity  for  many  delight- 
ful short  trips.  An  excellent  automo- 
bile road  makes  transportation  from  Los 
Angeles  easy.  Auto  trucks  equipped 
with  seats  and  awnings  will  be  used  to 
convey  the  campers  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  round  trip  rate  will  not  be  more 
than  fifty  cents  each.  By  regular  modes 
of  travel,  the  transportation  would  be 
many  times  as  much. 

Based  on  experience  in  the  camp  as 
conducted  during  the  past  three  sum- 
mers, the  playground  commission  ex- 
pects to  furnish  transportation  and 
board  for  two  weeks  at  a  cost  of  $7.50. 
This  amount  will  actually  cover  all  ex- 
pense except  the  cost  of  original  im- 
provements and  plant  and  the  salaries 
of  those  in  charge.  These  items  will  be 
met  by  the  city. 

Before  summer  a  rustic  building  to  be 
used  as  kitchen  and  store  room  will  be 
erected.  Later  a  screened  dining-room 
will  be  added.  Tents  with  wooden  floors 
will  be  provided — large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate four  campers  each.  A  swim- 
ming pool  will  be  part  of  the  first  year's 
equipment.  It  is  expected  that  each 
year  improvements  will  be  added  and 
that  larger  numbers  of  people  can  be  ac- 
commodated. 

At  the  head  of  the  work  the  commis- 
sion will  place  its  best  playground  di- 
rector, a  man  of  broad  experience  in 
camp  life.  He  will  be  in  charge  through- 
out the  entire  season.  Under  his  su- 
pervision, when  the  boys  are  in  camp, 
there  will  be  two  assistant  directors  and 
several  competent  volunteer  directors, 
making  in  all  approximately  seven  cap- 
able supervisors  for  the  camp.  During 
August  a  similar  number  of  assistant 
directors  and  supervisors  for  the  girls 
and  women  will  be  at  the  camp.  It  is 
hoped  that  later  it  will  be  possible  to 
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BUBBLING    STREAMS    AND    FOREST    TREES    ON 
THE    CAMP    SITE 

make  arrangements  for  family  groups. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  year  the 
camp  will  be  open  for  parties  who  wish 
to  make  use  of  it  for  week-end  trips, 
holidays  and  vacations.  In  winter  the 
snow  is  often  several  feet  deep,  and  this 
is  an  attraction  for  those  who  live  in  the 
lower  and  milder  regions  where  snow- 
is  never  known. 


Among  the  500,000  people  in  Los  An- 
geles, only  the  few  who  can  afford  hotel 
prices  have  hitherto  had  an  opportunity 
to  enjoy  the  glorious  mountains  so  close 
at  hand.  The  playground  department 
hopes  through  this  camp  to  make  it  easy 
and  inexpensive  for  large  numbers  of 
the  city's  people  to  spend  vacations  in 
this  invigorating  and  inspiring  region. 

PLAY  AND  PHYSICAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT—By  Henry  S.  Curtis 

THE  PLAY  MOVEMENT  has  spread 
rapidly  over  the  United  States,  and  yet 
it  has  never  taken  hold  of  popular 
imagination  as  have  a  number  of  other 
recent  social  movements.  I  believe  the 
reason  for  this  is  the  lack  of  definite 
facts  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  present 
city  conditions  upon  children. 

We  know  that  city  children  often 
grow  up  weakly,  and  that  they  seldom 
have  the  sturdy  strength  and  health  of 
country  boys  of  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago.  We  know  that  the  repression  of 
vigorous  physical  activity  that  conies 
from  restricted  play  spaces  must  neces- 
sarily mean  a  lowered  physical  develop- 
ment. But  we  have  no  picture  of  the 
extent  of  this  repression,  because  we 
have  no  standards.  If  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  children  of  a  certain  city  had 
only  two-thirds  of  the  normal  physical 
strength  of  children  of  their  respective 
ages,  and  this  could  undoubtedly  be 
shown  in  many  cities,  it  would  not  re- 
quire much  campaigning  after  that  to 
secure  the  play  facilities  that  the  city 
actually  needed. 

It  is  generally  conceded,  I  suppose, 
that  the  health  of  school  children  is 
pretty  closely  dependent  on  their  lead- 
ing a  vigorous  life  in  the  open  air.  The 
year  following  the  introduction  of  open- 


TWENTY-THREE   ACRES   OF   SUCH    BE\UTIFUL   COUNTRY    A   PLAYGROUND   FOR 
LOS    ANGELES     CHILDREN 

The  Survey,  May  9,  1014. 
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air  play  into  the  curriculum  of  the 
of  Prosheim,  Germanv,  the 
number  of  days  absence  on  account  of 
sickness  fell  off  nearly  one-half.  The 
departments  of  school  hygiene  should 
be  required  to  determine  the  average 
morbidity  of  school  children  for  each 
city,  as  this  is  the  measure  of  the  need 
of  and  the  success  of  the  department. 
It  is  conceded  that  the  development  of 
grace  and  motor  skill  in  children  comes 
mostly  from  their  play.  The  relative 
awkwardness  of  the  (Jerman  boy  who 
in  the  old  days  was  trained  mostly  in 
gymnastics  was  apparent  when  he  was 
pared  with  the  Knglish  boy  who  \\.i- 
trained  in  athletics. 

It     ought     to     be     possible     to     get 
'o     Di     the     physical     de- 
velopment   of    children    and    here    we 
have  three   fairly  good  tests,  anthropo- 
nietic  and  dynamometeric  measurements, 
the   te^t   of   the   Public   School   Athletic 
_-ut.    .is    worked   out    in    New    York 
;-.nd  a  pedometer  record  of  activity, 
ndard     of     the      Public     School 
Athletic    League    says    that    every    boy 
under  thirteen   who  can  jump  5   feet  9 
inches  standing,  chin  a  bar  four  tun.  - 
and   run  the  60  yard  dash   in  83/5  sec- 
Mtids,    shall    have    the    standard    button 
of  the  league. 

It   will  !«•  noticed  that  this  is  a  test 
of  three  fundamental  sets  of  muscles  of 
the   arms,  the  trunk   and   the  legs, 
the    time     I     took    charge    of    the    plav- 
grouiids    of    the    District    of    Columbia, 
tried   the   test   in   the   various   play- 
mds   about   the   city,   but   could   not 
find  a  boy  who  could  do  the  three  thr 
After   four  summers  of  organized  play 
we   tried   the    test    again.      There   were 
boy.    who    did    the    three    things. 
There  were  more  than  2,000  boys  who 
1  do  one  or  two  of  the  three  things. 
The    same    progressive    development 
has  doubtless  taken  place  in  manv  cities. 
The  percentage  of  young  men  who  pass 
a  creditable  physical  examination  on  en- 
trance to  the  German  army  varies  from 
per   cent    in   Berlin   to   65   per   cent 
lulhrim.     It  is  in  almost  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  play   facilities  furnished. 
Probably    the    most    valuable    test    that 
could  be  secured,  however,  would  be  a 
test  of  the  physical  activity  of  children 
"ecorded  by  a  pedometer.     I  am  con- 
fident   that    in    closely    built    cities    that 
make  no  provision  for  play,  the  physical 


TWO    FAMILY    HOUSES    ERECTED    FOR    THE    NEW'    HAVKN    IMPROVEMENT    ASS  N 

These  houses,  put  up  by  the  Standard  Buildings,  Inc.,  show  great  advance  in  archi- 
tectural treatment  over  most  wage-earners'  houses. 


activity  of  the.  children  is  two  or  three 
miles  a  day  less  than  it  is  in  cities  that 
make  ample  provision. 

I  believe  that  this  average  daily  activ- 
ity is  considerably  lower  in  the  South 
than  in  the  N'orth.  I  believe,  also,  that 
wlu-rt  the  whole  nervous  system  is  set 
to  the  development  of  a  certain  amount 
of  energy,  such  as  this  activity  largely 
represents,  through  the  years  of  child- 
hood. thU  determines  the  energy  of 
the  individual  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
If  this  is  true,  then  the  need  of  the 
provision  for  play  is  much  greater  in 
the  South  and  all  warm  countries  than 
it  is  in  the  North.  "The  boy  without 
a  playground  is  father  to  the  man  with- 
out a  job." 

In  my  study  of  the  activitv  of  the 
school  children  of  Worcester.  Mass.,  by 
pedometer  records,  I  found  a  daily  ac- 
tivity of  nearly  nine  miles.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  secure  such  records 
from  a  series  of  cities  and  average  and 
compare  them  so  as  to  get  a  standard. 
I  am  confident  that  these  records  would 
show  how  faithfully  the  lack  of  play 
facilities  is  recorded  in  a  lessened  activ- 
ity, poor  physical  development  and  low 
vitality. 

Such  an  investigation  would  cost  con- 
siderable, but  it  would  give  a  direct  phys- 
ical measure  of  how  great  a  handicap 
restricted  play  spaces,  dirty  and  danger- 
ous streets,  and  a  \\arm  climate  are  to 
children. 
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The*  cottages,  containing   four  rooms,  were  built  by  the  Standard  Buildings,   Inc., 
for  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Co. 


EDUCING  THE  COST  OF  SMALL 
HOUSES 

Now  THAT  the  disadvantage  of 
tenement  or  barrack  dwellings  are  being 
recognized  effort  is  being  made  by 
manufacturers,  who  have  found  that  it 
pays  to  provide  good  homes  for  their 
employes,  and  even  more  by  those  who 
are  seeking,  to  improve  social  conditions 
in  our  cities,  to  find  some  method  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  building  small 
houses.  This  problem  is  engaging  the 
attention  of  architects  and  builders 
throughout  the  country  who  believe  that 
it  can  be  solved  on  a  sound  financial 
basis.  Among  them  is  the  Standard 
Buildings,  Inc..  which  has  recently  de- 
signed and  erected  one  and  two  story 
cottages  for  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navi- 
gation Co.  at  Hauto,  near  Lansford, 
Pa.,  and  a  row  of  two  family  houses  at 
Xew  Haven,  Conn. 

The  walls  in  these  houses  are  of  hol- 
low tile,  of  which  a  new  size  was  made — 
6  by  12  inches  face  by  6  inches  thick 
with  double  air  spaces — so  there  would 
be  no  need  of  stucco  or  other  outside 
covering.  The  price  of  such  houses 
would,  of  course,  vary  somewhat  with 
location,  availability  of  material  and 
labor  costs. 

Three  types  of  houses  have  been 
erected: 

(1)  Bungalows    containing    a     large 
living-room,   two    double    bedrooms   of 
over  800  cubic  feet  of  air  capacity  each, 
and  a  kitchen.    There  is  a  center  chim- 
ney, a  water  closet,  a  soapstone  wash- 
tub  and  sink.     The  cooking  range  will 
heat  the  house  from  the  living-room  in 
winter   and   in    summer   can   be   moved 
into  the  kitchen.    There  is  a  large  front 
porch  and  a  smaller  one  in  the  rear.  The 
hollow  tile  in  these  bungalows  is  smooth 
on  the  interior  and  is  whitewashed,  do- 
ing away   with   the  use  of  plaster  and 
presenting  a  most  durable  surface  prac- 
tically proof  against  wear  and  tear. 

(2)  Five-room  two-story  houses.   The 
rooms    in    the     second    story    are     full 
height.     There  is  a  living-room,  dining- 
room,  kitchen,  two  bedrooms  and  a  bath. 
Also    a    cemented    cellar    and    excellent 
hot-air  furnace. 

(3)  Six-room  houses,  similar  to  those 
with  four  rooms  but  with  a  larger  liv- 
ing-room and  three  bedroom?. 
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Good  closets  are  provided  in  all  these 
houses.  The  five-  and  six-room  houses 
are  plastered  in  the  usual  way  with  a 
white  finishing  coat.  The  cheapest  of 
the  houses  costs  $750.  It  contains  three 
rooms  and  water-closet.  In  the  kitchen 
is  a  sink  with  running  water.  From 
this  the  price  mounts  to  a  six-room 
house,  containing  bath  as  well  as  water 
closet,  which  costs  $2,575.  The  cheap- 
est house  with  bath  costs  $1,500  and 
contains  five  rooms. 

The  builders  present  a  table  of  fig- 
ures to  show  that  these  houses  could 
rent  for  from  $6  a  month  for  the  cheap- 
est to  $19  a  month  for  the  most  ex- 
pensive and  yet  yield  a  profit  of  from 
2  to  13  per  cent, — the  more  expensive 
houses  being  the  least  profitable.  The 
cost  of  the  land,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  be  included  in  figuring  these  profits. 


RECREATION  IN  CHARLESTOWN 

Charleston,  first  city  in  South  Carolina 
to  have  a  municipal  playground,  has  this 
year  appropriated  $2,500  for  the  opera- 
tion of  two  playgrounds.  A  trained 
supervisor  is  giving  his  entire  time  the 
year  round,  and  a  director  for  girls' 
activities  is  on  duty  afternoons. 

As  early  as  1900  the  women  of  the 
Civic  Club  opened  a  playground  in 
Charles/ton  but  lack  of  funds  forced 
them  to  give  it  up  after  two  years.  In 
1910  the  city  opened  a  municipal  play- 
ground and  turned  its  operation  over  to 
a  commission  of  nine,  of  whom  five  are 
women,  members  of  the  Civic  Club.  The 
appropriation  was  $700  in  1911;  it  was 
increased  to  $1,000  in  1912,  $1,500  in 
1913,  and  $2,500  in  1914. 


THE  MOVIES  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

A  study  of  motion  picture  shows  in 
Philadelphia  was  made  during  the  past 
winter  by  a  special  committee  of  the 
local  Social  Workers'  Club.  It 
was  sought  to  discover  "who  attend  and 
why,"  and  "what  they  find."  The  study 
indicated  that  the  shows  are  not  so  ex- 
clusively children's  theaters  as  some  of 
the  committee  had  supposed ;  that  while 
some  pictures  are  cheap,  vulgar  and  ex- 
cessively melodramatic,  the  standard  on 
the  whole  is  high;  and  that  great  dan- 
ger lay  in  the  lack  of  proper  ventilation, 
in  eye  strain  due  to  frequent  attendance 
where  worn-out  machines  and  films  are 
used,  and  in  inadequate  policing  and 
lighting. 

A  questionaire  was  sent  to  several 
grammar  and  high  schools  to  find  out 
what,  aside  from  the  cheapness,  was  the 
charm  of  the  "movie,"  what  type  of 
pictures  was  most  popular  and  whether 
interest  varied  with  sex  and  age  and 
race.  Out  of  2,531  grammar  scholars 
2,170  had  attended  9,813  times  the  pre- 
ceding month — boys  averaging  5  times 
and  girls  3  1/3  times.  Colored  and  Ital- 
ian children,  perhaps  because  of  pov- 
erty, attended  least  often. 

Attendance  of  children,  measured  by 
grades,  indicated  that  as  children  grow 
older  they  tire  somewhat  of  the  pic- 
tures. Comic  pictures  were  preferred 
by  over  half  the  fifth-grade  pupils, 
while  educational  films  gained  in  popu- 
larity up  through  the  eighth-grade  pu- 
pils. Older  boys  inclined  away  from 


the  "movies"  and  toward  vaudeville  and 
girls  toward  the  drama  "because  it  is 
real"  and  "you  can  hear  what  they  say." 
Among  142  first  year  high  school  girls 
18  preferred  the  "movies,"  10  vaudeville 
and  103  plays.  Among  high-school  sen- 
iors 54  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  76  per 
cent  of  the  girls  preferred  the  play  to 
the  "movies." 

THREE  CITY  PLANS 

Erie,  Pa.,  Newark,  N.  [.,  and  Alton, 
111.,  have  recently  published  city  plans. 

"Greater  Erie"  is  a  volume  of  254 
pages,  profusely  illustrated  with  local 
views  and  maps,  pictures  showing  sug- 
gestive arrangements  in  other  cities, 
and  illustrations  of  proposed  changes  in 
Erie.  The  plan  was  prepared  by  John 
Nolen,  city  planner,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
who  associated  with  him  E.  P.  Goodrich 
of  New  York  as  consulting  engineer, 
Henry  C.  Ldng,  of  Boston,  as  expert 
on  commercial  developments  and  F.  Van 
Z.  Lane  as  traffic  expert.  The  work  was 
done  and  the  report  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  City  Planning  Commit- 
tee of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Board  of  Trade,  organized  in  1911. 
These  two  organizations  have  recently 
voted  to  amalgamate. 

The  city  plan  report  has  five  heads — 
streets,  railroads,  water  front,  build- 
ings and  open  spaces.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  features  is  the  proposed 
treatment  of  the  Lake  Erie  shore. 

The  Newark  city  plan  was  made  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  municipal  com- 
mission, David  Grotta,  president.  The 
expert  advisers  were  E.  P.  Goodrich 
and  George  B.  Ford  of  New  York. 
Suggestions  are  made  for  improve- 
ments in  the  street  system,  accompanied 
by  definite  notes  as  to  what  would  be  ac- 
complished and  how  much  the  cost 
would  be.  The  way  in  which  these  im- 
provements could  be  completed  within 
ten  years  under  existing  laws  is  shown. 

Charles  Mulford  Robinson  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  was  the  city  planner  en- 
gaged by  the  Alton  Board  of  Trade  in 
preparing  a  plan  for  that  city.  The  re- 
port is  based  upon  a  brief  examination 
of  the  city's  main  problems,  rather  than 
upon  precise  surveys  of  a  topographic, 
sociologic  and  economic  sort.  City 
maps  and  an  enlargement  of  the  city 
engineering  department  to  deal  with  un- 
usually difficult  engineering  problems 
are  proposed. 

HOUSING  AND  TOWN  PLANNING 

The  two  related  subjects  of  housing 
and  town  planning  form  the  title  of 
the  January  number  of  the  Annals 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science.  In  their  modern 
form,  they  are  comparatively  new  to  all 
except  a  few  specialists.  The  topics  of 
the  thirty-six  articles  here  brought  to- 
gether are  in  themselves  interesting  as 
showing  how  the  two  subjects  dovetail 
into  each  other  and  how  widespread  are 
their  ramifications. 

For  a  reader  who  already  knows  en- 
ough of  the  subjects  to  judge  and  to 
correlate  as  he  reads,  this  January  vol- 
ume of  the  annals  is  of  great  value. 
It  presents  many  facts  outside  the  scope 
of  common  knowledge,  it  challenges  ac- 


cepted beliefs,  it  stimulates  the  imagina- 
tion to  follow  unfamiliar  paths.  But  it 
is  not  a  text-book  to  be  accepted  with- 
out question.  Rather  it  is  a  sort  of  ex- 
amination paper  which  shows  how  much 
we  have  learned  and  indicates  how  much 
we  still  have  to  learn.  Many  of  the 
differences  of  opinion  which  it  expresses 
will  have  no  place  in  future  papers,  for 
we  shall  find  that  they  are  due  to  par- 
tial understanding. 

PRIZE  EOR  CIVIC  ESSAY 

Through  the  generosity  of  Morton 
Denison  Hull  of  Chicago,  the  National 
Municipal  League  has  established  an  an- 
nual prize  of  $250  to  be  awarded  for 
the  best  essay  on  a  subject  connected 
with  municipal  government.  The  com- 
petition is  open  to  post-graduate  stu- 
dents who  are,  or  who  have  been  within 
a  year  preceding  the  date  of  competition, 
registered  in  any  college  or  university 
of  the  United  States  offering  distinct 
and  independent  instruction  in  munici- 
pal government. 

For  1914  the  prize  will  be  awarded 
for  the  best  essay  for  any  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  topics  which  have  been  an- 
nounced by  the  League.  The  list  may 
be  obtained  by  addressing  the  National 
Municipal  League,  703  North  American 
Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Sources  of  Information  on  Recrea- 
tion is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  just  is- 
sued by  the  Department  of  Recreation 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  While 
not  exhaustive,  the  list  includes  the  best 
of  the  up-to-date  books,  pamphlets  and 
magazine  articles.  Arrangement  is  made 
by  subjects:  General  Equipment  and 
Administration,  Social  Centers,  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Clubs,  Recreation  in  Rural 
Communities,  Games  and  Dramatics, 
Athletics,  Sports  and  Outings,  Folk 
Dancing,  Story  Telling,  Holidays,  Fes- 
tivals and  Pageants,  School  Gardens, 
Public  Baths,  Home  Recreation,  Study 
Courses  for  Play  Leaders,  and  Surveys. 

A  report  on  public  and  semi-public 
comfort  stations  in  New  York  City, 
based  upon  a  study  from  social,  sanitary 
and  economic  points  of  view,  has  been 
published  by  the  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  of  the  New  York  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor.  There  are  many  recommenda- 
tions covering  construction,  sanitary 
equipment  and  greater  serviceability. 

Public  stations  are  reported  to  be 
strikingly  superior  to  many  under  private 
control,  notably  those  in  connection  with 
the  subways  and  elevated  railroads. 


A  summer  school  of  town  planning 
will  be  held  August  1-15  in  London. 
The  committee  in  charge  is  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Raymond  Unwin  and 
the  course  will  be  given  in  the  buildings 
of  the  University  of  London.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  lectures  there  will  be  excur- 
sions and  visits  to  places  which  illus- 
trate the  principles  of  town  planning. 
An  exhibition  of  maps  and  plans  is  to 
be  formed  to  facilitate  the  study.  In- 
formation may  be  obtained  by  address- 
ing J.  S.  Rathbone,  Fitzalan  House, 
Church  End,  Finchley,  London,  N. 
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R.   GEIER'S    WORK    IN    THE    CINCINNATI    DEPART- 
MENT OF  CHARITIES-BY  W.  J.  NORTON 

DIRECTOR.  COUNCIL  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 


FULL  of  challenges  is  the  sec- 
ond annual  report  of  Dr.  Otto  P.  Geier, 
retiring  superintendent  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Charities  and  Correction  of 
Cincinnati.  But  there  is  also  an  in- 
teresting record  of  Dr.  Geier's  answers 
to  his  own  challenges. 

"In  strong  contrast."  says  Dr.  Grier 
in  his  report,  "to  the  transformation 
that  has  been  wrought  in  those  city  de- 
partments which  serve  all  of  the  people 
is  the  comparative  lack  of  advancement 
in  the  welfare  departments  whose  func- 
tions are  to  care  for  the  unfortunate, 
the  sick  and  the  delinquent.  . 

"It  was  brought  home  to  the  manage- 
ment of  these  institutions,"  pursues  the 
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report,  "that  the  18,000  dependent,  dis- 
eased, and  delinquent  people  that  they 
were  housing  were  but  the  results  of 
certain  social  ills  of  the  community,  and 
that  the  treatment  of  these  particular  in- 
dividuals, laudable  as  it  was,  was  mere- 
ly palliative, — a  curative  process  for  a 
few,  rather  than  a  preventive  one  for 
the  mass.  With  this  broader  vision 
came  the  readiness  to  join  with  private 
charities  in  coping  with  the  whole 
problem,  and  the  desire  to  know  whether 
each  institution  was  measuring  up  to 
modern  requirements." 

Acting  on  the  spirit  of  co-operation  the 
Charities  Department  became  the  domi- 
nant leader  of  all  the  social  forces  of  the 


city.  Expenditures  for  outdoor  relief  were 
delegated  to  the  Associated  Charities. 
The  Anti-Tuberculosis  League  was 
made  the  clearing  house  for  tuberculosis 
patients.  Applicants  to  the  City  Tu- 
berculosis Hospital  were  admitted  only 
by  way  of  the  league's  clinic;  and  dis- 
charged patients  were  returned  to  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  clinic 
physician  and  nurses.  Influx  of  non- 
residents to  the  General  Hospital  was 
stopped  and  the  flow  of  hospital  popu- 
lation quickened  through  co-operative 
work  with  the  Hospital  Social  Service 
Commission. 

Chattel  mortgage  loan  sharks,  except 
two,  were  driven  from  Cincinnati  by  a 
joint  campaign  between  the  department 
and  the  Citizens  Mortgage  and  Loan 
Company.  Fake  solicitors  of  charity 
funds  were  checked  by  co-operation 
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THE  LINES,  WHICH 
WERE  COLORED  IN  THE 
ORIGINAL,  TRACE  BACK  TO 

THEIR  HOMES  THE  TUBER- 
CULOSIS    AND     VENEREAL 
PATIENTS    IN    CITY    HOS- 
PITALS   AND    THE    IXMVTES   OF    THE    INFIRMARY    AND   THE    WORKHOUSE    OF    CINCINNATI.       ALMOST 
TWO-THIRDS  OF   THEM    CAME   FROM    THE  TENEMENT  DISTRICTS,    WHERE    ONE-THIRD    OF    THE    TOTAL 
POPULATION  OF    THE    CITY    LIVES    IX    OXE-XINETEEXTIt    OF   ITS   AREA.      FROM   A    MAP   PREPARED  BY 

DR.  GEIER'S   PEPAKTMENT. 
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with  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 
Two  colored  solicitors  who  had  collect- 
ed $9,000  were  prosecuted  by  the  de- 
partment and  imprisoned.  Shantytown, 
the  open  sore  of  Cincinnati's  housing 
problem,  was  burned. 

Pursuing  "the  desire  to  know  whether 
each  institution  was  measuring  up  to 
modern  requirements,"  the  department, 
through  its  Bureau  of  Social  Investi- 
gation and  Relief,  made  a  number  of  in- 
teresting studies.  An  investigation  of 
the  infirmary  revealed  that  10  per  cent 
of  the  inmates  were  persons  not  proper- 
ly a  charge  upon  the  community.  A 
similar  study  was  made  at  the  hospij 
tal  and  the  adoption  of  the  National 
Conference  Transportation  Rules  fol- 
lowed. Strict  enforcement  of  these 
rules  stopped  "passing  on"  to  Cincinnati, 
and  insured  sensible,  humane  treatment 
of  itinerant  dependents.  People  who 
formerly  placed  their  aged  parents  in 
the  city  almshouse  now  support  them. 
Approximately  $1,500  each  year  is  col- 
lected from  persons  able  to  pay  for  their 
parents'  support  but  unable  to  give  them 
personal  care. 

The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  at 
the  request  of  the  Charities  Depart- 
ment, made  an  investigation  of  the  old 
House  of  Refuge  and  suggested  a  com- 
plete reorganization  of  methods,  pend- 
ing the  completion  of  a  cottage  plan 
home  for  delinquent  boys  and  girls  now 
building.  A  system  of  mothers'  pensions 
has  been  put  into  force  by  the  depart- 
ment so  that  children  may  be  kept  at 
home  instead  of  being  committed  to  the 
House  of  Refuge. 

Another  activity  of  the  department 
was  a  survey  of  Cincinnati's  institu- 
tional population  to  trace  some  of  the 
contributing  causes  of  their  being  pub- 
lic charges,  which  showed  that  70  per 
cent  of  the  inmates  of  the  city's  institu- 
tions came  from  the  tenement  districts. 
One-third  of  Cincinnati's  population 
lives  in  1/19  of  the  city's  area.  Certain 
localities  in  the  densely  populated  sec- 
tions, the  survey  showed,  were  con- 
tributing heavily  to  crime,  disease  and 
dependency. 

On  September  1,  1913,  there  were  in 
city  institutions  the  following  inmates 
coming  from  one  block  in  which  the 
"Silver  Moon,"  a  notorious  tenement, 
is  located:  two  cases  of  tuberculosis, 
six  cases  of  venereal  disease,  two  pris- 
oners in  the  work  house,  two  infirmary 
inmates  and  one  contagious  disease  hos- 
pital case.  This  block,  through  social 
neglect,  was  costing  the  city  about  $25 
per  day. 

The  report  covers  two  full  vears  of 
Dr.  Geier's  superintendency.  Not  the 
least  service  he  has  rendered  to  Cincin- 
nati is  a  widespread  awakening  of  the 
community  to  an  interest  in  its  social 
problems,  through  a  well-conducted  pub- 
licity campaign.  In  fact,  to  this  aroused 
interest  may  be  directly  traced  the  de- 
termination of  the  new  administration 
to  retain  this  new  department  in  its  en- 
tirety, with  its  efficient  methods  and 
non-partisan  staff.  It  also  probablv 
brought  about  the  appointment  of  an 
able  social  worker  as  successor  to  the  re- 
tiring superintendent,  who  will  carry  on 
the  work  so  effectively  started  by  Dr. 
Oeier. 
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LASS1FYING    THE     MARYLAND 
STATE  SUBSIDIES 


THE    SEVENTH     BIENNIAL    REPORT 

of  the  Maryland  Board  of  Charities  and 
Correction,  recently  published,  is  re- 
markable in  that  it  is  an  account  of  the 
charities  of  a  state  which  still  clings 
to  the  subsidy  system.  Maryland's  pol- 
icy in  regard  to  its  charitable  obliga- 
tions has  been  one  of  giving  lump  ap- 
propriations to  all  kinds  of  institutions. 
The  list  of  state-aided  institutions,  in- 
cludes almost  everything  from  a  state 
hospital  for  the  insane  with  1,500  pa- 
tients, to  a  small  day  nursery  with  an 
average  attendance  of  only  eight  or 
nine  children. 

This  is  the  first  report  of  this  board 
gotten  out  by  a  trained  social  worker, 
and  it  endeavors  to  deal  with  principles 
and  show  the  lack  of  system  under 
which  one  or  two  million  dollars  a 
year  have  been  dealt  out  by  the  state 
treasury.  After  describing  a  system  of 
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reports  and  records,  which  did  not  ex- 
ist prior  to  the  present  board,  the  re- 
port endeavors  to  set  forth  principles 
on  which  state  aid  should  be  given. 

It  divides  all  state  charities  into  two 
parts:  1.  Those  dealing  with  such  sub- 
jects as  are  everywhere  recognized  to 
be  solely  subjects  of  state  care,  such  as 
the  insane  and  the  delinquents,  with 
none  of  which  do  private  charities  at- 
tempt to  deal;  2.  Those  which  are  con- 
ducted under  private  auspices  but  which 
in  Maryland,  in  the  past,  have  been 
practically  supported  by  the  state,  such 
as  general  hospitals,  child-caring  insti- 
tutions and  homes  for  the  aged. 

The  board  feels  that  it  is  the  state's 
first  duty  to  provide  for  the  first  of  these 
classes,  and  then  give  whatever  it  can 
afford  to  the  second. 

Whenever  aid  is  given  to  the  second 
class,  it  should  be  under  the  following 
conditions:  1.  No  appropriation  should 
be  granted  for  any  purpose  unless  either 
the  community  is  protected  from  dan- 
ger or  harm,  or  the  work  is  necessary 
to  guarantee  the  future  of  the  state. 
2.  Until  the  state  is  in  a  position  to 


perform  a  service  for  all  the  people,  it 
has  no  right  to  perform  it  for  any. 
3.  The  state  owes  to  the  people  for 
whom  the  service  is  directly  perform- 
ed a  duty  to  see  that  they  get  the  best 
treatment  it  can  give  to  them.  4.  The 
state  is  under  obligations  to  the  tax- 
payer to  see  that  these  services  are 
secured  for  the  least  amount  of  money 
whether  the  instrumentality  used  be 
public  or  private. 

In  order  to  put  the  above  enumerated 
principles  into  operation,  and  to  correct 
certain  other  abuses,  the  report  recom- 
mends the  enactment  of  a  law  provid- 
ing for  its  own  reorganization  by  plac- 
ing the  board  on  a  non-partisan  basis, 
and  providing  that  two  of  its  members 
be  women.  This  law  would  also  give 
it  supervision  over  all  charitable  insti- 
tutions in  the  state,  create  a  licensing 
system  similar  to  that  of  Ohio  for  all 
child-caring  institutions,  and  put  the 
payment  of  the  state  appropriations  on  a 
contract  basis. 

kRACTICAL  SOCIOLOGY  IN  KEN- 
TUCKY-By  Alexander  Johnson 

THE  DEPARTMENT  of  history  and 
sociology  of  the  University  of  Kentucky 
has  just  published  a  preliminary  report 
on  the  county  infirmaries  (almshouses) 
of  the  state.  It  is  founded  on  informa- 
tion collected  from  county  judges  and 
attorneys,  students  and  interested  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  The  report  dis- 
cusses location,  farms,  buildings,  sup- 
erintendents, inmates,  religious  consola- 
tion and  needs,  and  makes  some  recom- 
mendations. 

Two  statistical  tables  are  given.  One 
shows  property  value  and  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  the  infirmaries  in  98  of  the 
counties  of  the  state.  The  other  gives 
number  and  class  of  inmates  by  sex. 
age,  race  and  mental  and  physical  con- 
dition. The  number  of  inmates  in  each 
institution  varies  from  1  to  74,  the  aver- 
age being  about  12.  The  cost  per  week 
per  capita  ranges  from  $6  in  an  infirm- 
ary with  24  inmates,  to  75  cents  in  one 
where  there  are  74.  The  latter  is  on  a 
farm  of  120  acres  worth  $100  an  acre 
under  a  superintendent  with  a  salary  of 
$1,200  a  year. 

Striking  discrepancies  are  shown.  For 
instance,  one  county  has  buildings  cost- 
ing $25,000  on  a  farm  of  80  acres  with 
29  inmates,  15  of  whom  are  classed  as 
workers.  Another  has  buildings  worth 
$500  on  a  farm  of  150  acres  with  17  in- 
mates, all  of  whom  are  reported  as  work- 
ers, although  4  are  said  to  be  paraly- 
tics. On  a  few  of  the  farms  the  build- 
ing consists  of  an  old  log  cabin,  others 
have  modern  buildings. 

The  report  is  not  presented  as  com- 
plete, but  it  is  an  interesting  and  valu- 
able document.  There  is  no  state  of- 
ficial board  which  is  concerned  with  the 
statistics  or  the  management  of  the 
almshouses,  and  the  department  of 
sociology  has  a  clear  field.  The  report 
shows  the  opinion  of  the  department  as 
to  the  kind  of  "sociology"  that  is  worth 
studying.  As  class  material  for  stu- 
dents, it  is  of  value  for  several  different 
reasons. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  old-fashioned 
institution  of  higher  education  that 
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chiefly  concerns  itself  and  its  students 
with  the  classics,  t<>  the  modern  univer- 
sity alive  to  the  needs  of  its  state  and 
the  problems  of  modern  civilization. 
Such  reports  as  this  one  from  Kentucky 
clearly  show  to  which  class  this  univer- 
sity aims  to  belong. 
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EW   JERSEY    CHARITIES    CON- 
FERENCE 


PABTKVLAI  I.VTERK>T  at  the 
onference  of  Charities  and 
held  at  .Vsburv  Park,  cen- 
tered on  the  wnlnws'  pensions  report 
presented  by  Caroline  B.  Alexander,  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Children's 
Guardians  which  administers  the  New 
Jersey  pension  law.  After  a  vear's  work- 
under  the  law,  Mrv  Alexander  reported 
families  pensioned,  nearly  50  per 
cent  of  those  applying.  ,m.I  ''_'_'  children 
kept  in  their  homes.  She  called  atten- 
tion to  the  large  number  of  feeble-mind- 
ed women  applying  to  the  board  and 
of  women  whose  husbands  had  died  from 
tuberculosis  or  from  industrial  accidents. 
The  inadequacy  of  relief  granted  by 
the  law,  Mrs.  Alexander  said,  made  it 
necessary  for  mothers  to  supplement 
their  income  by  work. 

Although  there  are  about  1,000  ap- 
plications on  file,  the  board  has  not  been 
supplied  with  funds  to  secure  more 
agents  and  ceased  granting  pensions  on 
February  1.  The  1914  Legislature,  how- 
ever, has  appropriated  $8.000  for  admin- 
itive  expenses  for  the  year  begin- 
ning November  1. 

A  meeting  which  was  particularly 
helpful  to  the  large  number  of  over- 
seers of  the  poor  in  attendance  was  one 
dealing  with  Municipal  Treatment  of 
the  Common  Drunk.  The  Rev.  Henrv 
B.  Wilson  of  Boonton  spoke  on  the  re- 
sults accomplished  in  his  town  under 
the  state  law  which  provides  for  a  board 
of  protectors  empowered  to  prepare  a 
list  of  habitual  drunkards,  and  to  act  as 
a  parole  board  for  them. 

The  officers  of  the  conference  for  1915 
are  president.  Seymour  I..  Cromwell  of 
the  State  Charities  Aid  Association ; 
vice-president,  David  F.  Weeks,  super- 
intendent of  the  State  Village  for  Epi- 
leptics at  Skillman;  treasurer,  Isaac  (  . 
Ogden  of  the  Orange  Bureau  of  Chari- 
ties; and  secretary,  Ernest  D.  Easton  of 
the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association.  New- 
ark. 

PROBATION  WORK  IN  NEW  YORK 
STATE 

THE  123  SALARIED  officers  of  New 
York  city  together  with  volunteer 
workers  in  courts  and  others  interested 
in  probation,  met  recently  in  a  series  of 
conferences  arranged  by  the  State  Pro- 
bation Commission,  of  which  Homer 
Folks  is  president. 

Among  the  practical  problems  dis- 
cussed were  truancy  and  co-operation 
with  schools.  It  was  the  almost  unani- 
mous conclusion  that  truancv  is  a  prob- 
lem the  schools  and  not  the  juvenile 
courts  ought  to  handle.  In  few  cities 
are  the  schools  handling  the  problem 
adequately,  certainly  not  in  New  York, 
it  was  pointed  out. 

The  need  of  preliminary  investigation 
before  probation,  especially  for  adults. 
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In   the  original,  the  dots  are  raised,  not  black. 

Imagine  a  .New  York  business  lan  unable  to  read  a  word  in  a  Chicago  news- 
paper, because  the  characters  in  which  it  was  printed  were  meaningless  to  him. 
Vet  a  blind  person,  having  learned  only  one  dot  system,  can  not  read  the  others. 
1  he  uniform  typt  ';-e  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Blind,  which  has 

been  working  since  1'JOo  to  secure  a  standard  dot  system,  has  used  this  striking 
illustration  in  an  appeal  for  funds  to  carry  on  its  work  until  the  biennial  conven- 
tion at  Berkeley,  Cal..  in  I'.M.'i.  Its  final  report  will  be  made  at  that  time. 


was  urged.  On  the  other  hand,  loading 
down  a  probation  officer  with  investi- 
gations to  the  exclusion  of  real  proba- 
tion work,  which  must  be  intensive  per- 
sonal work  with  a  limited  number  of 
cases,  was  decried. 

The  annual  report  of  the  State  Pro- 
bation Commission  showed  16,144  per- 
sons placed  on  probation  the  past  year, 
10.739  of  them  adults  and  5,405  children 
under  16.  This  is  10  per  cent  increase 
over  the  year  before  and  63  per  cent 
over  any  earlier  year.  There  are  486 
probation  officers  in  the  state,  52  more 
than  the  year  before,  159  of  them  are 
salaried.  When  the  commission  began 
its  work  in  1906  there  were  only  30.  The 
commission  is  working  for  one  or  more 
salaried  officers  in  every  county.  The 
largest  cities  still  without  officers  are 
Klnnra,  Niagara  Falls,  New  Rochelle 
and  Newburgh. 

CHILD-HELPING   WORK  IN    NEW 
ENGLAND 

A  KEi'EST  tri-state  conference  at 
Boston  served  to  bring  out  interesting 
information  in  regard  to  child-caring 
work  in  three  states  of  New  England 
— not  the  evenly  progressive  and  modern 
section  that  many  of  its  people  might 
desire. 

Vermont  is  one  of  the  four  states  of 
the  Union  without  a  child-helping  so- 
ciety. But  the  leading  children's  agency, 
the  Kurn  Hattin  Homes  near  Bellows 
Falls,  is  negotiating  for  closer  rela- 
tions with  .he  New  England  Home  for 
Little  Wanderers  at  Boston. 

The  Maine  Children's  Committee  was 
reported  to  have  developed  into  an  ef- 
ficient agency  which,  also,  will  work 
closely  with  the  New  England  Home  for 
Little  Wanderers. 

This  institution,  which  is  a  home  in 
a  temporary  sense  only,  as  its  chief 
work  is  placing-out  children  in  families, 
has  become  the  guiding  force  in  much  of 
the  child-helping  work  of  New  England. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Frederic  H. 
Knight,  it  has  developed  the  most  mod- 
ern methods  of  placing-out  children,  and 
of  stimulating  co-operation  with  other 
organizations. 


Xew  Hampshire  has  just  organized 
the  Children's  Aid  and  Protective  So- 
ciety. The  secretary,  Mrs.  Alice  B.  Mont- 
gomery, has  for  several  years  been  the 
agent  at  Northampton  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children.  This  society  has 
an  ample  field,  for  New  Hampshire,  al- 
though an  agricultural  state  with  its 
largest  city  of  only  70,000,  stands 
second  only  to  New  York  in  ratio  of 
orphan  asylum  population.  Moreover, 
it  has  been  exceedingly  generous  in  its 
expenditures  for  children's  institutions. 
Hastings  H.  Hart  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  estimates  that  the  state  has 
an  investment  of  $1,600,000  in  children's 
institutions,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
$3.70  per  inhabitant.  New  York  has 
only  $3.50.  A  good  many  children  are 
in  almshouses,  the  one  at  Hillsboro  hav- 
ing 43. 

The  legislative  commission  to  look 
into  the  condition  of  dependent,  neglect- 
ed, delinquent  and  defective  children 
long  ago  used  up  its  parsimonious  ap- 
propriation of  $600  and  has  raised  funds 
privately  to  go  on  with  its  study  of 
feeble-minded  children.  The  members 
are  Mrs.  Frank  Streeter  of  Concord, 
Father  Brophy  and  Professor  Wood. 
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O  OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATIONS 
IN    RURAL  INDIA 

GREAT  BRITAIN  is  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  the  land  in  which  co-opera- 
tive principles  were  developed  and  in 
which  co-operative  business  has  attained 
its  highest  success.  In  England,  how- 
ever, the  movement  has  been  more  suc- 
cessful among  urban  than  among  rural 
people.  In  Ireland  and  throughout  the 
British  Empire  the  condition  is  reversed, 
and  agricultural  co-operation  shows  the 
greater  achievement, 

A  review  of  the  co-operative  credit 
movement  in  India,  presented  by  Henry 
D.  Baker  in  the  Daily  Consular  and 
Trade  Reports,  shows  strikingly  that  co- 
operation can  be  successfully  engrafted 
by  Britishers  upon  a  people  remote  both 
in  space  and  in  race. 

The  total  membership  in  co-operative 
associations  of  India  in  October,  1913, 
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was  573,000,  an  increase  of  160,000  over 
the  preceding  year.  There  were  in  all 
8,771  societies,  those  of  rural  India  com- 
prising a  membership  of  six  times  that 
of  the  city  societies. 

The  co-operative  movement  did  not 
grow  spontaneously  out  of  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  India,  but  was  consciously 
fostered  by  Lord  Curzon  through  the 
government  of  India.  In  1904  an  act  was 
passed  sanctioning  the  appointment  in 
each  province  of  an  officer  to  organize 
co-operative  credit  societies.  Interest 
rates  for  small  farmers  were  shortly  re- 
duced through  co-operative  organization, 
from  between  25  and  30  per  cent  to  from 
6  to  15  per  cent. 

The  government  has  assisted  these  so- 
cieties chiefly  through  advice,  super- 
vision, and  auditing  of  their  accounts, 
rather  than  through  loans.  Government 
supervision  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
low  interest  rates  obtained  by  these  as- 
sociations. 

The  co-operative  credit  societies  are 
now  being  made  a  medium  for  the  pur- 
chase of  agricultural  implements,  and  for 
the  dissemination  of  agricultural  instruc- 
tion. 

CONNECTICUT     WELFARE 
WORKERS'  CONFERENCE 

RECREATION,  the  education  and 
care  of  the  feeble-minded,  and  the  co- 
ordination of  public  and  private  chari- 
ties, were  given  particular  attention  at 
the  Connecticut  State  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  held  at  Bridge- 
port, April  26  to  28. 

In  the  matter  of  recreation,  Josephine 
Clement,  manager  of  the  Bijou  Dream 
motion  picture  theater  in  Boston,  told 
of  her  five  years'  experience  in  provid- 
ing the  public  with  a  model  theater. 
Plans  for  similar  theaters  are  afoot  in 
two  other  cities.  Mrs.  Clement  declared 
from  her  experience  that  they  are  self- 
supporting  and  yield  almost  as  much 
revenue  and  a  great  deal  more  satisfac- 
tion to  the  owner  than  do  others. 

Julia  Schoenfeld  and  J.  Herbert  Wil- 
son of  the  National  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America  em- 
phasized the  necessity  of  well  regulated 
dance  halls,  bowling  alleys  and  picture 
shows  and  of  public  playgrounds  where 
a  "spirited  director  is  a  lot  more  de- 
sirable than  expensive  apparatus." 

Bringing  the  question  of  recreation 
home  to  Bridgeport.  Mrs.  Upham,  in- 
dustrial Secretary  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
said  that  a  petition  circulated  in  the  city 
had  brought  in  600  signatures  of  work- 
ing girls  demanding  dance  halls  where 
no  liquor  should  be  sold  and  where  they 
might  enjoy  themselves  in  safety. 

Connecticut  was  scored  heavily  for 
inadequate  care  of  the  insane  and  feeble- 
minded. Alexander  Johnson,  of  the 
Vineland  Training  School,  said  that 
whereas  only  five  acres  of  land  in  Con- 
necticut were  set  aside  for  defective 
children,  it  would  take  hundreds  of  acres 
to  lay  out  a  suitable  colony  for  this 
class  of  unfortunates. 

In  arguing  the  question  of  the  best 
methods  of  dispensing  relief,  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  was  that  the  matter  of 
superintending  charity,  whether  public 
or  private,  should  be  in  the  hands  of 


experts  and  that  politics  and  changes 
of  administrations  should  not  affect  the 
office. 

Time  was  well  economized  at  the  Con- 
necticut conference  by  the  arrangement 
of  "round  table  meetings"  where  vari- 
ous subjects  were  discussed  which  could 
not  be  taken  up  at  the  general  sessions. 
The  officers  of  the  conference  elected 
for  1914  are:  president,  Schuyler  Mer- 
ritt,  Stamford ;  treasurer,  William  N. 
Travis,  Stamford;  secretary,  Spencer 
Gordon,  Bridgeport. 

CONFERENCE      OF      RELIGIOUS 
AND    SOCIAL    WORKERS 

A  SIGN  of  new  and  better  times 
just  ahead  was  registered  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  North  American  Student  Move- 
ments in  a  conference  at  Garden  City, 
N.  Y.,  of  fifty  of  their  representatives 
and  twenty-five  men  and  women  selected 
as  advisers  because  of  their  leadership 
in  social  thought  and  action.  Over 
1,500  groups  with  125,000  students  in 
about  1,000  American  and  Canadian  col- 
leges and  universities  were  represented, 
all  of  whom  have  been  recruited  by  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  the  Stu- 
dent Volunteer  Movement. 

It  was  a  heart-to-heart,  face-to-face 
interchange  of  personal  experiences  and 
views,  with  no  non-conducting  manu- 
scripts or  set  speeches  intervening.  It 
was  the  first  of  its  kind,  for  never  be- 
fore had  just  these  divergently  special- 
ized interests  been  represented  in  any 
conference  quite  so  free  and  frank. 

The  most  surprising  unanimity  found 
expression  in  the  session  devoted  to  the 
woman's  movement,  especially  in  recog- 
nizing it  to  be  a  new  incursion  of  the 
race  consciousness,  and  not  merely  the 
movement  of  a  sex  or  class. 

The  theme  which  most  deeply  probed 
heart  and  conscience  was  The  Church 
and  the  Cross  in'  Industry.  It  drew 
forth  from  the  depths  confession  of  the 
personal  conviction  of  the  corporate  sin. 

The  discussion  of  social  action  for 
college  people  brought  out  the  cautiously 
developing  deploy  of  undergraduates  on 
fields  adapted  to  their  limited  service.. 
The  educational  and  spiritual  value  of 
such  contacts  and  co-operation  with 
real  life  was  abundantly  substantiated. 

The  recommendations  summing  up  the 
results  of  the  conference  for  use  in 
work  with  students  are,  in  brief: 

The  study  of  social  problems,  with  the 
immediate  intent  of  establishing  stand- 
ards of  simplicity  and  morality,  over- 
coming class  and  racial  prejudice,  and 
the  promotion  of  the  social  spirit 
through  service  in  college  and  in  the 
community ; 

The  negotiation  with  educational 
authorities  for  the  introduction  of  so- 
cial studies  and  emphasis  in  the  curri- 
culum : 

Standardizing  .  personal  and  public 
service  in  legislation,  administration  and 
community  action ; 

The  study  of  foreign  languages  and 
peoples  to  fit  students  to  help  solve  the 
problems  of  immigration ; 

The  work  in  agricultural  and  normal 
schools  to  select  and  enlist  workers  for 
rural  communities: 

The  inspiration  for  volunteer  and  pro- 


fessional social  work  by  group  study, 
special  lectures  and  co-operation  with 
community  work ; 

The  vocational  guidance  by  life-work 
conferences  and  personal  influence;  and 

The  practical  acquaintanceship  of 
student  secretaries  with  the  work  and 
methods  of  home  and  foreign  missionary 
agencies  in  religious  denominations. 

SHANGHAI  AND  THE   OCCIDENT 
— By  Francis  H.   McLean 

ONE  OF  THE  most  occidental  of 
world  movements  has  apparently  dropped 
one  seed  in  the  Orient.  In  the  treaty 
port  of  Shanghai,  China,  there  is  a  cam- 
paign on  foot  for  the  formation  of  a 
charity  organization  society.  So  far  as 
can  be  learned  this  does  not  involve  the 
first  experimentation  in  the  individual- 
ization  of  family  problems  in  an  ori- 
ental people.  Rather  only  the  imported 
problems  of  "hobos,  beach-combers, 
chaps  who  have  lost  their  sailor  papers," 
and  the  occasional  permanent  American 
or  English  family  in  temporary  difficul- 
ties are  in  the  minds  of  the  projectors. 

The  pressure  of  such  difficulties  can- 
not fail  to  be  diminished  after  a  time, 
and  one  queries  whether  eventually  there 
may  not  come  a  possibility  of  rendering 
some  interpretation  in  individual  family 
terms  of  the  real  social  problems  of  a 
treaty  port  at  the  gates — nay  within  the 
gates — of  this  mighty  but  still  unknown 
race. 


REMEDIAL  LOAN  SOCIETY  FOR  DALLAS 

Following  the  plan  of  the  Provident 
Loan  Society  of  New  York  and  others  in 
the  National  Federation  of  Remedial 
Loan  Associations,  a  group  of  citizens 
has  organized  the  Provident  Loan  So- 
ciety of  Dallas.  A  substantial  part  of 
the  required  capital  of  $50,000  has  al- 
ready been  subscribed. 

As  opposed  to  the  extortionate  charges 
made  upon  small  loans  by  the  loan 
sharks,  the  Dallas  society  will  charge 
only  what  is  necessary  to  pay  the  cost 
of  operation  and  a  dividend  to  stock- 
holders not  in  excess  of  6  per  cent  a 
year.  Any  additional  profits  will  be 
used  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  upon 
later  loans.  In  this  way  eventually  a 
large  proportion  of  the  profits  will  be 
turned  back  into  the  hands  of  borrowers. 
For  the  present  at  least  the  society  will 
loan  money  only  upon  security  of  per- 
sonal property.  Later  its  scope  may  be 
extended  to  include  loans  upon  assign- 
ments of  wages. 

POSTURE  LEAGUE 

The  American  Posture  League  has 
been  incorporated  in  New  York  state  to 
make  an  organized  campaign  to  secure 
a  "correct  posture  or  carriage  of  the 
body  as  of  fundamental  importance  for 
health  and  efficiency,  a  pronounced  ele- 
ment of  beauty  and  expression  of  en- 
ergy and  intelligence."  Points  of  im- 
mediate attack  are  school  furniture  and 
seats  in  cars,  theaters  and  other  public 
places.  The  president  and  founder  is 
Jessie  H.  Bancroft,  assistant  director 
of  physical  training  in  the  public  schools 
of  New  York  city.  Associated  with 
her  are  orthopedic  surgeons,  physical 
trainers  and  educators.  Headquarters 
are  at  30  Church  street,  New  York  city. 
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AVING  EYESIGHT:  EXHIBIT  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND-By  HENRY  C.  GREENE 

I  H-t.lJ  AGENT  FOR  CONSERVATION  OF  EYESIGHT.  MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


THE  CONSERVATION  of  eyesight  ex- 
hibit of  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
for  the  Blind  is  on  the  road.  Clean-cut 
and  often  popular  in  form,  its  propa- 
ganda is  none  the  less  solidly  based.  It 
depicts  the  methods  of  intensive  case- 
work, and  also  embodies  the  results  of 
laborious  research. 

To  the  novice, — and  who  is  not  a  nov- 
ice in  medical-social  work  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  eyesight? — this  exhibit 
brings  more  than  one  surprise.  The  im- 
portance of  syphilis  as  a  cause  of  eye 
disablement,  compared  with  gonorrhoea; 
the  prevalence  of  possibly  tubercular 
eye  disease  among  children ;  the  amount 
of  blindness  from  accidents,  both  in- 
dustrial and  non-industrial,  among 
adults;  the  preponderance  of  partial 
over  total  blindness;  the  possibilities  of 
preventing  blindness  by  organized  so- 
cial service,  these  are  a  few  of  its  more 
salient  points.  The  "cash  value"  of 
these  facts  is  seldom  far  to  seek. 

"What  is  blindness?"  asks  the  legis- 
lator. 

"Blindness."  answers  the  man  on  the 
street,  "blindness  is  darkness;  inability 
to  see  even  the  sun."  Likewise  say 
insurance  companies,  in  more  technical 
terms;  so  their  phrase  "total  and  irre- 
coverable blindness"  was  guilelessly 
written  into  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion law  of  Massachusetts. 

This  phrase  would  deny  their  ethical 
rights  to  great  numbers  of  workmen 
with  eyesight  ruined  by  industry,  were 
it  not  for  facts  shown  in  this  exhibit. 
In  graphic  form,  the  exhibit  has  made 
it  plain  that  the  insurance  phrase — a 
survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  old  world 
of  industrial  iniquity — covers  probably 
not  6  per  cent  of  these  men.  But  the 
facts  were  enough.  The  law  was  amend- 
ed, and  now  stands  as  the  one  Ameri- 
can statute  granting  explicitly  to  the 
victims  of  industry,  not  only  medical 
care  and  compensation  for  time  lost  and 
reduced  earning  capacity,  but  also  com- 
pensation for  practical  blindness,  that  is. 
for  the  reduction  of  vision  to  one-tenth 
of  normal. 

It  would  be  hard  to  devise  a  more 
promising  means  of  prevention.  Under 
this  new  law,  an  eye  injury  resulting  in 
practical  blindness  of  one  eye  or  both 
costs  the  employer,  or  his  insurance 
company,  from  $200  to  $4,000.  As  the 
neglect  of  any  eye  injury  may  make  it 
serious,  it  is  obviously  to  the  interest 
of  employers  and  insurance  companies, 
first  to  prevent  eye  injuries,  and  then  to 
secure  prompt  and  competent  treatment 
for  the  injuries  which  still  occur.  At 
least  one  large  insurance  company  has 
already  seen  this  point:  has  fixed  high 


standards  of  safety,  and  raised  its  in- 
surance rates  for  careless  employers. 

As  industrial  injuries  account  for 
some  7  per  cent  of  all  practical  blind- 
ness, and  as  one-half  may  probably  be 
prevented,  the  importance  of  such  work 
is  obvious. 

Though  one  employe  in,  a  thousand 
suffers  serious  eye  injury  each  year, 
one  disease  finds  still  more  victims.  As 
the  exhibit  shows,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
uninitiated,  this  most  prevalent  of  ser- 
ious eye  diseases  usually  attacks  children. 


TOTALLY     BLIND 

Loss  of  eyesight  from  an  explosion 
of  dynamite  in  a  mine. 

Showing  itself  in  raised  dots  (or  phlyc- 
tenules)  on  the  transparent  cornea,  it  is 
christened  phlyctenular  keratitis.  This 
name  throws  no  light  on  the  nature  of 
the  disease.  In  the  patients  themselves, 
however,  or  in  their  families,  tubercular 
joints,  glands,  etc.  suggest  the  probable 
cause.  And  medical  opinion,  both  in 
America  and  in  Germany,  tends  more 
and  more  to  confirm  the  opinion  that 
phlyctenular  keratitis,  in  Dr.  de  Schwei- 
riitz's  phrase,  probably  "represents  one 
of  the  attenuated  forms  of  ocular  tu- 
berculosis."1 

However  this  may  be,  the  treatment  of 
phlyctenular  keratitis,  as  the  exhibit 
shows,  has  given  Massachusetts  workers 
a  chance  for  successful  team  play.  With 
unwholesome  food  in  ill-ventilated  ten- 
ements, perhaps  with  ignorant  care, 
children  with  this  disease  may  suffer 
relapse  after  relapse,  till  their  eyes  are 
half  blind  with  scars.  Good  food  and 
fresh  air,  with  special  treatment  for 

'The  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind  Child,  by 
George  E.  de  Schweinitz.  M.D..  Phila- 
delphia. 1912. 


the  eyes  themselves,  are  the  patient's 
salvation. 

Now,  fresh  air  and  good  food  in  happy 
surroundings  are  present  and  to  spare  at 
the  Blind  Babies'  Nursery,  on  a  height 
beside  one  of  the  Boston  parks.  What 
more  enlightened  vote  then,  could  the 
trustees  of  the  Nursery  pass  than  one 
welcoming  these  children  to  share  house 
and  table  and  sunlit  playground  with  the 
Nursery's  blind  charges?  No  sooner 
said  than  done.  And  as  the  exhibit 
shows,  these  little  guests  of  the 
Nursery  also  have  expert  special  care, 
till  their  eyes  are  beyond  danger,  at  least 
of  quick  relapse.  For  last  year,  the 
Nursery  reports :  "Twelve  such  babies 
have  gone  back  to  their  homes,  not  only 
with  well  eyes,  but  with  greatly  im- 
proved general  health." 

In  the  pathetic  realm  of  infant  blind- 
ness the  Massachusetts  exhibit  gives 
ground  for  encouragement.  In  the  agi- 
tation against  ophthalmia  neonatorum, 
or  "babies'  sore  eyes,"  even  medical 
men  have  made  the  statement  that  this 
one  disease  causes  from  a  quarter  to 
a  third  of  all  blindness.  The  Massa- 
chusetts figures,  however,  show  such 
proportions  only  in  schools  for  the  blind ; 
while  among  the  new  cases  of  blindness 
only  about  2  per  cent  are  due  to  this 
disease. 

As  even  2  per  cent  is  still  too  high  a 
proportion  of  blindness  from  this  pre- 
ventable cause,  the  Massachusetts  ex- 
hibit illustrates  one  of  the  most  thor- 
ough existing  systems  for  still  further 
reducing  it.  In  half  a  dozen  pictures  it 
tells  the  story  of  a  baby  saved  from 
the  risk  of  life-long  darkness:  first,  it 
shows  us  the  desolate  Boston  alley  of 
the  baby's  birth;  next,  the  Board  of 
Health  which  demands  and,  by  prosecu- 
tion, secures  the  reporting  of  ophthal- 
mia ;  then  one  of  the  Board's  nurses  vis- 
iting the  tenement  to  examine  and  re- 
port ;  next,  the  hospital  by  a  sunny  river, 
to  which  the  baby  is  transferred;  and 
finally,  after  the  baby's  discharge,  the 
nurse  visiting  the  home  once  more  and 
finding  the  baby,  not  in  the  state  of  re- 
lapse against  which  she  must  guard,  but 
clear-eyed  and  well. 

Could  a  more  encouraging  contrast  be 
imagined?  Yet  social  service  is  no  pan- 
acea for  the  preservation  of  eyesight. 
The  results  of  social-medical  work  can- 
not rise  above  their  source  in  the  medi- 
cal staff.  Where  the  physicians  of  a 
clinic  tell  patients  with  a  syphilitic  dis- 
ease of  the  eye  (for  instance,  syphilitic 
iritis)  to  get  general  treatment  "outside," 
and  make  no  effort  to  keep  the  patient 
out  of  the  clutches  of  quacks,  the  social 
service  staff  must  work  largely  in  vain. 
Where  medical  officers  still  diagnose 
glaucoma  (which  means  certain  blind- 
ness, if  long  neglected)  and  fail  to  have 
the  patient  "calendared"  for  following-up, 
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the  presence  of  social  service  workers  in 
an  adjoining  room  can  do  little  to  limit 
this  major  cause  of  blindness.  Only  where 
the  medical  staff  is  humanely  imagina- 
tive, alert  and  closely  interrelated  with 
the  social  service  staff,  can  such  lapses 
give  place  to  really  efficient  service. 

If  the  percentage  of  patients  improved 
and  cured  can  be  increased  23  per  cent 
in  city  clinics,  by  the  interlocking  of 
social  with  modern  medical  work,  what 
can  be  done  in  towns  and  small  cities? 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the  Blind  has  partly  answered  the  ques- 
tion through  its  field  worker  for  chil- 
dren. As  the  exhibit  shows,  this  worker 
has  traveled  throughout  the  common- 
wealth, advising  with  the  parents  and 
friends  of  children  both  blind  and  threat- 
ened with  blindness. 

For  some  she  has  arranged  the  sight- 
less schooling  necessary  to  lessen  their 
inevitable  handicap.  For  others,  born 
with  cataract,  she  has  won  the  parents' 
consent  to  those  wearisomely  repeated 
operations  by  which  alone  fair  sight  can 
be  given  them.  For  others,  with  phlyc- 
tenular  keratitis,  she  has  secured  either 
expert  treatment  near  home,  or  a  vaca- 
tion for  upbuilding  of  general  health  at 
the  Blind  Babies'  Nursery.  For  others 
again,  whose  inherited  disease  threatens 
both  general  health  and  eyesight,  this 
worker  for  the  state's  children  has  found 
a  union  of  constitutional  and  local  treat- 
ment. 

A  map  of  the  commonwealth  dotted 
with  red  and  green,  suggests  this  field 
worker's  achievement  for  a  single  year. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  scattered 
green  dots  stand  for  the  blind  and  partly 
blind  children  to  whom  she  gave  needed 
educational  guidance :  seventy-three  red 
dots,  in  all  quarters  of  the  map,  represent 
children  for  the  preservation  of  whose 
eyesight  she  secured  expert  medical  care. 
Does  not  this  epitome  of  intensive  "case 
work,"  in  seventy-three  red  dots,  bring 
the  exhibit,  after  all,  to  the  most  satisfy- 
ing possible  close? 

For  on  such  a  basis  of  minute  and  per- 
sonal labor  only  can  more  sweeping  mea- 


sures of  law  and  administration  for  the 
preservation  of  eyesight  be  firmly 
planned  and  extended. 

Throughout  the  commonwealth  all 
hands  join,  one  may  almost  say,  in  the 
work  of  saving  such  children's  eyesight. 
The  state  Board  of  Health  distributes  a 
preventive  free,  and  urges  physicians  to 
report  the  symptoms  of  ophthalmia  ne- 
onatorum,  whether  of  gonorrhoeal  or  of 
other  origin.  Through  its  twelve  dis- 
trict medical  inspectors,  moreover,  it  im- 
mediately visits  every  reported  case  out- 
side of  Boston,  and  advises  with  the  lo- 
cal board  of  health  as  to  each  baby's 
treatment.  The  state  Board  of  Charity 
requires  the  use  of  a  preventive  at 
every  birth  occurring  in  any  lying-in 
hospital.  It  also  requires  that  the  state 
Board  of  Health  be  notified  whenever  a 
baby,  suffering  from  this  disease,  is  dis- 
charged, and  deals  with  every  violation 
of  these  hospital  rules  through  a  special 
agent.  The  Society  for  the  Prevention 


A   LITTLE  "CLINIC  TROTTER" 
Transferred  from  clinic  rooms  to- out-of- 
doors,  this  little  girl  is  being  saved  by  fresh 
air   and   good   food   as   well   as   treatment, 
from  life  long  darkness. 


of  Cruelty  to  Children  prosecutes  physi- 
cians in  all  parts  of  the  state,  whose 
negligence  and  violation  of  law  have 
resulted  in  blindness;  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society  has  impressed  the 
demand  for  due  care  on  the  profession 
by  admonishing  its  own  delinquent  mem- 
bers. By  these  means,  as  well  as  through 
publicity,  standards  are  being  raised  to- 
ward the  point  where  really  expert  treat- 
ment, with  the  assistance  of  at  least  one 
trained  nurse,  will  be  demanded  for 
every  serious  case. 

"Team  work"  is  the  title  of  the  com- 
mission's poster  which  pictures  the 
Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary  and  the  Boston  Dispensary 
as  two  sturdy  horses  drawing  a  wagon- 
load  of  children  along  the  straight  road 
to  health.  These  children  have  all  been 
threatened  with  at  least  partial  loss  of 
sight  from  a  disease  within  the  tissues 
of  the  cornea.  Interstitial  keratitis,  the 
merely  descriptive  name  of  this  disease, 
gives  us  no  hint  of  its  origin  which  is 
most  frequently  congenital  syphilis.  In- 
terstitial keratitis  usually  occurs  in 
children  between  five  and  fourteen  years 
of  age,  who  suffer  from  a  series  of  ap- 
parently unrelated  symptoms.  Treated 
singularly  and  without  reference  to  their 
underlying  cause,  these  symptoms  make 
the  children  "clinic  trotters,"  along  a 
zig-zag  path  which  never  leads  to  health. 

As  Miss  O.  M.  Lewis,  of  the  Boston 
Dispensary  social  service  department, 
has  vividly  put  it,  such  "spasmodic  local 
treatment  is  like  painting  a  house  with 
weatherproof  paint  when  the  framework 
even  to  the  sills  is  rotten."  "\  little  girl 
of  eight  years,"  for  example,  ''appeared 
at  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  with  in- 
terstitial keratitis.  The  treatment  was 
local  (for  the  eye  only).  Then  followed 
treatment  in  twenty-seven  different 
clinics  all  over  the  city — nose,  throat, 
lung,  children's  and  surgical,  as  the  var- 
ious symptoms  appeared.  Because  of 
the  constantly  recurring  symptoms  of 
interstitial  keratitis,  she  was  taken  back 
and  forth  from  one  eye  clinic  to  another 
for  about  eight  months,  the  eye  symp- 
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toms  all  the  while  being  correlated  with 
no   others." 

Without  interrupting  the  care  of 
her  eyes,  the  social  service  depart- 
ment of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  now  takes  her  to 
the  special  clinic  at  the  Boston  Dispen- 
sary, where  the  fundamental  disease 
can  be  treated.  The  social  service  de- 
partment of  the  dispensary  joins  with 
that  of  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  in 
making  sure  that  the  child's  constitu- 
tional and  local  treatment  go  hand  in 
hand.  The  result  is  "that  the  improve- 
ment in  her  eyes,  ears  and  general  con- 
dition is  most  marked"  and  that  the 
child  "has  been  saved  from  partial  if 
not  total  blindness." 

As  interstitial  keratitis  apparently 
causes  fully  half  as  much  practical 
blindness  as  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  and 
many  more  cases  of  seriously  defective 
eyesight,  this  experiment  in  team  work 
is  one  of  the  most  promising,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  newest,  in  organized  work 
for  the  preservation  of  eyesight 

One  of  the  many  practical  ways 
in  which  social  service  departments  re- 
duce this  medical  waste  is  by  facilitating 
the  purchase  of  glasses.  The  occa- 
sional stupid  or  obstinate  opposition  of 
parents  must,  of  course,  be  dissolved  in 
persuasion,  or  even  broken  by  the  "ne- 
glect law"  which,  in  Massachusetts,  re- 
quires parents  to  furnish  their  children 
with  eye-glasses  when  needed. 

But  far  more  frequent  than  parental 
opposition  is  that  combination  of  care- 
lessness and  poverty  which  leads  so 
many  parents  indefinitely  to  postpone 
buying  the  glasses  prescribed  for  their 
children.  One-third,  as  the  exhibit 
shows,  is  no  mere  estimate  but  actual 
•waste  in  prescriptions  for  eyeglasses  at 
an  important  Boston  clinic.  To  reduce 
this  waste  and  to  provide  school  children 
with  the  glasses  which  so  many  of  them 
need,  the  social  service  department  of 
the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary  maintains  a  system  of 
loans,  repaid  by  instalments.  The  ex- 
hibit shows  the  results  of  157  such  loans 
to  needy  families;  no  single  child  was 
deprived  of  glasses  because  of  the  par- 
ents' poverty,  only  21  per  cent  of  the 
parents  could  pay  nothing,  and  64  per 
cent  repaid  in  full,  in  small  sums  weekly. 
By  social  service  follow-up  work,  as 
the  exhibit  also  shows,  the  waste  in  eye- 
glass prescriptions  at  the  Boston  Dispen- 
•••  has  been  reduced  one-third  in  three 
years.  And  more  recently,  it  is  pleasant 
to  note,  the  waste  has  been  further  re- 
duced to  4  per  cent,  with  prospects  tend- 
ing toward  zero. 

Still  more  significant  in  the  exhibit 
are  the  Boston  Dispensary  figures  for 
certain  acute  eye  diseases.  A  diagram 
compares  the  numbers  of  single  visits, 
(useless  for  the  diseases  in  question) 
and  the  plural  visits,  three  years  ago  and 
today.  The  physician  in  each  case  was  the 
same,  the  place  the  same,  the  season  the 
same;  follow-up  activities  by  a  social 
service  worker  are  the  only  new  factor. 
The  single  visits  have  been  cut  down 
from  68  per  cent,  to  48  per  cent;  the 
plural  visits  have  correspondingly  in- 
creased. What  is  more,  the  results  of 
treatment,  in  patients  improved  and  cur- 
ti\.  have  ri*en  from  63  to  86  per  cent. 


PURIFYING    WATER    ,FOR    CITY 
BATHING  POOLS 

W.  A.  MANHEIMER,  whose 
article  on  ceremonial  baths  in  a  recent 
number  of  THE  SURVEY  (April  18)  call- 
ed our  attention  to  the  danger  from 
these  supposedly  cleansing  institutions, 
has  been  studying  also  the  water  of 
New  York's  outdoor  floating  baths.  The 
city  maintains  during  the  summer  about 
fifteen  free  floating  baths.  These  are 
stationed  at  docks  as  far  from  sewer 
outlets  as  feasible,  but  that  may  be  not 
further  than  500  feet  or  even  less. 

Mr.  Manheimer  has  often  found  par- 
ticles of  fecal  matter  from  the  sewers 
floating  in  the  water  and  could  always 
find  as  many  as  100  colon  bacilli  to  the 
cubic  centimeter  of  water,  while  the 
general  bacterial  count  ran  up  to  half 
a  million  or  a  million.  Yet  these  free 
baths  are  greatly  patronized  by  the  pub- 
lic, children  as  well  as  adults. 

The  Metropolitan  Sewage  Commis- 
sion recognizes  the  unsanitary  condi- 
tion of  these  baths  and  has  recommend- 
ed that  they  be  abolished,  but  it  would 
be  hard  to  do  this  without  providing 
a  substitute.  The  suggestion  that  the 
city  remodel  them  into  baths,  using 
Croton  water,  involves  an  enormous  ex- 
pense. Mr.  Manheimer  recommends 
that  the  river  water  be  used  but  the 
baths  made  water  tight  and  the  water 
pumped  through  filters.  Gross  impuri- 
ties being  thus  removed,  bleaching  pow- 
der, chloride  of  lime,  could  be  added  to 
destroy  bacteria.  It  is  a  pity,  however, 
to  put  so  much  money  into  baths  which 
can  be  used  only  a  few  months  in  the 
year;  so  Mr.  Manheimer  suggests  that 
the  pools  be  constructed  at  the  ends  of 
recreation  piers  and  eventually  roofed 
over  and  warmed,  in  order  that  they 
could  be  used  in  winter  as  well.  There 
seems  to  be  a  preference  on  the  part  of 
bathers  for  salt  water,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco has  shown  that  sea  water  can  be 
effectively  disinfected  by  chloride  of 
lime.  A  recent  report  of  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  tells  us  that  the 
big  swimming  pools  of  salt  water  in 
that  city  are  now  being  disinfected  by 
this  method.  It  is  also  in  use  in  many 
big  bathing  pools  of  fresh  water  in  col- 
leges and  gymnasia.  The  most  inter- 
esting instance  of  its  use  in  fresh  water 
is  said  to  be  the  disinfection  of  "Bubbly 
Creek."  This  is  an  unspeakably  foul, 
poluted  stream  which  drains  part  of  the 
stockyards  of  Chicago,  but  which  for 
much  of  the  year  has  practically  no  cur- 
rent. Chloride  of  lime  in  the  proportion 
of  45  pounds  to  a  million  gallons  of 
water  is  said  to  have  made  this  water 
even  more  germ-free  than  the  drinking 
water  used  in  Chicago. 

STATISTICAL   STUDY    OF 
MEASLES 

MEASLES  has  not  generally 
been  "taken  seriously."  Indeed,  a  cer- 
tain health  officer  is  quoted  as  recom- 
mending that  strong,  healthy  children, 
under  careful  control,  should  contract 
measles  "to  escape  the  malignancy  of 
the  disease  in  adult  age." 

Yet   according  to  a   recent   study  by 
Dr    F    S.  Crum,  of  the  Prudential  In- 


surance Company,  1  per  cent  of  al! 
deaths  may  be  traced  to  measles,  and  1 
to  6  per  cent  of  all  cases  of  measles 
are  fatal.  It  chooses  its  victims  especi- 
ally from  children  under  ten  years  of 
age,  but  occasionally  attacks  an  adult. 
It  shows  no  preference  of  sex,  locality, 
race  or  climate,  but  since  the  time  when 
any  records  were  kept  of  causes  of 
death,  "has  levied  a  heavy  toll  on  the 
populations  of  civilized  countries.  .  .  ." 
There  are,  says  Dr.  Crum,  "authentic 
records  of  great  epidemics  of  measles 
in  England  and  Scotland  from  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century;  and 
after  Sydenham's  description  of  the  Lon- 
don epidemics  of  1670  and  1674,  there 
remains  no  doubt  of  the  more  or  less 
continuous  and  wide  havoc  wrought  in 
Great  Britain  and  Europe  by  this  par- 
ticular form  of  eruptive  fever.  Epi- 
demics of  measles  were  frequent,  wide- 
spread and  fatal  throughout  the  eigh- 
teenth and  the  nineteenth  century." 

Some  findings  of  Dr.  Crum's  investi- 
gation are  recorded  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Public  Health  for  April  and 
the  report  is  supplemented  by  charts. 
One  of  these  charts  shows  a  century 
of  decennial  averages  of  deaths  from 
measles.  Among  children  under  ten 
years,  the  highest  rate  occurred  in  the 
decade  1882-1892;  the  lowest,  in  that 
of  1902-1912.  Yet,  it  is  stated,  measles 
s  now  more  widely  diffused,  even  in 
rural  districts,  than  in  the  fifties  and 
sixties  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Rec- 
ords from  fifteen  American  cities  show 
a  fairly  definite  periodicity  in  epidemics 
of  measles,  these  recurring  apparently 
at  intervals  of  from  three  to  five  years. 
Morbidity  has  been  greatest  during  the 
spring  months,  although  the  percentage 
rises  again  in  November. 

One  chart,  based  upon  conditions  in 
Glasgow  contains  an  especially  signifi- 
cant message  for  many  a  city  of  any 
land.  In  the  Scottish  city  a  close  re- 
lation was  found  between  attack-rates 
and  housing  conditions.  Where  the 
children  belonged  to  families  living  in 
one-room  tenements,  the  rate  was  ten 
times  as  high  as  where  the  families 
lived  in  three  or  four  rooms  or  more. 

Some  reasons  for  the  present  inade- 
quate canitary  control  of  measles  which 
Dr.  Crum  mentions  are,  our  incomplete 
knowledge  of  the  virus,  the  infectivity 
period  previous  to  eruptive  appearance, 
general  opinion  of  the  harmlessness  of 
measles,  and  its  wide  diffusion  and  high 
contagiousness.  The  best  control  will 
result  from  co-operation  between  par- 
ents and  officials  of  schools  and  health 
departments.  Dr.  Crum  emphasizes  the 
need  of  overcoming  ignorance  and  of 
pointing  out  the  frequent  complications 
and  after  effects  of  measles. 
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WITH  BLUE  PENCIL 

A  correction  is  needed,  we  learn,  in 
our  note  which  accompanied  the  inter- 
esting chart  reproduced  in  THE  SURVEY 
for  April  18,  page  79. 

This  chart  was  prepared  by  the  Bos- 
ton (not  Massachusetts)  Association  for 
the  Relief  and  Control  of  Tuberculosis 
to  show  the  decrease  of  tuberculosis  in 
Boston, — not  as  stated,  in  Massachu- 
setts. 
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THEWashingtonalleybill — designed  to  elimin- 
ate one-tenth  of  the  alley  dwellings  in  the  cap- 
ital annually  during  the  next  ten  years — is  now  re- 
ceiving serious  attention  from  Congress.  The  vig- 
orous educational  campaign  carried  on  by  local, 
civic  and  social  organizations  has  made  senators 
and  representatives  look  some  disagreeable 
facts  in  the  face  until  they  are  recognizing  what 
the  facts  mean.  But  there  is  serious  danger  that 
an  easy  way  to  get  a  superficial  improvement  may 
be  adopted  instead  of  the  more  difficult  way  that 
leads  to  permanent  improvement. 

The  alley  bill  provides  for  converting  alleys  in- 
to minor  streets  which  will  furnish  suitable  sites 
for  small  houses.  This  presents  certain  legal  and 
financial  difficulties,  especially  in  Washington 
where  the  cost  of  improvements  is  usually  divided 
between  the  district  and  the  national  governments. 
Questions  asked  by  congressmen  at  the  public 
hearings  on  the  bill  indicated  a  desire  to  side-step 
these  difficulties.  The  burden  of  these  questions 
was:  Why  not  simply  forbid  owners  to  permit 
the  use  of  alley  buildings  for  dwelling  purposes? 
Then  it  would  be  up  to  the  owners  to  find  another 
use  for  these  structures  while  the  governments, 
local  and  national,  would  escape  all  trouble. 

There  could  be  no  better  illustration  of  short- 
sighted legislation  than  is  foreshadowed  in  this 
proposal.  It  concerns  itself  solely  with  the  single 
eye-sore  which  has  been  forced  upon  public  atten- 
tion and  calmly  disregards  all  that  experience 
might  teach  as  to  the  inevitable  results  of  such  in- 
adequate legislation. 

Most  of  Washington's  inhabited  alleys  run 
through  unusually  large  blocks.  This  means  that 
the  lots  are  deep.  The  alley  dwellings  have  fur- 
nished the  owners  a  means  of  utilizing  the  rear 
ends  of  these  deep  lots.  A  simple  prohibition  will 
force  the  owners  to  seek  some  other  means  of  uti- 
lizing their  land,  and  the  inevitable  result  will  be 
the  erection  of  deep  tenement  and  apartment 
houses  extending  far  back  from  the  street.  So  in 
future  Washington  will  be  in  even  worse  coridi: 
tion  than  at  present. 

If,  however,  the  alleys  are  converted  into  minor 
streets  the  owners  will  cut  the  deep  lots  in  two, 
with  two  frontages,  and  Washington  will  remain, 
what  we  want  all  our  cities  to  be,  a  city  of  single 
family  houses. 
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SPRING  |AND  THE  RURAL    SOCIAL 
WORKER 

FRED  EASTMAN 

SPRING  sometimes  means  to  the  rural  social 
worker  mud  and  sleet  and  snow  and  the  grippe, 
meetings  poorly  attended  or  called  off  entirely, 
scarcity  of  money,  and  aggravated  distress  among 
the  poor  and  unemployed.  Heaven  knows  this 
spring  had  plenty  of  all  these  in  the  northern 
states ! 

But  this  spring  brings  with  it  also  a  promise 
so  great  in  importance  to  the  rural  worker  that 
snow  and  mud  and  grippe  are  forgotten.  It  is 
this :  A  social  consciousness  is  awakening  in 
country  villages.  It  is  expressing  itself  in 
the  formation  of  neighborhood,  community  and 
taxpayers'  associations  in  hundreds  of  valleys 
where  a  few  years  ago  neighbors  lived  side  by 
side,  each  boasting  his  independence  of  the  others. 
Hardly  a  newspaper  but  records  this  spring 
among  its  rural  notes  the  fact  that  farmers  and 
villagers  of  this  community  and  that  have  been  get- 
ting together.  They  are  coming  at  last  to  see  that 
to  be  the  best  sort  of  citizens  they  must  not  only 
be  producers  but  co-operative  producers ;  they  are 
waking  to  the  fact  that  the  community's  business 
is  everybody's  business  and  should  be  conducted 
in  a  business-like  way. 

In  the  vicinity  of  New  York  no  less  than  twenty 
of  these  organizations  are  sprouting.  Some  of 
them  like  the  community  club  near  Suffern  are 
in  the  open  country  stimulating  better  farming 
and  better  transportation  facilities  and  better 
schools.  Others  like  the  Roslyn  and  Huntington 
associations  are  devoting  themselves  to  the  physi- 
cal and  social  welfare  of  villages.  Doubtless  some 
of  these  organizations  beginning  under  weak  lead- 
ership, too  timid  to  tackle  anything  larger  than  the 
task  of  picking  up  papers,  will  be  nipped  in  the 
bud  by  spring  frosts.  But  the  majority  have  a 
prospect  for  usefulness  almost  unlimited. 

What  one  of  these  organizations  can  do  in  a  com- 
munity is  exemplified  by  the  Matinecock  Neighbor- 
hood Association  at  Locust  Valley,  N.  Y.  After  six 
years  of  .work  this  association  can  now  look  back 
upon  a  list  of  tangible  results :  A  road  macadam- 
ized largely  at  the  expense  of  the  association;  a 
self-supporting  library  of  2,000  volumes  with  a 
monthly  circulation  of  more  than  400,  and  $600  in 
the  treasury;  kindergarten,  sewing,  cooking,  music 
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and  manual  training  classes  introduced  into  the 
public  school;  railroad  station  grounds  beautified 
and  cared  for,  gardens  planted  around  the  homes 
of  school  children;  an  anti-mosquito  campaign 
t-ach  year,  draining  or  flooding  swamps  and  stag- 
nant pools;  a  bathing  beach  and  cottage  leased 
for  the  people  of  this  community,  and  the  town 
persuaded  to  vote  $10,000  for  a  bathing  pavilion ; 
a  recreation  department  founded  which  today  fur- 
nishes recreation  to  the  community  and  has  a 
membership  of  seventy  young  men;  a  band  of 
twenty  members;  an  employment  department;  a 
permanent  office  near  the  railroad  station 
under  the  charge  of  the  secretary  and  a  steno- 
grapher; the  church  revived  and  started  on  a  new 
lease  of  life ;  a  social  survey ;  the  music  of  the  com- 
munity consolidated  under  a  music  secretary;  a 
successful  campaign  for  $24,000  for  a  neighbor- 
hood house  completed  and  the  Neighborhood 
Building  built  by  a  co-operative  method  of  con- 
struction with  a  large  amount  of  volunteer  labor. 
Doubtless  other  organizations  have  done  as  well 
and  better.  Doubtless,  too,  organizations  just 
started  will  have  to  battle  for  their  right  to  sur- 
vive. But  an  awakened  social  consciousness  will 
not  take  long  to  prove  its  right  to  existence.  If 
the  promise  of  the  spring  is  fulfilled  a  happier 
day  is  dawning  for  life  in  the  American  village 
and  countryside 

HOW  WE  KNOW  IT'S  SPRING  IN  A 
CITY  NEIGHBORHOOD 

OBSERVATIONS  BY  THE  RESIDENTS  OF  SOUTH  END  HOUSE,  BOSTON; 
BROUGHT  TOGETHER  BY 

ROBERT    A.   WOODS 

H<  >  \\  can  one  think  of  spring  without  its 
music,  its  pageantry,  its  upward  swell  of 
life?  How  few  and  how  tantalizing  seem  to  be 
tli'-  ways  in  which  it  can  express  itself  in  the  tene- 
ment streets.  The  pussy  willows  and  sprouting 
branches  in  the  school  room  may  give  the  chil- 
•Iri-n  some  faint  intimations  of  the  world  of  na- 
ture outside.  But  the  scent  of  a  long  yellow  cat- 
kin in  the  soft  green  of  a  willow  stem  is  not  one 
of  the  possessions  of  a  city  child.  Can  anything 
make  up  for  itT  His  instinctive  zeal  for  making 
good  his  losses  is  surely  not  absent.  What  the 
rushing,  emancipated  brook  beside  the  woods 
would  mean  to  him  is  shown  by  his  delight  in  the 
muddy  pool  of  water  which  has  been  dammed  up 
by  some  chance  excavation  work  in  the  street. 

Nature  in  captivity  begins  to  appear  in  the 
earlv  budding  of  the  pathetic  trees  in  the  back 
yards,  among  whose  dust-begrimed  brancnes  the 
sparrows,  in  feathers  soiled  by  the  touch  of  their 
surroundings,  are  foolishly  making  their  nests 
just  where  boys'  hunting  instincts  will  most  quick- 
ly ilisf-over  them.  Tho  wagons  exposing  potted 
plants  for  sale  bring  to  some  of  the  homos  a  ray 
"f  the  gayety  of  the  season,  and  the  little  fenced- 
in  parks  begin  to  draw  people  to  catch  some  of 
tli«-  fragrance  of  the  new  life  in  the  ground  and 
see  something  of  the  new  green  shoots  among  the 
grass.  Italian  womon  have  been  known  to  bring 


back  joyously  some  dandelion  greens  from  such  a 
little  country. 

The  children  are  all  life  and  motion,  though 
they  are  so  completely  deprived  of  the  materials 
and  background  which  is  their  birthright  for  the 
celebration  of  the  season.  Marbles  is  for  every 
city  boy  the  first  pragmatic  mark  of  spring;  some- 
how to  an  old  timer  the  game  in  many  of  its  vari- 
ations seems  to  have  lost  as  a  test  of  skill  and  pre- 
cision, but  to  have  gained  much  in  the  peaceful 
spirit  with  which  it  is  conducted.  Tops  are  not 
spun  with  the  intensity  of  purpose  which  once 
characterized  this  pursuit;  and  hopscotch  is  a 
decidedly  more  languid  matter.  On  the  other 
hand,  rope  is  skipped  with  a  variety  of  figure 
which  befits  a  more  progressive  epoch;  and  the 
football  season  is  long  anticipated,  with  a  bit  of 
;>er  hose  leaned  against  the  curbstone  to  serve 
in  place  of  the  pigskin.  In  odd  corners,  younger 
children  are  found  reviving  some  of  the  ancient 
ditties,  with  action  to  match,  which  have  come 
down  by  child  lip  tradition  all  the  way  from  San- 
scrit days.  The  sound  of  the  hurdy-gurdy  is 
again  heard  in  the  land,  and  a  new  instalment  of 
recruits  for  the  dances  of  1920 — whatever  they 
may  prove  to  be — are  striking  their  first  paces. 

The  spirit  of  expansion  is  abroad.  Spring  does 
not  bring  fulfilment  in  school  to  boys  whose  hearts 
are  of  the  season.  Truancy  in  spring  has  an  at- 
mosphere of  reality,  almost  of  dignity,  about  it. 
The  evil  of  such  doing  is  now  peculiarly  far  from 
the  thoughts  of  the  young  offenders.  "Commit- 
ting reverie"  they  are — a  reverie  caused  by  thi* 
touch  of  the  year's  awakening,  and  the  wonder 
of  it;  and  they  go  about  with  a  wistful  expecta- 
tion that  something  more  of  this  fresh  wonder 
will  shine  out  in  the  brick-lined  streets. 

The  street  occupations  are  partly  transformed. 
The  cries  of  the  city  are  again  in  our  ears.  Af- 
ter a  dreary  and  anxious  period  of  waiting,  the 
solicitor  of  rags  and  bottles  enters  into  his  season, 
—his  droning,  persistent  appeals,  with  the  curi- 
ous rising  inflection,  calling  to  mind  the  old-estab- 
lished ethical  controversy  as  to  the  true  logical 
relations  existing  between  poverty  and  drink. 
The  small  peddler  begins  to  think  of  chang- 
ing coal  for  ice  as  a  medium.  The  season  for 
hucksters  is  still  somewhat  distant,  though  the 
Italian  peddler  of  oranges  and  bananas  becomes 
more  confident  as  he  finds  a  tendency  among  the 
children  to  come  nearer  to  nature  by  giving  his 
wares  some  consideration  as  against  candy  and 
gum.  The  demand  for  cucumber  and  lime  pickles 
at  the  little  store  near  the  girls'  school  reaches 
its  height;  and  will  some  divining  interpreter 
please  tell  us  why  girls  have  such  a  strange  fond- 
ness? A  new  building  enterprise  here  and  there 
creates  a  much  observed  continuous  performance 
to  absorb  the  leisured  in  the  contagion  of  a  work 
atmosphere. 

There  is  a  general  sense  that  the  rough  out- 
door labor  performed  by  so  many  of  the  men, 
precarious  at  best  during  the  long  winter,  is  now 
beginning  to  present  a  favorable  outlook.  More 
teamsters  begin  to  find  employment.  Building 
laborers  become  involved  in  long  contract  jobs. 
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Extra  city  men  are  called  into  service  repairing 
or  cleaning  the  streets.  Even  those  whose  im- 
mediate outlook  shows  no  improvement  catch  the 
spirit  of  the  season.  Another  winter  has  at  least 
been  lived  through,  and  there  is  hope,  if  not 
prospect,  of  better  things. 

Let  anyone  who  does  not  yet  have  this  feeling, 
join  the  much  enlarged  procession  of  those  who 
now  begin  to  walk  to  their  work.  The  human 
organism  itself  has  an  inward  sappy  feeling  which 
induces  to  striding  activity  in  the  quickening,  com- 
forting sun  and  air.  Did  anyone  ever  urge  in 
favor  of  beginning  work  early  that  it  compels  a 
few  city  people  to  retain  the  values  of  such  ac- 
quaintance with  the  first  two  hours  of  a  spring 
morning  as  even  the  city's  version  of  it  can  set 
forth? 

The  immemorial  tradition  that  the  possibilities 
of  change  for  the  better  in  home  environment 
should  occupy  the  thoughts  of  the  housewife,  is 
everywhere  observed  according  to  one's  means 
and  lights.  There  now  begins  to  be  some  certainty 
that  windows  will  be  opened.  The  settled,  heavy 
sense  of  confinement  is  about  to  be  sloughed  off. 
The  dust  and  impediments  of  the  hibernating 
period  now  seem  really  out  of  place  and  out  of 
the  question.  A  fine  feeling  of  superiority  in 
respect  of  cleanliness  expresses  itself  in  the 
attitude  of  those  who  make  a  good  start  and  a 
strong  finish.  A  bustling  determined  little  Jewish 
woman  on  her  knees  cleansing  paint,  looks  up  with 
a  promise  of  real  hospitality  during  the  religious 
holidays,  to  say,  "It  was  a  wise  God  who  gave 
us  the  law  to  do  this  once  a  year.  I  learn  that 
from  my  near  neighbors  what  do  not  do  so."  An 
Irish  woman  apologizes  because  she  could  not  go 
shopping,  make  Easter  clothes,  and  clean  up, 
all  at  the  same  time. 

PERHAPS  the  order  in  which  these  duties  are 
placed  may  suggest  a  difference  in  religious 
background  of  two  races — one  finding  its  sanctions 
in  the  home;  the  other,  in  the  more  formal  con- 
venticle with  its  more  varied  and  more  exceptional 
associations.  In  either  case,  the  spiritual  mean- 
ing of  the  clean  and  bright  exterior  of  habitat 
and  habiliment  surely  lies  deep  in  every  vernal 
impulse.  Happily  this  resulting  ethical  force 
often  brings  the  neighbor  to  a  spirit  of  effective 
rebellion.  Many  a  moving  is  resorted  to  as  an 
alternative  preferable  to  the  hopeless  labor  of 
cleaning  up.  Otherwise,  landlords  are  appealed  to' 
with  unusual  determination,  or  the  citizen  for  once 
in  a  way  asserts  himself,  as  against  nameless 
risks,  in  a  demand  upon  the  Board  of  Health. 

The  general  bursting  of  winter's  bonds  leads 
to  a  quickening  of  established  acquaintance,  the 
opening  of  fresh  relations  with  old  neighbors  and 
new,  and  a  considerable  unconscious  growth  of 
common  interests.  Outdoor  "ridding  up"  activi- 
ties, and  doorstep  parties  on  warmer  days,  widen 
the  scope  of  neighborly  intercourse.  They  add 
to  the  subject  matter  of  neighborhood  gossip,  while 
giving  it  a  genial  touch.  A  readiness  not  only  to 
live  but  to  let  live  is  in  the  air.  Yet  increased 
contact  brings  also  a  certain  added  sense  of  re- 


sponsibility; and  some  of  the  great  problems  of 
neighborly  responsibility  rise  to  a  new  height  in 
the  spring.  Strangers  from  over  the  sea  come  in 
much  larger  numbers,  and  the  inveterate  human 
tradition  that  a  stranger  is  an  enemy  goes  on  the 
wings  of  rumor  up  and  down  the  streets.  The 
impetuous  stirrings  of  the  power  of  life  in  the 
veins  of  youth  and  maiden  bring  into  many  narrow 
homes  a  higher  pitch  of  helpless  anxiety,  as  the 
seclusion  which  courtship  requires — impossible  in 
the  winter's  crowding — is  found  after  nightfall  in 
the  shadows  of  deserted  factory  streets. 

LIFE  is  most  like  a  battle  in  winter,  and  winter 
in  a  tenement  neighborhood  seems  often  to 
exbaust  the  grimness  of  the  figures.  Spring  seems 
to  bring  the  natural  order  out  as  an  ally,  opening 
up  a  new  vision  of  things  possible  in  the  quality 
of  life,  a  new  sense  of  equalness  to  moral  re- 
sponsibilities. The  settlement  nurse  says  that  she 
finds  it  easier  to  elicit  in  wives  and  even  in  hus- 
bands a  sense  of  really  personal  interest  and  care 
regarding  expected  babies.  It  is  perhaps  as  the 
inspirer  of  a  fine  curiosity,  and  of  the  impetus 
for  demanding  life,  that  our  people,  with  only 
high-walled  grooves  in  which  to  move  back  and 
forth,  and  living  too  closely  within  for  either 
society  or  privacy — chiefly  miss  the  glory  of  un- 
folding nature  in  the  open  country.  Le  Gallienne's 
saying  that  ' '  one  branch  of  hawthorn  against  the 
spring  sky  promises  more  than  all  the  summers 
of  time  can  pay"  suggests  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain intoxication  in  the  fullness  of  such  a  privilege. 
Its  results,  however,  are  the  measure  by  which 
human  nature  will  always  estimate  its  not-to-be- 
denied  destiny. 

It  flashes  and  burns  into  the  mind  an  irrevoc- 
able sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  whole  physical 
setting  of  life  in  our  neighborhood,  of  the  pre- 
carious monotony  of  its  labor,  of  the  sordid  allure- 
ments which  beset  its  pleasures.  Spring  is  the 
season  in  which  most  of  the  world's  revolutions 
have  begun.  It  should  bring  to  all  of  us  in  our 
neighborhoods  in  our  different  degrees  a  clean 
and  high  resolve  that  uncompromisingly,  albeit 
patiently,  whatever  of  the  old  order  of  our  thought 
and  work  may  need  to  be  overturned,  we  will 
strive  that  all  may  have  light  and  air  and  space, 
a  due  supply  of  material  goods  through  worthy 
labor,  and  that  true  joy  of  life  which  is  one  of 
the  chiefest  means  of  grace. 

But  we  surely  miss  the  deepest  import  of  what 
the  spirit  of  this  humble  commune  has  to  tell  us  if, 
in  our  zeal  for  measures  and  systems,  we  make 
little  of  the  wonder  and  the  power  of  the  life 
that  contrives  to  be  lived  even  now  with  most  of 
the  horizon  shut  off.  Only  as  the  whole  being  of 
each  person  at  the  doorstep  or  on  the  corner  is 
drawn  out  to  its  full  present  limits,  only  as  it  is 
by  its  own  choice  and  conviction  vitally  inwrought 
into  all  our  social  enterprises  and  aspirations, 
shall  we  move  toward  the  new  spiritual  order  of 
neighborhood,  city,  nation, — shall  we  as  a  people 
come  to  have  a  deep-lying  renascent  energy,  like 
that  of  nature  to  displace  with  verdure  all  the 
husks  of  a  former  season. 
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JUSTICE  AND  MERCY 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  each  one  of  the 
past  seventy  years  I  have  spent  some  of 
ray  time  at  factory  work.  And  now, 
at  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  as,  some- 
what aloof  from  the  activities  of  life, 
I  read  THE  SURVEY,  and  ponder,  I  ex- 
perience much  satisfaction.  It  gives  me 
evidence  of  the  ".newer  compassion" 
of  which  Jane  Addams  speaks;  also  of 
the  truth  of  her  statement  "that  a  new 
humanitarism  has  arisen"  and  that,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  there  are  some,  at  least, 
who  hold  that  justice  and  mercy  are 
inseparable. 

AMOS  SHEPARD. 

Plantsville,  Conn. 

PEACH  BLOOM 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  THE  SURVEY 
for  March  28  there  appeared  a  very 
severe  criticism  of  Peach  Bloom, 
a  drama  by  Northrop  Morse.  Some 
weeks  ago  I  read  this  play  with  much 
interest  and  hoped  THE  SURVEY  would 
recommend  it  to  its  readers.  In  your 
review,  the  moral  lessons,  well  worked 
out  by  the  author,  are  entirely  passed 
over,  namely,  the  danger  of  ignorance 
for  young  girls  and  the  difficulty  in  get- 
ting white  slavers  prosecuted. 

Should  not  an  organ,  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  protection  of  girls  interest 
its  readers  in  so  valuable  a  contribution 
to  the  cause  as  Peach  Bloom? 

HAZEL  PIERCE  HUICKS. 

Coyote,  California. 


ILLINOIS  WOMEN  VOTERS 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  As  an  old  subscriber 
to  THE  SURVEY  my  name  was  on  your 
books  when  Charities  was  a  four-page 
leaflet — I  beg  to  protest  against  Graham 
Taylor's  article  on  Illinois  Women  at 
the  Polls  in  your  issue  for  April  18. 

There  are  different  deductions  drawn 
from  those  elections  by  people  quite  as 
well  informed  and  as  conscientious  as 
Mr.  Taylor;  and  it  would  seem  more 
worthy  of  the  dignified  standing  of  THE 
SURVEY  either  to  give  fair-play  expres- 
sion to  the  opinions  on  both  sides,  or 
else  to  present  a  perfectly  neutral  state- 
ment of  the  bare  facts  of  the  case. 


New  York. 


GRACE  NICOLL. 


CHICAGO'S  GARBAGE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  just  noticed 
in  your  issue  of  March  21,  the  state- 
ment in  your  article  on  the  Chicago 
garbage  situation :  "The  citv  resorted  to 
the  primitive  plan  of  dumping  the  garb- 
age in  clay  holes,  the  work  being  super- 
vised by  the  Department  of  Health." 

This  gives  an  entirely  erroneous  im- 
pression, since  the  natural  impression 


s  that  the  garbage  was  merely  dumped 
in  excavations  and  left  exposed  therein. 

The  facts  are  quite  otherwise.  A 
small  part  of  the  untreated  garbage, 
that  from  sections  so  located  as  to  pre- 
clude other  treatment  for  the  time,  was 
mixed  with  ashes  and  rubbish,  deposited 
in  excavations,  and  covered.  About 
twenty-five  tons  per  day  were  destroyed 
in  the  incinerator  at  the  Bridewell.  The 
remainder,  varying  from  180  to  310  tons 
per  day,  has  been  handled  at  the  tem- 
porary disposal  station  on*  the  North 
Branch,  just  south  of  Grace  street. 

This  plant  was  inspected  not  long  ago 
by  three  well-known  sanitary  engineers, 
and  very  strongly  commended,  both  for 
the  efficiency  of  its  results  and  the 
economy  of  its  operation,  the  cost  per 
ton  disposed  of  being  $1.49. 

•    G.  B.  YOUNG. 
[Commissioner  of  Health.! 

Chicago. 


"BEAUTY  FOR  ASHES" 

To  THE  EDITOR:  May  I  add  my  own 
to  the  many  commendations  which  you 
must  have  received  for  the  publication 
of  "Beauty  for  Ashes."  My  wife  has 
read  the  instalments  thus  far  published 
to  her  group  of  Camp  Fire  Girls,  and  it 
has  held  them  spellbound. 

They  do  a  good  deal  of  reading  to- 
gether and  I  feel  that  it  is  an  occasion 
for  encouragement  that  the  things  which 
have  influenced  them  most  thus  far  have 
been  Mary  Antin's  The  Promised  Land 
and  Mrs.  Bacon's  "Beauty  for  Ashes." 

The  next  generation  promises  to  af- 
ford a  good  type  of  Christianity  if  we 
can  catch  them  young. 

Rev.  WALTER  C.  TONES. 

Waitsburg,    Wash. 


SOCIAL  INSURANCE,  PENSIONS, 
AND  POOR  RELIEF 

To  THE  EDITOR:  It  is  essential  to 
clear  thinking  on  the  problems  of  social 
insurance  to  distinguish  that  method  of 
providing  against  personal  disaster  from 
a  pension  system,  and  this  again  from 
charity.  The  principle  of  insurance  is 
entirely  familiar.  Men  and  women 
whose  income,  wage  or  salary  is  de- 
pendent upon  their  own  physical  or 
mental  ability,  may  provide  for  periods 
of  incapacity,  due  to  sickness,  accident, 
unemployment  or  old  age,  by  making 
regular  payments  during  the  years  of 
normal  earnings  into  a  common  fund, 
with  the  contractual  right  to  draw  upon 
that  fund  when  overtaken  by  incapac- 
ity. 

This  method  of  distributing  risks  has 
been  adopted  not  only  by  insurance 
companies  with  a  view  to  absorbing  a 


profitable  proportion  of  the  premiums 
paid  in,  but  by  trade  unions  and  friendly 
societies  of  all  degrees  of  solvency.  Un- 
der social  insurance,  the  state  or  the 
community  comes  to  the  aid  of  wage- 
earners  whose  revenue  is  insufficient  for 
adequate  insurance  by  contributing  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  premium 
payments  and,  in  case  private  companies 
are  permitted  to  negotiate  the  policies, 
by.  requiring  adequate  ifinancial  safe- 
guards. 

How  thoroughly  beneficent  social  in- 
surance may  be  in  providing  against  in- 
dustrial disaster  is  being  proved  by  the 
British  system  of  insurance  against  un- 
employment. Where  charity  and  pub- 
lic works,  conscientiously  and  wisely  ad- 
ministered, had  only  aggravated  the  evil, 
state-aided  insurance  is  serving  to  stimu- 
late foresight  on  the  part  of  employers, 
employes,  and  the  associated  trade  unions. 
Old  age  is  a  universal  incapacity  and  one 
that  may  endure  for  years,  and  there- 
fore an  adequate  insurance  premium 
may  be  justly  thought  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  low-paid  workman.  Nevertheless 
old  age  insurance  is  required  of  the 
wage-earners  of  Germany,  and  Sweden 
is  this  year  inaugurating  a  universal 
requirement.  Denmark,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  for  many  years  provided,  out 
of  state  and  communal  grants,  pensions 
for  such  of  her  superannuated  wage 
earners  as  are  deemed  worthy  of  such 
honor.  Those  deemed  unworthy  are 
cared  for  in  appropriate  institutions. 
The  Danish  system  affords  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  British  old  age  pensions 
which  are  granted  with  slight  regard 
to  the  previous  record  of  the  applicant. 
One  is  fain  to  ask,  What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  an  old  age  pension  so 
administered  and  out-door  relief? 

In  general  usage,  a  pension  is  granted 
for  honorable  service.  Pensions  are  so 
granted  to  employees  by  business  cor- 
porations, such  as  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  and  by  city  governments  to 
superannuated  members  of  the  police 
force  and  to  teachers  who  have  served 
a  long  term  in  the  public  schools.  The 
original  design  of  our  Civil  War  pen- 
sions was  ignored  when  the  requisite 
of  honorable  service  was  dropped  and  a 
pension  came  to  be  allowed  to  any  man 
who  had  worn  the  colors,  no  matter 
what  his  record. 

Army  and  police  pensions  are  in- 
tended to  attract  recruits  to  an  extra- 
hazardous  service,  teachers  pensions  and 
the  pensions  accorded  to  government 
employes  in  most  European  countries 
serve  as  offset  to  inadequate  salaries. 
The  Carnegie  pension  for  college  pro- 
fessors was  offered  in  the  hope  of  in- 
ducing able  men  and  women  to  enter 
upon  a  poorly  paid  profession  as  a  life 
work.  The  propositio_n  to  make  such 
pensions  contributory,  if  carried  into  ef- 
fect, would  tend  to  frustrate  the  origi- 
nal design.  To  confound  a  pension  sys- 
tem with  social  insurance  or  with  poor 
relief  is  to  minimize  the  effectiveness  of 
this  admirable  method  of  rewarding 
prolonged  service. 

The  ultimate  test  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
various  forms  of  public  provision  for 
destitute  old  age  must  be,  not  merely 
the  comfort  and  gratification  of  the  indi- 
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vidual  concerned,  but  the  influence  on 
the  moral  fibre  of  the  community.  In- 
surance necessitates  regular  earnings 
and  must  eventually  contribute  to  an 
advance  of  the  wage  scale  wherever  it 
is  generally  practised.  Thrift  is  an  old 
fashioned  virtue,  but  it  is  still  an  es- 
sential element  in  race  efficiency. 

In  criticising  my  account  of  the 
operation  of  the  British  old-age  pension 
act  in  THE  SURVEY  of  February  28 
(p.  672),  Dr.  Rubinow  confounds  thrift 
With  parsimony.  Thrift  is  not  merely 
"getting  along  without  things  which  we 
need,"  but  rather  making  the  best  use 
of  all  we  can  earn.  Provision  for  old 
age  is  a  need  which,  as  Dr.  Rubinow 
suggests,  a  young  man  does  not  keenly 
feel,  and  on  this  psychological  fact 
rests  the  argument  for  compulsory  in- 
surance. A  pension  system,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  it  is  to  serve  its  highest  purpose, 
must  emphasize  character,  another  na- 
tional asset  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore. 

The  honorable  status  of  the  Danish 
old-age  pensioner  contributes  in  no 
slight  measure  to  the  industrial  energy 
of  that  remarkably  efficient  little  com- 
monwealth. As  for  the  old  men  and 
women  whose  wages  have  been  insuf- 
ficient for  insurance  and  whose  life 
will  not  warrant  the  award  of  a  pen- 
sion, they  will  not  be  "permitted  to 
starve  or  freeze  on  the  streets,"  as  Dr. 
Rubinow  seems  to  fear. 

There  are  public  and  private  institu- 
tions for  every  form  of  mental  and 
physical  incapacity,  there  are  poor 
houses  for  the  incorrigibles  and  out- 
door relief  for  the  old  men  and  women 
whose  presence  in  the  community  con- 
tains no  menace  to  health  or  morals. 
The  prime  necessity  of  public  benevo- 
lence is  the  scientific  classification  of  the 
persons  to  be  benefitted,  so  that  each 
may  be  assigned  the  remedy  appropriate 
to  his  need.  This  is  accomplished  in 
Denmark  and  in  certain  poor  law  dis- 
tricts of  England. 

The  promoters  of  the  recent  legisla- 
tion in  Spain  made  a  careful  study  of 
the  old-age  pension  system  of  Great 
Britain,  compulsory  insurance  in  Ger- 
many, and  voluntary  insurance  against 
old  age  as  then  operated  in  France, 
Italy  and  Belgium  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Belgian  system  was 
best  adapted  to  Spanish  conditions.  Na- 
tional conditions  should  be  taken  into 
account,  not  only  in  drafting  social 
legislation  but  in  estimating  results. 

The  fifty  thousand  persons  already 
insured  under  the  Institute  National  dc 
Prevision  represents  a  remarkable  vic- 
tory over  the  complete  ignorance  of  the 
first  principles  of  insurance  and  the  in- 
grained suspicion  of  the  motives  of 
officialdom  characteristic  of  the  Span- 
ish workmen.  That  which  is  really  ad- 
mirable in  the  provisions  of  the  Spanish 
law  and  its  administration  by  the  Insti- 
tute Nacional  is  the  ingenious  campaign 
of  education  among  wage-earners  and 
the  readiness  with  which  business  cor- 
porations have  agreed  to  co-operate 
with  their  employes  and  the  state  in 
this  endeavor  to  mitigate  the  terrors 
of  old  age. 

KATHARINE  COMAV. 

London.    England. 


JOTTINGS 


state  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  $350  was  given  by 
two  local  manufacturers,  and  the  re- 
mainder raised  among  citizens  of  the 
region.  The  nurse  has  been  at  work 
now  eight  months,  and  aided  by  the  cor- 
dial co-operation  of  the  doctors  is  al- 
ready a  sine  qua  non. 


BALTIMORE  1915 

Baltimore  is  making  an  earnest  effort 
to  secure  the  1915  session  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection. Already  more  than  the  amount 
of  money  required  by  the  conference 
has  been  raised  by  subscription.  Balti- 
more has  not  entertained  this  confer- 
ence since  1890  and  a  meeting  has  not 
been  held  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  since 
1911. 


PHILADELPHIA  PIGS 

The  Philadelphia  pigs — of  the  four- 
footed  variety — are  squealing  again. 
The  judges  have  handed  down  their  de- 
cision sustaining  the  city  in  its  conten- 
tion that  stacks  of  pig  manure  in  the 
rear  of  dwellings  constitute  a  nuisance. 
Although  the  Philadelphia  Live  Stock 
Association  is  appealing  from  the  decis- 
ion, the  Bureau  of  Health  is  serving 
ten  days'  eviction  notices  on  batches  of 
pigs.  A  few  hundred  more  will  have 
been  driven  out  before  the  judges  can 
hear  the  appeal.  If  the  appeal  is  grant- 
ed the  pigs  will  have  another  reprieve. 
THE  SURVEY  in  its  issue  for  March  14 
reported  too  many  pigs  in  Philadelphia. 
There  are  only  about  20,000  instead  of 
.200,000. 


RURAL  VISITING  NURSE 

The  first  rural  visiting  nurse  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  claimed  by  Muncy,  a  town 
of  2,000  in  a  farming  and  hill  country. 
This  activity  was  promoted  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Rural  Progress  Association; 
the  original  $150  was  contributed  by  the 


INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS 

The  next  (Sixth)  International  Con- 
gress on  Social  Work  and  Service  is  to 
be  held  in  London  the  week  ending 
June  5,  1915  at  the  University  of  Lon- 
don, South  Kensington.  The  questions 
to  be  discussed  at  full  meetings  are: 

The  influence  which,  in  accordance 
with  modern  ideas,  thrift  and  provid- 
ence should  exercise  in  questions  of 
assistance.  General  reporter,  M.  Van 
Overberg  of  Brussels. 

International  provision  for  the  as- 
sistance of  deserted  or  morally  aban- 
doned children.  General  reporter, 
M.  Ferdinand-Dreyfus  of  Paris. 

The  assistance  of  families  of  prison- 
ers and  extradited  persons.  General 
reporter  to  be  selected  in  Germany. 

The  care  and  control  of  mentally 
defective  persons,  other  than  certified 
lunatics.  General  reporter,  Sir  Bryan 
Donkin. 

All  questions  but  the  last,  which  was 
the  choice  of  the  British  committee, 
were  selected  by  the  international  com- 
mittee. At  sectional  meetings  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  will  be  submitted: 

The  reciprocal  influence  of  state  in- 
surance schemes  and  the  provision 
and  management  of  hospitals. 

The  relation  of  the.  municipality  to 
public  and  private  assistance. 

Public  subsidy  and  the  housing  of 
the  working  class. 

The  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  the  work  of  school  care  com- 
mittees. 


New 
Shirtings 


Ke«. 


We  are  now  showing  a  range  of  some  1,200  different  designs  suitable  for  Men's  Shirts 
and  Pajamas,  Women's  Dresses  and  Blouses  or  Children's  Garments — as  follows: 
French  Madras  in  new  stripes,  Jacquard  figures,  cords  and  dimity  effects,  also  French 
Percales.     32  in.  wide,  at  28c.,  35c.,  40c.,  45c.  and  50c.   yard. 

French  Crepe  Shirting  and  Satin  Broche,  the  correct  fabrics  for  soft  cuff  Shirts. 
12  in.  wide,  at  50c.,  55c.  and  65c.  yard. 

Silk  and  Cotton  Madras  in   a   most   beautiful    range   of   new  and   exclusive  styles. 
32  in.  wide,  at  50c.,  65c.  and  95c.  yard. 

Washable  Silk  Shirtings,  in  newand  novel  effect-,  staple  stripes  or  satin  effects.    32  in.  wide.  51.00  and  1.2S  >,[. 
Real  Japanese  Habutai  Silks  in  staple  or  two-toned  stripes.     31  in.  wide,  at  SI. 25  yard. 
"  Peau  de  Crepe",  a  heavy,  all-silk  fabric,  most  popular  for  Shirts  or  Blouses,  in  a  fine  ranee  of  desiens      < '  in 
wide,  f  2. 00  and  2.25  yard. 
Silk  Crepe  or  Crepe  de  Chine,  a   heavy  quality,   will  launder  beautifully.     Novelty  stripes.  i2  in.  wide,  at 

Viyella  Flannels    (un-lirinkable),  in  a  new  ranie  of  Sprine  designs,     31  in.  wide,  at  68c.  yard. 

English  Taffeta  Flannel,  Wool  and  Silk  mixed,  a  most  desirable  cloth  for  Shirts  or  Waists;  comes  in  a  ran  if  uf 

new  striped  desiens.     31  in.,  at  S1.15  yard. 

Samples  of  any  of  the  above  lines  mailed  free  on  request. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 


Fifth  Avenue,  33d  and  34th  Sts.,  N.  Y. 
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The  GIST  of  IT— 

pOR  a  second  time  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  and  Correction  has 
elected  a  woman  as  president — Mary 
Willcox  Glenn.  John  A.  Ryan,  professor  of 
economics  at  St.  Paul  Seminary,  was  elect- 
ed first  vice-president.  Mrs.  Glenn  is  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
New  York  Charity  Organization  Society, 
and  is  chairman  of  the  Clinton  District 
Committee.  As  Mary  Willcox  Brown,  Mrs. 
Glenn  was  before  her  marriage  secretary 
of  the  Henry  Watson  Aid  Society  and  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  Balti- 
more. She  is  the  author  of  a  book  entitled 
Thrift.  The  conference  will  meet  in  Balti- 
more in  1915. 

f)ECLARING  that  they  can  better  aid  the 
Colorado  strikers  by  remaining  at 
work,  thus  insuring  them  financial  assist- 
ance, the  special  committee  of  the  inter- 
national executive  board  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  voted  May  8  against 
a  general  strike.  They  added  that  if  condi- 
tions in  Colorado  do  not  improve  they  may 
change  their  minds,  and  they  called  upon 
the  membership  everywhere  to  hold  itself  in 
readiness. 

jyjEANWHILE  disarmament  alone  will 
not  bring  peace,  says  John  A.  Fitch. 
That  will  come  only  when  there  is  protec- 
tion to  liberty  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  toil. 
Page  205. 

telegraph  editors'  interest  in  Mexico 
and  Colorado  kept  many  people  from 
realizing  that  180  coal  miners  were  blown 
to  death  in  West  Virginia  a  fortnight  ago. 
Five  of  them  were  boys,  for  West  Virginia 
allows  its  fourteen-year-olds  to  work  in 
the  mines.  Page  194. 

QT.  LOUIS   is  to  have  clean   milk.   Page 
190. 

'T'HE   point  of   attack   of   the   University 
Commission    on    Southern    Race    Ques- 
tions.   Page  190. 


village  of  X 


lacked  initiative 

and  leadership.    How  a  memorial  library 
brought  both.    Page  192. 

J7AST  SIDE  street  types  as  young  East 
Side  artists  see  them.     Page  193. 


Andrew  Jackson  was  president 
and  friction  matches  had  just  been  in- 
vented, six  years  after  the  first  railroad  and 
forty-two  years  before  the  first  manual 
training  school  was  started  in  Boston,  Da- 
vid Lyman  introduced  "learning  by  doing" 
in  Hawaii.  The  school  he  founded  is  to- 
day teaching  citizenship  to  boys  of  fifteen 
nationalities.  Page  197. 

A  FEW  years  ago  three-tenths  of  the 
applicants  to  distress  committees  in 
England  were  under  thirty.  Many  of  these 
were  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  blind 
alley  boy  workers,  who  risked  "useless  at 
twenty-five"  for  their  industrial  epitaph. 
To-day  the  labor  exchanges  are  diverting 
them  into  vocational  thoroughfares  open 
at  both  ends.  Page  195. 

g  EVEN  months'  tests  of   the  8-hour  day 
for  children  in  Massachusetts.  Page  189. 
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ESULTS    OF    AN    H-HOUR     LAW 
FOR  WORKING  CHILDREN 


LAST  YEAR  Massachusetts  gave 
to  boys  and  girls  under  sixteen!  the 
eight-hour  day  already  secured  by  most 
adult  public  employes  and  skilled  adult 
workmen  and  by  these  young  workers 
in  sixteen  other  states.  The  law  was 
enacted  after  two  years  of  deliberation 
which  brought  out  all  conceivable  argu- 
ments on  both  sides. 

The  strongest  point  made  by  the  op- 
position was  that  the  children  would  not 
receive  the  benefits  of  the  law  because 
they  would  be  discharged  —  they  would 
be  driven  into  idleness  and  crime  and 
their  families  would  suffer  from  the 
loss  of  their  wages.  The  law  has  had 
seven  months'  test.  Of  the  30,000  chil- 
dren under  16  at  work  before  it  went 
into  effect,  28,000  were  at  work  in  De- 
cember, 1913,  as  shown  by  the  statistics 
of  employment  certificates  issued.  Most 
of  this  readjustment  to  eight-hour  sched- 
ules had  been  completed  in  October. 

Reports  from  attendance  officers 
throughout  the  state  show  that  there 
has  been  no  increase  in  idleness  and 
crime  and  that  the  few  children  dis- 
placed have  returned  to  school  as  the 
law  requires. 

To  determine  if  there  had  been  an 
increase  in  family  hardship,  the  Board 
of  Labor  and  Industries  sent  an  in- 
quiry to  all  public  and  private  charit- 
able agencies  in  the  state.  They  re- 
port only  five  cases  where  permanent 
aid  had  been  necessary  and  eleven  cases 
where  temporary  aid  was  necessary. 

Investigations  made  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Child  Labor  Committee,  of  which 
Richard  K.  Conant  is  secretary,  show 
that  under  the  eight-hour  law  children 
have  more  time  to  play,  to  read  and  to 
rest.  The  stories  of  children  told  to 
the  committee's  investigators,  are  inter- 
esting evidence: 


-  .  age  IS;  interviewed  Sep- 
tember 30,  1913;  hours  6.45  to  3.45. 
Had  you  rather  work  ten  hours  than 
eight  ?"  he  was  asked.  "Oh  !  no,  ten 
hours  is  too  long,  it  seems  as  though  I 
never  see  the  afternoon  go  by.  Am  so 
glad  to  get  out  early  in  the  afternoon 
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and  get  a  chance  to  play  out  of  doors." 

Francis    .    age     15 ;    interviewed 

September  24,  19L5;  i  •  50;  hours 

8  to  12  and  1.30  to  5.30.  Francis  was 
discharged  from  the  —  —  mill  on  Sep- 
tember 3.  The  same  day  he  obtained 

work    in    the mill,    his    present 

position.  Me  earned  $7.70  previously 
as  a  back  boy  but  likes  his  present  work 
as  battery  boy  much  better.  He  likes 
the  new  hours  and  does  not  mind  hav- 
ing less  pay.  Francis  was  seen  playing 
ball  at  1  o  clock.  He  was  enjoying  his 
nooning  playing  with  some  of  the  school 
boys.  The  boy  who  "spells  him  off" 
works  from  7  to  11  and  1  to  5.  Eight 
or  nine  other  boys  and  girls  under  six- 
teen work  in  the  same  room  with  him. 

Occasionally  children  were  found  who 
said  that  they  preferred  the  extra  pay 
and  were  willing  to  work  ten  hours  for 
it,  but  fully  three-fourths  of  those  inter- 
viewed told  stories  like  the  above. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  law 
has  worked  as  well  as  could  he  hoped 
ami  that  it  has  accomplished  just  what 
was  intended — lightening  the  burden  of 
over  20,000  children. 


THE  CHILDREN 

Rov  TEMPLE  II. 
•.•II  rillaiit  tind  the  CivU  Wars. 


The  hostile  vanijuards,  marching  east 

and  west. 

Come  flat  together  in  the  market-place 
And  lift  their  guns  in  concert.     But 

the  square 

It  black  -ti-ith  little  eager  Gascon  heads 
Of  children  busy  at  their  games.    A 

.  pause  — 
Then  some  one  stirt,  and  cries  the 

word  for  all; 
"Tirol:  lus  droltfs'    Get  the  children 

out.'" 

A  noble  sfeech.    Rut  it  it  always  svf 
Our  air  is  full   of  poisoned,  flying 

shafts 
That   kill   more  surely   than   French 

musketooM,  — 

Of  hate  and  malm-,  and  black  trickery 
And  sweet  temptations  that  grow  foul 

as    death. 

It  cannot  be  that  we  have  less  of  heart 
Than   that    old   hitter  fartisan.  who 

stayed 
His  comrades'  hand  and  braved  his 

foes',  to  cry: 
"Tirats  lus  drollts'    Get  the  children 

,<ut' 
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ABOR    EXCHANGES    KOK    CIN- 
CINNATI HANDICAPPF.D 


A  CO-OPERATIVE  ATTEMPT  to  aid 
the  handicapped  has  been  undertaken  by 
the  state  of  Ohio,  the  city  of  Cincinnati 
and  private  organizations.  A  depart- 
ment for  them  has  been  established  in 
the  State-City  Labor  Exchange,  the  new 
name  with  which  the  Ohio  Industrial 
Commission  has  dubbed  its  old  free  em- 
ployment agencies. 

The  commission  thinks  there  is  some- 
times something  in  a  name,  especially 
when  a  new  name  signifies  a  departure 
from  the  inefficiency  marking  the  old 
employment  bureaus,  to  long-headed 
plans  for  finding  jobs. 

In  harmony  with  its  policy  of  join- 
ing forces  with  the  municipalities 
wherein  employment  agencies  are  lo- 
cated, the  commission  has  placed  its 
local  labor  office  in  the  City  Hall,  com- 
bined it  with  the  city  employment  bu- 
reau, and  given  the  superintendent  of 
charities  and  correction  supervision 
over  it.  Following  a  second  policy  of 
emphasizing  those  features  of  particular 
interest  to  each  community,  a  division 
for  the  handicapped  has  been  added. 
A  vocational  guidance  bureau,  under 
private  auspices,  is  to  be  added  also. 

The  department  for  the  handicapped 
brings  to  fruition  efforts  of  the  Hos- 
pital Social  Service  Commission  extend- 
ing over  a  year.  In  order  to  focus  pub- 
lic attention  upon  the  problem,  a  survey 
was  made  of  the  three  thousand  handi- 
capped persons  of  the  city.  One  thou- 
sand cases  were  singled  out  for  intensive 
study.  Seventy-two  per  cent  of  these 
were  either  breadwinners  or  probably 
would  have  others  dependent  upon  them ; 
57  per  cent  had  years  of  life  before 
them  and  seemed  capable  of  adjusting 
themselves  to  economic  independence 
with  proper  assistance.  An  inquiry  car- 
ried on  among  a  large  number  of  fac- 
tories showed  that  although  only  a  few 
hired  handicapped  employes,  many 
were  willing  to  try  them. 

The  special  department  of  the  labor 
exchange  is  to  be  conducted  by  a  trained 
social  worker  who  has  been  selected  by 
the  social  workers  of  the  community  at 
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Marcus  in  yew  York  Times 


TRIMMING  THE  DRUG  EVIL 


the  Industrial  Commission's  request. 
His  work  as  outlined  is  to  fall  into  these 
divisions:  First,  he  is  to  study  the  in- 
dustrial field  and  find  places  where  the 
handicapped  can  be  safely  placed.  Then 
he  is  to  make  a  careful  study  of  each 
individual  applying  for  help  with  the 
assistance  of  clinics,  with  a  view  to  find- 
ing out  his  capacity  and  limitations. 
And  finally  the  careers  of  those  employ- 
ed through  the  bureau  are  to  be  fol- 
lowed until  they  are  firmly  established. 

kURE  MILK  ORDINANCE  PASSED 
IN  ST.  LOUIS 

ST.  Louis  has  just  scored  a  big 
victory  for  clean  milk.  The  Municipal 
Assembly  has  almost  unanimously  pass- 
ed the  bill  drafted  by  the  board  of 
health  and  supported  by  a  score  of  civic 
and  social  service  organizations  of  the 
city  and  by  the  St.  Louis  Republic, 
which  has  been  waging  an  active  health 
campaign. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  same  rigid 
standards  for  milk  as  are  recommended 
by  the  federal  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. All  milk  dealers  hereafter 
must  register  with  the  Board  of  Health, 
which  has  full  power  to  grant  and  re- 
voke permits. 

The  chief  provision,  however,  is  that 
one  year  after  the  date  of  passage,  all 
milk  sold  in  St.  Louis  must  either  be 
pasteurized  by  the  Held  method  or  come 
from  cows  inspected  by  the  Board  of 
Health. 

The  bill  was  endorsed  by  the  large 
milk  companies,  which  receive  their 
supply  from  outside  of  the  city,  and 
which  pasteurize  practically  all  their 
milk.  It  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the 
city  milk  dealers.  There  are  1,750  cows 
kept  within  the  city  limits  of  St.  Louis. 
No  new  dairies  have  been  allowed  for 
a  number  of  years.  The  dairies  now 
within  city  limits  are  survivors  of  the 
days  when  much  of  the  city  area  was 
in  farm  land. 


EXHIBIT  OF  BETTER  INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 

THE  EXHIBIT  of  Better  Indus- 
trial Relations,  held  the  past  month  in 
New  York  city  by  the  business  men's 
group  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Cul- 
ture, proved  striking  and  interesting  and 
may  be  set  up  in  other  cities. 

Visitors  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  display  of  a  firm  of 
Boston  merchants  six  of  whose  eleven 
directors  are  employes;  of  the  paint 
factory  managed  jointly  by  a  factory 
committee  and  an  office  committee;  or 
of  the  labor  union  which  has  raised  the 
average  quality  of  work  in  a  whole 
trade  and  established  a  system  of  in- 
dustrial education. 

One  poster  read:  "Tell  your  troubles 
to  the  grievance  board;  there's  a  mem- 
ber on  every  floor."  Next  it  hung  charts 
describing  methods  of  settling  industrial 
disputes  in  New  South  Wales,  France, 
Canada  and  some  establishments  in  the 
United  States. 

The  problem  of  seasonal  unemploy- 
ment was  shown  to  have  been  met  by 
two  firms  by  varying  their  products. 
One  manufactures  belts  part  of  the  year 
and  suspenders  another  part,  while  a 
large  shoe  firm  keeps  running  the  year 
round  by  special  attention  to  sales  and 
alteration  in  types  of  shoes. 

There  were  interesting  exhibits  of 
profit-sharing,  bonus  systems,  physical 
welfare  equipment  and,  in  particular,  of 
public  continuation  schools.  Cincinnati, 
New  York,  Boston,  Fitchburg  and  other 
Massachusetts  towns  have  such  schools 
and  plans  are  afoot  to  establish  one  in 
New  York  under  the  garment  trades 
protocol. 

A  display  of  copper  ware,  glass  mo- 
saics and  engravings  was  made  by  a 
school  which  trains  cripples  for 
self-support.  It  bore  this  legend:  "We 
take  men  from  the  industrial  scrap  heap 
and  return  them  to  the  ranks  of  pro- 
ductive labor." 


OMMISSION     ON     SOUTHERN 
RACE  QUESTIONS 

THE  UNIVERSITY  COMMISSION  on 
Southern  Race  Questions  is  proving  a 
source  of  encouragement  to  the  thought- 
ful people  of  the  South,  who  are  trying 
to  study  the  race  question,  especially  as 
it  affects  their  section  of  the  country,  in 
a  spirit  of  fairness  and  scientific  investi- 
gation. The  commission  was  organ- 
ized by  James  H.  Dillard,  president  of 
the  Jeanes  Fund,  director  of  the  Slater 
Fund  and  formerly  dean  of  Tulane 
University. 

The  greeting  of  President  Edwin  A. 
Alderman  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
to  the  members  of  the  commission  at 
their  recent  meeting,  expresses  eloquent- 
ly the  attitude  of  the  commission : 

"The  so-called  race  question,  which 
means  the  right  adjustment  of  relations 
between  the  white  man  and  the  colored 
man  in  American  life,  still  remains  per- 
haps our  most  complex  and  momentous 
public  question.  On  the  whole,  no  man 
can  deny  that  this  complex  problem  has 
been  handled  for  the  past  30  years  with 
a  great  deal  of  instinctive  wisdom  by 
the  people  of  the  South,  and  the  result 
of  their  constructive  thought  has  been 
acquiesced  in  by  the  people  of  the  North 
with  remarkable  and  commendable  faith 
and  confidence.  The  problem,  however, 
is  not  settled,  and  probably  never  will 
be,  but  may  be  counted  upon  to  present 
difficult  phases  to  every  generation.  In- 
deed, a  certain  paralysis  of  feeling  about 
the  whole  matter,  due  to  exhaustion,  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  seems  to  have  over- 
taken both  sections,  and  those  who  are 
seeking  to  think  quietly  about  the  mat- 
ter should  be  grateful  for  the  fact  that 
the  Negro  has  somehow  gotten  on  the 
southerner's  nerves  and  out  of  the 
northerner's  imagination. 

"Both  sections  have  turned  with  unity 
of  effort  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
spirit  and  machinery  of  our  democracy, 
whereby  they  believe  the  interests  of  all 
the  people  can  best  be  advanced.  It  is 
wise  that  in  this  breathing  spell,  patient, 
wise,  scientific,  just  men  should  labor  at 
the  problem  and  seek  to  place  it  where 
it  belongs  among  the  great  economic  and 
sociological  questions  of  the  time." 

Students  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  seriously 
studying  race  conditions.  Following  the 
conference  of  the  university  commission, 
the  race  study  groups,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  D.  Hiden  Ramsey,  who  holds 
the  Phelps-Stokes  fellowship,  have  gone 
at  their  work  with  renewed  vigor.  Many 
students  are  carrying  on  first-hand  in- 
vestigations into  local  conditions.  The 
results  of  these  investigations  will  be 
embodied  in  reports  which  will  be  pre- 
sented at  a  general  meeting  held  at  the 
close  of  the  academic  session. 

The  university  commission  has  divided 
itself  into  five  committees  for  study  and 
investigation.  This  work  will  be  carried 
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on  systematically  this  year  and  reports 
will  be  made  at  the  fourth  conference 
to  be  held  in  Washington  next  Decem- 
ber. The  commission  consists  of  one 
representative  from  each  of  eleven 
southern  state  universities.  The  ad- 
visory committee  is  composed  of  Presi- 
dent Alderman,  Dr.  Dillard,  Chancellor 
Barrow,  of  the  University  of  Georgia, 
and  President  S.  C.  Mitchell  of  the 
Medical  College  of  Virginia. 

DELEGATES   TO    LONDON    CON- 
FERENCE ON  THE  BLIND 

Ax  THE  LONDON  CONFERENCE 
on  the  Blind  to  be  held  June  18-24, 
America  will  be  represented  by  Supt. 
and  Mrs.  O.  H.  Burritt  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Over- 
brook,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  E.  Layton, 
founders  of  the  Montreal  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Miss  Cottingham  of  the 
Geveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  Wini- 
fred Holt  of  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  of  the  Ohio 
Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Layton,  Miss  Holt,  Mr.  Burritt 
and  Mr.  Campbell  are  to  present  papers, 
the  two  latter  combining  on  a  report  on 
Recent  Tendencies  in  Work  for  the 
Blind  in  America,  including  an  elabor- 
ate set  of  lantern  slides.  The  slides 
-how  the  new  institutions  for  the  blind 
at  Overbrook,  Pa.,  Baltimore  and  Bos- 
ton and  cover  other  new  work  since 
1900. 

These  slides  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Campbell  at  the  meeting  at  Washington 
in  April  of  those  interested  in  prevent- 
ing blindness  and  aiding  the  adult  blind. 
Delegates  were  present  from  states  as 
widely  separated  as  Texas  and  Maine. 
Wisconsin  and  Georgia.  Besides  the 
papers  read,  there  was  an  unusual 
amount  of  round  table  discussion  which 
proved  of  very  practical  interest. 

Senator  Gore  spoke  and  one  of  the 
most  interesting  addresses  was  by  Dr. 
C.  F.  Fraser  who  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  N'ovia  Scotia  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Halifax  for  forty-one  years.  Last 
spring  Dr.  Fraser  was  called  to  the  bar 
of  Nova  Scotia  to  receive  public  recog- 
nition of  his  work  in  that  province,  the 
first  time  in  seventy-five  years  that  any- 
one has  been  so  recognized  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

T  .TBNTUCKY'S  PROfJRKSSIVE  NEW 
14       CHILD  LABOR  LAW 

AFTER  A  CAMPAIGN  conducted 
by  the  Kentucky  Child  Labor  Associa- 
tion and  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, through  its  special  agent  Her- 
schel  H.  Jones,  the  Kentucky  Legisla- 
ture has  passed  a  child  labor  law  which 
contains  practically  all  the  provisions 
of  the  uniform  child  labor  law.  It  in- 
cludes the  eight-hour  day,  the  sixteen- 
year  age  limit  for  dangerous  occupa- 
tions including  mines,  and  the  twenty- 
one-year  limit  for  night  messengers. 


A  BOY  AND  HIS  PETS 

The  sixty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  Worcester  Children's  Friend  So- 
ciety, from  which  this  picture  is  taken,  emphasizes  the  financial  difficulty 
of  carrying  on  child-placing  work. 

"In  the  old  days,  when  twenty-five  or  thirty  children  were  supported 
in  the  'orphans'  home,'  it  was  easy  for  people  to  see  the  need  of  money 
and  easy  to  see  how  and  where  it  was  expended. 

"Nowadays  when  one  hundred  or  more  children  are  supported  in  coun- 
try homes  scattered  throughout  Worcester  county,  with  the  same  advan- 
tages and  under  the  same  social  conditions  as  the  children  of  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  are  placed,  the  public  does  not  see  them  and  forgets 
that  they  must  be  fed  and  clothed,  guided  and  supervised,  until  such 
time  as  they  may  safely  return  to  their  families  or  be  put  in  the  way  of 
caring  for  themselves/' 


In  one  provision  of  the  law  Kentucky- 
is  unique.  She  has  realized  what  no 
other  state  has  yet  done, — the  advisa- 
bility of  prohibiting  street  work  to  boys 
under  fourteen.  Other  states  have  a 
ten-  or  a  twelve-year  limit,  but  Ken- 
tucky is  the  first  state  to  establish  a 
fourteen-year  limit  for  all  such  work. 

The  law  also  provides  an  eighteen- 
year  limit  for  girls  in  street  work,  a 
standard  which  has  been  reached  by 
only  two  other  states,  Massachusetts 
and  Wisconsin.  Whether  this  street 
work  provision  becomes  an  actual  fact. 
or  simply  remains  unused  upon  the 
statute  books,  depends  largely  upon  the 
school  attendance  officers.  They,  as 
well  as  the  labor  inspectors  and  police 
officers,  are  charged  with  its  enforce- 
ment ;  but  other  duties  of  the  inspectors 
and  the  police  officers  are  so  numerous 
that  the  street  work  provisions  may  re- 
main unenforccd  unless  the  attendance 
officers  fully  realize  the  importance  of 
the  law. 

There  is  a  good  opportunity  for  the 
people  of  Kentucky  to  help  in  the  en- 
forcement of  this  provision.  The  street 
trader  comes  continually  under  their  ob- 
servation, and  if  they  are  careful  to  re- 


port to  the  proper  authority  all  the  viola- 
tions they  see,  they  will  greatly  aid  the 
attendance  officers  in  their  task. 

FIRST    CHAIR    OF    VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 

A  SPECIAL  professorship  in  vo- 
cational guidance,  the  first  in  this  coun- 
try, has  just  been  established  by  Boston 
University.  Meyer  Bloomfield  has  ac- 
cepted the  chair.  Mr.  Bloomfield  will 
not  leave  the  Vocation  Bureau  ot 
Boston,  of  which  he  is  director. 

The  course  for  the  year  1914-1915 
will  deal  with  the  theory  and  practice 
of  vocational  guidance.  The  objects  are 
described  as  follows:  to  provide  instruc- 
tion and  practical  training  in  the  duties 
of  vocational  counselors  in  schools, 
philanthropic  agencies,  and  business  es- 
tablishments; to  afford  opportunity  for 
the  study,  under  direction,  of  vocational 
problems  in  education  and  educational 
problems  in  employment;  to  open  the 
way  for  contributions,  based  on  reading, 
research,  and  service,  toward  more  so- 
cially effective  material  and  processes 
in  education  and  employment ;  to  enable 
school  departments  to  undertake  tenta- 
tive experiments  in  vocational  guidance. 


The  Survey,  May  16,  1914 


TIME  EXPOSURES  by  HINE 


CANS  AND  KIDS 

IS   THE   STREET   BIG   ENOUGH    FOK   BOTH    ALL    DAY? 


A  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY   THE   CENTER  FOR  REJUVEN- 
ATING A  COUNTRY  TOWN 


BECAUSE  OF  THE  lack  of  resident 
initiative  and  leadership,  the  village  of 

X for  many  years  had  failed  to  make 

any  real  progress.  Similar  conditions 
prevail  in  hundreds  of  other  communi- 
ties in  our  country.  The  village  is  call- 
ing for  leadership  and  many  of  our 
young  men  who  have  the  vision  and  the 
personality  and  who  are  looking  about 
for  the  best  way  to  invest  their  lives 
might  well  consider  the  small  town  as 
a  field  of  service. 

That  this  can  be  done  is  shown  by  the 
•  Memorial  Library  in  the  village  of 

X .  The  library  was  the  gift  of  a 

prominent  man  and  his  wife  who  saw 
the  need  and  gave  the  building  to  be 
used  as  a  social  center  for  the  com- 
munity. The  work  was  started  a  little 
over  five  years  ago. 

The  Memorial  Library  includes  a  well- 
lighted  and  ventilated  auditorium  accom- 
modating about  200  people.  Here  enter- 
tainments, fairs  and  socials  are  held. 
Classes  in  physical  culture  for  both  boys 
and  girls  are  conducted  during  the  winter 
months.  On  two  evenings  a  week  the 
people  are  entertained  with  the  best  mo- 
tion pictures.  This  keeps  in  their  home 
community  the  young  people  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  neighbor- 
ing towns  for  these  pleasures.  A  room 
containing  a  billiard  table  and  other 
games  attracts  the  young  men  and 
serves  to  keep  them  from  places  that 


are    of    morally    destructive    character. 

A  room  with  showers  and  a  bathtub 
was  added  to  the  equipment  about  two 
years  ago  and  is  used  by  the  women  and 
skirls  on  specified  days  as  well  as  by  the 
men  and  boys.  A  manual  training  shop 
forms  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  the 
Memorial  Library.  Boys  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  years  of  age  have  been  instructed 
in  making  all  sorts  of  useful  articles 
of  furniture. 

A  domestic  scienc*  room  with  every 
facility  for  efficient  and  systematic  work 
in  sewing  and  cooking  is  included.  The 
girls  thoroughly  enjoy  the  work  and 
carry  the  training  into  their  homes.  One 
year  the  girls  conducted  a  fair  and  from 
the  sale  of  articles  realized  a  consider- 
able sum  which  they  used  to  pay  their 
instructor  in  physical  work.  At  a  com- 
munity banquet,  the  first  of  its  kind  ever 
held  in  the  village,  the  catering  was 
clone  by  the  girls  in  the  domestic  science 
class. 

For  several  years  the  domestic  science 
and  the  manual  training  work  has  been 
part  of  the  school  curriculum.  By  being 
under  the  direction  of  the  school  the 
work  is  carried  on  to  better  advantage 
as  every  child  of  eligible  age  is  obliged 
to  attend  the  classes.  The  wife  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Memorial  Library  has 
general  supervision  over  the  girls'  work 
and  most  of  the  classes  are  under  her  in- 
struction. 


The  children  are  being  educated  to 
thrift  and  economy  by  a  savings  system 
which  has  been  introduced.  For  sev- 
eral years  a  number  of  the  village  boys 
have  attended  a  county  camp  and  have 
been  influenced  for  good  through  the 
comradeship  and  the  influence  of  the 
other  boys.  One  summer  a  camp  for 
girls  was  conducted. 

During  the  past  summer  a  ten-acre 
lot  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  vil- 
lage was  rented  and  used  for  a  play- 
ground. The  playground  contained  a 
baseball  diamond  and  a  basketball  and 
tennis  court.  A  cottage  was  built  on 
the  grounds  and  the  secretary  and  his 
family  lived  here  all  summer,  giving 
personal  supervision  to  the  work  at  all 
times. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  work  a  village 
improvement  committee  was  organized. 
This  was  appointed  from  the  representa- 
tive men  of  the  village  and  residents  of 
the  surrounding  estates  who  gladly  re- 
sponded when  approached  for  financial 
assistance.  The  first  thing  the  committee 
decided  upon  was  to  light  the  streets 
with  electricity.  It  was  thought  that  the 
taxpayers  would  not  assume  this  expense 
until  they  had  seen  the  great  improve- 
ment the  lights  would  make  in  the  streets. 
The  committee  had  the  lights  installed 
and  for  two  years  met  the  expense 
through  public  subscription.  The  amount 
they  were  obliged  to  raise  was  $1,500. 
The  third  year  a  lighting  district  was 
established  and  practically  every  tax- 
payer signed  the  petition  to  have  the 
lights  paid  for  through  taxation. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  vil- 
lage was  a  water  supply.  For  five  years 
the  committee  tried  to  solve  this  problem 
and  recently  its  labors  have  been  re- 
warded. A  company  supplying  water  to 
a  village  three  miles  distant  has  .been 
induced  to  extend  its  mains  to  the  vil- 
lage of  X .  A  fire  company  is  to  be 

organized  with  its  home  in  the  Memorial 
Library. 

One  of  the  churches  had  been  strug- 
gling for  years  with  a  debt.  At  a  meet- 
ing called  to  discuss  the  finances  of  the 
church  the  secretary  of  the  Memorial 
Library  offered  to  co-operate  in  a  can- 
vass to  pay  off  the  entire  indebtedness. 
He  outlined  a  tentative  plan  and  was 
asked  to  "go  ahead."  A  large  paper 
elephant  blocked  off  to  represent  various 
amounts,  the  aggregate  representing  the 
church  debt,  was  placed  in  one  of  the 
stores.  Everybody  was  enlisted  to  help 
and  two  days  before  the  time  appointed 
for  the  canvass  to  close  the  entire  sum 
had  been  raised.  Everybody  gave  to 
"kill  the  elephant." 

These  are  the  more  spectacular 
achievements  due  to  the  influences 
emanating  from  the  Memorial  Library; 
but  in  point  of  fact,  the  whole  com- 
munity has  caught  the  spirit  of  progress. 
Do  such  results  merit  the  investment 
of  a  life  in  a  small  town? 
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AST  SIDE  STREET  TYPES  IN  COLOR  AND  CLAY— BY 
MARY  L.  CHAMBERLAIN 

brush  and  he  is  still  a  bit  timid  in  han- 
dling paint.  His  color,  however,  is  al- 
ways mellow  and  harmonious,  and  every 
canvas  betrays  a  remarkable  sense  of 
texture. 

Abbo    Ostrowsky    is    not    a    finished, 
skilful    artist    like    his    fellow    exhibitor. 


AN     EXHIBITION     of     paintings, 
etchings    and   sculpture   has    brightened 
the  club  rooms  of  the  University  Set- 
tlement,  New   York  city,   the  past   few 
weeks.     The  three  exhibitors,  all  under 
twenty-five  years  of  age.   are  members 
of  the  settlement.  They  have  spent  most 
of    their    lives    on 
the  crowded,  noisy 
East    Side   and    in 
clay   and   in   paint 
they  have  recorded 
many   familiar  fig- 
ures of  the  swarm- 
ing   streets  —  the 
rabbi,    the    >• 

toiler,  the 
blind  beggar,  :hc 
organ  woman. 

William  Auer- 
bach-Levy  is  by  no 
means  an  obscure 
"garret  painter." 
As  an  etcher  he  i> 
well  known  in  New 
York  and  in  Chi- 
cago where  his 
Man  with  the 
k  was  winner 
lie  first  pri/e 
<>(  the  Chicago  So- 
ciety of  Etchers  in 
1914. 

ii  as  a  little 
chap  he  was  not 
satisfied  with 
shooting  craps  and 
following  the  gang. 
He  wanted  to 
draw,  and  so  with 
a  group  of  older 
lads  he  formed  a 
life  class  where 
each  member  took 
turns  at  beini; 
model.  I-ater  hi.x 
talent  was  discov- 
ered by  a  sympa- 
thetic teacher  wh<i 
took  him  to  the 
National  Academy 
of  Design  and  ask- 
ed that  he  be  en- 
rolled as  a  pupil  in 

a    night    class.      In    1911    he    won    the 
Mooney  traveling  scholarship  from  the 
academy  and,  his  ambition   realized,  he 
off  to  Paris  to  study. 

Mr.  Levy's  etchings  are  a  rare  com- 
bination of  soft  delicate  line  and  bold 
decorative  composition.  Until  four 
years  ago  he  had  not  touched  a  paint 


The  Rabbi,  by  William  A  uerbach-LeVy 


Hut  h»  very  lack  of  tutelage  has  pre- 
vented imitation  and  encouraged  self- 
expression — a  self-expression  that  re- 
veals the  melancholy  temperament  of 
the  Jewish  people.  Driven  with  his  fam- 
ily from  Russia  six  years  ago,  young 
Ostrowsky  has  painted  dark  memories 
of  the  field  of  massacre.  These  are  re- 


lieved by  studies  of  American  and  Rus- 
sian landscape,  but  always  the  color  is 
somber  and  the  scene  desolate.  There 
is  a  big  gruesome  canvas  of  a  Russian 
graveyard;  another,  depressingly  grey, 
of  New  York  from  the  harbor;  and 
many  little  pictures  of  deserted  country. 
Even  the  sunniest,  a  little  sketch  called 
Noon  with  green  marshy  background 
and  quiet  blue  water,  leaves  an  impres- 
sion of  solitude 
and  loneliness. 

Mr.  Ostrowsky 
was  formerly  a 
student  at  the  Roy- 
al Art  Academy  at 
Odessa.  He  is  con- 
tinuing his  studies 
at  the  National 
Academy  of  De- 
sign in  New  York 
and  is  using  a 
room  of  the  Uni- 
versity Settlement 
for  his  studio. 

The  youngest  ex- 
hibitor, Pauline 
Margulies.  has 
been  literally 
brought  up  in  the 
settlement.  She 
played  games  in 
the  settlement  kin- 
dergarten, she  was 
a  loyal  member  of 
a  girls'  club  and 
she  learned  to 
model  in  the  set- 
tlement modelling 
class.  From  this 
class  she  graduated 
to  Cooper  Union 
and  later  she  won 
several  medals  and 
a  scholarship  at 
the  Art  Students' 
League.  She  has 
also  been  a  pupil 
of  Abastenia  St. 
Lcger  Eberle. 

Miss  Margulies' 
work  most  of  all 
reflects  the  busy 
neighborhood 
where  she  has 
spent  her  life  and 
which  she  knows 

so  well.  The  stooping  Sweatshop- 
Worker  passes  daily  in  front  of  her 
home  on  Delancey  street,  The  News- 
boy sells  the  Jewish  Vorwarts  on  the 
corner,  and  The  Laborer  and  Family  are 
found  in  every  block — in  these  familiar 
figures  she  finds  inspiration  for  her 
work. 


INDUSTRY 


RAPPER"    BOYS    AMONG    THE    DEAD    IN    WEST 
VIRGINIA  MINE— BY  EDWARD  N.  CLOPPER 


ON  TUESDAY  afternoon,  April 
28,  another  heavy  toll  of  life  was  taken 
in  the  mining  region  of  West  Virginia. 
At  Eccles,  a  little  village  nestling  in  the 
hills  not  far  from  the  southern  border 
of  the  state,  180  lives  were  suddenly 
snuffed  out  by  an  explosion  in  a  coal 
mine,  hundreds  of  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  All  the  dead  were  em- 
ployes of  the  New  River  Collieries  Com- 
pany except  one,  an  insurance  agent  of 
Charleston,  who  had  gone  down  just 
before  the  accident  occurred,  to  solicit 
business  from  the  men. 

Intensifying  the  tragic  features  in- 
separably associated  with  such  a  dis- 
aster was  the  presence  in  the  mine  of 
several  young  '"trapper"  boys  who  lost 
their  lives  with  the  others.  The  young- 
est were  only  fourteen  years  of  age  and 
of  these  there  were  five  according  to  the 
affidavits  of  their  parents  obtained  by 
the  company  when  they  were  engaged. 
The  law  of  West  Virginia  permits  four- 
teen-year-old boys  to  work  in  mines 
and  demands  no  proof  of  age,  "except 
in  case  of  doubt"  when  a  parent's  affi- 
davit fulfills  all  requirements.  Surely 
the  untimely  end  of  these  children  should 
be  sufficient  argument  for  the  establish- 
ment in  this  state  of  the  sixteen-year 
age  limit  for  employment  in  this  ex- 
ceedingly hazardous  occupation,  especi- 
ally as  coal  mining  is  the  chief  industry 
there.  Many  other  mining  states  have 
already  set  this  standard. 

Two  horizontal  seams  of  coal  are 
worked  in  this  mine.  One  at'  a  depth 
of  250  feet  is  reached  by  shaft  No.  6: 
the  other,  500  feet  below  the  surface, 
is  operated  by  means  of  shaft  No.  5. 
The  two  shafts  are  connected  under- 
ground, thus  affording  ventilation  by  the 
fan  system,  one  serving  as  intake,  the 
other  as  exhaust  for  the  air  current. 
The  explosion  was  in  the  lower  level, 
near  shaft  No.  5,  where  most  of  the 
men  were  at  work.  At  the  time  there 
were  in  these  workings  171  employes 
and  the  insurance  agent,  all  of  whom 
were  killed.  In  shaft  No.  6,  at  work  in 
the  upoer  level,  were  75  employes,  of 
whom  67  were  by  prompt  action  taken 
out  alive,  and  only  three  of  these  were 
injured.  Eight  men  who  were  close  to 
this  shaft  lost  their  lives,  although  at 
a  long  distance  from  the  place  of  the 
explosion. 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  disaster 
six  years  ago  at  Monongah,  W.  Va., 
no  appeal  to  charity  will  be  necessary, 
nor  will  there  be  any  physical  suffer- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  bereaved  families. 
The  new  workmen's  compensation  law 
of  West  Virginia,  which  took  effect  last 
October,  makes  provision  for  the  care 
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Completely  overshadowed  by 
two  ivars,  one  in  Mexico  and  the 
other  in  Colorado,  the  death  of 
the  rSo  coal  miners  in  West  Vir- 
ginia ivho  zvere  blown  into  eter- 
nity a  fortnight  back  has  passed 
almost  unnoticed.  It  now  devel- 
ops, as  shozvn  by  Mr.  Clapper, 
TI'/IO  is  an  agent  of  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee,  that  five 
young  boys  were  among  the  killed. 
The  sending  of  children  into  coal 
mines  has  been  stopped  in  many 
states.  In  West  Virginia  it  is  still 
legal  for  boys  over  fourteen  to  be 
so  employed.  It  ought  to  be  evi- 
dent by  this  time  that  it  is  a  prac- 
tice not  dissimilar  from  sending 
them  to  stand  in  the  front  line  of 
battle.— ED. 


of  the  dependents.  To  each  widow  the 
state  will  pay  $20  monthly  until  death 
or  remarriage,  and  $5  additional  for 
each  child  under  fifteen  years,  not  to 
exceed  three  children  in  each  family. 
A  father,  mother  or  other  person  who 
had  been  dependent  on  the  earnings  of  a 
workman  under  twenty-one  vears  of 
age,  will  receive  50  per  cent  of  his  aver- 
age weekly  wages  for  the  period  that 
would  have  elapsed  before  he  reached 
his  majority.  The  state  also  pays  the 
funeral  expenses  not  to  exceed  $75,  and 
$150  is  allowed  to  the  injured  for  hos- 
pital treatment.  Two  car-loads  of  cof- 
fins and  boxes  were  furnished  at  once 
by  the  state.  The  fund  out  of  which 
these  moneys  are  paid  is  created  by  the 
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monthly  payment  into  the  treasury  of 
one  dollar  for  every  one  hundred  on 
the  payroll  of  each  employer,  90  per 
cent  of  the  amount  being  contributed 
by  the  employers  and  10  per  cent  by  the 
employes.  This  applies  to  all  lines  of 
industry  in  the  state  except  agricultural 
and  domestic  work.  It  also  includes 
intra-state  railroad  service. 

Officers  of  the  State  Public  Service 
Commission  which  administers  this 
fund,  were  on  the  scene  promptly  re- 
ceiving the  claims  of  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased. The  company  also  stands  ready 
to  relieve  distress.  The  mine  is  one  of  the 
properties  of  the  Guggenheim  interests ; 
President  Guitterman  of  the  company 
and  Charles  P.  Neill,  who  is  in  charge 
of  its  labor  welfare  work,  went  to 
Eccles  immediately  to  direct  operations 
and  look  after  the  stricken  families. 

Of  the  victims  of  the  explosion,  52 
per  cent  were  Americans,  a  few  less 
than  half  of  these  being  Negroes;  13 
per  cent  were  Italians;  11  per  cent 
Polish ;  7  per  cent  Lithuanians ;  the 
others  were  Russians,  English,  Hun- 
garians and  Germans.  So  far  as  is 
known  at  present,  about  half  of  the  men 
were  married,-  but  some  of  those  re- 
corded as  single  may  have  families  in 
Europe  and  it  will  be  some  time  before 
the  exact  number  of  beneficiaries  is 
learned. 

The  actual  cause  of  the  disaster  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained  and  may  never 
be  known.  Scientists  and  officers  of 
both  the  federal  and  state  bureaus  of 
mines  hurried  to  the  spot  prepared  to 
give  aid  and  make  a  careful  investiga- 
tion, but  the  inquiry  awaits  the  removal 
of  the  bodies,  only  half  of  which  have 
been  recovered  at  this  writing. 

The  mutilated  condition  of  many  of 
the  bodies  attests  the  fearful  force  of 
the  explosion.  Identification  has  been 
possible  only  by  means  of  the  numbers 
on  the  brass  checks  given  to  the  men 
as  they  went  into  the  mine.  In  all 
probability  most  of  the  men  met  death 
instantly,  while  others  who  were  found 
with  handkerchiefs  tied  over  their 
nostrils  must  have  succumbed  within  a 
few  minutes. 

The  badly  wrecked  condition  of  shaft 
No.  5  seriously  impeded  the  work  of  re- 
covery. Timbers,  mine  cars,  and  masses 
of  coal  and  slate  were  hurled  against 
the  shaft  by  the  explosion,  blocking  the 
passage  and  preventing  ingress  and 
ventilation.  The  subsequent  accumula- 
tion of  gas  and  water  further  compli- 
cated the  situation  and  held  the  work- 
men back.  The  helmet  corps  of  the  fed- 
eral government  penetrated  into  the 
workings  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  hope 
that  some  of  the  miners  might  be  res- 
cued but  no  signs  of  life  could  be  found. 
The  Survey,  May  16, 1914. 
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IRECTING  THE  WORK  LIFE  OF  ENGLISH  CHILDREN 
—BY  OLGA  S.  HALSEY 


"USELESS  AT  TWENTY-FIVE"  is 
the  menacing  prospect  which  faces  boys 
who  leave  school  at  fourteen  to  enter 
blind-alley  and  unskilled  occupations.  In 
London,  61  per  cent  of  the  boys  leaving 
school  in  1907-1908  entered  unskilled 
occupations  which  could  absorb  but  a 
small  proportion  of  these  boys  when 
they  attained  manhood.  In  the  Lanca- 
shire cotton  mills  three-fourths  of  the 
piecers  fail  to  become  spinnersi,  and 
must  eventually  change  their  occupa- 
tions. Only  one  in  ten  of  the  tiny  "half- 
timers."  who  divide  their  days  between 
•ol  and  factory,  will  ever  become  a 
spinner. 

The  dangers  of  casual  employment  or 
of  unemployment  threaten  all  these  boys 
i:i'l  increase  their  costliness  to  the  state. 
It  is  rare  for  a  boy  to  pass  through  less 
than  six  places  between  14  and  21  years : 
common  to  pass  through  twelve;  and 
occasionally  a  boy  has  had  twenty  or 
thirty  jobs.  The  demoralization  that 
results  from  the  nature  of  the  work  and 
the  constant  shifting  is  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude to  appear  in  criminal  and  in  Poor 
Law  statistics. 

In  1906  in  Glasgow,  out  of  1,454 
youths  fourteen  to  twenty-one  years  old, 
charged  with  theft  and  dishonesty,  87 
per  cent  were  from  such  non-educa- 
tional occupations  as  messengers,  street 
trades,  and  "van  boys." 

The  Poor  Law  returns  for  the  whole 
of  England  for  1907  show  that  302  per 
cent  of  the  applicants  to  distress  com- 
mittees were  under  thirty  years.  Ma- 
jority and  Minority  Reports  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commission  both  agree  that  "the 
casual  market  has  been  increasingly  re- 
cruited of  late  years  from  boys,  barely 
adolescent,  who  have  been  cast  off  by 
the  blind  alley  occupations  which  they 
enter  upon  leaving  school." 

The  increasing  demand  for  cheap  la- 
bor in  processes  which  do  not  require 
the  strength  and  intelligence  of  a  man 
has  until  recently  been  unhampered  in 
obtaining  a  ready  supply  of  juveniles. 
It  has  even  been  aggravated  by  hap- 
hazard methods  of  "picking  up  a  job." 
and  by  ignorance  on  the  part  of  boys 
and  parents  of  the  importance  of  indus- 
trial training  and  of  trades  that  offer 
opportunities  for  advancement. 

The  juvenile  labor  exchanges  in  Eng- 
land have  not  been  established  to  pro- 
vide an  accessible  market  for  child  la- 
bor. The  immediate  purpose  is  to  stim- 
ulate intelligent  selection  of  employment 
and  to  assist  boys  and  girls  leaving 
school  to  secure  positions  for  which 
they  are  most  suited.  At  the  same 
time  the  juvenile  exchange  aims  to  en- 
courage school  attendance  and  an  ap- 
preciation of  vocational  training. 

Authority  to  establish  juvenile  ex- 
changes in  England  rests  on  two  legis- 
lative acts.  By  an  act  of  1909  permis- 
sion was  given  to  create  juvenile  ex- 
changes in  connection  with  the  National 
Labour  Exchanges  conducted  through- 
out England  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  next  year,  1910.  the  choice  of  em- 
ployment act  gave  local  educational 
authorities  power  to  undertake  similar 


In  THE  SIKVEY  of  March  28, 
Katharine  Cvinait  described  Great 
Britain's  remarkable  system  of 
labor  exchanges  and  the  part  they 
flay  in  the  system  of  national  un- 
employment insurance,  which  went 
into  effect  a  \ear  ago. 

In  this  article  Miss  Halsey 
shows  how  the  labor  exchanges 
are  doing  sen-ice  in  another  di- 
rection, that  of  diverting  jurcnilc 
labor  from  the  blind  alley  indus- 
tries, and  directing  them  into 
channels  that  lead  to  advancement 
and  positions  <«/  security. —  ED. 


work.  Although  a;  first  this  Duplication 
of  effort  caused  suine  confusion,  a  satis- 
factory division  .  .  gradually 
been  effected  in  the  majority  of  ex- 
changes. 

In  general,  the  actual  placing  of  the 
children  is  done  through  the  Board  of 
Trade  Exchanges,  since  they  are  con- 
versant with  the  labor  market  through- 
out the  country  and  since  they  are  the 
natural  medium  to  which  an  employer 
turns  for  labor.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
more  personal  side  of  the  work — such 
as  guiding  and  advising  applicants  and 
superintending  "after  care," — is  done  by 
the  educational  authorities. 

Birmingham  and  Edinburgh,  in  com- 
mon with  sixty  other  towns,  have  made 
arrangements  under  the  choice  of  em- 
•  ment  act.  whereby  volunteer  com- 
mittees of  the  local  education  authori- 
ties supervise  the  boys  and  girls  for 
whom  the  exchanges  have  found  situa- 
tions. In  London  volunteer  members 
of  the  juvenile  advisory  committees  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  meet  in  rota  to  ad- 
vise girls  and  boys  about  their  future 
work  and  the  exchange  officer  is  ex- 
pected to  carry  out  their  recommenda- 
tions. The  personal  "after  care"  is 
again  left  to  the  "care  committees"  of 
the  schools. 

In  placing  children  in  positions  for 
which  they  are  best  suited,  the  officer 
of  the  exchange  is  assisted  by  the 
"»i-hool  leaving  form"  filled  in  by  the 
teacher  and  others  who  have  known  the 
child.  This  places  at  his  disposal  know- 
ledge of  each  child's  scholastic  attain- 
ments, special  aptitudes,  health,  home 
conditions,  and  preferences  of  parent 
and  child  in  regard  to  employment.  A 
note  is  also  made  as  to  whether  the 
child  will  need  after  care. 

In  Birmingham,  in  1913.  17.6  per  cent 
of  the  children  were  recorded  as  need- 
ing special  after  care:  36.9  per  cent 
moderate  care :  and  38.1  per  cent  none, 
except  for  encouraging  further  educa- 
tion. In  London,  about  40  per  cent  are 
recorded  as  needing  no  further  super- 
vision. During  the  year,  officers  of  the 
exchanges  speak  to  the  children,  and 
parents'  meetings  are  arranged  so  that 
both  parent  and  child  may  be  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  learning  a  trade, 
and  the  desirability  of  applying  at  the 
exchange.  In  Birmingham,  for  example, 
in  the  second  year  of  the  exchange,  23 


parents'  meetings  were  held,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  140.  As  a  result 
of  such  efforts  about  50  per  cent  of 
the  London  children  apply  at  the  ex- 
change, often  accompanied  by  the 
mother,  and  talk  over  the  prospects  of 
the  future. 

It  is  a  difficult  task  to  match  the  de- 
sires of  the  children  and  the  work  for 
which  they  are  most  fitted  with  the 
available  vacancies.  In  contrast  to 
finding  employment  through  newspapers, 
signs  or  hearsay,  the  brightest  lads  are 
given  the  positions  with  the  best  prom- 
ise of  advance.  As  far  as  family  cir- 
cumstances permit,  they  are  advised  to 
start  with  low  wages,  and  learn  a  trade, 
in  preference  to  high  wages  with  no 
future  prospects. 

In  Birmingham  the  better  class  of 
girl  is  urged  to  go  into  the  skilled  trade 
of  making  jewelry.  The  skilled  but 
coarser  work  of  lacquering,  French  pol- 
ishing, and  upholstery  is  recommended 
to  the  rougher  class  of  girl.  With  all, 
every  effort  is  made  to  place  boys  and 
girls  in  factories  with  a  good  "tone," 
and  to  steer  them  from  blind  alley  and 
overcrowded  occupations. 

When  a  decision  has  been  reached, 
the  child  is  sent  with  a  card  of  intro- 
duction to  the  employer  with  a  vacancy. 
The  employer  is  free  to  accept  or  re- 
ject the  applicant,  and  to  make  his  offer 
of  terms.  The  child  then  reports  to  the 
exchange,  whether  or  not  he  has  se- 
cured the  job,  and  what  wages  he  is 
to  receive. 

In  Birmingham  6,457  vacancies  were 
fijled,  out  of  9,803  notified  at  the  juve- 
nile exchange  for  the  year  ending  Oc- 
tober 31,  1913.  About  32  per  cent  of 
these  were  filled  by  boys  and  girls  di- 
rect from  school.  The  largest  number 
of  boys  placed,  1,188  or  32  per  cent  of 
the  total  3,663  boys,  was  in  the  various 
branches  of  engineering;  the  largest 
number  of  girls,  507  or  18  per  cent  of 
the  2,794  girl  applicants,  was  sent  to 
warehouses.  Only  1.5  per  cent  of  the 
boys  become  "van"  boys,  i.e.  drivers, 
trucksters,  etc.  These  figures  may  well 
be  compared  with  returns  giving  sit- 
uations of  351  boys  who  had  placed 
themselves  without  the  aid  of  the  ex- 
change. One-fifth  of  these  boys  went 
into  the  less  favorable  occupations  of 
errand  boys,  tube  drawers,  van  boys, 
and  beer  bottling. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Birming- 
ham is  exceptionally  rich  in  the  number 
(if  its  skilled  industries,  so  that  the  ex- 
changes have  every  opportunity  to  divert 
boys  and  girls  from  the  least  promis- 
ing into  the  more  promising  trades.  Sev- 
enty-five per  cent  of  Birmingham  em- 
ployers make  use  of  the  exchange  and 
ten  of  the  largest  firms  obtain  all  their 
juvenile  workers  through  this  channel. 
Co-operation  on  the  part  of  employers 
enabled  the  exchanges  to  place  in  a 
single  month  39.4  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren who  had  left  school  in  that  pe- 
riod. 

In  placing  the  best  boys  and  girls  in 
the  best  openings,  a  central  office  acting 
as  a  clearing-house  for  each  local  ex- 
change is  essential  in  the  large  cities. 
In  London,  for  example,  the  East  End, 
a  district  with  a  big  working  class  pop- 
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ulation,  offers  few  really  promising 
openings.  Through  the  central  office  of 
the  Labor  Exchange  capable  boys  and 
girls  of  the  East  End  are  sent  to  better 
positions  in  the  West  End. 

During  three  months,  ending  in  Oc- 
tober, 1913,  one  particularly  fortunate 
exchange  placed  536  children  locally, 
and  499  in  other  districts.  Although 
workers  in  the  London  exchange  com- 
plain of  a  lack  of  suitable  openings, 
returns  showing  the  distribution  of  va- 
cancies filled  by  seventeen  juvenile  ex- 
changes in  London  are  regarded  as  sat- 
isfactory, in  comparison  with  a  former 
return  which  disclosed  the  fact  that  not 
more  than  one-third  of  boys  leaving 
school  found  advantageous  openings  on 
their  own  initiative. 

In  these  returns  from  seventeen  ex- 
changes the  vacancies  are  graded  A,  B, 
C,  according  to  tjieir  promise  of  ab- 
sorption into  the  industry.  In  general 
the  possession  of  a  school  leaving  form 
implies  that  the  child  has  just  left 
school. 

TOTAL    VACANCIES    FILLED     (BOYS    AND 
GIRLS)  BY  17  JUVENILE  EXCHANGES 

IN  LONDON 
With  school  leaving  form 

A   vacancies 1344 

B  1546 

C          "          494 

•    3384 

Without  school  leaving  form 

A   vacancies 1641 

B  2562 

C  1156 

5359 

TOTAL 8743 

The  high  number  of  "A  vacancies" 
and  the  small  proportion  of  "C  vacan- 
cies" filled  by  applicants  direct  from 
school  speaks  well  of  the  preventive 
work. 

Throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  England  exchanges  are  carrying  on 
similar  work.  In  1913,  90,387  vacan- 
cies were  filled  by  boys,  and  65,921  by 
girls.  Deducting  those  placed  more  than 
once,  74,535  boys,  and  54,206  girls  were 
placed.  Twenty-four  per  cent  of  the 
openings  for  boys,  and  30  per  cent  of 
those  for  girls  were  filled  by  children 
who  had  just  left  school. 

The  juvenile  exchanges  are  constant- 
ly attempting  to  increase  the  possibilities 
of  advancement  in  the  different  trades. 
To  a  certain  extent  they  have  succeeded 
in  inducing  employers  to  regard  the 
youthful  applicant  as  an  individual  who 
will  need  a  man's  wage,  when  he  reaches 
manhood,  and  to  reorganize  their  plant 
accordingly.  In  one  instance,  an  East 
End  firm  formerly  discharged  its  boys 
of  seventeen,  and  recruited  its  staff  of 
buyers  and  salesmen  from  outside. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  exchange, 
the  work  has  been  rearranged  so  that 
the  boys  are  in  line  for  promotion  to 
this  high  grade  of  work. 

The  London  County  Council  now  al- 
lows time  off  to  its  boy  employes,  to 
attend  continuation  school.  The  post 
office,  which  formerly  dismissed  half 
its  boys  sixteen  and  seventeen  years 
old,  is  now  offering  a  permanent  career 
to  promising  youths.  In  Birmingham 
the  effect  has  been  to  improve  the  num- 
ber and  quality  of  applicants,  so  that 


an  insufficient  supply  of  labor  has  been 
replaced  by  a  waiting  list. 

The  work  of  the  volunteer  in  taking 
a  friendly  interest  in  these  boys  and 
girls  is  a  most  important  adjunct  to  the 
scheme.  In  Birmingham  the  work  is 
organized  by  the  education  committee, 
which  has  formed  seventy  care  com- 
mittees with  a  membership  of  1,586  help- 
ers for  the  130  schools.  The  second 
annual  report  of  the  central  care  com- 
mittee of  Birmingham,  describes  the  in- 
finite variety  of  duties  that  devolve  on 
the  volunteer  visitor. 

"Visits  to  the  homes,  interviews  with 
parents  and  children,  industrial  infor- 
mation given,  questions  answered,  warn- 
ing imparted,  sense  of  responsibility 
reawakened  or  strengthened,  educa- 
tional guidance,  matters  of  health  dis- 
cussed, character  influence,  individuals 
brought  into  touch  with  recreative,  so- 
cial and  other  organizations, — evidence 
of  all  these  and  more  is  to  be  found  in 
the  eight  thousand  odd  reports,  but 
these  things  cannot  be  set  out  in  tables 
or  served  up  in  statistics." 

As  68  per  cent  of.  the  Birmingham 
young  folks  are  credited  with  member- 
ship in  Boy  Scout  troops  or  other  or- 
ganizations, the  volunteers  aim  to  se- 
cure club  leaders  who  are  in  contact 
with  the  children  to  eventually  assume 
the  after  care  work. 

In  London  school  care  committees 
were  organized  originally  to  care  for 
necessitous  children  who  required  school 
feeding  or  medical  treatment.  The  ad- 
ditional work  of  after  care  for  the  labor 
exchanges  is  often  a  burden  and  inade- 
quately done.  Some  people  believe  a 
serious  defect  in  the  scheme  is  the  re- 
sponsibility that  rests  upon  a  corps  of 
volunteer  workers  who  may  not  be  fully 
trained  to  meet  the  responsibility  that 
the  work  demands.  Those  in  charge  of 
the  work,  however,  feel  that  a  large 
body  of  volunteers  in  preference  to 
paid  workers  is  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  plan. 

At  present  the  complaint  is  made  that 
only  about  half  the  school  children  who 
ought  to  come  to  the  exchange  apply. 
Undoubtedly  the  usefulness  of  the  ex- 
change would  be  increased  by  compul- 
sory registration  for  all  school  children. 
The  present  organization  of  exchanges 
in  England  does  not  prevent  this  and 
may  be  preparatory  to  this  further  de- 
velopment. 

Coupled  with  this  demand,  many  peo- 
ple urge  that  instead  of  the  present  ar- 
rangement of  including  boys  and  girls 
up  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  guidance 
is  needed  until  the  period  of  shifting 
from  blind  alley  work  to  permanent 
work  is  ended  at  eighteen  years. 

These  two  reforms  would  give  the 
exchanges  effectual  control  over  chil- 
dren for  four  years  after  leaving  school 
and  would  gradually  eliminate  half- 
grown  boys  who  have  never  had  a 
good  start  since  leaving  school  and  who 
are  habitually  out .  of  work.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
one  exchange  has  actually  started  a 
school  which  unemployed  youths  may 
attend,  and  that  the  general  effect  of 
the  exchanges  is  to  shorten  the  period 
of  demoralizing  unemployment. 

Critics  of  the  juvenile  labor  exchange 


urge  that  no  permanent  improvement  in 
industrial  skill  can  be  attained  until  on 
the  one  hand  the  school-leaving  age  is 
raised  and  a  system  of  compulsory  half- 
time  schools  introduced,  and  on  the 
other  hand  until  business  is  so  reor- 
ganized that  there  are  suitable  openings 
with  reasonable  hours  of  work.  Such 
critics  remember  only  the  commercial 
function  of  the  exchange  and  overlook 
its  broad  educational  value  to  the  child, 
the  parent,  the  employer  and  the  public. 

As  the  result  of  the  effort  of  volun- 
teers in  urging  children  to  continue  their 
education  there  has  been  an  increased 
attendance  at  the  continuation  schools 
in  Birmingham,  Edinburgh  and  Hud- 
dersfield.  The  committees  are  uniform- 
ly impressed,  however,  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  attending  evening  classes  when 
the  hours  of  employment  are  frequently 
so  long  as  to  leave  the  boy  tired  and 
unfit  for  further  exertion.  The  con- 
stant attention  of  large  numbers  of  vol- 
unteer workers  to  the  evil  of  overwork- 
ing children  and  the  collection  of  in- 
formation upon  child  labor  are  the  sur- 
est preparation  to  laws  for  a  shorter 
working  day  and  an  older  working  age. 

The  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
children  in  any  one  situation  for  any 
length  of  time  and  that  the  exchanges 
are  filled  with  inefficient  boys  and  girls 
has  focussed  public  attention  on  the 
educational  and  industrial  systems  which 
have  produced  this  kind  of  prospective 
wage-earners. 

Finally,  aside  from  its  success  in  plac- 
ing1 promising  youths  in  better  openings 
and  its  probable  reduction  of  adult  un- 
employment, the  juvenile  labor  exchange 
must  be  tested  by  its  influence  upon  the 
parent  and  home.  At  the  present  time 
parents  welcome  this  new  guidance.  Ac- 
cording to  J.  W.  Peck  of  the  famous 
Edinburgh  exchange,  "Even  the  most 
careless  parents  are  constrained  ...  to 
devote  a  certain  amount  of  considera- 
tion to  the  future  career  of  the  children. 
.  .  .  .The  community  is  bound  in  the 
long  run  to  reap  benefit  from  the  con- 
sequent awakening  of  this  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility." 

DRINK  AND  WORK  ACCIDENTS 

"Workmen  frequenting  drinking 
places  coming  to  or  going  from  their 
work  will  be  replaced  by  non-drinking 
men  as  rapidly  as  possible." 

This  notice,  posted  in  the  American 
Car  and  Foundry  Company's  plant  at 
Berwick,  Pa.,  has  resulted  in  a  marked 
decrease  in  accidents  among  the  5,000 
men  employed  there.  It  was  put  up  fol- 
lowing the  visit  to  Berwick  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  W.  Stough,  who  conducted  a  vig- 
orous crusade  against  the  drink  evil. 

The  meetings  by  Dr.  Stough  were  held 
the  end  of  October  and  the  beginning  of 
November.  Since  that  time,  it  is  as- 
serted, accidents  have  been  reduced  34 
per  cent.  The  output  in  the  passenger 
car  department  has  been  increased  from 
one  and  one-half  cars  a  day  to  two  cars. 
with  the  same  force  employed.  The 
bank  deposits  in  the  six  weeks  following 
the  meetings  were  $80.000  larger  than 
in  anv  other  six  weeks'  period. 

It  is  reported  that  the  judges  in  Ber- 
wick will  refuse  to  grant  any  licenses  in 
the  town  next  year. 
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>T   IIIU)  SCHOOL  i  K.FT  TO  KIGHT) 

rt-Chinesc.  German-Samoan.   Half-white.    P'.rtunncse.   Hawaiian- Porto 

Rican.  Porto  Ktcan. 

Mid  :  in.   Japanese,    Korean,    Knft.-Satnoan.    Pure  Samoan. 

Back  n>« — i-'ilipino  Jap- Hawaiian.   <iiT  .n.   Chinc-c- Hawaiian,   Pure 

Hawaiian.  Spam.-h- Hawaiian. 
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BACHING  CITIZENSHIP  TO   Ho^sni-   I  II  II  EN  NA- 
TIONALITIKS-m    .1  U    O.  \\  \K\I-R 

CHAPLAIN.  III!  O  HOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 


WHEN    IN    1820    the    American 

missionaries   first   landed  on   the   sunny 

res  of  Knilu.i  it  was  with  instructions 

from  the  home  board  that  they  were  "to 

i  at  nothing  short  •  of  covering  the 
•  hvich  Islands  with  fruitful  fields  and 
pleasant  dwellings,  and  schools  and 
churches,  and  of  raising  the  whole  peo- 
ple to  an  elevated  state  of  Christian  civ- 
ilization." Accordingly  the  early  fath- 
ers set  about  this  high  commission  with 
characteristic  N'cw  Kngland  zeal.  These 

-<•  men  from  the  east  knew  that  any 
change  in  the  heathen  heart  that  might 
he  affected  by  their  efforts  would  avail 
little  without  a  corresponding  develop- 
ment of  the  head.  Schools  were  imper- 
ative, but  what  kind  of  schools?  Theory 
had  little  place  in  those  days  and  exper- 
ience was  to  solve  this  with  many  other 
subsequent  problems. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  impulse  to  learn- 
ing in  the  early  days  was  given  in  1824 
when  Queen  Kaahumanu  was  induced  to 
leave  off  card  playing  to  study  the  art 
of  "book-talking."  Old  and  young  fol- 
lowed her  example  and  took  up  the  popu- 
lar fad:  before  the  end  of  the  year  two 
thousand  persons  had  learned  to  read 
and  write.  But  the  sagacious  missionary 
fathers  saw  deeper  than  this.  Educa- 
tion as  a  mere  accomplishment  could 
have  little  redemptive  value  with  a  people 
naturally  indolent.  Besides,  school  build- 
ings and  churches  were  :  ami 
where  could  capable  builders  be  found  ? 
There  was  but  one  answer — teach  tit, 
tires  to  U'ork.  The  earliest  attempt  at 
manual  training  was  in  1831.  when  na- 
tive 'indents  erected  a  school  building 

'cr  the  direction  of  their  teacher  on 


the  island  of  Man:.  Lahainaluna  Semin- 
ary, a-.  thi»  >chool  was  named,  flourishes 
:iis  day.  retaining  its  department  of 
manual  training. 

After  tin*  tir-t  experiment  in  indus- 
trial education  the  missionaries  began 
developing  the  idea  in  other  places.  The 
oldest  and  in  certain  respects  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  island  vocational 
»>ls  was  founded  at  Hilo.  island  of 
Hawaii,  in  1836.  This  school,  hereafter 
known  as  Hilo  Boarding  School  for 
cgan  operations  in  a  lowly 
thatched  grass  house  with  Rev.  David  H. 
I.yman  and  his  good  \v  chcrs.  It 

is  their  grandson.  I.evi  ('.  I.vman.  who 
is  the  present  principal.  Starting  with 
eight  pupils  the  number  soon  swelled  to 
v-five  native  Hawaiians.  By  heroic 
means  more  commodious  buildings  were 
then  provided  and  a  program  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  applicants  was  laid 
down. 

By  this  it  is  seen  that  industrial  edu- 
cation in  Hawaii  antedates  that  of  the 
mainland;  or.  in  other  word',  the  meth- 
od of  "learning  by  doing"  is  hardly 
more  modern  than  the  first  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  genius  of  David 
Lyman.  founder  of  Hilo  Boarding 
School,  is  apparent  not  only  in  the  local 
success  of  the  enterprise,  but  in  its  far- 
reaching  influence.  He  was  inaugurat- 
ing a  system  of  instruction,  however 
simple  at  fir^t.  far  in  advance  of  the 
educational  world  of  this  day. 

It  was  not  until  1878.  forty-two 
years  after  David  Lyman  had  be- 
irun  elementary  tool  instruction  in  Hilo 
Boarding  School,  that  the  first  of  a 
long  'cries  of  manual  training  schools 


was  inaugurated  at  Boston.  It  was  a 
well-deserved  tribute  paid  to  a  notable 
educator  when  General  S.  C.  Armstrong 
said,  that  when  he  wished  to  make 
Hampton  the  best  kind  of  school  for  the 
freedmen  he  took  Father  Lyman's  Hilo 
-chool  for  a  pattern." 

Since  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
^kctch  to  trace  the  seventy-eight  roman- 
tic years  comprising  the  history  of  Hilo 
Boarding  School,  mention  must  be 
made  of  certain  historical  influences 
which  were  determining  factors  in  the 
present  character  of  the  school.  The 
work  was  done  for  the  express  benefit 
of  the  native  Hawaiian.  By  1840  the 
school  had  advanced  sufficiently  to  pro- 
mulgate the  new  rule :  "No  boy  can 
leave  his  sleeping  apartment  without 
pantaloons."  Up  to  this  time  the  boys 
had  been  allowed  to  work  in  their  native 
dress  with  a  shirt  as  the  foreign  addi- 
tion. 

About  this  time  also  the  missionaries 
prevailed  upon  the  government  to  estab- 
lish a  public  school  system  throughout 
the  kingdom  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Arm- 
'trong,  father  of  the  general,  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  public  instruction. 
Mr.  Armstrong  secured  a  grant  of  forty 
acres  of  fertile  land  and  this  with  a 
small  herd  of  cattle  became  at  once  the 
chief  endowment  of  the  institution.  In 
1850  the  missionary  board  withdrew  its 
support,  the  financial  burden  resting 
largely  upon  the  trustees,  while  the  sine 
qua  non  of  the  students  was  hand  labor. 

In  the  thirty-eight  years  of  Mr.  Ly- 
man's principalship  870  boys  were  en- 
rolled upon  the  school  register.  During 
this  time  more  than  200  graduates  en- 
tered Lahainaluna  Seminary.  Over  400 
became  school  teachers  and  30  became 
ministers  in  these  islands  or  missionaries 
to  the  Marquesian  or  Micronesian  Is- 
lands. About  1850,  a  change  in  popula- 
tion of  the  Hawaiian  islands,  occasioned 
by  the  rise  of  the  sugar  industry  and  a 
consequent  importation  of  foreign  labor- 
ers, wrought  a  corresponding  adaptation 
of  Hilo  Boarding  School  to  the  new 
conditions.  In  a  few  years  the  children 
of  the  kamaainas  (newcomers)  began  to 
apply  for  admission,  and  the  school  was 
morally  obliged  to  open  its  doors  to  them. 
Today,  no  fewer  than  fifteen  nationali- 
ties are  represented  by  the  boys,  most 
of  whom  are  native-born  American  citi- 
zens. 

More  than  half  the  entire  island 
population  are  Orientals  at  the  present 
time,  but  immigrants  are  coming  from 
Kurope  and  elsewhere  in  increasing  num- 
bers. Meanwhile  the  native  Hawaiian 
has  been  rapidly  disappearing,  partly 
through  a  high  death-rate,  but  mostly 
through  miscegenation.  The  social  com- 
position a  half -century  ago  was  simple 
and  homogeneous;  today  it  is  quite 
complex.  The  opening  of  the  Panama 
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More  than  half  the  supplies  for  the  dining  hall  are  produced  by  the  farm  and  dairy. 


Canal,  according  to  social  prophets,  will 
have  a  tendency  to  heighten  the  com- 
plexity. 

Add  to  this  the  tendency  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  plantation  laborers  away 
from  the  peonage  in  which  they  see  their 
parents  living,  and  the  function  of  voca- 
tional schools  in  the  community  becomes 
apparent.  The  public  schools  in  Hawaii 
are  only  beginning  industrial  training 
now,  while  Hilo  Boarding  School,  after 
three-quarters  of  a  century  of  service, 
finds  shop  and  class-room  overcrowded 
and  its  equipment  inadequate  to  meet  the 
demand.  If  Hawaii  is  to  support  any 
considerable  number  of  homemakers, 
that  is,  if  the  rising  generation  is  to 
become  a  community  of  independent 
citizens  instead  of  a  horde  of  serfs,  the 
training  offered  by  such  a  school  is  of  in- 
calculable value. 

The  courses  of  study  followed  in  this 
school,  in  general  features,  are  identical 
with  those  of  industrial  schools  else- 
where. The  training  offered,  while  en- 
couraging advanced  study  in  special 
cases,  aims  to  provide  a  well-rounded 
and  fairly  complete  course  for  those  who 
cannot  for  any  reason  continue  their  edu- 
cation in  higher  institutions.  The  fore- 
noons from  9  to  12  are  devoted  to  the 
class-room ;  the  afternoons  to  farm  work, 
shops  and  athletics;  evenings  to  study. 

The  agricultural  work  is  both  practical 
and  experimental.  For  years  these  boy 
farmers  were  the  acting  custodians  of 
Uncle  Sam's  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  in  Hawaii.  That  has  finally 
reached  such  proportions  as  to  justify  a 
separate  establishment  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  government.  The  prin- 
cipal crop  is  taro  (Caladium  colocasia) 
cooked  tuber  into  a  mash  with  a  shaped 
stone,  mix  the  mash  with  water  and  allow 
his  staff  of  life  "poi."  The  native  meth- 
od of  making  "poi"  is  to  pound  the  we)!- 
from  which  the  Hawaiian  manufactures 


it  to  ferment.  It  is  amusing  to  observe 
the  astonishment  of  the  native  parents 
who  visit  the  school  on  seeing  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  their  sturdy  sons  "pound 
poi"  by  motor  power.  So  important  is 
this  food  item  in  the  Hawaiian  pabulum 
that  the  natives  are  sometimes  styled  the 
"poi  polloi"  of  the  islands.  But  "poi" 
fame  is  extending  far  beyond  Hawaii, 
for  small  quantities  of  it  are  being  ship- 
ped to  Washington  by  Hilo  Boarding 
School  at  the  instigation  of  Professor 
Shepherd  of  the  Geo-physical  Laboratory 
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who  is  conducting  experiments  with  it 
for  its  valuable  medicinal  and  food  prop- 
erties. 

Besides  taro,  many  kinds  of  vegetables 
and  fruit  are  raised,  there  being  no  fewer 
than  twenty-five  varieties  of  bananas 
alone.  A  fine  herd  of  Holstein  cattle 
produce  butter  and  milk,  and  the  boy- 
butchers  keep  the  school  table  supplied 
with  sweet,  fresh  meat. 

The  best  known  product  of  the  school, 
however,  is  the  exquisitely  polished 
wood-work  wrought  out  of  the  beautiful 
Hawaiian  hardwoods.  Wood-craft  is  a 
fine  art  here.  Koa,  sometimes  termed 
Hawaiian  mahogany,  being  most  hand- 
somely grained,  is  especially  popular  and 
commands  a  high  price. 

Without  the  grant  of  land  by  the 
government  and  gifts  of  money  and  tools 
from  friends,  Hilo  Boarding  School 
could  never  have  existed,  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  without  the  loyal  co-operation 
of  the  students  in  the  form  of  hard 
manual  labor,  the  school  could  not  have 
been  maintained. 

The  benefits  are  mutual;  the  boys' 
labor  on  the  farm  contributes  substantial- 
ly to  the  upkeep  of  the  school.  More 
than  half  the  supplies  for  the  dining 
hall  are  produced  by  the  farm  and  dairv. 
while  the  carpenters,  plumbers,  black- 
smiths, harness-makers  and  electricians 
do  work  in  both  construction  and  repair. 
No  boy  is  turned  down  because  he  has 
no  money  when  he  applies  for  admission. 
There  is  no  tuition  charge.  Thirty-five 
dollars  and  three  hours'  daily  toil  on 
the  farm  covers  his  board  expense  for  a 
year.  For  the  boys  who  cannot  secure 
the  $35  in  cash,  a  system  of  "work- 
scholarships"  is  provided  which  enables 
them  to  earn  the  amount  during  the 
school  year. 

The  school  offers  a  course  in  home 
training  indispensable  to  the  boys  who 
apply.  Many  of  them  come  from 
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r  homes  or  worse,  and  some 
from  no  homes  at  all.  In  the  din- 
ing hall,  dormitory,  shop  and  class 
room,  good  manners  are  imperative,  while 
the  individual  rooms  of  the  older  boys 
are  models  of  neatness  and  purity.  One 
of  the  most  important  departments  of 
the  school  is  the  home  crafts,  which  aims 
to  instruct  the  future  home-maker  in 
many  kinds  of  repair,  culinary  and  em- 
bellishing arts,  requisite  to  well-ordered 
homes. 

Then  there  is  the  civic  aspect.  Here  is 
a  school  for  patriotism.    Inter-racial  dif- 
ferences must  be  harmonized  in  the  col- 
lective life  or  individual  failure  would  be 
certain.    The  attendance  by  nationalities 
is  about  as  follows:    Japanese,  35;  Ha- 
waiian. 3);  mixed,  20;  Chinese,  5;  Ko- 
rean. 5 ;  Samoan,  4  ;  Filipino,  2 :  others,  4. 
There  is  a  democratic  spirit  about  this 
school  community  greatly  needed  in  this 
age  of  class  struggle  and  social   unrest. 
II  known  Hawaii  has  maintained 
a   fcudalistic  society   for  nearly  half  a 
century,   but   the  beginning  of  the  end 
is  at  hand  and  a  new  social  order  is  in 
sight.     The  present  cosmopolitan  popu- 
lation of  the  islands  demands  cosmopoli- 
tan schools.     Hawaii  is  not  only  a  cru- 
cible on  Uncle  Sam's  frontier,  it  is  the 
melting-pot  of  opposing  civilizations  in 
which  all  the  world  is  concerned.     On 
small  spot  the   Japanese    learn    to 
labor  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Russians, 
Samoan  meets  European  under  the  flag 
of  a  common   freedom.     Is  not  this  an 
important   step   toward   the  solution  of 
one  of  our  greatest  social  problems? 
Great  responsibility  here  devolves  up- 
•lu-  American  people.    There  are  al- 
ready in  Hawaii  3.000  Japanese  Ameri- 
can-born  citizens.      They   are   constitu- 
tionally entitled    to   all    the     rights    of 
American  citizenship — yet  at  this  writ- 
ing their  Hawaiian  birth  certificates  are 
rejected  by  the  authorities  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  as  a  result  of  a  recent  action  of 
the  Department  of  Immigration.    What- 
ever danger  or  incongruities  may  be  in- 
volved in  such  a  national  policy  as  this, 
it  may  help  to  insure  the  stability  of  our 
sland  population,  and  make  the  inculca- 
tion of  democracy  on  our  frontier  all  the 
more  necessary. 

,  The  discipline  of  Hilo  Boarding 
School  is  military,  yet  there  is  much  in 
keeping  with  popular  government.  There 
a  judiciary  system  which  permits 
every  member  of  this  community  to  have 
a  voice  in  the  maintenance  of  order 
Three  judges  from  the  student  body  are 
Mected  by  the  boys  as  a  school  tribunal 
which  meets  once  a  week  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  principal  to  try  all  of- 
fenses and  mete  out  penalties.  Punish- 
ment consists  in  a  restriction  of  privi- 
leges and  rarely  is  a  case  ever  appealed 
to  the  faculty. 

Lastly  comes  religion.    Hilo  Boarding 
School  is  a  Christian  institution.    It  does 

"ru*  r^LeC-1  the  Bi!)Ie  in  its    curriculum. 
Christian   faith  is  not  compulsory 
and  there  is  no  effort  at  coercion  beyond 
the  wholesome  requirement  of  church  at- 
tendance.   The  school    is   non-sectarian 
;md  aims  to  be  as  broadly  progressive 
in  its  religious  life  as  accords  with  the 
thought  ami  practice  of  enlightened 
C  hrtstianity. 
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FAIRHOPE 


\\  HEN  .Marietta  L.  Johnson  came 
it  of  the  South  a  year  or  so  ago  and 
won  a  hearing  among  northern  teachers 
r   the   educational   experiment    which 

S  1?  • d  been  carry'nS  on  for  six  years 
at  Fairhope,  Ala.,  she  alone  could  speak 
of  her  work  from  first-hand  knowledge. 
bven  when  the  Fairhope  League  was  or- 
ganized in  the  hope  of  putting  her  work 
on  a  permanent  basis,  Mrs.  Johnson's 
word  for  what  she  had  actually  accom- 
p  ished  had  to  be  taken  on  faith.  Peo- 
ple listened,  believed  and  were  glad,  for 
rom  a  region  where  illiteracy  lies  heav- 
iest and  the  needs  of  childhood  are  most 
marked  there  had  apparently  come  a 
gleam  of  promise. 

The  first  rounded  presentation  of  her 
work  was  published  in  THE  SURVEY  last 
December,  but  even  then  <^ve  for  one 
or  two  hasty  -caters  travel- 

ing in  that  region,  who  could  report 
nothing  more  definite  than  favorable  im- 
pressions, no  educational  authority  from 
the  North  had  gone  to  Fairhope  to  see 

himself. 

I  his  situation  no  longer  exists.    Prof. 
John  Dewey  of  Columbia  University,  in- 
cited by  the   Fairhope  League  to  visit 
Johnson's    school,    has    returned 
"without  any  doubt  as  to  the  school  hav- 
ing   made    good."     Professor   Dewey's 
fourteen-year-old  son  accompanied  him. 
At  the  end  of  their  first  day  Profes- 
sor  Dewey's  son  reported  that  all   the 
children  he  talked  to  were  "crazy  about 
the  school"  and  before  the  visit  ended 
he  begged  to  be  left  in  Fairhope  himself. 
In  his  report  to  the  league  Professor 
Dcwey  says  that  before  going  he  had 
expected  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
make   allowances   because   of    obstacles 
against  which  the  school  had  worked, — 
the  inherent  difficulties  of  any  new  step 
veil  as  the  lack  of  means  to  secure 
properly   trained  teachers.     "But   while 
there  were,  of  course,  many  details  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement,"  he  goes  on,  "I 
ilid  not  find  it  necessary  to  make  nearly 
as    many    allowances   as    I    had    antici- 
pated."    To  quote  .further : 

"In  my  judgment  the  school  has 
demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  for  chil- 
dren to  lead  the  same  natural  lives  in 
school  that  they  lead  in  homes  of  the 
right  sort  outside  of  school ;  to  progress 
bodily,  mentally,  and  morally  in  school 
without  factitious  pressure,  rewards,  ex- 
aminations, grades,  or  promotions  ;  while 
they  acquire  sufficient  control  of  the  con- 
ventional tools  i if  learning  and  of  the 
study  of  books — reading,  writing,  and 
figuring— to  be  able  to  use  them  inde- 
pendently. 

"The  demonstration  is  all  the  more 
striking  because  of  the  odds  against 
which  Mrs.  Johnson  has  labored  and  be- 
cause of  the  simplicity  of  the  means  by 
which  the  results  have  been  attained. 
Anybody  who  went  to  Fairhope  expect- 
ing a  revelation  of  wonderful  new 
methods  and  devices  would  come  away 
much  disappointed.  There  are  no  tricks 
of  the  trade,  no  patent  devices,  no  unique 
nor  even  peculiar  appliances,  no  methods 
in  one  sense  of  that  term. 

"If   the   expression   be  not   misunder- 


stood, I  would  say  that  what  impressed 
me  most  on  the  side  of  educational  pro- 
cedure was  negative;  namely,  the  ab- 
sence of  all  special  devices  calculated 
to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  the  various 
forms  of  pressure  usually  brought  to 
bear  upon  children.  What  has  been 
lone  is  simply  to  provide  the  conditions 
for  wholesome,  natural  growth  in  small 
enough  groups  for  the  teacher  (as  a 
leader  rather  than  as  an  instructor)  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  weaknesses 
and  powers  of  each  child  individually, 
and  then  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  in- 
dividual needs. 

"As  a  demonstration  that  normal 
growth  and  education  are  really  identi- 
cal, the  school  is  more  impressive  than 
it  had  had  more  external  appliances 
and  more  skilled  teachers  at  its  com- 
mand. In  the  latter  case,  the  question 
might  have  been  raised  as  to  how  far 
the  desirable  results  were  to  be  charged 
to  the  account  of  teachers  and  equip- 
ment and  methods  of  instruction  better 
than  are  found  in  the  ordinary  school. 
his  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  Mrs. 
Johnson's  own  personality  has  not  count- 
ed for  a  very  great  deal— the  existing 
school  would  have  been  impossible  with- 
out such  a  personality,  but  at  the  same 
time  what  she  has  done  has  been  to 
give  her  time,  energy,  devotion,  and  in- 
telligence to  seeing  to  it  that  the  chil- 
dren had  the  opportunities  of  growth 
undistorted  by  external  pressure." 

Freedom  in  the  school,  declares  Pro- 
fessor Dewey,  is  treated  as  a  mental 
and  moral  matter,  not  as  a  matter  of 
whim  or  caprice.  He  goes  on: 

"The  school  was  not  only  orderly  in 
the  intellectual  and  moral  sense — the 
only  standard  that  ought  really  to  be 
applied — but  displayed  a  decent  ex- 
ternal order  of  the  usual  kind — save  for 
the  greater  freedom  of  physical  posture 
and  movement  and  conversation.  Both 
in  Mrs.  Johnson's  own  classes  and  in 
the  manual  training,  taught  by  Mr.  John- 
son, children  were  busy,  active  and  in- 
terested in  their  work,  and  there  was 
no  fooling  at  all." 

Professor  Dewey  urges  that  Fair- 
hope  be  kept  as  the  experiment  station 
and  that  its  method  be  made  to  "spread 
and  permeate  the  rural  schools  of  the 
county  and  then  of  adjacent  counties." 
The  very  simplicity  of  rural  life  in  the 
South,  he  says,  makes  its  education  more 
plastic  to  radical  changes. 

As  a  further  means  of  propagating 
the  ideas  and  practices  of  the  school  he 
urges  the  training  of  local  young  men 
and  women  to  carry  on  similar  work 
in  the  vicinity,  and  the  preparation  of 
teachers  from  the  North  to  undertake 
the  work  in  the  North.  Mrs.  Johnson, 
says  Professor  Dewey,  should  be  reliev- 
ed from  constant  financial  worry.  A 
guarantee  fund  covering  a  span  of  years, 
he  declares,  would  give  her  opportunity 
for  supervision;  for  greater  attention 
to  the  assisting  teachers;  for  her  train- 
ing work,  as  well  as  for  trips  north  to 
make  her  work  known  and  to  give  assist- 
ance and  supervision  to  like  attempts 
there. 
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The  Wine  Press  is 
a  notable  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  the 
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peace  movement ;  no- 
bly and  passionately 
conceived,  carefully 
wrought,  the  poem  is 
indeed  literature  in  a 
very  real  sense,  and 
deliberate  propaganda 
as  well.  No  one  has 
set  forth  the  horrors 
of  war  with  more  de- 
tailed and  cold  intensity  than  Mr. 
Noyes.  The  verse  drips  red  and  shrieks. 
By  a  studied  intermission  of  rhyme  and 
an  occasional  conscious  break  in  the 
meter,  the  poet  has  achieved  a  harsh, 
rushing  cadence  which  almost  makes 
one  cover  one's  ears : — 

"The  shrapnel  severed  the  leaping  limbs 

And  shrieked  above  their  flight. 
They   rolled   and   plunged   and   writhed 

like  snakes 

In   the    red   hill-brooks    and    the    black- 
thorn brakes. 

Their  mangled  bodies  tumbled  like  elves 
In  a  wild  Walpurgis  night. 

"Slaughter!  Slaughter!  Slaughter! 

The  cold  machines  whirred  on. 
And  strange  things  crawled  amongst  the 

wheat 

With  entrails  dragging  round  their  feet, 
And  over  the  foul  red  shambles 

A  fearful  sunlight  shone." 

The  technician,  intellectually  detached 
and  savoring  aesthetic  values,  will  find 
much  to  appreciate  in  these  descriptions 
of  battle;  but  for  the  ordinary  reader, 
cradled  in  the  romance  and  pageantry 
of  war,  they  will  hold  no  pleasure. 
Mr.  Noyes  undoubtedly  did  not  mean 
that  they  should.  The  glittering  bat- 
talions of  earlier  romanticists  do  not 
cross  these  pages:  instead,  we  have  ig- 
norant peasants  herded  in  trains  to  bat- 
tlefields where  is  "no  sight,  no  sound  of 
an  enemy,"  but  on  a  sudden,  "a  thund- 
er of  shrieking  air,"  red  ravin,  and  after 
"scarecrows  that  once  were  men." 
We  have  "villages  in  panic  rout,"  and 
the  innocent  home  defiled : — 

"The   child,   the   child   that   lay   on   her 
knees.     .     .     . 

Devil  nor  man  may  name 
The  things  that  Europe  must  not  print, 
But  only  whisper  and  chuckle  and  hint, 
Lest  the  soul  of  Europe  rise  in  thunder 

And  swords  melt  in  the  flame." 

But  Mr.  Noyes  is  too  genuinely  the 
artist  to  give  us  unmitigated  horror. 
The  relief  is  afforded  by  the  terza  rima 
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in  which  is  told  the  idyll  of  the  young 
Balkan  peasant,  Johann,  and  his  wife ; 
and  by  the  exalted  songs  of  Michael. 
After  all,  it  is  as  a  lover  of  peace  that 
Mr.  Noyes  describes  war,  and  it  is  in 
picturing  peace  that  he  is  most  truly  the 
poet.  The  difficult  terza  rima  is  used 
with  a  haunting  simplicity  which  no 
other  English  poet  has  excelled. 

"O,  little  blue  pigeon,  sleep.    Sleep,  Dodi 
mine, 

She  murmured..  Sleep  little  rose  in 

your  rosy  bed. 

The   moon   is   rocking,   rocking   to    rest 
in  the  pine. 

"A  great  grey  cloud  sailed  slowly  over- 
head. 

She  stood  behind  Johann.     Around 

his  eyes 

Her  soft  hands  closed.     'Dodi's  asleep,' 
she  said." 

As  poetry,  the  idyll  marks  the  highest 
point  in  The  Wine  Press.  Spiritually 
— -though  not  always  poetically — the 
songs  of  Michael  are  at  the  summit  of 
the  poem.  They  strike  the  mystical  and 
frankly  religious  note,  without  which  the 
cynicism  and  brutality  of  the  "tale" 
could  not  be  endured.  It  would  be  hard 
to  tell  why  these  verses  do  not  rise  as 
high  as  they  were  meant  to.  Some- 
thing they  lack  in  music,  perhaps;  some- 
thing, perhaps,  in  passion,  or  passion's 
adequate  expression.  The  most  moving 
is  the  simplest,  the  one  in  which  Michael 
sings :  "This  war  is  not  as  other  wars — 
Freedom  rides  before  you 

"On  the  last  of  the  crusades." 

Later,  when  his  eyes  have  been  put 
out,  he  can  still  triumph  with  his  re- 
sounding hexameters  describing  the 
Face  of  Christ  pictured  waiting  and 
watching  from  the  walls  of  San  Sofia, 
for  the  coming  of  His  own.  He  can 
still  say — "Blessed  are  they  that'  see — 
The  beautiful  angel  of  our  Fatherland" 
— the  angel  of  Liberty  walking  through 
the  "tattered  hospitals."  At  the  end, 
crucified  in  the  apple  tree,  he  is  still 
dauntless,  singing, —  "Conquered,  we 
shall  conquer ! — 

"Till,  members  of  one  Body, 
Our  agony  shall  cease: 

Till  the  souls  that  sit  in  darkness 
Behold  the  Prince  of  Peace." 

It  is  in  this  same  dauntless  spirit,  the 
crusading  spirit-  of.  his  Michael,  that 
Mr.  Noyes  closes  his  poem: 

"An  arrow  is  at  the  heart  of  Death, 
A  God  is  at  the  doors  of  Fate ! 

It  is  the  Dawn !  The  Dawn  !"'... 
FLORENCE  CONVERSE. 
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HEPBURN    OF    JAPAN  AND   HIS  WIFE   AND 
HELPMATES 

By  William  Elliot  Griffis.  The  West- 
minister Press,  Philadelphia.  231  pp. 
Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY 
$1.62. 

The  transformation 
of  Japan  from  the 
"old"  to  the  "new" 
has  been  so  rapid,  so 
marked/,  as  to  seem 
almost  miraculous. 
To  one  seeking  a  real 
explanation  of  this 
wonderful  phenome- 
non, Dr.  Griffis'  book 
will  prove  most  in- 
teresting and  enlight- 
ening. 

The  call,  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture," had  long  been  ringing  in  the 
chambers  of  the  soul  of  Dr.  Hepburn, 
when  the  Harris  treaty  in  1859  opened 
a  possible  door  in  Japan.  He  at  once 
turned  his  back  on  the  alluring  pros- 
pect of  a  continually  increasing  and 
lucrative  medical  practice  in  a  metro- 
politan city,  and  on  January  6,  1859. 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  offering  himself 
and  his  wife,  who  was  equally  devoted, 
for  work  in  the  new  field.  On  January 
12,  1859,  his  offer  was  accepted. 

This  arrangement  led  the  way  to  a 
most  happy  and  fruitful  period  of  ser- 
vice in  Japan,  longer  than  the  average 
life-time,  extending  from  1859  to  1892. 
Their  home  was  set  up  at  Kanagawa 
across  the  bay  from  Yokohama,  which 
was  then  inhabited  only  by  a  few  fisher- 
men. One  of  Dr.  Hepburn's  first 
achievements  there  was  instructing  the 
Japanese  in  the  chemistry  and  the  man- 
ufacture of  soap. 

"As  soon  as  possible  this  crusader, 
armed  with  the  lancet,  attempted  to 
begin  medical  work.  He  rented  a  Budd- 
hist temple,  not  far  from  his  dwelling, 
fitted  it  up,  and  opened  it  for  the  bene- 
fit of  submerged  humanity.  Soon  it 
was  thronged  with  sick  people  of  everv 
kind,  often  from  six  to  eight  score  a 
day,  Thereupon  the  government  inter- 
fered, drove  the  sick  people  away,  shut 
the  gate,  stationed  a  guard  before  it 
and  allowed  none  to  enter." 

The  doctor  surmised  that  this  was 
done  to  drive  the  foreigners  from  Kan- 
agawa to  Yokohama  where  they  could 
be  more  easily  guarded.  He  continued 
to  visit  the  sick  and  administer  to  their 
needs,  however,  never  flinching  through 
fear  of  danger. 

In  1863  the  Hepburns  removed  to 
Yokohama  where  the  doctor  "reopened 
his  dispensary  and  was  at  work  in  it 
every  week  day,  until  1879,  ministering 
to  the  diseased.  .  .  .  He  prescribed 
for  from  six  to  ten  thousand  patients 
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-ly.  and  had  about  him  a  corps  of 
five  to  ten  young  Japanese  men  anx- 
ious to  learn  the  healing  art.  .  .  . 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  for 
the  Japanese  born  since  1870.  he,  under 
made  theirs  a  different  world  to 
live  in.  ...  He  was  always  re- 
ferred to  in  Japan  as  'Kun-shi,'  the 

cous  and  noble  gentleman." 
To  a  foreigner  the  mysteries  of  the 
lapanese  language  are  appalling.     The 
•r  had  to  attack  this  problem  with- 
the  help  of  phrase-book,  grammar, 
or  dictionary,  "but  soon  had  leaped  over 
the  wall  and  was  in  the  strange  world 
lapanese    thought    and    roaming    in 
the  garden  of  Japanese  literature."     By 
dint  of  consistent  and  assiduous  indus- 
"he  got  out  the  first  edition  of  his 
great  Japanese  dictionary,  on  which  all 
.thers  are  based,  as  early  as  1867." 
In   1891   he  brought  out  his  Bible  dic- 
tionary  in  Japanese,  a  work  begun   in 
1889.      February    3,    1888,    was    made 
memorable  in  Japan  by  a  meeting  held 
to  celebrate  the  completion  of  the  trans- 
lation of  the  entire  Bible  into  Japanese. 
It    would    be    interesting    to    follow 
Dr.    Griffis    through    his   recital   of   the 
.     of    the    building    of    the    Shiloh 
Church,  and  labors  in  it;  of  the  growth 
:all   school   till   it   ended   in   the 
•:    Gakunin    University,   and   of  the 
election   to   its  presidency  and 
access  in  that  position.     But  space 
not   allow.     "In   1892,  after  thirty- 
three  years  of  loving  service.  Dr.  Hep- 
burn,   the    Christ-filled    pilgrim,    retired 
:   active  toil,  to  spend   his   rcmain- 
:.iys  in  his  native  land." 

MARSHALL  R.  GAIXES. 

CHII  I)  LABOUR  IN  THK  UNI1  Hi    k1S<;iXJM 

Frederic    Keeling.      P.    S.    King 

m, •!    Son,    London.     326   pp.      Price 

';  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $2.14. 

This  is  a  study  of 
the  development  and 
administration  of  the 
law  relating  to  the 
employment  of  chil- 
dren, prepared  in  be- 
half of  the  British 
section  of  the  Inter- 
national Association 
for  Labour  Legisla- 
tion. The  committee 
in  charge  of  the  study 
and  report  consisted 
of  Lord  Henry  Bentinck,  M.P.,  Con- 
stance Smith,  Mary  Phillips,  Mr.  Keel- 
ing and  Miss  Sanger.  The  report  em- 
bodies the  work  of  a  large  number  of 
volunteer  investigators  and  is  a  model 

tinstaking  editing. 

The  divisions  of  greatest   interest  to 
American  readers  deal  with  street  trad- 
ing and  public  entertainments.    In  Lon- 
don  the   minimum   age   for  the   former 
is  now  fourteen  years,  and  the  govern- 
ment bill  which  was  introduced  at  the 
on  of  1913  proposed  to  extend  that 
limit  to  all  towns  in  England,  Wales 
ami     Scotland,    and    to    require    street 
traders  to  be  licensed  and  to  attend  a 
continuation  school..   From  many  differ- 
ent   starting   points,   the   evidence   con- 
:pon  the  point  that  "of  all  forms 
Mind   alley   labor,   street   trading   is, 
without  exception,  the  worst." 


British  Law  for 

Child 
Worker* 


In  the  somber  mass  of  confused  and 
discouraging  facts,  one  bright  spot 
shines  forth.  The  diminution  in  num- 
bers of  children  employed  in  public  en- 
tertainments is  astonishing.  According; 
to  the  officials  of  the  London  County 
Council  there  are  at  the  present  time 
never  more  than  ten  applications  in  a 
week  for  licenses  for  children  under 
fourteen  years  old.  Usually  there  are 
not  more  than  five  or  six,  and  at  Christ- 
mas the  number  does  not  exceed  100. 
<  ompared  with  New  York  this  is  most 
cheering  progress.  Indeed  it  seems  to 
be  excelled  only  by  Massachusetts  and 
Illinois  which  forbid  outright  the  em- 
ployment at  night  of  all  children  be- 
low the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

Charts,  schedules,  tables,  texts  of  by- 
laws, indexes  and  a  bibliography  afford 
the  student  every  available  aid  for  un- 
derstanding a  most  intricate,  difficult 
and  discouraging  subject, — tlje  confused 
and  incoherent  mass  of  British  legisla- 
tion concerning  child  labor. 

FLORENCE  KEI.LEY. 

IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE 

'..  H.  Hammond.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.  244  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.36. 

Within  recent  years 
the  South  has  pro- 
duced a  number  of 
sympathetic  books 
upon  the  Negro, — 
the  best  known  among 
them  being  those  of 
the  late  Edgar  Gard- 
ner Murphy.  In 
Black  and  White 
comes  as  the  latest 
contribution  to  this 
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'  group,  and  sounds  the 
clearest,  most  decisive  note.  Mrs. 
Hammond  is  a  southerner  who  has  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  working  class 
conditions,  both  North  and  South,  and 
she  makes  the  keynote  of  her  book  the 
assertion  that  the  Negro  problem  is 
primarily  not  a  Negro  problem  at  all 
but  a  poverty  problem,  and  that  the  col- 
ored people  have  suffered  grave  in- 
justice from  the  failure  of  the  South  to 
understand  this  fact. 

The  book  deals  therefore  with  poverty 
among  the  Negroes  and  its  ameliora- 
tion,— with  health,  housing,  delinquency, 
education,  civil  rights.  It  speaks  in 
gentle  but  no  uncertain  terms  of  the 
Negro's  helpless  position  and  the  in- 
justice he  often  experiences.  Examples 
are  given  of  refined  colored  women  who 
have'  been  forced  into  jim-crow  cars 
and  obliged  for  hours  to  hear  filthv 
language  amid  filthy  surroundings;  of 
colored  boys  sent  to  the  chain  gang  for 
ten  and  fifteen  years  for  the  commission 
of  petty  offenses ;  and  of  educated,  in- 
dustrious Negro  families  forced,  be- 
cause of  segregation,  to  bring  up  their 
children  on  streets  where  vice  is  per- 
mitted to  traffic  unrestrained. 

The  book,  however,  is  a  hopeful  one 
since  it  shows  the  awakening  of  social 
consciousness  among  thoughtful,  edu- 
cated southerners,  and  the  beginnings 
of  preventive  work.  Especially  touching 
are  the  author's  anecdotes  of  the  so- 
cial work  of  individual,  often  unlettered, 


colored  men  and  women.  As  an  ex- 
ample, she  tells  of  Sam  Daily,  a  Negro 
of  Alabama,  who  donated  himself  and 
his  family  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  acres  of  land  (which  at  his  death 
he  had  not  been  able  to  clear  of  mort- 
gage) to  the  use  of  the  state.  He  re- 
ceived during  his  lifetime  300  boys  from 
the  Birmingham  juvenile  court,  fed 
them,  clothed  them,  and  taught  them  in- 
dustry, cleanliness  and  honor,  so  that 
ninety-five  per  cent  "made  good".  Yet 
the  state  never  gave  him  money  for  his 
services.  Her  stories  make  us  realize 
that  once  given  the  impetus  to  social 
service  the  South  will  find  a  hearty  re- 
sponse among  her  people,  of  whatever 
race. 

In  Black  and  White  is  the  book  of  a 
philanthropist  and  is  oblivious  of  the 
political  and  labor  movements  of  the 
Southern  working  class  since  the  war, 
movements  in  which  the  Negro  has  taken 
a  small  part.  It  is  the  appeal  of 
noblesse  oblige;  the  recognition  that  ad- 
vantages are  obligations.  We  believe 
that  it  will  meet  with  a  warm  response 
among  the  niany  thoughtful  southerners 
who  desire  to  meet  the  race  problem  in 
the  spirit  of  humanity ;  and  the  North- 
erner will  find  it  full  of  interest,  and 
written  with  a  delightful  humor  that 
makes  it  one  of  the  most  readable  of 
our  sociological  books  of  today. 

MARY  WHITE  OVINGTON. 

ROUGHING  IT  WITH  BOYS 

By  Geo.  \V.  Hinckley.  Association 
Press.  266  pp.  Price  $.75;  by  mail 
of  THE  SURVEY  $.82. 

In  a  true  sense  this 
book  might  be  called 
the  real  diary  of  a 
real  man.  The  boys 
also  are  real,  and  the 
various  chapters  tell 
the  stories  of  differ- 
ent groups  of  boys 
from  the  Good  Will 
Home,  in  Hinckley, 
Maine,  with  whom 
he  has  tramped  and 
camped  in  the  woods 
and  along  the  coast  of  Maine.  The 
style  is  that  of  the  diary  and  the  news- 
paper and  reveals  the  man. 

This  revelation  of  a  real  man  living 
with  and  not  just  for  his  boys  gives 
its  chief  value  to  the  book.  The  chap- 
ters brighten  the  eye  and  fill  the  lungs 
and  expand  the  nostrils)  as  the  real 
woods  and  sea  do.  There  is  also  ad- 
vice and  experience  about  simple  meth- 
ods of  taking  outings.  These  outdoor 
experiences  are  interesting  and  sugges- 
tive, but  what  the  reader  must  not  miss 
is  the  sight  of  the  man  himself  in  the 
midst  of  his  boys.  A  man  with  a  yel- 
low streak  in  him  cannot  stand  such 
intimacy.  One  does  not  need  more  evi- 
dence than  is  given  in  this  little  book  to 
learn  the  real  reason  for  the  remark- 
able success  of  the  Good  Will  Home. 

For  example,  note  the  all  wool  qual- 
ity of  a  man  who  invites  one  of  his 
huskiest  boys  out  from  a  winter  camp 
for  a  walk,  with  this  result:  After  they 
were  a  mile  from  camp  and  the  man 
thought  no  one  in  the  camp  could  hear 
a  cry  for  help,  he  grappled  with  the  boy, 
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and  after  a  doubtful  struggle  put  him 
down  on  his  back  in  the  snow  and  sat 
on  him,  with  the  words:  "'I  came  out 
here  so  that  I  could  put  you  down  and 
give  your  peachy  cheeks  the  biggest  rub 
they  have  had  in  many  a  long  day, 
sonny;  take  that.'  And  with  those  words 
I  began  to  rub  his  cheeks  vigorously 
with  frozen  snow."  On  the  way  back 
the  boy  watched  his  chance  and  threw 
the  man  down  and  sat  on  him  with  the 
words :  "  'Do  you  know  what  I  have 
got  you  down  here  for?  'Twas  so  I 
could.'  And  then  he  gave  my  face  the 
severest  rubbing  with  that  sandy  crisp 
snow  that  I  have  ever  experienced." 
No  shoddy  relationship  with  boys  can 
go  through  a  washing  like  that  and 
come  out  without  wrinkles. 

HENRY  W.  THURSTON. 

PLAY    AND    RECREATION     FOR  THE    OPEN 
COUNTRY 

By  Henry  S.  Curl's.  Ginn  &  Co. 
265  pp.  Price  $1.25 ;  by  mail  of  THE 
SURVEY  $1.37. 

Dr.  Curtis  presents 
what  may  be  consid- 
ered the  latest  word 
in  the  recreational 
problem  for  rural 
communities.  With 
brevity,  conciseness 
and  breadth  of  view, 
the  subject  is  pre- 
sented from  the  prac- 
tical standpoint.  At 
the  same  time  the 
philosophy  of  play 
and  its  full  significance  to  country  life 
are  strongly  emphasized. 

The  introduction  gives  a  general  out- 
line of  the  problem.  Play  in  the  farm 
home  is  then  considered,  showing  that 
the  mother  is  the  natural  social  organ- 
izer for  her  home  circle.  The  fireside 
group,  corn  popping,  chestnut  roasting, 
games,  Christmas  parties  and  visiting 
afford  color  and  culture  to  home  life 
and  opportunity  for  social  development. 
Family  happiness  rather  than  family 
prosperity  should  be  inculcated  as  the 
ideal  of  the  farm  home.  Practical  sugges- 
tions are  given  for  play  in  the  door- 
yard  with  sand  bin,  slide,  swings,  tent 
and  home  pets,  and  for  outdoor  games. 
The  experience  of  country  childhood 
has  been  incomplete  unless  there  has 
been  tree  climbing,  hunting  for  nests 
of  birds  and  bees,  swimming,  and  out- 
door romps  and  rambles. 

Rural  school  play  possibilities  cover 
four  chapters  showing  the  need  for 
equipment  of  school  ground,  organiza- 
tion of  school  play  and  value  of  school 
exhibitions  and  corn  clubs.  The  broad 
question  of  recreation  for  the  rural  com- 
•  munity  as  a  whole — the  opportunities 
open  to  the  country  boy  and  girl,  to 
the  farmer  and  his  wife — is  treated  in 
seven  chapters.  Clergymen,  teachers, 
school  superintendents,  agricultural  sec- 
retaries, Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
secretaries  find  here  a  field  for  service 
as  community  social  organizers. 

The  need  of  play  for  the  adolescent 
country  girl  is  emphasized.  Her  life 
on  the  farm  offers  more  drudgery  than 
that  of  her  brother  whose  work  takes 
him  into  the  fields  and  woods.  Some 
wholesome  stimulus  to  the  spirit  of  ro- 
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mance  and  adventure  latent  at  least  in 
every  growing  girl  must  be  afforded. 
The  rural  social  center,  its  ideals, 
methods  and  agencies  is  the  final  topic, 
covering  five  chapters. 

Dr.  Curtis  in  his  insight,  expert  judg- 
ment and  presentation  gives  convincing 
proof  of  the  deep  significance  of  the 
country  life  movement  and  its  wonder- 
ful potentialities  for  bringing  back  to 
the  farm  some  of  the  poetry  and  ro- 
mance of  pioneer  days;  for  vitalizing  to 
a  truer  and  more  wholesome  conception 
of  life  our  large  rural  populations ;  for 
preventing  stagnation  and  monotony,  the 
bane  of  many  dead  rural  communities ; 
and  for  keeping  the  younger  genera- 
tion on  the  farm  by  offering  them  life 
that  will  satisfy  the  spirit  in  place  of 
the  life  that  is  at  present  too  full  of 
colorless  drudgery,  and  that  is  driving 
the  farming  population  in  restless 
thousands  to  the  already  overcongested 
cities. 

MABEL  RAINSFORD  HAINES. 

MUNICIPAL  FRANCHISES-2  Volumes 

By  Delos  F.  Wilcox.  McGraw  Hill 
Book  Co.  Vol.  I,  710  pp.;  Vol.  II, 
885  pp.  Price  $5.00  each;  by  mail  of 
THE  SURVEY,  Vol.  I,  $5.18;  Vol.  II, 
$5.24. 

Mr.  Wilcox's  work 
embraces  two  closely 
printed  and  compact 
volumes  containing  a 
mass  of  much-needed 
and  well-assorted  data 
concerning  municipal 
franchises.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable 
and  interesting  that 
history  in  part  is  re- 
peating itself.  Dur- 
ing the  middle  ages 
the  cities  were  the  centers  of  com- 
mercial and  intellectual  activity,  the  hot- 
beds of  politics,  as  well  as  the  abodes 
patrons  of  art  and  learning.  In  fact, 
to  a  large  extent  the  history  of  the 
period  is  the  history  of  its  cities. 

Today,  again,  the  city  is  occupying 
the  center  of  the  stage  by  reason  of 
the  tremendous  aggregation  of  wealth 
which  it  represents  and  the  congested 
population  which  finds  shelter  within  jts 
boundaries.  It  has  assumed  an  import- 
ance in  American  history  and  matters 
politic  which  demands  attention. 

The  tendency  in  America  has  been 
for  the  population  to  drift  to  the  cities 
and  the  urban  population  has  increased 
at  the  expense  of  the  rural. 

Coupled  with  phenomenal  increase  in 
the  urban  population  came  tremendously 
vital  and  perplexing  problems  in  the 
political  lives  of  the  cities  as  well  as 
in  the  states  in  which  they  were  located. 
There  arose  also  problems  of  properly 
housing  the  congested  population,  prop- 
erly transporting  them  through  the  cit- 
ies, properly  lighting  their  homes,  sup- 
pling them  with  water,  sewage  service 
and  schools. 

A  great  mass  of  people  hastily  thrown 
together  all  intent  upon  their  individual 
business  were  very  apt  to  allow  a  few 
interested  politicians  to  manage  their 
affairs  for  them.  Hence  a  great  part 
of  the  Saturnalia  of  municipal  corrup- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  has 


been  a  source  of  shame  to  the  country 
and  to  its  right-thinking  citizens. 

It  is  only  of  recent  years  that  the 
American  public  has  begun  the  examina- 
tion of  its  own  business  and  intellig- 
ently to  study  municipal  conditions. 
Today  municipal  franchises  and  privi- 
leges are  being  regarded  as  a  property 
of  the  citizens  which  are  to  be  parted 
with  only  for  an  adequate  considera- 
tion. The  value  therefore  of  a  study 
of  this  kind  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated. Mr.  Wilcox  is  especially 
fitted  to  write  upon  the  subject,  being 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  franchises  of 
the  public  service  commission  of  the 
first  district  of  New  York  and  the  au- 
thor of  several  works  on  American 
cities.  Here  we  have  in  its  most  ac- 
cessible form,  not  only  the  history  of 
franchises  and  a  discussion  of  their  real 
nature  but  a  wonderful  collection  of 
franchises  which  have  been  granted  in 
various  American  cities,  not  only  under 
the  old  pernicious  system  of  private 
profit  but  under  the  modern  theory  of 
public  benefit. 

The  evils  which  have  grown  from 
the  former  system  are  clearly  outlined ; 
the  methods  indicated  of  averting  them 
for  the  future.  There  are  also  chapters 
outlining  the  history  of  various  public 
utilities, — electric  light  and  power,  tele- 
phones, telegraphs,  water  works,  and 
street  railways, — with  franchises  under 
which  they  are  operated  in  different 
American  cities.  A  particularly  valu- 
able part  of  the  work  is  that  dealing 
with  the  taxation  and  the  control  of  pub- 
lic utilities.  The  author  is  in  favor  of 
municipal  ownership. 

To  the  student  of  municipal  fran- 
chises, to  publicists  and  those  interested 
in  improving  conditions  within  their 
municipalities  the  book  will  be  especially 
valuable.  It  is  clearly,  sanely,  and  logi- 
cally written  and  is  rich  in  the  collected 
material. 

EMANUEL  STERNHEIM. 
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HOW  the  small  town  is  to  obtain  trained  lead- 
ership in  social  progress  is  one  of  the 
most  puzzling  problems  incident  to  the 
country  life  movement.  The  fact  that  small 
towns  do  not  yet  realize  the  need  for  such  leader- 
ship does  not  alter  the  fact  that  social  problems 
in  the  village  need  just  as  expert  treatment  as 
those  in  the  city.  It  does  mean,  however,  that 
professional  leadership  from  outside  is  unwel- 
come and  so  likely  to  be  unsuccessful. 

The  first  difficulty  is  to  find  the  position  into 
which  to  put  the  leader  without  arousing  the  an- 
tagonism of  the  community.  Permanent  results 
in  a  small  town  are  surest  to  come  from  the  lead- 
ip  of  a  person  who  resides  in  the  town,  and 
who  has  as  his  visible  means  of  support  a  posi- 
tion in  an  established  institution.  Of  such  insti- 
tutions, affording  the  opportunity  for  social  lead- 
ership, the  church,  the  school,  and  the  library  are 
tli.-  i-hiof,  it'  not  the  sole,  examples.  A  village 
library  does  not  ordinarily  employ  the  full  linn- 
of  a  librarian;  but  how  it  may  do  so,  and,  upon 
the  basis  of  its  recognized  service,  move  on  to 
other  and  broader  service,  is  told  in  the  article  on 
the  nameless  town,  published  on  page  192. 

The  second  difficulty  is  to  find  a  man  willing  to 
devote  his  life  to  a  small  community  who  is  at  the 
same  time  big  enough  to  handle  those  problems. 
Yet  there  is  a  peculiar  satisfaction  to  be  derived 
from  the  personal,  intimate,  exhaustive  services 
to  the  people  of  a  small  community.  And  large 
results  may  be  obtained  by  the  man  who  is  big 
enough  to  see  the  vision  of  a  small  community. 
Here,  again,  this  article  is  suggestive,  for  it  is 
written  by  such  a  man. 


TUB  death  of  Roh.-rt  C.  Hall  of  Pittsburgh 
removes  a  man  of  social  intuition,  generous 
ami  original.  Mr.  Hall  was  one  of  the  first 
Pittsburghers  to  grasp  the  Pittsburgh  survey 
i'I«\'i.  giving  the  staff  the  use  of  offices  in  the 
Ajinllu  Building  throughout  the  field  work. 

Tlii-  attitude  was  characteristic,  for  Mr.  Hall 
espoused  the  can  si-  of  Mi-s  Moon-  when  she  start- 
it  Aspinwall  the  first  camp  school  for  immi- 
•.rnmt-  in  (lie  1'nited  States,  and  supported  her 
li-iri-lativ  campaign  tu  empower  other  counties  to 
-tart,  similar  schools,  the  beginning  of  a  wide- 
,-pread  work  for  foreigners  in  the  industrial  dis- 
tricts of  the  state.  HP  was  one  of  the  first  backers 
aUo.  of  tin-  I'itt-l.nrL'ii  A.-^oriafed  ( 'liaritios  when 
k'u-king  meant  both  initiative  and  conviction. 


THE  JUNIOR  REPUBLIC  IDEA 

HENRY  W.  THURSTON 

Tl  1  K  action  of  the  trustees  of  the  Junior  Re- 
public at  Freeville  in  putting  on  record 
"their  unqualified  belief  in  the  moral  integ- 
rity 'of  William  R.  George,"  and  the  action  on 
the  same  day  of  the  directors  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Junior  Republics  in  officially  ex- 
pressing their  "continued  and  complete  confi- 
dence in  Mr.  George,"  are  in  the  nature  of  deci- 
sions by  a  court  of  last  resort.  Although  person- 
ally interested,  these  directors  more  truly  than 
any  other  persons  had  "full  and  complete  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  facts  in  all  the  various  matters  in- 
volved in  relation  to  William  R.  George." 

Taken  in  connection  with  the  decision  of  Jos- 
eph H.  Choate,  Samuel  Seabury  and  Miss  Wald, 
quoted  in  full  in  THE  SURVEY  of  March  14,  the  ac- 
tion of  these  two  Boards  of  Directors  shifts  the 
whole  question  as  related  to  Mr.  George  person- 
ally from  one  of  crime  and  moral  character  to 
one  of  conventionality,  good  judgment  and  good 
pedagogy. 

In  other  words,  according  to  these  verdicts 
there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  "Daddy" 
George  is  other  than  he  has  always  seemed; 
namely,  a  big,  warm-hearted,  unconventional 
dynamo  of  a  man  whose  consuming  passion  is  to 
try  to  teach  boys  and  girls  to  play  a  square  game 
from  free  choice  and  not  from  external  compul- 
sion. 

Mr.  George  is  asked  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion to  "continue  to  carry  on  the  great  Junior 
Republic  work  founded  by  him,"  by  helping  to 
establish  and  develop  Junior  Republics  through- 
out the  United  States. 

IX  the  light  of  these  official  decisions  as  to  the 
character  of  Mr.  George,  this  question  may 
well  be  left  behind  and  all  future  discussion  of  the 
man  and  of  the  republics  established  under  his 
influence  most  profitably  be  focussed  on  the  three 
pedagogical  problems  involved : 

What  is  the  Junior  Republic  idea? 

What  conditions  are  essential  to  make  the  idea 
effective! 

Among  what  groups  of  people  is  the  working 
out  of  the  idea  of  practical  importance? 

As  a  dogmatic  contribution  toward  such  a  dis- 
cussion the  following  theses  are  submitted: 

1.  The  Junior  Republic  idea  in  essence  is  that 
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all  immature  persons  and  all  persons  who  are 
habitually  anti-social  in  conduct  must  repeatedly 
have  real  freedom  of  choice  as  to  their  actions, 
both  as  individuals  and  as  members  of  groups, 
before  they  can  learn  to  become  really  self-di- 
recting individuals  and  effective  members  of 
their  group. 

2.  Three  conditions  are  essential  to    any    real 
working  out  of  this  idea: 

There  must  be  situations  in  which  there  are 
problems  to  be  solved  which  the  persons  con- 
cerned regard  as  worth  solving.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  athletics  there  must  be  a  real  game  to 
play. 

The  method  of  solving  the  problem  must 
grow  out  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  itself; 
it  must  not  be  chosen  as  a  method  merely  be- 
cause it  has  proved  successful  in  solving  some 
other  problem.  The  rules  of  the  game  must 
grow  out  of  the  game  itself. 

The  immature  persons  who  are  trying  to 
solve  real  social  problems  together  must  know 
each  other  well.  The  members  of  the  team 
need  much  practice  in  order  to  learn  how  to 
play  a  good  team  game. 

3.  The  George  Junior  Eepublic  idea,  as  stated 
above,  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  all  homes, 
schools,  reformatories  and  prisons  whose  aim  is 
to  produce  citizens    who    have    self-control   and 
social  initiative. 

It  is  probably  due  to  Mr.  George  more  than  to 
any  other  one  man  in  America  that  the  Junior 
Republic  idea  is  now  challenging  every  parent 
and  pedagogue  among  us.  It  would  be  remark- 
able if  some  of  the  conditions  which  during  the 
evolution  of  the  republic  he  has  thought  essen- 
tial to  the  working  out  of  the  idea  do  not  finally 
prove  to  be  unessential. 

The  challenge  of  the  republic  idea  is  neverthe- 
less a  permanent  one  to  all  the  rest  of  us  to  show 
that  under  different  conditions  we  can  get  the 
results  he  seeks. 

WASHINGTON  ALLEYS:  A  PROPH- 
ECY FULFILLED 

SEVERAL  times  during  the  past  year  THE 
SURVEY  has  called  attention  to  efforts  of 
various  social,  civic  and  commercial  organizations 
in  Washington  to  secure  from  Congress  legisla- 
tion which  would  convert  into  minor  streets  the 
hidden  alleys  that  constitute  the  capital  city's 
slums. 

In  commenting  upon  this  proposed  legislation 
it  has  been  prophesied  that  unless  such  action 
were  taken,  thus  giving  two  frontages  to  the 
deep  lots,  the  alley  dwelling  would  be  superseded 
by  a  type  that  is  even  worse,  the  deep,  many-room 
tenement  or  barrack  that  extends  back  from  the 
street  to  the  rear  lot  line.  To  all  the  disad: 
vantages  of  the  alley  dwelling,  the  tenement  adds 
lot  overcrowding,  the  herding  of  families,  and 
dark,  unventilated  rooms. 

Such  was  the  prophecy.  Already,  while  Congress 
dawdled,  the  prophecy  has  come  true.  There  has 
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been  erected  on  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  a  dwelling  which 
surpasses  all  our  imaginings. 
On  a  lot  26  feet  wide,  which 
runs  back  to  an  alley  cutting- 
it  at  an  angle  so  that  one 
side  is  194  feet  deep  and  the 
other  206  feet,  is  a  house  that 
for  two  rooms'  depth  covers 
the  whole  width  of  the  lot 
and  then  leaves  a  passage  at 
the  side  varying  from  4  feet 
6  inches  to  7  feet  5  inches  in 
\vidth.  This  house  extends 
back  188  feet  on  the  short 
side  of  the  lot  and  193  feet 
on  the  long  side.  A  bend 
brings  the  rear  wall  within 
,.,.  6  feet  of  the  rear  lot  line. 
Into  this  narrow  space  pro- 
jects an  outside  stairway 
that  occupies  all  exaept  2y2 
or  3  feet.  This  is  the  back 
yard ! 

Inside,  this  iniquitous 
dwelling  is  divided  into  a 
long  series  of  rooms  opening 
from  a  gloomy  hall  3  feet 
wide  and  166  feet  long!  Each 
of  these  rooms  has  a  door- 
way opening  into  the  rooms 
on  either  side  so  that  they 
may  be  rented  singly  or  in 
pairs.  The  rear  of  the  house 
—within  three  feet  of  the 
alley — is,  of  course,  just  as 
much  an  alley  dwelling  as  is 
any  of  those  now  under  the 
ban. 

So  the  law  is  flouted  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  joining 
the  alley  dwelling  to  street 
dwelling  and  so  filling  up  the 
yard  space  that  used  to  give 
light  and  air  to  both. 

The  people  of  Washing- 
ton and  their  rulers  in  Con- 
gress have  persuaded  them- 
selves that  Washington  was 
not  threatened  by  the  tene- 
ment. Their  simple  argu- 
ment was  that  there  are  no 
tenements,  consequently 
there  will  be  none.  Now 
there  is  a  tenement  and  such 
a  tenement  as  would  not  be 
tolerated  on  crowded  Man- 
hattan. Perhaps  with  this 
fact  before  them  they  may 
be  stirred  to  action,  may 
pass  their  alley  bill  and  se- 
cure an  adequate  housing 
code  which  will  ensure  that 
all  future  dwellings  shall 
provide  at  least  the  funda- 
mentals of  decent  living. 
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WHEN    PEACE    COMES    TO 
COLORADO 

JOHN  A.  FITCH 

THK  federal  troo|i>  in  ( 'nlorado  may  be  de- 
pended on  to  disarm  the  combatants  in  the 
warfare  that  their  coming  has  temporarily  ended, 
to  0top  the  shooting  of  women  and  children  and 
to  insure  safety  for  human  life.  But  there  is  one 
thing  they  cannot  bring  to  Colorado,  and  that  is 
peace.  Nor  will  it  come  until  the  issues  raised  in 
this  present  strike  are  settled. 

What  are  those  issues? 

In  the  public  statement  with  which  he  supple- 
mented his  testimony  before  the  congressional 
committee,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  attempted  to 
define  them. 

His  statement  i>  that  90  per  cent  of  the  miners 
have  boon  satisfied  and  contented  and  that  the 
strikers  were  coerced  \>\-  the  threats  and  intimi- 
dations of  unprincipled  agitators  from  eastern 
•<is;  that  all  the  demands  of  the  strikers  had 
been  met  long  before  the  strike  was  called  or 
thought  of,  except  the  demand  for  union  recogni- 
tion ;  that  the  issue  raised  is  one  of  personal  lib- 
erty, because  the  union,  if  recognized,  would  de- 
termine who  might  or  might  not  work  in  the 
mines;  and  that  the  final  i>.-iie  i>  "whether  the 
••,  or  failing  the  state,  the  nation  shall  make 
good  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  law  and 
ler." 

For  clarity  of  expression  and  apparent  convic- 
tion as  to  the  large  moral  issues  involved,  no  other 
statement  from  the  operators  can  compare  with 
this  of  Mr.  Rockefeller.  It  must  be  read,  how- 
ever, in  the  light  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  acknowledg- 
ment made  before  the  congressional  committee 
that  he  has  not  been  in  Colorado  in  ten  years  and 
has  never  talked  with  the  miners  he  believes  he  is 
defending.  An  examination  of  the  facts  clearly 
demonstrates  that  of  these  statements  the  only  ac- 
curate one  is  the  last.  The  final  issue  does  con- 
i  the  constitutional  guarantees  of  law  and 
order,  but  not  as  understood  by  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

The  statement  that  90  per  cent  of  the  coal  min- 
ers of  southern  Colorado  are  happy  and  contented 
would  be  ridiculous  if  it  were  not  too  tragically 
false  to  be  ridiculous.  During  the  ten  years  that 
Mr.  Rockefeller  has  not  set  foot  in  Colorado  the 
miners  have  worked  there  under  the  domination 
of  armed  guards,  employed  by  the  companies  and 
deputized  by  the  state  as  peace  officers. 

Intimidation  of  the  coal  miners  has  been  rife  as 
Mr.  Rockefeller  says.  The  operators  charge  that 
union  members  have  been  guilty  of  it  the  past 
r  and  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  backs  them  up 
in  the  charge.  Not  only  last  year,  however,  but 
for  a  decade  preceding  intimidation  has  flourish- 
••d,  and  men  guilty  of  it  havo  been  guards  which 
in  the  words  of  the  same  grand  jury  have  been 
Controlled  by  local  compani'--.  They  have  as- 
-aulted  and  beaten  miners  who  offended  them  or 
the  company.  At  the  point  of  the  gun  they  have 
compelled  men  to  leave  camp  They  have  refused 
admittance  to  the  camps  to  men  who  did  not 
please  them,  including  officials  of  the  state  labor 
who  came  under  authority  of  the  law 


on  trips  of  inspection.  They  have  arbitrarily  ar- 
rested men,  who  were  behaving  themselves,  and 
thrown  them  into  jail. 

Does  any  one  believe  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
miners  are  happy  and  contented  under  such  a 
regime  T  One  of  the  demands  of  the  strikers  is 
for  the  "abolition  of  the  notorious  and  criminal 
guard  system. ' '  Mr.  Rockefeller  in  his  statement 
does  not  mention  this  demand. 

A  list  of  demands  is  enumerated  in  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's statement,  however,  and  he  declares  that, 
excepting  recognition  of  the  union,  they  have  been 
•'voluntarily  granted"  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company.  These  include  the  eight-hour  day, 
semi-monthly  payment  of  wages,  freedom  to  trade 
elsewhere  than  at  company  stores,  the  right  to  a 
check-weighman  and  an  increase  in  wages. 

The  use  of  the  word  "grant"  in  connection 
with  these  demands  reveals  something  of  the  situ- 
ation'that  has  prevailed  in  Colorado.  Can  it  be 
that  Mr.  Rockefeller,  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, does  not  know  that  the  laws  of  Colorado  re- 
quire the  doing  of  every  one  of  these  things  ex- 
cept the  wage  increase? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  speaking  for  the  leading  cor- 
poration, is  wholly  vague  as  to  the  date  when  his 
company  got  around  to  observing  the  laws.  There 
are  many  indications  that  it  was  not  until  the 
strike  was  brewing  that  the  coal  companies  gen- 
erally began  to  obey  them,  and  the  Federal 
Grand  Jury  last  fall  made  no  exception  in  its 
sweeping  charges  against  the  *oal  companies  on 
these  very  counts. 

AfHKcK  WEIGHMAN  is  a  man  chosen  by 
the  miners  to  represent  them  at  the  scales 
and  keep  a  record  of  weights  as  a  check  on  the 
tally  kept  by  the  employer's  representative.  The 
law  of  Colorado,  as  is  the  case  in  practically  all 
other  mining  states,  requires  that  the  operators 
shall  always  allow  the  selection  of  such  a  repre- 
sentative and  give  him  access  to  the  tipplo. 

Two  years  ago  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company  posted  notices  on  its  properties  that  a 
check-weighman  selected  by  his  fellow  workmen 
would  be  allowed  at  any  of  the  company's  mines. 
President  J.  F.  Welborn  testified  before  the  con- 
gressional committee  that,  with  the  exception  of 
one  mine,  the  men  have  never  seen  fit  to  maintain 
a  check-wetghman  for  more  than  a  few  weeks. 
He  denied  that  any  request  for  a  check-weighman 
has  ever  been  declined  by  his  company  or  the  men 
discharged  for  asking  for  one. 

The  Federal  Grand  Jury  notwithstanding  found 
a  general  belief  among  the  miners  that  a  demand 
for  a  check-weighman  would  be  followed  by  dis- 
charge. Reports  of  deputy  inspectors  of  the 
Colorado  Department  of  Labor  have  for  years 
stated  that  mine  scales  in  southern  Colorado  were 
grossly  inaccurate  and  always  on  the  side  of  light 
weights. 

J.  C.  Osgood,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Victor-American  Fuel  Company,  testi- 
fied before  the  congressional  investigating  com- 
mittee that  his  company  did  not  regard  the  eight- 
hour  law  until  1913.  Mr.  Osgood  professed  to  be- 
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lieve  that  until  that  time  it  had  not  been  bind- 
ing on  the  coal  companies.  He  intimated  that  he 
had  had  some  influence  in  putting  language  into 
the  former  law  which  drew  its  fangs.  And  yet  for 
more  than  ten  years  the  Colorado  constitution  has 
required  an  eight-hour  day  in  coal  mines.  That 
has  also  been  the  clear  intent  of  the  law,  which, 
until  1913,  every  coal  company  in  southern  Colo- 
rado interpreted  to  suit  itself. 

When  the  Colorado  operators  cry  out  for  the 
enforcement  of  law  as  the  final  issue  of  the  strike, 
they  are  not  coming  into  court  with  clean  hands. 
Nor  do  they  carry  conviction  in  their  espousal 
of  the  open  shop. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  declares  in  his  statement  that 
should  the  union  be  recognized,  all  the  employes 
who  have  not  cared  to  join  the  union — and  he 
thinks  the  number  would  include  about  90  per  cent 
of  them — would  have  to  be  discharged  unless  they 
submitted  to  union  dictation.  This  is  a  principle, 
country-wide  in  its  scope,  he  tells  us,  and  asks 
whether  a  small  minority  of  union  men  shall  con- 
trol the  vast  majority  outside.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  .viewing  the  industry  as  country-wide  there 
are  about  750,000  coal  miners  in  the  United  States, 
and  of  these  400,000  are  members  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America. 

To  judge  of  that  organization  we  must  look  not 
only  to  Colorado  but  to  Iowa,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Ohio  and  the  other  states  where  the  union  is  on 
a  peace  footing.  At  a  recent  hearing  before  the 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  a  large  coal 
operator  from  Illinois  testified  that  in  the  mid- 
western  field  the  union  had  been  straightforward 
and  honorable  in  dealing  with  the  employers,  and 
for  the  miners  it  had  meant  immeasurable  social 
betterment.  There  the  check-off  is  in  full  opera- 
tion, and  union  dues  are  taken  out  of  the  pay  en- 
velopes of  all  miners  by  the  companies  themselves. 
The  same  issue  of  the  closed  shop  was  raised^in 
the  great  anthracite  strike,  when  the  United  Mine 
Workers  carried  their  organization  into  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  and  there  it  was  met  by  an  award 
which  left  union  membership  optional  with  every 
man,  and  created  a  conciliation  board  which  for 
over  ten  years  has  made  for  peace  and  mutual 
understanding. 

The  terms  upon  which  employers  and  employes 
in  the  Colorado  field  might  work  together  would 
have  to  be  threshed  out  between  them,  there  as 
in  these  other  districts.  But  the  present  strike  is 
for  a  more  elementary  principle,  the  right  to 
negotiate. 

JUDGED  by  their  past  performance  the  opera- 
tors of  Colorado  are  not  fighting  for  the 
"open  shop."  They  have  stoutly  maintained  a 
closed  shop — closed  to  organized  labor — in  viola- 
tion of  a  law  of  the  state.  True  enough,  they  of- 
fered several  months  ago  to  yield  to  many  of  the 
important  demands  of  the  strikers  if  they  would 
only  give  up  their  demand  for  union  recognition; 
but  what  did  that  offer  of  the  employers  involve? 
It  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  offer  of  a 
promise  to  obey  the  laws  of  Colorado !  The  strik- 
ers refused  the  offer. 
For  ten  years  and  more  the  operators  have  been 


under  an  obligation  stronger  than  a  promise- 
that  of  every  citizen  to  obey  the  laws — and  they 
have  utterly  flouted  that  obligation.  What  reason 
have  the  miners  to  expect  now  that  they  will  re- 
gard a  lesser  one? 

The  miners  in  vain  have  looked  to  the  state  to 
protect  them  in  their  rights.  The  state  has  made 
no  effort  to  enforce  the  laws.  What  reason  have 
they  to  expect  better  of  it  in  the  future?  There 
is  just  one  power  left  in  which  they  have  confi- 
dence— the  power  of  their  own  organized  strength. 

If  further  evidence  is  needed  read  the  testi- 
mony before  the  congressional  investigating  com- 
mittee, the  report  of  the  Federal  Grand  Jury 
at  Pueblo,  the  reports  of  the  commissioner  of 
labor.  Go  to  Colorado,  to  Pueblo  and  Trinidad, 
as  did  the  writer  of  these  lines.  Three  years  ago, 
on  the  ground,  at  every  step,  he  was  assailed 
with  facts  that  revealed  a  condition  of  high- 
handed disregard  of  law,  of  labor  exploitation 
and  of  repression  of  personal  liberty.  The  half 
of  the  story  has  not  been  told. 

To  Mr.  Rockefeller  also  it  is  a  struggle  for  per- 
sonal liberty — in  defense  of  which  he  is  willing  to 
risk  a  fortune.  Curiously  enough  the  issue  seems 
to  rise  with  every  decade.  In  1884  the  miners 
struck  and  lost.  They  lost  again  in  1894  and 
again  in  1904. 

Three  times  in  thirty  years  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
principle  has  been  vindicated.  Individual,  as  op- 
posed to  collective,  bargaining  has  been  main- 
tained. And  three  times  the  miners  upon  whom 
the  principle  has  been  imposed  have  emerged 
again  from  pit  mouth  and  shaft  and  have  faced 
hunger,  cold,  deportation  and  death  in  opposition 
to  the  Rockefeller  ideal.  It  is  a  liberty  that  has 
made  for  recurring  war. 

And  so  in  1914  the  struggle  came  on  again,  and 
men,  women  and  children  have  been  killed.  There 
has  been  quibbling  discussion  about  who  fired 
the  first  shot,  as  if  the  half  of  Colorado  could  be 
thrown  into  open  war  by  a  single  rifle  ball !  The 
employers  who  have  disobeyed  the  laws,  the  state 
which  has  not  enforced  them;  the  employers  who 
hired  mine  guards  to  assault  and  intimidate,  the 
state  which  took  those  mine  guards  in  company 
pay  into  its  militia,  made  some  of  them  officers 
and  then  turned  them  on  the  strikers ;  the  employ- 
ers who  had  machine  guns  shipped  in  from  West 
Virginia,  the  state  which  took  those  machine  guns 
and  turned  them  on  the  tented  camps  where  dwelt 
the  families  of  the  strikers — what  answer  have 
they  to  the  question  of  responsibility  for  war? 

Peace  will  not  come  to  Colorado  with  disarma- 
ment. It  will  not  come  if  Mr.  Rockefeller  spends 
his  fortune  in  defense  of  the  thing  that  he  thinks 
is  personal  liberty.  It  will  not  come  if  the  strik- 
ers are  starved  into  submission.  For  with  1884, 
1894  and  1904  in  retrospect;  with  Ludlow  and 
Forbes  crying  to  high  Heaven  in  1914,  all  prece- 
dents point  to  war  again  1924.  It  is  no  peace  that 
merely  chokes  the  issue  down. 

When  peace  does  come,  there  will  be  personal 
liberty.  But  it  will  be  more  than  a  liberty  to  toil. 
It  will  include  liberty  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  toil. 
And  until  there  is  protection  for  that  liberty  there 
will  be  no  peace. 
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MIKVEH  BATHS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Replying  to  the  ar- 
ticle on  Mikveh  Baths  in  THE  SURVEY 
for  April  18,  permit  me  to  say  that  this 
question  has  for  some  time  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Authori- 
tative Rabbis  of  the  Jewish  Community 
i  Kehillah)  of  New  York  city.  We  hope 
that  the  rabbis  themselves  will  be  able,  in 
the  course  of  a  reasonable  length  of  time, 
to  work  out  this  problem  in  a  manner 
that  will  meet  all  Jewish  religious  re- 
quirements and  the  standards  set  by  the 
Health  Department. 

J.  L.  MAGXES. 
[Chairman,  Jewish   Community.] 

New  York. 


WE  HAVE  WITH  US  TONIGHT 

To  THE  EDITOR:  At  the  recent  City 
Probation  Conference  in  New  York  two 
things  stuck  out  like  the  proverbial  stub- 
toe  and  sore  thumb.  As  character- 
istics common  to  "conferences"  in  gen- 
eral these  things  call  for  frank  criticism 
in  particular,  viz :  tardiness  and  dilatori- 
ness  of  procedure  on  the  one  hand:  on 
the  other,  undue  deference  to  the  au- 
thoritative self-complacencv  of  presid- 
ing officers  and  to  the  assumed  expert 
knowledge  of  "guests",  so-called. 

All  sessions  were  scheduled  for  8  p.  m. 

N"'>ne  began  prior  to  8:30— some,  indeed. 

ite  as  quarter  of  9.    In  one  instance 

acl inurnment  took  place  after  11  o'clock. 

('residing  officers  had  been  requested 
not  to  "talk"  themselves,  which,  never- 
theless, after  so  stating,  one  and  all 
promptly  proceeded  to  do.  and  their 
"opening  remarks"  consumed  all  the  wav 
from  one-quarter  to  one-half  an  hour. 

Those  called   upon  to  "lead   the  dis- 

on"    should    have    confined    them- 

•  •*  to   1?  minutes:  but  some  of  the 

"wc-have-with-us-tonights"       used       up 

••  that  time. 

'•ral  discussion  from  the  floor" 
to  have  proceeded  on  the  five-min- 
utes-per-speaker  basis.  The  few  who 
responded — chief  probation  officers, 
chiefly — far  exceeded  this  limit.  They 
not  only  spoke  frequently  in  each  ses- 
sion, and  night  after  night,  but  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  many  more  than 
five  minutes  at  one  time.  As  a  result 
there  was  much  weariness  of  the  flesh 
and  vexation  of  the  spirit. 

'  >n  behalf  of  these  gentlemen,  how- 
ever, it  should  be  laid  that,  for  the  most 
part,  they  did  address  themselves  to  the 
>ect  under  discussion  and  that  most 
"f  them  had  something  to  say  at  that. 
The  "guests",  almost  without  exception, 
and  the  chairmen,  one  and  all.  talked 
platitudes  all  around  Robin  Hood's  barn. 

To  be  sure,  these  gentlemen  at  the 
outset  invariably  entered  meek  disclaim- 
ers a*  to  practical  knowledge  or  per- 
sonal familiarity  with  the  professional 


proficiency  of  the  men  (let  alone 
women)  actually  on  the  job.  The  court 
had  come  to  "listen  and  to  learn"  at 
the  feet  of  its  own  creatures  and  agents. 
Indeed,  it  was  much  like  "carrying  coals 
to  Newcastle"  for  a  mere  magistrate  to 
enlighten  a  civil  service  probation  offi- 
cer either  upon  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lems confronting  him  (or  her)  or  upon 
the  methods  applicable  to  their  solution. 
Duly  impressed  the  officers  sat  in  sol- 
emn silence,  while  the  court  held  forth 
— and  then  some  ! 

£>R.  KAY. 



IDEAL  CO-OPERATION 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  stood  looking  out 
of  my  office  window,  one  rainy  day,  and 
my  attention  was  directed  to  the  drops 
scattered  over  the  pane.  There  was  not 
enough  energy  in  any  one  of  the  drops 
to  make  it  move  and  there  seemed  no 
way  to  unite  them. 

Then,  one  drop  that  was  a  little  lar- 
ger than  the  others  rolled  down  and 
joined  one  just  beneath  it.  This  made 
a  large  drop  and  it  began  rolling  down 
the  pane,  getting  larger  and  gaining 
force  as  it  went,  until  it  swept  every- 
thing before  it. 

Here,  thought.  I,  is  an  example  of 
what  we  may  do  by  uniting  and  throw- 
ing our  energy  into  one  common  cause. 
There  may  not  be  energy  enough  in  a 
single  one  of  us  to  accomplish  anything, 
but  by  quietly  uniting  our  efforts,  one 
at  a  time,  we  finally  gain  such  a  force 
and  momentum  that  we  carry  every- 
thing before  us. 

Since  learning  that  lesson  the  old 
adage.  "United  we  stand,  divided  we 
fall"  has  shaped  itself  in  my  mind  to, 
jarated  we  starrd,  united  we  move." 
Analyze  this  reconstructed  adage  and 
we  have.  "Separated,  we  can  do  noth- 
ing; united,  everything  is  possible  of 
accomplishment."  This  is  the  great 
principle  of  co-operation  and  makes  for 
the  upbuilding  of  any  community,  public 
movement  or  work  of  any  kind. 

ALAV  PRESSLEY  WILSON. 
[President  Episcopal  Society 

for  Social  Advance.] 

Baltimore.   Md. 


THE  GUNMEN 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  a  recent  num- 
ber of  THE  SURVEY  there  was  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  lives  of  the  four 
unfortunate  human  creatures  who  have 
been  brutally  electrocuted.  During  my 
eight  years'  stay  in  the  United  States. 
I  never  before  read  a  more  hard-hearted 
legalized  murder  and  fundamentally  un- 
just punishment  toward  so-called 
"criminals".  In  the  brief  sketch  of  the 
lives  of  these  four  human  being  the 
writer  depicts  most  vividly  the  hard  cir- 
cumstances and  dirty  environment  these 


young  men  had  to  live  in  in  childhood. 

Personally,  knowing  the  indifference 
and  selfishness  of  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  making  of  criminals, 
I  think  this  method  of  punishing  them 
is  a  black  stain  to  our  '"civilization",  a 
disgrace  to  humanity  and  a  damnable 
crime  before  God  and  Nature.  Let  the 
innocent  ones  turn  the  electric  current 
on  the  murderers,  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
would  say.  If  society  did  its  duty,  by 
preventing  young  men  from  becoming 
criminals,  it  would  benefit  in  two  ways. 
It  would  hasten  the  Kingdom  of  God 
right  here  on  earth,  and  it  would  spare 
itself  the  occasion  of  murdering  men 
with  the  funny  pretence  of  "curing" 
murder. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  slogan  of  "pre- 
vention" is  much  better,  cheaper  and 
more  effective  than  "cure",  morally  as 
well  as  socially  and  materially.  It  shall 
soon  prevail  in  our  means  of  putting 
things  to  rights,  and  coming  generations 
will  smile  at  our  stupidity  and  lack  of 
common  sense,  but  will  forgive  us,  sup- 
posing that  we  lived  in  a  more  barbar- 
ous, uncivilized,  and  unsocialized  epoch. 
They  will  keep  our  electric  chairs  only 
as  reminders  of  the  degree  of  their 
moral,  mental  and  social  progress. 

STACHYS  MEIMARIDES. 
[Greek   Missionary,  Congregational 

Church.] 

Haverhill,  Mass. 


POLICEWOMEN 

To  THE  EDITOR:  So  many  inquiries 
reach  me  as  to  how  many  policewomen 
there  are  'in  the  United  States  and  in 
what  cities,  that  I  want  to  ask  the  co- 
operation of  your  interested  and  widely 
scattered  readers  in  compiling  a  com- 
plete list. 

This  movement  has  met  with  great 
approval  and  little  active  opposition,  yet 
there  is  some  opposition,  together  with 
indifference  and  false  rumors.  These 
can  be  met  by  the  ample  array  of  facts 
and  figures  now  available,  if  assembled. 

At  the  present  time  no  one  knows 
exactly  how  many  cities  have  such  of- 
ficers. I  have  personally  spoken  in  over 
one  hundred  cities  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  help  secure  their  appoint- 
ment and  have  sent  information  to  many 
others  in  response  to  letters  of  inquiry, 
besides  addressing  three  great  national 
gatherings  whose  delegates  represented 
every  section  of  the  country.  Yet  I 
have  absolute  knowledge  of  but  twenty 
cities  where  regular  policewomen  exist. 
I  am  sure  there  are  many  more. 

If  SURVEY  readers  will  be  kind  enough 
to  write  me  giving  the  names,  time  of 
appointment,  whether  under  civil  ser- 
vice, etc.,  I  will,  from  the  accumulated 
data,  work  out  a  complete  list  for  later 
publication  in  THE  SURVEY.  To  make 
such  a  compilation  valuable  it  must  be 
accurate. 

I  will  willingly  make  it  comprehensive 
enough  to  include  all  co-operating  with, 
as  well  as  those  who  are  working  di- 
rectly under  police  departments.  But. 
in  order  to  do  so,  those  sending  letters 
need  to  inquire  carefully  and  state  the 
exact  facts.  This  is  emphasized,  since 
for  a  while  the  giving  of  a  star  to 
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women  workers  in  other  lines,  like  char- 
ity workers,  was  hailed  by  the  press  as 
the  appointment  of  a  policewoman. 

Regarding  regular  policewomen,  the 
facts  to  be  noted  are,  whether  they  are 
under  civil  service,  whether  not  under 
civil  service,  but  paid  by  the  city,  or 
whether  paid  by  clubs  or  private  citi- 
zens as  a  demonstration  in  the  hope  that 
the  city  will  take  the  work  over. 

This  includes  policewomen  in  small 
towns  who  also  do  the  occasional  matron 
work  and  the  valuable  travelers'  aid 
agents,  some  of  whom  have  police  stars. 

Exact  statements  regarding  local  ap- 
pointments, statements  of  special  dif- 
ficulties overcome  and  whatever  addi- 
tional information  may  be  furnished 
will  be  greatly  appreciated  and  given 
back  as  a  co-operative  service. 

ALICE  STEBBINS  WELLS. 
[Policewoman.] 

P.  O.   Box   1856, 

Los  Angeles. 


FACTORY  HANDS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  It  seems  to  me  that 
THE  SURVEY  occasionally  makes  the  easy 
mistake  of  judging  by  irrelevant  stan- 
dards. Because  a  writer  would  be  un- 
happy if  he  worked  in  a  factory  is  no 
reason  why  factory  hands  shouU  be 
pitied. 

In  your  issue  of  February  21  was  a 
poem  by  Howard  M.  Jones  called 
Plows.  It  called  the  manager  of  a 
plow  factory  to  task  because  he 
failed  to  appreciate  his  men,  and  it 
rather  pitied  a  lot  of  the  men  because 
they,  were  sweaty  and  unappreciated. 

In  the  first  place,  nine  times  out  of  ten 
the  factory  manager  did  appreciate  his 
men.  He  might  not  talk  about  them 
and  he  might  not  think  of  them  as  be- 
ing picturesque,  but  he  would  appreciate 
them  in  a  definite,  active  way.  He 
would  know  what  men  were  workers 
and  what  men  were  not,  and  what  men 
were  loyal,  and  what  men  were  cheerful, 
and  what  men  were  trying  to  improve 
themselves,  and  what  rjien  were  not.  He 
would  know  their  economic  worth  very 
accurately,  and  he  would  also  know 
whether  they  had  families  and  children. 
Also  he  would  be  very  proud  of  his  best 
men,  but  he  would  not  be  at  all  sorry 
for  any  of  them  because  they  had  to 
work  and  have  sweaty  skins. 

Why  is  the  idea  of  a  man  working  in 
a  factory  so  pitiable?  Are  not  the  men 
who  toil  and  sweat  of  just  as  positive 
service  in  the  world  as  any  of  us?  Is 
_  it  not  a  good  thing  to  work  hard  and 
"  produce  ?  Are  not  most  workers  happy 
doing  it?  And  if  workers  lead  strong, 
useful  lives,  are  not  the  men  who  give 
the  workers  a  place  to  work  and  good 
tools  and  machines  to  work  with  and 
sound  methods  under  which  to  apply  their 
efforts  and  earn  increasing  wages?  Are 
not  these  men,  these  managers,  living 
useful  lives  also?  And  why  should  a 
manager  who  is  accustomed  to  a  vigor- 
ous environment  and  strong  men  and 
who  knows  that  his  men  are  better  off 
than  their  fathers  and  happier  than  if 
they  loafed,  why  should  he  speak  of  his 
men  with  a  sob  in  his  voice? 

It  is  true  that  if  a  poet  worked  in  a 


plow  factory  he  would  be  miserable.  In 
his  case,  a  few  soft  words  of  sympathy 
from  the  manager  would  not  fall  on  bar- 
ren ground.  But  plow-makers  are  dif- 
ferent— fortunately  for  our  country 
which  still  has  many  fields  to  be  plowed 
— and  plow  makers,  in  their  way,  are 
happy  no  matter  how  distant  the  man- 
ager's manner  may  be.  They  are  strong 
men  and  they  do  not  need  indiscrim- 
inate pity. 

VIOLETS 
An  Industrial  Poem 

There  were  a  thousand  men  in  the  fac- 
tory ; 

Some  thrummed  guitars, 
Others  ran  whining  emery  wheels 
Cooled  in  Florida  water. 
In    an    electric    brougham,    a    workman 

passed  by  me; 

His  handsome  curls  twined  with  violets, 
Beside  him  a  plowshare. 
After  him  came  another  man 
In  a  morning  coat, 
Hands  full  of  orders 
Which  he  tore  up  and  threw  away 
Gaily 

He  seemed  happy  to  me,  but  the  manager 
Wept  softly  to  see  him  work. 
Later  in  the  office, 
He  told  me  proudly 
That  of  all  the  men  in  the  plow  business, 
His  were  the  handsomest. 

CHANNING  TURNER. 
Geneva,  111. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  Mr.  Turner's  letter 
is  so  entertaining  and  his  parody  so 
amusing  that  I  don't  want  to  spoil  it  by 
saying  anything,  except,  of  course,  the 
perfectly  evident  fact  that  he  has  en- 
tirely missed  the  point  of  my  poem. 
HOWARD  M.  JONES. 

Madiscn,  Wis. 


JOTTINGS 


LONDON  LECTURER  COMING 

Rev.  James  Marchant,  F.R.S.,  direc- 
tor and  general  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Public  Morals  for 
Great  and  Greater  Britain,  will  arrive 
in  this  country  May  17.  He  is  on  a 
lecture  tour  which  Will  include  visits 
to  the  large  cities  of  North  America, 
Australia,  Africa  and  New  Zealand.  His 
first  lecture  here,  on  The  New  Gospel  of 
Race  Regeneration,  will  be  in  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  auditorium,  Brooklyn,  May  18, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  World's  Pur- 
ity Federation  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

PUTTING  OUT  RED  LIGHTS 

Mayor  Baker  has  agreed  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  .  Cleveland  Federated 
Churches  in  gradually  eliminating  the 
segregated  district.  The  first  move  was 
to  order  that  no  patron  might  carry 
liquor  into  a  resort — sale  of  liquor  in 
them  had  been  prohibited  for  some  time 
— and  that  a  resort  once  closed  was 
closed  for  good  and  could  not  reopen 
under  any  circumstances. 


SCOTT  DECISION  REVERSED 

The  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey 
has  reversed  the  decision  of  the  county 
court  of  Passaic  where  Alexander  Scott, 
editor  of  a  labor  paper,  was  sentenced 
to  a  term  in  prison  for  "hostility  to 
government"  in  criticizing  the  Paterson 
police  during  the  silk  strike. 

The  opinion  points  out  that  if  the 
law  could  be  interpreted,  as  it  was  in 
the  county  court,  it  would  be  a  crime 
to  urge  the  retirement  of  an  adminis- 
tration and  the  election  of  members  of 
an  opposing  political  party. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  CONFERENCE 

Public  health,  families,  settlements 
and  recreation,  municipal  needs,  delin- 
quency and  children  are  the  major  topics 
to  be  discussed  at  the  fifth  New  York 
City  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection, May  19-21.  The  opening  ses- 
sion will  be  held  the  evening  of  May 
19  in  the  Polytechnic  Institute  Hall. 
Brooklyn.  The  sessions  of  May  20  will 
be  held  in  the  United  Charities  Build- 
ing, Manhattan.  On  May  21  a  visit 
will  be  made  to  the  Lincoln  Agricultural 
School,  Lincolndale. 


RELIEF  ON  CENSUS  LINES 

The  divisions  of  Manhattan  and 
Bronx,  New  York  city,  used  by  the  Fed- 
eration of  Churches  and  the  Census  of 
1910,  have  been  adopted  as  districts  by 
the  Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor.  This  gives  a  basis 
for  direct  comparison  between  the  as- 
sociation's family  records  and  the  census 
statistics  of  race,  age,  immigration,  and 
the  like.  The  number  of  nurses  and 
visitors  has  been  increased. 


NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT-BUREAUS 

The  federal  Industrial  Relations 
Commission  has  proposed  a  system  of 
employment  bureaus  and  labor  clearing- 
houses to  cover  the  whole  country  with 
a  national  bureau  in  charge  at  Wash- 
ington. An  advisory  council  would  be 
made  up  of  equal  numbers  of  employers 
and  employes.  Public  hearings  on  the 
proposal  began  May  4  in  New  York. 
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The  GIST  of  IT- 
iF  the  eight-hour  day  in  the  steel  industry 
is    successful    in    Great    Britain    (page 
216),   why    does    the    United    States    Steel 
Corporation  refuse  to  adopt  it  (page  222)  ? 

gANNING  strike-breakers  in  Colorado— 
a  unique  Presidential  order  coming 
just  as  the  staff  of  the  Commission  on 
Industrial  Relations  submits  a  bill  to  create 
a  national  board  of  mediation  and  concilia- 
tion. Page  211. 

T")ON'T  destroy  Sing  Sing — make  a  crim- 
inological  laboratory  and  hospital  of  it, 
urges  the  New  York  State  Prison  Com- 
mission. The  commission  calls  also  for  a 
court  of  rehabilitation.  Page  212. 

a  N    American   nurse  to  head   a   training 
school  in  Bulgaria.     Page  209. 

'THE  Henrici  restaurant  strike  in  Chicago, 
which  has  received  little  notice  in  the 
newspapers,  was  a  demand  for  less  work 
and  more  pay  (two-thirds  of  waiters  and 
waitresses  "go  flatfooted").  It  showed  how 
much  a  policeman  loves  a  law-abiding 
"peaceful  picket."  Page  214. 

PRESERVATIVES  and  incorrect  labeling 
are  not  the  dangers  to  our  food  supply 
most  in  need  of  emphasis,  says  Dr.  C.  E. 
A.  Winslow.     Page  212. 

A  N  inventory  of  stock  in  a  New  England 
church.    Page  218. 

J-JOW  a  preacher  with  half  a  lung  achiev- 
ed whole-hearted  service  for  his  com- 
munity.   Page  219. 

QRAPHITE  isn't  the  only  thing  pressed 
into    reporters'    pencils;    a   little   human 
exploitation  is  contributed  for  good  meas- 
ure.    Page  222. 

PUTTING  personal  elements  into  social 
service  via  the  church.  Page  220. 

p  ATAL  accidents   in   industry  have   de- 
clined in  Minnesota.    Page  210. 

'T'HE  Peoples'  Institute  of  New  York  is 
planning  a  pageant  that  will  aim  to 
show  the  immigrant  that  there  is  a  place 
here  for  his  native  customs  and  national 
ways.  Page  209. 

T  HE  textile  strike  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  was 
called  lost,  but  was  there  not  a  gain  in 
"sweetness  and  light"?    Page  216. 

TPHE  master  craftsman  of  East  End 
Neighborhood  House,  Cleveland.  Page 

211. 

p  HIEF  Iron  Tail  visits  a  settlement. 
Page  210. 

•T  HE  college  man  and  public  service. 
Page  210. 

oEEKING  fortunes  and  finding  fortune- 
tellers.   Page  213. 

P  P.  A.  could  think  of  a  better  one,  but 
how  is  this  for  a  last  line — 

Kf  URSE rattlesnakes  or  teach  temperance? 
Page  226. 


AMERICAN     TRAINING     FOR 
BULGARIAN  NURSES 

ONE  OF  THE  announced  pur- 
poses of  the  coming  visit  to  this  coun- 
try of  Queen  Eleanora,  of  Bulgaria,  > 
to  afford  her  majesty  an  opportunity  to 
study  American  hospitals.  Out  of  her 
interest  in  Bulgaria's  nursing  and  hos- 
pital needs,  quickened  by  the  recent 
wars,  has  already  sprung  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  American  Red  Cross 
which  will  result  in  giving  American 
(raining  to  Bulgarian  nurses  in  this 
country  and  in  the  sending  of  a  Red 
ss  nurse  to  take  charge  of  a  training 
school  for  nurses  in  Sofia. 

Through  Madame  BakhmetefT.  wife 
of  the  Russian  ambassador  to  this  coun- 
try. Queen  Eleanora  made  her  appeal  to 
the  Red  Cross.  Accompanying  her  let- 
ter to  Madame  BakhmetefT  was  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  queen's  plan : 

"Her  Majesty  Queen  Eleanora  wishes 
to  establish  a  training  school  for  nurses 
'M  the  American  plan,  in  the  State 
Alexander  Hospital,  in  Sofia.  To  this 
end  she  wishes  to  have  four  young  Bul- 
garian women  trained  in  the  United 
States.  She  would  like  to  find  a  hos- 
pital of  good  standing  where  they  would 
be  given  their  training,  their  board  and 
lodging,  free.  In  order,  however,  to 
be  able  to  begin  the  training  school  now. 
when  interest  in  nursing  has  been 
awakened  by  the  last  war,  the  queen 
would  like,  if  means  could  be  found  in 
\merica.  to  engage  a  superintendent 
who  could  begin  the  work  and  get  it 
well  started  while  the  young  women 
were  being  trained.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  the  queen  hopes  to  have  demon- 
strated the  ability  of  the  training  school, 
and  that  the  government  will  then  ar- 
range to  have  its  expenses  included  in 
the  regular  hospital  budget." 

Helen  Scott  Hay,  superintendent  of 
the  West  Suburban  Hospital,  Oak  Park, 
111.,  who  has  consented  to  go  to  Sofia  to 
start  the  training  school  for  nurses,  will 
leave,  it  is  expected,  in  August.  The 
>chool  for  Nurses  of  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  New  York,  has  agreed  to  take 
four  nurses  from  Bulgaria  and  train 
them  free  of  charge  for  three  years. 

Miss  Hay  is  prominent  in  the  work  of 
many  of  the  national  organizations  for 
nurses  in  this  country  and  has  also  had 
a  general  teaching  experience. 
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The  children's  judge  of  Denver 
expresses  his  opinion  of  "Beauty 
for  Ashes,"  the  autobiography  of 
a  housing  reformer,  appearing 
serially  in  THE  SURVEY.  Next  in- 
stallment June  6. 

//  just  seems  to  have  been  im- 
possible to  go  over  Mrs.  Bacon's 
story  until  recently.  It  is  a  won- 
derful story — just  the  kind  of  a 
story  that  ought  to  have  been 
written  a  long  time  ago.  The  con- 
ditions and  the  difficulties  describ- 
ed by  Mrs.  Bacon  are  those  met 
with  in  nearly  every  city,  large  or 
small;  and  in  writing  the  story  of 
her  own  experiences  in  one  city. 
she  is  writing  what  might  be  the 
experiences  in  every  cit\.  It 
should  be  an  inspiration  and  a  help 
to  others  and  multiply  the  Mrs. 
Bacons  throughout  the  country. 
We  are  sadly  in  need  of  them. 

The  kind  of  opposition  and  dif- 
ficulties, pointed  out  by  Mrs.  Bacon 
in  her  most  interesting  narrative 
of  personal  experiences,  will  exist 
as  long  as  communities  are  indif- 
ferent and  fail  to  produce  the 
type  of  woman  who  is  sincere, 
sane,  sensible,  earnest  and  deter- 
mined in  calling  attention  to  hous- 
ing conditions,  and  other  conditions 
that  have  to  do  with  poverty,  mis- 
fortune find  crime,  not  onlv  in  the 
great  cities  but  in  the  small  cities 
and  ei'cn  the  towns. 

The  articles  are  most  entertain 
ingly  and  interestingly  writ  ten 
and  I  sincerely  trust  will  be  pub- 
lished in  book  form  and  have  the 
circulation  they  so  richly  deserve. 
BEN  B.  Li  NOSEY. 

Denver,  Col. 


A  PAGEANT  OF  THE  NATIONS  IN 
NEW  YORK 

A  FESTIVAL  AND  PAGEANT  or 
NATIONS — aiming  to  interpret,  not  Amer- 
ica to  the  foreigner,  but  the  foreigner 
to  America — is  to  be  given  in  New  York" 
city  June  1-6  by  the  the  People's  Insti- 
tute. It  is  to  be  in  large  part  the  prod- 
uct of  the  immigrant  and  one  of  its  pur- 
poses is  to  make  the  immigrant  feel  that 
there  is  a  place  in  this  country  for  his 
native  customs  and  national  ways. 

Entertainments  by  different  national 
groups  will  be  given  at  Public  School 
63  each  day  from  June  1  to  5.  The 
pageant  will  occur  on  the  sixth.  A 
dozen  nationalities  will  participate, 
each  contributing  a  spectacle  of  some- 
thing worthy  in  its  native  life.  Nora 
Van  Leeuwen,  of  the  People's  Institute 
staff,  who  has  planned  the  pageant,  de- 
scribes it  as  follows: 

"The  pageant  will  go  in  a  long  proces- 
sion through  the  streets  of  the  lower 
Fast  Side.  There  will  be  ten  or  more 
different  groups  of  school  children  in 
costume,  with  banners  and  music,  and 
a  still  larger  number  of  adult  groups 
representing  the  nationalities.  There 
will  be  floats,  streamers  and  cavalry. 
The  procession  will  move  to  a  great, 
bare  field,  in  Eleventh  street. 

"All  around  this  field  there  are  loom- 
ing1 tenement  houses.  These  will  be 
ablaze  with  color.  The  real  paeeant  will 
be  held  on  the  field.  The  children  will 
represent,  in  a  rapidly  moving  panto- 
mime, the  human  history  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, beginning  with  the  Indians  and 
ending  with  the  rise  of  the  school  house. 
Then  the  foreign  societies,  each  in  turn, 
will  give  a  brief,  striking  presentation 
of  that  which  they  consider  most  worthy 
of  their  national  name  and  national 
pride. 

"But  each  nationality,  before  it  ex- 
hibits its  own  national  stories,  will  lay 
an  appropriate  gift  at  the  feet  of  a 
great  triad  of  figures  representing  the 
three  races  whose  amalgamation  is  pro- 
ducing the  new  America — the  Teutonic, 
Latin  and  Slavic — with  a  representation 
of  Liberty  rising  above  them  all. 

"Then  the  children  will  build  instantly, 
right  out  in  the  arena,  a  school  house. 
There  will  be  a  symbolic  presentation  of 
the  quest  of  the  people  for  a  place  to 
meet — the  saloon,  with  its  open  arms, 
and  the  school  house  and  church,  with 
closed  doors.  Then  will  be  seen  the 
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POW-WOW  OF  BOY  SCOUTS,    INDIAN   BRAVES,    CAMP  FIRE 


THE  INDIANS,  BOY  SCOUTS  AND  CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS  AT  DINNER 

Many  a  Boy  Scout  visits  an  Indian  encampment  to  see  the  braves  and 
their  mode  of  life,  but  few  Indians  ever  visit  their  pale-face  brothers  in  the 
city.  It  was  a  unique  experience  at  Spring  Street  Neighborhood  House,  New 
York,  the  other  evening  when  Chief  Iron  Tail,  head  of  the  Sioux  tribe  for 
twenty  years,  Chief  Black  Fox,  their  wives,  Charlie  and  Susie  Yellow  Boy  and 
an  interpreter  came  down  from  101  Ranch,  Wild  West  Show,  to  eat  dinner 
with  the  oldest  Boy  Scout  troop  in  the  United  States,  Troop  Nine  of  New  York 
city.  Some  Scouts  from  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  a  number  of  Camp  Fire  Girls 
were  on  hand  also. 

Chief  Iron  Tail,  whose  profile  adorns  the  Buffalo  nickel,  assisted  by  Chief 
Black  Fox  and  little  Susie  Yellow  Boy,  showed  how  he  danced  after  the  massa- 
cre of  General  Custer  and  his  troopers  at  the  battle  of  Big  Horn  Creek  in  1876. 

The  chief  grunted  his  approval  of  the  Camp  Fire  ceremonies  and  the  Scout 
stunts.  Many  of  the  boys  and  girls  are  treasuring  copies  of  the  old  Sioux 
leader's  thumb-print. 


CHIEF   IRON   TAIL   WITH    HIS    HAND   ON    A    SCALP 


coming  of  the  social  center  and  the  or- 
ganization of  the  human  life  of  these 
crowded  neighborhoods  into  public 
school  buildings.  As  a  finale  there  will 
be  a  flag  tableau,  in  which  the  children 
will  form  a  huge  American  flag  and  the 
foreign  societies  will  salute  it  with  their 
own  banners." 

It  is  hoped  that  this  pageant  will  help 
to  point  ways  in  which  the  immigrant 
may  enrich  not  only  his  own  life  in  this 
country,  but  that  of  Americans  as  well, 
by  holding  on  to  a  part  of  the  rich 
stores  of  his  national  customs. 

Miss  Van  Leeuwen  says  it  was  a 
shock  to  her  to  be  told  by  a  prominent 
Servian  that  among  the  thousands  of 
Servians  in  New  York  not  a  single  na- 
tional costume  could  be  found.  Servian 
immigrants  had  either  exchanged  their 
native  dress  for  American  outfits  before 
coming  here,  or  had  disposed  of  them 
after  their  arrival. 

"It  is  pitiable,"  she  says,  "how  little 
we  have  of  their  wonderful  customs,  of 
their  beautiful  traditions,  of  their  loy- 


alty to  their  countries,  and  to  the  ideals 
they  know,  and  their  willingness  to  ex- 
pose all  this  if  they  only  had  the  oc- 
casion." 


A 


CCIDENT    PREVENTION    IN 
MINNESOTA 


THE  PEOPLE  of  Minnesota  were 
astounded  when  the  Labor  Department's 
report  for  1910  showed  that  251  fatal 
accidents  and  8,137  non-fatal  accidents 
had  been  reported  by  the  industries  of 
Minnesota  (exclusive  of  the  railroad 
transportation,  maintenance  of  ways  and 
construction  accidents)  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  July  31  that  year.  A  vig- 
orous safety  campaign  was  at  once 
inaugurated. 

During  the  four' years  that  have  since 
elapsed  there  has  been  a  steady  decline 
in  fatal  accidents.  In  1913  there  were 
136,  a  decrease  of  46  per  cent.  This  does 
not  fully  reveal  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  accident  prevention.  Agricul- 
tural fatalities,  which  had  been  averag- 


ing from  11  to  12  a  year,  jumped  to 
21  in  1913,  while  the  railroad  shop  and 
mercantile  industries  had  an  unusual 
series  of  peculiar  mishaps  which  in- 
creased the  railroad  shop  and  repair 
yard  accidents  from  an  average  of  3 
fatalities  a  year  to  11  in  1913  and  the 
mercantile  industries  from  an  average 
of  4  a  year  to  10  in  1913.  If  those 
three  industries  had  not  had  such  ab- 
normal fatality  rates  in  1913  the  de- 
crease since  1910  would  have  been  56 
per  cent. 

In  the  mines  there  was  a  decline  from 
83  fatalities  in  1910  to  28  in  1913,  and 
in  lumbering  and  woodworking  from  55 
to  18.  Many  other  industries  reveal 
similar  decreases^  Non-fatal  acci- 
dents, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  much  more  completely  reported  in 
1913  that  in  1910,  declined  from  8,137 
to  5,490,  a  decline  of  32.6  per  cent. 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
SERVICE 

AT  THE  conference  on  univer- 
sities and  public  service,  held  in  New 
York  May  12-13,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  committee  on  practical  training  for 
public  service  of  the  American  Political 
Science  Association,  Mayor  Mitchel 
sounded  the  key  note  in  his  opening 
speech.  He  had  observed  that  college 
men  could  not  carry  the  duties  of  public 
service  without  a  period  of  training,  and 
urged  that  opportunity  be  given  the  col- 
lege man  to  secure  practical  contact 
with  public  affairs  while  in  college. 

The  opportunities  of  public  service  as 
a  career  furnished  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion in  which  the  city  manager,  the 
consular  service  and  civil  service  reform 
were  particularly  emphasized  by  diP 
ferent  speakers  as  leading  to  openings 
for  remunerative  and  distinguished  ser- 
vice. 

Charles  McCarthy,  chief  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Library  of  Wisconsin, 
and  chairman  of  the  practical  training 
committee,  described  the  need  for  prac- 
tical study  of  legislative  affairs  and  the 
advantages  of  such  a  study  over  the 
stay-at-home  methods  usually  employed 
in  the  past  by  students  of  civic  affairs. 

Dean  Hicks  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati described  the  close  relations  be- 
tween his  university  and  the  city,  and 
succeeding  speakers  showed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  co-operation  between  the  uni- 
versities and  the  municipality  in  New 
York  city  and  what  has  already  been 
accomplished. 

During  the  discussion  of  public  ser- 
vice activities  of  the  universities. 
Director  Cooke,  of  the  Department  ol 
Public  Works  of  Philadelphia,  described 
the  help  given  to  his  department  by  uni- 
versity professors,  and  Professor  James 
of  the  University  of  Texas  told  how  his 
graduate  students  were  making  surveys 
that  had  attracted  wide  notice.  The  uni- 
versity of  Texas  has  established  a 
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bureau  of  municipal  research  and  refer- 
ence and  a  school  of  city  administration. 

A  national  university,  to  use  the  faci- 
lities of  the  national  capital  as  a  labora- 
tory for  political  science  students,  was 
advocated  by  Chancellor  Brown  of  New 
York  University.  Mr.  McCarthy  led  the 
discussion  on  the  question  of  giving 
credit  in  the  universities  for  work  done 
in  municipal  research  and  legislative 
reference  bureaus.  The  plan  of  the 
committee  on  practical  training  for  pub- 
lic service  provides  that  one  year  of 
practical  work  in  selected  bureaus  be 
counted  toward  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in 
universities*  The  committee  will  in- 
spect these  bureaus  and  designate  cer- 
tain of  them  for  this  work,  on  the  basis 
of  supervision  and  facilities  given  to 
the  student.  This  plan  has  already  been 
put  into  action  by  Mr.  McCarthy  in 
Wisconsin. 

Professor  Holcombe  of  Harvard,  de- 
scribed the  advantage  to  the  college  man 
of  entering  practical  public  affairs.  The 
Training  School  for  Public  Service  was 
described  by  Leroy  E.  Snyder  of  the 
New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search. In  this  school,  which  is  con- 
ducted by  the  bureau  the  program  of 
practical  civic  work  as  outlined  by  the 
conference  is  being  carried  out. 

A  resolution  was  unanimously  adopt- 
ed for  future  annual  conferences.  The 
descriptions  of  work  already  accomp- 
lished and  the  opportunities  still  to  be 
grasped  appeared  to  foreshadow  a 
greatly  increased  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  universities  to  come  into  closer 
contact  with  actual  political  conditions. 

STRIKE    BREAKERS     BANNED    IN 
COLORADO 

THE  ORDER  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  strike  breakers  to  work  in 
the  Colorado  mines,  and  ordering  the 
deportation  of  all  who  have  been  brought 
in  since  April  20,  the  date  of  the  Ludlow 
battle,  is  the  unique  feature  of  federal 
control  in  the  Colorado  strike  districts. 
Already  a  number  of  men  who  were 
brought  into  southern  Colorado  after 
that  date  have  been  put  on  trains  and 
sent  out  of  the  mining  section. 

This  is  probably  the  first  time  in  Amer- 
ica that  such  a  course  has  been  followed 
by  troops  policing  strike  territory.  It  is 
not  unfamiliar,  however,  in  England. 
The  theory  seems  to  be  one  of  main- 
taining a  strict  neutrality.  The  troops 
will  not  permit  the  strikers  to  interfere 
with  men  at  work  before  the  recent  out- 
break of  hostilities,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  they  will  not  allow  their  presence 
to  be  used  as  an  opportunity  for  the 
commission  of  overt  acts  on  the  part  o'f 
the  operators  tending  to  strengthen  their 
position. 

The  disarmament  of  strikers,  militia, 
-heriffs   and    company   guards   ;,   going 
Iy  forward. 


THE  MASTER  CRAFTSMAN  AT  WORK 


A  marvelous  deck  did  fifteen-year-old  Emri  Techa  fashion.  Of  hard  oa!< 
wood  he  made  it,  true  to  his  own  careful  plans.  Four-square  it  stood  when 
finished,  resting  evenly  upon  slender  legs  which  pressed  the  floor  at  each  point. 
The  top  was  broad  and  smooth.  In  the  back  a  drawer  was  craftily  set,  nicely 
dove-tailed  and  mortised  together,  fitting  perfectly  in  its  socket.  On  the  shelf 
•amounting  the  drawer  were  pen-racks  of  beaten  copper,  hammered  out  of  the 
red  metal  by  Emri,  youthful  master-craftsman. 

Rightly  proud  was  Emri,  when  his  desk  finally  stood  the  wonder  of  all 
who  visited  East  End  Neighborhood  House  in  Cleveland,  XDhio.  There  it  was 
that  he  wrought  out  his  ideas  of  desk-craft  in  the  short  afternoons  after  school 
hours  and  in  the  long  winter  evenings.  As  he  labored,  increasing  cunning  came 
to  his  firm  fingers,  to  his  strong  arms  and  to  his  vigorous  young  brain.  The 
joy  of  creative  work  was  his  in  increasing  measure  as  the  desk  grew  under 
the  teeth  of  his  saw  and  the  blade  of  his  plane. 

_  But  as  he  worked,  his  thoughts  winged  above  the  crowded  neighborhood  in 
which  he  lived,  to  a  glorious  future  which  he  might  in  time  make  for  himself 
and  those  he  loved  with  the  cleverness  of  his  hands  and  the  keenness  of  his 
brain.  And  at  he  thus  wrought  in  the  days  which  are  yet  to  come,  those  who 
guide  the  fortunes  of  the  East  End  Neighborhood  House  saw  part  of  their 
problem  solved ;  for  their  mission  is  to  provide  inspiration  to  the  better  things 
of  life  for  the  many  groping  people  whom  they  serve. 

Shortly  afterward,  all  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  were  given  a  chance 
to  »ee  the  work  of  Emri  and  his  ten  youthful  fellow-artificers.  A  great  store 
window  blossomed  for  a  week  in  April  with  many  useful  articles  besides  the 
desk — made  by  Emri  and  his  comrades.  Footstools,  tabourets,  lamps,  chairs, 
pedestals,  cup-and-saucer  racks  and  many  other  bits  of  furniture  were  there 
displayed. 

To  the  name  of  Emri.  desk-maker,  stood,  in  addition  to  his  masterpiece, 
a  chair,  a  lamp  and  a  footstool.  And  as  those  who  passed  were  seen  to  marvel 
at  evidence  of  such  skilful  industry,  the  eyes  of  Emri,  master-craftsman  of 
fifteen  years,  glistened  with  pride,  and  his  soul  expanded  with  the  joy  of 
artistrv  fulfilled. 
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EDIATION    PLAN    OF    INDUS- 
TRIAL COMMISSION 


OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  in  con- 
nection with  the  events  above  outlined  is 
the  tentative  draft  of  a  bill  drawn  up 
and  submitted  to  the  United  States  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Relations  by  the 
commission's  staff,  creating  a  national 
board  of  mediation  and  conciliation  to 
deal  with  all  strikes  and  lockouts  in  any 
part  of  the  country  that  seem  likely  to 
involve  the  federal  government. 

A  memorandum  accompanying  the 
bill  points  out  that  within  the  past  year 
Congress  has  been  called  upon  to  inves- 
tigate strike*  in  the  three  states  of  West 


Virginia,  Michigan  and  Colorado,  and 
that  in  the  latter  state  federal  troops 
had  to  be  called  in.  All  of  these  strikes 
involved  interstate  shipment  of  gunmen 
and  strike-breakers. 

The  bill  provides  strictly  for  volun- 
tary conciliation,  and  expressly  denies 
to  the  board  any  compulsory  powers  of 
arbitration  or  prohibition  of  strikes  or 
lockouts.  In  this  way  it  avoids  all  con- 
flict over  any  question  of  state  or  inter- 
state jurisdiction. 

A  precedent  for  a  federal  commission 
is  found  in  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike 
Commission  of  1902,  which  settled  the 
great  strike  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
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TIME  EXPOSURES  by  HINE 


OUTSIDE  "THE  POOR  MAN'S  CLUB" 


pointed  out  that  all  efforts  at  concilia- 
tion by  the  federal  government  in  re- 
cent strikes  have  failed,  and  that  if  in- 
tervention is  to  be  resorted  to,  it  is  ad- 
visable that  the  government  have  a  per- 
manent board,  representing  the  entire 
nation  and  having  the  confidence  of 
both  employers  and  employes,  to  be  of 
service  at  the  very  inception  of  such 
disputes. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  the 
bill  is  its  plan  for  co-operation  with 
state  boards  of  mediation  whenever  such 
exist,  and  its  plan  for  joining  with  such 
boards  in  any  section  of  the  country  for 
united  action  whenever  a  dispute  ex- 
tends beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  state. 


D 


RASTIC      PRISON      REFORM 
URGED  IN  NEW  YORK 


A  NEW  TURN  has  been  given  to 
the  movement  to  abolish  Sing  Sing 
Prison,  New  York's  antiquated  mauso- 
leum on  the  Hudson.  The  State  Com- 
mission on  Prison  Reform,  of  which 
Thomas  Mott  Osborne  is  chairman,  has 
recommended  to  Governor  Glynn  that 
the  place  be  converted  into  a  receiving 
station  for  the  observation  and  study  of 
all  persons  sentenced  to  a  state  prison, 
for  the  medical  examination  and  treat- 
ment of  those  afflicted  with  disease  and 
for  weeding  out  those  found  to  be  ment- 
ally defective. 

Among  other  recommendations  in  the 
report  of  the  commission,  made  public 
last  week,  is  one  that  a  Court  of  Re- 
habilitation be  established,  and  indeter- 
minate sentences  given  all  persons  sent 
to  state  prisons,  in  order  that  the  re- 
formation of  law-breakers  may  be  de- 
termined as  accurately  as  their  guilt. 


In  urging  the  abolition  of  Sing  Sing, 
the  commission  calls  attention  to  the 
"incredible  fact"  that  public  opinion  has 
for  over  half  a  century  been  aware  of 
the  barbarity  of  confining  human  beings 
in  the  cells  there  and  yet  has  let  the 
institution  remain — "a  disgrace  to  a  civ- 
ilized community."  The  commission 
calls  strongly  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
prison  to  take  the  place  of  Sing  Sing. 
The  new  prison,  it  declares,  should  have 
a  site  of  2,000  acres,  consisting  of  forest 
and  arable  lands,  and  should  not  be 
more  than  100  miles  from  New  York 
city. 

With  reference  to  converting  Sing 
Sing  into  a  receiving  station  the  com- 
mission says  it  contemplates  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  hospital  and  neurological 
institute  as  well  as  place  of  detention 
and  observation.  This  will  require,  it 
points  out,  the  services  of  a  staff  of 
genuine  experts,  physicians  and  officials 
of  special  training,  broad  sympathies 
and  knowledge  of  human  nature.  The 
cell  block  will  not  be  needed  for  this 
purpose  and  should  be  abandoned. 

In  urging  sentences  without  maximum 
or  minimum  limit  for  all  persons  sen- 
tenced to  state  prisons,  the  commission 
declares  that  "the  unequal  Sentences  im- 
posed by  different  judges  for  the  same 
offense,  or  even  by  the  same  judge  at 
different  times,  is  little  short  of  a  scan- 
dal in  the  administration  of  our  crimi- 
nal justice,  and  creates  in  those  dis- 
criminated against  a  rankling  sense  of 
the  injustice  and  inequality  of  the  law." 

The  idea  of  a  court  of  rehabilitation 
to  determine  when  prisoners  are  fit  to 
be  returned  to  society  was  first  given 
prominence  some  years  ago  by  Roland 


B.  Molineaux,  and  has  since  been 
strongly  urged  in  Texas.  Such  a  court, 
as  usually  conceived,  will  be  a  court  of 
record  to  try  a  person  for  release  on  the 
evidence  of  his  conduct  in  prison.  If 
he  has  been  given  an  indeterminate  sen- 
tence, as  the  commission  urges,  the  court 
can  diminish  or  prolong  his  term  as  it 
sees  fit. 

The  commission  declares :  "While  per- 
fect justice  cannot  be  expected  from 
any  human  instrumentality,  it  is  con- 
ceived that  a  single  court,  acting  for 
the  entire  state,  and  sitting  as  a  Board 
of  Parole  or  Court  of  Rehabilitation 
will  be  much  more  apt  to  administer 
an  equal  justice  than  is  possible  under 
the  present  system.  Under  such  a  sys- 
tem it  will  be  the  prisoner  and  not  the 
crime  that  will  be  tried. 

Pending  the  creation  of  such  a  court, 
the  commission  recommends  the  estab- 
lishment of  local  advisory  boards,  of 
three  or  five  members  each,  for  each 
prison  and  reformatory,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  all  applications  for 
pardon  or  parole. 

Believing  that  the  greatest  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  real  prison  reform  in  the 
state  is  the  confusion  and  demoraliza- 
tion in  the  prison  administration,  the 
commission  urges  as  the  necesssary 
ground  work  of  all  other  changes  the 
consolidation  of  all  offices,  boards  and 
commissions  into  a  permanent  state 
department  of  correction.  In  this  it 
recommends  the  vesting  of  the  entire 
penal  administration  of  the  state. 

Among  its  other  recommendations  are 
a  separate  institution  for  the  care  of  all 
adult  mental  defectives  convicted  of 
crime;  the  "honest,  efficient  and  business- 
like administration"  of  all  systems  di 
prison  labor  in  the  state ;  the  creation 
of  an  employment  bureau  for  paroled 
and  discharged  prisoners  in  the  office  of 
the  superintendent  of  prisons;  and  the 
establishment  of  a  thorough  system  of 
education  in  the  penal  institutions  under 
the  state  commissioner  of  education. 

PURE     FOOD     LAWS:     SANITARY 
AND  ECONOMIC  ASPECTS 

Is  THE  pure  food  law  of  real  use? 
Does  it  actually  protect  the  average 
citizen?  Or  help  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
living? 

To  these  big  questions  an  answer  was 
offered  at  the  New  York  State  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  and  Correction  this 
week  by  Dr.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow,  curator 
of  public  health,  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History. 

Dr.  Winslow's  belief  was  that  "as  ac- 
tually enforced  the  pure  food  law  has 
had  an  infinitesimal  effect  in  the  pre- 
vention of  disease  and  has  often  tended 
to  increase  rather  than  decrease  the  cost 
of  living." 

This  failure  Dr.  Winslow  considered 
due  to  the  point  of  view  of  early  ex- 
ponents of  the  law.  Thus  far  the  great- 
est emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  ques- 
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H  of  adulteration  and  preservatives, 
and  of  correct  labeling. 

"There  is,  of  course"  he  said,  "an  im- 
portant economic  and  ethical  question 
involved  in  the  control  of  adulteration 
and  misbranding.  aside  from  the  sup- 
posed sanitary  one.  .  .  .  foods  and 
fabrics  and  all  other  products  on  the 
market  should  be  what  they  appear  to 
be.  ...  "[Yet]  other  dangers  to 
our  food  supply,  much  more  real,  need 
emphasis.  . 

"The  most  serious  of  these  dangers 
are  due  to  the  pollution  of  some  food- 
-tuiTs  like  water  and  milk  which  are 
often  consumed  raw,  and  of  other  food- 
stuffs after  cooking,  by  human  excre- 
tions, which  are  always  likely  to  be  the 
bearers  of  the  germs  of  communicable 
disease.  The  safeguard  against  such 
Mangers  must  be  two- fold:  first,  the 
exclusion  as  far  as  possible  of  sick  per- 
-  and  carriers  from  the  business  of 
food  preparation ;  second,  a  standard  of 
general  cleanliness  to  minimize,  so  far 
as  may  be,  the  amount  of  excretal  mat- 
ter from  the  respiratory  or  intestinal 
tract,  which  is  smeared  on  food  by  un- 
recognized cases.  This  involves  a 
strict  supervision  of  kitchens  and  serv- 
ing-rooms and  a  campaign  of  education 
reaching  the  individual  in  the  home 
where  so  many  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
and  other  intestinal  diseases,  and  o? 
colds  and  tonsilitis  and  other  respira- 
tory diseases,  originate  in  prosodemic 
fashion. 

"The  possible  infection  of  food  by 
flies  is  another  real  danger  which  well 
deserves  the  attention  it  is  now  begin- 
ning to  receive,  and  the  same  dangers 
to  which  all  foods  are  liable  after  cook- 
ing, pollution  by  mouth  spray.  l>y  han- 
dling and  by  flies,  menace  foods,  such 
as  fruits  which  are  to  be  eaten  raw.  in 
the  store  as  well  as  in  the  kitchen." 

It  is  important,  of  course,  that  poison- 
ous matter  shall  not  be  mixed  with  food 
products,  and  that  food  products  shall 
be  properly  labeled.  But  attention 
ild  be  concentrated  more  largely 
upon  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  un- 
clean milk,  meat  and  vegetables  and 
other  products  that  may  carry  disease. 

Important  to  any  progress.  Dr.  Wins- 
low  emphasized,  must  be  patience  on 
the  part  of  those  who  watch  and  wait, 
while  scientists  stii.lv  and  renort  results. 


Violent  prejudices  which  once  existed 
against  canning  and  cold  storage  have 
been  allayed  ;  the  question  of  preserva- 
tives needs  further  study  that  their  ef- 
fects in  varying  amounts  and  under 
varying  conditions  may  be  determined. 
There  are  certain  household  preserva- 
tives. like  salt,  sugar,  cloves,  etc.,  which 
are  familiar  and  approved  without  ques- 
tion. Certain  other  preservatives,  newer 
and  less  familiar,  still  suffer  under  the 
terrible  reproach  of  being  "chemicals.*7 
"Why  sodium  benzoate  is  a  chemical  and 
sodium  chloride  is  not,  is  a  puzzle  to 
the  scientific  mind." 

In  closing.  Dr.  Winslow  appealed  for 
co-operation  of  all  social  workers: 

"It  will  take  the  work  of  years  In- 
framed  experts  with  a  single-minded  de- 
sire to  find  out  the  facts  and  use  them 
for  the  public  good  to  get*  from  the 
pure  food  law  a  maximum  of  efficiency. 
sanitary  and  economic.  You.  as  social 
workers,  will  have  an  increasingly  large 
part  in  this  task,  for  the  whole  business 
of  better  social  organization  is  your 
province  anil  you  are  each  year  pos- 
sessed nl"  greater  power  in  molding  pub- 
lic opinion  for  good  or  for  ill. 


E    OF    EFFORT    TO    STOP 
FORTUNE-TELLING 

IN  TIIF.  BUFFALO  State  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  a  nineteen-year-old  boy 
has  been  slowly  recovering  the  past  win- 
ter from  insanity  brought  on  by  the  pre- 
tended disclosures  of  a  fortune  teller. 
While  his  delusions  continued  the  Legis- 
lature failed  to  pass  a  bill  which  would 
have  made  it  possible  to  punish  more  ef- 
fectively this  class  of  charlatans.  Mean- 
while hundrerN  of  fortune  tellers  are 
still  doing  business  at  the  old  stands. 

The  boy  referred  to  came  to  New  York 
last  year  to  find  work.  He  was  em- 
ployed as  draughtsman's  apprentice  in  a 
down-town  architect's  office  and  for  two 
weeks  gave  excellent  service.  Anxinu^ 
to  know  what  the  future  held  for  him. 
he  went  to  a  Sixth  Avenue  fortune 
teller. 

This  man  declared  that  by  reading  the 
stars  he  could  forsee  a  dreadful  calamity 


in  store  for  the  youth.  He  added  that 
he  could  divert  it  for  fifty  dollars.  The 
boy,  who  had  paid  the  magician  four 
dollars  for  every  previous  visit,  answered 
that  he  didn't  have  that  much  money. 
The  fortune  teller  kindly  agreed  to  re- 
ceive payment  in  installments  of  four 
dollars  a  week. 

To  make  these  payments  the  boy  be- 
gan to  deny  himself  food  and  other 
necessaries.  His  work  suffered  and  he 
was  discharged.  One  day,  in  an  attempt 
at  suicide,  he  jumped  into  the  Hudson 
River  from  the  West  Thirty-ninth  Street 
pier.  He  was  rescued  before  dead  and 
sent  to  a  hospital,  where  he  was  adjudg- 
ed insane. 

A  lieutenant  of  police  tells  the  story 
of  a  girl  who  was  chloroformed  and 
assaulted  by  a  fortune  teller  and  who 
became  insane  as  a  result.  These  cases 
probably  represent  an  extremity  of  evil 
to  which  the  practices  of  fortune  tellers 
do  not  often  carry.  For  the  most  part 
they  are  content  to  swindle. 

The  law  at  present  permits  a  magis- 
trate only  t<>  place  fortune  tellers,  who 
are  legally  defined  as  disorderly  persons, 
under  bonds  to  keep  the  peace.  They 
can  not  he  fined  or  imprisoned  unless 
the  bonds  are  forfeited.  This  almost 
never  happens. 

"If  a  couple  of  dozen  of  these  men 
and  women  were  sent  to  the  workhouse 
for  two  or  three'  months."  says  Chief 
Magistrate  William  McAdoo,  "it  would 
do  more  to  break  up  fortune  telling  than 
any  other  thing  I  can  conceive  of.  Some 
people  think  fortune  telling  is  a  joke, 
but  really  it  is  a  very  serious  evil." 

The  bill  presented  to  the  New  York 
Legislature  was  drawn  in  Mr.  McAdoo's 
office  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Joint  Ap- 
plication Bureau.  It  made  fortune  tell- 
ing for  a  consideration,  or  telling  where 
lost  or  stolen  goods  could  be  found,  a 
misdemeanor,  thus  enabling  magistrates 
upon  conviction  to  impose  prison  sent- 
ences of  six  months. 

The  failure  of  the  bill  marks  the  de- 
feat of  the  first  positive  effort  in  New 
York  to  make  fortune  tellers  as  serious 
offenders  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  as  their 
evil  effects  justify. 


UP  THE  ROAD 

CHARLES  S.  NBWHAL.L 


44  TTMf  I  KM  »S  .,!  mill.-  along  the  way. 
JT  Whither  bound  this  windy  day!" 
"Join  ns,  friend,  our  way  is  on--. 
l"p  the  road,  till  d»\  it  'lone; 

I  l»  the  road  toward  light  of  HOIUP 
Shining  far  for  all  who  roam. 
Shinin.c  for  ns  brothers  all. 
f  we  falter,  lest  we  fall ; 


"  I  p  the  road,  with  words  of  cheer 
Fit  to  banish  every  fear, 
Helpful  deeds  and  kindly  smiles. 
Easing  so  the  wind-swept  miles. 

' '  Up  the  road  we  brothers  all ! 
Brave  to  answer  every  call ; 
Up  the  road,  till  day  is  done 
And  flip  goal  at  last  is  won." 
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FFORTS  TO  STANDARDIZE  CHICAGO  RESTAURANTS 
-THE  HENRICI  STRIKE-BY  ELLEN  GATES  STARR 


A  pioneer  resident  of  Hull  House  tells  in  this  article  something  of 
the  difficulties  encountered  by  unionists  who  attempt  to  keep  within  the 
law  and  yet  make  a  strike  effective.  In  the  Henrici  strike  the  police  made 
arrests  freely,  although  the  Illinois  law  permits  peaceful  picketing.  The 
courts  have  seemed  to  lend  their  aid  to  this  harrassing  of  the  union,  for  to 
date  not  a  single  striker's  case  has  been  tried,  although  they  have  sometimes 
been  arrested  twice  in  one  day. — ED. 


At  Henrici's  restaurant  in  Randolph 
St.,  Chicago — which  it  is  not  claimed  is 
worse  than  many  others — the  bakery 
is  wholly  underground.  Since  February 
28,  1910,  it  has  been  illegal  to  build  un- 
derground bakeries.  There  is  no  win- 
dow whatever  in  the  kitchen  and  the 
bread  bakery;  the  only  ventilation  is  by. 
an  air  shaft;  at  night  there  is  often  no 
power  on  for  mechanical  ventilating 
purposes  though  there  is  a  night  shift; 
the  sweat  of  the  bakers  frequently  drops 
into  the  bread.  These  facts  given  me  by 
cooks  and  waiters  I  have  verified  at  the 
office  of  the  Bureau  of  Sanitary  In- 
spection. 

For  six  months  previous  to  February 
5,  the  beginning  of  the  Henrici  restaur- 
ant strike,  unions  of  waitresses,  cooks, 
bakers,  milk-wagon  drivers  and  delivery- 
wagon  drivers  had  been  negotiating 
with  the  restaurants  in  the  "loop"  dis- 
trict to  the  end  of  establishing  a  scale 
of  hours  and  wages ;  in  fine,  of  stand- 
ardizing their  industries  in  that  district 
The  waitresses'  main  demands  were 
for  one  day's  rest  in  seven,  $8  for  six 
days'  work  (instead  of  $7  for  seven  days' 
work),  as  a  first  step  toward  freeing 
them  from  the  pernicious  tipping  system ; 
and,  as  always,  for  recognition  of  the 
union,  without  which  no  contract  is  of 
the  slightest  value. 

Why  the  Strike  Was  Called  at 

Henrici's 

One  hundred  restaurants  had  signed 
the  agreement;  Henrici's  was  the  first 
to  refuse  and  was  thus  naturally,  and 
not  arbitrarily  as  the  Henrici  manager 
alleged,  the  point  of  attack.  The  man- 
ager not  only  complained  that  his  res- 
taurant was  unfairly  singled  out,  but 
that  it  was  unfair  to  proceed  against  any 
one  restaurant.  He  maintained  that 
some  measure  should  be  adopted  apply- 
ing to  all  at  once. 

Obviously,  the  only  kind  of  measure 
which  could  so  apply  would  be  a  legis- 
lative measure,  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  whenever  any  attempt  is 
made  at  legislation  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions of  hours,  wages,  etc.,  in  restaur- 
ants, the  Restaurant  Keepers'  Associa- 
tion is  promptly  on  hand  to  defeat  it. 
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The  four  union  waitresses  engaged  at 
Henrici's  were  dismissed — on  pretended 
charges — after  having  been  followed  by 
detectives  to  their  union  meetings.  The 
two  union  cooks,  of  a  total  of  four,  and 
six  union  bakers^,  of  a  total  of  eight  were 
called  out  on  an  officially  declared 
strike ;  also  the  milk  and  delivery  wagon 
drivers.  No  attempt  was  made,  as  is 
usual  in  strikes,  to  influence  the  wait- 
resses remaining  at  work  either  to 
come  out  or  to  join  the  union  at  that 
time.  This  caused  misunderstanding 
which  served  to  allay  public  sympathy, 
and  was  probably  a  tactical  mistake. 

The  reason  for  this  inaction  was  that 
the  season  had  been  a  severe  one  by 
reason  of  unemployment.  Any  strike, 
at  any  time,  implies  a  tremendous  drain 
upon  union  funds.  The  Henrici  Com- 
pany promised  to  discharge  any  wait- 
ress who  joined  the  union  at  that  time 
and,  in  case  the  union  won,  to  pay  the 
initiation  fees  of  all  those  who  had  staid 
in.  It  was  decided  to  be  the  most  fair 
and  humane  course  to  fight  it  out  with- 
out disturbing  those  within;  but  it  gave 
apparent  ground  to  the  Henrici  adher- 
ents, who  constantly  stated  that  no  wait- 
resses were  on  strike,  and  as  constantly 
ignored  not  only  the  locked-out  union 
waitresses  but  the  cooks,  bakers,  and 
milk  and  delivery  wagon  drivers  who 
were  on  strike. 

The  public,  which  had  complained  in 
the  last  garment  workers'  strike  that 
pickets  had  attempted  to  call  out  all  the 
workers,  now  objected  that  they  did  not. 
The  lockout  of  union  waitresses  and 
strike  of  union  cooks,  bakers  and  milk 
and  delivery  wagon  drivers,  was  named 
solely  a  "boycott." 

Mr.  Collins,  president  of  the  Henrici 
Company,  by  his  own  statement  on  the 
witness  stand,  paid  between  $1.300  and 
$1.400  to  the  Chicago  newspapers  for 
orinting  his  statement  of  the  situation. 
Only  one  paper — the  Evening  Post — 
would  print  the  union  statements. 
There  remained  to  the  union  the  method 
which  is  usually  left  to  unionists  on 
strike— to  make  their  statement  as  well 
as  they  could  in  the  open  street. 

Peaceful  picketing  has  been  pronounc- 


ed legal  in  Illinois  by  repeated  court 
decisions.  The  instructions  given  to  the 
pickets  by  their  unions  were  explicit — 
never  to  touch  anyone,  nor  to  stand  still 
in  front  of,  or  near,  the  Henrici  prem- 
ises obstructing  passage.  Peaceful  pick- 
eting, it  is  maintained,  includes  the  right 
to  give  information  in  a  quiet  way.  It 
should  be  remarked  that  passage  was 
really  obstructed  by  groups  of  from 
twelve  to  twenty  nondescript  persons 
wearing  no  badge  of  authority — plain 
clothes  men,  private  detectives  and  men 
who  stopped  to  talk  with  them  and  who 
were  not  ordered  to  "move  on." 

"Peaceful  Pickets"  Arrested 

Although  the  instructions  were  car- 
ried out,  arrests  were  repeatedly  made 
and  with  increasing  frequency,  the  same 
persons  being  twice  placed  under  ar- 
rest and  released  on  bonds  during  the 
interval  between  12  and  2  o'clock.  More 
than  125  arrests  were  made.  The  charge 
at  first  was  for  conspiracy,  a  state  of- 
fense for  which  the  bond  required  is 
$1,000.  Sometimes  both  conspiracy  and 
disorderly  conduct  were  charged;  in  this 
case  the  bond  was  $1,400. 

A  section  in  the  Municipal  Court  act 
provides  that  judges  may  enter  an  order 
of  record  authorizing  police  officers  to 
accept  bail.  The  attorney  of  the  unions, 
Edgar  L.  Masters,  considering  the  $400 
bond  for  alleged  "disorderly  conduct" 
four  times  as  great  as  it  should  have 
been,  sent  to  find  what  the  order  of  the 
court  had  been,  and  learned  that  the 
court  had  entered  no  order,  and  the  po- 
lice were  fixing  the  bonds  at  their  own 
pleasure ! 

The  arrested  persons  were  arraigned 
and  assigned  to  a  hearing  in  the  Muni- 
cipal Court  where  the  cases  were  per- 
petually continued  on  motion  of  the 
prosecution.  Judge  Ryan  at  last  re- 
fused to  allow  any  further  conspiracy 
charges  until  a  case  should  have  been 
tried. 

The  strike  began  on  February  5  and 
up  to  the  present  time.  May  7,  no  case 
has  been  tried  either  for  conspiracy  or 
disorderly  conduct,  although  a  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  City  Council  for 
the  investigation  of  police  procedures 
passed  resolutions  urging  the  speedy 
trial  of  these  cases.  Untold  time  of  the 
defendants  has  been  wasted  by  the  cases 
being  so  often  called  and  continued,  and 
more  than  $130.000  has  been  furnished 
in  bonds  by  unions  and  sympathizers. 

Added  to  this  abuse  of  power,  were 
charges  of  police  brutality,  substantiated 
by  the  sworn  evidence  of  two  injured 
waitresses  and  of  a  physician  who  at- 
tended a  waitress  whose  arm  was  so 
badly  wrenched  that  the  attending  hos- 
pital physician  (Dr.  Hedger)  was  un- 
able, until  she  had  had  an  X-ray  taken, 
The  Survey,  May  23, 1914. 
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to  tell  whether  or  not  it  was  broken. 
Also  by  the  careful  statement,  out  of 
court,  of  Dr.  Bertha  Van  Hoosen,  sur- 
geon at  the  Mary  Thompson  Hospital. 
On  February  22  a  meeting  was  called 
at  Hull  House  to  suggest  measures  for 
investigating  the  conduct  of  the  police. 
Jane  Addams,  head  of  Hull  House,  pre- 
sided and  Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Bo  wen,  presi- 
dent of  the  Juvenile  Protective  Associa- 
tion, offered  resolutions.  A  committee 
-  appointed  by  the  chair  to  attend 
court  proceedings.  At  that  meeting  was 
circulated  a  leaflet,  "Facts  Concerning 
Henrici's,"  issued  two  days  previous 
the  Women's  Trade  Union  League, 
stating  the  grievances  and  demands  of 
the  unions.  This  leaflet  was  sent  to  the 
daily  papers  but  appeared,  so  far  as  I 
know,  in  the  Evening  Post  alone. 

Arrested  for  Disorderly  Conduct 

I  was  present  on  Randolph  Street 
four  days  between  February  22  and 
March  2;  on  the  fourth  day  I  was  put 
under  arrest.  I  went  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  situation,  of  preventing  recurrence 
of  brutality,  if  I  could,  by  my  presence, 
aid  in  doing  so,  and  of  protesting  against 
illegal  and  unwarranted  arrests. 

I  composed  a  fixed  formula  for  use 
in  case  of  witnessing  such  arrests, 
which  I  had  occasion  to  use  three  times: 
an  American  citizen  I  protest 
against  the  arrest  of  these  persons  who 
arc  doing  nothing  contrary  to  the  law." 
I  was  arrested  on  the  third  occasion  of 
reciting  it  in  a  clear  but  ordinary  tone. 
N~<>  answer  was  made  to  my  inquiry  of 
the  arresting  officer  as  to  the  charge, 
but  I  was  booked  at  the  police  station 
on  a  charge  of  disorderly  conduct, 
which  was  sworn  to  by  the  officer,  and 
on  my  declining  to  send  for  bail  I  was 
placed  in  a  cell  but  released  shortly 
thereafter  on  the  bond  of  a  friend  who 
appeared  and  offered  bail.  (It  has  not 
been  the  policy  of  the  trade  unionists 
to  decline  bail  and  suffer  imprisonment.) 

This  sworn  charge  was  afterward 
changed,  without  any  assigned  reason, 
nother  charge  (sworn  by  the  same 
•eman)  of  "interfering  with  an  offi- 
cer in  the  discharge  of  hi*  duty."  To 
mind  it  is  clear  that  the  charge 
was  made  for  two  reasons:  to  avoid 
the  incitement  to  mirth  and  consequent 
disadvantage  to  the  prosecution  of  a 
middle-aged  gentlewoman  appearing  on 
a  charge  of  disorderly  conduct:  and. 
more  important,  that  my  case,  pushed 
on  to  earlier  trial,  might  not  furnish  a 
precedent  for  the  many  c.ises  of  wait- 
resses arrested  on  the  former  charge. 
It  was,  of  course,  preciselv  to  furnish 
that  precedent  that  I  had  hem  anxious 
for  an  immediate  trial. 

The  prosecution  (the  city)  adopted 
the  same  policy  of  moving  continuances. 
:n  the  cases  of  the  arrested  wait- 
resses. My  attorney.  Harold  L.  Ickes. 
however,  succeeded  in  urging  the  trial 
on  after  four  continuances,  against  a 
further  motion  for  continuance  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution.  The  only  wit- 
nesses on  the  side  of  the  prosecution 
were  four  police  officers  who  over- 
reached themselves  and  swore  to  state- 


ments nobody  believed,  and  which  made 
the  fabrication  of  their  entire  testi- 
mony evident.  The  jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  "not  guilty." 

This  brief  outline  of  my  personal  ex- 
perience is  interesting  only  as  it  gives 
some  very  slight  idea  of  the  system 
of  harrying  to  which  unionists  on 
strike  are  subjected,  and  the  illegal  ex- 
cess of  power  assumed  by  the  police. 
It  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  an 
outside  sympathizer,  even  if  one  had 
the  courage  to  try,  to  find  out  by  per- 
sonal experience  the  extent  of  what 
the  real  combatants  suffer,  for  the  rea- 
son that  methods  are  immediately  and 
considerably  modified  by  the  presence 
of  outside  witnesses. 

My  relation  to  the  Henrici  strike  was 
given  a  significance  which  it  would  not 
otherwise  have  had  by  a  meeting  of 
downtown  business  men  (some  of  whom 
have  restaurants  in  connection  with  de- 
partment stores),  in  which  «iiey  passed 
resolutions  requesting  Mi~s  Addams  to 
"withdraw  her  representative."  Miss 
Addams'  reply  was  the  obvious  one — 
that  I  was  not  acting  as  her  repre- 
sentative and  that  she  had  no  authority 
to  "withdraw"  anyone,  even  if  she  wish- 
ed to  do  so.  This  action  of  the  busi- 
ness men  was  telephoned  me,  the  night 
before  its  appearance  in  the  daily  pap- 
ers, by  a  press  representative,  together 
with  the  question  "Isn't  Hull  House 
supported  by  contributions?" 

A  Two-Kdgcd  Conspiracy  to  Injure 
the  Union's  Business 

A  legal  procedure  of  great  import- 
ance was  that  in  which  three  judges, 
McGoorty,  Baldwin  and  Windes,  sat  to- 
gether to  hear  and  decide  upon  an  in- 
junction bill  filed  by  the  Philip  Henrici 
Company  against  the  waitresses,'  cooks' 
and  bakers'  unions,  and  a  cross  bill  filed 
by  the  defendants  in  the  above,  against 
the  Henrici  Company  and  the  Restaur- 
ant Keepers'  Association. 

Briefly  summarized  (from  the  dic- 
tated statement  of  Edgar  L.  Masters, 
attorney  for  the  unions)  the  bill  filed 
by  the  Henrici  Company  charged  the 
above  unions  with  a  conspiracy  (the 
stock  charge  in  such  cases)  to  injure 
the  business  of  the  Philip  Henrici  Com- 
pany, and  prayed  that  they.be  enjoined 
from  picketing,  distributing  literature — 
particularly  the  Bakers'  Journal — and 
using  such  phrases  as,  "We  want  $8  for 
six  days'  work"  and  "there  is  a  strike 
on  at  Henrici's." 

The  cross  bill,  filed  at  the  same  time, 
made  defendant';  the  Henrici  Company, 
its  manager,  and  an  organization  known 
as  "the  Restaurant  Keepers'  Associa- 
tion" (being  the  employers'  union)  and 
the  members  of  the  latter,  charging 
them  with  conspiracy  to  injure  the  busi- 
ness of  the  waitresses  and  of  their 
unions,  and  to  wreck  the  said  unions 
and  to  prevent  the  said  unions  from  in- 
creasing their  membership  and  widen- 
ing their  influence  in  the  economic 
world:  and  set  up  that  the  Restaurant 
Keepers'  Association  was  "picketing" 
by  means  of  inserting  advertisements 
in  the  newspapers,  tending  to  corrupt 
public  opinion  and  prejudice  the  public 


against  the  unions,  and  praying  that 
the  said  Henrici  Company  and  its  man- 
ager, and  the  Restaurant  Keepers'  As- 
sociation, be  enjoined  from  prosecuting 
said  conspiracy.  The  claim  was  set 
aside  by  the  court. 

In  this  hearing,  which  consumed  two 
weeks,  the  entire  case  (and,  indeed, 
much  more)  was  on  trial,  all  the  im- 
portant witnesses  and  parties  concern- 
ed having  been  put  upon  the  stand. 
Only  the  merest  fraction,  editorially- 
sifted,  of  this  most  significant  testi- 
mony ever  reached  the  public. 

Undoubtedly,  anyone  in  sympathy  with 
the  trade  union  position  would  be  glad 
to  have  the  evidence  in  this  case  spread 
out,  in  its  entirety,  to  public  access. 

The  trial  ended  on  March  19.  At  the 
opening  of  the  case  the  judges  directed 
that  there  should  be  no  picketing,  pend- 
ing a  decision.  They  also  directed  that 
there  should  be  no  arrest  of  pickets. 
The  unions  conformed;  the  Henrici 
Company  resumed  its  "picketing"  ad- 
vertisements in  the  daily  press. 

After  two  weeks  the  judges  handed  in 
a  decision  which  to  the  average  lay 
interpreter  seems  to  forbid  "peaceable 
picketing"  by  the  spoken  word  as  "tend- 
ing to  intimidate"  those  addressed — at 
least  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Henrici 
restaurant;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
fused to  "enjoin  the  defendants  from 
printing  or  publishing  printed  matter  of 
any  kind,  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  business  of  said  company  is 
not  unionized,  or  that  a  strike  is  on  at 
its  said  place  of  business,  or  that  it 
is  unfair  to  labor,  etc." 

The  unions  conformed  as  before  and 
proceeded  to  get  out  their  printed  state- 
ments and  distribute  them  at  the  rail- 
way stations.  One  arrest  was  made  of 
an  official  of  the  Waitresses'  Union  who 
submitted  peaceably  but  warned  the  ar- 
resting officer  and  the  booking  station 
that  she  would  prosecute.  She  was  not 
booked.  The  waitresses  are  also  em- 
ploying the  method  of  slides  at  nickel 
theaters  to  make  their  strike  state- 
ments. 

An  interesting  sequel  is  now  being 
enacted  in  the  strike  of  all  the  George 
Knab  restaurants  in  the  loop  district, 
nine  in  number.  Knab  refused  to  renew 
his  contract  with  the  unions  in  order  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Res- 
taurant Keepers'  Association.  Picketing 
is  being  silently  conducted  before  these 
restaurants  by  means  of  cards  carried 
in  the  hands  or  pinned  upon  the  hats 
or  clothing  of  the  pickets.  These  cards 
announce  "Strike  of  cooks,  waitresses, 
bakers  and  waiters  at  Knab's.  Don't  be 
a  strike-breaker."  Or  sometimes  merely 
"Don't  be  a  scab." 

It  would  seem  that  the  recent  con- 
flict for  freedom  of  speech  and  action 
had  not  been  in  vain,  for  only  two  ar- 
rests have  so  far  been  made  in  this 
strike;  one  of  a  waitress  accused  of 
distributing  printed  matter  and  one  of 
a  cook  who  was  arraigned  before  Judge 
Stewart.  This  judge  discharged  the 
man  and  instructed  the  police  that  he 
wished  no  more  such  arrests  made.  The 
strike  seems  now  to  have  a  chance  of 
fair  play. 


The  Survey,  May  23, 
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R1TISH  EXPERIENCE  WITH  AN  8-HOUR  DAY  IN  THE 
STEEL  TRADE-BY  JOHN  HODGE 

SECRETARY.  BRITISH  STEEL  SMELTERS.  MILL  IRON 
AND  TINPLATE  ASSOCIATION 


The  secretary  of  the  strongest  and  most  intelligently  conducted  organ- 
ization of  steel  workers  in  the  world  tells  some  of  the  reasons  for  adopting 
the  eight-hour  day  in  England  and  discusses  the  practical  results  that  have 
followed  where  it  has  been  put  into  operation.  Mr.  Hodge  is  a  labor 
member  of  Parliament,  and  a  member  of  the  Industrial  Council,  over  which 
Sir  George  Askwith,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  presides. 

For  editorial  comment  on  recent  developments  in  the  United  States  see 
page  223. — ED. 


'Ihose  iuniiiiar  with  the  atmos- 
phere of  steel  works,  know  that  the 
great  heat,  the  dust,  the  noise  of  ma- 
chinery, the  extremely  exhausting  na- 
ture of  much  of  the  labor,  the  constant 
dread  of  a  death-dealing  slip  in  han- 
dling the  great  mass  of  molten  metal, 
and  the  constant  strain  on  the  mind,  all 
have  their  effect  upon  the  physique  of 
the  workmen.  As  a  result  of  these  con- 
ditions, coupled  with  long  hours,  men 
have  had  to  stop  work  at  an  age  which 
in  less  strenuous  callings  would  be  re- 
garded as  the  prime  of  life,  and  one 
looks  in  vain  for  old  men  working  on 
the  furnaces. 

Moreover,  after  working  twelve  hours 
a  day  under  such  conditions,  what 
chance  has  a  man,  wearied  in  body  and 
mind,  to  interest  himself  in  mental  im- 


costs  would  be  increased.  To  this  the 
reply  was  that  for  sixteen  years  West 
Hartlepool  steel  smelters  had  had  an 
tight-hour  day  and  the  other  grades  had 
luver  asked  for  it. 

The  first  eight-hour  experiment  with 
open-hearth  furnaces  was  at  Port  Clar- 
mce.  The  introduction  of  the  hot  metal 
process  there  made  the  work  of  so  stren- 
uous and  laborious  a  nature  that  the  firm 
became  convinced  of  the  value  to  them 
of  an  eight-hour  day.  The  employers 
association,  however,  refused  them  per- 
miss'on  to  put  the  scheme  into  opera- 
tion. The  firm  thereupon  withdrew  from 
the  association,  in  order  to  have  a  free 
hand,  and  the  plan  was  arranged. 

The  higher  paid  workmen  not  only 
voluntarily  divided  their  earnings,  based 
on  the  tonnage  of  twenty-four  hours,  by 


provement,  civic  or  religious  activities,      three  instead  of  by  two,  but  gave  a  per- 


in  the  technique  of  his  craft  or  anything 
else?  He  becomes  a  beast  of  burden 
and  nothing  more. 

An  eight-hour  day  for  the  worker 
affords  some  time  for  recreation,  for 
mental  cultivation,  for  civic  duties,  for 
enjoyment  of  home  life,  and  opportunity 
of  following  his  trade  until  old  age  per- 
mits him  to  relinquish  his  work,  instead 
of  being  cast  on  the  scrap  heap  at  forty- 
five. 

For  the  past  twenty-five  years  there 
has  been  a  continuous  agitation  for  an 
eight-hour  day  in  Great  Britain,  rang- 
ing from  academic  discussion  to  sus- 
tained and  persistent  demand.  At  times 
the  workmen  in  individual  works,  in- 
censed by  what  they  thought  was  in- 
activity on  the  part  of  their  leaders, 
have  tried  to  force  the  issue.  Their  de- 
mands have  subsequently  been  with- 
drawn, but  their  action  has  demonstrat- 
ed to  the  employers  that  the  demand 
for  an  eight-hour  day  is  not  entirely 
the  invention  of  labor  leaders,  but  that 
the  exhausting  physical  labor,  combined 
with  an  ever-increasing  mental  strain 
caused  by  speeding  up  and  the  intro- 
duction of  new  processes,  makes  it  es- 
sential. 

Many  conferences  have  been  held 
with  the  employers  to  discuss  the  eight- 
hour  day.  The  workmen  declared  their 
willingness  to  divide  their  earnings  for 
twenty-four  hours  by  three  instead  of  by 
two.  While  the  steel  operators  did  not 
dispute  the  workers'  readiness  to  do  this, 
they  argued  that  if  they  conceded  the 
shorter  day  to  steel  smelters,  the  agita- 
tion would  not  end  there  but- every  one 
else  would  want  it  too.  and.  as  the  money 
of  these  others  would  not  divide,  the 


centage  from  their  earnings  to  make  the 
wages  of  gas  producer  men  and  charge 
wheelers  the  same  for  eight  as  for  twelve 
hours.  The  firm  on  their  part  gave  the 


tonnage  men  a  bonus  on  any  increased 
output.  The  success  of  the  eight-hour 
shift  here  is  best  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  the  bonus  has  more  than  recouped 
the  men  for  the  percentage  they  gave  to 
the  lower  paid  classes  of  labor. 

Since  this  experiment,  the  employers 
association  has  permitted  the  Hawarden 
Bridge  Works  and  Bolckow,  Vaughan 
&  Co.  to  put  the  eight-hour  tour  into 
operation.  Now  that  the  objections 
have  to  some  extent  been  removed, 
greater  progress  is  hoped  for. 

At  the  Hawarden  Bridge  Works,  a 
firm  rolling  sheets  for  the  corrugated 
sheet  trade,  the  mills  used  to  be  oper- 
ated on  the  twelve-hour  system,  the 
rollermen  being  in  the  position  of  con- 
tractors. The  Steel  Smelters'  Associa- 
tion was  instrumental  in  having  the  con- 
tract system  abolished  and  an  eight- 
hour  shift  established.  The  dual  change 
resulted  in  greater  output  in  eight  hours 
than  under  the  old  twelve-hour  plan. 
The  firm  then  naturally  came  to  favor 
the  eight-hour  shift  in  smelting  shops 
and  bar  mills. 

In  South  Wales  the  eight-hour  shift 
is  almost  universal  in  smelting  shops  and 
bar  mills,  the  change  being  made  with 
beneficial  results.  So  far  as  the  smelt- 
ers union  has  been  able  to  collate  fig- 
ures, they  show  an  increase  in  the  aver- 
age output  of  \2l/2  per  cent  in  smelting 
shops  and  22j^  per  cent  in  bar  mills. 

The  greatest  difference,  however,  is  in 
the  general  health  and  habits  of  the 
workers — a  change  in  some  instances 
bordering  on  the  miraculous.  As  one 
employer  tersely  put  it,  "It  has  made  bad 
men  good  and  good  men  better." 


AFTERMATH    OF    INDUSTRIAL    WAR     AT    IPSWICH, 
MASS.— BY  EDGAR  FLETCHER  ALLEN 


//  is  fairly  easy  to  get  the  story  of  a  strike  in  process.  Dispassionate 
after — analysis  is  less  common.  In  this  article  the  minister  of  South  Church. 
Ipswich,  Mass.,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Citizens'  Committee  on  arbitra- 
tion during  the  strike  a  year  ago  and  secretary  of  the  committee  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  celebration,  discusses  some  of  the  things  that  Ipswich  people 
learned  from  it.  It  was  said  the  strike  was  lost.  Here  it  is  suggested  that 
something  was  gained. — ED. 


There  are  times  when,  advancement 
and  liberty  can  be  won  only  at  the 
cost  of  revolution.  Devastation  alone 
could  have  won  the  desired  liberty  for 
Israelitish  slaves  under  Pharaoh.  The 
Egyptians  had  to  be  taught  by  a 
"strong  hand,"  and  the  world  has  had 
to  move  from  entrenched  privilege  to 
a  nearer  approach  to  equity  by  the 
same  means  throughout  its  history. 
This  need  not  be  so,  it  merely  is  so. 
We  take  thought  after  revolution. 

Almost  a  year  ago,  the  little  town 
of  Ipswich,  Mass.,  was  terrorized  by  one 
of  the  great  chain  of  I.  W.  W.  strikes 
which  spread  through  the  textile  in- 
dustry of  the  country.  The  crisis  came 
in  May,  and  the  strike  lasted  through 
the  spring  and  summer,  costing  one 
human  life,  several  broken  heads  and 
minor  wounds,  the  invasion  of  the  town 


by  an  armed  force  of  police  who  were 
necessary  to  safeguard  property  and 
preserve  the  peace,  a  depression  in  gen- 
eral trade  which  cannot  well  be  esti- 
mated, an  enormous  increase  in  the  tax 
rate,  poverty  among  the  laborers  and 
their  families,  a  perpetual  sitting  of  the 
district  court,  prison  sentences  for  the 
strike  leaders,  a  general  estrangement 
and  misunderstanding  between  the 
townspeople  and  the  alien  population, 
with  the  ultimate  defeat  of  the  strik- 
ers. 

The  strike  was  called  before  any  real 
statement  was  made  of  the  grievance, 
and  when  demands  were  ultimately 
made,  the  cause  seemed  to  be  an  inven- 
tion. In  one  room  of  the  mill,  a  new 
product  was  being  made,  which  could 
not  be  turned  out  in  such  large  num- 
bers as  the  old  stvle.  and  would  have 
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worked  some  hardship  if  the  same  rate 
had  prevailed.  The  price  of  this  work, 
however,  was  advanced,  which  would 
have  evened  up  wages,  and  so  removed 
contention.  In  addition,  there  was  a 
rather  indefinite  complaint  against  the 
dismissal  of  an  inefficient  worker.  The 
basis  of  the  complaint  does  not  seem 
clear  yet. 

l-.trly  in  the  disturbance  a  citizens' 
committee  was  formed  of  representa- 
tive people  of  all  shades  of  sympathy, 
who  in  a  fair  investigation  sought  the 
truth  of  the  situation.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  get  a  definite  understanding.  The 
writer  was  among  the  strikers  several 
days  after  the  real  trouble  commenced, 
and  tried  to  find  what  demands  the 
ankers  had.  The  invariable  reply  was 
"•40  per  cent." 

The  strike  has  two  distinct  periods. 
The  first  was  the  brief  period  when  the 
citizens'  committee  hoped  for  arbitra- 
tion and  tried  their  utmost  to  obtain  it, 
while  the  strike  was  being  led  by  local 
leaders.  It  was  the  local  leader  who  re- 
plied to  the  writer  that  the  demands 
were  "40  per  cent."  The  strikers  failed 
to  make  a  great  impression  under  this 
leadership,  their  funds  began  to  dimin- 
ish, and  the  mills  opened  with  a  short- 
handed  staff,  but  able  to  keep  going. 
lln-  opened  the  second  period,  under 
I.  W.  \V.  leaders,  and  resulted  in  blood- 
shed and  riot 

Some  of  the  I.  \V.  W.  leaders  in 
speeches  advanced  arguments  against 
American  institutions,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  agitation  in  Lawrence. 
This  led  to  the  establishment  of  an- 
other citizens'  committee,  directed  not 
against  the  strikers,  but  for  American 
institutions.  The  newspaper  reports, 
called  them  "vigilantes"  and  stated  that 
they  had  power  to  ride  the  strike  lead- 
ers out  of  town,  and  to  put  an  end  to 
the  strike  by  summary  violence.  This 
was  simply  newspaper  sensationalism. 
The  only  duty  of  the  committee  was 
to  arrange  for  a  Fourth  of  July  cele- 
bration, when  the  flag  should  be  much 
in  evidence,  and  an  effort  made  to  stir 
up  enthusiasm  for  American  institu- 

The    mill    continued    operations,    and 
ly  the  strikers  added  to  the  working 
force,  and  the  strike  died   for  lack  of 
interest  and  funds. 

In  the  trials  resulting  from  the  riot 
girl  was  questioned  concerning  her 
wares,   and    replied    that     she   received 
'i  per  week  as  an  average.     On  in- 
gation   it  was  found  that  she  had 
never  received  less  than   $5  per  week. 
Recalled  by  the  judge  ami  questioned  a« 
to  her  previous  testimony,   she  replied 
that   her   pay   envelope    was   given   un- 
opened to  her  father,  and  that  he  told 
her  she  got  $2.50. 

The  matter  of  wage-  ought  to  be 
rarcfully  considered.  The  working 
class  needs  more  income,  it  is  true,  hut 
such  misrepresentation  i«  unfair.  Prob- 
ably, however,  it  is  no  more  unfair  than 
the  average  wage  in  the  textile  indus- 
try. 

Previous   to   the   strike,    a   Mirv. 
the  town  had  revealed   -<  rious  housing 
defects     among    the    laboring    cla« 


These  defects,  so  far  as  they  were  mere- 
ly structural,  have  in  a  large  measure 
been  modified,  but  there  is  still  remain- 
ing much  of  the  voluntary  overcrowd- 
ing, misspelled  economy,  among  the 
workers. 

But  as  we  look  back,  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  strike?  What  did  it  ac- 
complish? Who  won? 

Close  touch  with  the  operatives  has 
left  the  definite  impression  that  one  of 
the  fundamental  causes  of  industrial 
disturbance  of  this  kind  is  a  disappointed 
idealism. 

The  immigrant  who  finds  employment 
in  the  textile  industry  is,  generally 
speaking,  from  the  undeveloped  races. 
He  has  entered  into  a  great  idealism 
which  he  cannot  understand.  The  tale 
of  the  past  for  him  is  a  tale  of  oppres- 
sion. In  his  despair  America  is  the 
promised  land,  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey.  So  he  comes,  only  to  find  that 
he  has  changed  his  counjry  but  not 
his  fortunes,  and  if  he  would  get  ahead, 
it  must  be  by  long  and  arduous  work, 
and  rigid  economy. 

In  the  immigrant,  from  whom  direct 
oppression  has  been  removed  by  his 
journey,  in  whom  ambition  is  hopeful 
and  liberty  n<>  <listant  dream,  the  past 
has  to  be  fought  anew.  His  idealism 
neeJs  direction,  and  he  has  not  received 
the  necessary  illumination.  And  it  is 
unfair  to  expect  a  fine  expression  of 
idealism  from  the  recently  emancipated. 
The  expression  of  desire  that  is  in 
them  must  be  crude.  In  truth,  the  de- 
sire itself  can  only  be  half  formulated. 

The  immigrant  has  no  direction,  he 
only  knows  he  wants  something  he  has 
not  got.  He  takes  his  immediate  ideal 
from  his  op|  They  have  some- 

thing denied  to  him.  It  must  be  worth 
having,  for  it  has  been  closely  guarded. 
It  is  desirable — therefore,  get  it ! 

The  laborer  suffers  keenly  from  the 
utterly  impersonal  relationship  between 
employers  and  employed — especially 
where  the  employer  is  an  absentee  own- 
er. So  long  a«  industry  is  viewed  en- 
tirely from  a  dividend  standpoint,  we 
may  expect  strife  of  increasing  dimen- 
sions and  bitterness.  The  syndicalist 
spoils  the  product,  absenteeism  spoils 
the  producer.  Where  is  the  fault  ? 

Closely  linked  with  this  difficulty  is  the 
terrible  importance  of  money.  The  labor- 
er sees  his  children  sickly  and  feels  the 
pinch  of  want.  Only  money  can  buy 
health.  He  feels  the  right  to  more  money, 
for  money  means  health,  and  happiness, 
and  life.  He  cannot  get  a  hearing  as  an 
individual,  but  in  collective  bargaining 
he  has  a  weapon  ready  to  his  hand.  He 
welcomes  it.  He  ought  to  welcome  it. 

The  real  victory  of  the  strike  lies  in 
our  understanding  of  the  striker. 
Whereas  before  the  strike,  and  during 
the  period  of  its  bitter  warfare,  one 
could  hear  foolish  threats,  and  opinions 
"that  the  immigrants  were  little  better 
than  beasts."  the  feeling  is  now  one  of 
sympathy  and  appreciation.  The  town. 
in  a  year  when  the  tax  rate  had  risen 
$7  per  thousand,  voted  an  appropriation 
for  evening  schools  throughout  the  win- 
ter, and  at  the  town-meeting  in  March 
of  this  vrnr  unanimously  voted  sufficient 


funds  to  carry  the  school  through  an- 
other winter.  The  school  sessions  have  an 
average  attendance  of  almost  300  for- 
eign people,  eager  to  learn  English. 

The  people  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand responsibility  for  the  stranger. 
\\  hen  the  matter  is  carried  to  a  fine 
point,  there  is  no  American  after  all. 
\\  e  are  English,  or  German,  members 
of  one  nation  or  another,  prior  merely 
in  point  of  time  as  immigrants  to  a  new- 
country. 

If  it  be  desirable  to  escape  such  lead- 
as  have  offered  themselves  to  the 
immigrant,  and  have  shown  themselves 
accepted  leaders,  the  Americans  of 
longer  standing  and  perhaps  higher  edu- 
cation and  idealism  must  buckle  down 
to  leadership  themselves.  Before  we 
can  expect  the  newcomers  to  respect 
American  institutions  we  shall  have  to 
respect  them  ourselves. 

The  immigrant  does  not  need  senti- 
mentalism.  He  does  need  education  in 
the  value  of  law  and  authority;  not  in 
their  austerity,— in  that  he  is  well  vers- 
ed,— but  in  their  protection.  He  needs 
to  see  that  we  are  all  fighting  a  world 
problem,  and  that  his  part  of  it  is  not 
separate  from  the  whole. 

This  we  need  to  understand  and  to 
make  clear  to  the  immigrant  laborer. 
It  is  natural  that  he  should  be  of  the 
opinion  that  all  will  be  solved  when  he 
has  a  little  more  money  because  the  im- 
mediate need  usually  looms  largest.  He 
must  be  shown  that  there  is  a  higher 
need  than  money,  that  there  is  a  civic 
duty.  In  the  heat  of  agitation  it  is 
<-.isy  for  the  striker  to  lose  sight  of 
the  need  of  order.  The  time  to  kill  a 
strike  is  before  it  commences. 

The  sound  wisdom  of  this  is  being 
realized  in  Ipswich.  Those  who  less 
than  a  year  ago  were  wild  strikers,  with 
only  one  idea,  are  rapidly  being  molded 
into  thoughtful  and  understanding  citi- 
zens. This  does  not  mean  that  all  pos- 
sibility of  strike  in  the  textile  indus- 
try will  be  so  eliminated.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  work  in  exactly  the  op- 
posite direction.  With  civic  education, 
an  understanding  of  the  law  and  funda- 
mental human  rights  and  an  increasing 
realization  of  certain  common  forms  of 
injustice  prevalent  in  the  social  sys- 
tem, we  cannot  expect  long  periods  of 
peace.  At  the  present  time  the  strike 
is  the  only  weapon  of  the  laborer.  It 
may  only  be  brandished,  and  lowered 
by  reason  of  arbitration,  or  it  may  be 
used  in  compulsory  betterment  of  con- 
ditions. 

This  is  another  gain :  there  is  a  more 
general  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  strike,  as  well  as  of  the  strikers. 
The  citizens  realize  that  it  is  legitimate, 
and  while  they  may  deplore  its  exist- 
ence, and  do  all  they  can  to  bring  it 
to  an  end  by  fair  means — it  must  be 
recognized. 

Some  day.  perhaps,  we  may  live  in  3 
world  which  is  free  from  strikes  ant! 
social  injustice— they  will  disappear  by 
mutual  consent.  Meanwhile,  we  have 
the  aftermath  of  industrial  war,  and  in 
the  case  of  Ipswich  at  least,  it  means 
that  the  immigrant  laborer  is  beintr 
treated  as  a  human  being. 
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HE    CHURCH    AND     PHILANTHROPIC 
TIONS-BY  ALLAN  CONANT  FERRIN 


ORGANIZA- 


A  FEW  WEEKS  ago  the  writer  of 
this  paper,  who  is  pastor  of  a  church  of 
about  two  hundred  members  in  a  city, 
of  one  hundred  thousand  population, 
sent  out  to  his  parishioners  the  follow- 
ing letter  of  inquiry : 

''Your  pastor  desires  to  take  an  inven- 
tory of  stock.  He  wants  to  know  what  — 
Church  is  doing  for  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  Sometimes  it  is  charged  against 
the  church  that  it  is  too  much  engrossed 
in  its  own  individual  life.  Is  this  true? 
Is  it  true  of  our  own  church?  This  is 
what  I  desire  to  know,  and  to  let  the 
church  know.  So  I  am  asking  you  to 
help  rne  find  out. 

"Please  indicate  in  the  blank  spaces 
on  the  next  page  what  charitable  and 
philanthropic  organizations,  aside  from 
the  church  (such  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
boys'  club,  etc.)  you  are  interested  in 
as  a  worker— as  officer,  member  of  com- 
mittee, director,  occasional  or  regular 
helper. 

"Will  you  also  please  indicate,  as  re- 
quested, to  how  many  of  such  organiza- 
tions you  are  a  regular  contributor,  and, 
if  you  are  willing,  what  is  the  total 
amount  of  your  annual  contributions? 
Your  replies  to  these  questions  will,  of 
course,  be  held  in  strict  confidence." 

The  questions,  as  formulated,  were 
these : 

"1.  What  charitable  and  philanthropic 
organizations,  aside  from  the  church, 
are  you  interested  in  as  a  worker? 

"2.  To  how  many  such  organizations 
are  you  a  regular  contributor? 

"3.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  your 
annual  contributions?" 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  letters 
were  sent  out,  from  which  were  received 
82  individual  replies,  though  not  all  an- 
swered all  three  of  the  questions.  Some 
reported  not  being  able  to  name  the 
total  amount  contributed  because  of  fail- 


the  church  are  likewise  excluded,  as  well 
as  activity  within  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  church. 

Of  the  82  responding  to  the  questions, 
34  reported  themselves  as  being  regular 
or  occasional  workers,  and  in  24  differ- 
ent organizations.  A  goodly  number  of 
these  reported  as  each  being  regular  or 
occasional  workers  in  several  different 
organizations — from  2  to  6.  As  confirm- 
ing the  results  of  his  inquiry  on  this 
point,  the  writer  was  interested,  in  look- 
ing over  the  list  of  names  on  teams  or- 
ganized to  conduct  a  more  recent  cam- 


THANKS  BEFORE  MEAT 

AT  GATHERINGS  OF  SOCIAL 

WORKERS 

To  A.  K.  A.  by  M.  M.  D. 

THANK  God  for  the 
hunger  of  our  bodies 
that  makes  us  all  one  in  our 
human  need.  Thank  God 
for  the  kindly  service  that 
meets  our  need  today  and 
for  the  dear  companionship 
we  enjoy.  Thank  God  for 
the  hunger  of  the  soul  that 
seeks  its  own  through  dis- 
tances close  and  wide. 
Thank  God  for  the  revela- 
tion of  the  Great  Companion 
and  of  the  supreme  com- 
panionship that  c  o  m  e  ,s 
through  seeking  and  service 
for  one's  own. 


to  raise  funds  for  a   ocal  chanty, 


ure  to  keep  a  record,   and  others  evi- 

dently  were  unwilling  to  disclose  their      to  note  that  13  out  of  a  total  of  1.01  were 


gifts,  several  of  whom  the  writer  knows 
are  generous  givers.  Still  others  seem 
to  have  thought  their  gifts  too  small  to 
be  reported,  not  appreciating  that  the 
end  desired  in  the  inquiry  was  the  ag- 
gregate amount  contributed  by  all  don- 
ors. So,  too,  from  those  who  did  not 


of  those  to  whom  he  had  sent  his  in- 
quiry, and  also  that  almost  without  ex- 
ception the  members  of  the  teams  were 
well-known  adherents  of  the  Protestant 
churches  of  the  city. 

Fifty-eight  of  the  82  replying  to  the 
questions  reported  themselves  to  be  regu- 


reply  at 'all  "the  writer  could,  from  his     lar  contributors  to  charitable  and  philan- 
oersonal  knowledge,  have  raised  the  total      thropic  organizations,   a  trifle    over    70 
'    ••    •  per  cent.    The  total  number  of  organiza- 

tions  contributed  to  was  34,  a  few   of 


in  the  answers  to  all  three  questions  by 
a  considerable  figure. 

It  should  be  remarked  also  that  what 
is  called  "private  charity"  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  inquiry,  and  a  few  instances 
in  which  this  exclusion  was  disregarded 
in  the  replies  received  are  eliminated 
from  the  summing  up  of  the  results.  The 
missionary  gifts  through  the  channel  of 
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which  are  outside  of  the  city.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  contributing  to  more  than 
one  organization  was  31 ;  to  more  than 
5  organizations,  10;  to  more  than  10,  4. 
The  total  amount  of  money  contribut- 
ed annually  was  reported  at  $2,167,  the 
larger  part  of  which,  of  course,  was 


given  by  a  comparatively  few  people. 
But  there  is  no  question  whatever  in 
the  writer's  mind  that  if  a  few  known 
to  him  to  be  generous  givers  and  many 
other  small  givers,  who  declined  to  re- 
port their  gifts  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, had  not  done  so,  the  total  would 
have  been  materially  increased,  perhaps 
even  doubled. 

However,  taking  the  returns  as  re- 
ported, without  any  suppositions,  en- 
ough facts  were  gathered  to  indicate 
without  question  the  relation  of  one 
church  to  the  work  of  organized  benevol- 
ence in  the  modern  world.  And  what 
is  true  of  this  one  church  is,  in  all  prob- 
ability, in  general  true  of  the  other 
congregations  in  the  community  and 
the  church  as  a  whole.  This  particular 
church  is  what  is  known  as  a  family 
church,  though  located  on  the  fringe  of 
the  down-town  district,  and  without  ma- 
terial equipment  for  so-called  "institu- 
tional" work.  It  is  not  a  wealthy  church, 
although  having  a  few  families  who,  if 
the  standard  is  not  fixed  high,  would  be 
rated  as  possessed  of  considerable 
wealth.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  but 
few  poor,  that  is,  dependents. 

The  annual  budget  of  the  church  for 
current  expenses  is  about  $5,000.  The 
city  in  which  it  is  located  is  a  manu- 
facturing city,  with  75  per  cent  at  least 
of  the  population  foreign  by  birth  and 
a  large  portion  of  this  of  the  more 
recent  immigrants.  The  Protestant 
population  has  been  steadily  decreasing 
for  several  years,  and  without  any  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  Protestant 
churches.  Within  the  past  four  years  a 
new  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
building  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$250,000  and  a  new  home  for  the  Boys' 
Club  secured  at  the  cost  of  $20,000. 
Just  now,  too,  a  campaign  is  on  to  raise 
$10,000  for  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association. 

But  even  more  significant  as  showing 
the  dependence  of  philanthropic  organi- 
zations upon  the  churches  than  the 
money  contributions  is  the  number  of 
active  workers  furnished  by  the  church 
in  question — 34  out  of  a  total  of  82  re- 
porting, 70  per  cent.  The  writer  has 
every  reason  to  believe  that  this  percent- 
age would  hold  good  for  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  parish. 

In  order  to  visualize  the  relation  be- 
tween the  church  and  organized  charity 
work  outside  the  church,  two  charts 
were  presented  showing  at  a  glance  the 
financial  relation  and  the  personal  rela- 
tion— its  money  gifts  and  its  gifts  of 
workers.  At  the  hubs  of  the  ^wo  wheels 
is  the  church,  on  the  circumferences  are 
the  several  organizations  to  which  it 
contributes  money  and  service,  the 
spokes  marking  the  connection,  or  lines 
of  radiation  from  the  church. 

A  study  of  these  charts  discloses  very 
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quickly  both  how  largely  the  church  is 
finding  expression  for  its  faith  and  re- 
ligious convictions  in  practical  commun- 
ity betterment,  aside  from  its  value  as 
an   indirect   inspirational    force,   and  as 
an  institution  for  maintaining  the  high 
ideals   of   the   Christian    religion.     The 
value    of      these    organizations    to    the 
church    is    immeasurable,  as  furnishing 
opportunity    for    the    expression    of    its 
spiritual  life  in  concrete  practical  form, 
putting  into  practice  and  reaping  its 
>il  i" -developing  results,  the  fundamental 
jirdagogical    principle,    "N'o   impression 
\\  ithout  expression."     Erase  the  spokes 
:he  wheels,  and  one  readily  sees  how 
.1  loss  the  average  church  would  be, 
h  its  utterly  inadequate  equipment  for 
ng  Christian  service  in  the  commun- 
ity  as   such   service   is  now  conceived, 
without  these  outside  organizations. 

It  is  sometimes  contended  that  the 
churches  have  made  a  serious  mistake 
in  permitting  all  this  work  to  slip  out 
their  hands,  that  had  they  realized 
their  indebtedness  to  the  community  and 
understood  the  Gospel  there  need  never 
have  been  such  a  multiplication  of  out- 
ride institutions  doing  Christian  service. 
Possibly  it  may  have  been  a  mistake,  but 
the  mistake  has  been  made  and  cannot 
lie  recovered. 

i  matter  of  fact,  has  the  church 
.liter  all  let  these  opportunities  to  serve 
blip  out  of  it  hands?  It  is  true  that 
the  individual  church  is  submerged 
in  the  co-operative  activities  of  the  many 
churches  in  these  institutions,  but  the 
uion  at  once  arises  as  to  the  greater 
iency  of  such  co-operative  service, 
-tainly  the  effect  has  been  to  lower 
denominational  barriers  and  develop 
the  fraternal  spirit.  And  then  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  the  non-church  elements  in 
the  community  could  be  induced  to  as- 
sist to  the  extent  they  do.  if  the  work 
was  carried  on  in  sections  bv  individual 
churches,  instead  of  through  co-operation. 
doubt,  the  churches  have  not  received 
the  credit  they  deserved,  and  sometimes 
there  has  been  manifest  in  these  outside 
organizations,  like  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  and  social  settle- 
ments, a  spirit  of  independence  of  the 
church,  even  of  dictation  to  the  church, 
which  was  not  justified  either  by  the 
facts  or  by  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  problem  of  social  uplift.  But  of 
late  there  is  evident  a  change  of  senti- 
ment on  the  part  of  social  workers  in 
the  above-mentioned  organizations  and 
others,  involving  a  more  generous  recog- 
nition of  the  necessity  of  the  church. 

As  Robert  A.  Woods,  of  South 
F.nd  House  in  Boston,  lias  been  re- 
cently quoted  as  saying.  'We  have 
come  to  see  the  inadequacy  of  all  other 
forces  in  the  community  apart  from  the 
added  influence  of  the  church.  That 
the  home  alone  cannot  solve  our  many 
problems;  that  the  schools  alone  cannot 
do  it:  and  that  those  in  the  homes  and 
in  the  schools  are  looking  as  never  be- 
fore for  the  co-operative  service  of  the 
church.  All  the  social  workers  are  com- 
ing to  see  that  this  world  is  not  saved 
by  education.  The  tide  of  interest  and 
desire  is  flowing  back  into  the  church." 
Winston  Churchill,  in  his  novel.  The 
Inside  of  the  Cup,  has  emphasized  the 
same  thought  in  one  of  those  dramatic 


interviews  between  John  Hodder  and 
his  wealthy  parishioner,  when  the  new 
settlement  house  was  under  discussion. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  that 
the  center  of  the  circle,  the  hub  of  the 
wheel,  should  be  erased,  what  would 
become  of  the  many  outside  organiza- 
tions? Where  would  they  get  their 
funds?  Where  would  they  get  their 
workers,  even  ultimately  their  paid 
workers?  The  fountain  of  the  many 
streams  flowing  into  their  treasuries  and 
activities  is  dried  up — not  of  all  the 
streams,  of  course,  but  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them. 

If  the  church  is  neglected,  if  it  is 
given  a  secondary  place  in  the  interest 
of  the  people,  if  it  is  deprived  of  ade- 
quate funds  and  workers  so  as  to  weaken 
its  efficiency,  if  the  burden  of  its  sup- 
port and  activities  is  thrown  upon  the 
shoulders  of  a  few  loyal  ones  till  they 
get  wearied  of  the  overload,  what  is  the 
result?  The  richest  mine  f»om  which 
these  other  institutions  draw  their  work- 
ers is  taken  away,  or  greatly  exhausted. 
They  are  cut  off  from  their  surest  base 
of  financial  supplies.  They  are  deprived 
of  the  chief  source  of  their  inspiration. 


And.  what  is  more  fundamentally  im- 
portant, they  will  lose  a  certain  quality 
of  service,  essential  to  all  permanent 
social  uplift,  the  need  of  which  is  now 
conceded — that  which  comes  from  a  well 
developed  religious  nature  and  the  pas- 
sion for  human  souls. 

We  may  not  see  or  feel  the  effect  of 
these  losses  in  our  day,  but  future  gen- 
erations— even  the  next  generation — will 
feel  them  deeply,  and  charge  them  to 
the  folly  of  the  Christian  people  of  our 
generation. 

The  writer's  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  fact  that  in  recent  years  many  of 
the  humanitarian  functions  hitherto  re- 
garded as  the  prerogatives  of  the 
church  and  other  voluntary  agencies  are 
being  rapidly  taken  over  by  the  state, 
the  city  and  the  county.  The  fact  adds 
emphasis  to  the  value  and  importance 
of  this  little  survey.  It  is  indeed  one  of 
the  most  significant  facts  in  modern 
social  development,  and  is  at  once  a 
reply  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  crit- 
icize the  church  as  an  ineffective  agency 
and  also  a  further  appeal  for  an  even 
more  loyal  support  of  the  church. 
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ITH  HALF  A  LUNG:  THE  STORY  OF  A  COMMUNITY 
PREACHER-BY  FRED  EASTMAN 


A  LITTLE  MORE  than  a  year 
ago  a  Methodist  preacher  with  only  half 
a  lung  went  from  New  York  city  to  a 
small  farming  community  near  Suffern, 
N.  Y.  His  name  was  John  S.  Burton. 
He  was  assigned  to  three  tiny  churches 
on  a  circuit.  His  salary  was  micro- 
scopic. It  was  not  sufficient  to  support 
his  wife  and  three  children  in  even  the 
simplest  sort  of  Methodist  minister 
style.  It  had  to  be  helped  out  by  gifts 
of  potatoes  and  beans,  turnips  and  corn 
and  whatever  else  the  neighbors  saw  fit 
to  bring  in. 

He  went  into  the  community  with  the 
expectation  of  dying  there,  and  that  be- 
fore long.  But  as  he  got  acquainted 
with  the  place  (or  the  places  rather, 
for  his  churches  were  miles  apart),  he 
found  work  that  needed  to  be  done  be- 
fore he  died.  Here  were  farmers  thirty 
miles  from  New  York  city  each  living  to 
himself  and  each  competing  with  his 
neighbor  farmers  in  marketing  his 
products.  The  young  men  were  leav- 
ing the  farms  as  fast  as  they  could  go. 
Life  in  the  country  seemed  too  slow, 
too  dull  and  too  unpromising.  The  only 
place-  to  have  any  fun  at  all  seemed  to 
be  the  small  city  four  miles  away. 

Now  the  little  Methodist  preacher 
thought  that  these  things  ought  not 
be.  Farmers  had  as  good  stuff  in  them 
as  other  people  and  life  in  the  country 
he  thought  could  be  made  just  as  at- 
tractive as  life  in  the  city,  yes.  even 
more  so.  The  one  problem  was  to  get 
the  farmers  to  work  together.  And 
that's  about  the  hardest  problem  under 
the  sun.  Farmers  don't  want  to  work 
together.  All  their  life  in  the  open  on 
their  farms  tenches  them  only  how  to 
work  independently.  The  farmer's 
boast  i<  his  independence.  lie's  proud 
of  what  he  d»e=  by  himself,  not  what 


he    does    together    with    his    neighbors. 

The  little  Methodist  preacher  set 
about  to  bring  these  farmers  together — 
to  make  them  learn  to  work  and  play 
together. 

He  needed  a  horse  and  buggy.  He 
had  only  $50  in  cash  and  he  knew  he 
couldn't  get  much  of  a  horse  for  $50. 
But  he  announced  that  he  wanted  to  buy 
a  horse  and  was  willing  to  pay  $50. 
Immediately  all  the  horse  traders  of  the 
country  round  began  to  come  to  him. 
They  brought  the  lame,  the  halt  and  the 
blind,  as  miscellaneous  a  collection  of 
horseflesh  as  ever  passed  under  that 
name  in  that  neighborhood. 

Now  the  Methodist  preacher  knew 
nothing  about  horses  and  could  not  tell 
a  good  one  from  a  bad  one.  So  he  re- 
sorted to  prayer.  Every  time  a  horse 
was  brought  to  him  he  would  say,  "Lord, 
is  this  the  horse  I  want?"  And  the  Lord 
replied  (according  to  the  preacher), 
"No,  not  this  one."  Sixteen  or  seven- 
teen horses  were  brought  to  him  and  the 
Lord  turned  them  all  down. 

Then  one  day  the  preacher  called  at 
a  large  farm  to  ask  the  owner  to  come 
to  church.  The  owner  was  not  a  church- 
going  man  and  he  said  afterward  that 
he  had  a  strong  inclination  to  turn  the 
hose  upon  the  preacher.  But  he  made 
a  great  show  of  being  courteous. 

"It's  a  hard  job  you  have  here,"  he 
said  by  way  of  starting  conversation. 

"Yes,"  said  the  preacher,  "but  it  isn't 
a  hopeless  job.  If  I  can  get  one  or  two 
young  men  turned  around  and  started  on 
a  life  of  decency  and  good  citizenship 
I'll  call  my  work  a  success." 

That  appealed  to  the  farmer.  When 
the  preacher  left  the  house  that  after- 
noon the  farmer  .called  up  a  few  of  his 
neighbors  and  got  them  to  subscribe 
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enough  to  buy  a  good  horse  anil  buggy 
for  the  parson. 

And  then  the  parson  went  to  work  in 
earnest.  Last  fall,  just  a  year  after  he 
settled  down  in  the  community,  a  club 
flourished  among  the  farmers.  It  had 
300  members.  In  September  they  gave 
a  country  fair.  There  were  exhibitions 
of  farming  and  garden  products;  there 
was  a  plowing  contest  and  a  flower 
show ;  there  were  exhibitions  of  cooking 
and  of  industrial  work,  and  there  were 
athletic  contests  winding  up  with  a  ball 
game.  The  fair  was  held  at  one  of  the 
farms  and  the  whole  neighborhood  was 
there.  The  stores  in  the  small  city  of 
Suffern  four  miles  away  closed  their 
doors  on  Saturday  from  10  o'clock  in 
the  morning  to  5  in  the  afternoon  in 
order  that  their  employes  might  go  out 
into  the  country  to  attend  the  fair. 


After  the  fair  one  of  the  fanners  in 
the  community,  a  Roman  Catholic,  of- 
fered to  give  one  of  the  houses  on  his 
farm  rent-free  as  a  club  house  for  the 
community  club. 

The  club  has  a  dozen  or  more  com- 
mittees, an  educational  committee,  a 
better  farming  committee,  a  lecture 
course  committee,  etc.  Some  of  the 
neighborhood's  business  men  who  live 
in  the  city  in  the  winter  have  become 
so  interested  in  it  that  one  night  a  week 
they  came  out  from  the  city  especially 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  this  club._ 

This  little  Methodist  preacher  is  on  no 
committee;  he  is  not  chairman  or  secre- 
tary or  treasurer.  He  is  just  a  sort 
of  two-legged  prayer  meeting  going 
about  the  community  filling  everybody 
full  of  the  holy  spirit. 
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HE   SOCIAL  SERVICE  CHURCH  UNION:  ITS  OBJECTS 
—  BY  ANNIE  T.  MOCK 


ONE  OF  THE  principal  objections 
to  organized  charity  is  that  it  is  said  to 
rob  charity  of  its  sympathetic  and  per- 
sonal elements.  The  Indianapolis  Char- 
ity Organization  Society  has  been  atr 
tempting  since  its  beginning  to  combat 
these  objections.  In  the  recent  organiza- 
tion of  the  Social  Service  Church  Union, 
an  important  step  has  been  taken  in 
bringing  the  personal  element  more 
strongly  into  the  work  than  ever  before. 

The  Social  Service  Church  Union  has 
two  important  objects;  to  bring  the 
churches  into  active  co-operation  with 
the  charitable  forces,  and  to  extend  the 
right  influences  into  every  section  of  the 
city.  The  work  done  in  a  few  months 
gives  hope  that  it  will  be  successful. 

The  plan  of  organizing  churches  for 
social  service  work  has  been  tried  in 
many  cities  and  in  some  has  proven  un- 
successful. An  attempt  has  been  made 
in  Indianapolis  to  study  the  work  in 
other  cities  to  see  wherein  it  has  failed. 
In  several  places  it  has  been  found  that 
no  definite  plan  of  work  was  laid  out, 
and  the  organizations  died  from  inaction. 

In  perfecting  the  organization  here, 
all  publicity  was  avoided,  and  the  work 
was  thoroughly  outlined  before  any 
churches  were  approached.  Then  when 
ministers  and  laymen  in  the  churches 
were  asked  to  take  part  in  the  organiza- 
tion, a  definite  work  was  offered  them. 

The  Social  Service  Church  Union  is 
not  a  distinctive  organization,  but  is  an 
organization  to  supplement  and  extend 
the  work  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society.  When  the  latter  finds  a  family 
in  need,  one  of  its  trained  investigators 
makes  an  investigation,  and  provides 
for  immediate  needs.  Then  the  Social 
Service  Church  Union  is  called  into  ac- 
tion. 

Under  the  plan  of  organization  there 
is  a  strong  executive  committee  com- 
posed of  nine  persons  who  direct  the 
work.  There  are  four  departments  each 
of  which  has  a  committee  of  five  to  out- 
line its  work.  A  committee  of  five  is 
obtained  from  each  church,  three  men 
and  two  women  (the  women  for 
friendly  visiting).  A  worker  for  each 


church  organized  is  placed  in  each  de- 
partment. The  departments  are  for  re- 
lief work,  for  the  study  of  crime  and 
its  causes,  for  housing  and  sanitation 
investigation  and  for  friendly  visiting. 

If  the  family  needs  continual  relief 
because  of  ill  health,  a  large  number  of 
children  or  from  some  other  cause,  the 
relief  department  is  asked  to  take  up 
the  work.  An  effort  is  made  to  find  the 
relatives  or  friends  who  will  contribute 
to  the  family's  relief,  and  the  proper 
kind  of  relief  is  found  and  provided. 

Often  the  bread-winner  is  a  drunkard, 
or  will  not  work,  or  spends  his  money 
for  various  purposes.  The  department 
on  crime  is  immediately  called  and  a 
thorough  investigation  is  made.  Per- 
haps the  courts  are  appealed  to,  but  more 
frequently  the  influence  of  upright  men 
who  show  an  interest  in  the  man  or 
woman,  is  sufficient  to  restore  the  man 
or  woman  to  normal  conditions. 

The  housing  and  sanitation  depart- 
ment co-operates  with  the  City  Board 
of  Health  and  the  municipal  building 
inspection  department.  When  a  family 
is  found  where  unsanitary  conditions 
make  for  sickness,  workers  in  the  hous- 
ing and  sanitation  department  investi- 
gate conditions  thoroughly.  The  own- 
ers of  the  property  first  are  appealed 
to  to  remedy  conditions  and  if  they  fail, 
the  city  government  is  requested  to  act. 

Not  the  least  important  is  the  friendly 
visiting  department,  composed  entirely 
of  women.  Frequently  workers  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  find  fam- 
ilies living  in  bad  conditions  because  of 
incompetent  mothers.  Ofter  the  mother 
has  been  a  working  girl  before  her  mar- 
riage and  has  had  no  opportunity  to 
learn  to  cook,  to  keep  house,  and  to  care 
for  her  children. 

A  friendly  visitor  is  assigned  to  this 
family.  She  approaches  in  a  diplomatic 
way  and  soon  wins  her  way  into  the 
home.  There  she  instructs  the  mother 
in  the  duties  of  her  household,  and  is 
indeed  a  friend.  In  this  way  the  prob- 
lems of  a  family  are  worked  out  along 
scientific  lines. 

Seventy-eight       churches,       including 


Protestant,  Catholic,  Jewish  and  Uni- 
tarian have  joined  in  the  work,  making 
a  total  of  nearly  300  laymen  engaged  in 
social  work  in  this  one  organization. 
Practically  all  of  them  are  busy,  and  at 
stated  intervals  meetings  are  held  at 
which  the  workers  exchange  experi- 
ences and  views.  It  has  been  found  that 
when  laymen  are  once  started  in  the 
work,  it  is  easy  to  keep  them  engaged, 
as  they  find  it  very  fascinating. 


FIRESIDE  TALKS  AFTER  EVENING  SERVICE 

Rev.  Leslie  E.  Learned,  rector  of  All 
Saints  Episcopal  Church  of  Pasadena, 
Cal.,  has  found  a  new  method  of  creat- 
ing interest  among  thoughtful  people  in 
applied  Christianity. 

He  recently  announced  a  series  of 
fireside  talks  at  the  Parish  House  after 
the  Sunday  evening  service,  with  sub- 
jects suggested  by  some  article  in  cur- 
rent literature  among  which  was  Con- 
sider the  Other  Fellow  by  Colonel  Hig- 
ginson  in  THE  SURVEY  of  February  7. 
Other  topics  were  immigration  and  the 
work  done  in  assimilating  our  immi- 
grants by  the  public  schools.  The  at- 
tendance was  usually  large,  other 
churches  being  well  represented. 

Sometimes  a  leader  was  appointed 
to  open  the  discussion,  sometimes  not. 
There  was  full  and  free  expression  of 
opinion  encouraged  and  guided  by  the 
genial  rector  who  though  plainly  an 
idealist  evidently  desires  ideals  to  be 
wrought  into  the  fabric  of  our  common 
life,  and  always  he  dismissed  the  gather- 
ing with  an  uplifting  and  hopeful  senti- 
ment. 


WOMEN  AND  CHURCH  FEDERATION 

In  the  discussions  of  the  Conference 
of  New  England  Church  Federations 
recently  an  entirely  new  feature  was 
developed,  woman's  part  in  the  move- 
ment. Mrs.  George  W.  Coleman  told 
how,  since  1900,  the  women's  mission- 
ary boards  of  the  leading  denominations, 
both  home  and  foreign,  have  been  fed- 
erated for  mission-study  institutes  and 
text-books. 

Mrs.  Georgia  M.  Root  described  what 
is  probably  the  first  attempt  of  church 
women  to  unite  forces,  something  that 
club  women  have  done  for  two  decades. 
She  told  of  the  Providence  Federation 
of  Women's  Church  Societies,  including 
forty-three  churches  of  eight  denomina- 
tions. Started  to  give  a  reception  to  the 
pastors  of  the  city,  it  soon  found  a  field 
of  its  own  in  affording  a  clearing-house 
for  experience  in  the  best  methods  of 
women's  church  work,  in  united  study 
and  prayer  for  missions;  and  in  bring- 
ing church  women  for  the  first  time  into 
alliance  with  social  service  workers. 

A  "forward  movement"  mass-meeting 
of  a  thousand  women,  after  an  inspira- 
tional address,  listened  to  the  definite 
suggestions  of  a  dozen  of  these  social 
experts.  The  opportunities  of  woman  as 
secretary  of  a  local  federation  were  for- 
cibly illustrated  from  her  own  experience 
by  Harriet  J.  Stevenson  of  Portland. 
Me.  Every  pastor  present  felt,  as  one 
remarked,  "That  is  just  the  help  we  all 
need  in  our  own  citv !" 


The  Trend  of  Things 
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/'V./A/i      .V(  >//;.•>    is    a  iii-w    publication. 
modest  in  dimensions  but  wide  in  aim. 

Its  four  pages  are  issued  by  the  N'ew  York 
Association  of  Tuberculosis  Ginics  "for 
the  information  of  clinic  physicians  ami 
nur>es."  The  title  suggests  case  records 
but  the  information  offered  has  to  do 
rather  with  doings  and  suggestions  in  the 
general  field  of  tuberculosis  work  and 
-nidy.  Among  the  items  in  the  May  issue 
is  a  summary  of  the  recent  investigation 
made  by  the  Free  Synagogue  and  the 
United  Hebrew  Charities  into  the  condition 
of  patients  discharged  from  sanatoria. 


Y  STANNARD  BAKER  in  th- 
American— A  Thinker  in  the  White 
House— gives  the  following  principles  that 
are  being  set  up  by  President  Wilson : 

First.— Some  of  the  power  and  some 

f  the  privilege  of  vast  wealth  are  be- 
ing curtailed.  The  tariff  law,  the  cur- 
rency law,  and  the  trust  laws  have  each 
tended  in  this  direction. 

Second.— The  principle  of  government 
control  of  industry  and  commerce  has 
been  established  as  never  before.  Com- 
missions provided  for  in  the  currency 
and  the  trust  legislation  have  this  enj 
plainly  m  view. 

Third.— A   short   step   in   the  direction 

:tual  government  ownership  of  the 

instruments  of  commerce  has  been  made 

the   provision    for   the    governmental 

development    of    Alaska    railroads,    the 

control  of  radium  lands,  and  the  like. 

Fourth.— And  in  some  ways  the  most 

important   of  all,   a   new    ideml,   a   new 

andard  is  being  set  up  in  our  relations 

our  neighboring  nations— as   in  the 

Mexican  affair. 
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WORLDS 


E  Public  defender  has  become  an  of- 
ficer  of   the   courts    in    Los    Angelet 
:°«nty.    The  incumbent  Walton  J.  WooJ. 
Warned  the  position  by  a  civil  service  ex- 
mmation  in  which  he  stood  highest  a«on- 
'fty  candidates.     During  the   first  month 
luary)    nearly    a    thousand     applicant* 
ought  their  cases  to  the  now  office.   More 
than  half  of  the  applicants  were  found  to 
deserving  but  so  poor  that  they  were 
lable  to  hire  an  attorney,    tn  most  of  the 
cases  the  pnWic  defender,   with   th« 
st.ge  of  his  office,  has  Wn  able  to  set- 
Hie  cases  out  of  court 
Says  the  World'  t  Work 


r          h^  of  a  crime  "o" 

ase  reaches  the  Superior  Court  can  call 

upon  the  fcwyer  who  fill,   this  recenfly 

Stat?  '  ,h     "•    E1*wherc  «  the  Unite'  ' 

'he  .cour'   «PPoints   a   lawyer  to 

t    defendant,    who    cannot    hire 

r  own  counsel.     In   <ome  cases  ab'e 


counsel  arc  appointed.  In  other  cases 
they  are  not.  In  Los  Angeles  Count., 
the  poor  defendants  have  a  county  of- 
ficer to  defend  them  just  as  they  have 
a  county  otncer  to  prosecute  them.  .  .  . 
Besides  the  criminal  cases  of  poor  in 
the  Superior  Court,  the  public  defender 
takes  civil  cases  in  which  the  defendants 
seem  unduly  harassed  by  creditors,  lie 
is  also  empowered  to  institute  civil  suits 
to  collect  debts  of  less  than  $100  for  the 
indigent.  This  enables  him  to  colle.-t 
workingmcn's  wages  for  them,  which 
they  are  more  or  less  powerless  to  co;- 
for  themselves  because  of  the  cost 
of  litigation.  , 

_^___ 
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MONIIIiy 

HERE  is  a  new  stressing  of  values  in 
Prof.  George  C.  Whipple's  article  in 
the  May  Atlantic,  on  the  Science  of  Public 
Health.  Long-cherished  bugaboos,  like 
-  wer-gas  and  the  passage  of  disease  germs 
through  the  air,  are  disposed  of,  and  new 
theories  of  air  and  water  and  the  things 
m  them  both,  are  offered  for  consideration 
and  attainment 

"Broadly  defined."  says  Professor  Whip- 
pie,  "sanitation  covers  all  the  arts  which 
nuke  for  clean  environment,  and  sanitary 
engineers  concern  themselves  not  alone 
with  drains  and  sewers  and  sewage-treat- 
ment works,  but  with  all  of  the  many  ac- 
tivities required  to  provide  communities 
with  pure  water,  fresh  air,  clean  food,  and, 
in  general,  dean  surroundings." 

In  pursuit  of  clean  air  we  find  that 
ventilation  now  depends  no  longer  on  car- 
bonic acid  alone,  but  on  humidity  and  air 
movement.  Proof  of  this  is  found  in  ex- 
periments made  in  close  chambers  known 
a«  calorimeters.  Persons  remaining  in  this 
calorimeter  until  concentrations  of  car- 
bonic acid  far  exceeded  those  in  crowded 
rooms,  experienced  no  discomfort.  When 
temperature  and  humidity  increased  and 
the  air  was  kept  motionless,  they  began  to 
suffer.  Air-washing  has  been  successful^ 
attempted  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  the 
gymnasium  of  the  College  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  The  air  is 
driven  through  chambers  where  water  is 
falling  in  drops  or  as  a  spray,  and  the  re- 
sult is  as  "freshening  as  a  summer 
shower." 

"The  air  in  the  exhaust-duct  always 
had  a  noticeable  odor  when  the  men  were 
exercising  on  the  floor,  but  after  being 
washed  the  air  was  returned  with  no 
offensive  smell.  Examination  of  the 
water  used  for  washing  the  air  showed 
that  the  odoriferous  substances  had  gone 
into  the  water,  together  with  dust  parti- 
cles, bacteria,  and  even  epithelial  scales 
from  the  skm.  If  the  washer  was  shut 
down  and  the  air  recirculated  the  men 
complained  of  foul  air.  Starting  the 
washer  restored  comfort." 


L  saving  of  heat  is,  obviously  though 
with  limitations,  possible  by  this  method  of 
ventilation. 

In  the  matter  of  water,  filtration,  by 
passing  the  water  through  layers  of  sand, 
is  still  the  chief  process  of  purification 
employed,  but  the  use  of  chemicals  Pro- 
fessor Whipple  believes  to  be  rapidly  in- 
creasing. Some  recent  studies  have  em- 
phasized the  practical  importance  of  tem- 
perature, (e.  g.,  the  typhoid  bacillus  lives 
in  cold  water,  dies  in  warm),  and  of  micro- 
scopic algae  floating  in  the  waters  of  lakes. 
\n  interesting  effort  on  the  part  of  nature 
to  assist  in  solving  problems  of  sewage 
disposal  is  told  in  the  following  para- 
graph : 

"I  In-   cycle   of  changes   in   the   micro- 
:'>pic   life  m   polluted  water   is  curious 
I  interesting.     Studies  of  the  Genesee 
Kiver,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Roches- 
ter sewers  and  Lake  Ontario,  made  last 
year,   showed   that  just   below  the  point 
where    the    sewage    was    discharged    the 
water  contained   large   numbers   of   bac- 
:na;  a  few  miles  downstream  these  de- 
creased and  the  protozoa  increased ;  next 
ic  protozoa  decreased  and  the  Crustacea 
increased.      The  Crustacea  serve  as  food 
nsh.     and    fishermen    were    actually 
n  at  the    river    mouth    catching  fish 
to  be  taken  back  to  Rochester  and  used 
•  food.    Hence  the  cycle  was  complete 
.Ihis  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  what 
is  ever  recurrng  in  nature." 

Perhaps  even  more  significant  than  Pro- 
fessor Whipple's  narration  of  these  special 
discoveries,  is  his  generalization  as  to  the 
interrelation  of  thf  problems  outlined : 

"The  street-cleaning  problem,  the  gar- 
bage and  refuse  problem,  the  housing 
problem,  the  factory  problem,  are  in  the 
same  class  with  the  ventilation  problem 
and  the  sewage-disposal  problem;  and 
list  might  be  extended  further."  "A 
study  of  sanitation  leads  to  a  study  of 
sociology." 

The  solution,  he  believes,  of  these  inter- 
related problems  demands  the  application 
of  "vital  bookkeeping"— the  term  he  applies 
to  demography  or  vital  and  social  statistics. 
He  calls  for  co-operation  at  every  point 
with  the  efforts  of  the  Census  Bureau  and 
the  Children's  Bureau  to  secure  adequate 
registration  laws  the  country  over  and  the 
efforts  of  certain  life  insurance  companies 
to  make  statistics  more  than  a  house  of 
cards,  and  to  render  them  accessible  to 
students  of  modern  life-saving  the  country 
over. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is 
that  this  broadening  science  of  sanitation 
calls  for  broader  men,  men  of  sound  fund- 
amental education,  men  of  imagination, 
men  of  force.  The  new  career  of  the  new 
type  of  health  officer  is  appealing  to  strong 
and  thoughtful  recruits  at  such  training 
places  as  the  School  for  Health  Officers  in 
Boston.  "The  need  of  reliable  men  is  not 
confined  to  the  leaders  of  thought,"  says 
Dr.  Whipple.  "The  shame  of  American 
sanitation  today  is  neglect  of  duty,  non- 
enforcement  of  laws.  Legislators  do  not 
legislate  with  wisdom,  inspectors  do  not 
inspect,  attendants  do  not  attend,  and  la- 
borers rlo  not  labor  as  they  should." 
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THE  Fish  Committee  was  a  committee  of 
stockholders  of  high  standing  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  with  the  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Illinois  Central  Eailway  as  chairman. 
It  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  labor  conditions 
under  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  -annual  meeting 
of  the  corporation  in  1911  and  it  reported  in  3912. 

The  Finance  Committee  is  the  highest  legisla- 
tive-administrative board  in  the  make-up  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  the 
largest  employer  of  labor  in  the  United  States. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  for  1914  (held  in  April)  was  signi- 
ficant because  of  the  apparent  disposition  to  con- 
sider all  obligations  met  by  a  record  of  33  1-3  per 
cent  performance  of  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  Fish  Committee. 

IT   will  be   remembered  that  three   important 
recommendations  were  made  by  the  Fish  Com- 
mittee : 

That  seven-day  labor  be  eliminated; 
That  steps  be  taken  immediately  looking 
to  a  solution  of  the  twelve-hour-day  problem ; 
That  reports  on  labor  conditions  in  the  cor- 
poration's mills  be  made  "at  stated  periods" 
to  the  stockholders. 

The  first  recommendation  was  immediately  put 
into  effect  by  the  officials  of  the  corporation. 

The  other  two  recommendations  have  not  fared 
so  well.  The  Finance  Committee  reported  at  this 
year's  meeting  that  the  distribution  to  stockhold- 
ers of  quarterly  bulletins  containing  information 
regarding  labor  conditions  would  cost  $40,000  and 
be  unjustifiable.  Of  course,  there  is  no  reason 
why  such  bulletins  should  be  published  quarterly. 
Everything  of  essential  importance  could  be  bound 
in  with  the  financial  statements  in  the  annual  re- 
port now  sent  to  all  stockholders.  This  could  b<» 
done  at  a  trifling  increase  in  expense,  and  tht 
significance  of  keeping  the  great  body  of  stock- 
holders acquainted  with  the  work-conditions  in  the 
properties  they  own,  is  not  to  be  over-rated. 

More  important,  however,  is  the  relegation  to 
the  scrapheap  of  the  proposal  to  cut  down  the 
twelve-hour  day  in  the  continuous  processes 
(where  the  twenty-four  hours  must  be  split  into 
three  parts  or  two). 

The  Finance  Committee's  report  pointed  out 
that  when  the  corporation  stopped  the  practice  of 
requiring  seven-day  labor  and  consequently  cut 
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off  one  day's  pay  a  week  from  the  men  who  had 
been  working  seven  days,  they  lost  some  4,000 
men  who  went  to  other  companies  where  seven  day 
work  continued. 

The  report  expressed  the  belief  that,  if  the  re- 
duction from  twelve  hours  to  eight  were  made 
without  increasing  the  hourly  rate  of  pay,  dis- 
satisfaction would  be  much  greater  than  that 
which  developed  in  connection  with  the  seven-day 
week.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  corporation 
should  so  increase  wages  as  to  enable  the  men  in 
the  continuous  processes  to  earn  as  much  as  for- 
merly,— in  other  words,  increase  the  hourly  rate 
50  per  cent., — it  would  then  be  handicapped  very 
seriously  in  its  attempt  to  compete  with  other  con- 
perns  both  at  home  and  abroad  where  the  twelvo- 
hour  day  is  the  rule. 

The  statement  is  made  that  the  question  has 
been   investigated   and    that   the    difficulties    in 
volved  in  changing  from  twelve  hours  to  eight  in 
the  continuous  processes  are  altogether  too  great. 
And  there  apparently  the  matter  is  to  be  left. 

That  the  difficulties  are  grave  no  one  who  is 
willing  to  give  the  matter  a  moment's  serious  con- 
sideration will  deny.  Whether  or  not  difficulties 
are  to  be  faced,  however,  always  depends  in  large 
degree  upon  either  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
or  the  evils  to  be  avoided  by  surmounting  them. 
Back  of  the  difficulties  in  this  case  is  a  regime  of 
labor  of  which  the  Fish  Committee  said: 

"We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  twelve-hour 
day  of  labor,  followed  continuously  by  any 
group  of  men  for  any  considerable  number  of 
years  means  a  decreasing  of  the  efficiency 
and  lessening  of  the  vigor  and  virility  of  such 
men.  The  question  should  be  considered  from 
a  social  as  well  its  a  physical  point  of  view. 

"When  it  is  remembered  that  twelve  hours 
a  day  to  the  man  in  the  mills  means  approxi- 
mately thirteen  hours  away  from  his  home 
and  family — not  for  one  day,  but  for  all  work- 
ing days — it  leaves  but  scant  time  for  self-im- 
provement, for  companionship  with  his  fam- 
ily, for  recreation  and  leisure.  .  .  . 

' '  That  steps  should  be  taken  now  that  shall 
have  for  their  purpose  and  end  a  reasonable 
and  just  arrangement  to  all  concerned  of  tho 
problems  involved  in  this  question — that  of 
reducing  the  long  hours  of  labor — we  would 
respectfully  recommend  to  the  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  proper  offi- 
cers of  the  corporation." 

The  Survey,  May  23,  1014. 
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The  civilized  world  has  practically  come  into 
agreement  that  a  twelve-hour  working  day  is  too 
long.  There  is  scarcely  a  steel  man  of  standing 
in  America  who  will  not  agree  that  the  twelve- 
hour  day  is  bad.  There  ought  not  to  be  any  hesi- 
tancy over  eliminating  an  evil  about  which  there 
is  such  unanimity  of  opinion  unless  in  fact  such 
action  is  impossible  instead  of  only  difficult. 

These  difficulties  an-  V«T\  real.  In  addition  to 
those  mentioned  in  the  Finance  Committee  report, 
there  is  one  that  has  been  mentioned  on  innumer- 
able occa-H>ns  in  tin-  past,  the  difficulty  of  finding 
enough  men  when  the  change,  requiring  a  30  per 
cent  increase  in  the  labor  force,  is  made.  The 
seriousness  of  this  difficulty  is  not  to  be  questioned, 
for  the  men  in  the  continuous  processes  an-  men 
of  skill.  However  glutted  the  common  labor 
market  might  be,  men  could  not  easily  be  found 
to  do  the  skilled  work  of  operating  the  furnaces 
and  ad.iu-tinir  the  rolls. 

Bl'T  no  na-malile  pcr.-on  ha-  -vi-r  pr;.po.-cd 
making  the  change  from  twelve  hours  to 
eiirht  over  niirht.  Throughout  the  steel  industry 
ot'  South  Wales  the  eiirht  hour  day  has  come  into 
universal  operation  in  the  open-hearth  furnaces, 
and,  by  the  voluntary  restraint  of  the  union 
which  secured  the  agreement  with  the  Man- 
ufacturers' Association,  five  years  were  con- 
sumed in  effecting  the  change.  In  1907  the 
eiirht  hour  -hift  went  into  effect  in  the  first  mill. 
Then  as  designated  by  the  secretary  of  the  union 
the  other  mills  followed  -uit.  and  it  was  not  until 
I'.'IJ  that  the  last  mill  of  the  association  aban- 
doned the  twelve-hour  day. 

The  effect  of  the  change  in  Wales  and  the  north 
of  Kmrland  is  shown  in  the  article  by  John  Hodge, 
-••T'-tary  of  the  British  Steel  Smelters'  Union, 
on  page  J16  of  this  issue  of  THE  SURVEY.  The 
indu-try  did  not  sutTi-r  shipwreck  in  South  Wales. 
Instead  the  movement  is  gathering  headway  and 
making  progress  over  all  England. 

Mr.  Hod  ire  .-hows  how.  in  Kngland,  the  men  con- 
tinued working  at  the  old  twelve-hour  wage  scale. 
iVrhaps  the  American  steel  workers  would  not 
take  kindly  to  that  proposition.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
ry  that  they  should.  In  the  absence  of 
•  riment  how  can  \ve  know  that  an  increase  in 
\\  a  ires  when  accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  hours 
will  seriously  affect  costs!  Labor  cost  at  best  is 
only  one  item  in  cost  of  production. 

No  answer  has  yet  been  made  to  the  careful 
deductions  of  the  rnit-d  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
•istics  on  this  i|H'-tion.  In  its  report  on  the 
iron  and  steel  indu.-try  it  reached  the  conclusion 
that  if  a  change  were  made  to  an  eiirht-honr  day 
and  hourly  rates  were  increased  50  per  cent,  the 
'  of  producing  a  ton  of  pig  iron  would  bo  in- 
ased  only  •_'.»;  per  cent,  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  principal  products  of  steel  works  and 
rollinir  mills  would  he  increased  only  fi  per  cent. 
This  estimate  assumes  that  there  would  bo  no  in- 
crease in  efficiency  if  hours  of  labor  were  reduced. 
And  yet  nl  ienoe  tends  to  the  reasonable 

expectation  that  m-.n-  and  better  work  would  be 
done.  The  i  onimonwealth  Steel  Company  of 
•lit.'  <"itv.  III.,  adopted  nn  eiirbt  hour  day  in 


its  open-hearth  furnaces  over  two  years  ago,  and 
although  wages  were  increased  the  company  was 
fully  recouped  by  increased  output. 

The  merits  of  the  argument,  whether  based  on 
experience,  humane  impulse  or  pure  theory,  seem 
to  be  in  favor  of  the  shorter  work  day.  It  is  not 
always  safe  to  follow  impulse,  but  to  a  theory 
based  on  experience,  respectful  consideration  can- 
not be  denied.  It  is  true,  however,  that  experience 
as  yet  is  limited. 

In  a  matter  of  so  great  moment  why  should  not 
the  greatest  employing  corporation  in  the  world, 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  carry  the 
experiment  further  ? 

Every  day  in  its  laboratories  tests  are  made  of 
ductility  or  tensile  strength  of  steel,  of  the  heat 
units  in  a  given  amount  of  fuel.  Sometimes  a 
larger  laboratory  is  needed  and  a  new  furnace  is 
ip.  or  a  new  method  of  handling  materials 
ailed.  Thus  the  department  or  even  the  plant 
becomes  the  field  for  experiment.  Such  experi- 
ments have  in  the  past  resulted  in  the  scrapping 
of  "anything  from  a  steam  hammer  to  a  steel 
works"  whenever  anything  better  was  to  be  found. 

Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  freely  spent  to 
lessen  dependence  on  human  labor.  Why  should 
the  spirit  of  investigation  stop  with  inaminate 
things?  By  the  same  methods  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  determine  beyond  all  cavil  whether  or  not 
the  eight-hour  day  is  efficient  or  economical.  A 
plant  or  a  department  would  be  needed  for  the 
test,  but  the  game  would  he  worth  the  candle. 
Like  any  other  laboratory  experiment  it  should 
not  be  terminated  before  it  has  exhausted  all  pos- 
sibilities, nor  should  it  be  abandoned  for  trivial 
reasons.  If  thus  entered  upon  in  irood  faith  a  flood 
of  light  would  be  thrown  upon  this  whole  problem. 

IT  should  be  clear  that  we  are  not  discussing 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  because 
it  has  lagged  behind  other  large  steel  companies  in 
its  concern  for  the  welfare  of  its  workmen.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Steel  Corporation  is  far  in  ad- 
vance of  its  contemporaries. 

The  outsider  naturally  takes  with  a  pinch  of  salt 
the  genial  and  in  one  ca.-e  prayerful  testimony  of 
stock-owning  employes  who  turned  up  at  this  an- 
nual meeting  as  character  witnesses  of  the  man- 
agement. But  the  standing  of  the  corporation  restD 
on  more  substantial  foundations.  It  pays  higher 
wages  than  the  other  steel  companies,  has  stood 
almost  alone  among  them  in  the  rigidity  with 
which  it  has  set  its  face  against  seven-day  labor 
and  is  the  leader  of  all  industries  in  safety  work. 
It  is  exactly  because  of  the  position  of  the  cor- 
poration as  leader  of  a  basic  American  industry 
that  we  believe  it  has  no  right  to  shift  responsi- 
bilities that  the  logic  of  events  have  placed  upon 
its  shoulders — which  in  fact,  by  vote  of  the  stock- 
holders in  1912  it  voluntarily  assumed.  The  prob- 
lem must  be  worked  out.  The  twelve-hour  day  is 
an  anachronism  in  the  twentieth  century,  and  in 
one  way  or  another  it  will  be  abolished.  It  will 
be  well  if  it  can  be  done  through  voluntary  action 
of  the  steel  companies  themselves.  If  they  fail, 
the  government  will  undoubtedly  be  forced  to  act, 
in  behfilf  of  the  welfare  of  its  citizens. 
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remarkable  things  have  taken 
place  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  The 
first  was  the  action  of  the  Board  of 
Health  in  asking  Lt.-Col.  Charles  E. 
Woodruff,  M.D.,  who  las?  year  made 
New  Rochelle  his  home,  to  become  tem- 
porarily the  city's  chief  health  officer. 
The  second  was  that  Colonel  Woodruff, 
associate  editor  of  American  Medicine 
and  a  sanitarian  of  national  reputation, 
should  have  been  willing  to  serve  in 
this  capacity. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  community  of 
30,000  is  wise  enough  to  select  for  pub- 
lic office  a  man  who  is  not  a  native.  It 
is  still  more  unusual  to  find  a  man  of 
Colonel  Woodruff's  ability  who  is  ready 
to  give  his  time  to  what  would  ordi- 
narily be  an  unattractive  position. 

Colonel  Woodruff  enlisted  in  the  navy 
as  surgeon  in  1886.  In  1887  he  entered 
the  army  and  served  until  1913  when  he 
was  retired  as  the  result  of  illness  con- 
tracted in  the  Philippines,  where  he  went 
with  the  first  expedition  to  the  islands 
as  a  member  of  General  Merritt's  staff. 
In  1907  he  served  as  chief  sanitary 
health  officer  of  the  Jamestown  Expo- 
sition and  last  year  made  for  the  United 
States  government  an  investigation  of 
sanitary  work  as  conducted  on  the  con- 
tinent. He  is  the  author  of  Effect  of 
Tropical  Light  on  White  Men  and  of 
the  Expansion  of  the  Races. 

The  Health  Department  in  New 
Rochelle  has  been  under  criticism  for 
more  than  a  year.  Colonel  Woodruff's 
predecessor  was  suspended  pending  the 
bringing  of  formal  charges  of  neglect 
of  duty.  Shortly  thereafter  the  New 
York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 
which,  at  the  invitation  of  the  civic  sec- 


tion of  the  Woman's  Club,  had  con- 
ducted a  survey  of  the  city  departments, 
made  a  most  condemnatory  report  upon 
the  work  of  the  health  bureau.  New 
Rochellians  now  hope  that  the  position 
of  health  officer  will  be  declared  vacant 
and  that  Colonel  Woodruff  can  be  in- 
duced to  take  the  civil  service  examina- 
tion and  serve  permanently  in  his  pres- 
ent capacity. 

KARL  DE   SCHWEINITZ. 


T  N  making  Bailey  B.  Burritt  general 
director  of  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  the  directors  of  that  organization 
have  filled  the  vacancy  created  when 
John  A.  Kingsbury  became  the  city's 
commissioner  of  public  charities.  Mr. 
Burritt  has  been  acting  general  director 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Dr.  Donald  B.  Armstrong,  heretofore 
superintendent  of  the  association's  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Health  and  Hygiene, 
succeeds  Mr.  Burritt  as  director  of  the 
Department  of  Social  Welfare. 

Philip  S.  Platt,  a  graduate  of  Yale, 
with  a  special  training  in  public  health 
work  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  becomes  superintendent  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  and  Hy- 
giene. 

Mr.  Burritt  has  been  in  social  work 
since  1906,  when  he  was  appointed  di- 
rector of  social  work  of  the  Speyer 
School  Settlement  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. In  1908  he  became  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  State  Charities  Aid  As- 
sociation and  in  1910  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Committee  on  Criminal 
Courts  of  the  New  York  Charity  Organ- 
zation  Society.  In  the  summer  of  1913 
he  was  engaged  by  the  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  a« 
director  of  its  Department  of  Social 
Welfare. 


LT.     COL.    CHARLES    E.     WOODRUFF 

An  army  sanitarian  who  has  been  made 
health  officer  of   New   Rochelle. 


O  N  May  1  the  Public  Charities  As- 
sociation of  Pennsylvania  gained 
a  new  secretary  and  social  work  en- 
listed a  new  recruit  in  the  person  of 
Robert  Dunning  Dripps.  Mr.  Dripps 
is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  younger 
progressive  Philadelphians  who  has 
lately  come  to  the  front  in  civic  move- 
ments. 

The  son  of  a  Scotch-Irish  Presby- 
terian minister,  he  naturally  attended 
Lawrenceville  and  later  Princeton, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1898  after 
service  on  debating  teams,  and  college 
publications  that  showed  early  the  bent 
of  his  mind.  He  entered  City  Coun- 
cils from  the  Germantown  district  when 
the  Blankenburg  administration  began 
and  has  been  floor  leader  of  the  reform 
forces  in  Common  Councils  from  the 
first.  He  is  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
nf  the  City  Club  of  Philadelphia  and  is 
chairman  of  its  Executive  Committee. 


A  lawyer  by  profession,  and  by  dis- 
position a  willing  horse,  he  has  more 
and  more  been  hitched  up  to  social  move- 
ments in  his  native  city  and  state  so 
that  there  is  little  change  in  his  rela- 
tion to  the  community  now  that  he  is 
harnessed  to  a  definite  piece  of  social 
work. 

In  1912,  when  the  Progressives  cap- 
tured the  Republican  state  convention. 
Mr.  Dripps  served  on  the  executive  and 
legislative  committee,  a  continuing  body 
which  held  public  hearings  over  the 
state  and  did  notable  work  in  drafting 
legislation  on  child  labor,  hours  of  labor 
for  women,  minimum  wage  for  women, 
regulation  of  public  utilities,  workmen's 
compensation  and  regulation  of  public 
charities.  The  hearings  given  on  pub- 
lic charities  offered  a  most  effective 
means  for  bringing  into  the  light  of 
publicity  the  deplorable  muddle  of 
Pennsylvania's  system  of  indiscriminate 
subsidy  to  private  charities  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  state's  wards. 

The  Public  Charities  Association,  or- 
ganized about  that  time,  was  also  active 
in  furthering  legislation  affecting  its 
field  of  work  but  was  only  partially  suc- 
cessful in  its  first  foray  on  Harrisburg. 
With  his  training  and  experience  in 
legislative  work,  Mr.  Dripps,  should  be 
an  effective  leader  in  the  movement 
that  has  now  gained  very  considerable 
headway.  A  new  Legislature  meets  in 
1915  and  an  awakened  public  opinion 
will  demand  that  the  insane  be  taken 
from  twenty  county  almshouses  to  prop- 
er state  institutions,  that  the  feeble- 
minded be  given  adequate  institutional 
care  before  the  usual  millions  are  ap- 
propriated in  planless  fashion  to  private 
charities  with  no  state  supervision,  and 
that  other  modernizing  changes  be 
made  in  the  state's  care  of  its  depend- 
ent, defective  and  delinquent  charges. 
ALEXANDER  M.  WIT.SON. 


JN  recognition  of  his  twenty-one  years 
service  as  head  of  the  Child  Wel- 
fare   Department    of    the    Province    of 
Ontario,  J.   J.   Kelso  has   been   granted 


ROBERT    D.    DRIPPS 


New    Secretary   of   the    Public   Charities 
Association  of   Pennsylvania. 
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J.  J.  KELSO 

MC  years  head  of  Child  Wel- 
fare Department,  Province  of  Ontario. 

a  six  months  leave  of  absence  in  which 
to  study  social  conditions  in  <  treat  Brit- 
ain. He  left  May  19  with  his  family. 

Mr.  Kelso  has  been  continuously  in 
philanthropic  work  ever  since,  as  a 
Toronto  m-w>paper  man,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  he  began  to  write  the  story 
•  >f  the  street  waif  and  the  humane 
treatment  of  animals.  While  still  in 
journalism  he  organized  the  Toronto 
Humane  Society  and  later  in  the  same 
city  the  Children's  Fresh  Air  Fund,  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  and  the  Play- 
grounds Association.  He  has  helped  to 
inizc  work  for  children  in  maqy 
and  provinces  of  Canada. 

The  Toronto  Star  recently  said  that 
Mr.  Kelso  had  performed  a  more  val- 
uable service  in  preventing  crime  than 
half  the  police  force  of  Ontario.  He 
h.i-  Income  well  known  in  this  country 
through  his  attendance  at  the  Nationa'l 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction. 

J)R.  C.-F..     ,.  Winslow  of  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  curator 
•he   American    Museum   of   History, 
has    been    appointed    consulting    expert 
in   education   of   the   New   York    State 
Board  of  Health.     Dr.   Winslow  plans 
the  early  issuance  of  a  number  of  leaf- 
lets dealing  with  the  prevention  of  in- 
fant mortality. 

\yil.UAM  O.  THOMPSON',  counsel 
for  the   federal   Industrial  Rela- 
-    '  "ommission,    came    conspicuously 
before  the  public  not  long  ago  when  he 
prevented  the  termination  of  the  proto- 
col of  peace  between  the  manufacturers 
the  unions  in  the  great    New   York 
cloak  trade.     By  his  handling  of  a 
which  oven  the  most  optimistic 
believed  would  end  in  a  general  strike. 
Mr.     'I  hompson    proved    his     ability    to 

MM  adjust  intricate  problem 
industrial  relations. 

the  last  three  year-  he  has  been 

•n    representative   on   the   Board   of 

t ration    for  the  Hart.    Schaffner  & 

x  clothing  factories  in  Chicago.     In 

1*>1.  after  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 


from  Northwestern  University  law 
school,  he  became  law  partner  of  John 
P.  Altgeld,  former  governor  of  Illinois, 
and  Clarence  S.  Darrow.  Later  he  was 
counsel  for  the  National  Biscuit  Com- 
pany and  other  large  corporations,  so 
that  his  experience  embraces  unusual 
understanding  of  the  point  of  view  of 
both  employers  and  workers. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  born  in  England 
in   1870. 


I  N  appointing  Dr.  Richard  H.  Hartc 
to  succeed  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Neff  as 
director  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  and  Charities  in  Philadelphia 
Mayor  Blankenburg  has  the  general  en- 
dnrsement  of  the  medical  profession  in 
Philadelphia.  He  has  also  followed  the 
tradition  which  demands  that  a  physician 
head  the  department. 

Dr.  Hartc  i<  independently  wealthy. 
I'pon  becoming  director  he  gftve  up  his 
medical  practice  and  his  extensive  hos- 
pital connections.  During  the  remain- 
ing year  and  seven  months  of  the 
Blankenburg  administration  he  will  de- 
vote himself  exclusively  to  work  for 
the  city. 

Dr.  Harte  was  born  Oct.  23,  1855.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  medical  school  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  for 
some  time  was  a  member  of  its  teaching 

•i".  As  a  surgeon  his  standing  is  high. 
He  has  also  had  much  experience  in 
hospital  management,  having  been  for 
manv  vears  closet v  associated  with  the 


RICHARD    H.    HARTE 

Director  Philadelphia  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Charities. 

Pennsylvania  and  Episcopal  Hospitals  in 
addition  to  having  connections  with  a 
number  of  other  institutions.  In  poli- 
tics he  is  an  independent.  He  served 
for  three  years  as  a  member  of  Select 
Councils,  having  been  elected  on  the 
ticket  of  the  Keystone  party,  one  of 
the  many  organizations  which  from  time 
to  time  have  sprung  up  in  Philadelphia 
in  an  effort  to  overcome  boss  rule. 


Finger  Prints        • 


THE  PRICE  OF  A  PENCIL 
C.   M     Goctbe 


a  reporter's  pencil  write  a 
story  of  its  own?  It  has  one  that 
ought  to  be  told. 

Running  through  the  southern  states 
is  a  belt  of  cedar.  From  these  trees 
were  split  rails  which  have  lasted  nearly 
a  century.  The  rail  fences  are  as  char- 
acteristic of  the  South  as  are  the  log 
cabins,  the  beautiful  colonial  homes  of 
the  young  days  of  the  republic,  the 
famous  singing  of  the  plantation  Ne- 
groes and  their  banjo  music.  But  the 
rail  fence  is  passing.  It  is  being  made 
into  high-grade  lead  pencils.  This  con- 
version from  fences  to  lead  pencils  un- 
fortunately includes  a  story  of  exploited 
people  —  recreation  hungry  and  easily  im- 
posed upon. 

There  are  perhaps  a  dozen  pencil  mills 
in  the  South.  The  owners  buy  the 
fences,  paying  part  cash  and  part  in  a 
wire  fence.  The  product  is  shipped 
abroad  to  Austria,  Germany,  Belgium, 
where  the  graphite  is  pressed  into  the 
cedar  strips  and  the  finished  pencils  are 
made.  Recently  Japan  has  become  a 


competitor  of  Europe  and  a  customer 
of  the  southern  mills. 

Upon  an  upper  floor  of  a  pencil  miJT 
the  jigsaw  men  work.  The  air  is  as 
ruddy  as  if  rusty  snow  were  falling. 
"A  generation  ago  we  never  had  a  death 
from  consumption  in  our  county.  Re- 
cently we  have  recorded  sixty  odd 
deaths.  We  do  not  know  the  cause," 
said  a  betterment  worker  in  one  of  the 
pencil  mill  sections. 

The  men  are  employed  under  the 
piece  work  system.  They  have  no  labor 
unions.  They  work  much  longer  than 
the  eight  hour  day  some  of  us  believe 
is  none  too  short.  But  they  also  work 
under  conditions  which  seem  danger- 
ous. The  cedar  rails  are  reduced  to 
pencil  lengths.  Then  the  jig-sawyers 
cut  them  into  slabs  the  width  of  a  lead 
pencil.  With  unprotected  circular  saws, 
this  means  holding  fingers  uncomfort- 
ably close.  In  answer  to  the  question, 
how  many  men  were  cut,  came :  "About 
one  every  other  day." 

The  strips  drop  from  the  circular 
saws  to  a  lower  floor.  Here  girls  sort 
and  classify  them.  Some  of  these  girls 
wear  dresses  only  to  their  knees.  They 
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look  as  if  they  ought  to  be  at  school  or 
romping  on  a  playground.  The  atmos- 
phere is  little,  if  any,  less  dusty  than 
mi  the  jigsaw  floor.  The  workers  are 
red  with  the  fine  sawdust.  A  new- 
comer can  hardly  breathe  in  the  room. 
The  hands  are  "speeded  up"  so  that  one 
is  forcibly  reminded  of  jurgis  in  The 
Jungle.  One  sees  them  in  all  stages — 
from  the  plump,  rosy-cheeked  beginner 
just  in  from  the  farm  to  the  gaunt" 
stoop-shouldered,  hollow-chested  woman, 
a  pale-faced  nervous  wreck. 

Going  into  the  mill,  one  stumbles  over 
cases  of  bottles  of  a  certain  "soft  drink" 
stimulant,  manufactured  in  the  South. 
Evidently  much  is  consumed.  It  is  car- 
ried up  and  down  the  rows  of  workers. 
A  short  conversation  with  a  young  fellow 
of  the  type  known  as  "the  cadet"  waiting 
at  the  mill  door  near  the  closing  hour 
brought  out  this  bit  of  philosophy: 
"Everybody's  got  their  own  peculiar 
graft  in  this  yere  world,  stranger.  I've 
got  mine  and  I  reckon  you've  got  your'n. 
The  foreman  here's  got  the  - 
graft,"  naming  the  above  "soft  drink." 
"His  nephew  totes  the  stuff  to  the  girls 
and  the  men.  They  sign  cards  just  like 
at  your  swell  city  clubs.  He  never  loses 
a  picayune — he  takes  it  outer  their  pay. 
He  says  it's  healthy,  and  it  makes 
them  work  better,  but  I  reckon  all  he 
worries  about  is  the  health  of  his  bank 
account." 

One  of  the  floor  bosses,  when  asked 
about  labor  unions,  said:  "You  bet  we 
ain't  got  any  here.  We've  got  labor 


we  can  handle.  We  won't  hire  anybody 
raised  in  a  town.  We  get  'em  from  the 
farms — back  in  the  mountains — the 
kind  wot's  hungry  for  a  good  time.  That 
kind  will  stand  for  pretty  near  any- 
thing." It  was  the  old  story  of  recre- 
ation hunger. 

But  the  saddest  of  all  was  to  come. 
Jane  Addams  once  advised  going  to 
where  the  day's  work  was  ending  if  one 
wanted  to  understand  where  the  real 
trial  came  to  the  underpaid  and  over- 
worked woman  worker. 

The  week's  work  was  almost  over  at 
the  pencil  mill.  At  the  time-clock  shed 
door  stood  several  young  fellows  of  the 
parasitical  type.  As  the  girls  streamed 
out  one  of  these  vultures  stepped  up 
and  took  the  arm  of  a  pretty  brown- 
eyed,  rosy-cheeked  girl.  They  were 
starting  off  together  when  another  mill 
girl  said  to  the  fellow:  "Bill,  you  ain't 
got  no  right  to  go  off  this  way  with 
Belle.  You've  got  a  wife  and  a  baby.0 
.  "Oh,  hell,"  was  Bill's  answer,  "I  don't 
care  if  you  do  tell  her.  Belle  here  looks 
pretty  good  to  me." 

Another  chap  stepped  up  to  a  wan- 
looking,  coughing  girl,  who  exclaimed 
with  a  startled  look:  "What,  you  here 
again  I  Ain't  I  got  enough  to  rack  me 
with  the  work  in  that  mill  all  week  with- 
out you  coming  to  hound  me  when  I'm 
all  tired  out?  Please  go  away  and  leave 
me  alone."  There  was  low  conversation 
for  a  moment.  They  went  off  together. 

And  this,  because  of  our  way  of  do- 
ing things,  is  the  price  of  a  lead  pencil ! 
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TEACHING  TEMPERANCE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  regret  that  you 
should  have  admitted  to  your  columns 
the  communication  by  Edward  H.  Wil- 
liams, M.D.,  respecting  Temperance  In- 
struction in  Public  Schools.  Giving  it 
a  prominent  caption  under  the  heading 
of  Education  in  the  issue  for  April  18, 
makes  it  seem  to  go  out  with  your 
endorsement. 

As  to  most  of  the  persons  who  write 
for  your  paper  it  is  abundantly  appar- 
ent that  they  have  strong  convictions 
and  are  endeavoring  to  contribute  to 
the  advancement  of  the  human  race. 
The  reader  usually  gets  that  impres- 
sion whether  he  agrees  with  the  views 
expressed  or  not.  Perhaps  I  do  Dr. 
Williams  an  injustice,  but  his  article 
does  not  produce  that  impression  in  my 
mind.  I  do  not  find  in  it  any  abhorrence 
of  the  alleged  large  increase  in  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
nor  any  helpful  proposed  changes  in 
the  method  of  instruction,  but  merelv 
a  slur  at  the  conscientious,  long  con- 
tinued, unremunerated  and  patriotic  ef- 


yiews  were  out  of  date,  along  with  his 
reference  to  the  Committee  of  Fifty. 
Perhaps  if  he  would  get  the  later  views 
of  Charles  W.  Eliot  he  would  not  find 
them  as  useful  lor  his  purpose,  and  it 
is  probable  that  some  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  have  also  ad- 
vanced in  learning  since  that  time. 

I  do'  not  understand  Dr.  Williams  to 
allege  that  it  is  on  account  of  this  uni- 
versal teaching  of  the  ill  effects  of  alco- 
hol and  tobacco  that  the  consumption 
has  so  largely  increased.  It  is  certainly 
fair  to  ask  how  much  larger  the  in- 
crease would  have  been  if  the  instruc- 
tion had  not  been  given. 

Perhaps,  as  Dr.  Williams  has  written 
so  much,  he^might  be  induced  to  write 
again  to  explain  why  he  wrote  at  all. 
unless  indeed  he  had  in  view  the  re- 
peal of  the  scientific  temperance  in- 
struction laws  in  the  various  states,  in 
which  effort  I  have  no  doubt  he  would 
have  the  enthusiastic  assistance  of  the 
liquor  interests  of  the  'country. 

I  understand  that  Dr.  Williams  has 
not  confined  his  efforts  to  the  above 
mentioned  article  but  that  the  Medical 
Record  of  New  York  has  been  publish- 
ing a  series  of  articles  by  him,  which. 
I  judge  from  a  review  I  see  of  them, 
are  as  unworthy  of  publication  as  the 
article  which  I  am  now  criticizing. 
CHARLES  E.  MANIERRE. 

New   York. 


forts  of  people  like  Mary  H.  Hunt. 

I  have  read  Dr.  Williams'  artrcle 
through,  although  I  do  not  consider  that 
it  ,was  worthy  of  that  attention.  His 
deadly  parallel  is  to  my  mind  contempt- 
ible. Many  words  have  more  than  one 
meaning,  as  for  example  the  word 
"church"  which  may  be  used  in  half  a 
dozen  senses.  To  say  of  alcohol  that 
it  was  in  a  technical  sense  a  food, 
when  writing  for  medical  students,  be- 
cause it  showed  certain  food  qualities 
in  spite  of  its  poisonous  character,  does 
not  in  any  way  contradict  the  state- 
ment in  a  child's  book  that  alcohol 
should  not  be  deemed  a  food.  A  child's 
idea  of  food,  in  common  with  that  of 
most  non-professional  individuals,  is 
something  that  is  suitable  to  eat  or  drink 
for  nourishment.  • 

Dr.  Williams  holds  to  the  ancient 
idea  that  alcohol  is  a  proper  dose  in 
typhoid  and  pneumonia.  He  ought  to 
know  that  there  is  plenty  of  authority 
for  the  contrary  view.  In  fact,  from 
my  limited  knowledge  as  a  layman,  I 
should  have  said  thaf  Dr.  Williams's 


To  THE  EDITOR:  Since  one  of  your 
correspondents  has  suggested  that  I 
state  my  attitude  in  regard  to  teaching 
children  the  dangers  of  alcohol  and 
narcotics,  I  will  do  so  briefly. 

I  believe  that  every  child  should  be 
taught  the  plain  truth  that  such  sub- 
stances as  alcohol  and  tobacco  are  pe- 
culiarly harmful  to  children.  But  the 
method  of  attempting  to  impress  upon 
the  child  the  dangers  of  narcotics  by 
reiterating  untruths  is  not  in  accord  with 
the  modern  conception  of  what  con- 
stitutes proper  mental  training. 

EDWARD  H.  WILLIAMS. 

Montclair,  N.  J. 


To  THE  EDITOR  :  As  a  sometime  reader 
of  THE  SURVEY  I  cannot  refrain  from 
telling  you  how  much  the  public  is  in- 
debted to  your  periodical  for  publishing 
Teaching  Temperance  in  Public  Schools 
by  Dr.  Edward  H.  Williams.  The  only 
criticism  I  can  offer  is  that  the  publi- 
cation of  this  very  valuable  essay  is 
about  twenty-five  years  too  late.  It  has 
been  established  from  time  immemorial 
that  the  exaggeration  of  evil  simply  ag- 
gravates evil.  While  I  do  not  wish  to 
have  it  considered  that  I  would  hide  evil 
under  a  bushel,  yet  to  flaunt  it  before 
minds  unprepared  through  lack  of  so- 
cial experiences  arouses  desires  in  the 
individual  and  tempts  him  even  so  little 
to  taste  of  the  thing  forbidden.  Such 
is  the  power  of  temptation. 

T.  A.  RONEY. 

Newark.   N.    T. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  I  am  glad  that  one 
paper  has  had  the  courage  to  publish 
the  truth  about  that  miserable  hum- 
buggery,  temperance  instruction  in  our 
public  schools.  When  will  good  peo- 
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pie  learn  that  they  cannot  advance  a 
worthy  cause  by  lying?  The  church 
has  had  plenty  of  experience  of  the 
futility  of  pious  frauds,  and  the  pro- 
pressive  portions  of  it  have  learned  the 
lesson.  But  whole  multitudes  of  well- 
meaning  people  still  go  on  in  the  same 
old  dreary  path  of  misrepresentation. 

Everybody  with  an  inkling  of  sense 
knows  that  the  temperance  instruction 
in  these  public  school  text-books  is  not 
^cic-ntiftc,  is  not  true,  is  not  effective. 
The  teachers  know  it,  and  many  of  them 
slur  it.  The  very  writers  of  these  chap- 
ters know  that  they  are  employed  to 
make  out  a  case.  And  the  parents  that 
so  often  are  insulted  by  these  lurid  de- 
nunciations tell  their  children,  as  I  have 
told  mine,  to  pay  no  attention  to  these 
"yellow"  misrepresentations.  And,  after 
all  these  years  of  frenzied  temperance 
instruction,  the  American  people  are 
drinking  more  per  capita  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

Temperance,  anyhow,  is  partly  a  moral 
and  partly  a  prudential  thing.  The 
place  for  moral  instruction  is  principally 
the  home  and  the  church.  The  place 
for  prudential  instruction  is  mainly  the 
home  and  the  world.  The  school  can 
<lo  a  little  for  temperance,  but  not  much : 
and  nothing  at  all  by  lurid  lies. 

E.  A.  WASSON. 
[St.  Stephen's  P.  E.  Church.] 

Newark.  N.  J. 

hi  i  iu  !  -:..>K:  Your  new  Arkansas 
subscriber  is  not  sure  that  she  will  ap- 
preciate your  magazine  inasmuch  as  you 
have  attacked  scientific  temperance  in- 
struction in  the  public  schools.  The 
.irticle  cites  men  who  try  to  prove  its 
teachings  spurious.  I  can  give  an  arrav 

•  >f  splendid  M.D.'s  who  have  really  con- 
tributed something  to  the  betterment  of 
the  morals  and  habits  of  the  world  wh<> 
uphold  the  splendid  work   in   that  line. 
My!    My!    If  alcohol   is  not   a   poison, 
then  I  say  let  us  nurse  rattlesnakes. 

JANE  CAM  PITTMAN. 
Prescott,   Ariz. 

To  THE  EDITOE:  As  an  early  victim 
••i  "scientific  temperance"  text  books,  I 
am  moved  by  Dr.  Williams'  article  to 
give  expression  to  some  recollections. 

These  "scientific  temperance"  text- 
l>ooks  following  a  rumor  of  innova- 
tions and  forced  subjects  of  study 
were  met  first  with  antagonism  and 
then  wonder  by  some  district  school 
i  hildren.  To  the  children  the  previous 
requirement  that  they  buy  all  their  own 
school  books  meant  some  independence 
n  the  choice  of  books  studied:  hence 
their  antagonism  toward  enforced  stuck 

•  >i  the  subject.     It  was  a  compensating 
feeling  to  the  heads  of  large  families 
that  at  last  there  were  some  books  thev 
need  not  buy. 

The  books  were   found   upon  arrival 
to    decrease    in    enthusiasm    for    "nar- 
:cs"    (geometric    progression,    multi- 
plier about  one-half)  as  they  increased 
•n    size    (geometric   progression,   multi- 
r  two).     Consequently  the  nineteen 
;.ter«  on  "narcotics"  in  the  beginning 
•k    were   represented   by   five   in   the 
larger  book.    But  if  the  impression  of  a 
child  may  be  trusted,  this  wa»  somewhat 


offset  by  paragraphs  and  questions  on 
the  effect  of  narcotics  appended  to  each 
chapter. 

These  books  were,  we  understood,  pro- 
vided by  the  state  and  we  were  to  be 
obliged  to  peruse  them  a  certain  number 
of  days  each  week.  At  first  this  was 
conscientously  enforced  by  the  ever- 
changing  army  of  district  school  teach- 
ers. When  the  books  were  no  longer  a 
novelty  and  many  could  recite  para- 
graphs with  fluency  if  not  understand- 
ing, the  teachers'  elastic  consciences 
trained  by  the  tiresome  routine  lessened 
the  requirement  to  a  matter  of  using 
brief  "scientific  temperance"  text-books 
as  readers  a  few  times  a  week. 

It  must  have  been  about  1888  that 
the  books  were  initiated  in  those  dis- 
trict schools;  and  the  writer,  though  a 
young  child,  was  considered  too  advanc- 
ed for  the  primary  book  which,  as  Dr. 
Williams  remarks,  had  a  treatise  on 
stills.  She  was  somewhat  *  chagrined 
that  after  hearing  frequent  recitations 
on  that  alcoholic  book  and  the  still,  real 
understanding  of  its  mechanism  and  the 
making  of  brandy  were  not  the  property 
her  feminine  mind.  Often  during 
later  years  in  college  and  business  lab- 
boratories  it  was  not  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  those  books — long  lost  in  ob- 
livion— that  came  to  her,  but  as  she  ad- 
justed stills  whose  mechanism  was  as 
familiar  to  her  as  the  egg-beater  and  the 
mixing-bowl ;  but  an  inner  smile  came  at 
the  evasion  of  the  principles  of  that 
mechanism  which  in  her  plastic,  childish 
mind  left  among  the  grooves  worn  by 
"scientific  temperance"  books,  the  deep- 
est furrows. 

LOUISE  W.   WORTHEN. 

Hanover.  N.  H. 

SIDNEY  WEBB'S  "EXTENSION 
LADDER" 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  Mr.  Webb's  fine  anal- 
ysis [See  THE  SURVEY  of  March  7]  of 
the  relations  of  public  and  private  char- 
ity deserves  the  grateful  recognition  of 
American  social  workers.  His  presen- 
tation of  the  advantages  and  the  defects 
of  both  methods  is  not  altogether  new 
to  us,  but  compels  readjustments  of 
thought. 

Some  of  us  remember  that  in  the  gush 
of  springtime  we  of  the  C.O.S.  had 
visions  of  the  total  and  early  abolition 
of  outdoor  public  relief.  We  ignored 
the  history  of  relief  in  England  in  the 
century  previous  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Poor  Law  in  1601 ;  we  were  not 
then  so  familiar  with  the  Elberfield  sys- 
tem and  the  possibility  of  organizing 
friendly  visitors  under  municipal  admin- 
istration ;  we  did  not  have  so  keen  a 
hope  as  now  of  reforming  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice; we  did  not  foresee  the  action  of 
France  in  1905  which  brought  over  the 
first  Latin  nation  to  the  public  outdoor 
relief  policy;  and  we  did  not  understand 
how  deeply  rooted  in  custom,  law  and 
democratic  sentiment  this  mode  of  relief 
actually  has  become  since  Colonial  days 
in  our  country. 

The  C.O.S.  at  first  was  reactionary, 
individualistic,  laisse:  faire,  and  ij  still 
more  aristocratic  than  the  German  pub- 
lic system.  Mr.  Webb  hints  at  this,  and 


some  day  we  are  sure  to  have  a  rude 
awakening  to  the  fact.  Ask  the  first 
trade  union  man  what  he  thinks  of  us 
and  all  our  tribe ! 

Yet  private  charity  has  a  lasting  func- 
tion as  it  has  an  honorable  history,  for 
it  made  universal  public  charity  possi- 
ble; it  furnished  the  leaven,  even  if  its 
supply  of  flour  was  inadequate.  It  made 
all  modern  peoples  believe  that  the  weak- 
est citizen  is  an  object  of  universal  in- 
terest, that  the  state  has  a  duty  to  the 
indigent;  it  made  the  Poor  Law  inev- 
itable. 

The  central  contention  of  Mr.  Webb 
is  sound:  private  charity  must  not  di- 
vide cases  but  offer  its  peculiar  and  in- 
dispensable service  to  supplement  public 
relief  when  this  is  weak.  So  long  as 
we  try  to  divide  the  field  we  shall  be 
in  antagonism  to  the  state,  and  the  strug- 
gle must  issue  in  defeat.  Sympathetic, 
persistent  co-operation  alone  will  give 
us  a  right  to  partnership.  We  must  not 
build  our  oragnization  on  despair  of  the 
republic  and  on  contempt  for  officials; 
we  shall  have  democracy  on  our  heads, 
and  rightly.  We  can  try  experiments, 
give  special  help,  apply  spiritual  influ- 
ences when  they  are  appreciated,  and 
transfigure  th»  machinery  of  law  by  the 
radiance  of  voluntary  devotion. 

We  should  take  to  heart  the  rebuke 
of  our  use  of  the  category  "unhelpable," 
and  send  that  monstrous  and  detestable 
word  of  doom  the  way  we  dismissed  the 
other  cruel  and  blind  epithet  "the  un- 
worthy." Private  charity  has  no  exclu- 
sive classes;  it  vwll  find  its  way  even 
into  state  institutions  and  illumine  the 
gloomiest  recesses  with  its  cheerful  hope 
and  tender  service. 

On  one  point  Mr.  Webb  rather  over- 
states his  case :  "All  the  voluntary  chari- 
ties for  children,  however  good  their 
effect  may  be  on  the  child,  are  neces- 
sarily unconnected  with  any  enforcement 
of  parental  responsibility."  Any  one 
who  watches  the  daily  appeal  of  or- 
ganized charity  to  the  juvenile  courts 
or  courts  of  domestic  relations  will  know 
that  private  charity  is  not  so  helpless. 
Indeed  the  enforcement  of  parental,  filial, 
and  all  domestic  responsibility  by  appeal 
to  law  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  work 
of  our  societies. 

CHARLES  RICHMOND  HENDERSON. 
[The  University  of  Chicago.] 

Chicago. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Sidney  Webb,  in  his 
article  in  THE  SURVEY  of  March  7,  main- 
tains that  whereas  voluntary  agencies 
in  charity  have  the  duty  of  performing 
the  "service  of  invention  and  initiative 
and  perpetual  experimenting  in  the  un- 
known, .  .  .  the  public  authority 
alone  can  perform  any  task  completely 
and  continuously."  The  contention  un- 
questionably fits,  in  the  main,  the  facts 
of  today.  Private  charity  has  within  a 
limited  field  "tried  out"  new  ideas  which 
the  public  has  later  applied  over  a  wide 
area.  Should  we  accept  this  as  the  per- 
manent division  of  function  between  pub- 
lic and  private  charity? 

Mr.  Webb  discards  what  he  calls  the 
"parallel  bar '  conception  of  their  rela- 
tionship; namely,  that  of  a  mere  division 
of  cases  between  them  by  which  the  help- 
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able  are  allotted  to  private  charity,  the 
unhelpable  to  public.  With  this  position 
I  am  heartily  in  accord.  Any  public 
body  which  is  properly  equipped  to  tend 
''unhelpable"  cases  can  certainly  cope 
with  any  hopeful  case  that  does  not  call 
for  an  unusual  expenditure  of  money. 
The  easy-going  notion  that  because  a 
needy  family  is  deemed  hopeless  it  may 
be  dropped  into  a  social  dump, — the  alms- 
house,  for  instance — and  there  left  in 
passive  stagnation  to  be  merely  fed  and 
clothed,  must  give  way  before  the  re- 
sourcefulness that  is  beginning  to  enter 
into  the  public  care  of  dependents.  As 
one  who  has  given  several  years  to  so- 
cial service  in  an  almshouse  hospital, 
I  venture  the  suggestion  that  the  term 
"unhelpable"  is  out  of  date. 

The  plan  which  Mr.  Webb  advocates 
is  for  a  division  of  function  by  what  he 
calls  an  "extension  ladder"  relation  be- 
tween them.  Private  societies  are  to  be 
"constantly  raising  the  standard  of  civn- 
ized  conduct  and  physical  health  above 
the  comparatively  low  minimum  which 
alone  can  be  enforced  by  the  public  au- 
thority." 

A  public  worker  may  be  allowed  to 
demur  at  this  inert  and  humdrum  part 
which  Mr.  Webb  assigns  him.  The  im- 
pression that  initiative  can  have  but 
slight  play  in  public  charity  holds  back 
many  able  workers  from  enrolling  them- 
selves in  the  public  service.  It  is  true 
that  new  ideas  receive  readier  acceptance 
in  private  work.  It  is  not  therefore  true 
that  initiative  has  not  ample  scope  in 
public  charity.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
work  of  inspecting  private  agencies  on 
the  part  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Charity.  In  the  course  of  that 
work  we  frequently  find  beneficent  pat- 
rons spending  capital  on  institutions  per- 
haps for  classes  of  persons  "statistically 
of  no  great  importance  to  the  commun- 
ity," while  an  experiment  looking  to  a 
large  social  policy  awaits  the  necessary 
funds.  Such  donors  suffer  for  lack  of 
the  constructive  guidance  which  could 
emanate  from  a  public  board  with  a  sur- 
vey of  the  whole  field. 

What  holds  regarding  the  wide  out- 
look of  a  board  which  inspects  private 
agencies,  holds  also  for  a  board  which 
administers  public  relief.  The  large  num- 
ber of  cases  they  handle  gives  a  chance 
for  insight  into  underlying  conditions. 
They  are  therefore  in  a  peculiarly  ad- 
vantageous position  to  indicate  new 
needs,  new  fields  for  investigation.  They 
may  not  think  best  to  make  a  given  ex- 
periment themselves,  but  they  must  have 
initiative  in  order  to  point  out  the  open- 
ings to  others. 

May  public  charity  ever  venture  into 
experiment?  Certainly  not  in  the  sense 
of  attempting  mere  novelties  in  social 
effort.  Conservative  experiments,  how- 
ever, such  as  consist  in  a  fresh  applying 
or  combining  of  already  tested  methods, 
would  enlist  the  confidence  of  the  public. 
For  example,  the  placing  out  and  after 
care  of  mothers  frdhi  the  Massachusetts 
State  Almshouse  Hospital  was  an  ex- 
periment in  the  sense  that  no  one  knew 
the  types  of  cases  for  whom  the  arrange- 
ments were  to  be  made,  and  that  very 
little  work  had  as  yet  been  done  in  set- 
ting standards  in  the  unmarried  mother 
problem.  But  since  hospital  social  serv- 


ice had  proved  successful,  and  mothers 
with  infants  had  been  placed  out  with 
good  results,  the  combination  in  an  aims- 
house  hospital  carried  enough  assurance 
of  success  to  justify  introducing  it  at  pub- 
lic expense. 

The  experimenting  open  to  public 
charity  may  bear  not  only  upon  develop- 
ing methods  with  its  beneficiaries,  but 
also  upon  ascertaining  removable  causes 
of  their  dependency.  Its  advantage  over 
private  charity  in  that  it  has  some  au- 
thority over  recipients,  that  its  contacts 
are  with  cases  more  humanly  varied  and 
socially  representative  empowers  public 
charity  to  maintain  a  sustained  and  thor- 
ough observation  of  the  ramifying  ef- 
fects of  any  given  procedure. 

ADA  E.  SHEFFIELD. 
[Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Charity.] 

Cambridge. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Mr.  Webb's  "exten- 
sion ladder"  article  in  your  issue  of 
March  7  is  one  of  the  finest  explanations 
I  have  read  of  the  complex,  elusive  re- 
lationships between  public  and  private 
philanthropy.  Private  effort  has  certain 
great  advantages  and  offsetting  draw- 
hacks,  three  in  each  instance,  according 
to  the  author.  Public  and  private  works 
should  not  be,  and  are  not,  prosecuted 
in  parallel  and  mutually  exclusive  fields. 
Rather  are  private  undertakings  the 
"fingers  by  which  the  stiffly  moving  ma- 
chinery of  collective  action  can  be 
brought  most  effectively  to  bear  upon 
particular  cases."  The  exposition  has 
all  the  advantages  of  simplicity  and  of 
physical  figure. 

There  may  be  some  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  very  ground  of  simplic- 
ity. The  presentation  of  advantages 
and  drawbacks  of  private  philanthropy, 
which  are  at  the  same  time  a  comment 
on  the  scope  of  public  effort,  can  be 
only  an  average  or  summarizing  state- 
ment. Contrary  examples  and  reason- 
ing are  possible  under  each  heading. 

True,  for  purposes  of  practical  ad- 
ministration there  must  always  be  a  di- 
vision of  labor.  But  let  this  occur  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  and  not 
through  the  adoption  of  a  principle,  such 
as,  that  private  agencies  shall  be  the 
fingers,  or  antennae,  by  which  adjust- 
ment and  direction  are  given  the  slug- 
gish public  machinery.  Then  we  should 
have  to  discard  the  research  bureaus 
and  advanced  experiments  now  being 
conducted  under  governmental  auspices. 

In  fact,  in  this  age  of  striving  for 
social  justice  governments  are  function- 
ing in  many  ways  bearing  on  human 
distress  which  can  be  called  neither  slow 
in  respect  to  adoption  of  new  ideas  nor 
in  the  older  and  more  restricted  sense 
charitable.  Consider,  for  example,  re- 
cent extensions  of  the  police  power. 

The  scientific  study  of  relief  methods 
is  young,  and  the  possibilities  of  public 
and  private  co-operation  are  unrealized. 
Naturally,  we  have  first  studied  public 
and  private  agencies  separately,  as  it 
were,  in  a  vacuum.  With  the  increase 
in  numbers  of  those  in  distress  who  have 
no  first-hand  call  on  the  sympathies  of 
their  fellows  individually,  we  are  better 
enabled  to  study  the  process  of  relief 
and  remedy  as  a  whole. 

This  growing  objectivity  of  the  study 


is  resulting  in  a  demand  for  comprehen- 
sive action  on  the  part  of  both  public 
and  private  agencies.  For  instance,  we 
are  setting  out  to  reduce  feeble-minded- 
ness  by  the  use  of  all  means,  whether 
public  or  private.  It  would  be  hard  to 
determine  which  class  of  agencies  is 
functioning  in  the  more  progressive 
fashion. 

Social  groups  function  in  the  field  of 
philanthropy  according  to  the  differing 
bases  of  their  organization,  the  state 
being  only  a  special  kind  of  group.  The 
charitable  activities  of  private,  non-of- 
ficial groups  are  made  to  seem  more 
erratic  because  of  the  wide  range  given 
personal  initiative,  many  private  chari- 
ties being  dominated  by  individuals.  But 
there  is  a  constantly  increasing  stand- 
ardization and  broadening  of  vision 
among  private  charities,  and  recently  an 
extension  over  them  in  some  places  of 
comprehensive  public  supervision.  Con- 
versely, public  charities  are  adopting 
more  of  the  particular  excellencies  for- 
merly ascribed  only  to  private  agencies. 

The  two  forces  are  approaching.  But 
they  will  never  coincide,  because  of  the 
difference  in  nature  and  functional  pos- 
sibilities of  government,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  voluntary  groups  and  indi- 
viduals, on  the  other.  That  difference 
varies  with  particular  social  problems 
and  periods  in  the  development  of  social 
feeling.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  agree 
upon  a  satisfactory  expression  of  the 
relations  of  public  and  private  philan- 
thropic endeavors  of  all  types  for  all 
time. 

WILLIAM  T.  CROSS. 
[Gen.  Sec'y,  National  Conference 

of  Charities  and  Correction.] 

Chicago. 

SAID  OF  THE  SURVEY 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  read  every  copy  of 
THE  SURVEY  with  great  profit  and  in- 
spiration. It  is  the  most  Christian  paper 
in  America.  Every  clergyman  in  Amer- 
ica should  take  it. 

GEORGE  H.  GUTTERSON. 
[American   Missionary  Association.] 

Boston. 

CIVIC  AND  SOCIAL 
TOUR  IN  EUROPE 

(3rd  SEASON) 
For  full  information  address 

DR.  E.  E.  PRATT 

INSTITUTE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  TRAVE1 
One  Madison  Avenue  -  -  New  York 

Are  You  Going  to  Boston? 

Ladles  going  to  Boston  without  male  escort 
find  the  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  HOUSE  a  delight- 
ful place  to  stop:  A  home  hotel  In  the  heart  of 
Boston  for  young  women,  with  a  transient  de- 
partment. Safe,  comfortable,  convenient  of  ac 
cess;  reasonable.  Address  MISS  CASTINB  C. 
SWANSON,  Supt.  11  East  Newton  St.,  Boston. 

THE  NEW  YORK  CHRISTIAN  HOME 
for  Intemperate  Men — "Chester  Crest" 
Mount  Vernon,  has  accommodations  for 
rich  and  poor  men.  More  than  ten  thous- 
and have  been  welcomed.  Tel.  248.  Georgt 
S.  Avery,  Mgr. 

"The  National  Training  School  prepares  for 
executive  positions  in  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Associations.  Address  Secretarial  Depart- 
ment, 600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City." 
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BOYCOTTS  ^  LABOR  STRUGGLE 


By  HARRY  W.  LAIDLER,  Ph.  D,,  LL.  D. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Henry  R.  Seager,  Ph.  D.,  Prof,  of  Political  Economy.  Columbia  University 
Crown  8vo.    Cloth.   488  pages.   $2.00  net.    By  mail,  $2.15 

A  timely,  trenchant  and  authoritative  discussion  of  the  economic  and  legal  aspects  of  the  boycott  as 
used  by  the  various  groups  in  society,  and  especially  by  labor. 

The  book  also  presents  a  cross  section  of  the  present  labor  struggle.  It  deals,  among  other  things,  with 
the  employment  in  labor  disputes  of  "spies."  strike  breakers,  private  detectives  and  ol  the  blacklist,  and 
analyzes  the  forces  controlling  the  press,  the  pulpit,  the  platform  and  such  governmental  agencies  as  the 
police,  militia,  constabulary  and  courts.  Sabotage  and  other  labor  weapons  recently  resorted  to  by  workers 
are  also  explained.  _ 

"  Boycotts   and    the    Labor 


"Mr.  Laidler's  book  is  a  sin- 
cere and  successful  effort  to 
describe  the  nature  and  effects 
of  a  weapon  of  industrial  war- 
fare which  has  aroused  partic- 
ular antagonism.  The  reader 
will  find  in  it  a  description  of 
all  forms  of  boycott,  a  history 
of  the  most  important  cases,  and 
an  analysis  of  the  legal,  eco- 
nomical and  social  questions  in- 
volved. All  this  is  done  in  a 
clear  and  readable  style  and  in 
a  spirit  which  must  arouse  even 
in  the  prejudiced  reader  a  desire 
to  seebothsidesof  the  question." 
—  Dr.  L.  Levene  in  TneSuney 


All  wishing  to  obtain 
A  TRUE  INSIGHT 

into  the  causes  Eco- 
nomic and  Legal  un- 
derlying the  recent 
Industrial  Warfare 
in  Colorado  and  else- 
where  should  read 

BOYCOTTS  and  the 
LABOR  STRUGGLE 


Struggle"  is  a  valuable  andcom- 
prehensive  contribution  to  the 
literature  dealing  with  this 
phase  of  the  industrial  problem. 
—  John  Mitchell. 

I  have  read  "Boycotts  and 
the  Labor  Struggle,"  every 
word  from  cover  to  cover.  It 
is  scholarly  and  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  statesmanlike  presenta- 
tion of  an  important  subject.  — 
Florence  Kelley. 
.  It  has  a  breadth  of  vision  not 
frequently  found  in  American 
works  dealing  with  labor  prob- 
lems. —  Dr.  I.  M.  Rubinow. 
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The  GIST  of  IT— 

men    had    their    innings    before 
the    Industrial    Relations    Commission 
last  week.   Page  230. 

pOR  the  forty-first  time,  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction 
h;is  been  in  session  to  canvas  the  full 
range  of  social  subjects  through  an  entire 
week.  Two  threads  ran  clearly  through 
it  all ;  the  crying  need  for  better  public 
service,  since  that  service  continues  to  take 
over  social  work ;  and  the  needs  of  the 
countryside,  social  and  economic.  The 
form  of  organization,  the  race  question, 
and  the  morals  of  Memphis,  the  meeting 
place,  were  prominent  subjects  of  discus- 
sion. Page  232. 

whole    range    of    child-saving   was 
covered  by  the  committee  on  children. 
Page  235. 

fundamental  importance  of  the 
family  in  all  social  problems  was  the 
chief  note  before  the  committee  on  family 
and  community.  Page  236. 

RECREATION  as  a  prime  factor  in  the 
movement  toward  democracy  and  in 
building  character  was  brought  out  strong- 
ly by  the  committee  on  neighborhood  de- 
velopment. Page  236. 

rpiiE   committee   on   corrections   centered 
its  program  on  the  short-term  prisoner. 
Road-building    for    convicts    was    opposed. 
Page  236. 

SEGREGATION,   as   against   sterilization, 
was  advocated  by  the  committee  on  de- 
fectives.    Page  237. 

pATHER  O'HARA'S  report  of  the  suc- 
cessful working  out  of  the  Oregon 
minimum  wage  law  was  the  new  and  strik- 
ing feature  of  the  program  of  the  com- 
mittee on  standards  of  living  and  labor. 
Page  238. 

'J'llE  committee  on  public  charities  came 
out  strongly  against  haphazard  legis- 
lation, and  in  favor  of  uniform  grounds 
for  commitment  to  state  institutions.  Page 
238. 

JJKTTER  laws  and  better  law-enforce- 
ment, and  the  growing  public  opinion 
against  permitting  segregated  vice  districts 
were  two  of  the  strong  points  made  by  the 
committee  on  social  hygiene.  The  Memphis 
red  light  district  furnished  a  timely  exam- 
ple. Page  239. 

RURAL  health  and  hygiene  and  the  or- 
ganization of  work  to  prevent  cancer 
led  in  the  discussions  of  the  health  com- 
mittee.    Page  239. 

(^RAHAM    TAYLOR'S    presidential    ad- 
dress on  the  county.    His  plea  was  for 
better   organization   and   better   public  ser- 
vice.    Page  240. 

T7IGHT  other  social  bodies,  sectional,  ra- 
'    cial  or  specialized  in  scope,  met  jointly 
with  the  national  conference  at   Memphis. 
Page  244. 

A  week  earlier  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Congress  laid  stress  on  considering 
the  family  rather  than  the  individual  in  the 
prevention  and  the  treatment  of  tuberculo- 
sis. Page  229. 
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EW  PENNSYLVANIA  HOUSING 
ASSOCIATION 


has    gone    on 
record      for     state-wide      housing      re- 
form.     In    a   conference    held    at    Har- 
risburg   delegates    from    nineteen    cities 
organized  an  association  definitely  com- 
mitted to  a  program  to  secure  housing 
legislation     for    rural    communities    as 
well    as    large    cities    and    community 
planning    for    all,    irrespective    of    size. 
;    for    concerted    action    was    felt 
because  of   recent   legislation  empower- 
ihc  cities   of  the   state  to  organize 
tow  n  planning  commissions,  and  especi- 
ally  on    account   of   the   prospective  re- 
of  the  State   Building  Codes  Com- 
-lon  which  for  three  years  has  been 
drafting  a  comprehensive  code   for  the 
entire  state. 

This    codes    commission    has    taken 

advantage  of  the  phraseology  of  the  res- 

olution  creating  their  office   to  enlarge 

u[>on  the  usual  building  code  so  as  to 

include   housing   provisions   and   to   ex- 

'.   state   supervision    under   both   sets 

regulations    to    cities    as    well    as    to 

'   areas. 

While  there  was  general  acknowledg- 
ment at  the  conference  of  the  necessity 
'.iws  regulating  dwellings  there  was 
also  a  strong  demand  for  other  methods 
of  attacking  the  housing  problem.  Sev- 
eral speakers  dwelt  upon  the  prime  im- 
portance of  enforcing  such  laws  as  we 
now  have.  'The  person  who  laid  most 
••tress  upon  this  was  Mrs.  Franklin  P. 
lams  of  Pittsburgh. 

-tant  director  Wilson  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Department  of  Public  Health 
;md  <  harities  showed  clearly  the  dif- 
ficulties of  those  who  would  enforce 
legislation.  He  exposed  the  methods  of 
the  gang  politicians  in  Philadelphia,  in 
thwarting  the  enforcement  of  health 
regulations  ami  in  turning  the  Rnr 

Health    under    the    former    -vim 
tration  into  the  most  gang-ridden  branch 

•he  city  government.  N'ot  until  the 
man  who  had  the  responsibility  of  en- 
forcing existing  legislation  was  freed 
from  the  blight  of  politics  would  any  law 
be  of  much  avail  to  any  community,  he 


A  paper  that  appealed  particularly  to 
representatives  from  commercial  bodies 
was  given  by  Carol  Aronovici  of  the 
Philadelphia  Suburban  Planning  Asso- 
ciation. He  warned  the  small  cities  that 
their  program  of  community  boosting 
would  react  decidedly  unless  community 
planning  went  ahead  of  it. 

Gifford  Pinchot  and  Congressman 
Bailey  both  emphasized  the  importance 
of  a  proper  system  of  taxation  in  any 
program  for  community  betterment. 
There  was  a  tendency  to  trace  back  the 
cost  of  housing  to  economic  conditions 
that  affected  building  material  and  price 
of  labor,  while  the  lack  of  community 
foresight  which  permitted  local  im- 
provements to  be  inaugurated  without 
respect  to  their  ultimate  effect  upon  the 
critical  consideration. 
homes  of  the  people  also  came  in  for 

The  following  were  elected  officers 
of  the  newly  created  Pennsylvania  State 
Housing  Association:  president,  Samuel 
S.  Pels.  Philadelphia;  vice  presidents. 
P.  Hill.  Pittsburgh,  D.  W.  Harper. 
Krie;  secretary.  Sherrard  Ewing,  Read- 
ing; and  treasurer.  William  Jennings, 
HarrUburg. 

Thirty  men  and  women  were  elected 
to  membership  on  the  board  of  directors 
from  widely  scattered  cities  and  bor- 
oughs throughout  the  state. 
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IBS   YEARS  OF   CAMPAIGNING 
AGAINST  TUBBRCUl  OSIS 


THAT  THE  anti-tuberculosis  cam- 
paign is  being  furthered  throughout  the 
ted  States  along  lines  of  more  inten- 
sive as  well  as  more  co-ordinate  endeavor 
was  evident  at  the  tenth  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
held  in  Washington.  D.  C..  May  7-8. 

Problems  of  particular  interest  relat- 
ing to  family  care  as  opposed  to  indi- 
vidual care,  what  to  do  with  the  dis- 
charged consumptive,  the  relation  of 
childhood  to  tuberculosis,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  tuberculosis  to  the  public  health 
compaign  with  the  possible  expansion 
of  work,  were  discussed. 

Dr.  John  H.  Lowman  of  Cleveland, 
president  of  the  association,  sounded  the 
keynote  of  the  conference,  pointing 


out  that  the  time  has  come  in  the  anti- 
tuberculosis  movement  to  transfer  in- 
terest in  the  individual  alone  to  inter- 
est in  the  family  as  a  unit  of  approach. 

"Too  great  individualism,  too  much 
concentration  on  the  patient,"  said  he, 
"insulates  too  sharply  the  man  in  trou- 
ble as  well  as  the  social  agent  who 
strives  to  help  him  and  isolates  the  so- 
ciety in  which  both  are  so  intimately 
concerned.  The  tuberculosis  question 
cannot  be  treated  from  the  individual 
case." 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  discus- 
sion of  the  entire  conference  centered 
about  the  session  devoted  to  Medical 
Examination  of  Employes.  Dr.  Theo- 
dore B.  Sachs,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Tuberculosis  Institute,  presided.  Chi-' 
cago's  experiment  in  this  interesting 
work  was  told  by  Dr.  Sachs,  Dr.  Harry 
E.  Mock,  and  Dr.  James  A.  Britton  of 
Chicago.  The  plan  is  to  examine  each 
applicant  as  he  enters  employment  and 
to  repeat  the  examinations  thereafter 
every  six  months.  In  Chicago  the 
workers  are  followed  up  in  their  homes 
by  visiting  nurses,  who  seek  to  protect 
the  health  of  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily. To  this  point  Samuel  Gompers. 
president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  who  discussed  the  subject, 
took  vigorous  exception.  He  favored 
the  plan  of  medical  examination  but 
thought  the  follow-up  work  in  the  home 
by  the  employer  might  usurp  the  free- 
d'nn  of  the  home. 

The  first  section  of  the  sociological 
section  presented  papers  of  unusual  im- 
portance by  Dr.  William  Charles  White 
of  Pittsburgh  and  Dr.  James  Alexander 
Miller  of  New  York  and  Dr.  John  B. 
Hawes  of  Boston  on  problems  related 
to  the  family  and  tuberculosis.  Dr. 
White  claimed  that  "all  lines  of  tu- 
berculosis activity  lead  more  or  less  di- 
rectly back  to  the  great  truth  that  most 
of  the  implantations  of  this  disease  oc- 
cur in  childhood."  Dr.  Miller  thought 
that  the  time  had  come  to  discriminate 
with  various  cases  dealt  with,  concen- 
trating work  in  places  where  the  dan- 
ger is  greatest  and  most  acute.  Dr. 
Hawes  held  that  the  direct  infection  o? 
children  by  their  parents  or  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  who  have  tuberculo- 
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sis   is  very   largely   responsible   for   the 
spread  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Bolduan  of  New  York, 
speaking  on  the  Subsequent  History  of 
Cases  Discharged  from  Tuberculosis 
Sanatoria,  asked  if  the  time  had  not 
come  to  stop  advising  consumptives  as 
to  the  importance  of  fresh  air  in  the 
home — in  short,  to  stop  telling-  them  to 
do  the  impossible,  unless  we  take  ener- 
getic steps  to  place  all  needed  things 
within  their  reach.  It  was  easily  seen 
that  this  matter  of  dealing  justly  with' 
the  discharged  consumptive  is  one  o7 
the  most  acute  problems  of  the  anti- 
tuberculosis  crusade. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  discus- 
sions of  the  sociological  section  was  that 
led  by  Frank  H.  Mann  of  New  York 
on  the  question  of  open-air  schools. 
From  experiments  in  New  York  Mr. 
Mann  is  satisfied  that  extra  feeding  may 
be  eliminated  and  that  the  provision  for 
rest  is  not  essential.  All  schools  can 
now  be  open-air  schools  by  simply  open- 
ing the  windows,  allowing  the  children 
to  wear  their  outdoor  wraps  and  if  de- 
sired asking  them  to  bring  a  lunch  from 
home.  This  discussion  was  supported 
by  Lawrence  Veiller,  who  said:  "Pry 
open  the  windows  in  all  class  rooms  in 
all  school  houses  in  the  United  States.'"' 

Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  former  exec- 
utive secretary  of  the  association,  who 
attended  the  conference  as  a  delegate 
from  Colorado,  thought  the  success  oT 
an  organization  might  be  measured  in 
a  degree  by  the  municipal  co-operation 
it  was  able  to  secure. 

Dr.  E.  F.  McCampbell's  paper  on  the 
State  Health  Department  and  the  Tu- 
berculosis Problem  held  that  tubercu- 
losis work  in  states  such  as  Ohio  could 
be  carried  on  more  effectively  if  it  were 
co-ordinated  under  one  state  body,  like 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  He  out- 
lined the  work  which  is  being  carried 
on  under  the  recently  organized  division 
of  tuberculosis  in  his  state,  and  spoke 
of  the  satisfactory  progress  which  the 
anti-tuberculosis  campaign  is  making. 

At  the  business  session  a  resolution 
of  appreciation  was  voted  Dr.  Farrand 
for  the  splendid  work  he  accomplished 
with  the  national  association  in  his  ten 
years  of  service  as  executive  secretary. 
Officers  were  elected  as  follows :  presi- 
dent, Dr.  George  M.  Kober,  Washing- 
ton ;  vice-presidents,  Lee  K.  Frankel, 
Ph.D.,  and  Dr.  W.  Jarvis  Barlow,  Los 
Angeles :  secretary,  Dr.  Henry  Barton 
Jacobs,  Baltimore;  treasurer,  William 
II.  Baldwin,  Washington. 

At  sessions  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  tuberculosis  secretaries,  held 
in  connection  with  the  conference,  pa- 
pers were  read  by  Seymour  H.  Stone 
of  Boston,  Ernest  D.  Easton  of  New- 
ark, and  Miss  F.  Elizabeth  Crowell  oi 
New  York.  The  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  George  J.  Nelbach, 
New  York,  and  secretary-treasurer,  Sey- 
mour H.  Stone,  Boston. 
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EBTING     MUNICIPAL     NEEDS 
IN  NEW  YORK 

MUNICIPAL  needs  filled  an  import- 
ant part  in  the  program  of  the  New  York 
City  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections held  May  19-21.  The  practical 
value  of  considering  such  a  subject  was 
demonstrated  when  the  various  commit- 
tees appointed  at  last  year's  conference 
to  consider  the  question  of  municipal 
needs  rendered  accounts  of  their  work. 
The  city  budget  conference  committee 
reported  success  in  advising  the  Board 
of  Estimate  regarding  its  apportion- 
ments to  civic  and  charitable  enter- 
prizes;  the  family  desertion  committee 
reported  an  appropriation  of  $4,300  by 
the  Board  of  Estimate  for  investigators 
in  the  desertion  bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Charities;  the  committee 
on  adequate  appropriation  for  child-car- 


ing institutions  reported  an  advance  in 
rates  paid  for  the  care  of  dependent 
and  delinquent  children  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  standard  system  of  book- 
keeping in  child-caring  institutions. 

In  discussing  future  municipal  needs 
Leo  Arnstein,  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  new  committee  on  social 
welfare  which  the  present  administra- 
tion had  created  to  offer  suggestions  and 
formulate  policies  as  health,  charities 
and  corrections. 

Other  sessions  considered  Families, 
Children,  Delinquency,  Public  Health 
and  Settlements  and  Recreation. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  next  City 
Conference  are  President,  Thomas  W. 
Hynes;  1st  Vice-President,  V.  Everet 
Macy ;  Treasurer,  Edmund  J.  Butler ; 
Secretary,  John  B.  Prest. 
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MPLOYMENT  AGENCIES,  SOCIALISM  AND  UNIONISM 
ON  THE  STAND-BY  JOHN  A.  FITCH 


Probing  the 
Causes  of 
Unrest 


in 

The  third  of  a  series  of  interpre- 
tations of  the  hearing  before  the 
Federal  Industrial  Relations 
Commission  by  a  staff  represent- 
ative of  The  Survey. 


With  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
heckling  and  challenging  Morris  Hill- 
quit,  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Socialist  Party,  and  with 
Mr.  Hillquit  baiting  and  worrying  Mr. 
Gompers,  the  scene  before  the  Federal 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  in 
New  York  city  last  week  was  intensely 
interesting,  if  not  overwhelmingly  edify- 
ing. 

The  first  half  of  the  week  was  de- 
voted to  a  consideration  of  the  problem 
of  finding  employment;  the  latter  half 
gave  opportunity  to  representatives  of 
the  American  Federation,  of  Labor,  the 
Socialist  Party  and  the  Industrial  Work- 
ers of  the  World  to  explain  their  pur- 
poses and  methods. 

William  Leiserson,  superintendent  of 
state  employment  offices  in  Wisconsin, 
had  charge  of  the  hearings  on  employ- 
ment. Witnesses,  representing  civic  and 
philanthropic  societies  and  public  and 
private  employment  bureaus,  were  asked 
to  give  their  views  on  the  adequacy  of 
existing  agencies  for  distributing  labor 
and  for  disseminating  information  re- 


garding opportunities   for  employment. 

The  private  employment  agents  them- 
selves gave  convincing  evidence  of  their 
shortcomings.  Total  lack  of  co-operation, 
inability  or  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
the  average  agent  to  investigate  fully  a 
call  for  labor,  and  a  deeper  concern  for 
profits  than  for  meeting  the  problem  of 
unemployment,  were  some  of  the  funda- 
mental defects  which  the  testimony  dis- 
closed. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Atwood,  who  has  conducted 
an  employment  agency  in  New  York  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  whose  stan- 
dards were  commended  by  many  disin- 
terested witneses,  told  of  a  call  last  win- 
ter from  near  Albany  for  twenty-five 
men.  Accidentally  she  discovered  that 
five  other  agencies  had  received  an  iden- 
tical order  from  the  same  firm.  She 
got  the  company  on  the  long  distance 
telephone  and  inquired  whether  they 
needed  25  men  or  ISO.  They  replied 
that  twenty-five  were  wanted.  Accord- 
ingly, she  made  no  attempt  to  fill  the 
order. 

The  other  five  agencies  made  no  in- 
quiry, but  sent  men.  125  men  there- 
fore reported  for  work,  and  the  first 
twenty-five  got  the  jobs.  There  was  no 
other  work  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  others 
had  no  alternative  but  to  beat  their  way 
back  to  New  York. 

James  E.  March,  who  for  twenty-eight 
years  held  an  exclusive  contract  for  fur- 
nishing track  laborers  to  the  eastern 
divisions  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  described 
bis  method  of  dealing  with  this  labor. 
He  charges  the  laborers  a  fee  of  10  per 
cent  of  the  first  month's  wages  (the 
railroad  pays  them  $1.25  a  day).  He 
houses  them  in  box  cars  with  wooden 
bunks  built  in,  and  charges  each  man 
a  dollar  for  a  mattress  and  a  dollar 
and  seventy-five  cents  for  a  blanket.  In 
each  camp  he  maintains  a  store  or  com- 
missary, and  sells  provisions  to  the 
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men,  which  they  cook  themselves.  The 
amount  the  men  have  left  at  the  end  of 
a  month,  on  a  wage  of  $1.25  a  day, 
may  be  imagined.  March  admitted  that 
25  to  30  per  cent  of  his  men  leave  after 
every  pay  day.  That  enables  him  to  send 
more  men  and  get  more  fees. 

It  is  by  such  methods,  students  of  the 
subject  told  the  commission,  that  un- 
employed men  tend  to  become  unemploy- 
able. Mrs.  At  wood  declared  that  if 
there  were  200,000  unemployed  men  in 
New  York  last  winter,  100,000  of  them 
were  unemployable. 

The  commission  has  a  tentative  plan, 
the  essentials  of  which  were  favored  by 
most  of  the  witnesses,  which  is  designed 
to  remedy  most  of  the  obvious  defects 
inherent  in  the  present  unregulated  sys- 
tem of  private  agencies.  By  establish- 
ing a  network  of  governmental  labor  ex- 
changes all  over  the  country,  and  by 
strictly  supervising  the  private  agencies 
and  requiring  them  to  make  regular  re- 
ports to  the  government,  it  would  be 
possible  to  furnish  reliable  information 
to  workers  looking  for  jobs,  and  to  em- 
ployers looking  for  help.  With  adequate 
inspection  powers,  which  the  plan  also 
includes,  the  exploiting  of  men  in  labor 
camps  could  be  greatly  checked. 

VINCENT  ST.  JOHN,  secretary, 
and  Joseph  Ettor,  general  organizer, 
explained  the  policies  and  aims  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  St  John  declared  that  any 
methods  in  industrial  difficulties  that 
seemed  to  be  effective  would  be  favored 
by  his  organization.  It  would  not  stop 
at  injury,  either  to  property  or  persons. 

"Why  should  we  hesitate  about  de- 
stroying property?"  he  asked.  "It  isn't 
ours.  Instead,  the  employer  uses  it  to 
our  disadvantage  whenever  he  can. 
Furthermore,  he  isn't  careful  about  our 
property,  our  physical  and  mental  power, 
the  only  property  we  have.  He  sends 
us  into  the  mines  as  children,  without  a 
semblance  of  an  education,  speeds  us 
up,  underpays  us,  wears  out  our  bodies, 
and  then,  without  a  thought  for  our 
well-being,  throws  us  on  the  scrap  heap 
or  abandons  us  to  the  poor  house  when 
we  are  no  longer  useful." 

Violence,  he  told  the  commission,  is 
not  the  choice  of  the  working  people. 
It  is  forced  upon  them,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  their  ends  can  be  ac- 
complished through  its  employment. 
Success  depends  on  one  thing  only,  an 
organization  effective  enough  to  secure 
control.  Violence  will  then  disappear. 

St.  John  and  Ettor  both  declared  that 
time  contracts  will  not  be  made  by  the 
I.  W.  W.  With  a  time  contract  an  em- 
ployer has  a  period  secure  from  de- 
mands on  the  part  of  labor  in  which  he 
can  make  preparation  for  the  conflict 
that  may  come.  The  workers,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  given  up  their 
right  to  press  any  advantage  that  might 
arise  during  the  term  of  the  contract. 
The  only  I.  W.  W.  contract  that  can 


be  made  with  an  employer  is  an  agree- 
ment to  go  back  to  work  when  the  em- 
ployer is  ready  to  establish  the  condi- 
tions that  may  have  been  demanded. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  I.  W.  W.  favors  arbitration,  Ettor 
replied  that  the  policy  of  having  ques- 
tions threshed  out  by  committees  of  em- 
ployers and  workmen  is  favored.  He 
said  the  organization  would  be  opposed 
"to  bringing  in  an  outsider  because  the 
third  man  in  an  industrial  dispute  is 
usually  an  employer  "who  has  so  or- 
ganized his  own  business  as  to  have  time 
to  engage  in  a  social  sport  known  as 
'civic  duty.' " 

The  present  paid-up  membership  of 
the  I.  W.  W.,  according  to  St.  John,  is 
just  over  14,000. 

ORRIS  HILLQUI I  \v>  delegated 
by  the  Socialist  Party  to  explain 
that  movement  to  the  commission.  He 
declared  that  the  growth  of  the  factory 
system  had  so  changed  conditions  that 
it  had  led  to  the  separation  of  society 
into  two  distinct  classes,  the  capitalist, 
or  employing  class,  and  the  workers. 

When  Mr.  Hillquit  left  the  stand, 
Chairman  Walsh  announced  that  Sam- 
uel Gompers  would  cross-examine  Mr. 
Hillquit,  after  which  the  tables  would 
be  turned  and  Mr.  Hillquit  would  cross- 
examine  Mr.  Gompers.  For  the  better 
part  of  two  days,  then,  from  Thursday 
noon  to  Saturday  noon,  there  was  a 
battle  of  wits  between  these  two  men. 

It  was  not  a  debate.  Each  directed 
his  best  energies  to  putting  the  other 
"in  a  hole."  Gompers'  attitude  was  one 
of  scorn  for  the  "dreamers"  of  the  So- 
cialist Party.  Hillquit  considered  the 
present  leaders  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  "somewhat  archaic, 
somewhat  antiquated,  and  not  progres- 
sive enough"  to  meet  the  economic  prob- 
lems arising  today. 

Mr.  Gompers  read  into  the  record  ex- 
tracts from  articles  and  speeches  by 
Eugene  V.  Debs.  He  developed  the  fact 
that  Debs  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  I.  W.  W.  and  asked  whether 
the  attitude  of  the  man  who  has  been 
three  times  the  candidate  of  the  Social- 
ist Party  for  president  did  not  indicate 
that  Socialists  arc  opposed  to  the  trade 
union  movement. 

Mr.  Hillquit  admitted  that  Debs, 
though  he  has  left  the  I.  W.  W.,  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  is  not  well  adapted  to 
promoting  the  interests  of  wage-earn- 
ers. But  Mr.  Hillquit  denied  that  this 
in  any  way  committed  the  Socialist 
Party  to  that  idea.  Personally,  while 
not  agreeing  with  the  present  leaders, 
he  thought  the  federation  is  going  for- 
ward and  is  serving  the  working  peo- 
ple. He  said  he  was  opposed  to  the 
I.  W.  W.,  but  he  thought  its  existence 
has  a  significance  that  leaders  of  the 
older  organization  have  failed  to  recog- 
nize. He  charged  the  federation  with 


having  been  slow  to  look  out  for  the 
interests  of  the  unskilled  laborers. 

To  this  Mr.  Gompers  replied  that  the 
federation  is  spending  more  time  and 
money  on  organizing  the  unskilled  than 
on  any  other  one  object.  They  have 
organized  in  a  single  year,  he  declared, 
more  unskilled  workers  than  the  entire 
membership  of  the  I.  W.  W. 

With  Mr.  Gompers  on  the  stand, 
Mr.  Hillquit  endeavored  to  show  that 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  is  in  favor  of  the  Social- 
ist platform.  He  secured  from  the  wit- 
ness the  admission  that  every  plank  in 
the  legislative  program  is  favored  by 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  except  the  minimum 
wage  and  legislative  regulation  of  hours 
of  labor  for  men. 

"Then  you  agree  with  the  Socialists?" 
suggested  Hillquit. 

"Before  the  Socialists  had  thought  of 
those  things  the  trade  union  men  were 
working  for  them,"  replied  Gompers. 
"You  have  purloined  your  planks  from 
the  labor  movement." 

Mr.  Hillquit  tried  to  get  from  the  wit- 
ness a  statement  of  how  far  the  trade 
unions  are  likely  to  go  in  their  demands. 
"Will  there  ever  come  a  time  when  the 
workers  will  be  satisfied?" 

"Not  if  I  know  human  nature,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Gompers.  He  would  not  say, 
however,  that  the  workers  will  continue 
until  they  secure  the  "full  product  of 
their  toil." 

"The  intelligent  workmen,"  said  Mr. 
Gompers,  "prefer  to  deal  with  today's 
problems,  in  order  to  make  tomorrow 
better  than  today,  rather  than  to  con- 
cern themselves  with  a  picture  and  a 
dream." 

"Has  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  a  philosophy  and  a  purpose,  or 
is  it  only  working  blindly  from  day  to 
day?"  asked  Mr.  Hillquit. 

Mr.  Gompers  refused  to  answer  this 
question,  declaring  it  insulting. 

Mr.  Hillquit  drew  from  the  witness 
the  statement  that  the  interests  of  em- 
ployers and  their  workmen  are  not  har- 
monious and  cannot  be  made  so.  He 
then  criticised  Mr.  Gompers  for  his  af- 
filiation with  the  National  Civic  Feder- 
ation. To  this  Mr.  Gompers  replied 
that  he  would  accept  the  aid  of  anyone 
in  furthering  the  interests  of  labor. 

f~^\  N  Saturday  morning  Max  Hayes, 
^>^  an  organizer  of  the  Typographical 
Union,  explained  his  position  as  a  Social- 
ist and  a  member  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  The  aims  of  the  two 
organizations  were  in  his  opinion,  quite 
consistent.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Fed- 
eration has  never  taken  official  action 
with  respect  to  the  minimum  wage.  The 
Ohio  Federation  of  Labor  and  many 
other  labor  bodies  are  on  record  as  fav- 
oring such  legislation.  He  also  insisted 
that  the  federation  is  taking  an  interest 
in  the  unskilled,  and  is  moving,  though 
not  as  fast  as  he  would  desire,  toward 
the  industrial  form  of  organization. 


The  Meetings  at  Memphis 

Forty-first  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction 


THE  group  of  national  social  organi- 
zations which  center  their  annual 
meetings  around  those  of  the  parent 
body,  the  National  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction,  have  always  proved 
a  quickening  force  in  the  conference 
city.  This  was  peculiarly  the  case  in 
Memphis. 

It  seemed  quite  in  keeping  that  a  con- 
ference at  which  the  keynote  of  the 
presidential  address  was  efficient  public 
service  in  the  county  should  be  held  in  a 
community  which  has  achieved  commis- 
sion government  for  the  city  of  Mem- 
phis and  in  part  for  Shelby  county. 

Memphis  is  interesting  and  good  to 
look  upon.  Here  is  a  city  which  is 
ringed  round  with  a  green  boulevard  and 
has  preserved  in  broad  acres  of  park- 
land the  trees  and  flowers  just  as  they 
grew  when  Chief  Chisca  led  the  Chick- 
asaws  west  from  the  seaboard  to  the 
Mississippi;  a  city  which,  without  a 
break  from  Mark  Twain's  river  days, 
has  rendered  notable  medical  service  to 
its  residents  and  to  the  strangers  with- 
in its  water  gates;  a  city  whose  Juve- 
nile Court  not  only  deals  with  delin- 
quents but  supervises  the  newsboys,  re- 
warding those  who  toe  its  mark  with 
the  most  profitable  corners,  and  licenses 
the  caddies  on  the  public  golf  links;  a 
city,  half  black,  that  has  found  an  ef- 
ficient working  basis  for  its  white  and 
colored  charities;  a  community  which 
has  taught  Negro  gangs  on  the  cotton 
presses  to  work  with  something  like  the 
speed  and  precision  of  New  England 
factory  hands  while,  a  block  distant,  the 
typical  darky  drives  a  meandering  mule 
to  a  creaking  two-wheeled  cart,  singing 
the  while  in  pure  content  at  the  sun 
which  warms  his  back. 

Memphis  has  historical  background 
for  its  organized  health  work  and  its 
organized  charities  in  the  latest  and 
worst  of  its  yellow  fever  epidemics, 
that  of  1878.  The  plague  which  re- 
duced the  population,  by  death  and  re- 
moval, from  100,000  to  10,000,  led  to 
the  installing  of  one  of  the  first  city 
sewer  systems  in  the  country,  by  Colonel 
Waring,  then  a  young  engineer  in  New 
England  who  was  yet  to  make  his  mark 
as  the  man  who  wiped  New  York  clean. 
And  it  led,  through  the  pressing  need  of 
the  stricken  families,  to  a  visit  by  Gen- 
eral Roelif  Brinckerhoff  who  helped  the 
women's  clubs  organize  their  charities 
to  displace  police  doles. 

One  of  the  impressive  factors  in  the 
social  welfare  of  Memphis  is  the  As- 
sociated Charities  under  the  picturesque 
leadership  of  James  P.  Kranz.  its  gen- 
eral secretary.  There  was  much  talk  of 
the  socialized  police  of  Memphis.  There 
are  one  hundred  patrolmen,  every  one 
of  whom  is  familiar  with  the  work  of 
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the  Associated  Charities,  and  will  refer 
any  street  applicant  to  its  office. 

Recently  an  emergency  call  came  to 
the  Associated  Charities  just  as  Kranz 
was  leaving  to  keep  an  important  ap- 
pointment. After  writing  out  a  grocery- 
order  he  asked  the  police  captain  to 
request  the  patrolman  on  the  beat  from 
which  the  application  came,  to  call  at 
the  house  and  leave  the  order  if  he 
found  conditions  bad,  summoning  an  am- 
bulance if  he  found  sickness.  At  eight 
o'clock  that  night  Kranz  received  a  tele- 
phone message  from  the  captain  saying 
that  there  was  no  acute  illness,  but  that 
there  did  seem  to  be  a  lack  of  food  and 
the  patrolman  had  left  the  grocery  or- 
der. 

This  forty-first  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction  had  thus  an 
interesting  setting  and  it  developed  un- 
usual features.  It  was  the  first  to  be 
attended  by  a  delegation  from  the  trades 
and  labor  council,  marshalled  in  by 
President  Graham  Taylor  himself,  and 
by  a  squad  of  poltcemen  who  heard  the 
discussions  before  the  corrections  com- 
mittee. And  it  took  a  friendly  but  strong 
hand  in  various  local  problems. 

The  local  matter  that  may  very 
likely  stick  longest  in  the  memories  of 
the  delegates  and  the  crops  of  the  Mem- 


phians  was  the  red  light  district.  At  the 
first  meeting  of  the  social  hygiene  sec- 
tion, Rabbi  Emanuel  Sternheim  of 
Greenville,  Miss.,  rose  in  the  discussion 
to  brand  the  Memphis  district  as  the 
worst  he  had  ever  seen.  He  told  of 
leading  a  party  of  conference  members 
through  its  streets  the  night  before — 
Sunday  night — and  called  upon  the  con- 
ference to  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  of  reform.  Nightly  thereafter, 
conference  members,  men  and  women, 
in  twos  and  threes  and  larger  parties, 
followed  in  his  steps. 

They  saw  much  to  condemn :  a  tol- 
erated district  a  stone's  throw  from 
Main  street ;  open  advertisement  in  the 
names  on  the  doors  and  the  bright  lights 
in  the  halls ;  women  soliciting  from  the 
steps  and  on  the  sidewalks  and,  in  at 
least  one  case,  a  young  girl  acting  as 
lure;  pianos  playing,  automobiles  wait- 
ing, young  fellows  going  "down  the 
line"  from  house  to  house. 

Those  of  the  conference  who  went 
into  the  houses  included  Maude  E. 
Miner  of  Waverley  House,  New  York, 
Martha  P.  Falconer  of  Sleighton  Farm, 
near  Philadelphia,  and  others  who  have 
broad  experience  with  delinquent  girls 
and  in  controlling  vice.  They  saw  more. 
The  girls  are  younger  than  in  many 
cities — Miss  Miner  found  at  least  two 
of  18  years — and  all  are  American  born 
of  American  stock,  the  daughters  of 
Tennessee  and  Alabama,  Arkansas  and 
Oklahoma  and  Mississippi. 

The  district  does  not  segregate  vice 
here  more  than  elsewhere.  Memphis 
has  scattered  parlor  houses,  lodging 
houses,  flats  in  business  blocks,  hotels 
which  admit  unlawful  trade,  street  walk- 
ing, and  at  least  one  amusement  park 
dance  hall  in  which  supervision,  if  there 
be  any,  fails  to  purge  its  floor  of  the 
freest  mingling  of  girls  from  shops  and 
girls  from  Gayoso  street. 

Many  of  the  people  of  Memphis  re- 
sented all  this  as  prying.  They  felt  that 
their  guests  were  exceeding  the  priv- 
ileges of  hospitality  in  thus  overhauling 
the  social  plumbing  and  peeping  behind 
discreetly  closed  doors  to  see  if  the  serv- 
ants had  swept  the  corners  clean.  But 
others  were  willing  to  listen. 

Miss  Miner,  Mrs.  Falconer,  James  B. 
Reynolds  and  Dr.  William  F.  Snow  of 
the  American  Social  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion, Frederick  H.  Whitin  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fourteen  in  New  York,  con- 
ferred with  the  mayor,  the  chief  of 
police,  the  chief  probation  officer  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  and  made  some  progress. 

They  found  city  officials  pretty  firm  in 
the  belief  that  conditions  are  not  bad 
and  that  the  21-year  age  of  consent  was 
a  real  protection.  But  the  latter  com- 
fortable assurance  fell  before  Miss 
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Miner  who  showed  that  the  law  is  a 
dead  letter  because  of  a  qualification. 
The  age  fixed  is  21,  unless  a  girl  has 
previously  led  an  immoral  life,  when  it 
is  12.  Thus  a  girl  of  16— or  of  13— 
found  in  a  disorderly  house  is  not  pro- 
tected because  she  is  quite  obviously 
leading  an  immoral  life.  The  statute 
fixes  21,  the  fact  12,  which  is  perhaps 
as  exact  a  reversal  of  a  law's  plain  in- 
tent as  could  anywhere  be  found.  Furth- 
ermore, the  police  pass  on  the  age  of 
girls  arriving  in  town  and  their  whole 
procedure  has  been  to  ask  the  girl  her 
age  and  solemnly  set  it  down. 

The  suggestion  left  with  the  city  of- 
ficials was,  for  local  reasons,  not  to  fol- 
low the  recent  example  of  some  other 
southern  cities  in  trying  to  make  a  clean 
ep  of  the  district — not  to  snuff  the- 
red  lights  in  one  big  snuff,  for  fear 
they  might  gain  strength  of  the  city's 
indifference  to  burn  the  brighter.  But 
gradually,  house  by  house,  to  close 
up  the  district,  as  Pittsburgh  did.  To 
see  to  it  that  when  an  establishment 
failed  or  was  closed,  no  other  opened 
there  or  elsewhere  to  take  its  place,  so 
that  there  would  be  a  permanent  net 
gain  of  one. 

The  time  for  such  action  seemed  ripe. 
It  was-  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the 
madams    that    their    business    has    been 
hard   hit  by   the   state  prohibition   law. 
Two   houses   have   closed    in    the   best- 
paying  block.    None  of  the  others  dares 
sell  liquor  except  the  very  light  "Brew- 
ette,"  malted  with  such  an  infinitesimal 
amount  of  alcohol  that  it  ducks  under 
the    law.      The    city    has    a    reputation 
among  traveling   men   and   other   tran- 
sients of  being  "closed."    If  music  were 
prohibited  now  so  that  boys  would  not 
go  there  to  dance — if  prostitution  were 
reduced  to  a  sheer  case  of  prostitution 
without   the  spangles  of  amusement— a 
forward  step  would  be  taken. 
The    real    case    against   a   segregated 
trict  was  brought  home  by  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds at  an  evening  meeting' in  the  Or- 
pheum  theater.    More  than  one  thousand 
people  were  present,  half  of  them  M«n- 
phians. 

"I    visited   last    night    the   segregated 
district  of  Memphis,  located  in  the  popti- 
s  quarter  of  the  city,"  he  said.     "I 
saw  not  only  lewd  men  and  women  open- 
ly bartering,  but  in  their  midst  groups 
>f    children,    boys    and    girls,    in    plain 
sight  and  hearing  of  the  noisy  solicita- 
fron  the  windows,  obscene  talk  and 
gestures    on    the    sidewalk— a    day    and 
night   school   of  poisonous  precept  and 
sample.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  hence 
some  of  these  children  will  come  before 
bar   of  justice    for   crimes   of   pas- 
sion or  lawlessness.  But  one  who  should 
be  indicted  as  an  accessory  before  the 
fact  of  their  crimes  will  not  stand  with 
them   before  the  bar  of  justice.     That 
one  is  the  city  of  Memphis,  responsible 
r  creating  and  continuing  their  com- 
pulsory training  in  debauchery ." 

There   is   a    spirit   of   indifference   to 
prostitution  in  the  town  that  was  hnr<! 
for  some  visitors  to  understand.     It 
roots,  perhaps,  in  the  preoccupation 
people  sorely  tried,  harassed  bv  war  and 
smitten  by  plague,  only  recently  coming 
to  its  own  a*  a  community:  perhaps  in 
an   unconscious   recognition   of  the   hu- 


man quality  of  the  prostitute  which  is 
enduringly  expressed  in  that  most  cur- 
ious monument  in  its  cemetery — a  mon- 
ument to  a  prostitute  erected  by  sub- 
scription. During  the  decimating  yellow 
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fever  epidemic  of  the  70's,  the  keeper 
of  the  largest  brothel  in  town  turned 
her  house  into  a  hospital,  her  girls  into 
nurses  and  spent  her  capital  for  the  sick. 
\\  hen  she  died,  some  of  her  fellow 
townsmen  marked  her  grave  with  a 
monument. 

Hut  at  least  one  woman  in  Memphis 
has  seen  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 
She  is  the  keeper  of  a  brothel,  a  recent 
arrival  who  was  driven  out  of  a  similar 
occupation  in  \Yashington  when  Con- 
gress passed  the  Kenyon  bill.  She  went 
to  the  big  evening  meeting  of  the  social 
hygiene  section  with  a  delegate  from 
Washington,  heard  the  speakers  from 
out  of  town  and  looked  at  the  faces  o! 
the  audience  from  in  town.  As  they 
went  out  she  said,  "Well,  I  see  I've  got 
to  move  again." 

The    "new    democracy"    appeared    at 
Memphis,   not  as  a  program   topic   for 
discussion  but  as  an  issue  live  enough" 
to  concern  very  pointedly  the  conference 
organization  itself.     For  the  committee 
on  nominations  submitted  a  recommen- 
dation   for    a    radical    change    in    the 
method    of   electing   the   president    and 
the  conference  voted  to  have  a  special 
committee  consider  and  report  next  year 
on  ways  in  which  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  membership  may  express  more  di- 
rectly and  definitely   its  preference   for 
president.     And  in  the  sessions  of  the 
National    Federation    of    Settlements    a 
vigorous  discussion  arose  over  the  rela- 
tions of  trustees  to  residents  in  the  con- 
trol of  settlement  policies  and  activities. 
Dissatisfaction      with      the      present 
method  of  choosing  the  conference  pres- 
ident was  apparent  in  a  twofold  way. 
Some  of  the  public  charity  officials  com- 
plained  that   the   conference   had  come 
under    the    domination    of    a    "charity 
trust"  with  an  "interlocking  directorate" 
of  leaders  in  the  field  of  voluntary  ef- 
fort.    They  contended   that   the   public 
officials  were  not  getting  a  square  deal, 
that  in  ten  years  only  one  president  hao" 
been  chosen   from  the  group. 

This  complaint  was  very  effectively 
answered  by  the  fact  that  of  this  year's 
nominating  committee  all  but  two  were 
public  charity  officials,  and  by  the  ap- 
plause which  greeted  the  reading  of  the 
names  of  the  presidents  of  the  last  de- 
cade representing  North  and  South, 
Catholic.  Protestant  and  Jew,  public 
and  volunteer  workers. 

Entirely  distinct  from  this  complaint 
was  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  nominat- 
ing committee  with  the  present  method 
as  seeming  to  give  ground  for  such  a 
complaint  to  arise.  It  saw  that  the 
present  method,  under  which-  the  con- 
ference votes  on  the  adoption  of  the 
report  of  the  nominating  committee  im- 
mediately after  the  report  is  rendered, 
gives  no  time  for  members  to  consider 
the  report  or  whether  they  may 
desire  to  make  nominations  from  the 
floor.  Throughout  the  membership  there 
was  almost  unanimous  feeling  that 
twenty-four  hours  should  elapse  be- 
tween the  report  and  the  action  of  the 
conference  upon  it. 

Recognizing  that  "a  sentiment  exists 
that  not  sufficient  opportunity  is  afford- 
ed for  individual  choice  in  the  select ; 
of  officers."  the  committee  recommended 
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the  following  plan:  committee  on  nom- 
inations to  be  appointed  by  the  president 
as  at  present ;  three  nominees  for  presi- 
dent to  be  reported  by  it  not  later  than 
three  days  before  the  close  (Sf  the  con- 
ference; members  of  the  conference  to 
vote  by  ballot  on  these  nominees  on  a 
day  designated  by  the  nominating  com- 
mittee; the  balance  of  the  ticket  to  be 
submitted  by  the  committee  as  at  pres- 
ent, after  the  result  of  the  election  of 
the  president  is  declared. 

This  plan  was  vigorously  criticized 
on  two  grounds — that  it  was  not  dem- 
ocratic enough  in  that  only  members 
present  at  the  conference  would  have 
opportunity  to  vote,  and  that  it  would 
inject  into  the  conference  electioneer- 
ing, which  everyone  felt  would  be  un- 
fortunate. A  further  point  against  it 
was  that  each  year  there  would  be  pres- 
ent a  large  proportion  of  new  members 
from  the  conference  city,  unacquainted 
with  the  traditions  and  methods  of  the 
organization. 

Some  of  the  members  felt  that  these 
objections  would  be  overcome  and  a 
better  method  provided  if  there  were 
held  each  year  a  few  weeks  before  the 
conference  a  preferential  vote,  members 
being  asked  to  fill  in  a  ballot  giving  the 
nominating  committee  their  first,  sec- 
ond and  third  choices  for  president,  this 
vote,  however,  not  to  be  binding  on  the 
committee. 

These  members  also  felt  that  an  un- 
derlying cause  for  dissatisfaction  exists 
in  the  present  provision  whereby  all  ex- 
presidents  of  the  conference  are  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee. 

Without  considering  any  of  these  sug- 
gestions, the  recommendation  of  the 
nominating  committee  being  the  only 
one  actually  before  the  conference  it 
was  voted  that  the  president  appoint  a 
committee  to  report  next  year  on  var- 
ious plans  for  giving  the  members  of 
the  conference  larger  participation  in 
the  choice  of  officers.  Members  were 
urged  to  submit  their  views  and  sug- 
gestions to  this  committee.  A  resolu- 
tion was  also  passed  requesting  the  pres- 
ident to  appoint  in  the  near  future  the 
nominating  and  organization  commit- 
tees for  next  year  and  to  urge  the  nom- 
inating committee  to  utilize  such  means 
as  it  sees  fit  to  take  the  entire  member- 
ship into  its  councils. 

Some  sentiment  arose  favoring  a 
change  of  name,  and  a  resolution  was 
introduced  that  the  body  be  called  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Better- 
ment Agencies.  This  resolution  was  also 
referred  to  a  committee  to  report  next 
year. 

The  race  question  was  among  those 
present,  though  it  bore  no  credentials  as 
a  delegate.  A  Negro  woman  from 
Illinois  was  refused  registration  in  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  by  a  clerk  employed  by  the 
local  committee,  until  Graham  Taylor 
peremptorily  ordered  that  her  name  be 
entered.  The  sessions  of  the  Southern 
Sociological  Conference  were  adjourned 
from  the  Orpheum  theater  to  a  white 
church  in  order  that  the  Negro  members 


might  sit  on  the  main  floor  with  their 
fellow  members. 

And  a  front  attack  was  made  on  both 
the  national  and  the  southern  bodies  by 
the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People.  W.  E. 
Burghardt  DuBois,  Joel  E.  Spingarn  of 
New  York  and  Prof.  William  Pickens 
of  Talladega  College  spoke  at  a  meet- 
ing advertised  in  the  papers  for  "all 
persons  who  love  the  truth  and  dare 
to  hear  it." 

Dr.  Spingarn,  who  was  formerly  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Columbia  Unii 
versity,  declared  that  the  movement  for 
the  protection  of  the  black  man  from 
exploitation  could  expect  no  assistance 
whatever  from  the  "social  uplift"  forces 
which  were  assembled  in  Memphis. 

"The  social  workers  of  today,"  he  de- 
clared, "occupy  the  same  obstructive  po- 
sition on  this  problem  that  the  church 
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workers  occupied  during  the  days  of 
Garrison  and  Phillips.  They  are  opposed 
to  any  discussion  of  the  fundamentals  of 
the  race  question  because  they  are 
afraid  that  it  will  offend  the  South,  and 
check  their  own  timid  propaganda. 

"If  you  go  to  a  social  worker  who  is 
interested  in  stopping  child  labor  and 
you  suggest  to  him  that  the  labor  of 
Negro  children  in  the  fields  ought  to  be 
stopped,  he  says,  'hush,  hush !'  and  in 
visible  alarm  shuts  carefully  his  office 
door." 

Many  of  the  "social  uplifters"  heard 
the  speech,  though  this  meeting  was  en- 
tirely apart  from  their  big  group  of 
conferences.  But  they  heard,  too,  other 
speeches  by  and  •  about  Negroes  that 
stuck  in  their  minds  as  some  of  the 
big  outstanding  features  of  a  solid  week 
of  good  speaking. 

Booker  T.  Washington,  before  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities,  car- 
ried strong  conviction  of  his  point  that 


the  situation  of  the  Negro  farmer  is  not 
essentially  different  from  that  of  the 
white ;  that  comfortable  houses,  rich 
fertilizer,  intelligent  farming,  proper 
tools,  a  little  ready  cash  and  good  schools 
have  precisely  the  same  effect  on  both 
races.  He  carried  conviction,  too,  in 
his  emphatic  statement  that,  for  the 
rural  Negro,  the  recent  prohibition  laws 
have  been  exceeded  in  importance  only 
by  the  emancipation  proclamation. 

And  white  men,  from  North  and 
South,  joined  heartily  in  the  rolling 
waves  of  applause — and  of  southern 
song — which  greeted  him  from  the  col- 
ored members  and  audience  of  the 
Southern  Sociological  Conference.  Like 
a  prophet,  not  of  his  people  but  of  the 
South,  Dr.  Washington  outlined  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Negro  race.  He  disposed  of 
the  old  objection  that  "niggers  can't  take 
care  of  themselves"  by  asking  the  audi- 
ence how  often  they  had  seen  a  black 
hand  extended  on  the  street  for  charity. 
He  demanded  justice  for  the  Negro,  ber 
cause  not  only  the  progress  of  the  black 
man  is  stifled  by  ignorance  and  vice,  but 
the  progress  of  white  folk,  too,  since 
science  has  proved  how  environment 
stamps  the  character  of  the  individual. 

Two  other  Negro  speakers  brought  by 
the  Southern  Sociological  Conference 
left  lasting  impressions. 

One  was  Major  R.  R.  Moton,  the  com- 
mandant of  cadets  at  Hampton,  who 
was  described  by  a  southerner  present 
as  one  of  the  biggest  and  blackest  and 
best  of  Negroes.  Giving  all  due  credit 
to  the  white  race  for  what  it  has  ac- 
complished, he  would  rather  be  a  Negro 
today  than  a  white  man,  he  said,  for 
the  backward  condition  of  his  race  gives 
the  Negro  leader  opportunities  for  ser- 
vice that  no  white  man  is  offered  by  the 
white  race.  The  backwardness  of  the 
Negro  is  the  exact  measure  of  the  Negro 
leader's  opportunity.  Booker  Washing- 
ton, he  said,  had  a  greater  opportunity 
than  Woodrow  Wilson.  The  other  was 
Dr.  C.  V.  Roman,  a  witty  colored  phy- 
sician of  Nashville.  He  contended  that 
real  religion  is  a  tremendous  force  for 
health  and  hygiene,  and  called  on  the 
record  of  venereal  disease  to  prove  it. 
He  gave  his  audience  a  sentence  that 
was  repeated  over  and  again  during  the 
conference :  "Renounce  the  impossible 
and  co-operate  with  the  inevitable."  A 
southern  white  woman,  a  social  worker, 
confessed  that  never  before  that  evening 
had  she  heard  a  Negro  speak  in  public, 
nor  heard  of  Dr.  Roman,  though  she. 
too,  came  from  Nashville. 

If  the  conference  as  a  whole,  or  in 
any  large  part,  thought  of  race  problems 
it  did  not  give  evidence  of  it.  The  con- 
ference was  there  to  discuss  social  prob- 
lems, and  the  Negro,  halving  the  popu- 
lation, was  a  big  factor  in  them. 

And  the  things  the  conference  actually 
saw  and  heard  were  interesting.  There 
was  the  Southern  Congress  with  its 
black  members  and  speakers ;  the  Mem- 
phis Associated  Charities  with  its  Negro 
committee  an  involute  part  of  the  or- 
ganized charity  that  serves  the  whole 
community,  but  raising  part  of  its  own 
funds  and  proceeding  by  action  of  its 
own  committee. 
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Children 

The  committee  on  children  catered  to 
a  variety  of  interests  in  its  program, 
from  infant  and  child  hygiene  to  the 
outlining  of  a  comprehensive  plan  of 
state  legislation  affecting  children.  One 
session  was  given  up  to  protective  so- 
cieties, and  another  to  the  organizations 
that  care  for  dependent  children,  while 
the  general  session  dealt  with  the  pro- 
motion of  child  hygiene,  the  prevention 
of  child  labor,  and  the  improvement  of 
elementary  education  in  their  relation 
to  the  conservation  of  the  child. 

In  her  Suggestions  for  Teaching  the 
Hygiene  of  Childhood,  Dr.  Frances 
Sage  Bradley  of  Atlanta  recommended 
the  holding  of  children's  health  confer- 
ences in  connection  with  schools, 
churches  and  other  organizations,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  great  mass  of 
ordinary  children  who  stand  between 
the  delicate  babies  benefited  by  the  baby 
clinic  and  the  exceptional  children  of 
the  prize  baby  contest. 

The  special  need  of  the  rural  child 
was  considered  from  another  point  of 
view  by  C.  C.  Carstens  of  Boston  in  a 
section  meeting  given  up  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  newer  methods  of  chil- 
dren's protective  work.  The  moral  con- 
ditions in  the  small  towns  and  villages 
and  in  the  country  are  frequently  de- 
plorable, and  any  social  agency  enten'ng 
the  rural  field  must  be  prepared  to  carry 
on  all  the  varieties  of  work  divided  in 
the  cities  among  many. 

Roy  Smith  Wallace  of  Philadelphia 
took  up  the  new  spirit  of  the  work  of 
protective  societies  in  cities  and  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  the  progressive  socie- 
ties of  this  class  no  longer  regarded 
their  chief  task  as  the  rescue  of  the 
child  from  intolerable  home  conditions, 
but  rather  the  treatment  of  the  familv 
as  a  whole,  and  the  rehabilitation  o? 
the  home,  if  possible. 

Standards  of  Efficiency  in  Child  Care 
was  the  topic  considered  from  the  points 
of  view  of  care  in  institutions,  by 
1  harles  H.  Johnson :  in  boarding  homes, 
by  Edwin  D.  Solenberger;  and  in  free 
family  homes  by  Wilfred  S.  Reynolds. 
Mr.  Johnson  urged  every  institution  to 
ask  itself  the  searching  questions. 
What  does  this  particular  institution 
stand  for? — What  is  its  educational,  so- 
cial, moral  and  economic  value  to  the 
community? 

Mr.  Solenberger  considered  that 
boarding  children  in  family  homes  com- 
liine*  many  of  the  advantages  of  botR 
institutions  and  of  placing  in  free  homes, 
giving  the  child  the  advantage  of  home 
care  under  the  supervision  and  control 
•he  agency  responsible  for  the  child. 

Mr.    Reynolds    described    the    natural 

reaction    that    had    occurred    in    recent 

-s  against  the  placing-out  of  all  sorts 

and    conditions    of    children     in     free 

homes. 

The  discussion  brought  out  a  strong 
feeling  of  opposition  on  the  part  of 
many  delegates  to  the  placing  of  chil- 
dren in  states  at  a  distance  from  the 
placing  organization's  central  office 
without  much  more  careful  arrange- 
ments for  responsible  supervision  than 
have  ordinarily  been  in  vogue. 
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Roger  X.  Baldwin  of  St.  Louis,  in 
answering  the  question.  How  Shall  We 
Frame  a  Consistent  Public  Policy  for 
Children?  pointed  to  the  chaos  now  ex- 
isting in  the  various  states  in  the  stand- 
ards for  the  education  and  protection 
of  normal  and  abnormal  children,  and 
advocated  the  preparation  of  a  model 
state  children's  code. 

Such  a  code  should  include  the  pro- 
tection of  the  birth  of  children  by 
eugenic  regulations,  legislation  regard- 
ing employment  of  mothers  before  and 
after  confinement,  the  reporting  of 
births,  and  the  regulation  of  midwifery, 
relief  to  poor  mothers,  support  from 
fathers  for  illegitimate  children,  com- 
pulsory education  laws,  state  wide  edu- 
cational system,  provision  for  compre- 
hensive juvenile  court  system,  provision 
for  the  relief  of  destitute  children,  and 
state  supervision  of  child-caring  agen- 
cies. 

At  the  general  session  of  the  children's 
committee  the  topic  of  the  Conservation 
of  the  Child  was  treated  under  the 
three  heads  of  the  promotion  of  child 
hygiene,  the  prevention  of  child  labor, 
and  the  function  of  the  school. 

Sherman  C.  Kingsley  of  Chicago 
pointed  out  that  the  causes  of  death* 
and  disease  in  later  life  were  being  in- 
creasingly traced  hack  to  the  neglect  oT 
child  hygiene,  that  the  mortality  in  the 


first  year  of  life  was  so  great  as  to  rank 
infancy  with  the  extra-hazardous  occu- 
pations, and  that  only  by  putting  into 
practice  our  present  knowledge  of  child 
hygiene  can  we  lay  firm  foundations  for 
the  health  of  the  race. 

Professor  W.  K.  Tate  of  the  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers  wanted 
rural  social  centers  in  the  South  con- 
sisting of  groups  of  workers,  including 
the  teacher,  the  minister  and  the  visiting 
nurse  centering  about  the  school  house, 
with  a  practice  farm  in  connection. 

A.  J.  McKelway  reviewed  the  achieve- 
ments of  ten  years  of  child  labor  re- 
form, calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  Atlanta  conference  of  1903 
that  marked  the  beginning  of  the  new 
era  for  social  reform  in  the  southern 
states,  and  that  at  this  conference  the 
late  Edgar  Gardner  Murphy,  of  Ala- 
bama, made  his  eloquent  appeal  for  the 
treatment  of  the  abuse  of  child  labor 
on  broad  national  lines.  In  1904  the 
N'aiional  Child  Labor  Committee  was 
organized,  and  now  every  state  in  the 
Union  has  some  legislation  protecting  its 
working  childrti.  Hut  in  only  a  few 
states  is  there  adequate  provision  made 
for  the  employment  of  sufficient  inspec- 
tors to  enforce  the  laws.  The  federal 
bill  now  pending  in  Congress  is  looked  to 
as  the  means  of  effecting  a  great  and 
permanent  reform  of  these  conditions. 
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Families 

The  committee  on  the  family  and  the 
community  was  charged  with  the  duty 
of  considering  several  interests  in  its 
program — those  of  charity  organization 
work,  rural  improvement,  and  the  re- 
lation, of  business  to  philanthropy. 

All  of  these  were  presented  at  the 
Sunday  evening  general  session.  The 
report  of  the  committee  on  Charity  Or- 
ganization Ideals  '•  presented  by  the 
chairman,  Eugene  T.  Lies,  general  sup- 
erintendent of^he  United  Charities  of 
Chicago,  was  a  defense  against  the 
critics  of  organized  charity  and  a  vigor- 
ous portrayal  of  the  development  of 
this  field.  It  was^  shown  that  in  this/day 
of  many  social  movements  the  hard  won 
experience  as  to  method  and  goals  of 
the  charity  organizations  offered ,  guid- 
ing lines  for  all. 

Edward  T.  Devine's  paper  on  Philan- 
thropy and  Business  traced  the  evolution 
of  the  idea' of  human  welfare  within  the 
commercial  and  industrial  field.  It  will 
be  published  in  full  in  a  later  issue  of 
THE  SURVEY. 

Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge  of  Chicago 
gave  an  illuminating  picture  of  a  .family 
set  down  in  one  of  our  large  cities,  borne 
down  upon  by  tscores  of  influences, 
handicapped  by  racial  and  national  re's- 
ervations  of  all  sorts.  An  incisive  yet 
broad  sympathy  was  shown  to  be  neces- 
sary if  the  real  state  of  the  family  group 
was  to  be  understood  and  bettered. 

Clarence  Poe,  editor  of  the  Progres- 
sive Farmer  captivated  the  audience 
with  his  plea  for  a  discriminating  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  rural  life. 
He  pictured  the  serious  lacks  of  ordi- 
nary social  opportunities  in  many  coun- 
try districts  both  North  and  South. 

The  Culture  of  Family  Life  was  treated 
from  the  religious,  the  recreational, 
the  correctional,  the  settlement  worker's 
and  the  charity  worker's  standpoints. 
These  discussions  and  indeed  all  the 
papers  presented  at  the  different  meet- 
ings of  this  section  emphasized  the  fun- 
damental importance  of  the  family  group 
as  the  center  of  our  social  life.  This 
group  needs  intensive  study  from  all 
sides  by  social  workers.  Being  pulled 
upon  from  the  exterior  as  never  before, 
its  relationships  to  every  phase  of  en- 
vironment require  keen  diagnosis  if  re- 
habilitation plans  are  to  be  of  any  valued 
Prof.  John  L.  Coulter  pointed  out  that 
the  roving  farmer  was  one  of  the  great 
hindrances  to  community  betterment  and 
to  personal  and  family  betterment.  Ever 
on  the  move,  he  cares  nothing  for  the 
development  of  health  facilities,  co-op- 
erative marketing  and  the  like.  He  does 
not  improve  his  skill  for  he  has  only 
small  interest  in  results.  His  children, 
shifting  from  school  to  school,  are  at  a 
great  disadvantage.  Not  only  farm 
ownership  but  long  tenantry  would  be 
a  solution. 

Booker  T.  Washington,  in  a  strong 
address  on  the  Rural  Negro  in  the 
South,  prescribed  better  housing,  regu- 
larity of  pay  to  employes,  better  schools, 
better  police  protection,  measures  for 
increasing  efficiency,  and  abstinence  from 
liquors  as  six  of  the  most  important 
helps  for  the  farm  Negro's  welfare. 
Seven  million  out  of  nine  million  Ne- 


groes in  the  South  are  on  farms.  With- 
out them,  southern  farming  could  not 
be  carried  on.  Ownership  of  farms  by 
Negroes  has  increased  between  1900  and 
1910  from  $177,000,000  worth  of  prop- 
erty to  $492,000,0(XI  worth,  representing 
twenty  millions  of  acres  of  land.  Dr. 
Washington  believed  simple  rural  life 
rather  than  complicated  city  life,  and 
remaining  in  the  South,  are  the  best 
things  for  the  Negro. 

A  thorough  discussion  of  family  re^ 
habilitation  work  was  had  at  the  final 
session  of  this  committee.  The  subject 
was  treated  from  the  mental  and  the 
moral  side ;  from  the  standpoint  of  south- 
ern conditions,  with  reference  to  racial 
and  national  characteristics  and  ef- 
ficiency of  charity  workers.  "Know 
your  family,  detach  it  from  the  large 
groups,  see  it  on  all  sides  as  a  com- 
posite," was  the  counsel  that  predomi- 
nated in  each  speech. 

Neighborhoods 

The  large  place  of  recreation  in  the 
movement  toward  democracy  was  the 
main  emphasis  of  the  committee  on 
neighborhood  development.  Right  to 
leisure  and  use  of  leisure  were  consid- 
ered in  their  bearing  not  merely  on  each 
individual's  "pursuit  of  happiness,"  but 
on  the  development  of  citizens'  and 
neighbors'  faculties  for  knowing,  trust- 
ing and  working  with  each  other — so 
essential  in  progress  toward  real  de- 
mocracy. 

In  the  absence  of  Mary  E.  McDowell, 
Harriet  Vittum,  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity •  Settlement,  Chicago,  served  as 
chairman  of  the  committee.  The  sec- 
tion meetings  were  devoted  to  very  con- 
crete and  practical  descriptions  of  how 
neighborhood  development  through  rec- 
reation is  actually  going  on  in  many 
communities,  and  the  general  session 
conducted  by  the  committee  was  a  not- 
able discussion  of  "recreation  and  social 
progress"  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
community,  the  settlement,  the  church 
and  the  school.  Miss  Vittum  brought 
out  impressively  the  overwhelming  ex- 
tent to  which  the  community  rather  than 
the  individual  determines  the  social  op- 
portunities of  everyone.  She  made  her 
point  vivid  by  telling  the  story  of  four 
young  murderers  who  had  grown  up  in 
the  largest  Polish  colony  of  Chicago. 
"They  did  not  choose  the  saloon  for 
their  social  center.''  she  declared,  "the 
city  chose  it  for  them,  by  not  providing 
something  better." 

A  new  point  of  view  was  taken  by 
Clarence  A.  Perry  in  his  discussion  of 
social  center  work  in  the  schools.  He 
urged  that  while  the  schools  are  not  serv- 
ing the  recreation  movement  by  utilizing 
their  plants  as  social  centers,  such  ac- 
tivities are  on  their  part  rendering  val- 
uable aid  to  the  primarv  purpose  of 
schools — through  humanizing  and  vital- 
izing school  work. 

The  bad  influence  of  the  cheap  candy 
store  was  convincingly  described  bv 
George  A.  Bellamy  of  Hiram  House. 
Cleveland.  It  is  the  poor  child's  club. 
he  said,  in  the  same  way  that  "the  saloon 
is  the  poor  man's  club."  It  keeps  open 
late,  encourages  loafing,  allows  both 
sexes  to  congregate  in  demoralizing  fa- 


miliarity, and  stimulates  gambling 
through  its  "grab  bags"  with  chances 
for  prizes.  It  graduates  its  frequenters 
into  pool  rooms,  which  in  turn  pass  the 
youth  on  to  the  saloon  and  vicious  re- 
sort. 

From  providing  such  recreation  as  it 
can  in  its  own  plant,  the  church,  said 
the  Rev.  Harry  F.  Ward,  of  the  Metho- 
dist Federation  for  Social  Service,  must 
go  on  to  the  larger  effort  for  giving 
recreative  opportunities  to  all  young 
people,  through  community  facilities.  It 
was  pathetic,  he  said,  to  see  rabbis  de- 
fending gunmen  when  religion  had  fail- 
ed to  defend  its  own  youth  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  breakdown  of  community 
life.  Recreation  no  more  than  educa- 
tion should  be  under  church  control ; 
the  state  should  provide  it  in  the  inter- 
ests of  better  citizenship,  and  the  ele- 
ment of  private  profit  should  be  no  more 
a  factor  than  it  is  in  education.  The 
two  great  sins  against  children,  Mr. 
Ward  declared  to  be  child  labor  and 
commercialized  play. 

The  character-building  value  of  rec- 
reation was  emphasized  and  Mr.  Ward 
sententiously  remarked  that  if  you  want 
to  know  how  religious  a  man  is  watch 
him,  not  listening  to  a  sermon  but  play- 
ing a  game  of  golf  or  going  camping. 

The  church's  contribution  to  the  rec- 
reation movement  is  to  make  clear  its 
religious  values  and  necessity.  The  soul 
and  spirit  of  a  people  are  shown  in  two 
forms  of  association — worship  and  play. 
If  we  can  learn  as  a  people  to  play  we 
shall  be  creating  new  forces  of  life  for 
the  people. 

Corrections 

One  of  the  greatest  of  American  prob- 
lems, that  of  the  misdemeanant  or  short- 
term  prisoner,  the  one  who  receives  a 
jail  or  workhouse  sentence,  was  discuss- 
ed by  the  committee  on  corrections. 
The  report  of  the  committee  by  Amos 
W.  Butler,  of  Indiana,  the  chairman, 
dealt  with  the  treatment  of  the  misde- 
meanant covering  the  ground  from  his 
arrest  t'o  his  release  from  imprisonment. 
The  report  quoted  statistics  from  a 
special  bulletin  of  the  Census  Bureau 
to  the  effect  that  nearly  a  half  million 
persons  are  committed  to  county  and 
municipal  prisons  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  under  sentence  or  for  non-pay- 
metit  of  fine.  The  jails  where  they 
are  confined  have  been  termed  train- 
ing schools  in  crime;  the  fee  system 
leads  to  great  abuses :  the  idleness  in 
local  'institutions  is  demoralizing  and 
degenerating;  the  police  are  dominated 
by  politics.  While  prison  reforms  are 
coming  with  surprising  rapidity,  they 
have  been  confined  largely  to  the  felon. 
The  misdemeanant  has  been  neglected. 

The  program  of  the  committee  was 
designed  to  bring  out  the  newer  thought 
which  has  led  to  humanizing  the  courts, 
to  giving  the  prisoner  an  opportunity  to 
earn  the  money  to  pay  his  fine  and  costs 
.and  make  restitution  for  his  wrong-do- 
ing; to  release  on  probation;  to  the  col- 
ony or  farm  system  of  outdoor  employ- 
ment ;  to  the  indeterminate  sentence  and 
conditional  release  on  parole  under  prop- 
er supervision. 

It  was  brought  out  that  most  of  the 
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reforms  advocated  by  the  committee  are 
in  actual  operation  somewhere.  It  but 
remains  for  the  states  to  seek  them  out 
and  profit  by  the  experience  gained. 

Judge  James  A.  Collins  told  how,  as 
police  judge  of  Indianapolis,  he  carried 
out  his  aim  of  administering  justice  tem- 
pered with  humanity.  Of  7,500  misde- 
meanants in  whose  case  he  suspended 
judgment,  less  than  three  per  cent  were 
returned  for  a  subsequent  offense.  In 
four  years  he  succeeded  in  reducing  jail 
and  workhouse  commitments  fifty  per 
cent. 

Splendid  success  under  the  probation 
:em  in  Massachusetts  was  reported 
by  Edwin  Mulready.  Judge  Bacon  of 
Memphis  endorsed  the  newer  methods. 
Dr.  \Y.  H.  Gates  described  a  remarkable 
transformation  in  jail  conditions  in  Ala- 
bama as  a  result  of  state  inspection  and 
a  certain  degree  of  state  control. 

But  of  all  the  reforms  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  misdemeanant  that  which 
attracted  most  attention  was  the  state 
farm,  as  described  by  \V.  H.  Whittaker, 
superintendent  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia farm  at  Occoquan,  and  by  Dr.  J.  T. 
i;ilmore  who  has  charge  of  the  farm  at 
<  "iuelph,_  Ontario.  At  Dccoquan  there 
are  1.150  acres  of  land  and  varied  in- 
dustries are  operated  by  the  prisoners. 
The  average  sentence  is  35  days.  The 
farm  at  Guelph  is  smaller,  but  is  oper- 
ated along  similar  lines.  At  neither 
place  are  locks  and  bars  and  weapons 
found  necessary.  The  whole  treatment 
is  a  complete  departure  from  old-time 
methods,  and  its  results  are  infinitely 
more  effective  and  humane. 

That  outdoor  employment  is  possible 
for  women  as  well  as  men  was 
brought  out  by  other  speakers.  Dr. 
Edith  Spaulding  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Martha  P.  Falconer,  of  Pennsylvania, 
told  of  advance  steps  in  eastern  states 
in  the  treatment  of  women  misdemean- 
ants. Mrs.  Falconer  emphasized  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  by  having  women 
officers  over  women  offenders  and  hv 
maintaining  them  absolutely  apart  from 
delinquent  girls. 

i"  of  the  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee was  given  over  to  a  considera- 
tion of  outdoor  labor  for  state  convicts. 
Virginia's  experience  in  employing  pris- 
oners on  public  roads  was  described  bv 
Major  J.  B.  Woods,  superintendent  of 
the  Virginia  Penitentiary.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  its  success  from  a  busi- 
ness viewpoint,  Major  Wood  impressed 
upon  his  hearers  that  road  work  does 
nothing  to  reform  a  prisoner:  that  it  is 
unfair  to  subject  him  to  the  temptation 
of  killing  the  guard  when  the  onlv 
thing  between  him  and  freedom  is  the 
guard's  suit  of  citizen's  clothes :  that  not 
all  prisoners  are  suitable  for  road  work; 
that  the  death  rate  is  higher  in  the 
camps  than  in  the  prison:  that  above  all 
the  state  cannot  afford  to  return  a  pris- 
oner to  his  community,  at  the  end  of 
his  sentence,  with  nothing  but  a  suit 

•tlics  nml  transportation  home. 
Similar  views  as  to  road  work  were 
rossed  by   Prof.  <".   S.   Potts,  of  the 
Univmity   of  Texas   who  deplored  the 
lack    of   a    reformatory    of   the    F.lmira 
type  in  Texas,  though  the  state  has  a 
series  of  penal  farms. 
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Defectives 

At  the  general  session  of  the  commit- 
tee on  defectives  the  committee  report 
was  chiefly  o  nccrned  with  a  few  o? 
the  more  recent  developments  in  the 
field  of  mental  hygiene.  These  includ- 
ed the  advance  of  scientific  methods  of 
testing  mental  defects — in  the  public 
schools,  where  it  has  helped  to  bring 
about  the  special  classes  for  backward 
and  defective  children;  in  the  reforma- 
tories and  prisons,  where  it  has  made 
evident  that  an  important  minority  (and 
in  some  cases  an  actual  majority)  of 
delinquents,  especially  the  juveniles,  are 
really  so  defective  as  to  be  irresponsible, 


THE    GOAL    OF 
PRISON  REF0RM 

Set  by  Ihe  section  on  corrections 

A    system    of    police,    recognizing 
character,    merit    and    efficiency 
in   the  personnel  and  a  proper 
social  nVv  fur  its  operations. 
A  prompt  hearing  for  every  per- 
son arrested. 
The     establishment     of     juvenile 

courts  for  all  children's  cases. 
Provision  for  the  care  and  deten- 
tion of  delinquent  children  out- 
side the  jail. 

A  probation  system  for  adults  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  juvenile  courts. 
Separate  trials  for  women  offend- 
ers. 

A  modification  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  fines  in  order  not  to  dis- 
criminate against  the  poor. 
Classification    of    prisoners,    con- 
finement   of    individuals    apart 
from    each    other  and   absolute 
sex  separation  in  county  jails. 
The  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the 
jail  for  any  other  purpose  than 
that  of  temporary  detention. 
The  abolition  of  the  fee  system. 
State  control  of  all  minor  prisons. 
The    establishment    of    industrial 
farms  for  convicted  misdemean- 
ants. 
A  form  of  indeterminate  sentence 

for  misdemeanants. 
Their  release  on  parole  under  sup- 
ervision. 
The  abolition  of  contract  labor. 


incapable  of  reformation,  unfit  subjects 
f"r  punishment  and  therefore  unfit  per- 
sons to  be  turned  loose  on  the  commun- 
ity: and  in  the  courts,  where  it  has  given 
the  judges  a  basis  of  knowledge  of  the 
culprit'  before  them  which  has  hitherto 
been  lacking. 

The  work  of  the  National  Committee 
on  Mental  Hygiene  has  aroused  atten-, 
tion  to  the  fact  that  epilepsy,  insanity 
and  feeblc-mindednesa  are  really  three 
closely  connected  factors  of  one  great 
problem.  Thi"  ha.»  been  emphasized  by 
the  reports  of  sev,  ral  recent  state  com- 
missions on  provision  for  the  mentally 
defective. 

The  colony  plan,  first  presented  to  the 
eonferem  Indianapolis  in  1891. 


which  is  the  practical  method  of  segre- 
gated care  for  the  feeble-minded  and 
epileptic,  is  being  generally  accepted 
not  only  for  them  but  for  many  other 
classes.  Several  present  experiments 
with  economical  industrial  communities 
>f  the  kind  were  briefly  mentioned. 

Sterilization,    which    has    been    made 
legal  m  thirteen  states,  declared  uncon- 
stitutional in  one,  and  found  in  accord 
i    the    constitution    in    another,    but 
which  so  far  has  been  little  used,  wheth- 
r  wise  or  not.  was  held  to  be  too  far 
ahead   of   public   opinion   to   be   largely 
practicable  at  present. 

Segregation,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
rapidly  gaming  public  approval.  It 
needs  only  to  be  understood  to  be  ac- 
cepted everywhere.  That  a  colony,  as 
ie  permanent  home  of  the  trained  im- 
becile and  moron,  is  not  life  imprison- 
ment but  on  the  contrary  gives  them 
™e  happiest  and  freest  life  that  is  avail- 
able for  them,  needs  to  be  popularized 
everywhere,  as  being  best  for  the  de- 
fectives and  immensely  the  best  for  the 
community. 

•  \  val"abrle  Pap"  on  the  Psychical 
study  of  Juvenile  Delinquents,  which 
leals  also  with  some  of  the  adults  was 
presented  by  Dr.  Healy,  whose  long  ex- 
perience with  the  psychopathical  insti- 
tute attached  to  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
Chicag..,  makes  his  word  on  such  a 
topic  almost  the  final  one. 

Then  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
Alexander  Johnson,  illustrated  the 
training  and  subsequent  care  of  the 
feeble-minded  by  a  series  of  stereoscopic 
pictures.  He  showed  specimens  of  the 
three  main  types — idiots,  imbeciles, 
morons:  also  some  of  the  less  frequent, 
such  as  cretins,  mongols  and  moral  im- 
beciles. 

There  were  two  section  meetings,  the 
first  given  to  the  causes  of  insanity 
Fox  of  the  Mississippi  State  Hos- 
pital showed  the  dire  consequences  of 
syphilis  as  it  attacks  the  brain.  He 
claimed  that  over  the  door  of  every 
resort  of  vice  might  be  inscribed:  "In- 
curable insanity  may  be  acquired  with- 
in." 

Alcohol  as  a  cause  of  insanity  was 
treated  by  Everett  S.  Elwood  of  New 
York.  That  it  is  the  chief  cause  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  and  a  con- 
tributory cause  in  a  much  larger  number 
was  asserted. 

The  second  section  meeting  continued 
the  topic  of  Defectives  in  the  Juvenile 
Court  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  bench, 
fudge  Addams  of  Cleveland  told  of  the 
help  the  courts  are  receiving  from  the 
piychologistl  who  are  now  among  their 
most  efficient  aids.  He  praised  the  Binet 
scale  as  a  useful  measuring  device,  dis- 
cussed the  value  of  the  probation  of- 
ficer with  the  border  line  cases,  whose 
proper  disposition  is  often  doubtful  and 
throws  back  upon  the  judges  the  duty 
of  serious  inquiry  as  to  the  mental 
status  of  accused  persons,  especially 
juveniles.  Judge  Addams  said  that 
while  in  large  cities  it  is  usually  easy  for 
the  judges  to  secure  the  expert  assist- 
ance of  a  trained  psychologist,  this  is 
not  true  in  the  smaller  communities. 

A  new  plan  adopted  in  Ohio  obviates 
this  difficulty.     By  this  plan  all  children 
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who  must  be  taken  in  charge  by  the 
state,  instead  of  being  sent  by  the  court 
to  a  particular  institution  are  committed 
to  the  care  of  the  State  Board  of  Ad- 
ministration. Then  they  are  examined 
and  studied  and  thereafter  dealt  with! 
as  their  condition  requires,  whether  that 
means  placing  in  an  institution  or  other- 
wise. The  control  of  the  board  follows 
them  so  that  if  a  mistake  is  made  it 
may  be  corrected  easily. 

Judge  Addams  favored  supplementing 
the  Ohio  plan,  so  far  as  the  defectives 
go,  by  the  New  Jersey  plan  of  special 
classes  for  defectives  in  the  public 
schools,  with  assistance  from  the  state 
in  defraying  the  increased  expense  to 
the  school  system.  This  plan,  he  said^ 
not  only  insures  the  proper  teaching  but 
makes  it  to  the  advantage  of  the  local 
authorities  to  find  the  children  who  need 
it. 

Outside  the  meetings  of  the  commit- 
tee on  defectives  references  to  feeble- 
mindedness were  numerous  at  the  confer- 
ences. In  the  reports  from  states  it  was 
the  exception  when  the  reporter  did  not 
voice  the  urgent  need  of  more  and  bet- 
ter care  for  this  class.  The  conclusion 
was  irresistible  that  the  present  is  the 
psychological  moment  for  a  nation-wide 
campaign  on  behalf  of  the  mentally  de- 
fective and  on  behalf  of  the  community, 
by  means  of  caring  properly  for  them. 

Living  and  Labor 

Fresh  evidence  of  the  life  and  energy 
of  the  section  on  standards  of  living 
and  labor  manifested  itself  at  its  even- 
ing session  when  Jean  Gordon  and 
Dr.  McKelway  dealt  with  protective 
standards  for  women  and  children,  the 
Rev.  E.  V.  O'Hara  reported  the  unique 
and  creative  work  of  the  Oregon  In- 
dustrial Commission,  and  Lewis  W. 
Hine  closed  with  his  pathetic  pageant  of 
laboring  children,  North  and  South.  It 
was  an  informing  and  inspiring  series 
of  appeals  for  a  national  standard  of 
justice  in  industry.  It  was  cheering  be- 
cause of  the  year's  achievement.  It 
was  an  impressive  evening  despite  the" 
absence  of  the  chairman,  Charles  P. 
Neill,  called  to  West  Virginia  by  the 
mine  disaster  at  Eccles,  and  of  Jane 
Addams  who  was  to  have  been  the  last 
speaker. 

Of  national  importance  are  Father 
O'Hara's  tidings  of  a  second  favorable 
decision  sustaining  the  rulings  of  the 
Oregon  Industrial  Commission  estab- 
lishing minimum  wage  rates  for  women 
in  manufacture  and  retail  trade.  In 
this  the  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  reviewed  the  whole  subject  and 
the  court  unanimously  adopted  his  view. 
Upon  this  doubly  solid  foundation  the 
Oregon  law  rests  in  the  test  case  now 
pending  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  For  the  year  1914 
the  minimum  wage  for  an  adult  clerk 
in  a  department  store  in  Portland  is 
$9.25  a  week;  in  a  factory  any  adult 
woman  must  be  paid  not  less  than 
$8.64  a  week  (16  cents  an  hour,  with 
a  working  week  limited  to  50  hours).' 
Outside  of  Portland,  where  the  cost  of 
living  is  lower  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
state,  the  minimum  rate  is  $8.25  a  week. 

The   striking   feature   of  the   Oregon 


law,  wherein  it  differs  from  all  previous 
legislation  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  is 
the  declaration  that  it  is  not  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state  that  women  and  minors 
should  be  employed  excessive  hours,  or 
paid  a  wage  that  cannot  maintain  them 
in  health  and  decent  comfort.  From 
this  declaration  in  the  statute  the  In- 
dustrial Welfare  Commission  and  the 
courts  have  logically  deduced  every  step 
that  they  have  taken. 

Of  national  importance,  too,  were 
Mr.  Hine's  pictures  of  New  Orleans 
mill  children  and  messenger  boys.  For 
what  Jean  Gordon  has  accomplished  in 
that  southernmost  city  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  can  never  be  convincingly  shown 
to  be  impossible  elsewhere.  Standards 
of  age  and  size  are  set,  once  for  alt, 
in  those  photographs  from  which  there 
is  henceforth  no  appeal.  In  this  one  re- 
spect the  pathetic  pageant  of  child  lab- 
orers becomes  a  substantive,  scientific 
contribution  to  the.  standardizing  oT 
working  children  throughout  the  South. 
What  has  been  done  can  be  done,  is  the 
new  slogan  for  every  state  which  is  not 
yet  enforcing  up  to  the  hilt  a  bona  fide 
fourteen-years  age  limit.  And  where, 
except  in  Orleans  Parish  is  such  a  limit 
so  enforced? 

The  section  meetings  were  devoted, 
one  to  social  insurance  and  the  other 
to  agencies  for  establishing  and  main- 
taining standards  of  living  and  labor. 
In  the  latter  Prof.  Charles  R.  Hender- 
son of  the  University  of  Chicago  dis- 
cussed the  Right  of  the  Worker  to  So- 
cial Protection,  and  Frederick  Hoffman, 
statistician  of  the  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  speaking  of  American  Prob- 
lems in  Social  Insurance  defined  his  posf- 
tion  as  a  hostile  critic  of  mothers'  pen- 
sions. 

In  this  section,  too,  John  B.  Andrews, 
secretary  of  the  American  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation,  reviewed  the 
three  methods  generally  employed  for 
obtaining  better  standards  of  living  and 
labor.  The  first,  guerilla  warfare  as 
practiced  by  the  syndicalists,  Dr.  An- 
drews described  as  "able  to  give  dra- 
matic expression  to  the  cry  of  the  op- 
pressed masses,  but  unable  or  unwilling 
to  maintain  standards."  Collective  bar- 
gaining, the  second  method,  while  pro- 
tecting the  gains  made  by  trade  union- 
ists, ordinarily  gives  no  assurance  that 
the  interests  of  the  general  public 
have  been  taken  into  account.  The 
legislative  method.  Dr.  Andrews  main- 
tained, combines  from  the  general  pub- 
lic welfare  point  of  view  most  of 
the  desirable  features  of  an  agency  for 
establishing  and  maintaining  just  stand- 
ards of  living  and  labor. 

In  considering:  voluntary  agencies. 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley's  thesis  was  the 
need  of  establishing,  in  all  possible 
places  throughout  the  nation,  local 
branches  of  those  agencies  which  are 
represented  in  the  conference.  While 
churches  and  women's,  clubs  can  reason- 
ably be  called  upon'  for  co-operation  in 
the  general  work  of  education,  the  ac- 
tual performance  of  continuing  difficult 
tasks  of  philanthropic  work  cannot  be 
left  to  them  without  ensuing  failure. 
There  is  need  of  an  organized  group, 
even  though  small,  in  steady  communi- 
cation with  the  national  office  of  its  own 


particular  agency,  helped  by  the  national 
organizers,  instructed  up-to-date  as  to 
the  changing  phases  of  pending  federal 
legislation,  and  the  progress  of  kindred 
work  in  other  states.  As  reverberators 
of  slogans  the  clubs  are  invaluable.  But 
what  continuity  could  be  hoped  for  from 
that  Mississippi  Valley  State  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  which  once  voted 
that,  for  the  next  five  years,  it  would 
not  consider  the  same  subject  or  invite 
the  same  speaker  twice? 

No  livelier  discussion  occurred  in  any 
section  meeting,  than  at  this  one,  a 
striking  contribution  being  Father 
O'Hara's  two  minutes  statement  that,  in 
order  to  go  forward  securely  in  the 
path  of  progress,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  initiative,  the  referendum,  the  direct 
primary,  the  recall  and  woman  suffrage 
— "which  constitute  the  Oregon  system." 

Public  Charities 

David  F.  Tilley,  member  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Board  of  Charity,  pre- 
sented as  chairman  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  public  charities.  He  dealt 
in  a  general  way  with  the  functions  of 
state  boards  of  charities,  the  need  of 
co-operation  between  state  boards  and 
the  other  agencies  and  an  informal  re- 
port upon  the  present  needs  of  various 
states  as  indicated  in  reports  made  dur- 
ing the  past  year  to  the  committee. 

The  most  pressing  needs  were  shown 
to  be  for  better  provision  in  the  care 
of  juvenile  delinquents,  with  special  pro- 
vision for  the  feeble-minded;  more  uni- 
form laws  for  the  care  of  delinquent  and 
dependent  children,  for  the  treatment 
of  vagrants  and  for  some  better  pro- 
vision for  dealing  with  the  feeble- 
minded of  both  sexes. 

Haphazard  methods  of  legislation  were 
condemned  and  the  speaker  said  that 
the  workers  in  the  various  states  had 
much  need  of  protection  from  legislative 
action,  which  is  subject  to  deserved  crit- 
icism because  laws  are  enacted  without 
proper  investigation  or  without  under- 
standing of  the  real  social  needs  of  the 
various  states  or  communities  based 
upon  accurate,  painstaking  and  thought- 
ful investigation. 

The  state  board  of  charities  should 
be  depended  upon  for  such  information, 
he  said,  but  they  cannot  furnish  it  if 
they  are  without  authority  to  make  the 
needed  investigations,  both  in  their  own 
states  and  to  acquire  information  as  to 
existing  conditions  in  other  states. 

Among  the  recommendations  made  by 
Mr.  Tilley  for  the  committee  on  chari- 
ties, were  that  grounds  for  commitment 
to  state  institutions  be  made  uniform 
so  far  as  possible  in  the  various  coun- 
ties of  each  state.  He  suggested  that 
courts  and  lawyers,  especially  magis- 
trates and  justices,  be  kept  informed  by 
state  boards. 

Robert  W.  Hebberd,  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  read  a  paper  on  Uniform 
Settlement  Laws  which  will  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
ference and  will  serve  as  a  handbook 
on  this  subject. 

John  H.  DeWitt  of  Nashville  dis- 
cussed the  Present  Charitable  Needs 
of  the  South.  He  prefaced  his  remarks 
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with  an  explanation  for  the  benefit  of 
visitors,  of  the  double  burden  which" 
rests  upon  charitable  workers  in  this 
section  because  of  the  large  Negro  pop- 
ulation. 

He  presented  three  important  subjects 
which  need  remedying:  the  almost  uni- 
versally bad  condition  of  jails  and  alms- 
houses,  the  treatment  of  delinquent  boys 
and  girls  and  the  need  of  better  organi- 
zation of  state  boards  of  charities  in  al: 
most  every  southern  state.  He  spoke 
•  <f  beneficial  changes  in  jail  methods 
recently  made  in  Virginia  and  other 
states,  like  Mississippi,  where  the  con- 
victs are  worked  upon  farms.  He  called 
attention  to  the  boys'  training  schools 
established  in  Tennessee  and  might  have 
mentioned  the  fact  that  Shelby  county, 
in  which  the  conference  met,  has  be- 
gun many  reforms  in  its  county  poor- 
house  and  workhouse  farms. 

He  recommended  that  departments  of 
state  charities,  laid  out  upon  a  broad, 
comprehensive  system  be  established  in 
every  southern  state. 

A  joint  session  of  the  committees  on 
public  charities,  children  and  the  family 
and  the  community  was  devoted  to 
Adequate  Relief  to  Needy  Mothers. 
Throughout  the  conference  there  had 
been  divergence  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
widows'  pensions.  This  session  differed 
from  similar  ones  at  earlier  conferences 
in  the  number  of  states  reporting  pens- 
ion laws  in  operation — Massachusetts 
and  Pennsylvania  in  the  East,  and  whole 
groups  in  the  West.  Mr.  Hebberd  an- 
nounced that  the  New  York  State  Com- 
mission will  introduce  a  pension  bill 
again  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Social  Hygiene 

The  program  of  the  social  hygiene 
section  was  devoted  largely  to  the  prob- 
lem of  prostitution,  and  included  the 
following  major  divisions :  mental  and 
physical  factors  and  social  causes  of 
prostitution :  factors  in  prevention  of 
prostitution,  awakening  of  a  new  public 
conscience  and  development  of  educa- 
tional methods:  the  treatment  of  the 
problem,  including  the  special  treatment 
of  women  offenders;  and  reports,  upon 
administrative  methods  now  being  tried 
and  results  thus  far  achieved. 

The  dominant  note  of  the  meetings 
may  be  summed  up  in  steady  repres- 
sion of  prostitution  through  every  avail- 
able means  and  condemnation  of  the 
policy  of  segregation,  education  of  the 
adult  public,  particularly  of  parents  and 
teachers,  protection  and  when  necessary 
segregation  of  the  feeble-minded,  medi- 
cal diagnosis  and  hospital  care  for  ve- 
nereal diseases,  and  study  and  control 
of  environmental  factors. 

Concerning  the  latter,  Mrs.  John  M. 
Glenn,  president-elect  of  the  1915  con- 
ference, said:  "The  inability  of  the  fam- 
ily to  protect  its  adventurous  members, 
the  readiness  with  which  standards  of 
conduct  fall  under  the  impress  of  im- 
personal contacts,  the  losing  struggle 
of  the  home  to  safeguard  its  young  in 
competition  with  the  paltry  offerings  ol 
the  street,  the  meagerness  of  the  educa- 
tion for  home-making,  the  difficulties  of 
adjusting  people  of  markedly  different 


racial  habits,  the  loss  of  traditional  sanc- 
tions, ignorance  of  the  laws  of  sex, 
faithlessness  to  marriage  vows,  demoral- 
izing work  conditions,  poor  pay,  the 
home  that  is  a  sham,  the  home  that  is 
broken,  the  inability  of  the  feeble-mind- 
ed to  protect  themselves,  the  readiness 
with  which  in  both  city  and  open  coun- 
try stagnant  centers  of  pauperism  and 
crime  are  allowed  to  breed  their  kind — 
each  of  these  can  be  seen  to  have  its 
part." 

All  of  the  papers  were  illustrated  with 
statistical  data  showing  the  importance 
of  each  of  the  factors  discussed  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  conference  will  be 
valuable  for  reference  material  on  the 
subject.  There  was  a  disposition,  however, 


THE  FUNCTION  OF 
MORBIDITY 
STATISTICS- 

From  •  paper  before  the  Hetlth  Section 
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Public  Health  Service 

The  reporting  of  communicable 
diseases  that  the  people  may  be 
protected  from  typhoid  fever, 
tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  et  cetera. 

That  the  sick  may  get  proper  treat- 
ment, such  as  anti-toxin  for 
diphtheria,  and  attention  in  tu- 
berculosis. 

That  non-communicable  diseases 
of  occupational  and  local  origin 
may  receive  attention  as  to 
cause. 

That  the  geographic  distribution 
and  other  features  of  diseases 
of  unkno-cn  origin  may  be  stud- 
ied, as  in  pellagra,  cancer,  et 
cetera. 

That  the  need  of  certain  sanitary 
local  measures  may  be  demon- 
strated, such  as  draining  for  ma- 
laria, better  housing  for  tubercu- 
losis, impro-'cd  sewage  disposal 
and  pure  water  supply  for  the 
control  of  typhoid  fever,  hook- 
worm, ct  cetera. 


on  the  part  of  the  delegates  to  concede 
the  importance  of  all  these  factors  and 
to  get  down  to  the  practical  discussion 
of  a  constructive  campaign  of  reduction 
and  gradual  eradication  of  prostitution. 
Interest  especially  centered  in  ways  and 
means  of  eliminating  segregated  dis- 
tricts and  tolerated  centers  of  vice  in 
cities.  The  report  of  the  committee  on 
social  hygiene  presented  by  the  chair- 
man. Maude  E.  Miner  of  New  York, 
emphasized  the  fact  that  fourteen  vice 
reports  thus  far  published  unanimously 
declared  against  segregation  and  for 
the  practicability  of  active  repression. 
The  report  endorsed  this  position  and 
outlined  the  practical  steps  in  promoting 
its  adoption  and  in  developing  agencies 
for  minimizing  the  supply  of  and  de- 
mand for  prostitutes. 

President  Graham  Taylor  made  a 
strong  plea  at  the  general  meeting  for 
the  policies  advocated  in  the  report,  bas- 
ing his  argument  on  his  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  vice  investigations  and 
work  of  the  Chicago  Vice  Commission. 


James  Bronson  Reynolds,  counsel  of  the 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association, 
presented  a  convincing  argument  of  the 
same  tenor.  Rabbi  Berkowitz  presented 
the  educational  need  for  sane  sex  edu- 
cation, at  the  same  time  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  applying  the  policy  of 
"repression"  to  the  many  unwise  and 
harmful  methods  of  teaching  and  ex- 
ploiting sex  information  which  are  being 
tolerated  at  the  present  time. 

Martha  P.  Falconer's  discussion  of 
corrective  institutions  attracted  one  of 
the  largest  audiences  of  the  conference, 
and  gave  many  present  an  entirely  new 
conception  of  the  importance  and  pos- 
sibilities of  real  correction  work,  both 
for  the  welfare  of  the  individuals  and 
of  society.  The  reports  of  Frederick  H". 
Whitin  on  the  work  of  the  Committee 
of  Fourteen,  New  York,  in  enforcing 
laws  against  disorderly  hotels,  and  of 
Zenas  Potter  on  treatment  of  offenders 
before  trial,  created  much  interest. 

The  continuation  of  the  section  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Falconer,  of 
Sleighton  Farm,  Darlington,  Pa.,  is  for- 
tunate. The  serious  study  of  the  com- 
plex problems  of  the  social  hygiene 
movement  by  such  national  bodies  as  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  promises  to  rescue  a  most 
important  field  of  social  welfare  from 
impractical  theorists,  medical  charla- 
tans, and  others  who  have  already  done 
much  damage  through  their  efforts. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  program, 
the  committee  presented  an  interesting 
exhibit  in  connection  with  the  paper  on 
social  hygiene  exhibits  by  Dr.  William 
F.  Snow,  general  secretary  of  the 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association. 

Health 

Dr.  Ennion  G.  Williams  of  Richmond, 
'  ommissioner  of  the  Virginia  State 
Board  of  Health,  opened  the  health  sec- 
tion, of  which  he  was  chairman,  with 
the  statement  that  the  highly  organized 
cities  are  meeting  their  health  needs  in 
large  measure:  but  the  rural  sections 
lag  far  behind.  The  country  districts 
are  not  organized  for  health  and  their 
death  rates  remain  stationary  or  in- 
crease while  death  rates  in  the  cities 
are  steadily  going  down.  The  machin- 
ery of  the  state  boards  of  health  is  in- 
adequate to  meet  rural  needs,  he  said. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  movements 
looking  toward  meeting  the  rural  prob- 
lem is  the  recently  organized  Red  Cross 
Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service, 
described  by  Fanny  F.  Clement. 

Miss  Clement  told  of  how  the  nurse 
tacked  up  netting  in  the  windows  against 
flies  and  mosquitoes;  how  she  stimulated 
the  neople  of  the  community  to  cheer 
the  "shut-ins"  with  flowers  and  birds  and 
magazines:  to  fix  up  springs  and  wells 
and  privies:  and  how  she  became  the 
ministering  spirit  of  the  countrv-side — 
the  social  servant,  unofficial  health  offi- 
cer, preventer  and  arbiter  of  trouble  of 
every  kind. 

In  the  discussion  following  Miss 
Clement's  paper,  instances  were  cited  as 
to  the  ease  with  which  a  number  of  com- 
munities in  Virginia  were  organized 
and  raised  money  enough  within  a  few 
(continued  nn  fage  248.) 
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greater  transition  in  the  tenden- 
cies  of  the  times  has  faced  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection in  the  forty  years  of  its  experience 
than  that  which  confronts  us  who  have 
entered  upon  the  fifth  decade  of  its  sur- 
vey and  service.  It  is  the  tendency  to  en- 
trust to  public  administration  and  sup- 
port humanitarian  functions  which  for 
most  of  the  centuries  were  recognized  as 
the  exclusive  prerogative  of  religion 
and  are  still  for  the  most  part  fulfilled 
by  volunteer  agencies  in  and  outside  of 
the  churches.  Any  present  transitional 
tendency  is  more  quickly  and  better  un- 
derstood when  it  has  some  counterpart 
in  the  past  which  affords  at  least  back- 
ground to  furnish  perspective  and  sense 
of  proportion.  Arnold  Toynbee's  ad- 
vice to  read  history  with  present  prob- 
lems in  mind  is  as  effectual  when  re- 
versed and  we  try  to  read  the  present 
with  history  in  mind. 

The    Chartist    movement    in    England 
seventy-seven  years  ago  furnishes  a  pro- 
phetic   situation    predictive    at    least    of 
some   phases   of   present   tendencies   in- 
volving   humanitarian    needs     and     re- 
sources.    Then  as  now   the  rising  cost 
of  living  was  rapidly  reducing  the  stand- 
ard of  living.     Then  as  now  unemploy- 
ment and  dependency  were  resented  as 
an  injury  to  which  charity  added  insult. 
Then    as    now    the    recognition    of    the 
right  to  live  was  taken  to  involve  the 
concession  of  the  right  to  work  for  a 
living.      Then   as   now   the   righting   of 
social   wrongs   was   claimed    to   be   the 
primary  function  of  politics.    Therefore 
the    "people's    charter"    was    demanded 
from  Parliament  then,  just  as  the  refer- 
endum and  initiative  and  the  recall  are 
demanded  of  our  legislatures  now.  Then 
the   extension   of   the   franchise  to   dis- 
franchised   men    was    demanded,    as    it 
now  is  to  disfranchised  women,  in  re- 
sponse to  and  in  fulfillment  of  a  new  in- 
cursion of  race  consciousness.    Then  as 
now  religion  was  stoutly  held  to  be  ac- 
countable  both    for   this   divine   discon- 
tent   and    for    its    human    satisfaction. 
Then  began  in  Britain  the  modern  Chris- 
tian  social  movement,  which  now  finds 
religious   expression   in   every   language 
and    gathers    force    in    many    forms    of 
faith. 

Then  it  was  that  Frederick  Denison 
Maurice  gathered  together  the  broken 
promises  and  the  shatterel  hopes  of  his 
own  troublous  times  in  a  prophecy  of 
the  humanizing  of  religion  and  of  the 
religionizing  of  politics,  which  cannot 
be  denied  to  be  the  most  significant  tend- 
encv  of  our  times. 

This  is  his  prediction  of  the  rise  of 
politics  for  the  people  out  of  the  dena- 
tured partisanship  which  has  dehuman- 
ized government : 

"Politics    have    been    separated    from 
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household  ties  and  affection,  from  art 
and  science  and  literature.  While  they 
belong  to  parties,  they  have  no  connec- 
tion with  what  is  human  and  universal; 
when  they  become  politics  for  the  peo- 
ple, they  are  found  to  take  in  a  very 
large  field:  whatever  concerns  man  as  a 
social  being  must  be  included  in  them. 

"Politics  have  been  separated  from 
Christianity  :  religious  men  have  suppos- 
ed that  their  only  business  was  with 
the  world  to  come;  political  men  have 
declared  that  the  present  world  is  gov- 
erned on  entirely  different  principles 
than  that.  But  •  politics  for  the  people 
cannot  be  separated  from  religion.-  The 
worJd  is  governed  by  God;  this  is  the 
rich  man's  warning,  this  is  the  poor 
man's  comfort,  this  is  the  real  hope  in 
the  consideration  of  all  questions,  let 
them  be  as  hard  of  solution  as  they 
may;  this  is  the  pledge  that  Liberty. 
Fraternity,  Unity,  under  some  conditions 
or  other,  are  intended  for  every  people 
under  heaven." 

To  whatever  personal  or  political  mo- 
tives we  may  attribute  the  taking  over 
of  humanitarian  functions  by  town  and 
county,  by  city  and  state,  we  can  scarcely 
fail  to  account  for  the  country-wide, 
well  nigh  world-wide,  movement  to  do 
so  as  an  overflow  of  religion  into  poli- 
tics, or  at  least  as  the  state's  assumption 
of  the  social  results  of  the  church's 
initiative.  Certainly  nothing  could  so 
impressively  attest  the  fact  that  religion 
has  builded  better  than  it  knew  as  to 


find  the  state  becoming  more  of  a 
schoolmaster  than  the  church,  to  find 
the  county  taking  care  of  more  sick 
and  aged,  widows  and  children,  than  the 
churches  can  care  for;  to  find  the  city 
sheltering  more  homeless  strangers  than 
were  ever  found  within  the  gates  of 
the  Christian  hospice,  protecting  children 
exposed  to  their  own  or  others'  way- 
wardness, doing  justice  and  loving 
mercy,  if  not  walking  humbly  before 
God. 

But  these  very  facts  face  both  politics 
and  religion  with  a  serious  challenge. 
Can  politics  become  religious  enough  to 
fulfil  these  sacred  humanitarian  func- 
tions in  the  spirit  and  with  the  purpose 
of  religion?  Can  religion  imbue  the 
people  with  an  ideal  and  spirit  of  states- 
manship that  will  be  adequate  to  evolve 
the  charity  of  today  into  the  justice  of 
tomorrow?  If  so,  politics  and  religion 
must  accept  and  meet  this  challenge  at 
the  one  point  where  local  government  is 
loading  up  most  heavily  with  human 
functions  and  yet  is  the  most  neglected 
of  all  our  political  units — the  county. 

In  direct  descent  from  the  "shire,'7 
which  is  the  earliest  form  of  popular 
government,  the  county  is  our  oldest 
political  unit.  As  such,  the  primary  and 
most  essential  functions  of  government 
naturally  gravitate  to  it,  except  in  New 
England  and  some  sections  of  the  South 
where  the  town  and  district  precede  and 
supersede  the  county.  It  is  the  most 
pervasive  of  all  American  local  govern- 
ments, covering  the  country  in  every 
state  as  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  the 
national  fabric. 

TV1  ere  were  2,952  counties  in  the 
United  States  reported  by  the  census  of 
1910.  five-sixths  of  them  are  rural,  ten 
per  cent  of  them  having  no  incorporated 
municipalities.  The  115  semi-urban 
counties,  having  an  urban  population  of 
from  50,000  to  500,000,  includes  13,000,- 
000  inhabitants.  There  are  eight  great 
city  counties  having  populations  oT 
500,000  and  over.  The  county  is  also 
the  most  prevalent  political  unit,  not 
onlv  permeating  our  whole  legislative, 
judicial  and  administrative  system,  but 
being  the  mold  in  which  our  party  or- 
ganization is  cast.  Our  machinery  for 
nominating  and  electing  officials  is  cen- 
tered in  the  county,  and  the  "county  cen- 
tral committee"  is  almost  everywhere  the 
most  active  and  potent  of  our  party  or- 
ganizations. 

In  addition  to  these  undergirding  re- 
sponsibilities, the  county  is  invested1 
with  these  specific  executive  functions 
which  are  quite  as  essential  to  all  gov- 
ernment :  levying  and  collection  of  taxes, 
making  and  keeping  open  the  ways  of 
communication  by  constructing  and 
maintaining  roads 'and  bridges,  preserv- 
ing order  and  administering  justice 
through  the  sheriff's  office,  the  courts, 
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justices  and  constables,  and  even  by  the 
militia  in  earlier  times,  protecting  life 
through  the  coroner's  office,  managing 
and  supporting  schools,  registering  ana 
recording  deeds,  wills  and  vital  statis- 
tics, licensing  certain  sales,  as  of  liquor, 
and  legislating  by  the  referendum  for 
the  restriction  or  prohibition  of  such 
sale. 

To  these  governmental  functions  of 
the  county  there  have  been  added,  and 
with  rapidly  increasing  volume  of  late, 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  at  the  almshouse 
and  at  home  through  the  county  agent, 
by  the  funds  to  parents  or  widows'  pen- 
- ;  the  care  and  cure  of  the  sick  in 
general  hospitals  and  in  sanitariums  for 
tuberculosis  patients;  the  custody  of  the 
feeble-minded,  insane,  and  epileptic : 
the  arrest,  conviction  and  punishment 
of  misdemeanants  and  criminals,  and 
the  custody  and  probationary  care  of 
juvenile  delinquents. 

The  extensive  and  intensive  work  of 
the  county,  which,  with  varying  form 
and  degree,  but  of  the  same  kind,  is  the 
prerogative  of  every  county,  cannot  be 
better  illustrated  perhaps  than  by  mass- 
ing the  overwhelming  volume  of  Cook 
county's  service  to  the  people  of  Chicago 
and  surrounding  towns. 

County  Service 

required  by  law,  it  held  last  year 
national,  state,  county  and  municipal 
elections  and  primaries.  It  maintained 
the  county  building,  ten  stories  high,  oc- 
cupying half  a  block,  containing  offices 
and  the  courts,  and  a  criminal  court 
building  and  jail  occupying  another  half 
block;  it  constructed  and  maintained 
roads  and  bridges  over  an  area  of  993 
square  miles,  excepting  the  191  square 
miles  within  the  city  limits  of  Chicago. 

It  provided  1,400  teachers  for  40.000 
pupils  in  schools  of  the  outlying  towns. 

It  recorded  all  deeds  determining  the 
title  of  real  estate  and  documents  af- 
fecting the  title  to  personal  property  for 
a  population  of  2.546,000  people. 

It  issued  and  recorded  marriage  li- 
censes for  36.000  couples,  and  granted 
saloon  licenses  outside  the  city. 

It  levied,  assessed,  collected  and  al- 
lotted to  the  state,  county  and  municipal 
governments  an  annual  revenue  of  about 
$47,000,000. 

It  served  legal  process  and  enforced 
court  orders  upon  191,469  persons. 

It  maintained  the  circuit  court  with 
10,898  suits  and  25,000  litigants,  the  su- 
perior court  with  5770  cases  and  12.000 
litigants,  the  probate  court  with  4.412 
cases,  the  county  court  with  5.925  cases, 
the  criminal  court  with  3,500  prosecu- 
tions. 

It  housed,  fed  and  cared  for  about 
11.000  prisoners  in  the  county  jail. 
nearly  10.000  of  whom  required  medi- 
cal treatment  for  infectious  diseases. 

It  maintained  public  order  in  case  of 
riots. 

It  gathered  in,  temporarily  cared  for 
and  committed  to  state  asylum?  or  dis- 
charged 2.334  insane  patients. 

It  assumed  and  maintained  care  for 
10.597  delinquent  and  dependent  chil- 
dren. 

It  isolated  and  stamped  out  contagion. 

It  housed,   fed  and  furnished  medical 


and  surgical  treatment  for  34,000  sick 
people,  1,OUO  tuberculosis  patients,  and 
3,000  aged,  infirm,  or  irresponsible  peo- 
ple. 

It  supplied  I'L.  .  clothing  and  fuel  to 
about  200,000  persons;  buried  978  pau- 
per and  friendless  dead,  and  granted 
5165,000  to  350  indigent  mothers  for 
the  support  of  1,126  children.  To  per- 
form this  service  it  required  the  full 
time  of  3,000  employes  and  part-time 
of  about  10,000  others.  The  appropria- 
tions of  Cook  county  for  1913  total 
"2,486.96. 

The  cost  of  county  government  and 
service  is  reported  by  the  United  States 
census  to  be  in  Xew  England  at  the 
rate  of  $.92  per  capita,  in  the  southern 
states  $120,  in  the  central  states  $2.30, 
in  the  western  states  $6.25  and  aggre- 

fating  the  total  expenditure  in  all  the 
,952  counties  of  the  enormous  sum  ot 
$300,000,000  a  year— nearly  half  as  much 
as  the  national  government  costs. 

The  county  seat  is  therefore  the  center 
of  more  governmental  activities  and  hu- 
man service  than  that  of  any  other  seat 
of  government.  It  is  the  rural  capital 
of  a  great  majority  of  the  American 
people,  and  is  the  executive  office  of 
many  of  the  most  important  of  the  great 
cities'  functions. 

Coincident  with  the  growth  of  its 
functions  in  diversify,  human  import- 
ance, administrative  exactions  and  polit- 
ical power,  the  county  has  suffered  from 
its  own  citizens'  neglect,  the  consequent 
inefficiency  of  its  officials  and  the  par- 
tisan perversion  of  its  prerogatives  and 
powers. 

This  is  everywhere  evident  in  the 
carelessness,  inaccuracy  and  illegality 
with  which  public  records  and  accounts 
of  the  counties  are  kept;  in  the  con- 
fusion, lack  of  co-ordination  of  its  laws 
and  methods  of  procedure  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  city  and  the  state;  in  the  evil 
conditions  prevailing  in  county  jails, 
almshouses.  provisions  for  dependent 
and  neglected  children  and  public  health, 
which  this  National  Conference  .has  ever 
exposed  and  always  sought  to  improve. 
The  neglect  of  the  county  by  voters, 
taxpayers  and  people  is  still  more  glar- 
ing than  the  inefficiency  and  corruption 
of  its  administration  which  is  due  there- 


to. 


Sore  Spots 


This  ignorance  and  indifference  jus- 
tify one  of  our  foremost  investigators 
of  county  affairs  in  declaring  that  "we 
are  still,  as  a  people,  profoundly  ignor- 
ant of  the  particular  functions  which 
the  county  fulfils  in  our  national  econ- 
nmy  and.  except  in  specific  instances  of 
graft,  expose,  taxpayers'  suits,  and  spo- 
radic achievements  in  the  line  of  re- 
search and  reform,  we  are  still  at  a  loss 
to  put  our  finger-,  upon  the  county's 
sore  spots." 

Nevertheless  the  spots  are  so  sore  that 
the  secretary  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Retail  Merchants  recently  re- 
ported to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  while  the  population  of  the 
whole  country  was  increasing  twenty- 
one  per  cent,  no  less  than  217  of  the 
777  county  scats  in  nine  states,  includ- 
ing Xew  York  and  Pennsylvania  on  the 


east,  Missouri,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  on 
the  west,  lost  population,  as  have  6,956 
of  their  towns. 

Although  this  loss  is  attributed  to  the 
competitions  with  the  great  centers 
which  cause  the  elimination  of  the  small 
retail  merchants,  yet  it  is  noted  as  sur- 
prising that  it  has  taken  place  at  county 
seats,_  which  are  "in  many  ways  the  cen- 
ter of  most  of  the  activities  of  the  coun- 
ty unit  along  the  line  of  politics,  courts, 
collection  of  taxes,  and  in  other  direc- 
tions. And  strange  to  say,  this  tend- 
ency of  the  decline  of  the  towns  is  great- 
est  in  the  richest  and  most  thickly  set- 
tled parts  of  the  states." 

May  it  not  be  due  in  part  to  the  citi- 
zens' neglect  to  promote  their  own  inter- 
ests by  the  development  of  the  public 
resources  and  agencies  of  their  rural; 
counties?  Still  greater  and  more  dis- 
astrous is  the  neglect  of  county  govern- 
ment by  the  citizens  of  great  cities  just 
in  proportion  as  its  exactions,  expendi- 
tures and  human  responsibilities  increase 
to  the  maximum.  Just  there,  where  the 
most  money,  public  welfare  and  per- 
sonal suffering  are  at  stake,  good  citi- 
zenship is  weakest  and  partisan  exploi- 
tation worst. 

Causes  of  Inefficiency 

There  are  in  the  county  system  itself 
very  obvious  causes  for  inefficiency  in 
administration  aside  from  the  sheer  ne- 
glect of  the  voters.  Counties  differ  so 
greatly  in  their  area — from  25  square 
miles  to  20,490  square  miles;  in  their 
population— from  s.OOO  to  2,500,000;  in 
social  and  industrial  conditions — from  a 
scattered,  native,  farming  community  to 
the  largest  and  most  cosmopolitan  man- 
ufacturing and  commercial  centers. 
Counties  differ  widely  also  in  their  very 
types  of  organization  derived  from  their 
origin  and  in  their  very  diverse  inher- 
ited methods  of  administration.  There- 
fore it  has  been  impossible  to  standard- 
ize their  form  and  management. 

Legislation  has  either  ignored  the 
county  and  left  its  primitive  forms  and 
methods  to  be  outgrown  and  restrictive 
of  growth,  or  it  has  still  further  em- 
barrassed county  administration  by  a 
patch-work  of  confused  and  often  con- 
flicting laws,  which  have  made  goo<J 
government  impossible  and  left  officials 
uncertain  of  their  obligations  and  with- 
out supervision.  Local  governments  of 
the  town,  municipality  and  the  county 
have  thus  been  left,  each  to  go  its  own 
way,  without  correlation  or  co-opera- 
tion either  with  each  other  or  with  the 
state. 

The  resulting  confusion  and  conflict, 
duplication  and  waste  widely  prevalent 
have  never  been  more  effectively  ex- 
posed than  by  the  Chicago  Bureau  of 
Public  Efficiency  in  its  report  on  the 
nineteen  local  governments  in  Chicago. 
There  are  actually  twenty-six  within  the 
territory  in  which  citizens  of  Chicago 
live,  and  within  the  county  of  Cook 
there  are  no  less  than  300  taxing  bodies, 
the  county  clerk  spreading  366  separate 
taxes. 

Every  elector  of  the  county  living  in 
Chicago  is  expected  to  vote  for  69  coun- 
ty officials,  of  whom  the  report  declares 
"each  one  is  practically  independent  o? 
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all  the  others  and  is  responsible  for 
his  conduct  in  office  only  to  himself  and 
to  the  people  who  elect  him.  There  is 
nowhere  in  the  county  government  any 
central,  co-ordinating  official  or  body." 
During  a  period  of  nine  years  this  same 
elector  is  summoned  by  national,  state 
and  local  elections  to  choose  officials  for 
144  different  elective  positions.  On  the 
combined  national,  state,  county  and 
judicial  ballot  voted  at  Chicago  at  the 
November  election  in  1912,  there  were 
440  names  of  candidates. 

Politics 

The  advantage  in  this  situation  given 
to  and  taken  by  partisan  politics  rounds 
fully  out  the  overwhelming  odds  against 
intelligent  and  patriotic  voting. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  county  is  the 
most  permanent  and  effective  seat  of 
partisan  politics  in  America.  The  county 
seat  is  actually  the  seat  of  the  county 
central  committee.  It,  or  the  county 
boss,  actually  selects  the  county  com- 
missioners and  other  officials  whom  the 
bewildered  voters  are  supposed  freely  to 
elect.  When  their  selection  is  made  for- 
mal at  the  polls,  it  has  been  truly  said 
that  "the  only  man  competent  to  issue 
orders  to  county  officers  that  they  shall 
do  thus  and  so,  or,  failing  to  obey,  shall 
be  disciplined ;  the  only  man  competent 
to  enforce  those  orders  is  that  unofficial 
but  most  powerful  being,  the  county 
boss."  The  contracts  let  by  county  of- 
ficials and  far  more  the  fees  and  salaries 
of  some  of  them,  which  in  some  city 
counties  far  exceed  the  salary  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  are  trib- 
utary to  the  treasury  of  the  dominant 
party's  county  organization. 

Thus  the  vicious  circle  goes  on  its 
endless  round.  Thus  despite,  and  even 
because  of,  the  increasing  expenditure 
and  human  importance  of  county  admin- 
.  istration,  inefficiency  and  neglect  have 
increasingly  characterized  and  scan- 
dalized it  the  country  over,  with  com- 
paratively few  conspicuous  exceptions. 

At  last  this  gauntlet,  which  has  so 
long  been  flung  at  the  feet  of  local  pa- 
triotism and  which  has  been  left  to  lie 
there  so  shamelessly  long,  is  being  pick- 
ed up  here  and  there  by  those  who  can 
no  longer  tolerate  politics  which  have 
no  connection  with  what  is  human,  or 
religion  which  is  separated  from  such 
human  interests  as  are  at  stake  in  local 
politics.  Household  ties  and  affection 
are  beginning  to  intertwine  themselves 
in  the  affairs  of  households  of  civic  as 
well  as  of  religious  fellowship.  The 
people's  politics  is  asserting  itself  in  de- 
termined efforts  to  understand,  simplify, 
unify  and  humanize  local  governments. 

This  movement  has  at  present  two 
tendencies  In  dealing  with  the  difficulties 
of  county  administration.  One  is  vir- 
tually to  abolish  the  county  by  trans- 
ferring its  functions  to  the  state. 

This  suggestion  comes  chiefly  from 
city  dwellers  who  are  so  overwhelmed 
by  the  complexity  of  their  multiple  local 
governments,  and  the  inefficiency  and 
corruption  involved  thereby,  as  to  de- 
spair of  any  simplification  or  solution  of 
their  problem,  except  by  the  elimination 
of  this  one  of  its  main  factors.  They 
argue,  and  with  much  force,  that  the 


state  whose  legislature  makes  the  laws 
should  control  the  states  attorney  who 
can  either  execute  or  nullify  them,  as 
his  county  constituents  may  direct.  They 
plead  that  the  coroner's  office  can  be  ef- 
fectively filled  only  by  the  appointment 
of  an  official  who  can  meet  both  the 
medical  and  judicial  exactions  of  a 
function  that  belongs  to  the  state  and 
not  to  the  county,  where  "great  power 
and  great  obscurity"  are  entrusted  al- 
most inevitably  to  "a  person  of  no  spec- 
ial ability  or  character."  They  cite  the 
necessity  and  advantage  which  have  led 
to  the  transference  of  the  care  of  the  in- 
sane, the  epileptic,  the  feeble-minded,  the 
delinquent,  from  the  county  to  the  state. 
Thus,  one  after  another,  they  propose 
to  eliminate  the  functions  of  the  county 
by  merging  them  either  with  those  of 
the  state  or  the  municipality. 

The  other  tendency  in  dealing  with 
the  difficulties  of  county  organization  is 
toward  reconstituting  county  govern- 
ments by  home-rule  charters.  Recog- 
nizing on  the  one  hand  that  the  county 
is  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  ground  plan 
of  our  entire  system  of  government,  of 
the  judiciary  and  of  party  organization, 
to  be  eliminated ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  county  is  the  principal,  if  not 
the  only,  governmental  agency  through 
which  our  rural  people,  who  constitute 
42  per  cent  of  our  entire  population,  do 
the  things  that  each  man,  woman  and 
child  of  them  must  have  done,  these  pro- 
moters of  the  county  as  a  democratic 
unit  propose  to  adapt  it  to  each  of  three 
differing  conditions. 

Counties  including  agricultural  areas 
and  rural  towns  may  be  adapted  to  the 
commission  form  of  government  with  a 
county  manager.  The  bill  providing  for 
this  change  which  is  urged  by  the  New 
York  Short  Ballot  Association,  has  in 
part  at  least  been  anticipated  in  Shelby 
County,  Tennessee,  of  which  Memphis 
is  the  county  seat.  The  act,  as  affirmed 
by  the  chancery  court,  while  leaving  the 
justices  of  the  peace  their  constitutional 
prerogative  of  constituting  the  legal 
county  government,  transferred  the  ac- 
tual management  of  the  county  affairs 
to  three  commissioners  by  authorizing 
them  to  conduct  the  department  of  work- 
house and  turnpike  roads,  the  depart- 
ment of  county  health,  and  the  depart- 
ment of  purchasing  and  finance.  The 
bill  proposed  for  New  York  state  pro- 
vides for  three  county  supervisors  at 
large,  one  to  be  elected  each  year,  who 
shall  appoint  a  county  manager  to  be 
their  executive  officer,  purchasing  agent 
and  general  overseer  of  all  county  work 
and  institutions,  with  power  to  appoint 
their  superintendents,  together  with  the 
county  treasurer  and  attorney. 

County  Federation 

For  the  second  class  of  counties,  which 
include  both  rural  and  city  communities, 
a  federation  is  proposed  which,  while 
leaving  each  local  community  intact  and 
free  to  develop  its  own  interests,  in: 
vests  the  delegated  county  board  with 
the  powers  of  a  central  governing  body 
over  the  police,  the  civil  service  and  the 
election  of  superior  judges,  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  sheriff,  the  court  clerks  and 
public  cdministrator  being  left  with  these 


judges.  This  plan,  which  also  provides 
for  the  short  ballot  and  the  county  man- 
ager, was  elicited  by  Alameda  county, 
Cal.,  in  its  quest  for  a  better  adjustment 
of  taxes  for  its  city  and  country  com- 
munities. Much  is  hoped  from  the  fel- 
lowship of  such  a  county  federation  in 
promoting  a  community  of  interests  be- 
tween the  city  and  country  people,  and 
in  interesting  private  citizens  in  their 
public  county  affairs.  In  counties  in- 
cluding cities  of  the  first  class,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  make  their  areas  practically 
co-terminous,  so  that  the  functions  of 
both  may  be  combined,  as  they  are  in 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis, 
and  will  be  in  every  great  city. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  in  spite  of 
the  county's  "monotonous  tone,  its  semi- 
legal atmosphere,  its  lack  of  popular  apj 
peal  to  the  imagination,  our  national 
reconstructive  genius  has  at  last  fasten- 
ed upon  the  county  as  a  fallow  field  for 
its  operations."  It  is  evidenced  by  the 
rise  of  such  investigating  bodies  as  the 
Westchester  County  Research  Bureau, 
such  propagandism  as  that  of  the  New 
York  Short  Ballot  Association,  such  ex- 
pert agencies  as  the  Bureau  of  Muni- 
cipal Research  in  New  York  city  and 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency  in  Chi- 
cago, and  such  groups  as  are  undertak- 
ing local  surveys  of  rural  and  municipal 
communities. 

Rural  Voters 

In  one  such  rural  township  of  Minne- 
sota the  investigators  were  met  with 
such  expressions  of  indifference  to  cit- 
izenship and  contempt  for  politics  as 
these:  "The  more  Americanized  we  are 
getting  to  be,  the  poorer  citizens  we  be- 
come;" "a  farmer  of  today  won't  even 
read  or  talk  about  politics,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  going  to  political  meetings ;" 
"what's  the  use  of  farmers  taking  off 
time  for  politics  when  the  whole  thing 
is  run  by  political  bosses  anyway." 

But  the  more  public-spirited  farmers 
of  this  community  thought  that  "schools 
run  by  the  government  certainly  should 
do  more  to  acquaint  the  growing  gener- 
ation with  practical  knowledge  about 
government."  "We  need  young  men," 
they  said,  "who  will  understand  the  or- 
ganization of  society  in  government, 
and  who  clearly  see  the  relation  between 
the  local  township  and  the  county  or- 
ganization, and  the  connections  between 
the  county,  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments. Then  farmers  will  get  to  see 
how  vitally  their  own  welfare  connects 
up  with  governmental  activities." 

Thus  not  any  too  soon,  but  all  too 
late,  politics  is  being  disconnected  from 
mere  partisanship  and  identified  with 
what  is  human  and  universal,  with  what 
concerns  man  as  an  individual  and  as  a 
social  being.  In  so  doing,  the  county 
may  well  be  made  the  local  base  for 
democratic  participation  in  government. 
Its  care  for  roads  and  water,  for  health 
and  sanitation,  for  the  poor  and  the  af- 
flicted, for  the  courts  and  their  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  certainly  makes  its 
service  very  human  and  of  interest  to 
every  individual.  The  county  lies  all 
around  and  very  close  to  every  home 
and  neighborhood,  every  one's  home 
town  and  city,  and  therefore  ought  to 
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be,  and  can  become,  the  framework  for 
the  fellowships  formed  about  those  most 
primitive  and  personal  possessions. 

All  this  humanizing  of  politics  and  ex- 
tension of  local  and  state  governments 
seem  to  be  superseding  those  very  vol- 
untary agencies  which  have  given  birth 
to  the  humanitarian  spirit  and  have 
borne  the  burden  and  the  brunt  of  giv- 
ing to  it  all  its  varied  and  costly  ex- 
pression. But  never  will  history  let  us 
forget  that  from  the  beginning  until 
now  it  has  been  the  function  of  these 
volunteer  agencies  to  initiate,  to  experi- 
ment, to  demonstrate.  They  still  will 
be  called  upon  to  exercise  these  func- 
tions before  any  branch  of  government 
will  feel  authorized  to  take  over  and 
carry  on  what  is  thus  attested. 

Co-operation 

Never  in  all  the  history  of  their  long 
relationship  to  public  agencies  have  the 
volunteer  agencies,  including  the 
churches,  been  more  absolutely  indis- 
pensable than  now.  For,  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  democratic  state,  with  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  to  women  and 
the  foreign-born  on  the  largest  scale 
ever  attempted,  with  the  placing  of  more 
and  more  responsibility  upon  the  indi- 
vidual citizen,  with  the  ever  increasing 
exactions  upon  officials,  the  public  agen- 
cies were  never  more  dependent  upon 
the  active,  intelligent,  constant  co-oper- 
ation of  volunteer  agencies  and  private 
citizens  than  now. 

We  who  constitute  the  membership 
and  administrative  forces  of  these  pri- 
vate agencies  should  look  upon  their 
overflow  into  public  policy  and  adminis- 
tration with  gratitude  untouched  by 
jealousy.  No  greater  attestation  could 
be  given  our  motives  and  our  methods 
than  to  have  them  built  into  the  ideals 
and  structure  and  standards  of  the  com- 
munity. Nothing  could  have  been  bet- 
ter for  the  progress  of  legislation  and 
official  administration  than  to  have  had 
these  new  responsibilities  and  functions 
entrusted  to  the  public  agencies  and  built 
into  the  very  framework  of  the  state. 
Thus  we  have  been  humanizing  govern- 
ment. We  have  been  idealizing  politics. 
We  have  been  more  or  less  fraternizing 
the  business  of  public  affairs.  We  have 
added  professional  status  to  competent 
public  officials  by  sharing  with  them 
these  great  humanitarian  functions  now 
belonging  to  the  town,  the  county,  the 
municipality  and  the  state. 

Instances  multiply  which  demonstrate 
not  only  the  practicability  and  efficiency 
of  co-operation,  but  also  clearly  show 
that  so  great  has  become  the  interde- 
pendence of  the  public  and  volunteer 
agencies,  officials  and  private  citizens, 
that  one  cannot  succeed  if  the  other 
fails.  These  instances  are  conspicuous 
in  the  four  fields  of  administration, 
legislation,  civic  training  and  the  social 
application  of  religion. 

First  and  most  fundamental  in  the 
field  of  administration  is  the  co-opera- 
tion between  such  volunteer,  expert 
agencies  as  the  New  York  Bureau  of 
Nfunicipal  Research  and  the  Chicago 
Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency  with  the 
official  agencies  charged  with  making 
and  standardizing  budgets  and  public  ac- 
count'. Resentful  suspicions  and  self- 


defensive  antagonisms  are  at  this  cru- 
cial point  giving  way  to  sympathetic  and 
constructive  co-operation,  greatly  to  the 
public  welfare.  City  dubs,  both  of  men 
and  of  women,  are  dfetting  the  type  and 
the  method  of  intelligent  participation  in 
public  affairs  which  can  be  carried  on 
and  out  into  the  administration  of  town 
and  village,  county  and  state. 

Publicity  is  not  only  thus  best  given 
to  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  but  pub- 
lic opinion  thus  brings  to  bear  its 
promptings  and  deterrents  upon  such 
critical  issues  as  the  granting  of  public 
utility  franchises  and  the  issuance  of 
bonds. 

The  coroner  of  Cook  county,  startled 
by  the  increasing  inquests  involving  pre- 
ventable deaths — nearly  5,000  a  year  in 
Cook  county,  and  123,000  last  year  in 
all  counties,  while  in  four  years  of  the 
Civil  War  not  more  than  90,000  on  both' 
sides  were  killed  in  bartle-^«ppealed  for 
a  commission  of  public  safety  to  help 
prevent  the  needless  slaughter.  In  re- 
sponse the  great  railways,  trolley  lines, 
transfer  companies,  automobile  manu- 
facturers, machine  shop  managers  and 
trade  unionists  lined  up  with  public  of- 
ficials of  the  health,  police  and  other 
departments  to  examine  the  causes,  and 
united  to  prevent,  so-called  accidental 
deaths. 

The  effectiveness  of  such  co-operation 
strikingly  appears  in  the  humanizing  of 
the  administration  of  justice.  Juvenile 
court  committees  and  the  Juvenile  Pro- 
tective Association  support  and  aid 
judges  and  probation  officers  in  their 
difficult  and  delicate  task  of  supplement- 
ing family  discipline.  At  Chicago  the 
County  Court  is  assisted  by  four  social 
investigators  to  report  antecedents  and 
surroundings  in  cases  of  insanity.  The 
Fuvenile  Court  has  thus  secured  a  wom- 
an assistant  to  the  judge  who  hears  the 
cases  of  delinquent  girls  in  the  privacv 
of  the  court  chambers.  The  Court  of 
Domestic  Relations  has  a  trained  social 
worker  to  advise  the  distraught  women. 
Both  courts  have  a  rest  room  for  the 
women  and  a  nursery  for  the  children. 
The  Boys'  Court,  for  those  over  the 
juvenile  court  age.  has  trained  investi- 
gators and  advisers  at  work  with  the 
judge.  The  Morals  Court,  dealing  with 
victimized  girls  and  wayward  women, 
has  also  women  assistants  who  work  in 
co-operation  with  women  police  officers. 

Constructive  Work 

In  preventive  and  constructive  effort 
commercial  bodies  and  women's  clubs 
are  working  with  school  boards  and  park 
commissions  to  develop  the  neighbor- 
hood use  of  school  buildings  and  the 
establishment  of  playgrounds  and  recre- 
ation centers. 

Out  of  such  co-operation  such  social 
work  has  been  added  to  municipal  and 
county  service  as  that  so  successfully 
administered  by  the  Kansas  City  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  and  that  which  has 
recently  been  undertaken  jointly  by  city 
and  county  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  un- 
der the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  and 
at  Chicago  by  the  county  Bureau  of 
Public  Welfare,  which  assumes  investi- 
gation and  after-care  of  the  families  of 
inmates  in  the  county  infirmary  for  the 


poor,  the  tuberculosis  hospital,  the  coun- 
ty jail,  and  other  public  institutions. 

In  the  field  of  national,  state  and 
local  legislation,  volunteer  and  expert 
organizations  are  more  and  more  effec- 
tively supplanting  the  secret  lobby  of 
special  interests.  Such  co-operative 
bodies  are  recognized  by  our  legisla- 
tures and  courts  as  valuably  co-operat- 
ing in  the  delicate  and  difficult  adjust- 
ment of  law  to  the  needs  of  life,  of 
judicial  justice  to  the  ever  advancing 
demands  of  social  justice. 

To  awaken  and  guide  this  new  inter- 
est in  public  affairs  among  both  private 
citizens  and  public  officials,  far  more 
efficient  training  for  volunteer  and  of- 
ficial service  must  be  more  widely  fur- 
nished by  public  and  professional 
schools,  and  by  such  a  specialized  jour- 
nal as  THE  SURVEY. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  most  hopeful 
sign  of  the  times  is  that  so  many  of  the 
regular  occupations  in  life  are  felt  to 
have  a  social  bearing  upon  community 
welfare.  In  rural  communities,  bankers, 
lumber  dealers  and  other  tradesmen  art 
being  urged  at  their  conventions  and 
by  their  trades'  journals  to  become 
"community  builders"  in  their  small 
towns  and  agricultural  counties  and  are 
taking  a  new  interest  in  village  improve- 
ment, town  planning  and  county  admin- 
istration. 

Public  Loyalty 

To  bear  home  to  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  those  in  training  for  all  oc- 
cupations, this  loyalty  to  public  welfare 
in  their  private  pursuits  is  the  highest 
service  which  teachers  and  trainers  can 
render  the  commonwealth.  Manufac- 
turing and  commercial  men  need  to  be 
taught  and  inspired  to  regard  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  the  human  elements  of 
their  plants  as  not  only  promotive  of 
business  efficiency,  but  as  their  respon- 
sibility in  promoting  public  welfare. 
Doctors  need  to  be  imbued  with  the 
prior  claim  upon  them  to  co-operate 
with  health  departments  and  commis- 
sions in  assuring  public  health  by  the 
improvement  of  sanitary  and  hygienic 
conditions,  at  whatever  cost  to  their 
curative  work  and  its  rewards.  Law,- 
yers'  patriotic,  expert  service  is  desper- 
ately needed  in  the  framing  of  laws  and 
ordinances,  for  the  prevention  of  un- 
necessary and  wasteful  litigation,  for 
the  simplification  of  legal  procedure,  as 
well  as  in  the  manifold  administration 
of  law. 

A  new  professional  ethic  must  be 
taught  in  medical  and  law  schools  if 
the  claims  of  humanity  and  the  state  are 
to  be  considered  paramount  to  the  oppor- 
tunities for  personal  gain  at  public  ex- 
pense. So,  too,  teachers  and  ministers 
have  not  all  yet  heard  the  divine  and 
human  call  to  build  the  community  up 
out  of  their  schools  and  churches,  and 
not  church  and  school  out  of  the  com- 
munity, nor  have  they  learned  how  to 
do  it. 

To  train  the  leaders  of  this  volun- 
teer rank  and  file  in  all  the  occupations 
of  life,  technical  schools  for  civic  and 
social  training  have  arisen  to  meet  the 
demand,  either  independently  or  in  af- 
filiation with  university  graduate- 
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schools.  They  have  amply  demonstrat- 
ed the  need  for  this  new  specialized 
education,  in  that  their  offer  to  furnish 
trained  workers  has  created  a  demand 
for  them  so  great  that  the  supply  has 
never  yet  been  sufficient  to  fill  the  old 
and  new  positions  requiring  special 
training.  But  these  very  leaders  must 
depend  for  their  rank  and  file,  not  only 
upon  the  academic  discipline  given  the 
fewer  in  the  higher  educational  institu- 
tions and  the  practical  work  for  rural 
citizenship  by  agricultural  colleges,  but 
also  upon  the  incentive  to  good  citizen- 
ship prompted  in  the  youth  of  the  high 
schools,  and  in  the  boys  and  girls  in  all 
stages  of  progress  in  the  grade  schools. 

Humanized  politics  and  volunteer  co- 
operation put  up  to  the  churches  the 
most  imperative  claim  for  the  greatest 
service  which  their  respective  communi- 
ties and  their  common  country  have 
ever  demanded  of  them.  Never  were 
their  religious  ideals  of  life,  individual 
and  collective,  more  essential ;  never 
was  their  inspiration  to  seek  and  realize 
these  ideals  more  needed;  never  was  the 
power  for  service  which  religion  begets 
in  the  self-emptied,  God-possessed  per- 
sonality, more  absolutely  essential  than 
now  riot  only  to  the  progress  but  to  the 
very  self-preservation  of  the  state. 
Slowly  but  surely  the  literature  and  life, 
the  declarations  of  industrial  and  social 
principles,  community  surveys  and  ac- 
tivities, the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  county  work, 
and  above  all,  the  organized  aricrteder- 
ated  co-operation  of  the  churches,  are 
pledging  their  obedience  to  this  impera- 
tive mandate  of  God  and  man. 

There  is  at  last  a  growing  conviction 
that  even  the  church  cannot  succeed  if 
the  community  fails,  and  that  the  com- 
munity cannot  succeed  if  the  church 
fails.-  The  citizen  is  feeling  his  need  of 
religion  in  "facing  all  that  is  disagree- 
able and  problematic  in  democracy,  con- 
cealing nothing,  blinking  nothing  away, 
and  at  the  same  time,  keeping  his  will 
strong  and  temperate,  so  that  its  edge 
will  never  turn."  For  the  citizen  "to 
meet  all  his  social  obligations  properly, 
to  pay  all  his  political  debts  joyously, 
never  to  throw  a  glance  over  his  shoul- 
der to  the  monastery — this  is  a  mighty 
day's  work." 

One  of  the  keenest  satires  on  the  fail- 
ure and  futility  of  much  church  work' 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  times,  ends 
with  this  frankest  confession  of  the 
need  of  it  in  a  democracy,  and  this  noble 
insistence  upon  the  dependence  of  social 
justice  upon  religion : 

"Nothing  but  a  church  will  do.  All 
the  other  schemes  of  democracy  come 
to  naught  for  want  of  that.  The 
lecture  platform  is  no  substitute  for 
Sinai.  Democracy  is  a  religion  or 
nothing,  with  its  doctrine,  its  forms, 
its  ritual,  its  ceremonies,  its  govern- 
ment as  a  church — above  all,  its  or- 
ganized sacrifice  of  the  altar,  the  sac- 
rifice of  self.  Democracy  must  get  rid 
of  the  natural  man.  of  each  for  himself, 
and  have  a  new  birth  into  the  spiritual' 
man.  the  ideal  self  of  each  for  all. 
Without  religion,  how  is  man,  the  es- 
sentially religious  animal,  to  face  the 
most  tremendous  of  all  problems — social 
justice?" 


Other  Conferences 


Southern  Sociological 
Congress 

C.  A.  WATERFIELD 

Parii,  Tenn. 

Organized  three  years  ago,  having  the 
cordial  endorsement  of  every  southern 
governor  save  one,  swinging  in  its  an- 
nual orbit  from  Nashville  around  by 
Atlanta  back  to  Memphis,  and  dated  for 
Houston  in  the  Far  West  next  year, 
the  rise  of  the  Southern  Sociological 
Congress  augurs  well  for  the  whole 
country  no  less  than  for  the  South. 

The  Solid  South  for  a  Better  Nation, 
that  was  the  constructive  statesmen- 
like  pennant  at  full  length  across 
the  big  theatre  platform.  Not  the  old 
political  solid  South;  but  a  new  ecoj 
nomic,  industrial  and  social  South, 
with  its  own  life  and  problems. 

A  significant  fact  was  the  executive 
headship  of  J.  E.  McCulloch,  a  young 
man  less  than  forty,  who  conceived  and 
has  practically  conducted  the  congress 
through  its  first  years;  together  with 
the  active  presidency  of  Gov.  William 
H.  Mann,  now  re-elected  for  a  second 
term,  little  less  than  seventy,  a  ruddy, 
ripe  altruist  from  the  Old  Dominion, 
who  has  served  as  legislator,  prosecut- 
ing attorney,  governor  and  Sunday 
school  teacher  there  for  a  half  century. 

The  congress  contemplates  ordinarily, 
a  survey,  discussion  and  report  in  the 
following  departments :  conservation  and 
national  efficiency,  public  health,  courts 
and  prisons,  child  welfare,  organized 
charities,  people  in  transit,  race  rela- 
tions, the  church  and  social  service. 

For  the  year  and  program  just  pass- 
ed, however,  an  arrangement  was  made 
between  this  body  and  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction  for 
a  division  of  subjects,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  national  conference  was 
meeting  in  the  South  and  at  Memphis. 
This  in  itself  was  a  fine  instance  oT 
co-operation  and  social  mindedness,  and 
under  it  the  southern  congress  confined 
itself  to  two  departments,  race  relations 
and  church  and  social  service. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how,  to  a  few  of  those 
not  informed  on  this  mutual  working 
agreement,  this  led  to  a  feeling  that  the 
congress  was,  as  the  Athenians  of  old, 
in  all  things  too  religious ;  or,  as  one 
more  modern  opposer  put  it,  too  "damn 
pious" :  whilst  some  others,  from  the 
same  failure  to  take  their  bearings,  held 
that  the  whole  affair  tended  to  run  into 
a  sort  of  Negro  "big  meeting." 

All  this,  with  other  very  natural 
causes,  led  to  a  spirited,  though  entirely 
unofficial  and  amicable  discussion,  con- 
cerning the  coalescing  of  the  southern 
congress  with  the  national  conference. 

In  theory  there  is  an  inevitable  logic 
in  behalf  of  such  a  blend.  When  the 


question  is  considered  with  the  practical 
problem  of  reaching  the  people  and  cov- 
ering the  field  in  mind,  however,  a  gun- 
proof  (God  save  the  word!)  reasoning 
appeared  in  favor  of  the  southern 
brethren  going  on  with  their  splendid 
work,  in  the  face  of  the  vast  area  and 
diversity  of  the  service  required. 

The  motive  for  the  separate  service, 
it  was  urged,  was  by  no  means  a  sec- 
tional one,  but  a  purely  physical  one ; 
the  problem  was  a  matter  of  dimensions 
and  of  accessibility. 

Governor  Mann,  the  president,  in  his 
message,  adopted  the  inductive  method 
of  using  as  a  basis  his  last  message  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia. 

Bishop  Theodore  Bratton  of  Missis- 
sippi and  Booker  T.  Washington  opened 
the  work  for  the  department  on  race  re- 
lations, the  former  in  an  address  which" 
for  nobility  and  elevation,  for  broad 
sympathy  and  sane  caution  against 
haste,  was  worthy  of  the  profound  and 
touching  theme,  and  which  swayed  the 
deepest  chords  of  human  feeling  in  the 
great  audience.  Dr.  Washington  made 
one  of  those  woods-shelling  pleas  of  his 
for  justice  and  good  sense  which  blow 
like  a  fresh  gale  through  head  and  heart 
of  black  and  white. 

Others  who  brought  really  notable 
papers  under  this  department  were 
Prof.  A.  M.  Trawick  and  W.  D. 
Weatherford  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Kelley  of  New  York;  Major  R.  R. 
Moton  of  Hampton  Institute,  and  Dr. 
C.  V.  Roman  of  Nashville,  Tenn..  the 
last  two  being  Negroes. 

But  the  chief  emphasis  and  the  largest 
service  of  the  congress  was  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  church  and  social  ser- 
vice. As  in  the  other  department  the 
leaders  in  the  South  have  and  know 
that  they  have  at  once  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity and  a  big  responsibility.  If  the 
race  relations  in  the  South  are  rarely 
comprehended  by  outsiders,  hardly  less 
so  are  the  relations  between  the  church 
and  the  outside  social  order.  In  the 
South  the  local  church  is  yet  the  strong- 
est educational  agency  and  the  most 
powerful  factor  in  public  life.  If  for 
no  other  reason  than  the  first-hand  and 
scientific  treatment  of  these  two  ques- 
tions, the  southern  Congress  may  be  for 
a  long  time  needed.  The  Rev.  C.  S. 
Gardner  of  the  Louisville  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Seminary  declared  to  the  writer 
privately  that  lie  regarded  the  religio- 
social  crisis  in  the  South  as  the  greatest 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  church. 

A  score  of  speakers  assembled  an 
amount  of  information  and  registered  a 
challenge  which  command  confidence 
that  the  living  church  will  awake  and 
prove  equal  to  the  needs  of  the  new  age 
and  that  the  social  forces  sweeping 
around  us  shall  have  shot  through  them 
the  gulf  stream  of  the  ancient  gospel. 
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National  Jewish  Charities 

MRS.  OSCAR  LEONARD 

The  eighth  biennial  session  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Jewish  Chari- 
held  in  Memphis,  May  6  to  8, 
with  a  good  attendance,  discussed  chiefly 
the  problems  consequent  upon  recent 
Jewish  immigration.  As  Cyrus  L.  Sulz- 
berger  of  New  York  stated  in  his  presi- 
dential address,  the  Jewish  immigrant  has 
been  understood,  and  many  mis- 
takes have  been  made  in  handling  him. 
"\Ve  should  adopt  a  fraternal  instead 
of  a  paternal  attitude  toward  our  breth- 
ren" was  one  of  his  salient  remarks. 

The  Industrial  Removal  Office  in  New 
:<.  of  which  David  M.  Bressler  is 
chief,  and  the  Galveston  Bureau  in  charge 
Maurice  Epstein,  are  doing  excel- 
lent work  in  distributing  immigrants 
'tig  communities  affording  a  maxi- 
mum of  opportunity  for  self-develop- 
ment. But  new  problems  are  constantly 
ng  in  connection  with  Jewish  im- 
migration. The  influx  within  the  past 
few  years  of  thousands  of  Jews  from 
southeastern  Europe  has  created  an  en- 
tirely new  situation.  A  timely  discus- 
sion of  this  probem  was  presented  by 
David  DeSola  Pool  of  New  York  on 
Oriental  Immigration,  or,  as  he  prefers 
to  call  it,  Levantine  immigration.  The 
Levantine  population,  with  language  and 
customs  distinctly  foreign  to  those  ot 
the  people  from  Russia,  Roumania,  Ga- 
licia.  and  Germany,  presents  a  problem 
which  has  only  recently  begun  to  con- 
cern the  conference.  A  survey  of  the 
oriental  Jewish  communities  in  this  coun- 
try was  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee on  resolutions. 

The  possible  effect  on  immigration  of 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  was 
discussed  by  Lucius  L.  Solomons  of  San 
Francisco.  He  looks  for  a  marked  in- 
crease in  immigration  in  consequence  of 
the  opening  of  the  canal,  but  does  not 
expect  the  extraordinary  numbers  pre- 
dicted by  some  observers.  Mr.  Sulz- 
berger  and  Mr.  Epstein  did  not  think 
that  immigration  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
would  be  appreciably  increased. 

The  report  of  the  standing  committee 
on  Palestinian  charities  was  read  bv 
Judge  Julian  \V.  Mack.  The  committee 
made  some  progress  in  organizing 
the  collection  of  funds  for  Palestine  and 
it  was  authorized  to  continue  its  labors, 
as  well  as  to  attempt  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  federated  charities  in 
the  communities. 

Another  distinctly  Jewish  phase  of 
philanthropic  work  was  brought  out  by 
I.  J.  Dukas  of  New  York.  In  accord- 
ance with  ancient  Jewish  law,  no  man 
is  permitted  to  charge  interest  to  a  mem- 
ber of  his  own  race.  The  Free  Loan 
Association  makes  loans'  without  anv 
charge  for  interest.  Oscar  Leonard  of 
St.  Louis  contended  that  such  free  loan* 
fail  to  inculcate  a  feeling  of  self-respect 
and  independence  on  the  part  of  the  bor- 
er. 

Another  solution  was  suggested  in  a 
paper  on  Self-Respect  Funds  t>v  Lee  K. 
Frankel  of  New  York.  He  reported  in 
detail  on  the  use  of  such  funds  bv  the 
United  Hebrew  Charities  of  New  York, 
which  are  thereby  enabled  to  re-estab- 


lish  on  a  basis  of  complete  self-support 
certain  of  their  more  hopeful  applicants. 

The  transportation  rules  adopted  by 
the  conference  fourteen  years  ago  have 
succeeded  to  a  marked  degree  in  break- 
ing up  the  unfortunate  practice  of  fur- 
nishing railroad  and  steamship  tickets 
to  dependent  individuals  and  families 
without  a  knowledge  that  their  condi- 
tion will  be  improved  thereby. 

Boris  D.  Bogen  of  Cincinnati,  speak- 
ing on  Standards  of  Relief,  demon- 
strated that  the  individual  per  capita 
cost  of  supporting  a  family  decreases  as 
the  size  of  the  family  increases,  and 
reaches  its  minimum  when  the  family 
consists  of  parents  and  five  children.  A 
larger  number  of  children  does  not  af- 
fect the  per  capita  cost. 

A  short  space  was  given  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  Advance  in  Settlement  Work 
by  Jacob  Billikopf  of  Kansas  City.  The 
ilishment  of  a  modern  Hebrew 
.-chool,  conducted  according  to  the  Ben- 
derly  system,  has  proved  tfl  be  an  ef- 
fective instrument  in  "Judahing"  the  set- 
tlement. Although  the  Hebrew  school, 
however  modern,  cannot  take  the  place 
of  the  settlement,  a  combination  of  the 
two  would  seem  to  meet  with  approval, 
rles  S.  Bernheimer  of  Brooklyn  and 
Kmanuel  Sternheim  of  Greenville,  Miss., 
led  the  discussion  on  this  paper. 

t[>er   on    the    \  re   of   Or- 

phans by  .Mice  L.  Seligsberg  of  New 
York  told  of  the  splendid  influence  of 
Fellowship  House,  which  keeps  in  per- 
sonal touch  with  graduates  of  orphan 
hnim-v  S.  \Volfenstein,  for  many  years 
the  head  of  the  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum  of 
Cleveland,  was  in  the  audience,  and  was 
called  upon  to  speak.  Dr.  Wolfenstein 
told  of  the  methods  used  by  his  organi- 
zation, which  keeps  in  touch  with  every 
child  who  leaves  the  institution.  An 
ovation  was  tendered  this  beloved  vet- 
eran in  humanitarian  service. 

The  new  officers  are  as  follows:  Pres- 
ident.   Minnie    F.    Low.   Chicago:   vice- 
presidents.    Aaron    Cohen,    Pittsburgh : 
;     N.     Hutzel.     Detroit:     Davi  1     M. 
Bressler.  New  York;  treasurer.  Bernard 
.-nsfcMcr.  St.  Louis:  secretary.  Louis 
H.   Levin.  Baltimore. 

The  Red  Cross 

Because  of  the  great  interest  which 
flood  prevention  has  for  the  people  of 
the  Mi-^U-MM1'  Valley,  chief  emphasis 
in  the  Red  <  ross  meeting  held  in  Mem- 
phis on  May  14,  was  laid  upon  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  project  for  the  preven- 
tion of  floods  in  China  in  the  vallev  of 
the"  Hwai  River.  The  history  of  2.500 
years  of  floods  in  that  valley  was  brieflv 
told  in  THE  SURVEY  for  May  2.  Its 
analogy  to  the  scattered  efforts  at  river 
protection  along  the  lower  Mississippi 
was  pointed  out. 

That  fevers  and  other  diseases  di- 
rectly following  overflows  have  a  tend- 
ency to  weaken  the  population  at  the 
very  moment  in  which  its  greatest  en- 
ergies are  necessary  for  prompt  recov- 
ery from  flood  effects,  and  form  a  ser- 
ious feature  of  such  disasters,  was  in- 
dicated in  an  address  by  W.  M.  McGrath" 
of  Birmingham. 

Eugene  T.  Lies  of  Chicago  briefly  de- 


scribed the  effects  of  the  tornado  which 
occurred  in  Omaha  on  April  23,  1913. 
Conditions  following  the  floods  of  1913 
in  the  Ohio  Valley  were  described  by 
Sherman  C.  Kingsley  of  Chicago.  The 
nursing  service  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  was  described  by  Fannie  F.  Cle- 
ment and  a  brief  statement  was  also 
given  of  the  preparation  which  the  Red 
Cross  has  made  for  meeting  any  condi- 
tions which  may  arise  out  of  the  Mexi- 
can situation. 

The  Children's  Con- 
ference 

PAULA  LADDEY 

The  eleventh  Conference  on  the  Edu- 
cation of  Backward,  Truant,  Delinquent 
and  Dependent  Children  held  at  Mem- 
phis May  6-8  might  justly  add  to  its 
already  lengthy  title,  Defective,  for  there 
were  few  speakers  who  did  not  in  one 
way  or  another  touch  upon  the  over- 
whelming problem  of  the  defective  child. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  consensus  of 
opinion  that  the  defectives  must  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  delinquents  and  depend- 
ents and  be  given  permanent  custodial 
care.  The  mentally  normal  dependent 
and  delinquent  child,  however,  should  be 
placed  out  in  private  families  as  quickly 
,i-  possible.  Although  it  was  brought  to 
the  conference's  attention  that  children 
frequently  receive  better  physical  care 
in  an  institution,  it  did  not  change  the 
general  opinion  in  favor  of  placing  them 
out.  It  only  accentuated  the  idea  ot 
putting  forth  the  very  best  effort  in  care- 
fully selecting  h€mes. 

The  joint  session  with  the  National 
Probation  Association  was  most  interest- 
ing. Case  study  of  the  child  before  the 
court  and  the  method  of  dealing  with 
him  on  probation  was  admirably  dis- 
cussed by  Edwin  Mulready  of  Boston 
who  pointed  out  the  great  value  of  per- 
sonal work  with  the  individual.  A  sharp 
line  was  drawn  by  E.  E.  Gardner,  How- 
ard. R.  L.  between  the  normal  and  de- 
fective child  when  he  discussed  case 
study  in  the  institution.  The  probation 
officer  cannot  cope  with  the  defective 
child  nor  can  the  institution  which  is 
not  especially  equipped  therefor. 

Judge  George  S.  Addams  of  the 
Cleveland  Juvenile  Court  gave  a  lucid 
explanation  of  the  Ohio  children's  code, 
drawn  to  meet  any  situation  that  may 
arise  in  the  case  of  children.  The  code 
has  helped  Judge  Addams  considerably 
in  his  court  and  he  advocated  similar 
codes  for  other  states. 

Calvin  Derrich,  superintendent  Pres- 
ton State  School  of  Industry,  California, 
divided  the  boys  for  which  society  has 
to  care  into  five  groups.  The  first  two 
were  the  mentally  and  morally  incom- 
petent: third,  physically  diseased;  fourth 
and  fifth,  incorrigible  and  backward. 

The  first  three  classes  he  refused  to 
discuss,  as  they  should  never  be  put  in 
the  same  institution  with  the  fourth  and" 
fifth  class. 

For  every  well  regulaterl  school  he 
advocates  three  principles — absolute  dis- 
cipline, absolute  freedom  and  vocational 
training.  The  first  two  might  seem 
paradoxical,  but  they  were  far  from  it. 
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Absolute  discipline  is  necessary  in  order 
to  teach  self-control  and  absolute  free- 
dom in  order  to  give  expression  to  the 
acquired  self-control.  In  relation  to  vo- 
cational training,  Mr.  Derrich  urges  that 
the  children  be  taught  something  which 
they  can  do  well  and  by  which  they  can 
earn  a  living  no  matter  how  menial. 

Charles  H.  Johnson,  superintendent 
Leake  and  Watts  Orphan  House,  Yonk- 
ers,  N.  Y.,  showed  that  many  so-called 
dependent  children  are  needlessly  placed 
in  institutions.  He  urged  that  thorough 
investigations  be  made  before  shutting 
children  in  institutions.  His  experience 
has  revealed  great  carelessness  in  deal- 
ing with  dependent  children.  He  spoke 
of  an  orphan  asylum  where  the  number 
of  inmates  was  reduced  from  400  to  100 
children  after  careful  investigation. 

National  Probation 
Association 

The  spirit  of  co-operation  controlling 
the  sixth  annual  Conference  of  the  Na- 
tional Probation  Association,  held  in 
Memphis,  found  a  free  rein  in  the  inter- 
change of  ideas  at  the  round  table  dis- 
cussions by  the  eighty-one  delegates 
present. 

The  meeting  on  the  defective  delin- 
quent was  conducted  by  Alexander  John- 
son of  Vineland,  N.  J.  It  was  evident 
from  the  discussion  that  the  mental 
status  of  both  juvenile  and  adult  of- 
fenders is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
problem  for  courts  to  consider. 

L.  A.  Halbert,  general  superintendent 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  Kansas 
City,  conducted  the  discussion  on  the 
Probation  Treatment  of  Adult  Offend- 
ers. Emphasis  was  placed  on  firmness 
of  discipline  and  reality  of  punishment 
and  on  methods  of  checking  up  the  con- 
duct of  probationers. 

Bernard  Flexner  of  Louisville  declar- 
ed that  although  juvenile  court  laws  are 
state-wide  in  their  application  there  is 
great  inequality  in  their  actual  opera- 
tion; that,  whereas,  we  had  specific  in- 
stances of  the  successful  operation  of 
courts  in  large  cities,  practically  nothing 
had  been  done  to  develop  the  court  in 
rural  communities ;  and  that  in  any  ap- 
praisal which  we  made  of  the  work  ol 
the  court  we  certainly  would  have  to 
consider  this  part  of  it  as  on  the  debit 
side;  that  it  was  up  to  the  judges,  as 
well  as  the  lay  workers,  to  attack  this 
question  seriously. 

Judge  Baker  of  Boston  spoke  on  the 
separation  between  the  social  and  judi- 
cial functions  of  the  court.  Summing 
up,  he  said  that  the  tendency  today  was 
to  divorce  the  control  of  probation  of- 
ficers in  their  case  supervision  from  the 
court,  leaving  the  judges  to  pass  solely 
on  jurisdiction  facts.  The  discussion 
brought  to  light  two  methods  of  solving 
the  problem  of  the  rural  community: 
first,  the  county  system,  in  which  the 
judges  appoint  probation  officers  in  their 
districts,  and  second  the  State  Board 
of  Control,  which  appoints  all  rural  pro- 
bation officers  and  supervises  their  work. 

The  consideration  of  Social  Legisla- 
tion as  Suggested  by  Probation  Work 
led  by  Mr.  Fullerton  of  St.  Louis, 
brought  out  the  fact  that  the  courts  are 


really  only  makeshifts  and  the  result  ol 
a  bad  social  system;  that  we  ought  to 
look  forward  to  a  decreasing  amount 
of  delinquency  as  the  result  of  better 
economic,  recreational  and  institutional 
facilities.  One  method  of  securing  this 
Utopia  will  be  through  social  legislation 
along  these  lines. 

At  the  luncheon  for  women  proba- 
tion officers  Mrs.  Falconer  presided. 
Maude  E.  Miner  of  New  York  and  Julia 
C.  Lathrop  of  Washington  both  sounded 
a  new  note  in  criminal  procedure — that 
today  we  are  not  leaving  our  criminal 
courts  entirely  in  the  hands  of  police 
and  prosecuting  officials  but  are  be- 
ginning to  study  the  social  surroundings 
of  all  offenders,  and  that  for  women 
offenders  women  officials  are  needed. 

Hastings  H.  Hart  made  so  interest- 
ing a  usually  dry  subject,  the  Record 
and  Report  Standard,  that  more  attend- 
ed this  meeting  than  any  meeting  of 
the  conference. 

The  conference  appointed  a  special 
committee  to  study  the  condition  of  the 
rural  community  and  to  report  at  the 
next  meeting  on  the  advisability  of  pay- 
ing a  field  man  who  could  intelligently 
direct  the  work  of  both  research  and 
education  on  the  need  of  the  courts  for 
such  communities. 

Charity  Officials 

The  American  Association  of  Officials 
of  Charity  and  Correction  held  a  two 
days  session  in  Memphis,  preceding  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction. 

This  association  appeals  to  members 
and  officers  of  state  boards  of  control, 
state  boards  of  charity  and  superin- 
tendents of  institutions  under  their  ad- 
ministration and  supervision ;  also  to  the 
officers,  superintendents  and  boards  of 
all  private  institutions  which  receive 
public  aid  or  are  under  the  supervision 
of  state  authority.  Its  policy  of  con- 
fining itself  to  practical,  everyday  prob- 
lems of  administration  and  supervision, 
is  proving  popular,  and  for  next  year 
it  has  been  decided  to  amplify  this  pol- 
icy, so  that  all  formality  of  program 
will  be  dispensed  with  and  the  sessions 
left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  mem- 
bers present. 

Accordingly,  for  each  session,  there 
will  be  submitted  one  question  with  in- 
formal introduction  by  two  leaders,  af- 
ter which  all  the  time  will  be  devoted  to 
interchange  of  ideas.  The  subjects,  it 
has  been  stipulated,  must  strictly  con- 
cern administration  and  supervision. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  on  the  two  days  preceding 
the  opening  of  the  National  Conference. 

Joseph  P.  Byers  of  New  Jersey  and 
Robert  W.  Kelso  of  Massachusetts  are 
the  new  president  and  secretary. 

The  meeting  in  Memphis  was  char- 
acterized by  several  subjects  which  in 
late  years  have  been  little  considered  in 
national  gatherings.'  One  was  Kitchen 
Organization  and  Economy,  by  Charles 
S.  Pitcher,  steward  of  the  Kings  Park, 
N.  Y.,  State  Hospital,  whose  paper  is 
of  such  practical  importance  and  value 
that  it  is  already  in  general  demand 
throughout  the  United  States.  Helen 
Sinclair  contributed  a  distinctive  paper 


in  her  discussion  of  the  organization  of 
a  nursing  service  in  a  state  hospital. 
An  afternoon  spent  on  poor  relief  and 
its  allied  phases,  under  the  leadership  of 
Amos  W.  Butler,  was  remarkably  out 
of  the  beaten  path.  A  standard  system 
of  accounting  and  a  support  or  pay- 
patient  department  in  state  institutions, 
the  first  by  Richard  W.  Wallace  of  New 
York,  and  the  second  by  H.  H.  Shirer 
of  Ohio,  attracted  attention  because  they 
are  live  subjects  in  every  state  organ- 
ization. 

Under  correction,  a  State  Penal  Sys- 
tem and  a  Wage  System  for  Prisoners, 
particularly  the  technique  of  adminis- 
tration and  supervision,  afforded  new 
opportunities  for  those  present  to  learn 
and  exchange  ideas. 

The  president's  annual  address,  by 
A.  L.  Bowen  of  Illinois,  was  a  plea  for 
the  professionalization  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  supervision  of  state  and 
private  charities,  and  a  continuity  in 
service  of  members  of  boards  and  sup- 
erintendents of  institutions.  He  pre- 
sented figures,  showing  that  the  national 
charitable,  correctional  and  penal  ser- 
vice has  property  worth  a  billion  and  a 
half  dollars,  expends  at  least  $300,000,- 
000  a  year  and  is  caring  for  nearly  half 
a  million  inmates,  while  the  appropria- 
tions of  taxpayers'  money  for  strictly 
state  charitable  and  correctional  pur- 
poses amount  to  $100,000,000  annually. 

Settlements 

To  provide  a  common  ground  on 
which  different  classes  in  the  commun- 
ity may  look  at  things  from  each  other's 
points  of  view — such  has  been  from  the 
beginning  a  fundamental  aim  of  the 
social  settlement.  At  the  Memphis  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Federation  of  Set- 
tlements this  spirit  was  applied  to  ele- 
ments within  the  settlements'  own  cir- 
cle. For  the  gathering  drew  together, 
in  frank  and  fair  discussion,  settlement 
residents  and  members  of  settlement 
boards  of  trustees  to  consider  their  re- 
lations to  each  other. 

Although  the  discussion  was  occa- 
sioned by  an  acute  situation  in  the  Uni- 
versity Settlement  in  New  York — in 
which  the  body  of  residents,  going  over 
the  head  resident,  contended  that  they 
should  have  representation  on  the  coun- 
cil, joined  the  association,  elected  one 
of  their  number  to  the  council,  were 
then  told  that  they  were  "insubordinate," 
and  went  on  what  amounts  to  a  strike 
— there  was  no  display  of  bitterness  or 
intolerance  on  the  part  of  the  member 
of  the  council  and  the  resident  who 
were  present  from  this  settlement.  The 
generous  effort  to  find  the  right  basis  of 
relationship  and  the  good  fellowship 
which  prevailed  showed  finely  the  real 
settlement  spirit. 

It  was  clear  that  in  such  settlements 
as  have  grown  up  around  a  big  per- 
sonality looked  up  to  by  both  board  and 
residential  group,  the  problem  of  con- 
trol and  administration  is  simple,  while 
difficulties  tend  to  arise  when  such  a  per- 
sonality is  not  a  factor.  All  agreed  that 
when  "absentee  trustees"  undertake  too 
detailed  control  of  the  activities  of  the 
settlement  and  its  residents  the  result  is 
most  unfortunate. 
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The  danger  of  making  a  settlement 
too  institutional,  stifling  individual  ini- 
tiative and  the  spirit  of  personal  rela- 
tionship with  the  neighborhood,  was 
squarely  faced.  The  growth  of  a 
"plant"  and  the  consequent  "property 
care"  by  trustees  to  see  that  the  plant 
is  used  as  the  donors  wish,  was  frankly 
regarded  as  often  inimical  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  settlement  ideal.  "A 
settlement  can  be  organized  to  death," 
said  one  head  resident. 

The  feeling  was  expressed  by  an  un- 
expectedly large  proportion  of  those  who 
took  part  in  the  conference  that  the 
settlement  of  the  near  future  would 
have  no  plant  at  all  but  would  consist 
of  a  group  of  people  living  in  a  home- 
like way  near  some  school  social  center 
or  similar  public  institution,  devoting 
themselves  to  neighborhood  leadership 
and  helping  to  put  the  social  facilities 
of  the  community  to  the  widest  and 
wisest  use.  The  executive  committee  of 
the  federation  was  instructed  by  a  reso- 
lution to  embody  in  the  program  for 
next  year  topics  concerning  the  adniin- 
i>tration  of  settlements  and  the  com- 
munity function  which  they  should  have 
in  view  of  the  increasing  public  provi- 

r>{  facilities  for  social  welfare. 
The  fundamental  non-sectarian  basi^ 
of  a  settlement  was  strongly  reasserted 
and  many  insisted  that  so-called  settle- 
ments which  exist  for  a  proselyting  <>r 
propaganda  purpose  should  take  a  dif- 
ferent name. 

Methods  of  money  raising  and  also 
training  of  residents  by  the  head  resi- 
dent were  also  considered. 

Charity  Organization 
Societies 

The  meetings  of  the  American  As- 
ition  of  Societies  for  Organizing 
'  harity  at  Memphis  were  unusually  in- 
teresting in  that  a  larger  number  of 
secretaries  and  workers  from  the  ad- 
vance lines  in  the  South  and  Southwest 
were  present  than  ever  before. 

James  P.  Kranz,  general  secretary  of 
the  Memphis  Associated  Charities,  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  the  southern  so^ 
ciety  and  the  Negro.  In  every  south- 
ern city  the  Negro  population  is  pro- 
portionately large,  ranging  from  20  per 
cent  to  50  per  cent.  No  southern  so- 
ciety can  afford  to  ignore  so  large  a  bulk 
of  its  population. 

For  two  years  Memphis  has  operated 
a  Negro  auxiliary  known  as  the  Colored 
Federated  Charities.  This  has  a  board 
of  Negro  directors,  which  is  practically 
i  committee  of  the  Associated  Charities, 
and  its  own  committees  and  workers. 

The  independent  Negro  organization 
has  inherent  weaknesses  in  that  i 
N'egro  organizations  split  along  the  lines 
of  finances,  church  ambitions,  or  lack  of 
confidence  in  one  another.  All  of  these 
arc  eliminated  in  the  Memphis  plan  in 
that  the  Associated  Charities  controls 
all  of  these  three  points  of  possible  dis- 
agreement. 

The  other  plans  of  using  white  work- 
ers or  Negro  workers  with  no  colored 
board  are  weak  in  that  the  Negro  citi- 
zens as  a  people  take  no  interest  in  the 
work.  In  every  city  in  the  South  where 


there  is  no  Negro  board,  no  money  is 
raised  by  the  Negroes  for  general  sup- 
port, but  in  Memphis  the  Negroes  in 
the  past  two  years  have  raised  $2,500 
and  have  116  different  subscribers.  The 
Negroes  meet  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of 
operating  the  Xegro  department. 

Fred  S.  Hall,  associate  director  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Department  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  presented  a 
much  discussed  paper  on  The  Financing 
of  Our  Societies  from  the  Point  of  View 
of  Salesmanship. 

The  annual  report  of  the  general  sec- 
retary took  the  form  of  presenting  some 
of  the  unusual  family  problems  which 
had  been  presented  in  unorganized  com- 
munities, problems  which  no  amount  of 
social  change  could  possibly  affect,  which 
required  organization  and  steady  intelli- 
gent heart-given  work  over  a  number  of 
years,  on  the  part  of  the  paid  and  vnl- 
unteer  workers.  He  indicated  in  his  re- 
port that  there  cnuld  not  fie  too  highly 
trained  service  in  the  smallest  cities, 
which  demanded  the  best. 

Some  State  Meetings 

The  second  annual  session  of  the  Ala- 
bama Sociological  Congress,  held  in  Bir- 
mingham, May  3-5,  resulted  in  four  dis- 
tinct social  movements:  a  state  Social 
-Service  Committee  with  ten  local  - 
state  anti-tuberculosis  campaign,  a  state 
child  welfare  movement,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  N'egro  secton  of  the  con- 
gress presided  over  by  the  Negroes  them- 
selves. 

In  addition  to  these  results  a  social 
program  for  Alabama  was  prepared,  in- 
cluding the  following  measures  for  pro- 
posed remedial  legislation:  a  work- 
man's compensation  act  compulsory  ed- 
ucation, new  child  labor  laws,  a  law  rais- 
ing the  age  of  consent  to  21  vears,  a 
state  health  code,  anti-tuberculosis  leg- 
islation, equal  suffrage,  equitable  di.stri"- 
bution  of  school  revenues,  prison  and 
convict  probation  system,  remedial  loan 
legislation,  state  housing  code. 

Two  things  were  brought  out  clearly 
at  the  meeting  of  the  third  Ark.v 
State  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Corrections  held  at  Fort  Smith,  May  5-6. 
One  was  the  need  for  an  institution  for 
the  feeble-minded,  the  other  was  for  the 
better  care  of  juvenile  delinquents. 

Durand  Whipple  of  Little  Rock  stirred 
the  conference  to  the  need  of  immediate 
action  by  the  state  to  provide  custodial 
care  for  the  feeble-minded.  The  hos- 
pital for  the  insane — known  as  the  Hos- 
pital for  Nervous  Diseases — under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  J.  L.  Greene,  has  taken 
front  rank  in  the  United  States  and  the 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind  are  among 
the  best  in  this  country,  yet  the  feeble- 
minded have  been  so  long  neglected  that 
Arkansas  has  now  a  stupendous  problem. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Pine 
Bluff  in  May.  1915.  The  Rev.  Paul 
Preston,  Fort  Smith,  was  elected  presi- 
dent and  M.  A.  Auerbach,  Little  Rock, 
secretary. 

Two  matters  were  reported  upon  at 
the  recent  Delaware  Social  Welfare 
Conference  which  gave  great  satisfac- 
tion to  all  who  were  present.  It  may 


be  remembered  that  only  a  year  ago 
Delaware  passed  a  ten-hour  law  for 
women  wage-earners.  The  inspector 
under  that  new  law,  Miss  Malone,  re- 
ported on  its  operations  for  the  past 
ten  months  as  most  gratifying. 

The  other  report  referred  to  was  on 
the  non-support  law.  Many  did  not  even 
know  of  its  passage.  Under  it  the  proba- 
tion officer  appointed  by  the  court  has  the 
power  to  commit  to  the  county  prison 
any  man  who  fails  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  his  wife  or  children.  The 
prison  pays  to  the  probation  officer  the 
sum  of  fifty  cents  a  day  for  the  period 
of  his  term. 

Perhaps  the  climax  of  the  successful 
conference  was  reached  when  there  was 
advocated  and  actually  started  an  or- 
ganization known  as  a  Central  Bureau 
for  Social  Welfare  Legislation. 


Classified  Advertisements 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


CAPABLE,  conscientious  woman.  Head 
of  Settlement.  Twelve  years  in  social 
work.  Seeks  connection — willing  to  leave 
New  Vorlf.  Address  1250,  SURVEY. 

SECRETARIAL  STENOGRAPHER,  ex- 
pcrienccd  investigator,  desires  all-round 
work,  preferably  out  of  city.  Nominal 
salary.  Address  1269,  SURVEY. 

FARM  INSTRUCTOR 

Cornell  agricultural  man  to  instruct  in  (arming 
and  gardening.  Practical  and  experienced 
in  all  phases,  cao  take  full  charge  of  school 
farm  and  produce  the  best  results. 

Address  1 268,  Survey. 

HELP  WANTED 


EXAMINER 
Charitable   Institutions 

(Male  and  Female) 
Applications  for  eKaminalion  for  thi«  poai- 

tion  will  be  received  by  the 

MUNICIPAL    CIVIL     SERVICE    COMMISSION 

Until  4  p.  m..  Thursday,  June  4 

Candidate*  should  be  familiar  with  the  lawt  affect- 
ing the  care  and  relief  of  indigent  pentons  and 
mvdy  children  in  New  York  City;  wtlh  the  inelh- 
odl  and  agencies  for  the  care  and  assistance  of 
needy  children,  the  tick  and  ihc  poor,  am)  wilh  the 
pre*enl  work  and  historical  growth  of  both  public 
and  private  agenoea  and  institutions  for  the  care 
and  rctel  of  luch  penom.  Eiperience  or  ipecia  I 
training  in  connection  wilh  charitable  institutions, 
hmpital  social  service,  societies  for  the  relief  of  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  their  homes,  or  for  aiding  or 
protecting  children,  or  training  along  limilar  linei. 
ii  desirable  and  will  he  given  weight.  Acquaint- 
ance with  tome  standard  writing!  on  tome  of  thrie 
Mibtecte  is  expected. 

Age  limits,  2 1  to  50  year.      Salary,  $1 200  a  year. 

Application  Blanks  may  be  had  at  the 

Application     Bureau,    Municipal    Building, 

Room  1 400.  ar  Mil  ky  nail  an  raceiBi  of  itaasps. 

MUNICIPAL  CIVIL  SERVICE 
COMMISSION 


ROOMS 


LARGE,  furnished  room  and  bath  in  pri- 
vate house.  Grammcrcy  Park  Section. 
Breakfast.  References  exchanged.  Address 
1270.  SUBVstY. 

-The  National  Training  School  prepares  for 
executive  position*  in  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Associations.  Address  Secretarial  Depart- 
ment. 600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City." 
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(continued  from  l>age  239.) 
months  to  put  nurses  in  the  field. 

Dr.  L.  R.  Williams,  deputy-cpmmis- 
sioner  of  health  of  New  York  state,  gave 
an  interesting  statistical  study  of  the 
rural  and  urban  death  rate  of  New  York 
which  apparently  showed  that  while  the 
city  rate  is  declining,  the  rural  death 
rate  is  increasing.  The  recent  New 
York  Legislature,  at  the  instance  of  the 
State  Grange,  passed  a  law  providing 
for  special  rural  sanitation  in  which  the 
rural  nurse  was  to  be  a  factor,  but  the 
appropriation  to  put  this  law  into  effect 
has  been  held  up  by  the  governor.  In 
the  discussion,  Prof.  W.  K.  Tate  of 
Peabody  College  suggested  that  the 
higher  death  rate  in  the  country  might 
result  in  some  degree  from  the  exodus 
of  young  people  to  the  city,  leaving  at 
home  the  old  folks  and  babies,  with  their 
higher  mortality. 

Dr.  Carrie  Weaver  Smith,  of  Dallas, 
thought  that  quite  likely  the  large  num- 
ber of  doctors  from  poorly  equipped 
colleges  is  responsible  for  "the  undue 
death  rate,  particularly  among  young 
children.  The  country  districts,  she  said, 
had  more  than  a  fair  share  of  gradu- 
ates of  the  B  and  C  classes  of  medical 
colleges. 

The  public  health  discussion  was  con- 
tinued in  a  paper  on  what  the  chairman 
called  the  Bookkeeping  of  Humanity, 
that  is,  The  Needs  and  Present  Status 
of  Birth  Registration,  by  Dr.  Cressy  L. 
Wilbur,  formerly  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States 
Census,  now  the  chief  statistician  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Health.  He  stated 
that  the  recording  of  the  birth  of  the 
child  is  the  first  point  of  attack  in  the 
prevention  of  disease,  for  unless  the 
health  authorities  know  of  the  existence 
of  the  infant,  no  specific  steps  may  be 
taken  to  guard  it  against  the  number- 
less dangers  which  threaten  its  feeble 
hold  on  life.  For  it  is  more  dangerous 
iust  to  be  an  infant  than  it  is  to  be 
afflicted  with  smallpox  or  typhoid  fever. 
Curtis  E.  Lakeman,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Society  for  Con- 
trol of  Cancer,  discussed  Cancer  as  a 
Social  Problem.  He  said  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  recent  statistics  show  that 
there  is  a  serious  growth  and  spread 
n  f  cancer,  such  an  organization  as  he 
represented,  for  a  study  of  its  causes 
and  best  methods  of  control  and  cure, 
was  distinctly  worth  while.  Cancer  is 
without  parallel  among  human  ailments. 
Tt  is  the  most  ancient  recorded  disease, 
and  the  most  universally  fatal  to  man- 
kind. There  is  no  certain  cure  except 
in  its  earliest  beginnings.  The  cause 
of  cancer  is  still  in  the  dark,  but  many 
significant  facts  are  available.  Con- 
tinued irritation  has  a  marked  causa- 
tive influence,  as  is  shown  by  the  groin 
cancer  of  sailors  and  chimney  sweeps, 
and  cases  among  the  operatives  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  ammonia  plants.  En- 
vironment also  seems  to  have  a  marked 
influence. 

The  statistics  for  1913  show  the 
highest  cancer  rate  on  record.  It  is 
therefore  a  public  health  problem  of  the 
first  magnitude,  especially  since  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  are  attacked  in  the 
most  useful  period  of  life. 


INFORMATION  DESK 

The  following  national  bodies  will  gladly  and  freely  supply  information  and  advise  reading  on  the  subjects 
named  by  each  and  on  related  subjects.  Members  are  kept  closely  in  touch  with  the  work  which  each  organi- 
zation is  doing,  but  membership  is  not  required  of  those  seeking  information.  Correspondence  is  invited.  Always 
enclose  postage  for  reply. 


Children 


/'•'HII.D  LABOR — National  Child  Labor  Com- 
l.  mittee,  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York.  Owen 
^^  R.  Lovejoy,  Sec'y.  '25  State  Branches. 
Where  does  your  state  stand?  How  can  you 
help?  List  of  pamphlets  and  reports  free. 
Membership  fee  nominal. 

/'•'HILO  HELPING— Department  of  Chlld- 
l.  Hi  ping,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  ISO  Ka»t 
^"^  22d  St.,  New  York.  Correspondence,  print- 
ed matter  and  counsel  relative  to  institutions 
for  children,  child  placing.  Infant  mortality 
care  of  crippled  children,  Juvenile  Courts,  etc. 


/'"'HILD    WELFARE    EXHIBITS—  National 

I.  Child  Welfare  Exhibition  Committee.  200 
^^  Fifth  ave.,  New  York,  Charles  F.  Powlison, 
Gen.  Sec'y,  Anna  Louise  Strong,  Director  of 
Exhibits.  "  Bulletins  covering  Results,  Organi- 
zation, Cost.  Construction,  etc.,  of  Child  Wel- 
fare Exhibits.  Will  assist  cities  in  organization 
and  direction.  Exhibit  material  to  loan. 


CONSERVATION    OF    INFANT     LIFE— 
American  Assoc.  for  Study  and  Prevention 
of    Infant   Mortality.      1211    Cathedral    St., 
Baltimore.       Gertrude    B.     Kuipp,    Exec.    Sec'y. 
Literature    on    request.      Traveling    Exhibit. 

Urges  prenatal  instruction ;  adequate  obstet- 
rical care  ;  birth  registration  :  maternal  nursing  ; 
infant  welfare  consultations. 


Health 


SCHOOL  HYGIENE  — American  School   Hy- 
giene   Association.      1'res.,    Dr.    Henry    M. 
Bracken,  Chairman  State  Board  of  Health, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.    Sec'y.,  Thomas  A.  Storey,  M.D., 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York. 
Yearly   congresses  and  proceedings. 


MENTAL  HYGIENE— National    Committee 
for    Mental    Hygiene,    50    Union    Square, 
New  York  City,  Clifford  W.  Beers,   Sec'y. 
Write    for    pamphlets   on    mental    hygiene,    pre- 
vention of   insanity,  care  of  insane,  social  ser- 
vice in  mental  hygiene,  State  Societies  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH— American  Public  Health 
Association,  P  r  e  s.,  Wm.  C.  Wood- 
ward, Washington ;  Sec'y,  S.  M.  Gunn, 
Boston.  Founded  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
the  cause  of  public  health  and  prevention  of 
disease.  Five  sections :  Laboratory,  Vital 
statistics,  Municipal  Health  Officers,  Sanitary 
Engineering  and  Sociological.  Official  organ 
American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  $3.01)  a 
year,  published  monthly.  3  months'  subscrip- 
tion, 50  cents.  Address  755  Boylston  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


SEX    HYGIENE— Society    of    Sanitary    and 
Moral    Prophylaxis,   Tilden    Bldg.,    105   W. 
40th  St.,  New  York.     II.  P.  Deforest,  Sec'y. 
22  affiliated  societies.     Report  and  leaflets  free. 
Educational    pamphlets,   lOc   each.     Journal   of 
Social  Diseases,  $1  per  year.     Membership,  an- 
nual dues  $2,  includes  all  literature. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUB- 
LIC   HEALTH  NURSING— Object:    to 
stimulate  the-  extension  of  public  health 
nursing ;  to  develop  standards  of  technique ;  to 
maintain  a  central  bureau  of  Information.    Pub- 
lications •  Pub.  Health  Nursing  Quarterly,  $1.00 
per  vear,  and  bulletins.     Address  Ella  Phillips 
Crandall,    R.    N.    Exec.    Sec.,    54    East  34th    St.. 
New  York  City. 


LIFE  EXTENSION  INSTITUTE.  Inc..E.   E. 
Hitteuhouse,    Pres.       Gives    life   extension 
service    to    subscribers.      Service     No.      1 
$3.00   a    year :     Service    No.   2    $5.00   a     year. 
Consists    of    periodic    health    examinations.    In- 
spection  service,    and    health   bulletins   on    dis- 
ease   prevention.      Head    office     25     West     ir.th 
St.,  New  York  City,    'phone — Bryant  1997 — 1998. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH -Committee    of    One 
Hundred  on   National   Health.      E.   F.   Rob- 
bins,  Exec.  Sec.,  Room  51,  1O5  East  22d  St.. 
Now    York.      To    unite    all    government    health 
agencies  Into  a  National  Department  of  Health 
to  inform  the  people  how  to  prevent  disease. 


TUBERCULOSIS — National  Association  for 
'he  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
105   East   22d   St.,   New   York.      Livingston 
Fnrrand,   M.D.,   Exec.   Sec'y.     Reports,   pamph- 
lets, etc.,  sent  upon   request.     Annual   transac- 
tions and  other  publications  free   to   members. 


SOCIAL  HYGIENE.-The  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association  (Inc.),  105  W.  4uth  St.. 
New  York.  Division  Offices :  Chicago,  1632 
McCormick  Building ;  San  Francisco,  Examiner 
Building.  Full  information  on  request.  Indi- 
vidual and  society  membership.  The  Associa- 
tion is  organized  to  promote  sound  sex  educa- 
tion, the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases  and  tl»' 
suppression  of  commercialized  vice.  Executives, 
James  B.  Reynolds,  Counsel :  William  F.  Snow. 
M.D.,  General  Secretary. 


CANCER— American  Society  for  the  Control 
of    Cancer,    289    Fourth    Ave.,    New    York 
City.     Curtis    E.    Lakeman,    Exec.    Secy. 
To   disseminate   knowledge   concerning   symp- 
toms,    diagnosis,     treatment     and     prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.     Annual   member- 
ship dues  $5. 


Employment  Exchange 


SOCIAL    WORKERS'    EMPLOYMENT    EX- 
CHANGE — The    Department    for    Social 
Workers  of  the   Intercollegiate   Bureau   of 
Occupations    registers     properly     qualified    men 
and  women  for  positions  in  social,  religious  ami 
civic  work.     The  needs  of  organizations  seeking 
workers    are    given    careful    and    prompt    atten- 
tion.    Emma  P.  Hirth.  Manager,   130  East  22d 
Street.  New  York  City. 


Libraries 


AMERICAN     LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION- 
Furnishes    information    about    organizing 
libraries,       planning       library       buildings, 
training     librarians,     cataloging     libraries,     etc. 
.1.   L.  A.  Booklist,  a   monfhly  annotated  maga- 
zine on   book  selection,  is  a   valuable  guide   to 
the    best    new    books.      List    of    publications    on 
request.     George  B.  Ttlov,   Executive  Secretary, 
78   E.   Washington   St..   Chicago. 


Aid  for  Travelers 


AID  FOR  TRAVELERS-The  Travelers' Aid 
Society  provides  advice,  guidance  and  pro- 
tection to  travelers,  especially  women  and 
girls,  who  need  assistance.     It  is  non-sectarian 
and   Its  services   are   free   irrespective   of   ni«\ 
creed,  class  or  sex. 

For   literature   address   Orln   C.    Baker,   Gen. 
S'ecy.,  238  East  48tn  Street,  New  York  City. 


Remedial  Loans 


REMEDIAL  LOANS— National      Federation 
of   Remedial       Loan      Associations,    130   E. 
22nd  St..  N.  V.     Arthur  II.  Ham. 
Reports,   pamphlets,   and   forms   for   societies 
free.     Information     regarding    organization    of 
remedial   loan   societies  gladly   given. 


Probation 


T~>ROBATION' — National    Probation     Assocla- 
\~    lion.     Municipal  Courts  Building,  St.  Louis, 

Mo.     Hugh  Fullerton,  Sec'y. 
Advice  and  information  ;  literature  ;  directory 
<pf  probation  officers;  annual  conference.    Mem- 
bership, One  Dollar  a  year. 


Price  25  Cents 
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New  fork  £>rlj0nl  of 


UNITED    CHARITIES    BUILDING.     105    EAST    22d    STREET 
EDWARD    T.     DEVINE,    Director 


SPECIAL  TWO-YEAR  COURSE  IN 

PLAY  AND   RECREATION 

Of  the  large  number  who  undertake  the  direction  of  public  recreation 
and  amusement,  more  fail  because  they  do  not  have  a  social  point  of  view 
and  an  understanding  of  social  needs  than  because  of  lack  of  familiarity  with 
playground  apparatus  or  other  technical  equipment.  Accordingly  in  the  School 
of  Philanthropy,  where  the  aim  is  to  equip  qualified  leaders  in  the  field  of 
public  recreation,  rather  than  playground  attendants,  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  social  value  of  a  rational  use  of  leisure,  on  co-operation  with  public 
schools,  parks,  and  other  public  agencies,  and  with  voluntary  agencies. 
Directors  of  playgrounds  and  recreation  centers,  secretaries  of  municipal 
commissions  and  of  voluntary  associations  for  propaganda  and  experiment 
must  appreciate  the  value  of  play  and  recreation  as  antidotes  to  disease  and 
crime,  as  well  as  their  legitimate  place  in  satisfying  a  normal  healthy  demand 
of  children,  adolescents,  and  adults. 

Excellent  opportunities  are  available  for  field  work  which  will  give 
both  technical  training  and  material  for  the  discussion  of  these  larger  aspects 
of  the  playground  movement. 

The  curriculum  includes  in  the  first  year  the  following  courses : 


I.— Social  Work.  Edward  T.  Devine.  Two 
hours  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  examines  organized  efforts  to  prevent 
poverty,  disease  and  crime ;  efforts  consciously  made 
to  affect  entire  neighborhoods  or  masses  or  groups 
of  individuals :  c.  g.,  housing  reform,  town  planning, 
and  play-ground  movement. 

II. — Individuals  and  Families.  Porter  R.  Lee 
and  Henry  W.  Thurston.  One  hour  per  week 
in  the  first  semester. 

A  brief  presentation  of  the  principles  which  un- 
derlie social  case  work,  a  discussion  of  normal 
standards  in  the  lives  and  activities  of  families, 
children  and  adult  individuals. 

III.— Statistics  in  Social  Work.  Kate  Holla- 
day  Claghorn.  One  hour  per  week  in  the 
second  semester. 

An  elementary  study  of  the  statistical  material  on 
which  we  have  to  depend  for  definite  knowledge  of 
social  facts  and  social  forces  and  in  the  presentation 
of  facts  in  descriptive,  tabular  and  graphic  form. 

IV. — Hygiene  and  Preventable  Disease.  Dr. 
James  Alexander  Miller.  One  hour  per  week 
throughout  the  year. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  present  the  im- 
portant facts  of  disease  and  hygiene  which  play- 
ground workers  cannot  afford  not  to  know. 


V.  —  Play  and  Recreation.  George  Ells- 
worth Johnson.  Three  hours  a  week  through- 
out the  year. 

This  course  deals  comprehensively  with  the  bio- 
logical, physiological,  psychological,  sociological, 
pedagogical,  moral,  religious  and  economic  signifi- 
cance of  play ;  the  origin  and  content  of  typical 
plays  and  games :  the  organization  of  play  activi- 
ties; the  play  movement;  the  administration' of  play 
and  recreation  systems:  the  plan  and  conduct  of  a 
recreation  center;  and  the  functions  of  the  director. 

This  course  with  the  related  field  work  and  ex- 
cursions occupies  about  one-fourth  of  the  stud- 
ent's time  during  the  first  year.  Another  fourth 
is  occupied  by  courses  given  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity which  bear  directly  upon  the  subject  of  play, 
recreation  and  physical  education. 

Candidates  for  the  special  two  year  course  in 
Play  and  Recreation  are  required  to  pass  the  usual 
entrance  examination.  A  college  degree  is  not  re- 
quired but  the  examination  covers  many  of  the 
subjects  ordinarily  studied  in  college. 

Full  information  in  regard  to  special  courses  or 
in  regard  to  the  regular  two-year  professional  train- 
ing course  in  social  work  will  be  sent  on  application. 
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The  GIST  •>/  IT- 
JACOB  A.  R1IS  died  May  26.  An  ap- 
preciation of  his  work  by  Jane  E.  Rob- 
bins,  an  old-time  fellow  worker  on  New 
York's  East  Side.  Page  285.  A  plan  to 
name  the  new  seaside  park  after  him.  Page 
249. 

K  wreck  of  the  Titanic  put  the  safcty- 
at-sea  bill  half  through  Congress.  Will 
the  sinking  of  the  Empress  of  Ireland  in 
landlocked  waters  make  law  of  it?  Page 

->:..t. 

\\niAT  adequate  pensions  mean  to  some 
widows  in  the  care  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
<>f  the  Poor.  The  association  plans  a  relief 
Imdget  of  almost  a  quarter  million  dollars 
Page  270. 

«"p  HEY  who  have  seen  ideal  beauty  can 
hardly  be  satisfied  with  moral  ugli- 
ness and  social  injustice,"  declares  Charles 
Wharton  Stork  in  urging  that  the  writing 
of  social  poetry  be  encouraged.  Page  283. 

J.'KuM  a  peasant  girl  in  the  Russian  pale 
to  one  of  the  most  feared  of  the  revo- 
lutionists is  the  dramatic  history  of  Marie 
Sukloff,  now  in  this  country  after  her  sec- 
ond escape  from  Siberia.  THE  SURVEY 
gives  in  this  issue  the  first  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  life  of  this  twenty-eight-year- 
old  girl.  Page  257. 

LJCSIN'KSS  has  become  more  human  and 
humane,  said  Edward  T.  Devine  to  an 
audience  at  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  last  month,  but  no  amount  of 
"mitigation  by  philanthropy"  will  make  it 
an  adequate  safeguard  for  human  interests. 
There  must  be  sustained  and  effective  par- 
ticipation— not  by  sufferance  but  by  estab- 
li-hcd  custom — of  industrial  workers  in  de- 
termining the  conditions  of  their  work. 
Page  263. 

THE  story  of  Mrs.  Bacon's  fight  for  bet- 
ter housing  in  Indiana  at  last  brings 
her  to  the  Legislature  and  to  her  first 
speech  before  a  legislative  committee— with 
iti  results.  Page  276. 

L-LASHES    from  the    poetry    of    Morris 
Rosen  f eld.     Page  266. 

IN  France,  the  land  of  la  petite  industrie 
and  of  a  slowly-increasing  population, 
unemployment  is  a  less  frequent  and  less 
discouraging  phenomenon  than  in  England 
or  the  United  States,  says  Katharine  Coman 
in  the  eighth  of  her  articles.  Page  281. 

AFTER  much  nagging  by  the  Consum- 
ers' League,  seven-  of  New  York's 
largest  mercantile  establishments  will  this 
year  give  their  employes  a  full  holiday 
with  pay  on  Saturday  during  July  and  Au- 
gust. Page  249. 

Carnegie  report  on  the  Balkan  wars, 
in  which  all  the  belligerents  arc  con- 
demned.    Page  249. 

to  look   for  the   feeble-minded 
woman    of   child-bearing   age.      Page 
251. 


University  of  Wisconsin 

SUMMER  SESSION,  1914 
JUNE  22  TO  JULY  31 

320  COURSES.  175  INSTRUCTORS. 
Graduate  and  undergraduate  work  in 
all  departments  leading  to  all  academic 
degrees.  Letters  and  Science  (includ- 
ing Medicine),  Engineering,  Law,  and 
Agriculture  (including  Home  Econo- 
mics). TEACHERS'  COURSES  in 
high-school  subjects.  Exceptional  re- 
search facilities.  NEWER  FEATURES: 
Agricultural  Economics,  Business  Ad- 
ministration, Community  Music,  Eugen- 
ics, Festivals,  Journalism,  Manual  Arts, 
Moral  Education,  Physical  Education 
and  Play. 

Favorable  Climate 
Lakeside  Advantages 

One   fee    for    all    courses,    $15,    except 
law  (10  weeks),  $25. 

For  illustrated  bulletin,  addrmfl 

REGISTRAR,  UNIVERSITY 
MADISON,  WISCONSIN 


THE  SHELTERING  ARMS 

Objects  of  the  Association 

"THE  SHELTERING  ARMS"  was 
opened  October  6th,  1864,  and  re- 
ceives children  between  six  and 
twelve  years  of  age,  for  whom  no 
other  institution  provides. 

President  —  Wm.  R.  Peters 

Woodbury  G.  Langdon 

Charles  B.  Meyer 

Rev.  John  P.  Peters,  D.  D 


Vice- 
Presidents 


Treasurer — Charles  W.  Maury 
Seeretiuy —  Charles  13.  Meyer 


Trustees 


John  D.  Barrett 
Lucius  H.  Beers 
Cortlandt  Field  Bishop 
Charles  DeHartBrower 
Henry  J.  Camman 
Louis  de  F.  Downer 
Harold  Fowler 
Erskine  Hewitt 
Henry  L.  Hobart 
George  C.  Kobbe 

Andrew 


Woodbury  G.  Langdon 
Charles  W.  Maury 
Charles  B.  Meyer 
Rev.  John  P   Peters,  D.  D 
William  R.  Peters 
James  Punnett 
Rev.  Howard  C.  Robbins 
iiust.iv  Schwab 
Robert  B.  Suckley 
Alfred  A.  Whitman 
C.  Zabriskie 


We  shall  be  glad  to  send  information  and  literature 
regarding  The  Sheltering  Arms  to  anyone  interested, 
particularly  to  those  who  are  willing  to  contribute  to  a 
worthy  institution. 

"The  Sheltering  Arms" 

I29th  Street.  Cor.  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York  City 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
LIBERAL  MINISTRY 

including:  special  courses  to  meet  the  growing  demand 
for  Pariah  Assistants.  Sunday  School  Directors,  Head- 
workers  of  Church  Settlements,  and  Club  Leaders.  Open 
to  men  and  women.  Modern,  undogmatic,  scholarly, 
practical.  Apply  to 

F.  C.  SOI  'I  |l  WORTH.  President 
Me.dville  Theolofieal  School.  MKADVILLE.  PA. 

FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,   ITALIAN 

Can  be  learned  quickly,  easily  and  pleasantly,  at 
spare  moments,  in  your  own  home.    You  hear  the 
inff  voice  of  a  native  professor  pronounce  each 
word  and  phrase.    In  a  surprisingly  short  time 
yon  can  speak  a  new  language  by  the 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 
iENTHAL's  'PRACTICAL  LINGUISTRY 

isc  or  Cylinder  Records.  Can  be  used  on 
_.ty  talking  machine.  Send  lor  particulars. 
T1IH  l.ANC.UAr.E-PHONE  METHOD 

9701'utn;im  Building.   2  \V>s14<tli  St..  N.V. 
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Table  Linen 

At  McGutcheon's 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 


To  make  a  summary  here  of  our  enormous  stock  of 
Table  Linens  would,  of  course,  be  quite  impossible. 

We  merely  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  nowhere  else  can  such 
a  comprehensive  assortment  be  found. 

In  addition  to  all  the  staple  lines  we  carry  the  unusual  in  si/.e,  design 
and  quality. 

More  than  half  a  century  of  merchandising  in  Linens  as  a  specialty  has 
given  us  a  clientele  in  every  state  and  important  town  in  this  country. 

We  have  studied  closely  and  provided  for  the  needs  of  this  ever-growing 
number  of  customers.  with  the  result  that  no  such  comprehensive  sloe* 
of  Table  Linens  can  be  found  in  any  other  house  in  the  country. 

Our  customers  have  the  added  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  stand 
behind  every  purchase  made  and  guarantee  its  satisfaction. 

This  applies  not  only  to  our  Table  Linen  Department,  but  to  every- 
thing we  sell. 

Mail  Orders  Ktceive  Our  Prompt  Attention. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co.,  5th  Ave.,  33d  and  34th  Sis.,  N.  Y. 

:mv^fAw^^A-.rAx^ 
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MAINTAINED  BY  SIMMONS  COLLEGE  AND 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

18  SOMERSET  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

ELEVENTH   YEAR,   1914-15 

One  year  and  two  year  programmes  for  study  and  training  in  social 
service ;  for  men  and  women  ;  for  paid  or  volunteer  work. 

FIRST  YEAR  PROGRAMME:  September  23,  1914,  to  June  4,  1915-  A  de- 
sirable preparation  for  any  form  of  social  service,  and  an  introduction  to  specialization 
in  the  second  year  or  in  work  in  the  field. 

SECOND  YEAR  PROGRAMME:  September  9,  1914,  to  June  19,  1915— For 
further  study  and  training,  in  a  selected  field.  Open  to  those  who  have  completed  the 
first  year  satisfactorily  and  to  others  with  acceptable  preparation  in  social  experience. 

Practice  work  under  careful  oversight  fills  one-third  of  the  first  year  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  second  year.  Boston  offers  exceptional  opportunities  for  it. 

For  the  first  year  programme,  send  for  the  1914  Bulletin  of  the  school. 

For  advanced  work,  send  for  the  circulars  describing  the  courses  offered — 
Organizing  Charity,  Children's  Work,  Medical-Social  Service,  Neighborhood  and 
Community  Work.  JEFFREY  R.  BRACKETT,  Director. 

Z1LPHA  D.  SMITH, 


ifelfrw — 


""THAT 


'THAT  home-making  should  be  regarded  as  a  pro- 

fession. 
"TH  AT  right  living  should  be  the  fourth   "  R  "  in 

education. 

'T'HAT  health  is  the  duty  and-  business  ol  the  in- 
1  dividual,  illness  of  the  physician. 

AT  the  spending  of  money  is  at  important  ai 
the  earning  of  the  money. 
T'HAT  the   upbringing  of  the  children  demands 

more  study  than  the  raising  of  chickens 
"THAT  the  home-maker  should  be  as  alert  to  make 
1    progress  in  her  life  work  as  the  business  or  pro- 
fessional man. 

—American  School  of  Home  Economics 

NOTE—  Send  for  1  00-paje  handbook.  "The  Profe«ion  ol 
Home-making."  which  gives  details  of  home-study,  domatic 
Kttnce  courses,  etc..  It's  FREE.  Bulletins:  "Freehand  Cook- 
ing." lOcts.;  "Food  Value.."  lOctt.;  The  Up-lo-Da». 
Home,"  15  cts. 

Addtew-A.  S.  H.  E.,  519  W.  69th  St..  Chiogo.  Ifl. 


CIVIC  AND  SOCIAL 
TOUR  IN  EUROPE 

(3rd  SEASON) 
For  full  information  address 

DR.  E.  E.  PRATT 

INSTITUTE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  TRAVEL 
One  Madison  Avenue  -  -  New  York 

THE  NEW  YORK  CHRISTIAN  HOME 
for  Intemperate  Men — "Chester  Crest" 
Mount  Vernon,  has  accommodations  for 
rich  and  poor  men.  More  than  ten  thous- 
and have  been  welcomed.  Tel.  248.  Georg« 
S.  A  very,  Mgr. 

"  The  National  Training  School  prepares  for 
executive  positions  in  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Associations.  Address  Secretarial  Depart- 
ment, 600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City." 
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NULL  SATURDAY   HOLIDAY    FOR 
RETAIL  CLERKS 

TUCKED  IN  among  the  advertise- 
ments of  white  goods,  parasols  and  sum- 
mer silks,  in  the  New  York  newspapers, 
there  has  been  an  important  notice  the 
past  week  affecting  thousands  of  de- 
partment store  clerks. 

This  notice  announces  that  seven  of 
the  largest  mercantile  establishments  in 
the  city — Altman's,  Lord  and  Taylor's. 
McCreery's,  Vantine's,  Bonwit-Teller's, 
Franklin  Simon's  and  Wanamaker's — 
will  for  the  first  time  give  their  employes 
an  entire  holiday  with  pay  on  Saturdays 
during  July  and  August.  Oppenheim, 
Collins  &  Company  will  close  on  Satur- 
days during  August.  In  addition,  each 
of  these  stores  gives  vacation  with  pay 
to  employes  who  have  been  with  them 
a  certain  length  of  time,  usually  one  year 
or  over.  Another  department  store, 
James  A.  Hearn  &  Son,  has  closed  its 
doors  on  Saturday  for  fourteen  years, 
but  in  this  case  the  custom  has  taken 
the  place  of  a  paid  vacation. 

The  Consumers'  League  of  N'ew  York 
city  has  been  briiiKintf  pr»"<Mire  to  bear 
for  many  years  that  the  Saturday  half 
holiday  now  granted  in  the  big  stores 
might  be  made  a  Saturday  whole  holi- 
They  pointed  to  the  Hcarn  store 
as  a  successful  example  of  the  new  pol- 
icy ;  they  laid  stress  on  the  dull  business 
season  in  the  Fifth  avenue  stores  dur- 
ing July  and  August:  most  of  all  they 
<••  intended  that  the  relaxation  from  work 
!<>r  two  consecutive  days  and  the  ex- 
led  opportunity  for  rest  and  recrea- 
tion during  the  hot  summer  months 
would  react  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
workers. 

But  nobody  dared  go  first.    "If  they'll 
do  it  across  the  street,  we'll  do  it," 
the  managers  and  then  they  waited  for 
the   other    fc! 

This  year  the  persistent  efforts  of  the 

-timers'  League  have  borne  results. 

operation  in  place  of  competition  has 

•ed  the  ball  rolling  and  it  is  believed 

that  other  stores  in  New  York  city  and 

•Uewhere    will    follow. 

"mr    TTTiV,    V...    n. 


"How  do  we  like  it?"  laid  the  neck- 
wear clerk.  "Say,  how  would  anyone 
like  to  wake  up  some  morning  and  re- 
member they  can  go  to  sleep  again — 
ami  get  paid  for  it,  too." 


TO  NAME  A  PARK   FOR 
JACOB  RIIS 

Commissioner  John  A.  Kingsbitry 
of  the  .\e:c  York  Cily  Defartmtnt  of 
Public  Charities  lias  started  a  move- 
ment to  change  the  name  of  Tela- 
t'ark  at  Rockawoy  Beach  to 
Jacob  .1.  Kiit  Park: 

It  seemed  to  him  more  appropriate 
that  this  stretch  <>f  shore  should  per- 
petuate the  name  of  Mr.  Kits,  ml-  > 
had  giren  unsparini/  devotion  to  its 
establishment,  than  that  of  Chief 
ana.  "the  last  of  the  Rock- 
ati-ayi."  Moreover,  in  all  the  parks 
in  .Vra.'  York  there  is  no  monument 
or  credit  ijii  en  to  the  man  who.  per- 
haps mare  than  any  other  citizen, 
str^:  r  to  plant  bits  of  country  in  the 
,  Aed  city  districts. 

The  mo-cement  to  rename  Tela- 
UUHU  Park  has  already  brought  re- 
sponse. The  Association  for  lmpr,<-.-- 
ing  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  and 
other  organisations  have  adopted 
resolutions  favoring  the  project.  The 
city  authorities  ut'//  be  asked  to  take 
Of  I  in  n 

"Don't  let  any  slip  occur  in  brinn 
ing     Roekau-ay    I'ark     to    Ike    poor 
'kiddies'  in    the   tenements,  and  par 
licalarly    to    the    tiny    cripples,"   said 
Jacob   Riis   to   Commissioner   Kings- 
bury   just  before  In-  left  New   York 
on   his  las!  lecture  trip. 

For  ciijlit  years  Mr.  Riis  urged  that 
his  little  playmates,  the  "children  of 
the  slums."  tuvv  the  lawful  owners 
of  the  sand  anti  sea  and  sunshine  at 
Kockaway.  Finally  in  H)t2  the  city 
of  \ew  York  purchased  the  strip  of 
land  about  a  mile  loni)  running  from 
Jamaica  Bay  to  the  ocean.  Part  of 
this  has  been  reserved  for  public  in- 
stitiitinns  and  a  publi.  ''athiny  beach 
The  rest  :. -ill  /v  <i  scasiat  park  with 
tennis  courts,  ball  i/r.'n-ids  and  play 


T 


HE  CARNEGIE  BALANCE 
SHEET  OF  WAR 


TIT  FOR  TAT,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Balkan  Commission  of  In- 
quiry, has  been  the  deadly  policy  where- 
by the  nationalities  of  the  Balkan  penin- 
sula have  been  mutually  slaughtered  and 
pillaged  in  the  recent  wars. 

The  report,  based  on  corroborated  tes- 
timony, on  the  study  of  documents  and 
cm  personal  observation,  is  submitted  by 
the  Division  of  Intercourse  and  Educa- 
tion of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peaot.  In  July,  1913,  this 
division  constituted  itself  an  Interna- 
tional Commission  of  Inquiry  to  study 
the  causes  and  effects  of  the  Balkan 
wars.  Baron  d'F.stournelles  de  Con- 
stant, senator  of  France  and  representa- 
tive from  France  at  the  Hague  Confer- 
ences of  1899  and  1907,  was  appointed 
president  of  the  commission.  Sam- 
uel T.  Dutton,  of  Teachers'  College, 
N'ew  York,  was  the  American  repre- 
sentative. 

The  conclusions  of  the  commission 
condemn  all.  "There  was,"  declares  the 
report,  "no  clause  in  international  law 
applicable  to  land  war  and  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  wounded  which  was  not 
violated,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by 
all  the  belligerents."  The  documents  of 
the  Bulgarians  alone,  show  that  in  the 
war  of  the  allies  some  little  effort  was 
marie  by  heads  of  the  army  corps  to  stop 
crime  against  laws  and  customs  of  war. 

"Dum-dum"  bullets  which  expand 
when  striking  the  body  and  deform  the 
wound  were  used,  the  flag  of  truce  was 
violated  in  several  instances,  there  were 
cases  of  bombardment  of  undefended 
places,  the  inviolability  of  hospitals  was 
abused  by  all  and  many  prisoners  of 
war  were  killed  and  pillaged. 

A  clause  in  the  international  treaty 
governing  war  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
vention of  the  Hague  1907  and  signed 
by  all  the  belligerents,  states  that  "fam- 
ily and  home  rights,  life  of  the  individ- 
ual (non-combatant)  and  private  prop- 
erty, and  religious  convictions  are  to  be 
respected."  Yet  women  of  all  ages,  lit- 
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ENTRIES  FOR  STRUMITZA  ON  THE  BALANCE  SHEET  OF  WAR 


The  springs  and  some  fountains  in  Strumitza  were  left 
unravaged  by  the  Greeks.  About  one-third  of  the  houses  in 
the  town  had  been  demolished  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
of  Bucharest,  when  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Cooper,  an  American 
missionary  from  Salonica,  came  riding  in  on  a  donkey  covered 


with  the  American  flag,  and  ordered  the  Greek  commander 
to  stop.     In  this  way  part  of  Strumitza  was  saved. 

The  children  are  Bulgarian  fugitives  from  Macedonia.  The 
fathers  of  many  were  tortured  and  killed ;  their  mothers  and 
sisters  were  raped  by  the  soldiers. 


tie  girls  of  9  and  old  grandmothers  of 
90,  were  outraged  by  the  invading 
armies;  goods  and  property  were  plun- 
dered, and  religious  conversion  was 
forced  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

The  report  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
reflex  psychological  effect  of  such 
crimes  against  justice  and  humanity  is 
felt  long  after  the  deed  itself  is  for- 
gotten. The  murder  of  50  persons  in 
one  house  will  undoubtedly  warp  for- 
ever the  mind  of  the  9  year  old  child. 
Chrisanthe  Audon,  who  survived  the 
slaughter.  The  wholesale  maltreatment 
of  women,  the  supreme  intolerance,  par- 
alleled only  in  times  of  the  Spanish  in- 
quisition, the  blow  at  education  and 
free  thought,  the  demoralizing  and  un- 
productive life  of  the  barracks,  all  these 
things  the  report  enumerates  as  adding 
to  the  social  confusion  in  the  Balkans. 

''The  extreme  barbarity  of  some  epi- 
sodes," it  states,  ''was  a  local  circum- 
stance which  has  its  root  in  Balkan  his- 
tory. But  the  main  fact  is  that  war  sus- 
pended the  restraints  of  civil  life,  in- 
flamed the  passions  that  slumber  in  time 
of  peace,  destroyed  the  natural  kindli- 
ness between  neighbors  and  set  in  its 
place  the  will  to  injure.  That  is  every- 
where the  essence  of  war." 

The  revolting  scenes  of  torture,  flames 
and  outrage  are  followed  in  the  report 
by  a  rolling  up  of  figures  which  in  a 
less  dramatic  way  unfold  their  stolid, 
convincing  story  of  the  hideous  conse- 
quences of  war.  Forty-four  thousand, 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-two  dead, 
7,824  missing.  104,582  wounded  is  Bul- 
garia's cost  in  human  life;  22.000  dead. 
25,000  wounded  is  Servia's.  There  are 
no  figures  for  Greece.  Montenegro  or 
Turkey,  but  in  each  the  totals  run  into 
the  thousands.  Nor  do  the  records  in- 


clude the  victims  of  epidemics  or  the 
hoards  of  innocent  babies,  women  and 
peaceful  farmers  sacrificed. 

The  property  loss  is  also  incomplete. 
It  cannot  account  for  those  intangible 
items,  the  slackening  of  production,  the 
suspension  of  debts,  the  loss  of  rents, 
the  business  failures,  the  withdrawal  of 
credit.  The  only  gauge  is  one  of  big 
national  estimates.  The  Bulgarian  bank 
deposits  dropped  one-third  in  value  from 
July,  1912,  to  October,  1912;  the  receipts 
of  the  Bulgarian  railways  amounting  to 
nearly  fr.  30,000,000  from  September, 
1911.  to  September,  1912,  became  non- 
existent in  1913.  The  Bulgarian  debt 
has  risen  during  the  war  about  fr.  395,- 
000,000  and  in  Greece  the  national  debt 
will  be  doubled. 

Behind  these  imposing  totals  lies  the 
real  distress  caused  by  the  war,  the 
poverty  of  the  farmer  whose  land  has 
been  ravaged,  the  poverty  of  the  family 
whose  breadwinner  is  lost  or  crippled 
for  life,  the  poverty  of  the  300,000 
Macedonian  refugees  driven  from  their 
homes  into  Bulgaria  and  seeking  succor 
of  the  parishes  and  the  state. 

"If,"  writes  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
president  of  Columbia  University,  and 
acting  director  of  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace,  in  discuss- 
ing the  motives  for  the  inquiry,  "the 
minds  of  men  can  be  turned,  even  for 
a  short  time,  away  from  passion,  from 
race  antagonism  and  from  natural  ag- 
grandizement to  a  contemplation  of  the 
individual  and  national  losses  due  to 
war  and  to  the  shocking  horrors  which 
modern  warfare  entails,  a  step  and  by 
no  means  a  short  one  will  have  been 
taken  toward  the  substitution  of  justice 
for  force  in  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional differences." 


A 


PRISON     PLANNING     TO     PRE- 
VENT CRIME 


THE  FIRST  STEP  in  what  is  de- 
scribed as  a  program  to  step  outside  of 
the  prison  walls  and  meet  crime  on  its 
own  ground — in  the  midst  of  society — 
has  been  taken  by  the  management  of 
the  state  prison  at  Jackson.  Mich.  An 
extension  work  department  has  been  or- 
ganized with  the  three-fold  purpose  of 
keeping  young  men  out  of  prison,  of 
aiding  paroled  prisoners  to  meet  the 
terms  of  their  paroles  and  of  preventing 
discharged  prisoners  from  coming  back. 

Those  responsible  for  the  plan  liken  it 
to  the  extension  department  of  a  uni- 
versity in  that  its  method  will  be  to  go 
out  among  the  people  of  the  state,  in- 
structing them  and  arousing  them  to  a 
sense  of  social  responsibility. 

Michigan  has  not  been  noted  for  quick 
acceptance  of  humanitarian  penology. 
This  latest  move  is  significant  in  that 
it  is  conceived  and  executed  by  a  prison, 
and  its  opportunity  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  state  has  no  outside  agency  attempt- 
ing these  objects. 

Four  years  ago  Jackson  prison  was 
called  one  of  the  worst  managed  penal 
institutions  in  the  country.  In  1909  the 
Legislature  abolished  the  contract  labor 
system  and  all  but  one  of  the  pending 
contracts  at  Jackson  expired  July  1. 
1912.  The  state  account  system  of 
prison  industry  came  in. 

One  of  the  next  improvements  at 
Jackson  was  the  establishment,  under  the 
regime  of  Warden  Nathan  F.  Simpson, 
of  a  grade  and  high  school  department 
under  the  direction  of  the  state  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction.  The 
school  offers  a  diploma  to  prisoners  who 
complete  its  course  and  they  are  then 
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eligible  to  enter  the   freshman  class  of 
any  college  in  the  state. 

Warden  Simpson  then  discovered  that 
the  average  age  of  his  prisoners  is  shift- 
ing downward.     Ten  years  ago  it  was 
•:;y-eight:    today    it    is    twenty-three. 
This  seemed  to  indicate  lax  parental  and 
:\   influences.     Moreover,   the  man- 
agement  discerned   that  the  attitude  of 
society   toward  the  ex-prisoner   is  such 
that   he   is   almost   compelled   to  find   hi- 
aniimg  criminal*. 

In  the  belief  that  society  must  be 
sharply  brought  to  a  sense  of  its  own 
•ility.  the  extension  work  de- 
partment wa>  started  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Part  of  the  announced  plan  is  to  organ- 
ize each  community  to  care  for  its  wa\  - 
ward  \outh  and  to  receive  back  its  pa- 
;  discharged  men.  The  prison 
will  >end  its  chaplain.  K.  II.  I.ougher. 
and  other  agents  into  the  various  com- 
munities to  lecture  on  the  causes  »i 
crime  and  to  effect  local  organization -. 
auxiliary  to  the  extension  department. 

Kach  organization,  it  is  planned,  will 
be  induced  to  study  its  local  condition-, 
prevent   childhood   from  coming   i:i 
contact  with  such   influences  as  lea 
wrong-doing,    to    save    wayward    youth 
from  ever  coming  to  prison,  and  to  j 
vide  real  friends  for  the  man  who  1.  ,- 
learned  the  lesson  of  prison  life  ami  is 
anxious  to  begin  life  anew." 

THE    FEEBLB  MINDED    WOMAN 
OF  CHILD-BEARING  AGE 

WHERE     is     the     feeble-minded 
m  of  child-bearing  age,  not   in  an 
institution,  to  be  found?    On  what  basis 
is  she  "floating"  in  the  social  milieu? 

Out  of  3,300  cases  of  suspected  men- 
tal defect  examined  at   the   New    York 
Clearing  House   for   Mental   Defect 
from  January  1,   1913,  to  February  28" 
1914,  474  were  women  over  sixteen, 
study  of  281   of  these  women  made  by 
Dr.    Max    G.    Schlapp,   director   of   the 
clearing    house,    and    I-cta    S.    Molling- 
worth,     psychologist     to     the     clearing 
house,  classifies  113  of  them  as  moron > 
<the   highest   grade   of    feeble-minded). 
105  imbeciles.  26  primary  epileptic* 
moral  imbeciles  and  15  idi> 

\inety-four  of  the  281  were,  when 
referred  to  the  clearing  house,  living  at 
home,  assisting  in  simple  tasks  about 
the  house.  This  is  the  largest  occupa- 
tional group.  Sixty-seven,  the  second 
largest  group,  were  in  domestic  service. 
employed  chiefly  by  private  families, 
cheap  hotels  and  boarding  houses. 
Twenty-one  were  engaged  in  simple  fac- 
operations.  Twenty  were  living  in 
orphan  asylums,  refuges,  reformats 
«r  other  institutions.  Seventeen  are  de- 
clared to  have  been  prostitutes.  Th< 
maining  sixty-two  were  found  in  eleven 
different  occupations. 

These     facts     reveal     strikingly     the 
menace  to  the  community  of  the  feeble- 
minded    woman     nf    child-bearing    age. 
•   than  half  were  of  so  high  a  grade 


A  BUND  TITANIA,  QUBBN  OF  THE  FAIRIES 

A  MiiUuininer  Night's  Dream  was  «ivcn  this  year  in  the  dramatic  work  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  at  Overbrook. 

The  institution's  report  holds  that  the  drama  not  only  makes  the  institution 
known,  but  dears  up  the  old  impression  that  it  is  a  "blind  asylum"  while  in 
reality  it  is  "n  l»>.inlifiK  »ch-M>l  fur  |MI>»  and  K'rl-  who  happen  to  be  blind." 

M..M  important  of  all.  it  (five*  s<-!f -confidence  to  blind  pupils,  helps  them  to  get 
around  an>l  "Men  completely  transforms  those  who  are  slow  to  hear  and  to  observe. 


that  their  defectiveneu  went  long  un- 
acted. And  the  greatest  number 
surviving  on  any  one  economic  basis 
were  found  in  family  life,  able  to  care 
for  their  own  immediate  personal  needs, 
performing  simple  household  tasks  and 
taking  care  of  children. 

•  >!i<-  hundred  thirty-two  of  the  total 
declared  to  have  had  immoral  rela- 
tions; fifty  others  were  suspected. 
Thirty-<even  were  unmistakably  afflicted 
with  venereal  disease. 

Left  to  their  own  devices,  these 
women  were  rapidly  adding  to  the  num- 
l>er  of  feeble-minded  in  the  community. 
Kighty-nine  illegitimate  children  were 
found :  how  many  could  not  be  found  is 
a  matter  of  guess.  Sixteen  were  illegiti- 
mately pregnant  when  examined.  Forty- 
legitimate  children  were  located, 
making  a  total  of  135  known  offspring. 
The  average  mental  age  of  the  mothers 
"f  illegitimate  children  was  nine  years. 

It  would  be  futile,  declare  the  authors 
of  this  study,  to  indicate  item  by  item 
what  these  defective  women  have  cost 
the  community. 


SOME     VITAL     TOPICS     AT     THE 
GOVERNORS'  CONFERENCE 

WHEN  the  Governors'  Conference 
comes  together  for  its  seventh  annual 
meeting  in  Madison,  Wis.,  June  5-9,  it 
will  be  the  first  time  that  it  has  met  in 
the  central  part  of  the  United  States. 

Two  sessions  are  to  be  given  to  a 
discussion  of  the  uniformity  of  safety 
and  sanitat  on  laws  for  places  of  em- 
ployment. 

Governor  O'N'eal.  of  Alabama,  will 
present  to  the  conference  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Rural  Credits.  Discus- 
sion of  the  state  control  of  natural  re- 
sources will  be  opened  by  Governor 
Spry,  of  Utah. 

One  of  the  important  subjects  of  the 
conference  will  be  the  uniformity  of 
laws  fixing  the  conditions  to  be  met  by 
foreign  corporations  before  doing  busi- 
ness in  a  state.  The  discussion  on  it 
will  be  opened  by  Governor  Miller,  of 
Delaware.  Administrative  problems  to 
receive  discussion  are  extradition  ami 
the  submission  of  the  governor's  recom- 
mendations in  bill  form. 
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I  HE  COLORADO  WAR   INTERRUPTS  INQUIRY    INTO 
JURISDICTIONAL  DISPUTES— BY  JOHN  A.  FITCH 

PROBING  THE  CAUSES  OF   UNREST-1V 


\YIIEN  THE  Commission  on  In- 
dustrial Relations  renewed  its  hearings 
last  week  its  purpose  was  to  inquire  into 
jurisdictional  disputes,  boycotts  on  ma- 
terials, and  arbitration  in  the  New  York 
building   trades.      Instead    of    the    testi- 
mony that  had  been  planned,  nearly  all 
of   Wednesday    and   Thursday   was   de- 
voted to  dramatic  recitals  of  events  in 
Colorado  by  actual  participants  in  them. 
The     regular     program     involved     a 
rumor    that    an    agreement    exists    be- 
tween New  York  contractors  and  some 
of    the    unions    that    effectively    shuts 
out    competition    from    other    cities    in 
the   building   line.      The   contractors    in 
the  agreement  are  supposed  to  employ 
only  members  of  New  York  locals,  and 
the   New   York   locals   are   supposed   to 
refuse  to  handle  certain  kinds  of  mate- 
rial not  made  in  New  York 'and  also  to 
refuse  to  work  for  outside  contractors. 
If  such  a  contract  exists  no  one  would 
admit  it  on  the  witness  stand.     There  is 
a    restrictive     agreement     between    the 
marble    workers    and    their    employers, 
under  which  the  men  refuse  t  >  set  mar- 
ble not  cut  under  union  conditions.  The 
employers     declare     this     a     reasonable 
stand    inasmuch   as   it   tends   to   protect 
the  standards  of  the  industry. 

T.  E.  Carpenter,  who  represents  in 
New  York  a  Pittsburgh  firm  manufac- 
turing kitchen  appliances  and  refriger- 
ators, stated  that  he  had  had  frequent 
trouble  with  the  sheet  metal  workers, 
when  installing  material  in  New  York. 
Once,  he  said,  a  business  agent  of  the 
union  served  notice  on  the  firm  that  it 
would  have  to  erect  a  plant  in  New 
York  in  order  to  have  its  materials  in- 
stalled without  trouble.  Prior  to  this 
the  New  York  union  had  compelled  the 
firm  to  unionize  its  Pittsburgh  plant. 

A  representative  of  the  union  then 
took  the  stand  and  admitted  that  he  had 
suggested  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  this  Pittsburgh  firm  would  open  a 
New  York  plant.  He  denied,  however, 
that  he  had  insisted  upon  it.  He  de- 
clared that  95  per  cent  of  the  sheet 
metal  workers  of  the  country  lived  in 
New  York  and  vicinity  and  that  he 
was  serving  their  interests  in  trying  to 
get  plants  to  locate  in  New  York.  It 
would  be  advantageous  for  the  manu- 
facturers, too,  he  said,  because  it  would 
standardize  their  labor  costs. 

The  lowest  initiation  fee  charged  by 
a  New  York  local  in  the  building  trades 
is  $21,  in  the  case  of  carpenters.  If  a 
member  leaves  the  union  it  costs  him 
$10  more  than  that  to  get  back.  The 
fee  is  $25  with  the  structural  iron  work- 
ers and  the  marble  workers.  The  sheet 
metal  workers  charge  a  fee  equivalent 
to  100  hours  work,  $62.50.  The  Tile 
Layers'  Union  appears  to  have  the  high- 
est fee  of  all.  A  candidate  coming 


from  the  helpers'  local  gets  off  for  $100, 
half  of  which  is  paid  by  the  local  from 
which  he  comes.  Outsiders  have  to  pay 
$200  for  the  privilege  of  laying  tile  in 
Greater  New  York. 

An  interesting  witness  was  Dominick 
D'Allessandro,  president  of  the  Hod 
Carriers'  and  Building  Laborers'  Union, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  "the  count" 
in  labor  circles.  He  wears  a  gold  medal 
given  him  by  the  king  of  Italy,  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  services  in  fighting  the 
padroni  system,  and  he  has  the  right  to 
print  on  his  card  the  title  "Cavalier." 

The  building  laborers  in  Chicago, 
15,000  strong,  belong  to  D'Allessandro's 
union.  When  they  finish  at  one  job 
they  go  freely  to  another.  It  is  not  so 
in  New  York,  the  commission  was  told. 
There  are  no  less  than  six  local  unions 
of  building  laborers  in  New  York,  each 
doing  different  and  specialized  work. 
No  laborer  can  go  from  one  job  to  an- 
other in  a  different  line  of  work  with- 
out joining  another  union;  he  needs  six 
different  union  cards,  each  costing  $25. 
At  this  point  the  routine  testimony 
was  broken  by  Hannah  Thomas  and 
Pearl  Jolley,  wives  of  Colorado  strikers 
who  had  come  East  with  Judge  Lindsey 
of  Denver  to  see  President  Wilson. 

Both  the  Colorado  women  were  liv- 
ing in  the  Ludlow  tent  colony  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  April  20.  Mrs. 
Thomas  was  arrested  by  the  militia  in 
Trinidad  and  was  held  in  jail  eleven 
days.  When  released,  she  declared,  it 
was  without  a  trial  and  she  was  never 
informed  of  the  nature  of  the  charge 
against  her.  This  statement  was  con- 
tradicted by  a  later  witness. 

Mrs.  Jolley  told  the  story  of  the  Lud- 
low battle  as  she  saw  it.  She  declared 
that  the  militia  had  started  the  trouble 
by  deliberately  attacking  the  colony. 
She  was  in  the  tent  colony  all  day,  and 
testified  that  the  firing  upon  the  tents 
was  incessant  although  the  men  had 
gone  out  into  the  hills.  Bullets  fell  all 
around  her  and  the  heel  of  her  shoe 
was  shot  away.  A  young  boy  in  the 
colony  was  shot  and  killed.  Later  the 
Greek  leader  Tikas  was  captured  by  the 
militia  and  killed  by  them. 

While  Mrs.  Thomas  and  Mrs.  Jolley 
were  testifying  it  was  discovered  that 
Edward  J.  Boughton,  major  and  judge 
advocate  of  the  Colorado  militia,  was 
in  the  city.  He  was  subpoenaed  and 
went  on  the  stand  on  Thursday  morning. 
Major  Boughton  declared  that  an  at- 
tack was  made  .on  the  militia  while 
Tikas  was  conferring  with  Major  Ham- 
rock  of  the  militia.  There  was  much 
excitement  that  morning  apparently  and 
each  side  suspected  that  the  other  was 
about  to  make  an  attack.  Tikas  had 
secured  from  his  men  a  promise  not  to 
open  hostilities  until  he  could  talk  with 


the  major.  While  he  was  engaged  in 
the  conference,  Major  Boughton  said, 
the  strikers,  misunderstanding  a  maneu- 
vre  of  the  militia,  marched  to  a  point 
of  vantage  and  opened  the  attack.  Later, 
when  Tikas  found  he  could  not  stop 
them,  the  major  said  he  was  seen  to 
jcin  his  men. 

The  fighting  lasted  all  day.  Once  the 
militia  were  compelled  to  abandon  n 
wounded  comrade  in  order  to  escape  a 
fierce  attack  from  the  Greeks.  Later, 
when  they  recovered  the  ground,  the 
wounded  man  was  found  to  have  been 
shot  several  times  and  his  body  shame- 
fully mutilated. 

When  at  night  the  militia  finally  took 
the  camp,  they  found  out  for  the  first 
time,  he  said,  that  there  were  women 
and  children  in  it.  They  had  seen  tin- 
women  escaping  early  in  the  day  to  an 
arroyo  at  the  rear  and  supposed  they 
were  all  gone.  They  rescued  all  they 
could  find,  he  said,  although  under  fire 
from  the  strikers  in  the  hills.  It  was 
two  days  later  that  the  pit  was  dis- 
covered containing  the  bodies  of  two 
women  and  eleven  children  who,  the 
major  declared,  the  evidence  proved  had 
died  of  suffocation.  He  admitted  that 
the  soldiers  had  spread  the  fire  in  the 
camp  and  burned  all  of  the  tents  to  t  he- 
ground. 

Major  Boughton  admitted,  also,  that 
Tikas  and  two  other  men  were  captured 
by  the  soldiers  and  that  Lieut.  K.  E. 
Linderfeldt  had  broken  the  stock  of  his 
gun  over  Tikas'  head,  and  that  later  all 
three  prisoners  were  shot.  It  was  not 
clear,  he  stated,  that  all  were  killed  by 
the  militia,  but  he  admitted  that  the 
bullet  wounds  in  Tikas'  body  were  caus- 
ed by  the  fire  of  the  militiamen. 

Major  Boughton  said  he  had  been 
sent  East  by  the  governor  of  Colorado, 
to  counteract  the  false  statements  that 
are  being  made  in  the  press  and  else- 
where. He  stated  that  he  has  visited  26 
Broadway,  the  headquarters  of  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  Company,  but  has  not  visited 
any  representatives  of  working  people. 
In  answer  to  other  questions,  Major 
Boughton  stated  that  Troop  A,  which 
was  principally  involved  in  the  Ludlow 
battle,  was  made  up  almost  exclusively 
of  company  guards.  He  stated  that  the 
mine  guards  were  a  source  of  great  ir- 
ritation to  the  miners,  but  he  insisted 
that  none  of  them  was  employed  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  strike,  appar- 
ently overlooking  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  original  demands  of  the  strikers  Was 
for  the  "abolition  of  the  notorious  and 
criminal  guard  system." 

When  Major  Boughton  was  excused. 
Judge  Lindsey  asked  if  he  might  be 
heard.  He  launched  at  once  into  a 
speech  denouncing  the  mine  owners  and 
operators  of  Colorado.  He  charged 
them  with  criminal  disregard  of  law  and 
with  endeavoring  to  block  all  efforts  t< 
enact  measures  promoting  social  and 
industrial  justice. 


LAND-LOCKED  DISASTER 

Will  the  Wreck  of  the  Empress  of 
Ireland  Do  More  Than  the  Sinking  of 
the  Titanic  to  Bring  in  Safety  at  Sea 


N 


I.AkLV  one  thousand  people 
went  down  last  Friday  morn- 
ing with  the  steamship  Emp- 
ress of  Ireland,  and  were 
drowned. 

It  was  not  in  a  storm  that  this 
tragedy — one  of  the  worst  in  the  his- 
tory of  navigation — occurred.  The 
weather  was  good. 

It  was  not  amid  the  perils  of  the  high 
seas,  a  thousand  miles  from  help,  that 
the  ship  went  down.  It  was  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  river,  and  the  shore  was  a 
mile  away. 

It  was  not  for  lack  of  means  of  sum- 
moning help  that  so  many  lives  were 
lost  The  wireless  apparatus  was  in 
working  order,  messages  were  sent  and 
received,  boats  started  to  the  rescue 
from  nearby  points — they  could  not 
reach  the  ship  in  time. 

The  Empress  of  Ireland  served  well 
until  she  met  the  test.  Then  she  sank 
in  fifteen  minutes.  With  the  shore  a 
mile  away  the  ship  could  not  be  beached. 

Two  years  and  a  month  have  passed 
since  the  Titanic  sank  in  mid-ocean 
with  the  loss  of  1595  passengers.  In  the 
first  shock  the  American  people  with 
one  voice  called  for  action  that  would 
promote  safety  at  sea.  Federal  legisla- 
tion was  proposed,  and  some  of  it  en- 
acted. Ocean  steamship  companies  vol- 
untarily increased  their  lifeboat  capac- 
ity. The  company  owning  the  Titanic 
withdrew  a  sister  ship  from  service  and 
rebuilt  her,  to  make  her  safer. 

But  the  bill,  sponsored  by  Senator  La 
Follette,  which  would  do  more  to  pro- 
mote safety  on  the  water  than  anything 
yet  done,  has  so  far  failed  of  passage, 
because  of  the  persistent  opposition  of 
steamship  interests.  It  is  known  as 
the  seamen's  bill.  It  is  as  much  the 
passengers'  bill,  for  its  provisions  aim 
at  safety  for  all. 

Under  the  impetus  of  the  Titanic 
wreck  it  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, only  to  be  hung  up  in  the 
Senate  later,  when  the  influence  of  that 
disaster  had  begun  to  die  away.  It  was 
reintroduced  by  Senator  La  Follette  in 
the  present  Congress  and  this  time  the 
S-nate  passed  it.  Now  it  is  again  be- 
fore the  House.  Is  it  to  be  hung  up 
there  till  Congress  adjourns,  or  will  the 
wind  which  blew  up  a  wisp  of  fog  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  last  week  blow  good 
to  unnamed  and  unnumbered  some- 
bodies? 

Strong  objection   to    the    La   Follette 


By  "Slot urn 


IINDER  pressure  of  the  demand 
of  the  public  for  speed  and  fife 
and  luxury,  marine  engineers,  build- 
ers and  managers  have  given  speed 
and  size  and  luxury.  Safety  has  been 
a  secondary  consideration,  u*d  what- 
ever may  hai'e  been  done  in  this  di- 
rection by  exceptionl  companies  has 
had  no  binding  force  upon  those  will- 
ing to  take  the  chances  of  disaster 
and  profit  by  them.  The  maritime 
law  of  liability  itself  has  tended  to 
aggravate  the  tendency  to  take  such 
chances.  Shipowners  have  failed  to 
work  out  adequate  safety  rules  Just 
at  tenement  house  owners  failed  to 
work  out  tenement  regulation  and 
factory  wners  the  factory  laws. 

MEANWHILE  the  Seamen's  Union, 
tYt  all  but  crowded  to  the  wall  in  the 
course  of  the  transition  from  sails 
to  steam,  has  through  Andrew  Fur- 
useth  long  urged  upon  a  reluctant 
Congress  a  comprehensive  scheme  of 
safety  regulation,  along  with  labor 
legislation  affecting  conditions 
aboardship,  and  the  legal  rights  of 
seamen. 

THE  I  itonic  disaster  gave  impetus 
to  their  movement;  thereafter 
public  interest  waned  and  their  oppo- 
nents hare  been  active  in  preventing 
the  LaFollette  bill  from  reaching  a 
successful  issue  in  the  lower  house 
of  Congress.  Meanwhile,  an  inter- 
national treaty  on  safety  at  sea  has 
been  drafted,  which  lowers  some  of 
Ike  standards  now  prevailing  and 
which,  if  ratified  by  the  Senate,  will 
stay  the  hands  of  our  government 
for  the  next  six  years. 

THIS  article  is  written  by  a  former 
ship's  officer,  not  a  union  mem- 
ber, but  frankly  in  sympathy  with  the 
proposals  of  the  LaFollette  bill,  both 
for  safety  at  sea  and  for  the  regula- 
tion of  labor  conditions.  The  recur- 
rence of  another  great  sea  disaster 
calls  for  a  fresh  hearing  from  every- 
body— and  especially  from  Congress, 
for  the  proposals  of  the  Seamen. — 
EDITOR. 


bill  comes  from  the  owners  of  boats 
plying  on  bays  and  inland  lakes  who  de- 
clare that  its  safety  provisions  should 
not  be  applied  to  ships  that  do  not  go 
out  of  sight  of  land.  On  this  point  the 
sinking  of  the  Empress  of  Ireland  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  is  a  staggering 
piece  of  rebuttal. 

What  is  the  LaFollette  bill,  and  what 
will  it  accomplish?  The  most  obvious 
nerd  of  a  passenger,  when  disaster  over- 
takes a  ship,  is  some  means  of  escape 


from  the  doomed  craft.  This  is  the 
need  which  the  Titanic,  slow-sinking  in 
a  calm  sea,  held  up  to  the  world.  Life- 
boats for  all  are  needed,  and — equally 
important — men  who  know  how  to  lower 
and  control  them.  This  last  was  the 
need  which  the  Volturno,  burning  in 
high  seas,  with  half  helpless  friendly 
vessels  standing  by,  set  before  all  men. 
The  section  of  the  La  Follette  bill  cov- 
ering these  two  points  reads  as  follows: 

"PROVIDED,  that  no  vessel  carrying 
passengers,  except  those  navigating 
rivers  and  harbors  and  the  smaller  in- 
land lakes,  as  hereinbefore  specified,  ex- 
clusively, shall  be  permitted  to  depart 
from  any  port  of  the  United  States 
unless  she  is  provided  and  equipped  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  sea-worthy  life- 
boats to  carry  and  transport  at  one  time 
every  passenger  and  every  member  of 
the  crew  licensed  to  be  carried  on  board 
such  vessel  and  unless  she  shall  have  a 
sufficient  crew  to  man  each  lifeboat  with 
not  less  than  two  men  of  the  rating  of 
able  seamen  or  higher,  who  shall  be 
drilled  in  the  handling  and  lowering  of 
lifeboats  under  rules  and  regulations  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Supervis- 
ing Inspectors  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce." 

1  hi  n-  is  little  if  any  opposition  to  a 
requirement  of  lifeboat  capacity  equal 
to  the  passenger  capacity  of  the  boat, 
for  ocean-going  steamships.  From  ship- 
ping interests  on  the  Great  Lakes,  Ches- 
apeake Bay,  and  other  inland  waters, 
however,  there  comes  strenuous  opposi- 
tion. They  declare  that  many  of  the 
boats  plying  in  those  waters  arc  built 
for  excursion  purposes  only,  are  operat- 
ed only  in  the  day  time,  when  dangers 
are  at  a  minimum  and  are  so  constructed 
that  there  is  not  room  for  a  lifeboat  ca- 
pacity (exclusive  of  rafts)  equal  to  the 
loads  of  day  passengers  they  carry, 
while  the  expense  of  carrying  crews  to 
man  them  would  be  prohibitive.  They 
state  that  to  require  them  to  meet  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  will  drive  summer 
excursion  business  from  the  water. 

Similar  objections  have  been  raised 
by  owners  of  boats  whose  courses  He 
altogether  within  bays,  such  as  the 
Coney  Island  and  Atlantic  Highlands 
steamships.  The  La  Follette  bill  ex- 
empts harbor  craft  but  does  not  define 
a  harbor;  and  shipping  interests  in  New 
York  have  had  difficulty  in  getting  the 
federal  authorities  to  clear  up  the  con- 
fusion as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term. 
If  the  boundary  lines  laid  down  in  the 
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pilot  rules  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  are  to  govern,  these  boats 
would  be  exempt.  Excursion  boats  ply- 
ing close  to  the  shore,  whether  on  bays, 
harbors  or  the  Great  Lakes  are  a  dif- 
ferent sort  of  traffic  from  cabin-carry- 
ing passenger  boats  and  the  apparent 
intention  of  the  La  Follette  bill  is  to 
exclude  them.  They  may  require  dif- 
ferent safety  regulation,  but  it  should 
be  equally  rigorous. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  any  reason  for 
excluding  Great  Lake  boats  which  ply  in 
mid-lake.  If  they  are  unsafe  when  not 
fully  equipped  with  lifeboats  they  are  a 
public  menace.  There  are  boats  running 
from  Buffalo  to  Duluth,  which  are  fre- 
quently out  of  sight  of  land,  and  require 
several  days  for  the  trip.  If  we  refer 
to  the  excursion  boats  alone,  there  are 
those  running  from  Chicago  to  St.  Joe, 


" — his  action  in  maintaining  a  high 
speed  and  creating  a  strong  draft  of 
air  from  forward,  sweeping  the  flames 
aft." 

If  lifeboats  are  to  be  of  service  there 
must  be  men  to  handle  them.  The  bill 
provides  that  there  shall  be  at  least  two 
able  seamen  for  each  lifeboat,  and  re- 
quires three  years  of  deck  service  at 
sea  or  on  the  Great  Lakes  as  preliminary 
to  that  rank.  The  shipping  interests 
oppose  this  provision;  they  would  have 
some  of  the  boats  manned  by  stokers 
and  stewards.  Yet  the  steward  is  not 
engaged  for  his  physical  strength.  The 
stoker  comes  from  the  fires,  from  work- 
ing in  an  atmosphere  of  more  than  100 
degrees,  to  face  an  icy  wind  on  deck. 
He  would  be  in  no  physical  condition 
to  handle  a  boat. 

The  opponents  of  the  bill  retort  that 


as  overtook  the  Volturno  and  the  Co- 
lumbian. Any  landsman  is  able  to  judge 
whether  thirty  days  or  six  months  is  suf- 
ficient training  for  all  these  things. 

The  ship  owners  grant  that  the  crew 
should  know  how  to  handle  a  lifeboat, 
and  they  recommend  an  examination, 
under  the  supervision  of  government  in- 
spectors, to  determine  a  seaman's  fit- 
ness. This,  they  insist,  would  be  a  bet- 
ter test  than  three  years'  service  at  sea. 

The  bill  as  originally  introduced  by 
the  seamen  provided  an  examination  as 
an  alternative  to  a  time  limit,  but  that 
feature  was  opposed  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  navigation.  There  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  the  La  Follette  bill  would 
not  in  addition  to  its  other  requirements 
permit  such  a  test,  nor  why  actual  deck 
service  on  fishing  boats,  harbor  craft 
and  the  like  would  not  be  recognized 


THE  NATIONS  AND  THE  SEA 

The  International  Convention  on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  drawn  up  in  London  is  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  Some  question  marks  might  be  put  in  front  of  the  personnel  of  the  conference,  and  the  lack  of  practical  seamen 
among  them  is  a  singular  omission.  Moreover  when  thirteen  nationalites  are  gathered  together  to  consider  matters  of 
marine  interest  and  ivelfare,  it  means  thirteen  different  viewpoints,  and  thirteen  compromises  before  a  general  conclusion 
can  be  reached. 

The  convention  does  two  things,  undesirable  and  wrong.  It  first  lowers  some  of  the  existing  American  requirements, 
such  as  the  wireless  provisions.  The  great  boon  radio-telegraphy  has  been  to  seafaring  men  and  to  passengers  is  well 
known  to  every  casual  newspaper  reader.  Monuments  have  been  erected  to  record  the  bravery  and  the  devotion  of  wire- 
less operators.  American  law  provides  that  steamers  plying  between  ports  more  than  zoo  miles  apart  and  having  more 
than  fifty  persons  on  board  shall  have  two  operators  and  continuous  service.  By  this  international  convention,  only  speedy 
vessels  on  intercontinental  traffic  are  compelled  to  have  continuous  wireless  watch  and  service. 

The  second  and  perhaps  not  so  obvious  error  is  the  lowering  of  the  lifeboat  standards.  The  English  law  provides 
lifeboats  for  all  persons  on  board,  the  La  Follette  bill  the  szme;  but  the  treaty  calls  for  only  75  per  cent,  the  remainder 
may  be  provided  for  with  rafts. 

But  what  is  of  more  importance  than  either  of  these  tilings  is  the  surrender  of  the  jurisdiction  now  exercised  by 
the  United  States  over  vessels  foreign  and  domestic  in  our  own  ports.  The  treaty  would  seal  up  the  question  of  safety 
at  sea  for  six  years  after  July,  1015.  That  is,  legislation  by  any  country  in  the  interval  must  be  consistent  with  the 
terms  of  the  convention.  There  may  be  a  diversity  of  opinion  about  American-Panama  toll  rights.  But  there  is  not, 
nor  should  there  be,  any  doubt  about  American  jurisdiction  oi'er  vessels  in  our  own  ports.  Port  authorities  in  America 
now  have  power  to  regulate  in-coming  and  out-going  foreign  vessels.  They  can  say  to  a  captain :  "Stop,  your  vessel  is 
too  deeply  loaded;  your  crew  is  insufficient;  you  have  too  few  lifeboats." 

The  international  treaty  would  prevent  port  authorities  from  exercising  this  power  with  respect  to  safety  provisions 
superior  to  the  low  minimums  set  by  the  treaty.  The  United  States  might  pass  higher  and  more  expensive  standards  as 
to  its  own  ships,  but  that  would  merely  put  such  vessels  at  a  disadvantage  with  the  vessels  of  other  nations.  It  is  entirely 
reasonable  for  the  nations  to  covenant  as  to  the  minimum  safety  standards  which  shall  be  enforced  in  all  seas.  But  they 
should  not  tie  the  hands  of  any  nation  which  in  the  name  i./  safety  may  set  higher  standards  for  all  vessels  coming  to  its 
ports.  The  Titanic  disaster  led  in  two  years  to  a  revolution  in  safety  concepts  as  to  lifeboats.  If  this  treaty  is  enacted, 
no  lessons  yrowinj  out  of  the  disaster  to  the  Empress  of  Ireland  could  be  effectively  applied  until  1021. 


Michigan,  which  cross  Lake  Michigan, 
during  the  season,  twice  each  day.  At 
the  middle  of  the  voyage  they  are  more 
than  an  hour  from  land.  What  would 
happen  at  such  a  point  if  there  were  a 
collision,  or  fire  broke  out,  and  there 
were  not  enough  lifeboats? 

The  critics  of  the  bill  would  have  us 
believe,  apparently,  that  ships  on  inland 
waters  can  be  run  to  shallow  water  and 
beached,  in  case  of  disaster.  Could  they 
beach  a  vessel  that  caught  fire  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  the  Great  Lakes?  The 
Empress  of  Ireland  went  down,  a  mile 
from  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  captain  of  the  General  Slocum 
which  burned  tent  years  ago  in  the 
East  River  with  the  loss  of  a  thousand 
souls  tried  to  beach  the  ship — and  with 
what  result?  The  commission  that  in- 
quired into  that  disaster  reported  as  a 
cause  of  the  spread  of  the  fire : 


an  able  aeaman  on  a  modern  steamship 
knows  no  more  of  boats  than  a  steward. 
If  this  is  true  are  not  the  ship  owners 
criminally  negligent?  Able  seamen 
should  be  trained  to  meet  an  emergency. 
At  present  anyone  can  be  put  aboard 
an  American  vessel,  and  called  a  sailor. 
The  shipowners  have  contended  that 
steam  navigation  has  killed  sailorizing 
and  that  it  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  One 
such  at  the  Senate  committee  hearings 
claimed  he  could  make  a  steamboat 
sailor  in  thirty  days.  Another  contend- 
ed six  months  was  sufficient.  A  steam- 
boat sailor  steers  the  vessel,  keeps  a 
lookout,  paints  and  cleans  woodwork, 
rigs  stagings,  slings  weights,  repairs 
awnings  and  deck  gear,  washes  decks 
and  keeps  the  ship  clean,  handles  life- 
boats and  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  row 
and  save  himself  and  the  passengers  in 
the  event  of  a  wreck,  or  such  a  disaster 


under  it  as  well  as  service  at  sea  or  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  The  provision  of  an 
examination  seems  no  sufficient  reason, 
however,  to  shorten  the  time  require- 
ment. Such  a  test  would  probably  be 
made  in  a  quiet  harbor  in  smooth  water. 
It  is  incorrect  to  state  that  three  years' 
service  on  deck  at  sea  will  not  provide 
opportunity  to  gain  experience  in  the 
handling  of  boats.  There  are  many  har- 
bors, the  world  over,  where  ships  lie 
safely  at  anchor,  but  where  the  waves 
are  frequently  high.  That  is  true  at 
Liverpool,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey, 
it  is  true  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  in 
Hampton  Roads. 

England,  Germany,  Norway,  Austra- 
lia and  New  Zealand  say  three  years' 
experience  is  needed  to  make  a  sailor, 
and  they  have  passed  laws  to  that  ef- 
fect. The  provision  in  the  La  Follette 
bill  on  this  subject  would  merely  bring 
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us  up  to  the  standard  of  these  countries. 

Sufficient  lifeboats  for  all  and  trained 
seamen  to  man  them  are  necessary  safe- 
ty provisions.  These  will  be  of  little 
avail,  however,  if  the  seamen  do  not  un- 
derstand the  language  spoken  by  their 
officers.  The  bill,  therefore,  provides 
that  within  five  years  from  the  passage 
of  the  act  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the 
crew  on  vessels  flying  the  American  flag 
shall  be  able  to  understand  English. 

England,  France,  and  nearly  all  the 
European  maritime  nations  have  what  is 
popularly  called  a  language  test.  The 
lives  of  the  passengers  and  the  crew 
often  depend  on  a  seaman's  intelligent 
knowledge  of  the  commands  of  his  offi- 
cers. As  a  proper  safeguard  to  all  on 
board  the  men  who  man  the  boats  should 
be  able  to  understand  the  language  of 
their  officers. 

The  manning  scale,  seamen's  efficiency 
and  language  tests  are  all  vitally  con- 
nected from  the  standpoint  of  safety, 
for  the  deck  crew  man  the  lifeboats  in 
case  of  disaster  at  sea,  and  on  their 
skill,  strength,  and  gallantry  depend  the 
lives  of  the  passengers.  The  promoters 
of  the  bill  hold  that  there  is  a  further 
question  of  large  public  policy  at  stake 
in  them. 

The  white  men — English,  Ameri- 
can, Scandinavian,  and  in  a  measure  the 
Latins — are  forsaking  the  sea.  The 
Lascars,  natives  of  East  India,  China- 
men and  Japanese  are  growing  in  num- 
bers in  vessels  carrying  passengers.  The 
reason  usually  given  for  their  presence 
is  that  white  labor  is  not  needed. 

In  the  last  analysts  the  real  reason 
for  the  presence  of  Asiatics  on  Ameri- 
can steamers  is  that  they  are  cheap.  The 
yellow  seaman  has  many  virtues ;  chief- 
est  of  all  is  that  he  costs  a  third  less 
than  a  white  sailor.  In  no  industry 
has  the  pressure  of  competition  by  Ori- 
ental labor  been  felt  by  American  work- 
men so  keenly  as  in  snipping.  That  the 
opposition  is  not  confined  to  the  men  is 
shown  by  an  annual  report  of  the  Im- 
perial Merchant  Service  Guild,  an  or- 
ganization of  ships'  officers.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  appears  on  the  subject 
of  the  conduct  of  Chinese  crews: 

"Time  was  when  an  Oriental  crew 
was  looked  on  by  captains  and  officers 
as  a  blessing,  owing  to  their  docility  and 
obedience.  Drunkenness  was  unknown, 
and  the  authority  of  the  officers  was  un- 
questioned. But  there  has  been  a  meta- 
morphosis. From  many  reports  receiv- 
ed from  members,  Chinese  crews  are 
the  principal  offenders,  and  sundry  in- 
stances of  murderous  assaults,  insolence 
and  insubordination  have  been  brought 
to  our  notice  during  the  past  year;  in 
some  cases,  but  for  the  timely  aid  of 
other  members  of  the  crew,  officers'  lives 
might  easily  have  been  sacrificed.  Many 
cases  have  occurred  recently  of  mutiny 
with  these  crews  on  the  high  seas,  and 
officers  and  engineers  have  had  to  re- 
sort to  desperate  means  to  defend  their 
livr 


The  promoters  of  the  bill  contend  that 
the  natives  of  a  country  have  a  right 
to  a  place  on  their  own  ships.  Seamen 
are  needed  as  a  second  line  of  defence; 
the  United  States  navy  is  short  of 
men.  Germany  can  reman  her  navy 
without  trouble  because  of  her  efficient 
training  of  seamen.  France  has  a  de- 
pendable supply  of  seamen  at  her  com- 
mand. 

The  opposition  to  the  language  test 
comes  from  the  Pacific  steamship  com- 
panies who  now  employ  Chinamen  and 
Japanese.  They  declare  that  with  the 
higher  wages  they  would  have  to  pay 
to  English-speaking  seamen,  they  would 
not  be  able  to  compete  with  the  Japan- 
ese vessels. 

The  London  Times  in  an  editorial  on 
the  opening  of  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Safety  at  Sea.  yid:  "The 
risks  of  the  sea  are  too  varied  and  great 
for  human  ingenuity  to  overcome  com- 
pletely." True  enough,  legislation  can- 
not remove  the  dangers ;  but  it  can  mini- 
mize them.  A  passenger  vessel  with 
several  thousand  souls  on  board  is  a 
hotel  afloat — a  hotel  at  sea  exposed  to 
the  dangers  of  the  deep,  such  as  fire, 
collision,  and  the  unseen  hazards  of  the 
sea.  No  complete  list  of  the  human 
lives  lost  at  sea  is  kept  anywhere.  But 
an  incomplete  list  shows  that  in  ten 
years  over  6,000  souls  have  been  lost 
from  passenger  vessels  alone. 

So  much  for  the  obviously  safety  pro- 
visions. The  bill  also  provides  for  im- 
proved conditions  for  the  sailor.  With 
the  increase  in  efficiency  and  moral  fiber 
that  comes  with  economic  advancement, 
as  the  history  of  shore  crafts  well  dem- 
onstrates, these  features  also  may  well 
be  regarded  as  safety  provisions. 

Briefly,  the  bill  proposes  to  establish 
a  standard  of  efficiency,  improve  the  liv- 
ing quarters  of  seamen,  abolish  advance 
notes,  and  give  the  saflor  a  fair  share 
of  his  wages  upon  reaching  a  port.  The 
New  York  Evening  Pott  commenting 
on  the  measure  says: 

"On  the  side  of  the  sailor  it  is  highly 
unfair  that  he,  of  all  workingmen  should 
have  no  more  rights  than  a  minor.  He 
is  not  allowed  to  come  and  go  if  condi- 
tions do  not  appeal  to  him  like  any 
other  laborer,  and  he  is  not  permitted 
to  possess  the  money  he  has  earned  ex- 
cept at  the  end  of  his  contracted  voy- 
age, no  matter  how  many  ports  he  may 
in  the  meantime  have  visited.  In  fact, 
the  seaman  is  scarcely  a  man  before 
the  law.  and  the  very  irresponsibility 
which  these  measures  are  intended  to 
guard  against  is  largely  the  result  of 
such  measures  themselves." 

Important  scientific  study  has  been 
given  to  the  relationship  between  fatigue 
and  efficiency.  The  La  Follette  bill 
seeks  to  prevent  a  seafaring  man  being 
worked  whether  by  long  hours  or  labor- 
ious toil  up  to  the  point  that  fatigue 
renders  him  inefficient.  The  hours  a 
seaman  must  work  in  port  is  a  matter 
the  captain  decides  absolutely.  If  the 


seaman  refuses  to  work  in  port,  he  is 
liable  to  fine  and  punishment.  The 
hours  of  officers  have  been  regulated, 
so  that  a  comparatively  fresh  man  is  on 
the  bridge  when  the  ship  leaves  port. 
Why  should  the  seaman  not  have  the 
same  privilege  ?  On  shore  there  is  legis- 
lation for  railroad  men  in  every  state 
in  the  union,  limiting  their  hours  of 
work  in  the  interest  of  public  safety. 
Why  are  we  less  concerned  about  safety 
at  sea?  A  sailor  benumbed  with  cold 
and  stupid  for  lack  of  sleep  is  a  danger 
to  navigation  and  passengers. 

A  stoker's  work  in  the  bowels  of  the 
steamer  is  exhausting,  disagreeable  and 
done  under  depressing  conditions.  In 
the  hearings  before  the  committee  there 
was  much  discussion  about  ventilators, 
temperature  and  men  collapsing  through 
overheat.  It  is  easy  to  look  down  from 
the  fresh  air  on  deck  into  a  fire-room 
and  theorize.  Any  work  that  uses  up 
men  as  stoking  does  requires  considera- 
tion. 

One  fireman's  evidence  before  the 
congressional  committee  was  convinc- 
ing: "Coal  is  coal,  and  when  you  are 
shovelling  it,  you  are  shovelling  it,  no 
matter  where  you  are."  It  is  hard  work 
anywhere,  but  when  the  temperature  is 
above  one  hundred  degrees,  it  is  almost 
beyond  human  endurance. 

What  the  La  Follette  bill  proposes  for 
the  seamen  is  little  enough.  It  pro- 
vides a  three  watdi  system  for  the  stok- 
ers which  would  involve  four  hours  of 
labor  followed  by  eight  hours  of  rest 
For  the  deck  hands  it  provides  "watch 
and  watch,"  that  is,  four  hours  on  duty 
followed  by  four  hours  of  rest. 

The  worst  "snag"  which  the  seamen 
have  encountered  on  the  labor  provis- 
ions of  the  bill  have  to  do  with  reforms 
which  would  secure  greater  freedom 
for  the  men.  These  provisions  would 
give  seamen  the  right  to  one-half  their 
wages  in  port,  and  abolish  the  advance 
note.  The  "advance  note"  as  its  name 
implies  is  a  note  given  on  a  seaman's 
wages  in  advance  of  earning  them.  On 
American  coastwise  vessels,  there  are 
no  advance  notes.  They  were  abolished 
and  with  their  abolition  went  many  of 
the  abuses  that  had  gathered  round  the 
coast  seaman's  life.  An  advance  note 
is  an  invitation  to  rob  a  sailor. 

A  hard-up  sailor  can  get  a  boarding- 
house  master  to  advance  him  a  few 
dollars  if  he  will  sign  over  to  the  board- 
ing-house master  his  first  month's  wages 
on  a  ship  to  be  found  for  him.  The 
boarding-master  arranges  this  through 
the  "crimp,"  a  labor  broker.  The  crimp 
obtains  the  ship;  in  twenty-four  hours 
the  seaman  is  off  to  sea,  his  first  month's 
wages  gone.  The  proceeds  are  divided 
between  boarding-master  and  crimp. 
Because  the  sailor  had  the  power  to 
sign  away  his  wages,  the  boarding- 
master  and  the  crimp  were  interested 
in  him.  When  the  sailor  has  no  power 
or  legal  right  to  sign  away  his  wages, 
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the  waterfront  parasites,  crimp,  board- 
ing-masters, tailors  and  saloon  keepers 
let  him  alone. 

The  offence  does  not  usually  become 
known  urril  after  the  seaman  is  at  sea 
or  discharged  in  a  foreign  port.  The 
captain  of  the  ship,  and  witnesses  are 
then  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts,  and  have  scattered  to  the  four 
winds.  In  abolishing  the  "advance 
note,"  the  La  Follette  bill  is  getting  at 
the  root  of  crimping  and  kindred  wrongs 
in  a  sailor's  life. 

A  sailor's  wages  when  accumulated  in 
the  hands  of  the  captain  become  then  a 
temptation  to  an  unscrupulous  man,  a 
whip  to  crack  over  the  head  of  the 
sailor.  It  is  a  fundamental  cause  of 
desertions  from  foreign  vessels  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  and  from 
American  vessels  in  foreign  ports. 

Consul  Mayer  at  Buenos  Aires  says: 

"I  attribute  the  unusual  number  of  de- 
sertions to  the  law  of  December  21, 
1898,  which  reads: 

"  'Every  seaman  on  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive from  the  master  of  the  vessel  to 
which  he  belongs  one-half  part  of  the 
wages  which  shall  be  due  him  at  every 
port  where  such  vessel,  after  the  voy- 
age has  commenced,  shall  load  or  de- 
liver cargo  before  the  voyage  is  ended 
unless  the  contrary  be  expressly  stipu- 
lated in  the  contract,' 

"In  my  opinion,  which  is  based  upon 
observation,  if  the  words  in  italics  were 
not  in  the  contract,  desertions  would  not 
be  so  numerous,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

"Most  of  the  American  vessels  com- 
ing to  this  port  sail  from  Boston,  Mass. 
There  the  shipping  articles  are  signed  by 
the  seaman  before  the  United  States 
shipping  commissioner. 

"On  the  front  page  of  such  articles, 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  page,  I  find 
in  almost  all  shipping  articles  the  fol- 
lowing words  stamped:  'No  money  to  be 
advanced  during  the  voyage.' 

"The  seaman,  once  the  vessel  is  in 
port,  will  ask  permission  from  the  mas- 
ter of  the  vessel  to  go  ashore,  which 
permission  is  granted  for  twelve  hours. 
He  will  ask  for  some  money,  which  is 
refused,  the  master  of  the  vessel  claim- 
ing that  the  shipping  articles  which  the 
seaman  signed  provide  that  no  money 
shall  be  advanced  during  the  voyage. 
The  seaman  goes  ashore  without  a  dol- 
lar in  his  pocket.  He  falls  in  with  run- 
ners of  boarding  houses  and  shipping 
masters,  by  whom  he  is  taken  care  of, 
by  being  provided  with  liquors  and  eat- 
ables. In  many  cases  the  seaman  gets 
intoxicated  and  does  not  return  to  his 
vessel,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
forty-eight  hours  from  the  time  his  per- 
mission to  go  ashore  ceases,  the  master 
promptly  reports  him  a  deserter. 

"The  vessel  remains  in  port  discharg- 
ing and  receiving  cargo  for  about  two 
months,  and  as  the  seaman  has  little 
or  nothing  to  do, — the  cargo  being  all 
discharged  by  stevedores, — by  the  sea- 
man's deserting  the  master  or  ship  saves 
the  wages,  and  I  never  knew  of  a  mas- 


ter who  worried  about  a  deserted  sea- 
man. The  shipping  master  takes  hold 
of  the  deserter  and  soon  finds  another 
vessel  for  him  (not  an  American  ves- 
sel) and  collects  one  month's  allotment 
for  board  due  him  by  the  seaman.  The 
ship  saves  from  two  to  three  months' 
wages  by  the  seaman  deserting.  The 
shipping  articles  further  provide  that 
these  seamen  ship  for  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  calendar  months,  and  the  first 
time  they  learn  they  can  draw  no  wages 
is  when  they  ask  the  master  for  money 
when  the  vessel  is  in  port,  and  it  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  they  will 
stand  by  their  ships  when  they  can  be 
kept  out  of  their  wages  for  twelve  to 
eighteen  months." 

There  is  no  moral,  economic,  or  com- 
mercial reason  why  a  sailor  should  not 
have  his  wages  when  they  are  earned. 
The  assumption  has  been  that  accumu- 
lated wages  tied  a  man  to  his  ship.  The 
withholding  of  a  sailor's  wages  has 
never  kept  them  on  board  their  vessel; 
on  the  contrary  it  has  driven  thousands 
ashore  into  the  clutches  of  the  crimp,  as 
evidenced  by  Consul  Mayer's  report.  Sail- 
ors have  risen  in  character,  conduct  and 
efficiency  as  they  have  obtained  power 
over  their  own  wages.  The  withholding 
of  a  seaman's  wages  is  a  relic  of  barbar- 
ism, one  of  the  unworthy  traditions  of 
the  sea.  The  right  to  half  his  wages  in 
any  port  will  solve  many  of  the  economic 
problems  in  a  sailor's  life,  brighten  his 
social  condition,  teach  him  to  be  self- 
reliant,  wipe  out  the  methods  by  which 
the  crimp  and  the  boarding-master  get 
their  power,  and  lesson  the  powers  for 
oppression  at  the  hands  of  unscrupulous 
ship-masters. 

A  sailor  can  be  arrested  as  a  deserter 
if  he  leaves  his  ship;  no  matter  what  the 
conditions  are.  Seaman  are  thus  the 
only  class  in  America  who  may  be  pun- 
ished for  the  violation  of  a  civil  labor 
contract. 


ANDREW   FURUSETH    ON   THE- 

EMPRESS  OF  IRELAND 

DISASTER 

There  is  nothing  in  the  London 
Convention  on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 
that  would  have  prevented  the  dis- 
aster in  the  St.  Lawrence  River  or 
minimized  it.  The  Empress  of  Ire- 
land was  u/>  to  the  London  standard 
in  construction,  equipment  and  man- 
ning. If  the  convention  had  been  in 
force,  she  'Mould  have  left  Quebec  in 
exactly  the  same  shape  as  she  did  the 
day  before  she  sank,  except  that  a 
.lot  of  her  waiters,  cooks,  coal  passers, 
etc.,  would  have  been  rechristened 
"certified  lifeboatmen";  indeed,  her 
crew  might  have  been  less  effective 
by  failing  to  understand  the  language 
of  the  officers.  -She  might,  under  the 
convention,  have  had  a  crew  of  East 
Jndian  coolies,  South  African  Ne- 
groes, Malays,  or  Chinese,  to  whom 
orders  would  be  transmitted  through 
interpreters.  To  this  extent  her  crew, 
poor  as  it  was,  was  above  the  London 
standards. 


A  deserting  seaman  can  be  held  in 
an  American  prison,  sentenced  to  a  term 
in  prison  or  delivered  back  to  his  ship, 
for  the  simple  act  of  leaving  the  service 
of  an  employer.  The  treaties  that  give 
captains  such  power  should  be  abolished 
by  the  usual  process  in  such  matters. 
A  foreign  sailor  should  have  the  right 
to  leave  his  ship  in  an  American  port 
if  he  wants  to,  and  claim  one-half  of 
his  wages.  The  forfeited  wages  would 
more  than  compensate  the  owner  for  any 
trouble  and  expenses  in  supplying  the 
place  of  the  quitters.  The  passage  of 
the  La  Follette  bill  will  end  this  prac- 
tice and  make  sailors  free  men.  Our 
government  will  then  cease  to  be  a  slave- 
catcher  for  foreign  vessels. 

What  effect  will  this  have  on  foreign 
shipping?  The  master  of  an  English 
tramp  ship  signing  a  crew  for  a  voy- 
age from  Hull,  England,  to  Norfolk. 
Va.,  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  will 
be  obliged  to  consider  the  conditions 
prevailing  at  his  destination.  At  Nor- 
folk, he  would  have  to  pay  the  wages 
in  vogue  at  the  American  port,  or  lose 
his  men.  The  Norfolk  wage  is  prob- 
ably 30  per  cent  greater  than  that  of 
Hull,  just  as  the  cost  to  the  American 
workman,  ashore  or  aboard  ship,  to 
keep  his  family,  is  greater. 

The  bill  would  thus  remove  the  pres- 
ent 30  per  cent  wage  handicap  on  the 
American  investor  who  wishes  to  put  his 
money  into  an  American  vessel,  carry 
American  goods  under  his  own  flag,  and 
employ  American  sailors  at  American 
rates.  It  would  remove  the  present 
pressure  upon  American  sailors  to  leave 
the  sea,  as  a  calling  which  a  man  can't 
follow  his  life  through  and  rear  a  fam- 
ily. Wages  would  then  be  no  barrier 
to  the  growth  and  operation  of  Ameri- 
can vessels.  As  things  now  stand,  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  for  example, 
sails  its  fleet  with  few  exceptions,  under 
foreign  flags  in  order  to  ship  its  men  at 
the  sub-American  wages  paid  in  foreign 
ports. 

The  safety  provisions — setting  a  three 
years'  apprenticeship  to  seamanship, 
and  requiring  a  far  greater  proportion 
of  skilled  men  than  heretofore, —  would 
be  equally  powerful  in  lifting  the  gen- 
eral status  of  the  men.  Individually 
and  collectively,  they  would  be  stronger 
to  bargain  with  their  employers.  For 
that  reason  the  bill  is  opposed  by  the 
shipping  interests.  For  that  reason 
American  students  of  what  organiza- 
tion has  meant  for  transportation  on 
land,  in  lifting  the  standard  of  life  and 
labor  for  the  men  who  make  up  the 
railroad  brotherhoods  and  for  the  fam- 
ilies dependent  on  them,  should  favor 
it. 

At  a  blow,  the  LaFollette  bill  will 
enhance  safety  at  sea,  remove  the  handi- 
cap of  labor  costs  under  which  Ameri- 
can shipping  interests  now  suffer,  and 
improve  the  conditions  of  sailors  all 
over  the  world. 
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MARIE  SUKLOrr 

\t  twenty-eight,  one  of  the  most  feared  r>f  Russian  Revo- 
lutu>ni<ts,  now   in  this  country. 


BENEATH  the  branches  of  a  Rus- 
sian forest,  in  the  province  of 
Vilna,    a   group   of    the   czar's 
subjects    are    gathered    under 
cover   of    a    pitch    black    night.     They 
have  come   singly   and  by   stealth.     In 
America  the  meeting  would  have  been 
advertised    and    the    place    would    have 
been   2   public   hall,   with   everyone   in- 
vited.    But  in   Russia  you  are  sent  to 
jail  for  what  you  think. 

Now  in  whispers,  now  in  the  louder 
tones  of  excitement,  members  of  the 
group  step  out  and  address  the  others. 
We  know  what  they  are  saying.  One 
of  them  begins  with  a  taunt  at  the  auto- 
cratic power  that  would  close  their 
lips  and  bind  their  brains.  He  rushes 
on  to  a  description  of  the  condition  of 
the  Russian  workingman,  and  we  hear 
the  equivalents  for  "exploited"  and  "dis- 
franchised." One  exclaims  against  the 
lot  of  the  peasant,  and  the  word  "serf" 
comes  from  curled  lips.  Another  refers, 
with  bitter  irony,  to  the  generous 
"emancipation"  of  the  peasants  by  Alex- 
ander II  in  1861,  and  asks  if  the  new  ex- 
tortion of  the  state  has  proved  more 
beneficent  than  the  old  extortion  of  the 
landlord.  "And  remember,"  he  shouts, 
"your  masters  may  still  beat  you  under 
sanction  of  the  law." 

Just  beyond  this  circle,  where  the 
lights  cannot  carry,  two  small  girls  are 
crouching  behind  the  trunks  of  trees.  No 
one  knows  they  are  there.  They  have 


come  after  the  others  and  will  leave  be- 
fore they  disband.  They  are  only  twelve 
years  old. 

Tomorrow  they  will  organize  a  similar 
meeting  among  their  playmates.  No  one 
pays  any  attention  to  the  actions  of 
children;  they  will  not  have  to  meet  at 
night  in  a  forest.  A  neighboring  field 
will  be  exclusive  enough.  There,  in 
form  and  substance,  they  will  reproduce 
the  speeches  of  older  heads,  adding  the 
humor  of  their  own  naive  grappling 
with  big  words  and  bigger  thoughts. 
But  they,  too,  are  in  earnest. 

A  Refugee 

One  of  these  two  young  girls  is  now 
in  this  country.  She  is  a  refugee  from 
Russian  "justice,"  an  escaped  exile.  It 
is  only  sixteen  years  since  she  first  crept 
through  the  night  to  one  of  those  secret 
gatherings,  and  yet  in  that  time  she  has 
grown  from  an  eaves-dropping  child  to 
one  of  the  most  feared  revolutionists 
in  Russia.  The  fiery  denunciations  to 
which  she  listened  under  the  sky  were 
the  fuel  which  later  blazed  out  into  rev- 
olution, and  when  that  came  it  found 
her  armed,  ready  to  add  to  the  flames. 

Twice  sent  to  Siberia  for  life  and 
twice  escaped;  defying  the  courts  of 
law  at  the  age  of  sixteen;  for  three 
years  kept  in  solitary  confinement,  and 
for  four  and  a  half  imprisoned  in  the 
stronghold  of  Akatui  with  some  of  the 
most  famous  rebels  since  the  Reipn  of 


Terror ;  making  her  way  300  miles 
through  a  Siberian  winter  with  a  three- 
year-old  baby  in  her  arms:  these  are 
bits  of  her  history.  Her  name  is  Marie 
SuklofF.  It  is  now  two  years  and  a 
half  since  she  is  said  to  have  crept  be- 
tween a  sentry's  legs  and  dodged  her 
million-eyed  pursuer  until  the  Manchur- 
ian  frontier  was  safely  crossed.  She 
reached  America  six  months  ago.  A 
few  weeks  with  Jane  Addams  at  Hull 
House  and  a  few  more  with  Lillian  D. 
Wald  at  the  Henry  Street  Settlement, 
New  York,  induced  her  to  accept  this 
country  as  her  present  sanctuary,  and 
she  is  now  living  on  the  upper  west  side 
of  New  York  city. 

When  I  first  saw  Miss  Sukloff  I  did 
not  know  who  she  was.  The  thing  that 
impressed  me  most  was  her  vivacity  of 
manner;  after  that,  her  eyes.  They  are 
not  what  Galsworthy  would  call  mes- 
meric; they  are  straight,  searching 
eyes,  but  kind  also.  Her  smile  is  the 
sort  that  seems  to  light  up  a  dark  room. 
Her  cheek  bones  are  high,  and  her 
cheeks,  in  spite  of  prison  food  and  hun- 
ger strikes,  look  fresh  and  healthy.  Her 
expression  is  intense  and  earnest,  the 
effect  being  heightened  by  a  small  darfe 
braid  of  hair  which  lies  upon  her  head 
like  a  low  wreath.  You  do  not  have  to 
talk  with  her  long  before  you  find  your- 
self thinking  she  is  beautiful.  Her  fin- 
gers are  small,  but  they  do  not  taper  like 
an  artist's.  Neither  are  they  those  of 
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a  farm  laborer,  though  she  has  been  one. 
They  come  to  abrupt  ends,  so  that  one 
may  imagine  a  similarity  between  her 
fingers  and  her  ways  of  thinking. 

Miss  Sukloff  speaks  English  with 
many  apologies  but  understands  it  well. 
So  alert  is  she  mentally  that  often  she 
grasped  the  meaning  of  my  questions 
before  they  were  fully  phrased  and  an- 
swered in  Russian  without  waiting  for 
them  to  be  translated. 

Her  Education  Begins 

Her  appearance  of  kindliness  and  sym- 
pathy does  not  belie  such  glimpses  of 
her  nature  as  I  was  privileged  to  obtain. 
At  one  of  our  interviews  she  discovered 
that  the  interpreter  had  had  no  break- 
fast and  the  proceedings  were  summar- 
ily, though  graciously,  adjourned.  An- 
other of  her  characteristics  is  not  usually 
associated  with  persons  of  revolutionary 
views.  She  has  an  intense  love  of  ac- 
curacy. If  she  is  not  sure  about  a  thing 
she  does  not  like  to  say  it.  Several 
times  I  asked  her  about  distances  in 
Europe  and  each  time  she  begged  that  I 
go  to  a  map  and  make  certain  that  her 
figure  was  right  before  printing  it. 

Respect  for  other  peoples'  property 
is  another  of  her  traits  not  usually  at- 
tributed to  revolutionists.  When  our 
interpreter,  who  with  her  kindly  agreed 
to  go  over  the  first  draft  of  this  article, 
seized  an  eraser  and  started  to  rub  out 
an  inaccurate  sentence,  Miss  Sukloff 
snatched  the  eraser  from  his  hand  and, 
as  he  confessed  to  me  later,  lectured  him 
roundly  on  the  impropriety  of  tampering 
with  another's  possessions  in  the  owner's 
absence ! 

But  let  us  return  to  Vilna,  where 
revolutionists  are  made.  "On  the  banks 
of  the  Neva,  the  Volga,  and  the  Vistula,"" 
writes  Anatole  France,  "the  fate  of  new 
Europe  and  the  future  of  humanity  are 
being  decided."  In  the  days  when  Marie 
Sukloff  was  gaining  her  first  impres- 
sions of  the  tyranny  of  Nicholas  II,  the 
world  knew  little  of  the  forces  that  were 
destined  to  shake  his  throne,  and  to  im- 
plant new  courage  in  the  breasts  of  those 
who  dreamed  of  freedom. 

In  a  small  village  forty-five  miles 
from  the  city  of  Vilna,  in  the  Russian 
Pale,  Marie  was  born  twenty-eight  years 
ago.  Her  parents  were  hard-working, 
orthodox  Jews.  To  extract  a  scanty 
living  from  their  farm  of  twenty  acres 
used  up  all  their  energy  of  mind  and 
body.  Their  implements  were  primitive 
and  a  large  family,  six  children  besides 
Marie,  depended  on  their  efforts.  They 
were  ignorant  people,  living,  like  all 
peasants,  in  constant  fear  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Marie  was  a  frail  child.  A  little  taste 
of  schooling  gave  her  an  appetite  for 
more,  so  that  she  became  eager  for  an 
education.  But  she  was  needed  at  home. 
There  were  younger  children  to  look 
after,  and  even  a  little  girl  can  do  some 


work  in  the  fields.  So  she  was  taken 
from  school. 

One  day  she  and  her  chum  did  some- 
thing very  wicked.  They  didn't  know 
how  wicked  it  was,  but  it  was  bad  enough 
to  add  spice  to  dull  lives.  They  knew 
that  her  chum's  sister  belonged  to  some 
sort  of  secret  group  of  people  who  seem- 
ed to  know  things  nobody  else  knew,  and 
who  circulated  small  pamphlets  among 
themselves,  which  they  guarded  very 
carefully.  Marie's  chum  learned  where 
her  sister  kept  these  pamphlets  and 
they  decided  to  steal  one  and  see  what 
was  in  it. 

The  first  they  read  contained  a  vivid 
description,  in  Yiddish,  of  the  conditions 
of  the  Russian  workingman.  It  was  so 
interesting  they  stole  another.  The  sec- 
ond described  the  serfdom  of  the  peas- 
ants. Much  of  it  they  could  verify  from 
their  own  lives,  and  it  set  them  thinking. 

For  some  time  they  continued  to  steal 
these  pamphlets,  which  had  been  printed 
secretly  and  were  supposed  to  be  kept 
under  lock  and  key.  Then  one  day  their 
courage  took  a  new  step  and  they  decid- 
ed to  go  to  one  of  those  night  meetings 
in  the  woods,  of  which  they  had  heard. 
This  was  more  thrilling  still.  There 
they  heard  things  which  filled  their 
thoughts  in  the  day  time,  while  they 
worked,  and  gave  life  a  new  color. 

After  Marie  and  her  chum  had  listen- 
ed to  a  few  of  the  secret  meetings  in  the 
woods,  they  organized  their  day-time 
imitations  of  them.  Choosing  the  more 
adventurous  among  their  companions, 
they  called  themselves  the  Jewish  Little 
Bund,  patterned  after  the  real  Bund  to 
which  the  chum's  sister  belonged,  a  well- 
known  revolutionary  organization  with 
branches  in  many  places. 

What  She  Read 

The  things  they  read  and  heard  began 
to  make  them  look  about  a  little  more 
closely  at  the  conditions  of  their  own 
life.  Marie  began  to  compare  the  "way 
her  parents  and  other  poor  people  lived 
with  the  way  the  rich  people  in  the  vil- 
lage lived.  She  saw  other  girls  going 
to  school  and  not  having  to  work  as 
she  did.  At  first  it  only  made  her  un- 
happy, but  presently  she  began  to  think 
that  there  was  some  cause  back  of  it  all. 

Then  some  one  put  a  book  into  her 
hand  and  soon  Tolstoi,  Turgenieff,  Go- 
gol, Goncharoff  and  Dostoyevsky  were 
helping  to  form  her  ideas  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  that  cause. 

In  this  way  things  went  along  for 
several  years.  Marie's  parents  knew 
she  was  meddling  with  unconventional 
ideas  and  remonstrated.  But  their  ob- 
jections never  went  as  far  as  punish- 
ment, and  she  was  not  deterred. 

Slowly  she  built  up  an  objective  view 
of  the  Russian  peasant,  coming  to  see 
him  not  as  the  stolid  and  half-imbecile 
adorer  of  czar  and  church  which  he  has 
been  so  often  painted  for  foreign  eyes, 


but  as  the  oppressed  and  harried  sub- 
ject of  unscrupulous  autocrats.  She  saw 
his  independence  of  the  priesthood,  and 
began  to  think  that  if  he  went  to  church 
with  suspicious  regularity  it  was  be- 
cause church  was  the  least  ugly  place 
to  go  to.  She  saw  his  activity  in  town 
meeting  and  believed  she  discovered  in 
him  a  genuine  capacity  for  co-operation 
with  his  fellows.  In  the  village  com- 
mune she  saw  his  aptitude  for  economic 
union. 

The  Russian  Peasant 

She  began  to  realize  that  if  he  was 
ignorant,  it  was  because  his  government 
kept  him  so.  His  refusal  to  use  modern 
farm  machinery,  which  is  so  often  point- 
ed to  as  indicating  his  mental  stodginess, 
she  began  to  see  as  mere  inability  to 
buy  it.  But  above  all  these  things,  she 
began  to  see  the  part  which  the  half 
million  Cossacks  of  the  czar  play  in  his 
life.  Few  are  the  villages,  she  learned, 
which  have  not  at  some  time  or  other 
been  beaten  by  these  hirelings  into  sub- 
mission and  terror.  Picture  the  effect 
on  her  impressionable  mind  of  such  an 
order  as  the  following,  issued  by  a  "land 
official"  and  directed  at  the  peaceful 
residents  of  an  ordinary  village: 

"Nobody  shall  leave  the  village  at 
night  at  all,  or  in  the  day-time  for  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  without  report- 
ing to  the  selectman  where  he  is  going 
and  for  what  purpose.  For  any  depar- 
ture without  permission  the  guilty  one 
shall  be  punished.  Anyone  who  departs 
at  night  is  to  be  reported  in  the  morn- 
ing by  the  watchmen  and  sentinels  to 
the  selectman,  who  is  to  inquire  into  the 
matter  and  punish  disobedience,  even 
if  it  be  proven  that  there  was  nothing 
suspicious  or  improper  in  the  depart- 
ure."1 

Gradually  she  learned,  also,  that  the 
peasants  of  Russia  were  awakening.  She 
found  that  for  a  score  of  years  there 
had  hardly  been  a  time  when  some  vil- 
lage was  not  in  revolt.  But  long  dis- 
tances between  centers  of  population,  in- 
adequate communication  and  the  ubiqui- 
tous Cossack  had  kept  rebellion  from 
spreading. 

Then  she  was  told  of  the  origin  of  the 
revolutionary  movement — how  it  had  be- 
gun within  the  memory  of  her  own  fath- 
er and  consisted  at  first  of  academic 
discussion  among  students  in  the  uni- 
versities and  technical  schools,  but  pres- 
ently took  the  form  of  secret  societies 
whose  members,  under  the  disguise  of 
doctors,  midwives,  school  teachers,  gov- 
ernesses, factory  hands  and  common  lab- 
orers, went  among  the  people  with  sedi- 
tious pamphlets  and  oral  arguments, 
seeking  to  make  proselytes.  When  suc- 
cess began  to  attend  these  efforts,  she 
learned,  the  police  interfered  and  there 
were  wholesale  arrests  of  those  who 

'Quoted  from  Russia's  Message,  by  Wil- 
liam English  Walling,  page  169. 


HUJH 

One  of  the  fighting  in- 
ner circle  of  revolution- 
ists. Miss  Sukloff  helped 
to  nail  the  lid  on  the 
barrel  in  which  he  es- 
caped from  Akatui 


"THBOUGH     STKUGGLE     YOU     WILL    GET     YOUB   RIGHTS 


The  group  of  prisoners  at  Akatui  who  met  Miss   Sukloff   and   her   com- 
panions  at   the   time  of   her  second   exile. 


SOSONOFF 

Slayer  of  Von  Plehve. 
When  ten  of  Miss  Suk- 
loff's  companions  in 
Akatui  tried  to  commit 
suicide,  Sosonoflf  alone 
succeeded. 


preached  anti-government  doctrine. 
Many,  she  learned,  were  imprisoned  or 
exiled,  and  so  she  came  to  have  an  espe- 
cial horror  of  a  power  which  would  not 
permit  people  to  express  their  own  views, 
or  even  to  have  views  of  a  particular 
kind. 

These  were  precocious  ideas  for  a 
girl  of  sixteen,  but  poverty  and  thwarted 
ambition  often  put  an  edge  to  intelli- 
gence. By  dint  of  learning  such  things 
Marie  had  become  a  hater  of  czarism 
and  an  avowed  Socialist  As  such  she 
was  lonely  in  her  home  town.  So  she 
moved  to  Odessa  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  other  and  older  radicals.  The 
Socialist  Revolutionist  Party,  which  was 
the  first  to  adopt  terrorist  methods,  had 
been  formed  the  year  before.  Marie 
met  many  of  its  members,  including 
1  atharine  Breshkovsky,  the  "grand- 
mother of  the  revolution,"  who  was  one 
of  its  founders.  She  had  gone  so  far 
in  her  own  thinking  that  it  was  easy  for 
her  Odessa  friends  to  persuade  her  to 
the  philosophy  of  the  new  party.  When 
she  joined  it  within  the  year  she  was  the 
youngest  of  its  members.  At  this  time 
she  was  a  revolutionist  in  theory  only, 
not  yet  ready  to  begin  actual  warfare 
on  the  government  she  had  come  to  hate. 
But  events  were  at  hand  which  were  to 
bring  the  transformation. 

A  Batch  of  Letters 

Among  the  friends  to  whom  she  was 
writing  was  a  former  playmate  whom 
the  military  requirements  had  taken 
away  and  put  in  the  army.  He,  too,  was 
a  Socialist.  For  some  reason  the  army 
officials  suspected  this  young  man  of 
holding  ideas  unfriendly  to  the  govern- 
ment. They  searched  his  possessions 
and  found  a  year's  letters  from  Marie. 

In  one  of  these  letters  she  had  writ- 
ten, in  Yiddish:  "I  shall  not  rest  until 


I  see  the  blood  of  the  vampires."  She 
blushes  now  at  the  recollection.  It  was 
t  of  youthful  bombast  of  which  she 
is  not  proud :  in  bad  taste  rhetorically, 
^he  thinks.  By  it  she  meant  merely  to 
express  her  hatred  of  all  oppressors. 

But  the  official  translator,  in  chang- 
ing the  letter  into  Russian,  made  "vam- 
pires" read  "vampire."  This  was  con- 
strued as  a  direct  threat  at  the  czar. 
That  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
brand  her  as  too  dangerous  to  be  at 
large,  but  the  officials  had  another  clue. 

First  Arrest 

Each  year,  on  the  third  of  March,  the 
revolutionists  of  Russia  commemorate 
the  famous  "emancipation"  of  the  peas- 
ants which  Alexander  II  was  forced  to 
make  in  1861.  The  beneficence  of  this 
liberation  was  somewhat  dimmed  by  sub- 
sequent events  and  it  wasn't  long  before 
the  peasants  were  calling  their  vaunted 
freedom  a  mockery  and  were  claiming 
that  they  were  being  systematically 
cheated  of  the  promises  made  to  them. 
In  harmony  with  this  spirit  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  revolutionists  takes  the  form 
of  posting  proclamations,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  manifesto,  contrasting 
Alexander's  pretentious  pledges  with 
the  present  condition  of  the  peasants. 

Marie  had  been  involved  in  this  work. 
The  government  searched  her  house  and 
found  forty  pieces  of  type  which,  on 
comparison,  proved  to  be  from  the  very 
supply  that  had  been  used  in  setting  up 
some  of  these  proclamations.  So,  on 
February  21.  1902.  she  was  arrested  at 
Kishineff  and  thrown  into  prison  to 
await  her  trial. 

At  that  moment  the  revolution  was 
only  four  years  off.  Up  to  this  time 
Marie's  activities  had  been  only  those 
which  pass  uncensured  in  most  civilized 
countries.  Yet  with  unconscious  cer- 


tainty the  sinister  power  of  the  czar 
was  grinding  out  another  revolutionist 
to  join  the  makers  of  terrorism. 

For  eighteen  months  before  her  trial 
Marie  was  kept  in  solitary  confinement. 
Day  and  night  continuously  she  was 
cooped  up  in  a  square  cell  that  measured 
six  of  her  steps  each  way.  Fifteen  min- 
utes of  every  twenty-four  hours  she 
could  change  the  scene  of  her  pacing  to 
the  prison  yard. 

She  shudders  now  when  asked  what 
passed  through  her  mind  during  that 
year  and  a  half.  For  four  years  she  had 
been  reading  and  seeing  much  of  the 
lives  of  her  countrymen  and  of  the  tyr- 
anny of  her  country.  Now  she  could 
think  it  all  through,  sort  it  out  in  her 
mind,  which,  though  still  that  of  a  little 
girl,  was  being  swiftly  matured  by  ex- 
perience beyond  her  years. 

Her  Mental  "Coming  of  Age" 

This  was  the  period  of  her  "coming 
of  age"  mentally.  It  was  this  first  ar- 
rest, imprisonment  and  trial  that  made 
Marie  Sukloff  an  active  revolutionist. 
When  she  came  through  it  she  was 
ready  to  take  up  arms  against  a  power 
which  she  believed  to  be  crushing  out 
the  best  that  was  born  in  millions  of 
men  and  women.  Her  own  lot,  she  saw. 
was  not  unique.  The  revelations  which 
led  to  her  discovery  had  implicated 
others.  In  the  same  prison  were  two 
hundred  men  and  forty  women  whose 
offenses,  like  hers,  were  that  thev 
"thought  too  much."  From  them  she 
heard  stories  which  made  her  clench 
her  hands  and  grit  her  teeth. 

The  food  in  this  prison  was  bad.  So 
Marie  and  her  fellow  prisoners  organ- 
ized a  hunger  strike.  The  strike  laste<l 
ten  days  and  ceased  when  better  fare 
was  promised.  But  the  promise  met  the 
fate  of  many  Russian  promises — it  W.MS 
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broken.  The  meals  did  not  improve. 
Meanwhile  two  men  died  as  a  result  of 
the  strike.  "The  Russian  government 
had  not  begun  to  resort  to  forcible  feed- 
ing at  this  time.  That  practice  has 
come  in  since,  "but  even  the  Russian 
government,"  says  Miss  Sukloff,  "re- 
gards it  as  one  of  its  extremes!  punish- 
ments." 

Finally  her  turn  for  trial  came. 
Among  the  counsel  for  defense  was 
Maklakoff,  a  brother  of  the  present  re- 
actionary minister  of  the  interior,  who 
defended  Mendel  Beiliss  free  of  charge. 
Fereverzeff,  Kalmanovitch  and  Ratner, 
three  of  Russia's  famous  lawyers,  were 
also  among  her  counsel.  All  defended 
her  for  nothing. 

Exiled  at  Eighteen 

The  evidence  was  presented  and  the 
form  question  put:  What  will  you  do 
if  liberated?  She  did  not  give  a  form 
answer.  Though  fresh  from  her  prison 
ordeal  and  now  scarcely  eighteen  years 
old;  she  arose,  facing  the  judge,  and 
said: 

"I  will  do  my  utmost  against  you  aixl 
to  change  the  awful  conditions  in  Rus- 
sia." 

The  court  pronounced  her  a  "danger- 
ous, revolutionary  person."  The  usual 
punishment  for  her  offense  was  eight 
years  at  hard  labor.  But  Marie  was 
young  and  the  court  took  pity.  Her 
sentence  was  commuted  to  life  exile  in 
Siberia. 

But  she  was  not  allowed  to  start  at 
once.  Now  that  she  was  disposed  of  so 
satisfactorily,  it  was  no  great  matter  to 
the  government  whether  she  set  forth 
immediately  or  went  back  to  her  lonely 
Odessa  cell.  Besides,  the  facilities  for 
travel  to  Siberia  were  overloaded  just 
then  with  hundreds  of  other  political 
prisoners.  For  another  year  and  a  half 
she  lay  in  solitary  confinement  in  Odessa, 
and  then  she  began  the  immemorial 
march  to  Siberia,  first  made  by  the 
priest,  Avvakum,  in  1658  and  increas- 
ingly trod  ever  since  by  the  feet  of  re- 
ligious and  political  nonconformists,  un- 
til the  yearly  average  of  exiles  has 
swelled  to  20,000 ! 

It  was  to  the  village  Alexandrovskoye, 
in  the  district  of  Yeniseisk,  3,000  miles 
from  home,  that  Marie  was  sent.  The 
nearest  railway  station  is  150  miles  dis- 
tant. There  she  was  free  to  move  about 
and  live  much  as  she  chose,  though  un- 
der constant  surveillance  by  government 
officials.  It  was  bitterly  cold,  for  Alex- 
androvskoye is  nearly  on  a  line  with 
Sitka,  Alaska.  Many  of  the  villagers 
were  prone  to  regard  all  exiles  as  dan- 
gerous and  bad,  so  her  prospects  for 
companionship  seemed  slight. 

The  government  gave  her  eight  rubles 
a  month,  or  four  dollars,  for  living  ex- 
penses. The  vigilance  of  the  officials 
toward  her,  very  constant  at  first,  was 


relaxed  as  the  days  went  by.  She  seem- 
ed too  young  and  timid  to  escape.  Once 
again  the  government  was  being  blind. 
It  had  made  her  a  revolutionist;  it  did 
not  know  to  what  lengths  she  would  go. 

In  planning  her  escape  Marie  tried 
to  persuade  an  older  couple,  her  friends, 
to  escape  with  her.  But  the  presence  of 
their  little  child,  who  had  suffered  ban- 
ishment with  its  parents,  would  have  led 
to  their  almost  certain  capture,  and  so 
they  refused  to  accompany  her.  Then 
Marie  offered  to  take  the  child  with  her 
and  return  it  to  its  grandparents  in 
Vilna.  After  much  hesitation  the  par- 
ents consented. 

Of  the  details  of  her  escape  Miss 
Sukloff  will  now  tell  little.  She  is  re- 
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serving  that  part  of  her  story  for  a  book. 
One  night,  three  months  after  her -ar- 
rival at  Alexandrovskoye,  she  was  help- 
ed by  peasants  to  get  safely  out  of  the 
village.  "It  is  the  peasants  who  make 
possible  so  many  escapes  of  exiles,"  says 
Miss  Sukloff.  "Everywhere  they  are 
sympathetic  with  the  revolutionists." 

But  to  be  safely  out  of  the  village 
was  only  to  begin  her  hardships.  The 
cold  was  bitter,  and  she  had  a  three- 
year-old  boy  to  care  for  and  keep  warm. 
She  had  also  one  hundred  rubles,  fifty 
dollars,  the  gift  of  friends  and  her  fath- 
er. This  was  not  enough  to  enable  her 
to  cross  the  border  into  China  or  to  flee 
to  Japan.  For  in  those  countries  she 
did  not  know  where  to  find  the  friends 
who  would  have  enabled  her  to  return 
home. 

So  her  only  recourse  was  to  turn 
back  toward  European  Russia.  Fifty 
dollars  would  not  pay  her  railroad  fare. 
Besides,  railroads  are  in  the  hands  of  the 


government  in  Siberia.  They  might  be 
watching  for  her  on  the  trains. 

She  started  to  walk  home,  but  again 
the  peasants  came  to  her  aid.  For  fifty 
cents  they  let  her  ride  a  long  way  i» 
their  carts,  and  this  became  the  chief 
mode  of  travel  for  Marie  and  her  young 
charge.  Much  of  the  journey  was  made 
at  night.  Villages  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween in  Siberia  and  the  peasants,  when 
going  to  market,  often  travel  day  and 
night  without  coming  to  one.  So  huts 
have  been  built  along  the  road  as  way 
stations.  In  these  Marie  slept  some- 
times, but  often  a  whole  night  was  pass- 
ed in  the  cart,  sleeping  or  pushing  on. 

She  often  told  who  she  was,  but  no 
one  refused  to  help  her.  She  can  smile 
now  at  the  recollection  of  the  chubby 
face  of  the  little  boy  who  learned  dur- 
ing those  four  terrible  weeks  to  look  to 
her  as  to  his  mother,  and  on  whom  she 
expended  a  mother's  care  and  protection. 
But  there  were  moments  while  they 
bumped  over  the  rough  roads,  or  lay 
awake  on  the  carts  at  night,  when  she 
wondered  if  either  would  reach  the  goal 
alive. 

On  to  Paris 

For  three  hundred  miles  Marie  trav- 
eled in  this  fashion.  When  she  reached 
the  city  of  Krasnoyarsk  she  had  just 
money  enough  to  buy  a  railroad  ticket 
home.  By  this  time  she  believed  it  was 
safe  to  trust  herself  on  the  train,  and 
so  she  spent  her  last  forty-five  rubles 
that  she  might  restore  the  child  more 
quickly  to  its  own  people. 

But  Vilna  was  no  place  for  her.  Aside 
from  the  danger  of  capture,  she  felt 
that  she  must  get  away.  Most  of  the 
plans  of  the  revolutionists  are  fermed 
outside  of  Russia,  and  in  those  plans  she 
wanted  to  have  a  part.  Imprisonment 
and  exile  had  made  this  girl  of  nineteen 
a  more  impassioned  champion  of  the 
Russian  poor. 

So  she  decided  to  go  to  Paris,  where 
many  of  her  fellows  lived.  Poor  as  her 
father  was,  he  supplied  her  with  enough 
money  to  steal  across  the  Austrian  bor- 
der at  Brody  and  go  on  to  the  city  of 
the  Bastille  and  the  massacre  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars. 

In  Paris  she  met  for  the  first  time 
Azeff,  general  organizer  of  the  fighting 
inner  circle  of  the  Socialist  Revolution- 
ist Party,  who  directed  the  attacks  on 
Plehve  and  the  Grand-duke  Sergius.  She 
became  his  devoted  friend,  so  that  today 
her  voice  breaks  when  she  tells  of  his 
exposure  as  a  betrayer  of  the  revolu- 
tionists. The  story,  as  Miss  Sukloff 
tells  it,  has  dramatic  features  not  gen- 
erally known. 

The  unmasking  of  Azeff  came  in 
1907.  For  some  time  before  that  of- 
ficials of  the  police  department,  sympa- 
thetic with  the  revolutionists,  had  been 
writing  anonymous  letters  to  revolu- 
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tionist  leaders,  telling  them  that  some 
one  within  their  organization  was  be- 
traying the  names  of  those  who  as- 
saulted ministers  and  giving  other  se- 
crets away  to  the  department.  The  pur- 
port of  these  letters  spread  among  the 
inner  ranks  of  the  revolutionists  and 
caused  each  one  to  look  with  suspicion 
on  his  fellow.  Azeff  went  to  the  direc- 
tor of  the  department  of  police,  Lopuk- 
hin.  and  urged  him  to  deny  the  letters. 
When  Lopukhin  showed  little  sympathy, 
Azetf  threatened  to  have  him  killed 
if  he  didn't  grant  his  request.  Lopuk- 
hin's  reply  has  become  famous  on  the 
lips  of  the  revolutionists,  as  showing 
that  the  head  of  the  czar's  repressive 
system,  on  which,  Miss  Sukloff  says, 
more  money  is  spent  annually  than  on 
the  whole  system  of  education,  was  at 
heart  himself  a  revolutionist  "That's 
enough,"  said  the  director  of  police. 
"You  have  shed  blood  enough.  I  will 
put  a  stop  to  it." 

Lopukhin  went  immediately  to  Paris 
and  in  person  laid  before  the  revolu- 
tionary leaders  the  whole  treachery  of 
Azeff,  even  to  the  details  of  their  last 
conversation. 

For  this  Lopukhin  was  sent  to  Siberia, 
though  the  czar  pardoned  him  later. 
Azeff  disappeared.  It  has  since  been 
stated  in  European  newspapers,  says 
Miss  Sukloff,  that  he  is  a  spy  for  the 
Austrian  government  and  has  discov- 
ered important  Russian  military  secrets 
for  his  new  employers. 

The  Approach  of  Revolution 

Miss  Sukloff  reached  Paris  in  August, 
1904,  and  stayed  there  nine  months.  She 
became  an  active  plotter  against  the 
government,  a  career  which  was  soon  to 
put  the  weapons  of  war  into  her  own 
hands  and  to  send  her  once  more  across 
the  Siberian  border,  at  a  moment  when 
popular  rebellion  was  assuming  propor- 
tions which  were  to  shake  the  Empire. 
Reverses  in  the  war  with  Japan,  begun 
in  February  of  that  year,  were  fanning 
the  flame  of  opposition  which  had  been 
directed  against  that  conflict  from  the 
start.  A  few  weeks  before  Miss  Suk- 
loff reached  Paris,  Sosonoff's  assassi- 
nation of  the  minister  of  the  interior, 
Plehve,  was  hailed  by  the  European 
press  in  ways  which  have  led  it  to  be 
called  the  most  popular  terrorist  act  ever 
committed. 

In  November,  two  months  later,  a 
congress  of  members  of  the  provincial 
and  municipal  assemblies,  permitted  by 
the  tacit  consent  of  the  police,  approach- 
ed the  crown  with  a  suggestion  for  an 
extension  of  self-government  and  wider 
guarantees  for  individual  liberty.  The 
day  on  which  the  deputation  laid  these 
requests  before  the  new  minister  re- 
called the  fifth  of  May.  1789.  when 
the  French  States-General  met  at  Ver- 
sailles. But  the  imperial  ukase  of  De- 


cember 12  enunciating  reforms  con- 
tained no  word  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  failed  to  satisfy  public  opinion. 
Continued  petitions  from  all  sources 
were  accompanied  by  widespread  agi- 
tation, and  this  culminated  at  Moscow 
in  the  murder  of  the  Grand-duke  Ser- 
gius  on  February  4,  1905. 

Even  that  failed  to  impress  the  forces 
of  reaction.  The  murder  of  Sergius 
was  answered  within  two  weeks  by  a  re- 
affirmation  of  the  principle  of  autocracy. 
The  new  minister  of  the  interior,  with 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  such 
flaunting,  hastened  to  the  czar  and  ob- 
tained on  the  same  day  the  issue  of  a 
rescript  which  stated  the  emperor's  in- 
tention of  summoning  representatives  of 
the  people  to  aid  in  "the  preparation  and 
examination  of  legislative  proposals."  A 
commission  was  formed  to*  carry  this 
promise  into  effect. 

Miss  SuklofFs  Part 

With  events  in  this  stage,  Miss  Suk- 
loff returned  to  Russia.  A  blond  dye 
applied  to  her  dark  hair  was  successful 
in  baffling  the  police  and  she  was  able 
to  meet  and  plan  with  fellow  revolu- 
tionists in  Moscow,  Kiev  and  St.  Peters- 
burg itself.  Her  return  was  in  May. 
On  June  6  the  emperor  promised  the 
speedy  convocation  of  a  national  as- 
sembly, but  when  a  month  later,  the  new 
law  was  issued,  it  was  found  that  once 
more  the  autocrat  had  perjured  himself 
and  that  his  promised  "imperial  duma" 
was  to  be  no  more  than  a  consultative 
body.  It  could  "examine"  proposed 
legislation,  but  the  duty  and  right  of 
making  laws  still  rested  with  the  czar 
alone. 

The  announcement  was  met  with  that 
furious  agitation  which  has  passed  into 
history  as  the  most  remarkable  political 
phenomenon  of  modern  times.  A  gen- 
eral strike,  culminating  in  September, 
tied  up  all  communication  throughout 
the  country.  For  days  the  whole  mech- 
anism of  existence  was  at  a  standstill, 
and  all  intercourse  with  the  outside 
world  cut  off.  The  Russian  people,  after 
centuries  of  oppression  and  years  of  in- 
termittent, scattered  revolt,  had  appar- 
ently united,  caught  the  government  un- 
prepared and  were  about  to  wring  from 
it  a  degree  of  toleration  and  justice 
which  would  make  up  for  all  the  blood- 
shed and  destruction  it  had  cost. 

What  followed  is  general  knowledge. 
Except  for  one  act,  Miss  Sukloffs  part 
in  it  was  that  of  hundreds  of  other  rev- 
olutionists. That  act,  which  must  re- 
main nameless  until  Miss  Sukloff's  mis- 
sion here  permits  her  to  disclose  it, 
places  her  high  up  among  those  whom 
the  Russian  peasant  and  workingman 
are  today  bewailing  as  lost  leaders  and 
martyrs,  those  who  went  to  the  last  des- 
perate extreme  to  free  their  country- 
men from  tyranny,  and  whose  efforts, 


though  still  sources  of  inspiration,  were 
robbed  of  the  immediate  victory  which 
seemed  so  likely  to  crown  them. 

The  paralyzing  warfare  of  which  this 
act  was  a  part  at  last  forced  ;he  govern- 
ment to  yield.  On  October  30  the  czar 
issued  his  famous  manifesto,  containing 
seven  brief  paragraphs  in  which  was 
promised  a  constitution  guaranteeing 
national  representation,  freedom  of  con- 
science and  opinion,  and  individual  lib- 
erty. For  a  moment  it  seemed  to  the 
leaders  of  revolt  as  if  the  French  Revo- 
lution had  been  fought  over  again  to  a 
happier  ending. 

On  January  1,  1906,  Miss  Sukloff  was 
arrested  and  after  seventeen  days  was 
tried  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
and  hard  labor  for  life.  Out  on  the 
Mongolian  frontier  in  Manchuria,  3,000 
miles  from  the  nearest  point  in  Euro- 
pean Russia,  stands  the  stronghold  o? 
Akatui,  a  prison  for  murderers  ancl 
thieves.  Only  the  year  before  the  gov- 
ernment had  begun  to  herd  its  political 
prisoners  there  also  and  it  was  to  Akatui 
that  Marie  Sukloff  was  sent.  Her  ar- 
rival with  five  other  heroines  of  the 
revolution  was  greeted  by  the  political 
exiles  who  had  preceded  her  with  tri- 
umphant songs,  with  flowers  and  with 
banners  bearing  the  inscription: 
"Through  struggle  you  will  get  your 
rights." 

Some  Famous  Rebels 

In  Akatui  she  found  herself  among 
a  group  of  revolutionists  known  through- 
out all  Europe.  Among  them  was  Greg- 
ory Gershuni  whom  many  Americans 
will  remember,  for  he  came  here  follow- 
ing his  escape  in  1907,  and  whose  words, 
hurled  at  the  judges  who  tried  him  for 
.assassination,  are  part  of  the  message  of 
the  Revolution: 

"History  will  forgive  you  everything 
—the  centuries  of  oppression,  the  mil- 
lions you  have  starved  to  death,  the 
other  millions  you  have  sent  to  be  butch- 
ered on  the  battle-field ;— everything  but 
this :  that  you  have  driven  us  who  mean 
well  with  our  fatherland  to  seek  re- 
course in  murder." 

Gershuni  set  at  naught  the  govern- 
ment which  imprisoned  him  by  escaping 
in  a  barrel  of  sauerkraut,  only  to  die  a 
year  later  of  lung  trouble.  This  version 
of  Gershuni's  escape  has  been  denied, 
but  when  I  asked  Miss  Sukloff  if  it  was 
true,  her  answer  was  characteristic  of 
her  experience.  "I  was  among  those," 
she  said,  "who  helped  to  nail  the  lid 
on  and  punch  the  breathing  holes." 

There  were  also  Sidortchtik.  student 
in  an  agricultural  school,  who  killed 
the  chief  of  police  of  Zhitomir  dur- 
ing a  Jewish  pogrom,  and  later  died 
by  drowning  in  Italy;  Karpdwitch,  the 
student  who  killed  Bogolepoff,  minister 
of  education,  and  later  escaped  from 
Akatui  to  London.  Another  was  Soson- 
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off,  the  slayer  of  Plehve,  for  "God  knows 
which  of  his  blood-lettings."  When  an 
order  was  issued  that  a  number  of  politi- 
cal prisoners  be  whipped,  ten  of  Miss 
Sukloff's  companions  tried  to  commit 
suicide  and  Sosonoff,  who  had  taken 
poison,  was  the  only  one  who  succeeded. 

Five  of  those  at  Akatui  besides  Marie 
Sukloff  were  women.  There  was  the 
teacher,  Bitzenko,  who  had  killed  General 
Sakharoff  after  his  descent  upon  a  vil- 
lage with  a  so-called  punitive  expedition 
(she  is  still  in  Akatui)  ;  Izmailovitch, 
daughter  of  a  lieutenant  general  in  the 
Manchurian  army,  who  after  the  Jewish 
massacre  in  Minsk  helped  a  man  throw 
a  bomb  at  General  Kurloff,  wounding 
him  and  killing  the  chief  of  police  (also 
still  in  Akatui)  ;  Yeserskaja,  daughter  of 
a  noble  family  and  wife  of  the  presi- 
dent of  a  provincial  assembly,  who  killed 
Governor  General  Klingenberg  follow- 
ing the  pogrom  at  Mohilov  (she  has 
since  been  transferred  to  Yakutsk) ; 
Fialka,  a  working  girl  of  nineteen,  who 
was  caught  in  charge  of  an  Odessa 
laboratory  where  bombs  are  made  (she 
is  now  in  Bagousin,  Siberia) ;  and 
Spiridonova,  one  of  the  best  known  of 
all,  for  it  was  this  young  school  teacher 
who  shot  down  Lujenofsky  for  his  mas- 
sacring of  the  peasants  in  the  district  of 
Tomboff.  After  the  shooting  Spiridon- 
ova was  beaten  and  flogged  by  the 
soldiers.  They  mutilated  one  of  her 
eyes.  Two  officers  bragged  of  raping 
her.  These  paid  for  it  in  death  at  the 
hands  of  her  friends.  She,  too,  is  still 
in  Akatui.  She  said  to  her  judges: 

"I  am  going  away  from  this  life.  You 
may  kill  me,  you  may  contrive  the  most 
horrible  punishments,  but  you  cannot  add 
anything  to  what  I  have  already  en- 
dured. I  am  not  afraid  of  death.  Put 
me  to  death — but  you  cannot  kill  in  me 
my  faith  in  the  fact  that  there  will  come 
a  time  when  our  nation  will  be  happy, 
when  our  nation  will  be  free,  when  the 
life  of  our  nation  will  assume  forms  in 
which  truth  and  justice  will  be  realized, 
when  the  ideals  of  brotherhood  and 
liberty  will  not  be  merely  empty  sounds. 
For  this  I  do  not  regret  to  give  my 
life !  That  is  all." 

Punishment  by  Idleness 

To  see  Miss  Sukloff  today  makes  one 
feel  that  a  life  of  hard  labor  in  prison 
would  soon  kill  her.  But  the  "hard 
labor"  which  the  czar  plans  for  his  politi- 
cal prisoners  wears  out  their  minds,  not 
their  bodies.  "Our  work,"  says  Miss 
Sukloff,  "consisted  of  doing  nothing. 
About  fifteen  years  ago  the  government 
discovered  that  political  prisoners  were 
quiet  and  philosophical  while  doing  hard 
labor,  so  it  decided  that  that  was  too 
easy  a  punishment.  Much  worse,  it  was 
thought,  would  be  just  having  to  sit  with 
folded  hands  and  folded  brains  for  weeks, 
months,  years.  And  it  is  worse.  That 


is  why  so  many  try  to  commit  suicide 
at  every  chance.  They  are  driven  crazy 
by  idleness." 

Miss  Sukloff's  description  of  the  life 
at  Akatui  was  published  in  THE  SURVEY 
for  January  3.  During  the  winter  a  New 
York  newspaper  printed  a  dispatch  from 
St.  Petersburg  declaring  that  Russia  had 
decided  on  far-reaching  reforms  in  her 
prison  system.  Solitary  confinement 
and  idleness  were  to  be  done  away  with, 
the  story  said,  and  Siberia  would  soon 
be  known  as  a  blossoming  garden,  not 
a  dungeon.  I  showed  this  to  Miss  Suk- 
loff and  she  laughed.  "I  have  heard 
stories  like  this  many  times,"  she  said. 
"But  they  are  never  true.  Nothing  ever 
happens."  She  has  no  faith  in  the  re- 
form of  Russian  prisons  except  as  it 
may  come  through  bitter  compulsion. 

For  over  four  and  a  half  years,  while 
the  fruits  of  the  revolution  were  drying 
up,  she  endured  this  prison  life  on  the 
Mongolian  frontier.  One  day  it  was  dis- 
covered that  she  had  appendicitis  and 
a  trip  to  Irkutsk  for  an  operation  was 
decided  upon.  She  was  glad — any  break 
in  the  monotony  was  welcome.  But 
there  followed  eight  months  of  monot- 
onous waiting  in  the  Irkutsk  prison  be- 
fore the  operation  was  performed. 

The  Second  Escape 

Her  jailers  found  that  it  is  as  neces- 
sary to  guard  sick  people  as  well  ones. 
The  operation  left  her  in  a  weakened 
condition — but  not  too  weak  to  think. 
A  bare  fortnight  after  it  was  performed 
her  cot  was  empty  and  she  was  not  to 
be  found.  How  she  did  it  she  has  not 
yet  told.  There  is  a  rumor  that  she 
crept  between  the  legs  of  a  sleeping 
sentry  and  hid  in  a  nearby  town  while 
it  was  ransacked  by  government  officials. 
Those  who  know  the  story  say  that  her 
escape  was  more  dramatic  and  hair- 
breadth than  any  that  have  yet  been 
written. 

With  this  second  escape,  in  April, 
1911,  the  story  of  Marie  Sukloff  as  an 
active  revolutionist  ends.  To  the  blunt 
question,  What  made  you  a  revolution- 
ist? she  has  but  one  answer — a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  indicating  the  futility 
of  all  reply.  "I  would  have  to  speak 
that  much  to  tell  you,"  she  said,  picking 
up  a  large  volume  from  the  table.  "I 
would  have  to  tell  you  all  that  is  wrong 
in  Russia."  It  was  a  sufficient  answer, 
in  that  it  disclosed  that  no  single  act  of 
oppression,  such  as  the  sacking  of  her 
home  town  or  the  murder  of  a  close 
friend,  had  led  her  to  take  up  arms 
against  her  government.  She  is  the  pro- 
duct of  accumulated  tyrannies,  she  was 
ground  out  by  the  slow  processes  of 
education  and  experience. 

"Yet,"  she  said,  "I  have  often  won- 
dered why  I  am  the  only  revolutionist 
in  my  family.  When  I  was  stealing  in- 
flammatory pamphlets  and  eavesdrop- 


ping on  secret  meetings,  my  brother, 
three  years  older  than  myself,  was  liv- 
ing in  the  same  town  and  subject  to 
the  same  influences.  But  he  was  not 
serious  minded,  and  when  he  was  old 
enough  to  enter  the  army,  he  ran  away 
to  Canada  to  avoid  compulsory  service. 
Even  my  chum  who  ran  away  to  night 
meetings  with  me,  married,  became  the 
mother  of  children,  and  settled  down  to 
a  bourgeois  life." 

The  disintegration  of  the  revolution 
during  the  years  of  her  imprisonment 
are  well  known.  How,  after  the  allur- 
ing promises  of  the  czar's  manifesto, 
the  "terrorists  of  the  reaction"  began  an 
organized  extermination  of  the  elements 
supposed  to  be  hostile  to  the  traditional 
regime;  how  the  "black  hundreds,"  as 
they  were  branded  by  public  opinion, 
directed  their  attacks  especially  against 
the  Jews  until  robbery  and  murder,  com- 
mitted with  the  connivance  of  the  police, 
became  wholesale;  how  the  first  duma, 
in  the  spring  of  1906,  made  so  many  , 
further  demands  on  the  throne  that  it 
was  speedily  dissolved,  its  most  radical 
element  adjourning  to  Finland  and  there 
meeting  in  imitation  of  the  tennis-court 
conference  at  Versailles;  how  the  policy 
of  influencing  elections  was  begun  be- 
fore the  second  duma,  a  year  later,  and 
carried  to  such  a  flagrant  extreme  be- 
fore the  third  duma  that  the  minister 
of  the  interior  had  to  defend  this  break- 
ing of  the  czar's  sacred  promise  by 
declaring  that  what  the  autocrat  had 
given  the  autocrat  could  take  away; 
how  freedom  of  conscience  affecting 
15,000,000  people  and  including  the 
right  of  Christians  to  join  non-Chris- 
tian religions,  was  first  granted  and 
then,  by  the  action  of  the  administra- 
tion, rendered  a  dead  letter — all  this 
has  been  written  into  history. 

Miss  SuklofPs  Hopes 

But  though  the  revolution  is  dead, 
the  revolutionists  are  not.  Of  their  ac- 
tivities today  and  their  plans  for  the 
future  Miss  Sukloff  will  not  speak.  It 
is  their  accomplishments  of  which  they 
tell,  for  the  past  is  secure;  some  one 
might  rob  them  of  their  designs.  The 
stones  of  oppression  are  grinding  out 
new  recruits  to  the  forces  of  discon- 
tent. New  leaders  are  coming  forward. 
Miss  Sukloff  speaks  joyfully  of  the 
formation,  a  few  months  ago,  of  the 
Peasants'  Party,  which  with  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  and  the  Labor  Party 
makes  three  revolutionary  bodies  now 
working  secretly  for  the  common  cause. 
The  leaders  of  these  parties  cannot  let 
themselves  become  known,  for  to  be- 
friend the  oppressed  in  Russia  is  to  be 
an  enemy  to  the  government.  It  is  dif- 
ferent with  those  whose  influence  is 
wielded  only  by  their  writings.  Of 
Russia's  literary  people,  Korolenko,  says 
Miss  Sukloff,  with  his  stories  of  the  soil 
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and  peasant  life,  is  making  the  deepest 
impress  on  the  oppressed  working 
classes  today. 

Many  ask  how  long  it  will  be  before  a 
revolution  of  the  peasants  and  working- 
men  will  be  successful.  Some  one  has 
put  the  time  at  twenty-five  years.  "I 
cannot  tell."  says  Miss  Sukloff.  "In 
prison  one  gets  out  of  touch  with  life. 


Soon  I  may  know  again  what  to  think 
of  my  countrymen,  but  now  I  cannot 
tell. 

"But  I  wish  that  American  women, 
who  have  so  much  of  opportunity  and 
freedom,  could  let  their  sympathy  be 
known  to  their  Russian  sisters,  who  have 
nothing.  It  is  hard  for  you  in  this 
glorious  country  to  realize  our  condi- 


tions and  our  struggles,  our  sacrifices 
and  enslavement.  Never  was  a  conflict 
so  unequal.  I  want  to  do  what  little  I 
can  to  make  you  see  what  that  conflict 
means.  That  is  my  mission  in  America 
— to  help  you  feel  the  struggles  of  the 
Russian  peasant  as  he  tries  to  throw 
from  his  shoulders  the  weight  of  cen- 
turies." 


Philanthropy  and  Business' 

By  F.dward  T. 


LET  us  use  the  word  philanthropy 
in  the  old  and  noble  sense  as 
brotherhood  touched  with  emo- 
tion; as  the  love  of  fellow  man 
not  for  what  one  can  get  out  of  him, 
<>r  as  a  channel  for  ostentatious  benevo- 
lence, but  for  his  own  sake,  as  a  fellow 
being  whom  not  to  love  and  cherish  and 
respect  is  to  deny  our  birthright  of  hu- 
manity. 

Not  every  man  is  by  nature  a  philan- 
thropist, any  more  than  every  man  is 
normal  and  complete  as  to  any  other 
human  trait ;  but  the  perfect  man,  the 
natural  man,  in  the  sense  of  that  nature 
towards  which  the  generations  yearn 
and  strive,  is  a  philanthropist.  He  does 
care  for  others.  He  respects  their 
rights  not  by  contract,  express  or  im- 
plied, but  because  it  is  his  nature.  He 
struggles  for  their  advantage,  not  with 
conscious  deliberation  in  order  to  pro- 
mote his  own,  but  again  because  it  is  his 
nature.  He  avoids  injustice,  oppression 
and  fraud,  not  because  the  laws  re- 
strain him,  but  because  they  are  detest- 
able. He  cannot  help  it.  He  is  born 
that  way ;  and  social  nurture  does  but 
strengthen  his  innate  inclinations.  What- 
ever his  superficial  demeanor  may  hap- 
pen to  be,  he  is  not  callous  at  heart,  or 
coldly  calculating  in  his  fundamental 
human  relations.  He  is  moved  by  social 
ideals  of  a  progress  in  which  all  men 
share;  by  visions  of  a  redeemed  society 
in  which  exertion,  toil,  even  pain  and 
suffering  may  indeed  persist,  but  if  to, 
not  as  a  result  of  business  relations,  not 
as  a  result  of  man's  injustice  or  neglect. 
That,  if  your  minds  go  along  with 
me  so  far,  is  what  we  are  to  understand 
by  philanthropy,  a  glowing  faith  in  hu- 
manity, a  manner  of  life  which  is  based 
upon  constant  recognition  and  ac- 
ceptance of  a  family  relationship  to 
other  men.  It  is  inconsistent  with  de- 
liberate incitement  to  class  conflict, 
though  it  is  not  without  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  that  class  conscious 
struggle  which  is,  or  may  be,  an  inter- 
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mediate  stage  towards  universal  broth- 
erhood. . 

Business — perhaps  because  it  is  more 
familiar — is  a  little  harder  to  define.  It 
is  evidently  not  to  be  identified  with 
philanthropy.  Business  men  are  con- 
stantly telling  us  that  they  are  not  en- 
gaged in  philanthropic  enterprises,  a 
curious  variant  of  this  announcement 
being  that  they  are  not  in  business  for 
their  health,  as  if  the  preservation  of 
their  precious  health  were  the  highest 
form  of  philanthropy  of  which  they 
could  conceive,  or  at  least  the  farthest 
removed  from  their  ordinary  pre-occu- 
pation  with  business.  Even  social  wel- 
fare features  tacked  on  to  industrial  or 
mercantile  establishments  are  often 
zealously  guarded  against  what  the  pro- 
prietors are  pleased  to  call  the  "taint" 
of  philanthropy. 

Business  Not  Altruistic 
No!  business  is  not  philanthropy. 
They  are  not  of  one  blood.  In  fact  there 
is  a  temptation  to  take  the  short  cut  o7 
describing  business  as  simply  the  oppo- 
site pole  to  philanthropy,  its  direct  ne- 
gation in  principle  and  its  chief  ob- 
stacle in  practical  experience.  We  all 
recognize  that  commerce  may  be  a  means 
of  strengthening  human  relations;  that 
industry  may  represent  the  organized 
effort  of  society  to  meet  human  wants : 
and  that  both  commerce  and  industry  so 
understood  are  beneficent.  Business 
then  might  be  represented  as  that  par- 
ticular principle  in  commerce  and  in 
industry  which  antagonizes  their  unify- 
ing and  beneficent  results;  as  the  ex- 
ploitation of  employes,  competitors  and 
consumers  for  personal  gain.  Pure  busi- 
ness might  be  described  as  the  unadul- 
terated effort  to  secure  from  every  trans- 
action the  utmost  pecuniary  advantage. 
If  business  were  so  defined,  the  busi- 
ness man  would  be  one  who  deals  with 
affairs,  that  is  to  say  with  the  makinp. 
transporting  and  marketing  of  goods 
solely  from  the  standpoint  of  personal 
profit,  and  it  would  be  a  matter  of  sub- 
lime indifference  to  him,  as  a  business 
man.  whether  profit  were  obtained  by 
the  cheapening  of  machinery  and  pro- 


cesses, by  lowering  the  wages  of  labor, 
!>y  widening  the  market,  by  eliminating 
competition  and  raising  prices,  by  mon- 
opolizing incidental  unearned  increment' 
by  side  speculations  in  securities,  or  by 
securing  governmental  favors.  The 
temptation  to  give  the  business  man  this 
bad  name  and  hang  him  at  once  is 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  unfortunate 
fact  that  business  has  done  all  these 
things  and  does  them.  Business  in  the 
abstract  and  business  practice  in  the 
concrete  deserve  the  hard  things  which 
have  been  said  of  them  by  the  prophets 
of  Israel,  by  the  Greek  philosophers,  by 
the  oriental  seers,  by  the  Christian  fath- 
ers, by  the  poets  of  humanity,  and  by 
the  candid  critics  of  this  latter  age  in 
which  successive  industrial  revolutions 
have  enthroned  business  in  substantial 
control  of  our  destinies,  so  that  as  never 
before  in  human  history,  we  may  ob- 
serve the  real  nature  of  business  written 
large  upon  the  face  of  human  affairs. 

But  in  such  a  characterization  of 
business  as  this  there  would  be  injus- 
tice— an  injustice  like  that  of  the  Scotch- 
Canadian  philosopher  who  wrote  a  book 
on  the  American  woman.  He  depicted 
a  very  disagreeable  creature.  Some- 
where in  his  volume,  he  explained  that 
this  type  of  woman  was  not  distinctively 
American.  It  seems  that  she  is  to  be 
found  also  in  Canada  and  in  Scotland, 
but  for  convenience  he  preferred  to  call 
her  an  American  woman  because  he  had 
to  have  a  title,  and  it  seemed  to  pain 
the  author  less  to  picture  the  object  of 
his  dislike  and  disapproval  as  an  Ameri- 
can. That  there  might  be  some  sensi- 
tiveness on  the  part  of  the  real  Ameri- 
can woman  appears  not  to  have  troubled 
his  philosophic  soul. 

The  prevailing  mood  among  students 
of  the  social  aspects  of  business  is  really 
one  of  perplexity.  There  are  those  who 
love  business,  just  as  Emerson  liked  a 
monk's  cowl,  or  as  ex-President  Taft 
loves  the  courts.  Puritan  as  he  was, 
F.merson  balked  when  it  came  to  realities 
and  could  not  imagine  himself  cowled. 
Professor  Taft,  himself,  is  said  to 
use  strong  language,  especially  in 
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private  conversation,  about  the  doings 
of  particular  judges  in  these  same 
courts  which  on  principle  he  loves.  Any 
socially  minded  business  man  has  a 
hard  time  to  defend  business  at  its  worst 
as  we  now  all  know  it  to  be  since  the 
Hughes  insurance  investigation,  and 
the  collapse  of  the  New  Haven  system, 
and  all  the  sickening  exposures  in  the 
decade  between  those  two  events  have 
done  their  deadly  work.  Business  in- 
cludes all  that  is  done  primarily  for 
profit,  and  the  fact  is  that  an  infinite 
number  of  wholly  useful  and  praise- 
worthy things  are  actually  done  from 
that  motive.  Whether  commerce  and 
industry  could  be  carried  on,  as  Social- 
ists think  that  they  could,  if  the  motive 
of  personal  profit  were  eliminated,  is  a 
fair  question  for  debate,  but  certainly 
they  are  carried  on  from  that  motive 
mainly  at  present,  and  to  business  we 
must  give  the  credit  for  the  greater  part 
of  what  they  achieve. 

Business  Men  Not  Limited  to  the 
Business  Motive 

As  we  survey  the  history  of  industry 
and  commerce,  of  business  in  operation, 
we  discern  unquestionably  much  that 
seems  to  express  the  spirit  of  philan- 
thropy, that  seems  to  prophesy  a  day 
when  other  motives  will  drive  out  or 
dominate  the  business  motive,  when  con- 
siderations of  social  welfare  rather  than 
the  extortion  of  profit  will  become  a  di- 
rect and  all  pervading  motive.  Busi- 
ness men  sometimes  ascribe  all  these 
beneficent  changes  to  the  enlightened  ap- 
plication of  business  principles.  En- 
lightened selfishness  is  proposed  as  a 
sufficient  guide  to  action  even  in  mat- 
ters vitally  affecting  others.  Philan- 
thropy is  dismissed  sneeringly  either  as 
an  utter  delusion  and  pretense,  or  as  a 
negligible  means,  among  many,  of  per- 
sonal gratification,  in  other  words  a  form 
of  selfishness.  I  contend,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  business  is  not  entitled  to  this 
degree  of  credit,  that  it  is  only  as  the 
business  motive  is  limited,  restrained, 
supplemented  or  replaced  by  other  mo- 
tives that  there  is  substantial  progress 
in  bringing  commerce  and  industry,  and 
other  social  activities  into  conformity 
with  genuine  social  needs. 

Fortunately  the  business  man  is  sel- 
dom a  business  man  simply.  He  is  a 
leader  of  men  with  an  instinctive  fond- 
ness for  accomplishing  some  good  re- 
sults from  his  leadership.  He  is  an  in- 
ventor with  a  pride  in  his  inventions. 
He  is  a  religious  man  with  reverence 
for  religious  traditions  and  sanctions. 
He  is  a  professional  man  with  respect 
for  professional  standards.  H-e  is  a  con- 
sumer of  liberalizing  forms  of  culture. 
He  is  a  citizen  with  political  and  civic 
instincts.  He  is  a  philanthropist  with 
the  welfare  of  his  neighbors,  his  em- 
ployes, his  competitors  and  his  custom- 
ers at  least  intermittently  in  mind.  He 
has  generous  impulses  and  just  desires. 


He  circumscribes  his  business  activities 
and  prefers  to  be  partially,  at  least,  a 
man.  He  installs  welfare  schemes, 
shamefacedly  telling  the  world  that  he 
is  doing  it  for  business  reasons,  that 
contented  employes  are  a  good  invest- 
ment, but  really  feeling  a  glow  of  satis- 
faction, not  only  at  the  higher  dividends 
but  at  the  contentment. 

Nevertheless,  welfare  work,  coming 
into  existence  in  such  ways  is  certain 
to  be  fragmentary,  erratic  and  disap- 
pointing. Business  mitigated  by  philan- 
thropy is  better  than  business  unalloyed, 
but  it  is  no  adequate  safeguard  for 
human  interests.  A  deeper  change  than 
any  that  has  yet  been  made  voluntarily 
by  business  itself  is  essential.  Industrial 
democracy  in  the  spirit  of  philanthropy 
is  essential;  by  which  we  mean  the 
actual  participation — not  by  sufferance 
but  by  established  custom — the  sus- 
tained and  effective  participation  of  in- 
dustrial workers  in  determining  the  con- 
ditions of  their  work;  hours  and  wages, 
the  conditions  of  employment  and  dis- 
charge, the  introduction  of  new  pro- 
cesses, the  way  in  which  one  part  of 
the  work  is  to  be  adjusted  to  another, 
the  administration  of  relief  and  aid 
schemes,  of  retiring  pensions,  and  other 
features  of  what  makes  up  the  total 
compensation  of  the  workman.  Some 
kind  of  joint  responsibility  should  be 
established  for  maintaining  standards  oT 
quality  of  work,  so  that  consumers  will 
have  a  guarantee  based  not  merely  upon 
the  business  interests  of  proprietors,  but 
also  upon  a  long  tradition  and  pride  of 
workmanship  in  those  who  are  actually 
doing  the  work.  Obviously  this  is  a  dif- 
ferent ideal  from  that  of  our  friends, 
the  efficiency  engineers,  relying  less 
upon  management  and  discipline;  tests 
and  measurements ;  more  upon  individual 
initiative  and  esprit  de  corps,  upon  per- 
sonal capacity  and  good  will. 

The  ideal  of  philanthropy  is  human. 
It  does  not  become  enthusiastic  over 
such  conservation  of  workers  as  is  di- 
rected towards  the  increase  of  profits. 
It  does  not  rave  over  high  wages  which 
are  paid  in  order  to  secure  a  low  labor 
cost.  It  believes  in  conservation  and  in 
high  wages  for  other  reasons.  Nor  does 
it  interpret  as  in  the  interests  of  busi- 
ness the  current  movement  for  the  con- 
servation of  life  and  health,  the  various 
movements  for  reducing  the  death  rate, 
for  safeguarding  the  public  health,  con- 
trolling infection,  improving  the  racial 
stock,  raising  the  standard  of  living, 
protecting  women  and  children,  reducing 
hours  of  labor  and  promoting  rational 
recreation  in  the  hours  of  leisure.  No 
doubt  their  net  effect  is  to  restrict  rather 
than  to  enlarge  the  field  of  exploitation. 
The  content  of  life  itself  is  the  thing 
about  which  philanthropy  is  concerned. 
Workers  are  not  looked  upon  as  assets 
of  business,  but  the  ultimate  consumers 
of  the  products  of  industry.  There  is 
to  be  no  such  nationalization  of  labor  as 


Mr.  Walling  in  his  interesting  Progres- 
sivism  and  After  forecasts.  To  working- 
men  as  philanthropists,  under  the  full 
sway  of  the  sgirit  of  brotherhood,  the 
monstrous  perversion  implied  in  looking 
upon  his  fellow  workman  as  a  machine, 
rather  than  as  a  rational  user  and  pro- 
ducer of  wealth,  will  be  sufficiently  ap- 
parent. 

The  question  which  was  in  the  mind 
of  the  chairman  in  assigning  this  topic 
is  I  hope  partly  answered.  To  what  ex- 
tent, you  asked  in  the  Bulletin,  are  the 
captains  of  industry  heeding  the  plead- 
ing of  the  humanitarians  in  preventing 
misery  and  promoting  the  common  good? 

Business  has  become  more  humane 
and  more  human.  This  is  partly  because 
business  men  have  shared  in  new  social 
ideals  and  have  learned  from  the  gen- 
eral trend  of  human  events.  It  is  partly 
because  of  external  pressure.  It  is  not 
primarily  from  enlightened  or  unenlight- 
ened selfishness.  It  has  not  been  for 
the  sake  or  with  the  result  of  increased 
profits. 

Enlightened  Selfishness  Not 
Enough 

You  asked  further:  Will  the  time 
soon  come  when  business  will  stand  out 
in  the  open,  not  merely  with  an  assent- 
ing lisp,  but  rather  with  a  championing 
shout,  declaring  that  in  the  last  analysis 
the  human  factor  must  never  be  sub- 
merged under  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial. 

I  hear  that  shout  but  it  is  in  the  lan- 
guage of  civics  and  philanthropy  and 
not  in  the  dialect  heard  upon  the  Rialto. 
Looking  to  the  future  we  may  expect 
more  from  the  development  of  the  social 
spirit  in  the  community  as  a  whole,  from 
the  strengthening  of  the  position  of 
workers  as  such,  and  of  consumers  as 
such  than  from  any  clearer  perception 
of  the  directions  in  which  business  in- 
terest, in  the  sense  of  larger  profits,  are 
to  be  sought. 

There  is  no  prospect  that  business  will 
usurp  the  functions  of  philanthropy. 
There  is  no  promise  in  any  achievements 
of  business  unrestrained  by  law  or  ex- 
ternal opinion  which  would  warrant  our 
abdicating  as  agitators  of  public  opinion. 
There  is  no  safety  in  leaving  business 
to  manage  its  own  affairs,  that  is  to  say. 
our  affairs  looked  at  from  the  aspect  of 
the  pecuniary  advantage  of  the  business 
manager  of  them.  On  the  contrary,  the 
one  constant  factor  in  all  social  prob- 
lems which  is  most  baffling,  most  dang- 
erous, and  most  worthy  of  our  constant 
consideration  is  precisely  the  business  in- 
terest which  will  suffer  from  its  being 
solved. 

The  socializing  of  religion,  of  philan- 
thropy, of  medicine,  of  education,  of 
recreation,  of  government,  is  going  on 
apace.  The  socializing  of  business  lags 
far  behind.  There  are  initial  experi- 
ments like  that  of  the  Provident  Loan 
Society  in  pawnbroking  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  not  impossible. 
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but  there  are  as  yet  no  evidences  that 
we  may  cast  aside  our  philanthropic 
ideals  and  trust  to  business  for  social 
salvation. 

It  was  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  England  that  business 
had   its   unique   opportunity.     The   new 
science    of    political    economy    was    its 
charter  and  apology.     Free  trade  came 
at  its  bidding,   laissez  faire  became  its 
watchword,  steam  its  magician.     Every- 
thing   then    first    conspired   to  give   to 
business    the    chance    which,    in    earlier 
ages,  religion,   philosophy,  politics,  and 
economic    conditions    had    equally    con- 
spired to  deny.     The  economic  man  of 
the  classical  economists  was  not  so  much 
of  an  abstraction,  not  so  much  a  figment 
he  imagination  as  we  often  assume. 
He    was   the    real     Englishman    of   an 
epoch,  acting  on  a  business  instinct  in 
a  golden  age  made  possible  by  industrial 
changes.    But  it  was  a  failure.    Factory 
laws  and  sanitary  regulations,  whether 
inherently     desirable — and     so     late     a 
philosopher  as  Spencer  thinks  they  are 
not — were     an     absolute     necessity     to 
rectify    the    horrible    conditions,    which 
the  business  regime  brought  into  exist- 
ence.     Business    was    tried    and    found 
wanting.    It  did  not  sufficiently  promote 
the  ends  of  human  life;  it  was  at  odds 
with   philanthropy;    it   produced   hatred 
and  resentment  and  sullen  anger;  Chart- 
ism in  one  generation  and  Socialism  in 
the  next  were  its  indictment,  and  what- 
ever the  value  of  the   remedies   which 
they  proposed,  as  indictments  they  have 
never  yet  been  quashed. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  north  of  Eng- 
land a  century  ago  to  Mexico  and  Colo- 
rado in  the  spring  of  1914,  but  the  fruits 
of  business,  the  bitter  fruits  of  busi- 
ness when  least  restrained,  when  most 
!f,  are  here  as  they  are  there. 

Mexico  and  Colorado 

If  unhappily  intervention  of  the  United 
States  in  Mexico  should  prove  after  all 
to  be  necessary— as  I  hope  it  will  not 
be — it  should  be  upon  even  broader 
grounds  than  those  described  in  the  de- 
feated Lodge  amendment.  Not  because 
the  flag  was  insulted,  not  even  because 
American  lives  and  property  had  been 
destroyed,  but  in  expiation  and  remorse 
because  of  the  sad  consequences  of  the 
fact  that  American  business  men,  to- 
gether with  the  business  men  of  other 
civilized  nations,  controlling  the  indus- 
tries of  Mexico,  have  acted  consistently 
upon  so-called  business  principles,  and 
cting  have  created  or  perpetuated 
the  conditions  of  illiteracy,  peonage, 
lanHlessness,  low  standards  of  living  and 
general  helplessness  which  prevail  in 
that  distracted  country.  If  the  railways, 
mines,  oil  wells  and  plantations  of 
Mexico,  in  which  American  investments 
are  said  to  be  far  greater  than  Mexican 
investments,  had  been  managed  with  a 
view  to  the  social  welfare  of  Mexicans. 
f  with  a  view  to  their  exploita- 


tion for  the  profit  of  investors,  we  and 
the  English,  and  the  Germans,  and  the 
Canadians   might   have   easier   national 
consciences  than  we  are  now  entitled  to. 
I  am  not  advocating  intervention.    On 
this  we  may  very  well  follow  the  evi- 
dently   conservative    intentions    of    the 
national    administration.      If,    however, 
intervention  takes  place,  it  will  have  to 
be  justified  not  by  its  causes  but  by  its 
results;   by   the   policies   followed   after 
intervention  has  become  a   fact.     It  is 
not    surprising   that   a   newspaper   sup- 
posed to  reflect  financial  interests  took 
quick  alarm  when  a  neighboring  journal 
suggested  editorially  that  President  Wil- 
son's  obvious   sympathy   with   the   con- 
stitutionalists under  Carranza  and  Villa 
was  probably  prompted  by  his  approval 
of  the  land  policy  which  they  have  in- 
herited from  Madero,  a  land  policy  not 
to   be   distinguished    from   that    of    the 
noble  Gracchi  in  Rome,  that  of  the  anti- 
patroon   rioters  in   New  York,   that  of 
'  iladstone  in  Ireland,  and  that  to  which 
Lloyd   George  seems  to  be  tending   in 
Kngland — a  policy  of  moderate  holdings 
by  cultivators,  instead  of  absentee  own- 
ership of  vast  estates  cultivated  by  serfs. 
The  more  salient  issues  in  Colorado 
are   really  not  obscure  though   the   re- 
sponsibility  for  particular  acts  of  vio- 
lence   of    course    awaits    investigation. 
What  is  clear  is  that  the  corporations 
engaged  in  the  steel  mills  and  the  mines 
have    overworked    their    employes,    as 
their  competitors  elsewhere  have  over- 
worked theirs,  that  the  twelve  hour  day 
and  the  seven  day  week  have  been  pre- 
valent there  as  they  have  been  prevalent 
in  Alabama  and  Pennsylvania,  that  ex- 
ploitable immigrant  labor  has  been  util- 
ized because  it  was  cheap  and  because 
it    was   exploitable;    that   unionism    has 
been  bitterly  and  persistently  fought  by 
the   companies.      Without   organization 
on   their   part   there  can  of  course   be 
no  effective  collective  bargaining,  no  in- 
dustrial  democracy.     There   are   excel- 
lent welfare  features  in  these  industries 
especially  in  the  steel  plants  of  the  Colo- 
rado  Fuel    and     Iron   Company.      The 
wages  are  said  to  be  as  high  as  among 
their   competitors,    but   the   overworked 
miner  and  mill  worker  without  a  union 
is  not  and  cannot  be  an  industrial  citi- 
zen; even  politically  he  is  scarcely  a  citi- 
zen.   He  is  in  no  position  to  co-operate 
in  securing  political  or  industrial  justice. 
Deprived  of  the  instruments  of  national 
progress  he   resorts  to  the  cruder  and 
now  happily  unlawful  weapons  of  earlier 
stages  of  civilization.     Business,  crude, 
unsocialized   business   has   created  him. 
Business  must  accept  responsibility  for 
his  acts ;  and  the  business  men  who  have 
actually  shaped  the  business  policies  on 
the   ground    could    not   if   they   would 
evade  their  own  share  of  that  responsi- 
bility.     The    independent   companies    in 
accepting  freely  their  share  as  they  have 
done    in    a    recent    statement,   declaring 
that  this  is  not  a  Rockefeller  war.  have 


shown,  I  think,  a  better  sense  of  pro- 
portion, a  sounder  spirit  of  fair  judg- 
ment, than  have  the  irresponsible  or- 
ganizers of  the  Free  Silence  Demon- 
stration. The  miner  and  mill  worker 
have  their  own  individual  responsibility 
of  course.  No  fear  that  society  will  not 
enforce  it  to  the  utmost. 

But  here  we  are  seeking  the  deeper 
truth  of  a  social  responsibility,  which 
will  never  be  tried  in  the  courts  but 
only  in  the  enlightened  conscience  of 
mankind.  Of  this  social  responsibility 
the  business  investor,  the  Rockefellers 
and  others,  must  bear  the  chief  burden. 
Business  then  is  the  management  of 
affairs  for  profit.  Exploitation  is  a 
word  which  has  implications  which  many 
of  us  dislike,  but  there  is  no  more  ac- 
curate phrase  that  I  can  find  to  ex- 
press what  business  is  than  to  say  that 
it  is  the  exploitation  of  competitors,  em- 
ployes and  consumers  for  personal  gain. 
The  activities  put  forth  from  this  mo- 
tive have  been  largely  beneficent  but  it 
is  equally  true  that  they  have  often  been 
disastrous. 

Social  control  of  business  therefore 
is  essential  through  direct  government 
regulation — which  must  not  become  de- 
struction— through  taxation,  through 
legislation  to  protect  the  weak,  and 
through  administrative  machinery  to 
facilitate  the  course  of  industrial  jus- 
tice, machinery  for  the  settlement  of  in- 
dustrial disputes,  for  the  investigation 
of  grievances,  for  the  maintenance  of 
uniform  standards  of  protection. 

If  the  government  is  to  exercise  this 
control    and    create    this    administrative 
machinery,  obviously  government   must 
be   stronger   than   business,   must   com- 
mand  the   services   in   the   interests   of 
the   social   welfare   of   the   ablest   men; 
and  if  government  itself  enters  into  busi- 
ness enterprises  and  business  relations, 
it  must  set  a  high  standard  of  fairness 
..-   well  as  efficiency  in  all  its  dealings 
with  competitors,  employes  and  the  pub- 
lic.    When   the    liquor   business   is    re- 
garded chiefly  as  a  source  of  revenue, 
when  railways  are  exploited  as  a  means 
of   keeping  down   a   post   office   deficit, 
questions  arise  as  to  whether  the  neces- 
sity for  such  lofty  standards  is  realized. 
The  appeal  to  justice  is  good  but  it 
is  not  enough.     Not  theology  only  but 
social   economy   makes   Portia's  confes- 
sion that  in  the  course  of  justice  none 
of  us  should   see   salvation.     The   total 
annihilation  of  injustice  might  leave  us 
bankrupt    of   progress,    prosperity,    and 
good  will.    The  appeal  of  the  future  as 
of  all  the  past  is  for  a  genuine  philan- 
thropy of  which  justice  is  a  part,  for  a 
passionate    concern   that    our    neighbor 
shall  have  from  us  not  just  dealing  only, 
but   the   electric   touch   of  human   sym- 
pathy  and   understanding,   the   partner- 
ship of  man  with  man  which  keeps  us 
above  the  brutes  and  below  the  gods  on 
the  more  congenial  levels  of  our  com- 
mon humanity. 
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IN  THE  FACTORY 


^"\H,  here  in  the  shop  the  machines  roar  so  wildly, 

^"^     That  oft,  unaware  that  I  am,  or  have  been, 

I  sink  and  am  lost  in  the  terrible  tumult; 

And  void  is  my  soul — I  am  but  a  machine. 

I  work,  and  I  work,  and  I  work,  never  ceasing, 

Create  and  create  things  from  morning  till  e'en ; 

For  what  ?  and  for  whom  ?  Oh,  I  know  not !     Oh,  ask  not ! 

Whoever  has  heard  of  a  conscious  machine? 

No ;  here  is  no  feeling,  no  thought  and  no  reason ; 
This  life-crushing  labor  has  ever  supprest 
The  noblest  and  finest,  the  truest  and  richest, 
The  deepest,  the  highest  and  humanly  best. 
The  seconds,  the  minutes,  they  pass  out  forever, 
They  vanish,  swift  fleeting  like  straws  in  a  gale. 
I  drive  the  wheel  madly  as  tho'  to  o'ertake  them, 
Give  chase  without  wisdom,  or  wit,  or  avail. 

The  clock  in  the  workshop,  it  rests  not  a  moment ; 
It  points  on,  and  ticks  on ;  Eternity,  Time : 
And  once  someone  told  me  the  clock  had  a  meaning, 
Its  pointing  and  ticking  had  reason  and  rhyme. 
And  this  too  he  told  me,  or  had  I  been  dreaming, 
The  clock  wakened  life  in  one,  forces  unseen. 
And  something  besides — I  forget  what ;  Oh,  ask  not ! 
I  know  not,  I  know  not,  I  am  a  machine. 
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At  times,  when  I  listen,  I  hear  the  clock  plainly; 

The  reason  of  old — the  old  meaning — is  gone  ! 

The  maddening  pendulum  urges  me  forward 

To  labor  and  labor  and  still  labor  on. 

The  tick  of  the  clock  is  the  Boss  in  his  anger ! 

The  face  of  the  clock  has  the  eyes  of  a  foe; 

The  clock — Oh,  I  shudder,  Dost  hear  how  it  drives  me? 

It  calls  me,  "Machine !"  and  it  cries  to  me,  "Sew !" 

At  noon,  when  about  me  the  wild  tumult  ceases. 
And  gone  is  the  master,  and  I  sit  apart, 
And  dawn  in  my  brain  is  beginning  to  glimmer, 
The  wound  comes  agape  at  the  core  of  my  heart; 
And  tears,  bitter  tears  flow;  ay,  tears  that  are  scalding; 
They  moisten  my  dinner,  my  dry  crust  of  bread ; 
They  choke  me,  I  cannot  eat ;  no,  no,  I  cannot ! 
Oh,  horrible  toil !  born  of  Need  and  of  Dread. 

The  sweatshop  at  mid-day — I'll  draw  you  the  picture: 

A  battlefield  bloody;  the  conflict  at  rest; 

Around  and  about  me  the  corpses  are  lying; 

The  blood  cries  aloud  from  the  earth's  gory  breast. 

A  moment — and  hark !     The  loud  signal  is  sounded, 

The  dead  rise  again  and  renewed  is  the  fight. 

They  struggle,  these  corpses ;  for  strangers,   for  strangers ! 

They  struggle,  they  fall,  and  they  sink  into  night. 

The  Survey,  June  C,  1914. 
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I  gaze  on  the  battle  in  bitterest  anger, 
And  pain,  hellish  pain  wakes  the  rebel  in  me! 
The  clock — now  I  hear  it  aright !     It  is  crying : 
"An  end  to  this  bondage !    An  end  must  there  be !" 
It  quickens  my  reason,  each  feeling  within  me ; 
It  shows  me  how  precious  the  moments  that  fly. 
Oh,  worthless  my  life  if  I  longer  am  silent. 
And  lost  to  the  world  if  in  silence  I  die. 


The  man  in  me  sleeping  begins  to  awaken ; 
The  thing  that  was  slave  into  slumber  has  passed : 
Now !     Up  with  the  man  in  me  !     Up  and  be  doing ! 
No  misery  more !    Here  is  freedom  at  last ! 
When  sudden :  a  whistle ! — the  Boss — an  alarum  ! 
I  sink  in  the  slime  of  the  stagnant  routine; — 
There's  tumult,  they  struggle,  oh,  lost  is  my  ego; 
I  know  not,  1  care  not,  I  am  a  machine ! 


THE    CANDLE    SELLER 


T.\  Hester  Street,  hard  by  a  telegraph  post, 

There  sits  a  poor  woman  as  wan  as  a  ghost. 
Her  pale  face  is  shrunk,  like  the  face  of  the  dead, 
And  yet  you  can  tell  that  her  cheeks  once  were  red. 
But  love,  ease  and  friendship  and  glory,  I  ween, 
May  hardly  the  cause  of  their  fading  have  been. 
Poor  soul,  she  wept  so,  she  scarcely  can  see. 
A  skeleton  infant  she  holds  on  her  knee. 
It  tugs  at  her  breast,  and  it  whimpers  and  sleeps, 
But  soon  at  her  cry  it  awakens  and  weeps — 
"Two  cents,  my  good  woman,  three  candles  will  buy, 
As  bright  as  their  flame  be  my  star  in  the  sky  !" 

Tho1  few  are  her  wares,  and  her  basket  is  small, 
She  cams  her  own  living  by  these,  when  at  all. 
She's  there  with  her  baby  in  wind  and  in  rain. 
In  frost  and  in  snow-fall,  in  weakness  and  pain. 
She  trades  and  she  trades,  through  the  good  times  and  slack- 
No  home  and  no  food,  and  no  cloak  to  her  back. 
She's  kithless  and  kinless — one  friend  at  the  most, 

i  that  one  is  silent :  the  telegraph  post ! 
She  asks  for  no  alms,  the  poor  Jewess,  but  still. 
Altho'  she  is  wretched,  forsaken  and  ill, 
She  cries  Sabbath  candles  to  those  that  come  nigh, 
And  all  that  she  pleads  is.  that  people  will  buy. 


To  honor  the  sweet,  holy  Sabbath,  each  one 
With  joy  in  his  heart  to  the  market  has  gone. 
To  shops  and  to  pushcarts  they  hurriedly  fare ; 
But  who  for  the  poor,  wretched  woman  will  care? 
A  few  of  her  candles  you  think  they  will  take? 
They  seek  the  meat  patties,  the  fish  and  the  cake. 
She  holds  forth  a  hand  with  the  pitiful  cry: 
"Two  cents,  my  good  women,  three  candles  will  buy !" 
But  no  one  has  listened,  and  no  one  has  heard : 
Her  voice  is  so  weak,  that  it  fails  at  each  word. 
Perchance  the  poor  mite  in  her  lap  understood, 
She  hears  mother's  crying — but  where  is  the  good  ? 

I  pray  you,  how  long  will  she  sit  there  and  cry 

Her  candles  so  feebly  to  all  that  pass  by? 

How  long  will  it  be,  do  you  think,  ere  her  breath 

Gives  out  in  the  horrible  struggle  with  Death? 

How  long  will  this  frail  one  in  mother-love  strong. 

Give  suck  to  the  babe  at  her  breast?    Oh,  how  long? 

The  child  mother's  tears  used  to  swallow  before, 

But  mother's  eyes,  nowadays,  shed  them  no  more. 

Oh.  dry  are  the  eyes  now,  and  empty  the  brain, 

The  heart  well-nigh  broken,  the  breath  drawn  with  pain. 

Yet  ever,  tho'  faintly,  she  calls  out  anew: 

"Oh,  buy  but  two  candles,  good  women,  but  two !" 
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In  Hester  Street  stands  on  the  pavement  of  stone 
A  small,  orphaned  basket,  forsaken,  alone. 
Beside  it  is  sitting  a  corpse,  cold  and  stark: 
The  seller  of  candles — will  nobody  mark? 
No,  none  of  the  passers  have  noticed  her  yet. 
The  rich  ones,  on  feasting  are  busily  set, 
And  such  as  are  pious,  you  well  may  believe, 
Have  no  time  to  spare  on  the  gay  Sabbath  eve. 
So  no  one  has  noticed  and  no  one  has  seen. 
And  now  comes  the  nightfall,  and  with  it,  serene, 
The  Princess,  the  Sabbath,  from  Heaven  descends, 
And  all  the  gay  throng  to  the  synagogue  wends. 


Within,  where  they  pray,  all  is  cleanly  and  bright, 
The  cantor  sings  sweetly,  they  list  with  delight. 
But  why  in  a  dream  stands  the  tall  chandelier, 
As  dim  as  the  candles  that  gleam  round  a  bier? 
The  candles  belonged  to  the  woman,  you  know. 
Who  died  in  the  street  but  a  short  time  ago. 
The  rich  and  the  pious  have  brought  them  tonight, 
For  mother  and  child  they  have  set  them  alight. 
The  rich  and  the  pious  their  duty  have  done : 
Her  tapers  are  lighted  who  died  all  alone. 
The  rich  and  the  pious  are  nobly  behaved : 
A  body — what  matters?    But  souls  must  be  saved! 


IN  THE 
WILDERNESS 

ALONE  in  desert  dreary, 
A  bird  with  folded  wings 
Beholds  the  waste  about  her, 
And  sweetly,  sweetly  sings. 


So  heaven-sweet  her  singing, 
So  clear  the  bird  notes  flow : 
'Twould  seem  the  rocks  must 
The  desert  vibrant  grow. 


O,  synagogue  lights,  be  ye  witnesses  bold 
That  mother  and  child  died  of  hunger  and  cold: 
Where  millions  are  squandered  in  idle  display 
That  men,  all  unheeded,  must  starve  by  the  way. 
Then  hold  back  your  flame,  blessed  lights,  hold 

it  fast! 

The  great  day  of  judgment  will  come  at  the  last. 
Before  the  white  throne,  where  imposture  is  vain, 
Ye  lights  for  the  soul,  ye'll  be  lighted  again! 
And  'upward  your  flame  there  shall  mount  as  on 

wings, 
And  damn  the  existing  false  order  of  things ! 


waken, 


Dead  rocks  and  silent  mountains 
Would'st  waken   with   thy   strain; 
But  dumb  are  still  the  mountains, 
And  dead  the  rocks  remain. 

For  whom,  O,  heavenly  singi-r, 
Thy  song  so  clear  and  free? 
Who  hears  or  sees  or  heeds  thee, 
Who  feels  or  cares  for  thee? 

Thou  may'st  outpour  in  music 
Thy   very   soul.     'Twere   vain ! 
In  stone  thou  canst  not  waken 
A  throb  of  joy  or  pain. 

Thy   song  shall   soon  be   silenced. 
I  feel  it — For  I  know 
Thy  heart  is  near  to  bursting 
With  loneliness  and  woe. 

Ah,  vain  is  thine  endeavor; 
It  naught  availeth — nay, 
For  lonely  as  thou  earnest, 
So  shall  thou  pass  away. 


A  MILLIONAIRE 

"VT  O,  not  from  tuning-forks  of  gold, 

Take  I  my  key  for  singing. 
From  Upper  Seats  no  order  bold 
Can  set  my  music  ringing. 
But  groans  the  slave  through  sense 

of  wrong, 

And  naught  my  voice  can  smother; 
As  flame  leaps  up,  so  leaps  my  song 
For  my  oppressed  brother. 

— And  thus  the  end  comes  swift 

and  sure, 

Thus  life  itself  must  leave  me; 
For  what  can  these  my  brothers  poor 
In  compensation  give  me, 
Save  tears  for  ev'ry  tear  and  sigh? 
For  they  are  rich  in  anguish. 
A  millionaire  of  tears  am  I, 
And  mid  my  millions  languish. 


LIBERTY 

AACHEN  night  and  silence  deep 

Hold  all  the  world  in  sleep, 
As  tho'  Death  claimed  the  Hour, 
By  some  strange  witchery 
Appears  her  form  to  me, 
As  tho'  Magic  were  her  dow'r. 

Her  beauty  heaven's  light; 
Her  bosom  snowy  white; 
But  pale  her  cheek  appears. 
Her  shoulders  firm  and  fair; 
A  mass  of  gold  her  hair; 
Her  eyes — the  home  of  tears. 

She  looks  at  me  nor  speaks. 
Her  arms  are  raised;  she  seeks 
Her  fettered  hands  to  show. 
On  both  white  wrists  a  chain ! 
She  cries  and  pleads,  in  pain : 
"Unbind  me  ! — Let  me  go  !" 

I  burn  with  bitter  ire, 

I  leap  in  wild  desire 

The  cruel  bonds  to  break; 

But,  God !  around  the  chain 

Is  coiled  and  coiled  again 

A  long  and  loathsome  snake. 

I  shout,  I  cry,  I  chide; 
My  voice  goes  far  and  wide, 
A  ringing  call  to  men: 
"Oh,  come,  let  in  the  light! 
Arise  !    Ye  have  the  might ! 
Set  Freedom  free  again !" 


PEN      AND 
SHEARS 

Y  tailor's  shears  I  scorned  then  : 
I  strove  for  something  higher: 
To  edit  news — live  by  the  pen — 
The  pen  that  shall  not  tire  ! 

The  pen,  that  was  my  humble  sla\  t. 
Has  now  enslaved  its  master; 
And  fast  as  flows  its  Midas-wave, 
My  rebel  tears  flow  faster. 

The  world  I  clad  once,  tailor-hired. 
Whilst  I  in  tatters  quaked, 
Today,  you  see  me  well  attired 
Who  lets  the  world  go  naked. 

What  human  soul,  howe'er  oppressed. 
Can  feel  my  chained  soul's  yearning ! 
A  monster  woe  lies  in  my  breast, 
In  voiceless  anguish  burning. 

Oh,  swing  ajar  the  shop  door,  do ! 

I'll  bear  as  ne'er  I  bore  it. 

My    blood !      You    sweatshop    leeche?. 

you ! 
Now  less  I'll  blame  you  for  it. 

I'll  stitch  as  ne'er  in  former  years ! 
I'll  drive  the  mad  wheel  faster! 
Slave  will  I  be  but  to  the  shears. 
The  pen  shall  know  its  master ! 


But  I  strive  on. 
Can'st  wake 


They  sleep ! 
They  sleep ! 
a  stone? 

That  one  might  stir  !  but  one  ! 
Call  I,  or  hold  my  peace, 
None  comes  to  her  release; 
And  hope  for  her  is  none. 

But  who  may  see  her  plight 
And  not  go  mad  outright ! 
"Now,  up!    For  Freedom's  sake!" 
I  spring  to  take  her  part: 
"Fool !"  cries  a  voice.    I  start. 
In  anguish  I  awake. 


I'VE  OFTEN  LAUGHED 

I've  often  laughed  and  oftener  still  have  wept. 
A  sighing  always  through  my  laughter  crept. 
Tears  were  not  far  away — 
What  is  there  to  say? 


I've  spoken  much  and  oftener  held  my  tongue. 
For  still  the  most  was  neither  said  nor  sung. 
Could  I  but  tell  it  so — 
What  is  there  to  know? 


I've  hated  much  and  loved,  oh,  so  much  more  ! 
Fierce  contrasts  at  my  very  heart  strings  tore. 
I  tried  to  fight  them — well — 
What  is  there  to  tell? 


Poems  by  Morris  Rosenfeld 


L'hll 


THE  PALE  OPERATOR 

I  !•"  but  with  my  pen  I  could  draw  him, 
With  terror  you'd  look  in  his  face ; 
For  he,  since  the  first  day  I  saw  him, 
Has  sat  there  and  sewed  in  his  place. 

Years  pass  in  procession  unending, 
And  ever  the  pale  one  is  seen, 
As  over  his  work  he  sits  bending, 
And  fights  with  the  soulless  machine. 

I  feel,  as  I  gaze  at  each  feature. 
Perspiring,  and  grimy  and  wan, 
It    is   not    the    strength   of   the   creature, — 
The  will  only  urges  him  on. 

And  ever  the  sweat-drops  are  flowing, 
They    fall   o'er  his  thin   cheek   in   streams. 
They  water  the  stuff  he  is  sewing. 
And  soak  themselves  into  the  seams. 

How  long  shall  the  wheel  yet,  I  pray  you, 
Be  chased  by  the  pale  artisan? 
And  what  shall  the  ending  be,  say  you? 
Resolve  the  dark  riddle  who  can ! 

I  know  that  it  cannot  be  reckoned, — 
Hut  one  thing  the  future  will  show: 
When  this  man  has  vanished,  a  second 
Will  sit  in  his  place  there  and  sew. 

FROM   DAWN  TO   I).\\\N 

I   BF.XD  o'er  the  wheel  at  my  sewing; 

I'm  spent;  and  I'm  hungry  for  rest; 
\o  curse  on  the  master  bestowing, 
No  hell-fires  within  me  are  glov 

I  ho'  pain  flares  its  fires  in  my  br 

1  mar  the  new  cloth  with  my  \ 
And  struggle  to  hold  back  the  t< 
A  fever  comes  over  me,  sweeping 
My  veins;  and  all  through  me  goes 

[creeping] 
A  host  of  black  terrors  and  f< 

The  wounds  of  the  old  years  ache  in- 1 
The  gloom  of  the  shop  hems  me  in ; 
But  six  o'clock  signals  come  duly: 
O,   freedom  seems  mine  again,  truly, 
Unhindered  I  haste  from  the  din. 

Now  home  again,  ailing  and  shaking. 
With  tears  that  are  blinding  my  • 
With  bones  that  are  creaking  and 

[breaking,] 

L'n joyful  of  rest — merely  taking 
A  seat ;  hoping  never  to  rise. 

I  gaze  round  me :  none  for  a  greeting ! 
By  Life  for  the  moment  unpressed. 
My  poor  wife  lies  sleeping — and  beating 
A  lip-tune  in  dream  false  and  fleeting, 
My  child  mumbles  close  to  her  breast. 

I  look  on  them,  weeping  in  sorrow, 
Ami  think :    "When  the  Reaper  has  come- 
When  finds  me  no  longer  the  morrow 
What  aid  then?     From  whom  will  they 

[borrow] 
The  crust  of  dry  bread  and  the  home? 

"What  harbors  that  morrow,"  I  wonder, 
"I  or  them  when  the  breadwinner's  gone? 
When  sudden  and  swift  as  the  thundi  r 
The  bread-bond  is  broken  asunder. 
And  friend  in  the  world  there  is  none!'" 

A  numbness  my  brain  is  oVrtaking 
To  sleep  for  a  moment  I  drop: 
Then   Mart !     In  the  east  light  is 

[breaking!] 
I  drag  myself,  ailing  and  aching, 
'hr  gloom  of  thf 


A  TREE  IN  THE  GHETTO 

PHERE  stands  in  the  leafless  Ghetto 

One  spare-leaved,  ancient  tree ; 
Above  the  Ghetto  noises 
It  moans  eternally. 

In  wonderment  it  muses, 
And  murmurs  with  a  sigh : 
"Alas!  how  God-forsaken 
And  desolate  am  I ! 

"Alas,  the  stony  alleys, 
And  noises  loud  and  bold ! 
Where  are  ye,  birds  of  summer  ? 
Where  are  ye.  woods  of  old? 

"And  where,  ye  breezes  balmy 
That  wandered  vagrant  here? 
And  where,  oh,  sweep  of  heavens 
So  deep  and  blue  and  clear? 

i 

"Where  are  ye,  mighty  giants ': 
Ye  come  not  riding  by 
Upon  your  fiery  horses, 
A-whistling  merrily. 

"Of  other  days  my  dreaming, 
Of  other  days,  ah,  me  ! 
When  sturdy  hero-races 
Lived  wild  and  glad  and  free ! 

"The  old  sun  shone,  how  brightly  ' 
The  old  lark  sang,  what  song ! 
O'er  earth  Desire  and  Gladness 
Reigned  happily  and  long. 

"But  see!  what  are  these  ant-hills? 
These  ants  that  creep  and  crawl  ? 
Bereft  of  man  and  nature, 
My  life  is  stripped  of  all! 

"And  I,  an  ancient  orphan, 
What  do  I  here  alone? 
My  friends  have  all  departed, 
My  youth  and  glory  gone. 

"Oh,  tear  me,  root  and  branchrv ' 
No  Idnger  let  me  be 
A  living  head-stone,  brooding 
O'er  the  gravr  of  libertv." 


FOR    HIRE 


with    might 
and    main, 
Or  with  hand  and  heart. 
Work  with  soul  and  brain, 
Or  with  holy  art, 
Thread,  or  genius'  fire  — 
Make  a  vest,  or  verse  — 
If  'tis  done  for  hire, 
It  is  done  the  worse. 


WHITHER? 

To  a  Young  Girl 

CAY  whither,  whither,  pretty  one? 

The  hour  is  young  at  present ! 
How  hushed  is  all  the  world  around! 
Kre  dawn  the  streets  hold  not  a  sound. 
O,  whither,  whither  do  you  run? 
Sleep  at  this  hour  is  pleasant. 
The  flowers  are  dreaming;  dewy-wet; 
The  bird-nests  they  are  silent  yet. 
Where  to,  before  the  rising  sun 
The  world  her  light  is  giving? 

"To  earn  a  living." 

O,  whither,  whither,  pretty  child, 
So  late  at  night  a-strolling? 
Alone,  with  darkness  round  you  curled? 
All  rests!  and  sleeping  is  the  world. 
Whore  drives  you  now  the  wind  so  wild? 
The  midnight  bells  are  tolling!     .    .    . 
Day  hath  not  warmed  you  with  her  light ; 
What  aid  can'st  hope  then  from  the  night 
Night's  deaf  and  blind  !    Oh   whither,  child 
Light-minded  fancies  weaving? 

"To  earn  a  living." 


THE    FAIE    OPERATOR 


CHANUKAH  THOUGHTS 

OT  always  as  you  see  us  now, 

I  lave  we  been  used  to  weep  and  sigh, 
We  too  have  grasped  the  sword,  I  trow. 
And  seen  astonished  foemen  fly! 

We  too  have  rushed  into  the  fray, 
For  our  belief  the  battle  braved, 
And  through  the  spears  have  fought  our 

[way,] 
And  high  the  flag  of  vict'ry  waved. 

But  generations  go  and  come, 
And  suns  arise  and  set  in  tears, 
And  we  are  weakened  now  and  dumb, 
Foregone  the  might  of  ancient  years. 

In  exile  where  the  wicked  reign, 
Our  courage  and  our  pride  expired, 
But  e'en  today  each  throbbing  vein 
With  Asmonean  blood  is  fired. 

Tho'  cruel  hands  with  mighty  flail 

Have  threshed  us,  yet  we  have  not 

blenched, 

That  fire  is  burning,  still  unquenched. 

Our  fall  is  great,  our  fall  is  real, 
(You  need  but  look  on  us  to  tell!) 
Yet  in  us  lives  the  old  Ideal 
Which  all  the  nations  shall  not  quell. 


WIDOWS'   FAMILIES 

Pensioned  and  Otherwise 

By  William  H.  Matthews 

DIRECTOR,  DEPARTMENT  OF  FAMILY  WELFARE,   NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION  FOR  IMPROVING  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  POOR 


WE  have  not  been  engaged  in 
relief  work  for  these  many 
years  without  learning  that 
much  is  needed  in  the  lives 
of  our  people  other  than  mere  material 
relief;  that  people  do  not  always  need 
what  they  most  want,  nor  want  what 
they  most  need.  Yet  we  have  also 
learned  that,  where  the  income  of  a 
family  is  below  a  certain  point,  the  fam- 
ily must  of  necessity  deteriorate  by  rea- 
son of  insufficiency  of  food,  lack  of 
clothing,  improper  and  unfit  housing; 
that  the  lack  of  these  elementary  yet 
necessary  things  will  of  itself  mean 
dwarfed,  stunted,  inefficient  lives.  Food, 
clothing  and  shelter  are  for  the  poor, 
as  they  are  for  the  more  prosperous, 
essential  preliminaries  to  a  humanized 
life,  necessary  for  the  mere  maintenance 
of  the  functions  of  the  body  in  normal 
state.  Any  adequate  program  of  treat- 
ment of  widows  and  their  children  must 
give  assurance  that  at  least  this  "indis- 
pensable minimum"  shall  be  made  pos- 
sible to  each  and  all  alike. 

We  cannot  reasonably  hope  for  any 
upward  trend  in  families  we  would  help ; 
we  cannot  hope  for  results  by  way  of 
stronger,  more  resolute  bodies  anJ 
minds  which  shall  in  the  children's  later 
years  mean  a  larger  initiative,  efficiency 
and  productiveness,  unless  we  remove 
from  their  lives  today  that  constant 
crushing  anxiety  that  not  only  deadens 
hope  and  aspiration  in  the  mother's  life, 
but  also  gradually  lays  its  withering, 
paralyzing  hand  on  the  lives  of  the  chil- 
dren, creating  a  downward  pressure  on 
life  instead  of  an  upward  energy,  sap- 
ping and  undermining  the  vigor  and 
hope  of  every  member  of  the  family. 
Qualities  of  courage,  faith,  hope  and 
thrift  are  not,  generally  speaking,  bred 
and  nurtured  in  families  where  con- 
tinued poverty  of  life  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  look  upon  today  as  the 
threshold  of  a  better  tomorrow. 

In  some  cases  the  weekly  income  of  a 
family  must  of  necessity  be  supplied  en- 
tirely by  the  relief  organization  in 
charge ;  in  others,  the  organization  needs 
only  to  supplement  the  earnings  of  an 
older  child,  or  in  some  instances,  those  of 
the  mother  herself;  again,  there  may  be 
friends  or  relatives  able  and  willing  to 
assist  in  part.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
plan  made  for  the  family  must  bring  to 

'From  a  report  just  issued  by  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  New  York  city. 
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the  mother  the  assurance  of  a  definite 
weekly  income,  determined  by  an  accur- 
ate analysis  of  the  conditions  and  needs 
of  the  family  and  stlrely  sufficient  to 
supply  the  normal  demands  of  family 
life.  Any  assistance  given  must  be  ol 
sufficient  amount  so  that  the  mother  will 
not  be  required  to  work  under  conditions 
which  mean  the  breaking  of  health  and 
strength  or  the  neglect  of  her  children. 
Idle  it  is  to  deny  that  a  considerable 
number  of  people  have  become  convinced 
that  private  relief  has  failed  in  its  ef- 
forts to  deal  adequately  with  all  families 
that  find  themselves  threatened  with  or 
already  suffering  from  such  conditions 
of  life,  particularly  in  those  homes  where 
distress  has  crowded  and  crushed  its 
way  by  reason  of  the  sickness  and  death 
of  the  main  breadwinner  of  the  family. 
Evidence  of  such  decision  is  seen  in  the 
various  acts  of  legislation  that  have  al- 
ready been  passed  in  many  states,  hav- 
ing for  their  purpose  the  alleviating  and 
removing  of  such  distress  through  funds 
to  be  gathered  and  administered  by  city, 
county,  or  state,  as  also  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissions  in  other  cities  and 
states  for  the  purpose  of  studying  pres-  ' 
ent  conditions  with  a  view  of  recom- 
mending like  legislation. 

The  Pension  Policy 

As  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  ade- 
quately caring  for  women  and  children 
who  find  themselves  in  or  near  poverty 
by  reason  of  the  death  of  the  head  oT 
the  family,  we  may  assume  there  is  no 
difference  of  opinion.  For  some  years 
several  of  the  better  equipped  private 
relief  societies  have  been  following 
that  policy  with  at  least  a  few  of 
their  families,  increasing  the  number 
each  year  as  their  funds  permitted.  The 
New  York  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  has  been  one 
of  these.  In  records  ten  years  old  one 
may  read  of  instances  where  regular 
weekly  allowances  were  being  made  to 
mothers  to  the  end  that  they  and  their 
children  might  remain  together  and  that 
they  might  not  feel  the  necessity  of 


working  beyond  their  strength  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  homes.  Yet  it  was 
not  until  1912  that  the  association  en- 
tered upon  this  "pension  policy"  on  any 
large  scale. 

We  need  not  waste  time  here  in 
discussing  the  correctness  of  the  term. 
No  vital  distinction  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween sums  paid  in  this  way  and  those 
paid  in  ordinary  relief.  Pensions  differ 
in  that  they  are  expected  to  be  adequate 
to  meet  all  the  necessities  of  family  life, 
are  paid  regularly,  are  assured  to  the 
mother  for  a  definite  period  of  time, 
thus  relieving  her  from  worry  and  en- 
abling her  to  adjust  her  expenses  to  her 
income.  It  is  doubtful  whether  widows' 
pensions  can  be  dissociated  from  the 
idea  of  relief.  In  fact,  does  any  pro- 
gram having  for  its  purpose  the  relief 
of  the  afflicted,  the  caring  for  the  aged, 
the  succoring  of  the  widowed  and 
fatherless,  give  any  promise  of  such  dis- 
sociation unless  it  be  a  comprehensive 
plan  of  social  insurance  to  which  all 
shall  make  contribution? 

But  the  name  is  not  so  important  as 
the  method  of  administration,  the  spirit 
in  which  the  pensions  are  given  and 
received.  It  will  always  be  a  fair  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  it  is  relief  itself  or 
the  methods  by  which  it  is  adminis- 
tered that  encourage  dependency  and 
create  pauperism.  There  is  always  the 
danger  that  in  our  dread  of  making 
people  dependent  we  shall  cease  to  do 
good  for  fear  of  doing  harm. 

But  there  are  in  this  city,  as  in  others, 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who  have 
received  and  are  now  receiving  years  of 
education  in  preparatory  schools,  col- 
leges and  post-graduate  schools  by  aid 
of  scholarships  and  money  grants.  They 
are  given  these  funds  in  the  hope  and 
belief  that  they  will  some  day  make  re- 
turn to  the  community  in  the  way  of  use- 
ful, helpful  lives.  The  assumption  is 
that  they  will. 

In  precisely  the  same  spirit  should  we 
supply  in  adequate  measure  an  income 
to  the  families  under  discussion  that 
shall  give  opportunity  for  education, 
health  and  all  desirable  development  to 
these  boys  and  girls  until  they  at  least 
arrive  at  working  age,  believing  that  such 
investment  will  be  returned  in  the  way 
of  healthy,  vigorous,  red-blooded  work- 
ers, that  it  is  an  insurance  against 
under-vitalized,  stunted,  inefficient  bod- 
ies, against  breakage  and  wastage  of 
future  citizenship,  against  an  increase 
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in  that  part  of  our  juvenile  population 
that  ever  keeps  busy  the  machinery  of 
juvenile  courts,  truancy  schools,  re- 
formatories and  other  like  institutions. 

Administered  in  this  spirit  it  will 
make  little  difference  whether  we  call 
them  "pensions,"  "mothers'  allowances," 
"compensations  to  mothers,"  or  by  some 
other  more  pleasing  name.  Until  the  in- 
come needed  for  the  maintenance  and 
enforcement  of  a  fair  standard  of  life 
is  assured  there  can  be  no  foundation 
upon  which  the  visitor  from  the  relief 
organization,  the  nurse,  the  dietitian, 
can  work. 

With  this  hope  and  belief  the  New 
York  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor  is  adding  to  its 


CEVKN  nationalities  are  represented 
in  the  mothers  of  this  group.  Ire- 
land was  the  birthplace  of  14,  the  United 
States  and  Italy  of  12  each,  England  of 
2,  Russia,  Sweden  and  Switzerland,  each, 
of  one.  With  one  exception,  all  have 
been  residents  of  the  United  States  for 
ten  years  or  longer.  In  practically 
every  instance  residence  has  been  in 
New  York  city.  These  facts,  however, 
have  not  determined  the  granting  of  a 
pension. 

The  average  age  of  these  women  at 
their  husbands'  death  was  37  years,  6 
months. 

Eight  mothers  of  this  group  spend 
part  of  their  time  at  work  outside  their 
homes.  We  have  deemed  it  wise  for 
mothers  to  engage  in  work  away  from 
home  only  to  a  small  extent,  believing 
that  the  care  of  home  and  children  called 
for  their  whole  time  and  strength.  The 
total  hours  of  those  who  thus  work  are 
L~2  per  week  and  the  total  wages  per 
week,  $30.50.  The  occupations  are  wash- 
ing and  cleaning  in  four  cases;  of  the 
other  four,  one  is  an  office  attendant. 
one  is  in  a  millinery  store,  one  is  a  wait- 
and  one  helps  at  a  milk  station. 
In  each  of  these  instances  proper  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  watchful  care 
of  the  children  by  relatives  or  friends 
while  the  mother  is  away. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  these  moth^ 
ers  should  be  expected  to  work  where 
home  demands  are  not  urgent  and  where 
the  age  of  the  children  is  not  such  as  to 
require  considerable  oversight,  to  which 
are  inclined  to  reply  that  it  is  the 
presence  of  children  in  the  home  that 
makes  home  demands  urgent  and  that  all 
children  require  oversight,  irrespective 
of  their  age.  In  making  decisions  as 
.vhether  the  mother  might  safely 
spend  some  time  in  gainful  occupa- 
tion away  from  home,  we  have  striven 
to  keep  clearly  in  our  mind  as  well 
as  in  the  mother's,  that  her  first  duty 
lay  in  the  proper  rearing  of  her  children. 

Ry  working  at  home  10  mothers  are 
Mipplement  their  income.  Three 


pension  list  each  month  as  many  widows' 
families  as  its  funds  make  possible.  50 
pensions  have  been  granted  since  De- 
cember, 1912.1  Of  these,  7  have  been 
discontinued,  3  by  reason  of  the  moth- 
er's remarriage,  3  because  increase  in 
age  and  earning  ability  of  children  made 
the  family  self-supporting;  and  1  be- 
cause of  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
mother's  immorality.  43  families  remain 
on  the  association's  pension  list.  It  must 
not  be  concluded  that  these  constitute  all 
of  the  widows'  families  receiving  some 
definite  allowance  each  week  in  the  way 
of  money  or  relief  in  kind.  Of  these  we 
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do  plain  sewing,  3  wash,  2  finish  cloth- 
ing, one  embroiders,  and  one  is  a  mil- 
liner. Their  total  wages  per  week 
amount  to  $33.75.  Seven  other  women 
are  janitrcsses,  and  receive  free  rent. 

That  economic  breakdown  comes  in 
many  of  these  families  before  widow- 
hood, where  the  long  sickness  of  the 
father  has  made  necessary  an  appeal  to 
relief-giving  agencies,  is  a  fact  well 
known  to  social  workers.  In  the  case 
of  these  43  families.  19  had  received  no 
charitable  assistance  so  far  as  we  could 
ascertain,  previous  to  the  time  of  widow- 
hood ;  9  had  applied  for  assistance  for  a 
short  period  (6  months  or  less)  before 
the  husband's  death,  the  loss  of  his 
wages  through  sickness  having  thrown 
the  family  below  the  level  of  self-sup- 
port; the  remaining  15  appear  on  our 
own  records  or  those  of  other  relief 
agencies  as  having  sought  assistance  in 
previous  emergencies  ranging  in  periods 
from  one  to  several  years.  In  nearly  all 
cases  where  the  economic  breakdown  oT 
the  family  had  become  serious  before 
the  death  of  the  father,  we  find  that 
tuberculosis  was  the  sickness  and  the 
cause  of  death.  Twenty-two  of  the  43 
fathers  died  of  tuberculosis. 

Efforts  to  Restore  Health 

Most  persistent  and  painstaking  have 
been  the  efforts  of  visitors  and  nurses 
to  restore  the  broken  health  of  the  moth- 
ers whose  minds  and  bodies  bore  the 
traces  of  stress  and  strain  during  the 
protracted  illness  of  Ihe  father.  Preju- 
dice of  some  of  the  women  against  pub- 
lic health  agencies,  lamentable  failure  at 
times  to  realize  the  need  of  continued 
hospital  treatment, — these  had  to  be  pa- 
tiently, kindly  softened  and  over- 
come. Not  all  these  mothers  are  today 
in  good  health.  Educational  nurses 

'Since  this  article  was  prepared,  the  A.  I. 
C.  P.  ha«  irranf'l  twelve  more  pensions. 


will  speak  later.  It  does  mean  that  in 
these  43  pensioned  families,  the  associa- 
tion is  supplementing  or  providing  in 
full  an  income  adequate  to  provide  the 
necessities  of  life  and  to  make  possible 
a  fairly  high  standard  of  home  and 
child  care,  and  that  the  work  being  done 
by  the  mother  outside  of  her  house- 
hold duties  is,  neither  in  kind  nor 
amount,  endangering  her  health  or  caus- 
ing her  to  neglect  her  children.3 

As  briefly  as  possible,  and  in  so  far 
as  they  lend  themselves  to  statistical 
tabulation,  let  us  set  down  some  of  the 
more  salient  facts  pertaining  to  these  43 
families  and  picture  as  accurately  as  we 
can  the  results  achieved  by  this  experi- 
ment. 


must  continue  to  visit  many  of  the  homes 
for  some  time  yet.  But  trampings  back 
and  forth  to  dispensaries,  clinics  and 
hospitals  are  growing  less,  and  treat- 
ment is  being  watched  and  followed  by 
the  association's  nurses. 

The  opinions  of  doctors,  nurses  and 
visitors  who  have  been  responsible  for 
the  treatment  of  mothers  in  this  group, 
show  the  health  condition  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: 


hraltli    good  ................  23 

Under  attention  of  tuber  •ulo»l»  clinics  9 

BroncoltU    .......................  1 

Kxtreme    nerronaneaa    ..............  2 

Ruptured   ........................  2 

Occasion*!    rheumatlam    ............  X 

Vartcoae  relni    ....................  1 

43 

There  are  191  children  in  all  the  43 
families,  averaging  4.4  per  family.  The 
largest  family  has  8;  the  smallest,  2. 
Seventeen  are  boys  over  14;  8  girls 
over  14.  The  others  are  under  14  years. 
Of  the  17  boys  over  14  years,  8  are  at 
work  at  the  following  occupations  and 
weekly  wages  : 

Factory  ........................  $7.00 

Window  drrnwr    .................  6.00 

Krrand  boy    .....................  fl.OO 

Ofllr*  boy    .......................  n.OO 

Krrand  boy    .....................  ."•  '  »  ' 

Meuenfer     .....................  4.50 

Mptwmger  ......................  4.00 

l/lthoimphpr'i  apprentice    .........  3.00 


Of  the  8  girls  over  14,  3  are  at  work : 
1  in  a  factory  at  $5  per  week,  1  in  an 
office  at  $5  and  the  third  as  a  clerk  in 
a  store  at  $4  per  week.  The  largest 
number  of  children  working  in  1  family 
is  2.  In  33  of  the  families  no  children 
are  at  work.  In  several  instances  the 
pension  plan  has  included  the  securing 
of  a  scholarship  for  some  one  of  the 
children  in  the  family.  Much  effort  has 
been  made  to  guide  the  children  in  their 
choice  of  an  occupation  that  should  give 
promise  of  a  steady  development  of 
ability  and  consequent  earning  power. 

'It  should  be  said  also  that  our  associa- 
tion is  giving  like  care  to  several  families 
other  than  those  of  widows,  where  the 
father  is  totally  incapacitated  for  work  by 
reason  of  illness  (usually  advanced  tuber- 
culosis) or  insanity.  These  will  not  be  dis- 
cussed in  this  paper. 
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An  examination  of  the  school  records 
of  the  children  not  at  work  shows  regu- 
lar attendance  in  each  case. 

Fifteen  children  are  in  institutions. 
Five  are  committed  temporarily  because 
of  the  mother's  health;  5  are  in  hos- 
pitals for  treatment  of  tuberculosis;  5 
(boys)  are  in  correctional  institutions. 
As  the  waywardness  of  these  5  boys 
developed  before  the  association  made 
it  possible  for  the  mothers  to  remain  at 
home,  It  is  a  fair  question  whether 
earlier  action  might  not  have  prevented 
the  necessity  of  commitment. 

In  emphasizing,  as  many  relief  so- 
cieties do  today,  the  fact  that  no  chil- 
dren are  now  being  committed  to  in- 
stitutions by  reason  of  poverty  alone, 
we  must  be  sure  that  the  mothers  of 
such  children  are  not  being  required  to 
toil  beyond  their  strength  to  supply  an 
income  necessary  to  their  family's  main- 
tenance ;  that  the  lives  of  mother  and 
children  are  not  being  impoverished  by 
the  business  of  making  a  livelihood. 

Medical  Care 

The  health  of  the  children  in  all  but 
4  of  the  43  families  needed  medical  and 
nursing  attention  when  they  came  under 
our  care. 

Today  the  opinion  of  doctors  and 
nurses  is  that  in  26  of  the  43  families 
the  children  are  all  in  good  health.  In 
the  other  17  families: 

9  children    must    be    closely    watched    and . 
treated  for  possible  development  of  tuber- 
culosis. 

4  are  affected  with  slight   heart  trouble. 

2  are    suffering    from    infantile    paralysis. 

J  are  afflicted  with  trachoma. 

:'•   are   crippled. 

1  is  mentally  deficient. 

From  three  of  the  families  in  which 
all  of  the  children  are  now  reported  as 
in  good  health,  children  have,  at  our 
nurses'  direction,  spent  periods  at  Otis- 
ville  or  at  preventoria  and  are  now  at 
home  well. 

The  combined  total  weekly  income  of 
the  43  families  before  the  illness  of 
the  father  was  $653.45,  an  average  per 
family  of  $15.19.  The  range  of  weekly 
wages  of  the  men  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


Number  earning  $8  to  $10  per  n 


tek 


$10  "  $12 
$12  "  $1  t 
$14  "  $1H 
$10  "  $18 
$18  per  week  or  over 


<   5 

3 

10 

14 

1 
10 

43 


These  figures  represent  the  men  at  full 
working  capacity  and  not  when  illness 
had  incapacitated  them  for  regular  work. 
It  is  well  known  that  at  such  times  the 
wife  often  supplements  the  income  by 
going  out  to  work.  But  even  such  com- 
bined effort  often  fails  to  keep  the 
family  income  to  the  point  attained 
when  the  husband  was  in  full  health. 

Today,  the  combined  total  weekly  in- 
come of  the  43  families  is  $570.61,  an 
average  per  family  of  $13.27.  This  in- 
come is  obtained  from  the  following 
sources : 

$111.0(1,  19%,  is  earned  by  the  mothers  In- 
cluding the  free  rent  of  jani- 
tress  service  in  7  families  and 
money  received  from  12  board- 
ers or  lodgers  in  9  families 
(9  of  the  12  lodgers  being  re- 
latives). 

54..K),       9%,  is    earned    by    the    children    of 
working  age. 

17.25,       3%,  is  given  by  church  and  church 
societies. 

17.75,       3%,  is  given   by   other  agencies    in- 
terested   in    families. 
ii.i>ii,       1%,  Is    given    by    relatives. 
:;ii4.11,     60%,  Is     supplied     in     weekly     pay- 
ments   by    the    A.     I.     c.     r. 
(The  largest  pension  is  $14.25 
a   week   to  a   mother   with    six 
children  ;   the   smallest,   $2.50  ; 
average   $34.00   per   month.) 

$570.61,   100% 

As  a  method  of  pensioning,  the  gen- 
eral rule  of  the  association  is  not  to 
pension  definitely  until  a  family  has 
been  known  to  the  Family  Welfare  De- 
partment for  a  period  of  6  months.  As- 
sistance is  given  in  other  ways,  however, 
during  the  interim.  The  pension  de- 
cision having  been  reached,  a  budget 
is  made  of  the  family  needs, — food  ex- 
pense planned  by  a  trained  dietitian,  and 
other  needs,  such  as  rent,  clothing,  etc., 
usually  determined  by  the  visitor  in  con- 
sultation with  the  mother.  The  other 
sources  of  income  are  ascertained,  effort 
being  made  to  secure  co-operation  from 
relatives,  churches  or  other  agencies  in- 
terested in  the  family.  The  difference 
between  such  combined  sources  of  in- 
come and  the  need  of  the  family  is  then 
supplied  by  the  association.  The  pension 
amount  is  always  paid  in  weekly  instal- 
ments, a  visit  being  made  to  the  home 
for  such  purpose. 

The  standard  or  diet  required  for 
normal  conditions  as  determined  by 
Atwater  demands  an  allowance  for  sea- 
son, age,  sex,  growth  and  occupation. 
This  requirement  has  been  studied  by 
our  dietitians  also  in  relation  to  home 


conditions,  experience  of  other  workers 
and  the  changing  cost  of  living. 

Atwater  uses  the  working  man  as  his 
unit  in  fixing  the  necessary  amount  of 
food.  The  association,  following  his 
lead,  adopts  the  working  man  as  its 
unit  of  cost,  as  do  many  other  workers 
in  similar  fields. 

The  allowance  for  food  according  to 
the  dietitian's  schedule,  is  $0.27  for 
the  man,  $0.26  for  the  mother  and  each 
child  over  14,  $0.08  for  the  children 
under  two  years.  Where  tuberculosis 
or  other  pathological  conditions  exist, 
the  necessity  of  increased  feeding  is 
usually  made  by  an  increased  allow- 
ance. But  this  is,  we  believe,  the  low- 
est sum  at  which  a  theoretically  ade- 
quate diet  may  be  fixed. 

Dietaries  are  made  practically  ade- 
quate by  the  ability  of  the  dietitian  in 
adapting  them  to  the  conditions  of  each 
family,  through  practical  instruction 
given  the  women  in  their  homes  con- 
cerning the  care  and  cooking  of  food. 
and  in  the  prevention  of  waste. 

Allowances 

The  question  of  rent  is  usually  one 
of  facing  actual  conditions.  When  the 
visitor  reports  that  the  family  is  in 
fairly  satisfactory  quarters,  the  rent  is 
taken  as  it  stands.  Otherwise  the  bud- 
get provides  for  any  additional  rent  in- 
volved in  moving  the  family  to  better 
quarters. 

Experience  fixes  the  items  of  fuel  and 
light  at  $2  per  month  for  summer,  $3 
for  autumn  and  $4  to  $5  for  winter. 

The  allowance  made  for  clothing  is 
$2  per  month  for  older  members  of  a 
family,  with  a  decreasing  proportion  for 
the  others. 

In  sundries  there  is  the  same  difficulty 
as  in  clothing — a  lack  of  standards. 
The  size  of  the  family  and  individuality 
of  each  member  must  be  considered.  An 
allowance  of  from  $2  to  $3  per  month 
is  now  made  as  the  "irreducible  mini- 
mum." 

Although  inclined  to  discourage  the 
insuring  of  children  under  our  present 
expensive  methods  of  industrial  insur- 
ance, the  association  generally  continues 
to  pay  insurance  already  taken  out  in 
these  families,  because  no  satisfactory 
substitute  has  yet  been  provided.  This 


TWO  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION'S   BUDGET  FORMS 


Where  the  A.  I.  0.  P.  supplies  the  entire  income 

Mother  and  6  children,  oldest  13  years  of  age,  youngest  2  years  ;  1 

in   sanatorium. 
FAMILY  BUDGET 

MONTHLY    KXPEXDITI; 

Kent   $1 

Food  . . 
Fuel      ) 


boy 


MONTHLY   INCOME 
Woman    earns 
Children    earn 
Lodger 


Church  —  gives  occasional  aid  in 

clothing. 
Other  societies    .............. 

A.  I.  C.  P.  Pension  ...........       $57.00 


Light     f 

Clothing 

Carfare 

Lunches 

Dues 

Insurance 

Sundries 


2.00 
0.00 

,  nn 

s.OO 


Tola!. 


$57.00 


2.00 
2.00 

$07.00 


Where  the  A.  t.  C.  P.  supplements  the  income 

Mother  and  8  children,  oldest  16  years,  youngest  6  years. 

FAMILY  BUDGET 


MONTHLY  INCOME 

Woman  earns    $14.00 

Boy  earns    24.00 


Lodger    

Church   

(and  clothing  occasionally) 

Ilelntivca    .  .    

Otner  societies   

A    I.  (..   P.   Pension 


8.00 


37.00 


MONTHLY   EXPENDITURES 

Rent     $15.50 

Food     44.64 

Fuel    3.00 

Light    1.00 

Clothing     11.00 

Carfare  (to  work)  2.00 

Lunches   

Dues   

Insurance 2.00 

Sundries 3.00 


Total $83.00 


$82.14 


Widows'  Families 


Do  Widows'  Pensions  Pay  ?      Three  Answers 

,_ 

11. 

III. 

I    aiu    very    thankful    fur    what    has 

"I  read  your  letter  orer  and  OTer  for 

"I    am   proud    to   think    that    you   are 

been  done  for  my  family  and  myself  In 

It  gmre  me  such  a  pleasure  to  think  of 

taking  great   Interest  In   my   Dear   Chll 

keeping    our    Home    together.       1    tried 

•omeone  thinking  of  our  welfare  In  your 

dren  ft  myself.     Your  Assistance  of  10$ 

nfter   my   Husband   died   to  go   to  work 

Bunding.      We   are   all   well   and   happy 

weekly   has  certenaly   made  an   improve- 

.very day  and  make  a  living  for  ut  which 

and  living  nicely  for  ones  of  our  mean's. 

ment   with    us   every    way,   for   we   have 

1    found   was   rery   hard   to   do   ami   at 

my    children    has    grown   so    lately    and 

plenty  to  eat  and  lots  of  milk  to  drink, 

wne  time  try  to  take  care  of  my  Home 

iloes  many  a  little  thing  for  me.     I  am 

and  clothing  for  children,  tbelr  appetite 

and  Children.    My  health  broke  down.    I 

very    proud   of    them   but   erery    mother 

Is    Increasing     are    fat     and     stronger, 

was   unable   to  work.     Then   the  awful 

feels    the    same    towards    her    children. 

health   Is  better.      I   hare   not   the  drag 

thought    came   before   me   of    baring    to 

I  would  hare  no  home  but  for  you.  Its 

as    1    had   nor   worry,   as    I    hare    more 

break  up  our  home  and  put  my  Children 

you  *  all  of  you   have  kept  me.     The 

time  for  home  what   I  did  not  have  to 

In   an    Institution.     Hiss   who   at 

visitor's    I    cannot   find   words   for   them 

attend    to    tbelr   clothing   and    mending 

that    time   was   my    rid  tor    made    plans 

for  my  gratitude  toward*  them  not  only 

keep   them  clean  also   the   home   I   bare 

for   me   that   made   me  feel   rery   happy 
both  for  my  Children's  sake  and  my  own. 

what  they  gare  me  but  gare  ye  such  an 
Idea    to    lire    they    hare    helped    me    In 

It  cosey  and  comfortable  ft  we  are  all 
well  and  happy  at   present.     I   think  If 

Sly  boys  are  not  strong  boys  and  need  a 

••rery  ways  It  always  sssfls  me  feel  good 

you   bad   not  come   to  my   assistance   I 

mother's    car*    what    they    cannot    give 

when   they   came   to  set  Be   the   taught 

would  hare  been   In  my  grave  by   this 

them   In   an   Institution.      I   hope   I   will 

me   lots  of  things   that  I   would   nerer 

and   I   think   If  other   mothers  goes   by 

lire    to   see    the   time    my   boys   will    be 

know   of   I    wonder   many   and   many   a 

your  Instructions  they  also  will  find  Im- 

able to  thank  you  and  show  their  appre- 

time If  rv.T  I   will                     .  thow  my 

provement    In    their    homes    as    I    bare 

ciation  of  the  good  that  has  been  done 

ajipnx  .»  '..".ml*   them    I   speak    to 

done  and  I   thank  Miss  and  Miss 

for  us.   In  keeping  our  little  Horn.- 

my    children    mauy    a    time   about    them 

—  for  Instructing  me  bow  to  cook  and 

get  her. 

I   hope  my  little  girl  will  be  something 

lay  my  money  out. 

Tours   Very    Sincerely." 

•iirm  some  day. 

I    remain   yours   Sincerely," 

Yours  Most   Respectfully," 

:  the  problems  oi  relief  concern- 
ing which  there  is  much  difference  oi 
opinion. 

Ability  to  spend  a  stated  income  wise- 
ly is  not  uniform  among  these  mothers 
to  any  greater  degree,  perhaps,  than 
among  other  circles.  Some  will  plan 
wisely,  buy  advantageously,  cook  well ; 
others  will  not.  Malnutrition  resulting 
from  too  frequent  buying  from  a  delica- 
tessen store  or  push-cart  or  from  poor 
cooking,  may  be  quite  as  evil  in  its  re- 
sults as  that  which  comes  from  under- 
feeding. 

Ignorance,  it  may  be,  which  gives 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  but  not 
of  the  kind  which  has  body-building  and 
health-keeping  value ;  love,  it  may  be, 
yet  love  without  knowledge,  that  feeds 
children  on  buns,  pickles  and  coffee; 
carelessness  sometimes,  which  allows 
'lirt  to  accumulate  and  food  to  become 
unfit  for  use.  Again,  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  some  mothers  might  be 
tempted  to  cut  down  the  amount  allowed 
for  food  for  the  sake  of  spending  more 
on  dress  or  amusements.  To  guard 
against  these  possible  situations,  the 
dietitian  often  visits  the  home  to  make 
suggestions  as  to  buying,  to  give  de- 
tailed lessons  in  cooking  if  desired. 
Sewing  teachers  are  also  used  to  give 
instruction  to  the  mothers  and  to 
older  girls  of  the  families.  The  ob- 
ject of  all  this  personal  work  whe- 
ther it  bt  done  by  relief  visitor,  nurse 
or  dietitian,  is  the  building  up  of  self- 
reliance,  creating  stability  in  the  family 
life,  giving  people  knowledge  that  shall 
bring  with  it  power  and  responsibility 


for  planning  and  shaping  their  own 
lives. 

Finally,  before  leaving  this  question 
of  the  budget,  we  wish  to  emphasize 
that  in  every  case  the  personal  factor 
must  be  more  or  less  considered. 

Some  families  found  it  possible  be- 
fore the  father's  death  to  live  on  a 
slightly  smaller  expenditure  than  that 
which  we  estimated.  Whether  the  re- 
sult meant  under- feeding  in  that  family, 
can  be  determined  only  by  exact  knowl- 
edge of  physical  conditions.  This  knowl- 
edge would  also  determine  the  advis- 
ability of  increasing  the  relief  in  such 
families.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
families,  accustomed  to  a  slightly  larger 
income,  could  make  the  readjustment 
only  after  they  had  received  much 
education.  The  allowance  made  for 
meeting  a  deficit  of  income  in  such 
families  must  be  based  upon  the  most 
complete  and  accurate  data  possible. 

Results 

In  answering  the  question,  "What  re- 
sults show  in  families  where  the  pro- 
gram just  outlined  has  been  followed?" 
we  have  depended  not  only  on  a  study  of 
case  records,  valuable  as  these  are;  we 
have  drawn  our  conviction  as  to  the 
progress  which  these  families  have 
made,  the  promise  and  hope  resident  in 
them,  from  more  vital  sources.  We  of- 
fer the  careful  conclusions  of  visitors 
who  have  been  dealing  at  first  hand  with 
all  these  people,  who  in  daily  contact 
have  come  to  know  every  member  of 
every  family,  who  by  friendliness  and 
companionship  have  won  their  way  into 


the  lives  of  "their  people  ,  from  nur.si-s 
who  have  toiled'unsparingly  to  restore 
health  and  courage  to  mothers  and  to 
secure  disease-resisting  bodies  for  little- 
children  ;  and  from  dietitians  who  have 
instructed  the  mothers  in  buying,  caring 
for  and  preparing  food. 

The  conviction  of  these  experienced 
workers  is  that  there  has  been  a  decided 
and  practical  trend  upward,  that  these 
families  have  made  progress — physical; 
mental  and  moral;  that  money  invested 
in  them  is  returning  interest  in  lives 
made  stronger,  ambition  kindled,  cour- 
age renewed,  outlook  broadened;  that 
this  adequate  relief,  plus  personal  inter- 
est and  ministration,  means  to  the  chil- 
dren an  opportunity  they  are  not  failing 
to  improve, — the  opportunity  to  grow 
into  healthy,  honest,  capable  manhood, 
and  into  gentle,  intelligent,  healthy, 
homemaking  womanhood. 

There  is  yet  a  third  source  of  re- 
liable information  about  the  results  of 
our  pension  policy.  From  the  mothers 
themselves  there  come  to  us  almost 
daily  messages  and  letters  telling  us 
what  this  help  and  friendship  has  meant 
to  them  and  to  their  children — stories 
of  the  resurrection  of  hope,  courage  and 
joy  of  living  in  lives  once  bare  and 
monotonous  from  constant  anxiety, 
hardship  and  struggle;  stories  that  tell 
of  families  released  from  a  deadening 
poverty  of  life  and  environment  and 
given  at  least  a  fair  chance  to  throw  off 
the  shackles  and  to  fight  their  way  out 
of  the  blight  into  the  light.  From  our 
mail  of  the  last  few  days  we  take  the 
messages  given  at  the  top  of  this  page. 
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DUT  there  is  another  picture. 

On  February  1,  1914,  the  associa- 
tion had  under  its  care  659  widows.  Of 
this  number  185  were  childless  and  many 
aged ;  they  are  not  included  in  this  study. 
Of  the  remaining  474,  43  are — as  just 
shown — pensioned.  What  of  the  re- 
maining 431  ? 

In  the  personnel  of  this  group  17  na- 
tionalities are  represented — chiefly  Italy, 
Germany,  Ireland  and  the  United  States. 
Their  average  age  at  the  husband's 
death  was  35.  In  occupation  and  wages 
there  is  but  little  variation — office  clean- 
ing, washing  for  the  majority,  laundry 
work  for  those  physically  hardy.  Many 
of  the  women  who  follow  these  more 
strenuous  and  regular  occupations  lose 
their  positions  periodically  because  oT 
sickness  or  home  cares. 

A  few  other  women  meet  all  or  part 
of  their  rent  by  janitress  service.  In 
all,  192,  or  44%,  work  away  from  home. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  of  the  43  pen- 
sioned, mothers,  only  7,  or  17%,  worked 
away  from  home. 

In  this  group  are  1,572  children,  an 
average  of  3.6  per  family.  Of  these  200 
are  girls  over  14;  194  boys  over  14.  The 
tendency  is  to  get  these  children  to 
work  as  soon  as  school  grade  permits. 
This  is  not  because  parents  and  visitors 
are  indifferent  to  education,  but  because 
the  children  must  supplement  the  family 
income  as  early  as  possible.  Of  the 
bays  over  15  years,  131  earn  an  average 
of  $5.68  each  per  week.  Of  the  girls 
over  14,  106  earn  an  average  of  $5-$8 
each  per  week. 

Twenty-four  children  from  20  fami- 
lies are  in  reformatory  institutions  be- 
cause of  truancy  and  waywardness.  The 
explanation  of  this  given  by  our  visitors 
is  "inability  of  the  mothers  to  control 
their  children." 

Medical  and  nursing  service  has  been 
given  to  children  of  347  families. 
Twenty  children  are  at  present  in  in- 
stitutions for  restoring  health.  Our  ex- 
perience with  children  of  the  pensioned 
group  leads  us  to  believe  that  in  the 
large  number  of  cases  the  lesser  ail- 
ments that  keep  these  mothers  in  at- 
tendance upon  clinics  and  dispensaries 
are  traceable  to  insufficiency  and  uncer- 
tainty of  income. 

Many  of  the  families  are  living  in 
more  or  less  congested  quarters  and  tm- 


are  not  ready  to  say  that  all  of 
these  families  should  be  so  treated 
at  once.  Many  of  them,  we  believe, 
should.  We  are  well  aware  that  adequacy 
of  treatment  cannot  be  wholly  measured 
in  figures  of  dollars  and  cents;  that  suf- 
ficiency of  income  in  one  family  may 
simply  mean  that  the  mother  or  the 
children  are  working  when  they  should 
be  at  home  or  in  school:  or  again,  that 


III.   The 

Non-Pensioned 

Group 


der  conditions  that  smack  not  of  clean- 
liness of  living.  Lack  of  better  accom- 
modations at  a  reasonable  price  in  the 
neighborhood  where  they  prefer  to  live 
by  reason  of  strong  local  ties,  as  also 
from  the  natural  desire  to  be  near  their 
work  that  both  time  and  carfare  may 
be  saved  in  going  back  and  forth — this 
makes  improvement  in  this  respect  most 
difficult.  Further,  janitress  service, 
which  means  free  rent,  is  for  many  of 
these  women  the  surest  source  of  in- 
come; but  apartments  given  for  that 
purpose  are  often  in  the  least  desirable 
part  of  the  building.  34  of  the  431  fam- 
ilies are  fortunate  enough  to  have  bath- 
rooms in  their  dwellings;  327  have  ac- 
cess only  to  hall  toilets.  The  average 
rent  paid  per  family  is  approximately 
$12. 

Family  Earnings 

The  average  weekly  income  per  fam- 
ily in  this  group  was,  before  the  father's 
illness,  $14.16.  Some  men  earned  only 
$6  a  week  or  less;  some  earned  $18  and 
over,  but  the  low  wages  of  the  majority 
may  well  be  given  as  one  reason  why 
the  families  became  more  or  less  de- 
pendent, for  insufficient  income  means 
insufficient  food,  shelter  and  clothing, 
and  hence  exposure  to  the  diseases  that 
prey  on  under-fed,  poorly  clothed,  and 
badly  housed  people.  Of  these  diseases, 
tuberculosis  took  the  lives  of  173  (40%) 
of  the  fathers;  pneumonia,  44  (10%); 
heart-disease,  34  (8%)  ;  industrial  ac- 
cidents, 23  (5%)  ;  Bright's  disease, 
22  (5%).  Long  illness  of  the  fath- 
er meant  in  many  cases  not  only 
stress  and  strain  and  the  down-dragging 
pull  of  poverty  before  his  death,  but 
also  using  up  of  savings  that  in  a  few 
cases  had  been  accumulated.  As  a 
result,  the  mother  passed  into  widow- 
hood and  the  children  into  half  orphan- 
hood with  bodies  under-vitalized,  energy 
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sapped  and  mind  and  hearts  at  low  ebb. 

That  disease  found  progress  easier  in 
some  instances  by  reason  of  intemper- 
ate habits  is  true.  A  drink  at  morning, 
noon  and  night  seemed  the  easy  and 
quick  way  to  cut  fatigue  and  give  stim- 
ulus for  the  day's  work.  But  the  story 
of  many  of  these  men  show  them  fight- 
ing on  bravely  to  the  last  until  tired, 
diseased  bodies  refused  longer  to  be 
coerced;  the  mother  meanwhile  supple- 
menting by  her  work  the  lessened  in- 
come, and  the  relief  agencies  stepping 
in  when  the  family  fell  at  last  below  the 
self-sustaining  line. 

In  many  instances  some  time  elapsed 
between  the  date  of  the  husband's  death 
and  that  on  which  the  families  applied 
or  were  referred  to  us  for  assistance. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  insurance  had  been  carried  by 
many  of  the  men.  But  where  insurance 
was  less  than  $200,  it  was  consumed  at 
once  by  funeral  expenses  and  debts  con- 
tracted during  the  illness.  Death  bene- 
fits from  lodges,  contributions  by  em- 
ployers and  fellow  employes  were  re- 
ceived in  some  cases.  Sick  benefits  were 
received  in  only  33  of  the  entire  431  fam- 
ilies. We  cannot  discuss  here  the  bear- 
ing of  these  figures  on  the  need  for 
some  form  of  social  insurance  which 
shall  meet  the  contingencies  that  sick- 
ness brings  to  the  wage-earning  part  of 
the  community.  Of  the  23  industrial 
accident  cases,  damages  were  received 
in  13;  5  suits  are  still  pending. 

A  careful  study  of  the  monthly  bud- 
gets of  these  431  families  compared  with 
those  of  the  43  pensioned  families  show- 
ed that  the  additional  amount  that  would 
be  necessary  for  the  431  families  to 
maintain  the  standard  of  living  set 
for  our  pensioned  families  would  be 
$6,062.87  per  month.  In  some  families 
the  income  is  equal  to  or  in  excess  of 
the  necessary  expenditures.  In  others, 
the  income  is  considerably  below  the 
amount  necessary  to  maintain  the  stand- 
ard made  possible  to  the  43  pensioned 
families. 

So  much  for  a  brief  review  of  the 
present  circumstances  of  these  431  fam- 
ilies. The  question  arises,  Should  an 
effort  be  made  to  treat  all  our  widows' 
families  on  the  basis  on  which  we  treat 
the  43?  Should  all  these  families  ulti- 
mately be  pensioned? 


insufficiency  of  income  may  mean  that 
some  individuals  in  the  family  are  -not 
doing  all  that  they  should.  Again,  it 
may  well  be  that  some  few  of  these 
homes  are  of  a  character  that  would 
make  any  effort  unwise  to  keep  them 
intact.  Poor  as  institutions  may  be  as 


substitutes  for  family  life,  there  is  no 
question  that  they  are  better  than  oc- 
casional homes  with  which  we  have  ac- 
quaintance. 

Yet  in  making  decision  as  to  what 
family  shall  be  accorded  aid  in.  the  form 
of  a  pension  and  what  family  shall  not, 
we  must  not  attempt  that  impossible 
tiling — drawing  an  arbitrary  line  be- 
tween a  fit  and  an  unfit  mother.  In 
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a  few  cases  the  facts  will  be  palpably 
plain.  In  many  others  quite  the  opposite 
will  be  true,  and  any  early  attempt  to 
judge  too  finely  between  deserving  and 
undeserving,  worthy  and  unworthy, 
promising  and  unpromising,  will  tend  as 
always,  to  make  the  administration  of 
>uch  relief  unequal,  if  not  degrading. 
Friendship  won  by  continuous  ser- 
vice,— that  alone  can  determine  merit. 
From  the  ordeal  of  the  average  re- 
lief application  office,  where  they 
must  be  grouped  and  counted  among 

-ral  applicants  for  relief,  these 
mothers  and  children  may  well  be  spar- 
ed. Self- fault,  improvidence  and  impo- 

;i  on  their  part  should  not  be  as- 
sumed. The  most  precious  asset  to  be 
preserved  is  independence,  self-respect, 
the  finer  fibre  of  those  subjected  to 
stress  and  strain.  We  play  fast  and 
loose  with  these  qualities,  especially 
when  dealing  with  children,  when  by 
any  system  of  relief  giving  we  make  it 
necessary  for  them  to  appeal  constantly 

•idividuals  or  to  institutions  for  aid. 

I  'niformilv 

Again,  it  is  highly  important,  in  our 
opinion,  that  similar  needs  in  different 
families  should  be  met  with  some  ap- 
proach to  consistency,  that  there  should 
be  a  degree  of  uniformity  as  to  methods 
and  standards  of  treatment.  Without 
such  a  controlling  principle  there  is 
bound  to  come  unfair  discrimination ;  a 
provoking  of  a  sense  of  injustice;  a 
feeling  of  bitterness  and  resentment  to- 
wards a  policy  of  relief  which  gives  to 
•  >ne  family  what,  for  no  apparent,  un- 

tandahle  reason,  it  refuses  to  an- 
other. 

iin  conditions  to  be  met  by  those 

-ing  aid  must,  of  course,  be  made: 
but  these  should  be  of  a  nature  easily 
understood  by  all — a  statistical  state- 
ment establishing  beyond  question  the 
fact  of  widowhood,  the  number  and 
ages  of  the  children,  the  resources  and 
needs  of  the  family.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  made  plain  to  the  mother 
under  what  conditions  the  aid  is  given 
and  what  will  be  required  of  her  to  as- 
-nre  its  continuance. 

We  believe  that  a  fairly  high  stand- 
ard of  character  and  home  care  should 
be  expected  from  the  mother;  that  con- 
tinuous and  adequate  relief  should  be 
used  as  a  lever,  if  necessary,  to  lift 
md  keep  families  to  a  reasonable  stand- 
ard in  such  matters  as  care  of  health 
regular  attendance  upon  school,  ami 
treneral  conduct.  But  it  is  utterly  un- 
fair to  demand  these  things  until  we 
have  supplied  the  means  that  make  them 

ible.  just  as  unfair  as  it  would  )>r 

a   public  school   system   to  demand 

that    parents    send    their    children    to 

•chool     without     providing-    the    school 

1  Minings  to  which  they  might  send  them. 

Wr  do  not  mean  to  say  that  work  of 

i    \\ill    nn- 


sary  from  time  to  time.  It  should  deal 
with  the  health  of  the  children,  their 
progress  in  school,  and  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  home.  Women  of  high 
grade  and  of  rare  tact  and  sympathy 
are  required  for  such  work.  The  deli- 
cate needs  of  these  families  cannot  be 
met  by  clumsy,  untrained  minds  and" 
hands.  Rather  do  they  call  for  that 
which  only  people  of  fine  spirit  and  fine 
mind  can  give.  The  influence  by  which 
the  weak  are  inspired  and  strengthened 
to  overcome  temptation,  the  setting  up 
of  ideals  which  shall  enlarge  the  out- 
look on  life,  the  giving  which  carries 
with  it  the  personal  interest  and  service 
of  the  giver — this  is  the  charity  that 
overcomes  poverty. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  such  subsequent 
investigation  will  show  some  mistakes 
made.  Better  that  risk  than  the  larger 
one  of  compelling  all  to  liiy  through  a 
period  of  minute  and  trying  investigation, 
of  wearing  anxiety,  of  possible  want  at  a 
time  when  they  are  least  able  to  bear  it. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  there  will  arise 
occasion  when  there  will  be  need  of  rigid 
interference  with  the  wishes  of  the  par- 
ent. The  safety  of  the  whole  commun- 
may,  at  times,  plainly  require  the 
removal  to  an  institution,  the  placing 
under  custodial  or  probationary  care, 
"f  this  or  that  member  of  the  family  dis- 
tinctly unsound  or  unfit  in  mind  or  body. 
A  relief  program  must  not  only  be  com- 
prehensive and  just:  it  must  also  be 
educational  and,  if  necessary,  discipli- 
nary. 

Vision  and  Action 

This  then  should  be  our  program: 
N'othing  less  than  the  treatment  of  all 
<nir  widows'  families  on  the  same  basis 
on  which  we  are  treating  the  43  which 
we  have  described. 

Believe  as  we  may  and  do  in  the  neces- 
of  accident  prevention  laws  that 
shall  protect  the  living  and  thus  reduce 
the  number  of  widows  and  dependent 
children ;  in  workmen's  compensation 
and  employers'  liability  laws  so  that  in- 
dustry shall  bear  the  expense  of  maini- 
••<!.  mangled  and  worn  out  workers;  in 
the  working  out  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  of  social  insurance  that  shall  make 
adequate  provision  against  all  insurable 
risks,  such  as  sickness,  death  and  old 
age— yet  we  cannot  let  possible  future 
solutions  blind  our  eyes  to  present  con- 
ditions that  call  for  immediate  relief,  to 
the  plain  fact  that  in  a  large  number  of 
families  today,  in  spite  of  all  the  work 
we  and  others  are  doing,  the  health  of 
both  mother  and  children  is  impaired 
and  deterioration  rather  than  rehabili- 
tation is  taking  place. 

Visions  and  prophecies  of  a  day  when, 
by  large  preventive  social  measures,  th<- 
causes  of  want  and  destitution  shall  be 
cut  away,  must  not  prevent  us  from  tak- 
ing immediate  steps  towards  remedying 
some  of  the  worst  conditions  that  have 


fallen  upon  these  women  and  children. 
These  but  follow  our  failure  in  the  past 
to  check  and  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
adverse  social  and  industrial  conditions 
which  are  in  large  part  responsible  for 
the  stress,  the  strain,  and  the  want,  that 
now  cruelly  grip  their  lives. 

A  New  Budget 

How  much  money  do  the  facts  which 
this  inquiry  discloses  indicate  would  be 
necessary  for  this  association  to  expend 
for  the  accomplishment  of  such  purpose? 
According  to  records,  it  would  have  re- 
quired an  expenditure  of  approximately 
$6,062.87  more  in  the  month  of  January 
than  was  actually  expended.  For  twelve 
months  this  would  mean  $72,754.44.  It 
would  seem,  then,  that  an  increase  in 
the  budget  of  at  least  $72,754.44  would 
be  needed  for  material  relief  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  for  widows'  families 
alone,  and  this  without  taking  account 
of  any  possible  increase  in  the  number 
that  may  come  into  our  care. 

But  further,  this  standard  of  relief 
which  we  would  apply  to  widows'  cases 
should  also  be  applied  to  certain  other 
classes  of  cases,  such  as  families  in 
which  the  breadwinner  is  totally  inca- 
pacitated for  work  either  temporarily  or 
permanently  by  chronic  sickness  or  in- 
sanity. 

Our  experience  with  the  many  fam- 
ilies in  our  care  in  which  chronic  sick- 
ness in  one  fonn  or  another  exists, 
leads  us  to  believe  that  the  necessary 
raising  of  the  standard  in  this  group 
would  require  an  additional  annual  ex- 
penditure of  approximately  $20,000.00. 
This,  added  to  the  amount  necessary  for 
widows'  cases,  makes  a  total  of  $92,- 
7 '-4.44. 

Additions  to  our  working  staff  would 
be  necessary  for  administering  this  ad- 
ditional relief.  Adequate  material  re- 
lief, however,  can  be  administered  at 
no  greater  cost  than  can  inadequate. 
Material  relief  represents  in  part  the 
tools  with  which  the  visitor  or  nurse, 
or  dietitian,  works  for  the  up-building 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  family  whose 
distress  summons  her  to  its  side.  The 
need  of  personal  service  in  addition  to 
material  relief,  that  we  need  not  again 
emphasize,  but  they  must  go  together. 
The  strength  of  one  will  give  strength 
to  the  other.  The  personal  service  ren- 
dered by  the  Good  Samaritan  to  the 
sufferer  by  the  roadside,  the  money  spent 
to  restore  him  to  health  and  efficiency, 
— one  was  as  essential  as  the  other  to 
the  accomplishment  of  that  end.  The 
service,  the  sympathy,  the  love  which 
has  gone  into  the  lives  of  the  women 
and  children  of  the  43  pensioned  fam- 
ilies has  meant  larger  accomplishment 
by  way  of  better  and  stronger  lives  be- 
cause with  it  has  gone  adequate  treat- 
ment of  material  needs.  To  all  of  our 
families  as  they  need  would  we  render 
this  combined  service. 
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Beauty 


MRS.    LINTON    A.    COX 

Friend  and  supporter  of  the  housing  move- 
ment. 

THE  family  sat  and  listened  to 
my  story  of  the  charities  con- 
ference and  the  Commercial 
Club  luncheon.  They  heard  the 
climax  without  flinching — I  was  to  go 
to  the  Legislature. 

"But  how  can  I  manage  about  leav- 
ing you?"  I  asked,  looking  from  one  to 
the  other. 

"Go!"  said  the  family.  "We'll  man- 
age all  right." 

"I  will  keep  house  and  see  to  the 
children,"  said  my  womanly  eldest 
daughter  who  was  just  out  of  school. 

"I  will  come  right  up  and  stay,"  said 
my  mother  who  had  dropped  in  for  a 
little  visit. 

Then  there  was  nothing  to  worry 
about.  My  mother  took  intense  interest 
in  my  housing  work.  How  glad  she 
was  to  contribute  to  it  in  this  way ! 

Listening  for  the  knell  of  the  tele- 
phone, to  summon  me  to  the  committee 
hearing  at  Indianapolis,  I  set  about  my 
preparation  for  absence,  I  knew  not 
how  prolonged.  Photographs,  reports 
and  clothes  were  packed  and  ready. 
Then  there  were  the  family  supplies  and 
wardrobe  to  look  after,  to  see  that  noth- 
ing lacked.  The  last  thing  was  to  tack 
a  type-written  card  on  the  wall  of  the 
nursery,  lest  some  of  my  many  direc- 
tions should  be  forgotten : 


THE  CHILDREN'S  HEAVY  UNDERWEAR 
IS  ON  THE  SECOND  SHELF  IN  THE  LINEN 

ROOM. 

BE  SURE  TO  KEEP  THEM  HOME  FROM 
SCHOOL  IF  IT  STORMS. 

IN  CASE  OF  SORE  THROAT,  USE  , 

ETC. 


or 


Ashes" 


Chapter  VIII 

First  Experiences  in 
the  Legislature 

Alhion  Fellows  Bacon 


At  last  the  dread  summons  came.  I 
tore  myself  away  from  the  family.  My 
husband  put  me  on  the  train  with  many 
last  services  and  injunctions,  and  set 
the  bag  that  held  the  precious  bill  on 
the  seat  beside  me.  All  the  way  up  to 
Indianapolis  I  thought  how  Daniel  felt, 
on  his  way  to  the  lions'  den.  It  was 
not  facing  the  committee  that  I  dreaded 
but  the  public  ordeal,  and  the  fear  of 
doing  the  wrong  thing  that  might  wreck 
the  whole  undertaking.  Every  time  I 
thought  of  that,  it  gave  me  that  "gone," 
faint  feeling,  which  seems  like  heart 
failure,  but  is  really,  I've  been  told, 
only  a  trick  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve. 
It  was  the  same  sensation  that  the  Big 
Dog  always  gave  me  in  childhood. 

The  Fight  in  Prospect 

As  the  train  whirled  me  nearer  to  the 
Legislature,  the  step  I  was  taking  seem- 
ed more  serious,  though  I  had  realized 
from  the  beginning  what  it  would  in- 
volve. There  was  no  glamour  of  mis- 
conception over  it.  There  would  be  op- 
position. It  would  be  a  fight  to  win,  not 
all  those  things  I  wanted  for  the  poor, 
not  comforts,  not  conveniences,  only 
bare  decencies ;  not  those  things  that 
would  make  life  worth  living,  but  only 
a  few  of  those  things  that  would  make 
it  less  terrible.  It  would  be-  only  taking 
the  first  step  on  a  long,  weary  road. 
It  would  be  only  laying  the  foundation 
for  the  tall,  shining  castle  of  my  dreams, 
the  fortress  of  the  people's  rights,  that 
could  hardly  be  finished,  with  dome  and 
spire,  in  my  life-time,  perhaps  not  in 
another  generation. 

All  we  could  expect  to  win  was  a 
tenement  law, — not  a  law  regulating 
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President    of    the    Indiana    Housing    As- 
sociation. 

all  houses,  though  I  felt  keenly  how 
much  that  was  needed,  as  so  many  of 
our  poor  lived  in  shacks  and  hovels. 
But  no  other  state  had  yet  gone  so  far, 
and  we  could  not  expect  to  take  such  a 
stride  at  our  first  attempt.  I  felt  how 
remote  was  the  ultimate  ideal  of  housing 
reform,  which  would  regulate  all  build- 
ings, insuring  them  to  be  safe  and  sani- 
tary, and  not  a  menace  in  any  way  to 
public  health  or  morals. 

Yet,  even  supposing  we  could  attain 
that  ideal,  at  one  bound,  in  a  perfect 
law,  perfectly  enforced,  still  there 
would  be  all  those  essentials  of  environ- 
ment for  the  betterment  of  the  poor  that 
law  could  not  secure,  that  only  philan- 
thropy or  an  awakened  civic  spirit  could 
provide.  Not  matters  of  convenience 
only,  and  of  comfort,  or  at  least  the  lack 
of  discomforts,  but  of  beauty  and  of 
outlook  that  means  so  much  to  the 
moral  development  of  a  people — not  one 
of  these  would  be  secured. 

But,  the  law  had  to  come  first, — to 
come,  then  to  be  enforced,  as  I  am 
often  reminded.  I  cherished  no  fond 
delusion  that  the  moment  the  governor 
signed  the  bill  (if  it  passed),  it  would 
automatically  take  effect,  and  that  crys- 
tal water  would  burst  at  once  from 
thousands  of  faucets  in  all  our  cities, 
sunlight  break  into  dark  rooms,  slimy 
yards  grow  a  firm  velvety  sod,  and 
Death  and  Destruction  slink  away,  leav- 
ing rosy  children  playing  among  flow- 
ers around  all  our  tenements.  No,  in- 
deed !  But,  even  though  only  the  first 
step  were  to  be  taken,  so  vital  was  it,  so 
necessary,  that  it  was  worth  one  whole 
life-time  of  toil  and  struggle  just  to 
take  that  first,  biggest,  hardest  step. 

The  Survey,  June  6,  1914. 


'Beauty  for  Ashes" 
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Whose  watchful  care  saved  the  bill 
from  disaster. 


Although    I    had    friends    in    Indian- 
apolis, I   thought  best  not  to  let  them 
know  that  I  was  coming,  surmising  that 
business    would    be    all-engrossing. 
I   went   at  once  on   arrival   to  the 

•  pool,  near  the  state  house.     It  had 
I'een  arranged  that  Senator  Ezra  Mat- 
tingly   and   Representative   Homer   Mc- 
1  imnis  should  introduce  the  bill  simul- 

jusly    in    their    respective    houses. 

-  had  been  done.     These  two,  with 
itor  Linton  A.  Cox,  Dr.  J.  N.  Hurty, 
S.   Grout,   and   others   interested   in 

the  bill,  came  over  to  the  hotel  after 
ilinner,  that  we  might  have  a  brief  con- 
sultation before  the  committee  hearing. 
The  state  house  loomed  big  and  gray 
against  the  night.  The  lights  at  its 
gloomy  entrance  seemed  to  intensify  the 
'larkness.  Inside,  the  great  empty  cor- 
ridors, dimly  lighted,  seemed  like  cav- 
erns of  Night,  and  echoed  dismally  to 
our  steps. 

We  emerged  like  bats  into  a  brilliantly 
•cd  committee  room  that  was  fairly 
well  filled.  I  was  grateful  to  find  a 
number  of  women  present.  Afterwards 
I  found  that  Senator  Cox's  wife  was 
one  of  them,  and  Dr.  J.  D.  Poor's  wife 
was  another.  From  that  moment  until 
this,  those  two  splendid  women  have 
stood  by  me. 

Before  Committees 

Dr.  Poor  was  chairman  of  the  health 
mittee  in  the  house.  He  was 
there  with  his  committee  and  so  was 
the  senate  committee  on  health,  for 
this  was  to  be  a  joint  hearing.  The 
members  of  both  were  gathered  infor- 
mally about,  but  I  could  not  distinguish 
them  from  citizens  of  Indianapolis,  a 
number  of  whom  were  present,  among 
them  members  of  the  Commercial  Gub 
«hom  I  had  met. 

Everyone  was  as  grave  as  if  awaiting 
a  public  execution.  The  opening  speech, 
by  one  of  our  men,  sounded  to  me  like 
the  hammering  of  the  carpenter  who  was 


preparing  the  scaffold.  Now  I  was 
called.  The  side  of  the  great  table  which 
I  had  to  pass  seemed  miles  long,  and 
the  silence  was  so  deep  that  if  a  whole 
paper  of  pins  had  been  dropped  it  would 
not  have  touched  bottom. 

To  address  a  legislative  committee,  I 
fiiund,  was  very  different  from  speaking 
before  a  missionary  society,  a  charity 
organization,  or  a  civic  club,  who  are 
eager  to  listen  and  anxious  to  be  con- 
vinced. 

Many  of  these  men  were  fagged,  their 
minds  overcrowded  with  details  of  nu- 
merous bills.  Some  were  haggard  and 
sleepy  from  a  late  caucus  of  the  night 
before.  I  had  thought  to  speak  with 
some  of  the  fire  that  burned  within  me, 
but  my  sentences  seemed  to  me  as  if  just 
taken  out  of  an  ice-box.  My  well-con- 
sidered reasoning  and  rhetoric  sounded, 
I  felt,  as  meaningless  as  the  rattling  of 
a  fusillade  of  dried  peas.  The  silence 
grew  oppressive.  The  tired  men  shifted 
in  their  hard  chairs.  Two,  under  the 
brilliant  light,  closed  their  eyes.  One 
man  came  in  at  the  door,  two  went  out, 
with  a  slight  confusion  in  the  room. 
Were  they  bored?  The  idea  was  insup- 
portable, so  I  fired  a  few  more  dried 
peas  and  sat  down,  without  being  half 
through.  A  few  others  gave  short,  vig- 
orous talks,  and  the  hearing  was  at  an 
end.  Everyone  woke  up,  and,  to  my 
surprise,  the  meeting  ended  in  enthu- 
siasm, and  we  were  given  the  assurance 
that  both  committees  would  report  favor- 
ably on  the  bill.  "You  have  won  the 
first  round,"  one  of  the  men  said,  with 
congratulations. 

Oh,  the  relief  of  common  talk,  after 
that  strain !  How  good  every  friendly 
face  looked,  and  they  all  seemed  to  be 
friends. 

Friends  of  the  Bill 

Between  us  we  had  presented  the  case 
so  clearly  as  to  give  the  committee  the 
whole  situation,  and  nothing  more  was 
needed.  Almost  all  of  them  were  doc- 
tors, who  had  been  fighting  the  very 
conditions  that  the  bill  was  planned  to 
remedy.  From  that  time  on  they  were 
the  most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the 
bill,  and  my  kindest  friends. 

The  next  day  the  health  committee 
of  the  house  asked  me  to  attend  a  separ- 
ate hearing,  to  make  certain  points  plain. 
Dr.  Hurty  was  there,  and  Mrs.  Poor 
sat  by  me.  But  with  what  good  cheer 
and  high. spirits  I  went  Daniel  was  at 
the  king's  table  now.  There  were  mat- 
ters of  policy  to  decide  which  made  it 
necessary  for  me  to  remain  at  the  capi- 
tal. It  was  important,  too,  for  me  to 
meet  as  many  of  the  members  as  pos- 
sible. I  was  told. 

My  first  plimpse  of  a  legislature  gave 
me  the  impression  that  Professor  Wil- 
liam Tames  said  the  world  gives  to  a 
haby.  Tt  seeme<l  "a  blooming.  Inuzing 
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Chairman    health    committee    in    the 
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confusion."  What  were  those  men  all 
shouting  about?  And  who  were  all 
these  people  who  were  trying  to  get  in 
and  out?  But  presently  the  seething 
subsided,  I  caught  a  clue,  and  listened 
with  interest. 

After  the  session,  my  new  friends 
gathered  around  me  and  brought  up 
files  and  battalions  of  members  for  in- 
troduction. In  a  short  time  I  had  met 
almost  every  one,  and  found  that,  from 
the  presiding  officers  down  to  the  chub- 
biest cherub  of  a,page,  all  were  kindness 
and  interest.  Members  assured  me  of  a 
welcome  to  the  floor,  and  offered  the  use 
of  their  desks  at  any  time.  Doorkeep- 
ers and  sergeants  were  as  hospitable 
as  real  hosts.  The  custodian  of  the 
statehouse  himself  saw  to  the  stringing 
of  my  poster  exhibit  of  city  slums  on 
wires  along  the  corridor. 

The  main  business,  now,  was  to  make 
friends  for  our  bill,  and  all  that  was 
necessary,  I  felt,  was  that  every  man 
in  the  Legislature  should  know  the 
facts  about  the  homes  of  the  poor  and 
the  remedial  powers  of  the  bill.  But  here 
were  two  big  rooms  full — one  hundred 
and  fifty  men.  It  would  take  a  long 
time  to  tell  each  of  them  the  story  and 
go  over  that  long  bill. 

Before  Senate  and  House 

Our  men — and  their  number  was 
growing — decided  that  it  would  be  a  good 
stroke  to  have  me  speak  to  the  whole 
Legislature,  if  possible.  The  plan  was 
arranged  late  one  night,  at  the  Clay- 
pool,  when  Senator  and  Mrs.  Cox  and 
some  others  were  there  to  dinner. 

The  next  day  the  consent  of  both 
houses  was  secured,  and  the  senate  ad- 
journed to  sit  in  the  house  and  listen  to 
my  argument.  At  that  time  I  was  too 
anxiously  engrossed  in  planning  for  our 
cause  to  think  of  what  a  great  personal 
honor  was  given  me,  though  only  once 
before  had  such  a  privilege  been  grant- 
ed any  woman.  All  I  thought  of  was 
the  opportunity  to  present  the  cause  to 
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so  many  at  once,  and  the  need  of  white- 
hot,  driving  sentences. 

The  house  filled  up  with  my  audience, 
and  I  sat  in  the  rear  with  my  friends, 
waiting  for  a  long  drawn  out  debate  to 
come  to  an  end.  Then  the  gavel  sound- 
ed ;  a  few  men  conferred,  near  the  front, 
and  I  heard  Speaker  Honan  say,  "Will 
the  good-looking  member  from  Morgan 
please  escort  the  lady  to  the  desk?" 
That  meant  Mr.  McGinnis  and  myself. 
Up  the  aisle  we  passed,  and  the  speaker 
gave  me  a  cordial  introduction.  Stand- 
ing a  moment,  to  await  silence,  I  looked 
up  and  down  over  the  room.  What  a 
huge  place !  Our  state  house  must  have 
been  built  for  giants.  How  far  it  seemed 
across  the  speaker's  great  desk !  How 
remote  were  the  lofty  galleries!  Oh, 
just  for  once,  to  be  a  man,  with  a  big 
brass  voice!  But  my  friends,  standing 
back  by  the  door,  could  hear  me,  and 
they  nodded  encouragement.  On  the  front 
seats  were  some  kind  human  eyes  that 
never  wavered.  They  cared  about  the 
poor,  I  could  see. 

Enthusiasm  Spreads 

It  was  all  over  in  a  little  while.  I 
knew  now  how  Vesuvius  felt  after  an 
eruption,  only  that  Vesuvius  would  just 
as  soon  do  it  again. 

"Things  look  pretty  well  for  the  bill 
now,"  Senator  Cox  said.  The  enthusi- 
asm of  our  men  was  spreading  to 
the  others.  It  would  be  several  days 
before  it  would  have  a  second  read- 
ing in  either  house,  and  in  the  mean- 
time we  should  all  be  working.  "I  be- 
lieve I'll  just  stay  up  here  a  few  days 
and  help  push  it  through,"  I  said  inno- 
cently, and  Senator  Cox  explained, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  that  it  would 
take  weeks,  not  days. 

Now  and  here  let  me  say  that  if  I 
had  not  found  out  what  vague  ideas 
people  in  general  have  about  legislative 
processes  I  might  not  be  so  willing  to 
admit  my  own  ignorance.  But  I  have 
found  that  the  majority  of  people  are 
hazy  on  such  matters.  I  was  a  truly 
humble  pupil,  and  acted  only  as  I  was 
directed,  learning  to  venture,  little  by 
little,  but  with  extreme  caution. 

It  was  a  point  of  pride  with  me  to 
avoid  all  the  little  things  that  cause  the 
reproachful  remark,  "That's  just  like  a 
woman,"  and  to  take,  at  least  outwardly, 
all  the  fates  of  war  in  the  calm  im- 
personal way  men  do.  To  no  one  would 
I  admit  fear,  or  doubt  of  our  ultimate 
victory,  even  in  the  darkest  hours,  for 
I  realized  the  value  of  a  confident  bear- 
ing. Besides,  could  one  engage  to  take 
a  hand  in  this  tremendous  game,  and 
fail  of  being  sportsmanlike?  It  was 
my  care  to  avoid  sentimentality,  and  to 
stick  to  the  practical  issues  in  a  prac- 
tical way,  having  ready  all  the  business 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  law.  I 
wouldn't  have  let  one  of  those  men  know 
that  I  had  ever  written  a  verse. 


My  entire  days  were  spent  at  the 
state  house,  strengthening  our  fortifica- 
tions in  every  way  possible.  When  the 
members  were  free,  I  explained  the 
points  of  the  bill  to  them,  if  they  wished, 
showed  them  my  photos  of  the  slums, 
and  told  them  plain  facts  about  the  poor. 
When  they  were  busy,  I  talked  with 
their  wives.  They  were  as  horrified  as  I 
wanted  them  to  be  over  the  conditions 
I  described. 

Many  of  the  wives  came  from  little 
towns  or  rural  districts.  How  I  thanked 
my  years  in  the  country,  for  there 
was  not  an  experience  in  these 
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women's  lives  into  which  I  could  not 
enter.  We  were  good  friends  at  sight, 
and  they  were  ready  to  help  me  by  ex- 
plaining the  situation  to  their  husbands 
and  even  to  the  latters'  seat  mate  or 
neighbor  across  the  aisle. 

At  all  times  I  had  to  be  ready  to 
meet  all  questions,  not  only  of  members, 
but  of  outsiders;  and  what  questions, 
what  arguments  had  to  be  answered ! 
But  no  matter  what  ignorance,  stupidity, 
avarice  or  hard-hearted  indifference 
confronted  me,  I  was  determined  that 
nothing  should  tempt  me  into  antagon- 
ism or  belligerency,  for  what  I  could 
not  win  I  did  not  want. 

The  exhausting  strain  of  these  all-day 
sieges,  amid  bad  air  and  tobacao  smoke, 
and  the  confusion  of  a  crowded  room, 
may  be  imagined.  I  was  glad  by  even- 
ing to  plod  back  to  the  hotel,  and,  after 
a  lonely  dinner,  to -steal  away  to  rest. 

Members  and  their  wives  who  stay- 
ed at  the  Claypool  invited  me  to  join 
their  card  and  theater  parties,  but 
I  could  not  spare  the  hours  that  would 
give  strength  for  the  next  day's  or: 
deal. 


Having  been  always  accorded  respect- 
ful attention  at  the  state  house,  I  took 
it  for  granted  that  every  one  under- 
stood my  footing.  But  one  day  a  sena- 
tor surprised  me  by  asking,  "Who  pays 
your  expenses?"  "Why,  my  husband," 
I  answered,  taken  aback  and  indignant. 
"Well,  but  what  organization  sent  you 
here  ?  Isn't  some  club  paying  your  ex- 
penses?" It  was  hard  to  make  him  un- 
derstand that  I  was  not  a  paid  lobbyist, 
but,  when  convinced,  nothing  gave  him 
a  higher  appreciation  of  my  work.  I 
saw,  then,  why  a  disinterested  individual 
had  influence  that  a  club  could  not  wield. 

The  fact  became  established  that  I  had 
come  to  the  Legislature  as  the  ambas- 
sador of  the  poor,  not  in  a  personal 
capacity,  and  I  met  people  on  this  plane, 
even  at  first  acquaintance.  It  began  to 
have  a  strange  reaction,  this  eliminating 
of  personalities,  and  made  me  feel  like 
a  "voice  in  the  wilderness."  Even  had  I 
wished,  I  could  not  detach  myself  from 
my  work  for  one  moment,  for  the  first 
sentence,  after  every  introduction,  was: 
"This  is  the  lady  who  is  interested,  etc." 
I  was  content  to  have  it  so,  and  had 
neither  breath  nor  strength  for  other 
conversation  after  the  day's  work  was 
over. 

Winning  Helpers 

One  evening  as  I  sat  apart  for  a  few 
moments  on  the  balcony  where  the 
guests  gathered  after  dinner,  a  member 
of  the  house,  whom  I  had  met  most  cas- 
ually, a  modest  lawyer  from  a  small 
town,  came  up  and  joined  me.  He  began 
at  once  to  make  kindly  inquiries  about 
our  bill,  drawing  out  the  story  of  its 
origin.  He  seemed  much  aroused  by 
the  stories  I  told  him  of  the  slums  of 
our  various  cities.  In  return  he  told  of 
his  own  experiences  with  the  poor  of 
his  town,  and  then  took  up  some  of  the 
problems  of  poverty.  Step  by  step,  for- 
getting that  I  was  a  stranger,  he  went 
on  to  talk  of  the  higher  life,  and  finally, 
with  glowing  face  and  kindling  eyes  that 
seemed  not  to  see  me,  but  to  be  fixed 
upon  the  future,  he  poured  out  his  as- 
pirations for  larger  and  better  things. 

The  next  morning  I  met  him  in  the 
state  house,  and  he  said: 

"Mrs.  Bacon,  I  sat  up  till  two  o'clock 
last  night,  to  work  for  your  bill." 

This  was  only  one  of  the  many  in- 
stances in  which  high  appeal  met  with 
high  response.  Sometimes  a  simple  story 
or  a  photograph  would  bring  a  look  of 
pity  and  a  word  of  compassion,  or  a 
burst  of  sudden  anger  against  those  who 
wronged  the  helpless.  Often,  in  a  few 
quiet  sentences,  would  come  a  glimpse 
of  the  inner  life,  the  "better  self,"  as 
if  a  shutter  had  suddenly  opened  and  a 
light  flashed  out.  These  were  the  men 
whose  enthusiasm  kept  our  cause  alive, 
the  men  upon  whom  we  could  depend. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  look  back 
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upon,  that  in  all  my  experience  with 
that  Legislature  composed  of  men  from 
every  walk  of  life, — farmers,  mechanics, 
lawyers,  teachers,  ward  politicians,  men 
of  varied  culture  and  limitations,  there 
was  never  one  occasion  where  I  was 
not  given  to  feel  that  womanhood  was 
upon  a  pedestal.  Sometimes  I  won- 
der if  ever  a  woman  had  such  royal 
treatment  in  any  assembly.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  I  came  out  of  my  legisla- 
tive experiences  with  a  greater  faith  and 
pride  in  the  chivalry  of  our  Indiana 
men,  not  only  for  their  attitude 
toward  me,  but  in  many  instances, 
toward  the  weak,  the  poor  and  the 
helpless.  Even  after  opposition  de- 
veloped to  our  bill,  its  enemies  were  no 
less  courteous  to  me,  personally.  In- 
deed, they  were  as  polite  as  French  exe- 
cutioners. Some  of  them  took  pains  to 
explain  that  they  were  friendly  to  me, 
even  though  they  could  not  support  my 
bill  It  was  "too  ideal,"  they  said! 

"I'm  sorry  to  see  you  wearing  your- 
self out  You  are  getting  thin  and 
pale,"  one  of  them  said,  kindly.  "Why 
don't  you  go  home  and  rest?"  "I  will, 
if  you  will  come  over  on  our  side,  and 
see  the  bill  through,"  I  laughed. 

"I'll  declare,  if  that  frail  little  wo- 
man can  come  up  here  and  fight  for  such 
a  cause,  it  looks  like  we  big  strong  men 
ought  to  help  her."  said  one  man,  who 
wavered  unhappily  between  his  pledges 
and  his  principles. 

Public  Responsibility 

I  had  to  be  fair  to  all  of  our  oppon- 
ents and  remember  that  housing  reform 
was  a  strange  new  thought  to  all  of 
them.  I  preferred  to  believe,  as  long 
as  I  could,  that  even  the  worst  land- 
lords did  not  know  or  realize  the  wrongs 
they  were  committing,  for  attention  had 
never  been  called  to  these  things,  and 
custom  placed  poor  folks  in  old  houses, 
blaming  them  for  the  filth  they  could 
not  prevent.  And  so  long  as  public 
sentiment  tolerated,  nay,  was  com- 
placently satisfied  with  filth,  vice,  de- 
gradation and  disease,  what  better 
should  we  expect  of  landlords?  So  I 
said  nothing  about  the  men,  only  show- 
ing what  enormous  rentals  were  col- 
lected from  the  old  death  traps,  and 
what  were  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
who  lived  in  them. 

I  have  said  much  of  our  "enemies,"  or, 
more  rightly,  our  opponents.  How  much 
more  is  there  to  be  said  of  our  friends. 
In  fact,  if  I  should  set  down  their  names, 
their  graces  and  their  kindnesses,  as 
gratitude  dictates,  "the  scroll  could  not 
contain  the  whole,"  and  the  story  would 
have  to  end  untimely. 

There  were  a  few  who  stood  by  me 
both  in  and  out  of  working  hours. 
Foremost  of  these,  and  most  constant, 
were  the  Coxes  and  the  Poors.  They 
often  came  over  to  the  hotel,  and  some- 
(imes  beguiled  me  out  of  it.  Mrs.  Cox 


was  in  the  senate  sometime  every  day,  if 
possible.  She  often  sat  in  Senator  Cox's 
seat  Few  men  there  could  have  filled 
it  as  well  as  she.  Although  a  most 
devoted  wife  and  mother,  her  broad  and 
active  mind  took  in  the  range  of  club, 
school,  church,  social  and  civic  affairs, 
and  even  politics.  What  a  stay  she  was, 
with  her  unfailing  sympathy  and  cheer! 

A  Philosopher  of  Housing 

Senator  Cox  was  a  very  busy  lawyer 
and  real  estate  owner,  prominent  in  the 
Commercial  Club  and  interested  in  the 
larger  development  of  the  city.  He  was 
also  a  philosopher,  better  fitted  to  cope 
with  our  present  day  legislation  than  my 
old  teacher,  Marcus  Aurelius,  though 
their  spirits  were  akin.  In  all  the 
years  of  our  housing  movement  I  have 
never  seen  him  ruffled  or  discouraged, 
or  unable  to  find  some  good  to  believe 
of  everyone.  He  it  was  who  arranged 
meetings,  dissolved  difficulties,  removed 
barriers,  planned  steps,  and  brought  the 
impossible  to  pass.  Even  those  whose 
measures  he  fought  loved  and  respected 
him,  and  his  word  was  like  a  gold  certi- 
ficate. 

The  Poors  gave  invaluable  help.  It 
was  a  great  thing  to  have  Dr.  Poor's 
championship.  A  man  of  few  but  force- 
ful words,  he  was  a  power  in  the  house. 
Men  followed  bis  lead  because  they  had 
faith  both  in  his  judgment  and  his  in- 
tegrity. I  can  see  him  now,  as  he 
strode  to  the  front  of  the  house,  and, 
with  a  word,  set  in  motion  wheels  that 
had  refused  to  turn.  Mrs.  Poor  was  a 
constant  comfort,  partly  because  of  her 
own  interest  in  our  case  and  partly  be- 
cause that  increased  her  husband's.  She 
had  taken  a  clerkship  to  be  with  him, 
as  they  had  no  family.  Being  also  a 
newspaper  correspondent,  she  had  the 
freedom  of  the  floor,  and  knew  every- 
one there.  Quiet,  modest,  womanly,  she 
was  held  in  a  respect  that  gave  her 
distinct  influence. 

Her  experience  had  taught  her  all  the 
little  ins  and  outs  of  legislative  mat- 
ters that  I  didn't  want  to  bother  the  men 
by  asking  about.  She  was  always  ready 
to  accompany  me  to  one  of  the  rooms 
or  offices  where  our  business  took  us, 
and  her  watchful  care  more  than  once 
saved  our  bill  from  disaster.  When  I 
went  home,  she  took  my  place,  and  went 
without  rest  or  meals,  if  necessary, 
when  emergencies  arose. 

As  the  men  had  other  bills  to 
look  after,  and  were  kept  busy  in 
their  seats  much  of  the  session,  they 
gave  me  instructions  as  to  the  dif- 
ferent processes  our  bill  had  to  go 
through,  so  that  I  might  keep  close  track 
of  it.  Every  inch  of  the  way,  from  clerk 
to  clerk,  to  the  engrossing  room  and  back 
again,  I  watched  its  goings  and  com- 
ings, lest  strong  and  jealous  hands 
should  harm  it.  In  all  of  this,  and  in 


the  reading  of  the  proof,  Mrs  Foor  was 
untiring. 

Other  friendly  faces  lighted  the  gloom 
of  the  assembly  rooms,  and  redeemed 
the  arid  wastes  of  hotel  life.  I  can  see 
now  the  sweet,  bright  face  of  Mrs.  Will 
Wood,  of  whom  even  a  glimpse  or  greet- 
ing would  "gie  strength  anew  to  me." 
Senator  Wood  was  the  dean  of  our  sen- 
ate, an  authority  whom  we  all  consulted, 
and  an  orator  whose  eloquence  was  al- 
ways ready  for  our  cause. 

If  I  should  fail  to  record  my  grati- 
tude to  Representative  Joe  Cravens,  so 
many  years  majority  leader  of  the 
house,  my  story  ought  to  plant  its  feet 
squarely  in  the  road  and  refuse  to  pro- 
ceed. That  big,  breezy,  cheery  "Don't 
you  worry"  of  his — he  was  too  busy  for 
more  than  that — did  more  to  keep  my 
heart  up  than  he  ever  knew.  Mr. 
Eschbach,  the  minority  leader,  calm, 
cool  and  quiet,  was  another  tower  of 
strength.  With  two  such  men  believ- 
ing in  our  cause  and  its  vital  import- 
ance to  public  welfare,  the  others  must 
at  least  listen  to  our  arguments. 

Havens  of  Refuge 

Sometimes  friends  came  up  from 
Evansville  on  business.  How  good  the 
home-folks  looked,  especially  those  that 
I  knew  stood  for  civic  improvement  and 
all  I  was  fighting  for.  Some  of  them 
undertook  missions  and  errands  for  me, 
and  one  of  our  most  active  civic  work- 
ers, Will  French,  stayed  over  to  help  at 
the  state  house,  and  we  went  in  to  call 
on  Governor  Marshall  together.  After 
our  kind  reception  I  felt  new  courage. 

In  the  state  house  my  headquarters 
were  in  the  office  of  Amos  W.  Butler, 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties. There  I  was  "at  home,"  and  could 
hang  up  my  coat  upon  its  own  hook, 
and  likewise  hang  up  my  confidence 
upon  the  whole  office  force.  To  Mr. 
Butler  I  went  for  tutelage  and  advice. 
When  things  went  wrong,  I  took  haven 
there,  and  when  luck  came  my  way,  I 
stopped  to  tell  them  all  the  good  news. 

The  office  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  was  another  refuge.  No  other 
board  in  the  country  has  taken  such  a' 
part  in  housing  reform.  But  it  wasn't 
only  Dr.  Hurty's  direct  help  in  our  bat- 
tles that  I  valued. 

To  know  that  Dr.  Hurty,  Dr.  Wish- 
ard,  and  the  whole  board  were  giving 
our  cause  their  moral  support,  that  they 
felt  about  dirt  and  disease,  water  and 
sewerage,  space,  light  and  air,  just  as  I 
did;  and  that  they  were  willing  to  share 
the  responsibility  of  the  reform,  with 
absolute  fearlessness,  was  a  comfort  to 
me  beyond  words. 

There  was  one  friend  who  was  the 
angel  of  my  darkest  hours.  In  the  hotel 
was  living  at  the  time  a  lovely,  gracious 
widow,  with  two  grown  sons.  Once 
over  the  threshold  of  her  apartments  I 
breathed  peace,  and  forgot  my  battles. 
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While  she  brewed  tea  she  kept  a  gentle 
raillery  on  the  bubble.  For  headaches 
and  heartaches  there  were  soft  pillows 
and  soft  words,  hot  water  bottles  and 
warm  encouragement.  May  all  space 
and  eternal  sunshine  be  hers — the  bless- 
ing of  a  housing  reformer ! 

I  was  feeling  pretty  much  at  home, 
and  had  hardly  seen  a  hint  of  trouble, 
when  our  bill  came  up  for  its  second 
reading  in  the  house. 

By  this  time,  I  was  used  to  hearing 
debates,  but — how  different  debates 
sound  when  they  are  about  our  own 
bill !  And  it  was  trying  not  to  be  able 
to  say  one  word,  myself,  to  those  argu- 
ments whose  answers  I  knew  so  well. 
From  all  over  the  house  came  discussion 
and  dissention.  I  was  aghast  to  see  that 
some  of  those  pleasant  gentlemen  with 
whom  I  had  talked  were  hurrying  little 
pink  slips  up  to  the  desk,  and  amend- 
ments were  hurtling  like  cannon  balls. 
It  was  terrifying.  And  here,  beside  me, 
uprose  one  old  gentleman,  whom  I  was 
sure  I -had  converted  from  some  errors 
of  thought.  He  stretched  out  his  hand, 
and  showed  me  an  amendment  he  was 
about  to  offer,  that  would  have  cut  down, 
the  application  of  our  bill  to  just  a  few 
cities ! 

Half  rising,  I  laid  my  hand  on  his 

sleeve.  "Oh,  Mr.  S don't  do  that ! 

Please  don't  do  that";  I  implored;  and 
he  sat  down.  Afterwards  the  ludicrous 
side  of  my  appeal  struck  me.  What  an 
argument!  But  he  knew  the  arguments 
that  were  choking  me,  and  it  was  these 
that  stayed  his  hand. 

I  began  to  think  that  the  cannon 
balls  would  never  stop  flying,  when  our 
men  brought  the  battle  to  a  close  by  a 
skillful  movement,  and  the  amendments 
were  all  referred  to  the  Health  com- 
mittee. 

Studying  Amendments 

When  the  committee  convened  to  pass 
upon  them,  I  was  asked  to  sit  with  them. 
Dr.  Foor,  the  chairman,  sat  at  the  head 
of  the  long  table  in  the  committee  room, 
with  members  ranged  down  both  sides, 
and  I  sat  at  the  foot.  Then  it  was  that 
I  saw  the  good  of  my  long  summer  of 
study.  It  facilitated  matters  greatly  to 
know  what  would  be  the  effect  of  each 
amendment,  as  the  progressive  steps  of 
housing  legislation  in  other  states  had 
shown. 

In  their  enthusiasm  the  men  would 
have  gone  farther  than  I  dared.  So, 
yielding  some  points,  and  standing  our 
ground  on  others,  we  were  able  to  keep 
the  bill  from  being  materially  injured. 

Now  there  came  a  lull,  and  I  went 
home,  to  await  another  call. 

How  good  it  was  to  be  at  home,  to 
find  all  well  and  safe;  to  sit  quietly 
with  the  family  around  the  fire,  away 
from  the  noise  and  tobacco  smoke.  It 
was  good  to  find  that  all  the  cataclysms 


of  the  Legislature  had  not  made  one 
crack  in  the  earth's  crust  in  our  yard. 
I  wanted  to  lave  in  domesticity ;  to  scrub 
the  children,  to  dust  and  make  beds,  to 
cook  a  little,  as  a  way  of  shaking  off 
the  nightmare  of  publicity  and  strain. 

Some  of  our  friends  came  up  to  ex- 
press their  interest. 

"But  didn't  you  feel  odd  up  there, 
among  all  those  men?"  one  asked. 

"Not  any  more  than  you  do  in  a  bank 
or  a  church  or  a  theatre  or  a  hotel  or 
a  street  car,  or  on  the  street,  where 
men  are  coming  and  going,"  I  answered. 

Then  I  described  how  the  wives  of 
the  members  were  always  present;  how, 
often,  they  would  bring  the  children 
over  from  their  hotels  to  meet  the  father, 
about  time  for  adjournment.  I  told  how 
I  had  seen  a  father,  with  a  small  baby 
in  his  arms,  stand  at  the  rear  of  the 
house,  while  the  mother  occupied  his 
seat,  then  give  the  child  back  to  the 
mother  and  stride  forward  to  make  a 
motion.  Besides,  high  school  classes 
came  to  listen,  and  clubs  often  attended. 

My  friend  was  still  incredulous. 

"But  I  should  feel  so  conspicuous", 
she  insisted. 

"If  you  were  trying  to  save  a  child 
who  was  in  a  burning  building,  you 
wouldn't  think  about  the  firemen  or  the 
by-standers,  and  they  wouldn't  notice 
you",  I  answered. 

When  I  went  back  to  the  capitol  I 
found  that  enemies  had  been  busy.  Let- 
ters had  been  pouring  in,  and  a  horde  of 
landlords  had  come  in  my  absence,  and 
camped  on  the  grounds.  They  had  rais- 
ed a  great  outcry  about  their  "rights", 
and  had  been  stirring  up  opposition  and 
sowing  doubts.  Some  of  my  new  made 
friends  came  to  me  with  anxious  ques- 
tions about  various  passages  of  the  bill, 
and  I  had  to  go  over  all  my  arguments 
again  and  again,  and  show  what  other 
states  had  done  in  the  way  of  tenement 
laws.  Some  of  our  enemies  were  frank 
and  open  in  their  opposition,  and  fought 
face  to  face.  Others  came,  sowed  their 
tares  and  slunk  away,  not  dreaming  that 
we  had  their  names. 

The  most  vicious  lobby  of  all  stayed 
with  us,  and  was  at  my  heels  like  a 
black  shadow,  wherever  I  turned.  We 
knew  its  manifold  work  by  signs  of  a 
familiar  "hidden  hand",  at  every  step, 
until  we  felt  that  we  were  fighting  the 
Powers  of  Darkness.  We  had  no  weap- 
ons to  match  with  men  who,  as  evidence 
showed,  employed  thugs  in  their  home 
towns  to  carry  out  their  evil  purposes 
by  force. 

Watching  the  course  of  legislation,  I 
learned  one  by  one,  all  the  ways  in  which 
a  bill  may  be  killed,  by  strangling,  man- 
gling, delays,  jokers,  interpolations,  even 
theft,  as  several  stories  told.  Sadder 
and  wiser  was  I,  indeed.  Each  new  evi- 
dence of  cunning  and  craft  made  me 
more  alert  and  determined. 


One  day  our  bill  disappeared ! 

An  important  step  had  been  delayed, 
while  we  waited  with  impatience,  for 
some  of  the  "red  tape"  to  unwind,  that 
we  supposed  was  holding  it.  Our  in- 
sistent demands  started  a  search,  and 
clerks  ransacked  tables,  desks  and 
pigeonholes.  "It's  gone!  We  can't  find 
it",  they  declared.  I  brought  Mr.  Cox, 
and  he  set  others  to  searching. 

In  that  anxious  half  hour  I  realized 
the  lengths  to  which  I  should  have  gone 
if  foul  play  or  outrage  had  overtaken 
us.  I  thought  of  all  the  powers  of  right 
and  justice  that  could  be  ranged  on  our 
side,  and  a  new  and  sudden  strength 
came  to  me.  If  necessary,  we  would  lay 
siege  to  the  whole  administration.  Just 
as  I  was  making  up  my  mind  whether 
I  should  go  to  the  Governor  first,  the 
clerk  stooped  down  and  looked  into  the 
big  safe.  We  held  our  breath.  "It's  not 
there",  he  said  in  a  tone  of  finality. 
"Let  me  see",  I  said,  stooping  also. 
"Yes,  there  it  is — that  big  one,  there. 
Take  it  out." 

Sure  enough,  it  was  ours,  safe  and 
sound.  We  had  been  hurt  only  by  de- 
lay. But  the  incident  made  us  more 
watchful. 

The  Opposition 

Now,  members  of  the  Legislature  who 
owned  property  were  becoming  aroused. 
Some  of  our  strongest  and  most  danger- 
ous opposition  came  from  men  in  both 
houses  who  owned  tenements,  or  whose 
brothers,  cousins  or  clients  owned  them, 
as  we  discovered  later.  One  member 
wanted  to  build  stores  on  twenty  foot 
lots,  and  put  tenements  above  them. 
Another  fought  the  law  for  two  sessions, 
under  the  impression  that  it  would  ap- 
ply to  his  single  houses,  not  reading  the 
bill  carefully  enough  to  get  the  defini- 
tion of  "tenement." 

One  man  wanted  to  change  the  whole 
law,  so  that  his  wife  could  cover  an 
entire  lot  with  apartments,  that  would 
have  dark  rooms  on  the  inside  with 
only  a  small  air  shaft.  He  followed  me 
from  house  to  senate,  through  the  cor- 
ridors and  back  again,  arguing  for 
amendments  to  fit  the  plan  which  he 
held  in  his  hand.  "Go  and  talk  to  the 
men  about  it",  I  said  worn  out,  finally. 
"No,  I  want  to  talk  to  you,  because  the 
men  will  do  whatever  you  say",  he  in- 
sisted. "Indeed,  they  will  not",  I  said, 
"but  we  can't  entertain  a  thought  of  any 
such  amendments." 

Still  he  hung  on.  "Then  tell  me  what 
to  do  with  that  land,  that  will  pay  as 
much  on  the  investment,  and  I'll  be 
satisfied." 

Even  though  I  had  expected  the  op- 
position of  selfish  interests,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  the  unabashed  way  in  which 
money,  "vested  rights",  were  weighed 
against  human  life,  health,  safety  and 

(Continued  on  page  288.) 
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By  Katharine  Coman 


UNEMPLOYMENT  is  a  less  fre- 
quent  and   far   less  discourag- 
ing    phenomenon     in     France 
than  in  England  or  the  United 
States.    Population  increases  but  slowly 
and    consequently    the   supply   of   labor 
does   not   keep  pace   with   the   demand. 
The   more   usual   difficulty   is   indeed   a 
shortage  of  labor. 

Wages  are  high  compared  with  those 
in  England  or  Germany,  and  the  thrifty 
French  workman  is  prone  to  put  by 
some  portion  of  his  earnings  against  a 
period  of  enforced  idleness.  France  is 
still  the  land  of  la  petite  Industrie; 
workshops  and  factories  are  producing 
for  an  immediate  market,  and  over  pro- 
duction— the  curse  of  modern  business 
enterprise — does  not  often  occur.  Com- 
mercial crises  originating  in  England  or 
America  have  their  influence  upon 
French  markets,  but  financial  depres- 
sions are  here  neither  so  acute  nor  so 
prolonged  as  in  lands  where  individual 
initiative  is  less  strongly  developed. 
The  problem  of  casual  labor,  so  sin- 
ister in  London  and  Liverpool,  is  not 
apparent  at  the  ports  of  France. 

According  to  the  data  on  the  number 
of  unemployed  taken  on  a  given  day 
in  March  under  each  of  the  last  three 
censuses,  the  proportion  of  wage-earn- 
ers involuntarily  out  of  work  to  total 
wage-earners  is  steadily  decreasing 
(3.1  per  cent  in  1896,  2.97  per  cent  in 
1901,  and  2.33  per  cent  in  1906),  and 
the  general  average  for  the  whole  coun- 
try is  at  present  estimate  :  at  300,000— 
a  figure  that  could  rasily  have  been 
duplicated  in  New  York  city  during  the 
past  winter. 

Insurance  against  unemployment 
through  the  agency  of  trade  unions 
aided  by  municipal  subvention  has  been 
in  operation  in  some  thirty  French  towns 
more  than  a  decade.  In  Limoges 
and  Dijon,  this  method,  now  generally 
known  as  the  Ghent  system,  has  been 
practiced  since  1896.  It  was  not,  then, 
an  entirely  new  idea  which  M.  Mille- 
rand,  minister  of  commerce  and  industry, 
brought  before  the  Superior  Council  of 
Labor  in  1902.  The  proposition  to  fur- 
ther this  form  of  foresight  by  adding  a 
state  subvention  to  the  quotas  already 
contributed  to  the  unemployment  funds 
by  the  several  towns,  was  approved  by 
the  council  in  the  following  year,  and  an 
annual  appropriation  of  110,000  francs 
($22,000)  was  voted  by  Parliament  in 
1905. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  sub- 
vention is  awarded  to  the  trade  organiza- 
-   maintaining  unemployment   funds, 
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vary  from  the  Ghent  model  in  that:  1. 
the  state  grant  is  reckoned  according  to 
benefits,  and  is  paid  every  six  months 
into  the  unemployment  fund  maintained 
by  the  union,  and  not  directly  to  mem- 
bers ;  2.  the  rate  of  the  allowance  varies, 
being  20  per  cent  for  local  organizations 
and  30  per  cent  for  federated  trades, 
i.e.,  organizations  with  a  membership  of 
at  least  1,000,  representing  not  less  than 
three  departments. 

The  reason  for  this  preference  lies 
in  the  assumption  that  the  federated 
trade  union  is  likely  to  be  more  endur- 
ing, that  it  is  better  able  to  control  its 
members  and  to  provide  them  with  op- 
portunities for  work.  In  1912,  for  ex- 
ample, the  five  federated  unions  recog- 
nized under  the  law  paid  86,604  francs 
in  out-of-work  benefits  and  received 
25,592  francs  subvention,  whereas  the 
109  local  funds  paid  122,960  francs  in 
benefits  and  received  only  21,950  francs, 
from  the  state. 

It  is  stipulated  that  the  state  grant  is 
to  be  used  only  for  involuntary  unem- 
ployment due  to  lack  of  work.  Sickness 
and  strikes  as  contributing  causes  are 
expressly  eliminated,  and  any  attempt 
at  falsification  on  the  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual man  or  of  the  administrators  of 
the  funds  is  ground  for  withdrawal  of 
aid. 

In  towns  of  less  than  50,000  popula- 
tion, the  unemployment  fund  need  not  be 
limited  to  a  special  trade,  but  in  such 
case,  the  organization  must  be  so  far 
approved  by  the  municipal  authorities 
as  to  be  in  receipt  of  a  municipal  grant. 
Mutual  aid  societies  may  be  brought 
within  the  terms  of  the  appropriation, 
but  there  were  only  four  such  funds 
with  509  members  in  1912.  In  France, 
as  elsewhere,  the  esprit  de  corps  inher- 
ent in  a  trade  union  seems  to  be  essen- 
tial to  success  in  inducing  men  to  in- 
sure themselves  against  the  hazard  of 
unemployment. 
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809.564  f  r. 
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The  progress  recorded  during  the  first 
eight  years'  administration  of  this  state 
appropriation  has  not  been  entirely  re- 
assuring, as  may  be  seen  in  the  preced- 
ing table: 

Although  the  number  of  men  insured 
against  unemployment  has  steadily  in- 
creased, it  has  not  yet  reached  the 
50,000  mark  and  one  half  the  state  ap- 
propriation has  never  been  used.  Mean- 
time the  fifty-one  towns  and  twelve  de- 
partments which  grant  subventions  in 
aid  of  unemployment  insurance,  have 
been  placing  appropriations  at  the  dis- 
posal of  trade  associations  to  the 
amount  of  130,000  francs  per  year,  but 
not  more  than  two-thirds  of  these  ap- 
propriations have  been  called  for. 

The  decree  of  1905  has  been  modified 
from  time  to  time  with  a  view  to  making 
insurance  against  unemployment  more 
feasible  or  more  attractive.  The  limi- 
tation to  towns  of  20,000  population,  of 
the  privilege  of  organizing  all-trade 
funds  has  been  extended  to  towns  of 
50,000.  The  ratio  of  the  state  grant  to 
benefits  paid  was  raised  from  16  per 
cent  to  20  per  cent  in  case  of  local  funds 
and  from  24  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  for 
federated  unions.  The  benefit  allowance 
recognized  in  computing  the  state  sub- 
vention was  advanced  from  two  francs 
a  day  to  two  and  a  half  francs.  Little 
progress  has  been  made,  however,  in  the 
way  of  inducing  the  men  who  suffer 
most  from  unemployment  to  undertake 
insurance  funds.  Of  49,000  reported  as 
insured  at  the  end  of  1912,  38,000  be- 
longed to  four  well-paid  trades  in 
which  risk  of  unemployment  is  compar- 
atively low.  These  are:  the  typograph- 
ers and  lithographers  with  their  15,300 
members  entitled  to  out-of-work  bene- 
fits; the  textile  operatives  with  10,187 
men  and  women  insured;  the  commer- 
cial clerks  with  7,555,  and  the  metal 
workers  with  5,366.  Butchers  and  bak- 
ers, garment  workers,  stone  masons, 
carpenters,  leather  workers,  among  all 
of  whom  the  percentage  of  unemploy- 
ment runs  high,  have  done  little  or 
nothing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  state-aided  insurance.  Only 
seven  in  every  thousand  of  the  wage- 
earners  employed  in  industry  and  com- 
merce are  as  yet  insured  under  the 
terms  of  the  law. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  wisdom  of 
putting  out  a  sheet  anchor  against  the 
winds  of  this  adversity  may  gradually 
be  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  French 
workmen.  Already  labor  leaders  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  the  payment  of 
unemployment  benefits  may  prove  an  at- 
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traction  to  men  not  otherwise  easily 
reached,  and  the  subject  of  requiring 
contributions  is  being  discussed  in  trade 
congresses.  The  example  set  by  the 
typographers  is  having  considerable  in- 
fluence upon  other  federated  trades. 

The  Federation  du  Livre  requires  of 
all  fully  qualified  members  a  contribu- 
tion of  fifty  centimes  (ten  cents)  a  week. 
Of  this  one-fifth  is  set  aside  for  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits  in  case  of  sickness, 
death,  or  unemployment.  Strike  bene- 
fits come  under  the  latter  head,  and  it 
is  noteworthy  that  the  men  out  of  work 
because  of  an  authorized  strike  are  paid 
3l/2  francs  a  day  until  the  difficulty  is 
settled ;  whereas  members  unemployed 
for  what  would  be  considered  legitimate 
cause  under  the  British  system  of  un- 
employment insurance,  receive  but  two 
francs  a  day,  for  six  days  in  the  week 
and  for  a  limited  number  of  weeks  in 
the  year.  The  state  subvention  of  24,000 
francs  for  1912  is  based  on  benefits  paid 
for  involuntary  unemployment  only. 

The  question  whether  France  might 
now  enter  upon  a  policy  of  compulsory 
insurance  against  unemployment,  fol- 
lowing the  British  precedent,  was  dis- 
cussed with  Max  Lazard,  publication 
secretary  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion for  the  Fight  against  Unemploy- 
ment, Professor  Edouard  Fuster,  sec- 
retary of  the  International  Association 
for  Social  Insurance,  with  the  secretary 
of  the  Federation  du  Livre,  and  with 
Maurice  Bellom,  professor  of  industrial 
economics  in  the  Ecole  Superieur  des 
Mines.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  such 
a  step  cannot  wisely  be  taken  for  many 
years  to  come.  The  state  could  hardly 
meet  the  expense  without  imposing  a 
very  heavy  tax  upon  an  already  over- 
taxed people. 

An  obligatory  contribution  would 
doubtless  be  resented  by  the  very  syndi- 
cates which  are  at  present  favorably  dis- 
posed to  voluntary  insurance,  and  the 
state  subsidy  would  not  be  regarded  as 
sufficient  inducement  to  accept  this 
measure  of  state  intervention  unless  the 
government  should  raise  its  rate  of  con- 
tribution. The  contemporary  French, 
and  the  Latin  races  in  general,  are  in- 
stinctively individualistic,  and  they  chal- 
lenge every  measure  that  extends  the 
field  of  state  regulation. 

France's  experience  with  compulsory 
insurance  against  old  age  offers  an  un- 
fortunate precedent.  By  the  law  of 
April  6,  1910,  all  wage-earners  and  ar- 
tisans, men  and  women,  whose  annual 
earnings  amount  to  less  than  3,000 
francs  ($600)  are  required  to  insure 
their  support  during  old  age.  Contribu- 
tions to  the  insurance  fund  are  to  be 
made,  after  the  German  precedent,  by 
employer  and  employe  in  equal  sums, 
and  the  state  undertakes  to  add  a  bonus 
to  the  retiring  allowance.  Registration 
of  the  persons  coming  within  the  scope 
of  this  obligation  began  in  July,  1911. 


On  December  31,  1912,  the  date  of  the 
last  official  report,  there  were  7,077,630 
persons  on  this  list,  while  only  1,964,173, 
or  27.7  per  cent  of  the  number  required 
to  do  so,  were  actually  paying  subscrip- 
tions into  the  fund. 

Several  reasons  besides  the  French- 
man's innate  hostility  to  compulsion  may 
be  given  for  this  fiasco.  An  unfortunate 
decision  of  the  Cour  de  Cassation  hand- 
ed down  in  December,  1911,  exonerates 
the  employer  from  responsibility  for  the 
collection  of  dues  from  his  workmen, 
as  well  as  from  any  penalty  for  failure 
to  pay  on  his  own  account.  While  the 
large  employers  of  labor  are  favorably 
disposed  toward  the  law,  the  small  pro- 
ducers, who  are  just  able  to  keep  their 
heads  above  water,  are  loath  to  pay  this 
tax.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  peas- 
ant farmers  and  metayers  whose  income 
is  little  more  than  that  of  their  agricul- 
tural laborers.  Very  few  of  them  have 
conformed  to  this  law.  Employes,  on 
the  other  hand,  hesitate  to  exact  pay- 
ment from  their  unwilling  masters,  and 
many  of  those  who  are  eager  to  insure 
pay  nine  francs  a  year  for  themselves 
and  nine  on  their  employers'  account.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  62.8  per  cent  of  the 
insured  are  over  forty  years  of  age,  and 
46  per  cent  over  fifty,  proof  positive  that 
only  as  the  years  of  superannuation  ap- 
proach do  men  begin  to  think  of  mak- 
ing provision  for  old  age.  Apparently 
the  great  majority  of  wage-earners  over 
fifty  years  of  age  have  got  themselves 
insured  in  anticipation  of  the  speedy 
realization  of  benefits. 

The  French  Point  of  View 

There  are  other  special  circumstances 
which  militate  against  the  success  of 
compulsory  insurance  of  old  age  in 
France.  The  Caisse  des  Depots  et  Con- 
signations and  the  Caisse  Nationale  des 
Retraites  pour  la  Vieillesse  have  a  long 
and  honorable  history,  and  they  provide 
means  for  putting  by  a  nest-egg  which, 
are  highly  attractive  to  the  petite  bour- 
geoisie. Investment  is  dear  to  the 
French  temperament,  and  even  the  wage- 
earner  who  can  lay  aside  only  a  few 
francs  a  year  prefers  to  put  it  into  a 
bit  of  land  with  a  house  upon  it  than  to 
turn  it  over  to  a  fund  which  offers  no 
chance  of  a  rise  in  value. 

The  less  thrifty  elements  of  the  popu- 
lation are  pretty  effectively  provided  for 
by  the  law  of  July  19,  1905,  which  guar- 
antees a  pension  to  every  Frenchman 
over  the  age  of  seventy,  as  well  as  to 
any  invalided  before  that  age,  whose 
income  from  all  sources  does  not  in  the 
estimation  of  the  communal  council, 
cover  the  necessary  cost  of  living  in  the 
locality.  The  pension  involves  no  civil 
disqualification. 

Today,  seven  years  after  the  opening 
of  this  pension  fund,  668,356  men  and 
women  are  in  receipt  of  pensions  vary- 
ing from  60  to  360  francs  a  year,  and 


the  state  expenditure  on  this  account 
amounts  to  92.208,128  francs.  Clearly 
according  to  Professor  Fuster,  the  pen- 
sion system  should  have  been  abolished 
before  the  policy  of  compulsory  insur- 
ance was  undertaken. 

Professor  Fuster,  protagonist  of  com- 
pulsory insurance,  and  Professor  Bellom, 
its  chief  opponent,  are  agreed  that  the 
law  of  1910  is  a  failure.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  number  of  insured  may 
gradually  increase  as  the  principle  un- 
derlying this  form  of  investment  be- 
comes familiar,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
though  a  pension  may  never  amount  to 
more  than  360  francs  to  be  paid  after 
the  seventieth  year,  under  the  insurance 
act  a  man  secures  a  minimum  allowance 
of  416  francs  a  year  after  sixty  years 
of  age.  The  question  still  remains, 
Would  not  the  same  results  have  been 
achieved  under  voluntary  insurance? 

The  prime  need  in  France  today  is 
not  more  extensive  insurance  against 
unemployment,  but  a  more  effective 
system  of  helping  men  to  find  work. 
This  all-important  service  is  still  left  to 
private  employment  agencies,  which 
operate  for  profit  and  which  not  infre- 
quently resort  to  underhand  methods  in 
dealing  with  their  clients.  Such  prac- 
tices are  particularly  in  evidence  in 
Paris  where  the  placing  of  domestic 
.servants  and  of  assistants  in  bakeries, 
butchers'  shops,  hair-dressers'  establish- 
ments, restaurants  and  hotels,  has  been 
entirely  in  their  hands.  Complaints  of 
extortionate  charges  and  inefficient  ser- 
vice, of  favoritism  toward  the  Swiss. 
Italians  and  Germans  whose  competition 
is  deeply  resented,  were  voiced  in  the 
labor  press  and  thus  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  government. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  of  1904 
were  permissive  in  character.  Municipal 
councils  might,  at  their  discretion,  can- 
cel the  licenses  of  objectionable  employ- 
ment agencies,  allowing  compensation 
for  the  unexpired  terms.  Also,  where 
this  step  was  deemed  necessary,  they 
might  establish  municipal  bureaus  of- 
fering gratuitous  service.  Mutual  as- 
sociations on  the  part  of  patrons  or 
laborers  interested  was  likewise  per- 
mitted. Few  towns  beside  Paris  under- 
took the  proposed  reforms,  and  many 
of  the  sixty  private  agencies  bought  out 
at  considerable  expense  by  the  city,  were 
quickly  reopened  as  mutual  associations. 
The  members'  dues,  fully  equivalent  to 
the  former  charges,  were  pocketed  by 
the  agent,  and  the  service  was  no  better 
than  before.  The  employment  bureau 
set  up  in  the  Bourse  du  Travail  with 
twenty  branches  in  different  parts  of 
Paris,  was  managed  by  amateurs,  with 
no  regard  to  co-operation  or  specializa- 
tion, and  the  results  were  pitiably 
meager. 

Meantime,  mutual  employment  agen- 
cies, set  up  by  the  employers  of  the 
trades  represented  in  the  campaign 
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against  the  private  bureaus  had  secured 
practical  control  of  the  furnishing  of 
labor  to  their  several  constituencies. 
The  law  of  1905  which  offers  subven- 
tions to  the  syndicates  providing  unem- 
ployment benefits,  requires  that  every 
such  body  should  maintain  an  employ- 
ment agency  for  the  placing  of  its  own 
members,  but  these  are  comparatively 
undeveloped. 

By  1911,  the  discontent  of  the  various 
clienteles  suffering  at  the  hands  of  these 
unreformed  employment  agencies  took 
organized  form.  National  syndicates  of 
hotel  employers,  hair-dressers,  and  oth- 
ers, demanded  that  municipal  bureaus, 
under  a  management  in  which  both  em- 
ployers and  employes  must  be  repre- 


sented, should  be  established  in  every 
considerable  town  and  given  a  monopoly 
of  this  delicate  but  essential  transaction. 

At  the  same  time,  the  French  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Fight  against  Unemploy- 
ment took  up  the  question,  and,  on  the 
basis  of  a  series  of  expert  inquiries,  pro- 
mulgated a  scheme  of  reform  in  essen- 
tial agreement  with  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  syndicates.  The  scheme 
is  confessedly  inferior  to  the  highly  de- 
veloped labor  exchanges  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, but  it  presents  as  revolutionary  a 
program  as  is  practicable  in  France  at 
the  moment.  This  program  includes : 

(1)  The  establishment  of  municipal 
employment  agencies  to  be  obligatory 
on  all  French  towns  of  more  than  10.000 


inhabitants; 

(2)  Direction  of  such  bureaus  to  be 
entrusted  to  a  council  representing  the 
employers  and  employes  of   the  trades 
concerned ; 

(3)  The  organization  of  district  agen- 
cies dealing  with  special  trades,  wher- 
ever required; 

(4)  The  summary  suppression  of  all 
private  agencies,  even  though  they  ap- 
pear to  be  gratuitous,  whenever  this  Step 
shall  be  demanded  by  a  clear  majority 
of   the  employers   and  employes   repre- 
sented on  the  council. 

This  project  of  reform,  the  French 
experts  in  remedies  for  unemployment 
have  presented  to  Parliament  as  "an  ir- 
reducible minimum." 


The  Writing  of  Social  Poetry 

By   Charles    H^harton   Stork 


IT  would  be  impossible  for  any 
American  who  cares  for  poetry 
not  to  be  interested  in  the  idea 
of  social  hymns  presented  by  THI 
SUBVEY.'  The  whole  function  of  poetry 
is,  of  course,  wider,  being,  in  the  words 
of  Shelley,  "to  redeem  from  decay  the 
visitations  of  the  divinity  in  man."  But 
a  very  important  duty  of  poetry  is  to 
apply  the  general  principles  of  goodness, 
truth  and  beauty  to  present  conditions. 

In  one  sense  poetry  should  not  at- 
tempt anything  new;  its  appeal  being  to 
the  permanent  and  universal  passions; 
but  it  may  and  should  arouse  the  noblest 
emotions  of  each  age  in  a  new  and  vital 
way.  In  other  words  it  should  show  the 
application  of  universal  principles  to  the 
spirit  of  the  time.  For  example,  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  which  spoke  to  the 
Greeks  in  the  songs  of  Tyrtaeus,  to  the 
Romans  in  the  songs  of  Ennius,  takes  a 
very  different  tone  in  Kipling's  God  of 
Our  Fathers.  In  America  this  spirit 
should  now  express  the  feeling  of  broth- 
erhood, which  alone  can  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  class  warfare. 

There  should,  however,  be  no  antag- 
onism toward  the  old  poetry  of  beauty, 
which  has  in  fact  a  great  practical  value. 
By  beauty  the  mind  of  man  is  freed 
from  the  clash  and  oppression  of  the 
present  so  that  he  may  examine  himself 
and  learn  to  look  beyond  himself.  Thus 
he  will  learn  to  care  less  for  money  and 
more  for  the  things  of  the  spirit  Also 
they  who  have  seen  ideal  beauty  can 
hardly  be  satisfied  with  moral  ugliness 
and  social  injustice. 

To  come  to  the  question  of  awakening 
a  widespread  feeling  of  social  responsi- 
bility, Professor  Patten  thinks  this  can 
best  b«  done  by  hymns,  but  The  Man 
with  the  Hoe,  and  The  Song  of  the 
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Shin,  are  not  hymns.  My  opinion  is 
that  it  does  not  matter  whether  we  have 
a  hymn  or  a  poem  so  long  as  it  does  the 
work  of  arousing  the  social  conscience. 
The  hymns  will  be  more  sung,  the  poems 
will  be  more  thought  about;  who  can 
tell  which  will  do  most  good?  The 
hymn  unites  us,  but  surely  The  Man 
with  the  Hoe  makes  us  identify  our- 
selves with  the  oppressed  toilers  of  the 
world.  How  often  in  singing  we  forget 
the  meaning  of  the  words  in  the  pleasure 
of  the  tune !  The  important  thing,  then, 
is  not  whether  hymns  or  poems  will  do 
the  work  best,  but  what  kind  of  hymns 
and  poems  will  do  it  best 

In  the  first  place,  these  social  poems 
(including  hymns)  must  deal  with  the 
emotions.  All  poetry  must  be  simple 
and  concrete,  appealing  far  more  to  the 
heart  than  to  the  head.  Abstract  sub- 
jects like  the  minimum  wage  or  child 
labor  bills  may  be  debated  in  the  legis- 
latures and  the  courts,  but  if  we  wish 
to  make  them  vital  to  large  masses  of 
people,  we  must  translate  them  into 
terms  of  humanity,  into  pictures  of  noi- 
some tenements  and  starving  children. 
Dickens,  Charles  Reade  and  Mrs.  Stowe 
realized  this,  hence  the  power  of  their 
novels.  The  specific  picture  of  a  shop- 
girl's position  in  Within  the  Law 
caused  six  New  York  stores  to  raise 
the  wages  of  their  employes. 

Therefore  poetry  which  is  to  bring 
about  social  betterment  must  deal  not 
with  the  technical  terms  of  economics 
but  with  the  general  spirit  needed  to 
bring  about  the  desired  result.  The  peo- 
ple must  be  made  to  demand  that  "some- 
thing be  done."  When  poetry  has  ex- 
cited this  feeling,  it  has  performed  its 
part,  after  that  the  economist  and  the 
legislator  must  step  in.  But  these  tech- 
nical authorities  should  not  step  in  too 


soon;  otherwise  the  people,  instead  of 
surging  along  together,  will  be  puzzling 
their  individual  heads  with  definitions 
and  distinctions.  Let  poetry  display  the 
wrongs  to  be  righted  and  inspire  the 
spirit  of  demanding  that  "something  be 
done."  The  definition  of  what  that 
something  shall  be  belongs  to  the  more 
intellectual  province  of  prose. 

But  how  should  one  set  out  to  com- 
pose this  poetry  of  social  aspiration? 
Many  persons  have  the  impulse  to  write 
who  have  not  mastered  the  technique  of 
verse.  The  aspirant  must  first  make 
himself  imaginatively  a  part  of  the  col- 
lective emotion  he  is  to  voice.  There 
is  deep  truth  in  Professor  Patten's  re- 
mark that  the  poet  is  not  bom,  but  is 
made  by  the  spirit  of  the  community. 
This  spirit  he  must  express  with  sin- 
cerity and  with  passion. 

Next  someone  will  ask:  What  about 
the  form  of  this  poetry?  In  the  past 
all  good  poetry  has  depended  upon  reg- 
ular rhythm  and  imaginative  figure.  The 
psychological  value  of  rhythm  is  so  easy 
to  recognize  that  it  is  only  the  scholar 
who  worries  over  the  question  whether 
all  poetry  must  be  in  meter.  The  child 
and  the  man  in  the  street  have  no  doubt 
on  the  subject,  and  they  are  right. 

But  suppose  our  social  poet  does 
not  know  what  meter  to  use.  To  this 
there  is  but  one  answer:  let  him  read 
the  best  poetry  of  the  kind  he  is  at- 
tempting and  feel  what  emotional  effects 
are  produced  by  various  meters.  Then, 
if  his  ear  does  not  tell  him  what  meter 
to  choose  or  how  to  invent  a  new  one. 
let  him  give  it  up  and  seek  some  other 
means  of  helping  his  fellow-men.  Cer- 
tain of  the  poet's  faculties  are,  after  all, 
innate,  though  in  any  case  the  poetic 
craft  requires  practice  and  the  study 
of  models.  Nobody  would  attempt  to 
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give  a  song  recital  without  learning  the 
control  of  the  voice,  yet  the  infinite  va- 
rieties of  cadence  and  verbal  music  are 
supposed  to  come  of  themselves.  This 
was  not  so  even  in  the  case  of  Burns, 
who  was  brought  up  on  centuries  of 
Scotch  song.  He  studied  his  predeces- 
sors carefully  and  was  very  critical  of 
his  own  technic,  as  we  see  by  the  var- 
iants in  his  poems. 

It  may  be  objected  that  in  the  pro- 
posed hymns  strength  is  wanted  rather 
than  refinement,  but  all  true  strength 
must  be  controlled  and  flexible.  The 
neophyte  in  verse,  let  him  be  as  vigor- 
ous and  earnest  as  you  like,  will  at  first 
produce  only  wooden  results.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  an  intelligent  student 
can  learn  the  technic  of  verse  for  him- 
self better  than  from  any  text-book.  The 
safest  guide  is  Tennyson.  Read  aloud 
the  lines  of  Break,  Break,  Break,  of  The 
Splendor  Falls  on  Castle  Walls,  of 
The  Brook,  and  Crossing  the  Bar. 
Forget  that  you  have  ever  read  them 
before  and  feel  how  perfectly  the  meter 
of  each  corresponds  to  the  mood.  The 
idea  is  not  to  copy  these  lyrics,  but  to 
copy  the  correspondence  of  thought  and 
rhythm  in  whatever  you  are  doing. 
Finer  points  will  come  of  themselves 
later  on.  Of  the  old  hymns  Jerusalem, 
the  Golden  is  especially  rich  in  verbal 
music. 

PHE  really  difficult  question,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  that  of  poetic  figure.  It  is 
an  interesting  thought  of  Professor 
Patten  that  we  ought  now  to  discard 
the  imagery  of  war  which  has  been  so 
effective  in  hymns  like  Onward,  Chris- 
tian Soldiers.  I  incline  to  think  that 
this  principle  is  right,  since  war  as  a 
reality  is  passing  out  of  our  lives.  Most 
important  of  all,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
poetry  must  have  sensuous  imagery  of 
some  sort. 

On  this  point  misconception  should  be 
prevented.  That  excellent  critic,  Mr. 
Watts-Dunton,  says  that  mere  statement 
without  imaginative  figure  is  not  poetry 
at  all,  and  Professor  Max  Eastman  in 
his  very  sane  volume,  The  Enjoyment 
of  Poetry,  gives  us  the  reason.  The 
best  imagery,  he  says,  is  not  a  decora- 
tive addition  to  the  thought  but  a  means 
of  intensifying  it.  That  is  the  reason 
why  all  speakers  who  appeal  to  the  emo- 
tions of  their  audience  make  use  of 
a  "flowery"  style.  Such  a  method,  even 
when  rather  badly  managed,  has  a  re- 
cognizable value;  but  how  much  more 
is  this  the  case  with  good  poetry?  Take 
Rossetti's  line  describing  a  pair  of 
lovers : 

"Two  souls,  the  shores  wave-mocked 
of  sundering  seas." 

No  one  can  fail  to  note  how  the  emo- 
tion is  intensified  by  the  power  of  the 
picture.  The  written  word  of  fact  con- 
veys but  little  sense  of  conviction;  the 
poet  must  show  the  strength  of  his  feel- 
ing by  a  new  and  illuminating,  but  al- 


ways     sincere,      form     of     expression. 

The  use  of  figure  is  inherent  in  the 
human  race:  it  is  found  in  slang,  in 
proverbs,  notably  in  the  Bible,  and  in 
the  speech  of  the  simplest  as  well  as 
that  of  the  most  cultured  men.  We  need 
but  cite,  "Money  makes  the  mare  go," 
"A  stitch  in  time,"  and  in  a  higher  spir- 
it, "Man  is  born  to  sorrow  as  the  sparks 
fly  upward"  and  "Though  your  sins  be 
as  scarlet."  Many  of  our  words  are  for- 
gotten metaphors.  To  "thrill"  means 
literally  to  pierce,  an  "impending"  evil 
is  one  that  hangs  over  us.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  we  can  only  describe  the 
world  of  thought  and  spirit  in  terms  of 
physical  comparison. 

As  imagery  is  so  essential,  let  us  see 
how  it  should  be  used.  Obviously  con- 
ventional figures  must  be  avoided  or 
given  some  new  turn,  so  that  the  reader 
may  be  sure  the  poet  has  felt  the  truth 
of  the  comparison  and  not  copied  an 
expression  blindly.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  figure  should  not  be  far-fetched  or 
inconsistent.  These  faults,  especially 
the  former,  are  a  principal  reason  why 
hymns  as  a  whole  are  colorless  and  un- 
satisfying. 

A  proof  that  this  quality  counts  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  four  favorite 
hymns  of  those  selected  by  the  jury  of 
THE  SURVEY  are  all  above  the  average 
in  imagery,  and  three  of  them  are  re- 
markably concrete.  Richard  Watson 
Gilder's  God  of  the  Strong,  God  of  the 
Weak,  is  a  little  uncertain;  W.  P.  Mer- 
rill's Not  Alone  for  Mighty  Empire,  is 
very  concrete  but  not  especially  original; 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  Lord  of  All 
Being  Throned  Afar  is  true  poetry  with 
a  somewhat  conventional  but  finely  sus- 
tained figure,  and  Kipling's  Reces- 
sional is  the  most  vivid  and  original  of 
all.  England  is  represented  as  having 
"dominion  over  palm  and  pine."  And 
take  the  passage: 

"If,   drunk  with  sight  of  power,  we 

loose 
Wild  tongues  that  have  not  Thee  in 

awe." 

This  is  both  striking  and  consistent: 
the  drunken  man  is  the  man  most  prone 
to  boasting  and  blasphemy.  Of  course 
we  can  feel  the  force  of  such  a  com- 
parison without  needing  to  analyze  it. 

Among  the  most  recent  of  THE  SUR- 
VEY'S hundred  hymns  are  many  which 
indicate  that  the  imagery  of  the  new 
hymns  is  to  average  better  than  that  of 
the  old.  Notice,  for  example,  the  pic- 
turesque lines  of  Katherine  Lee  Bates: 

"O  beautiful  for  spacious  skies, 

For  amber  waves  of  grain, 
For  purple  mountain  majesties 

Above  the  fruited  plain." 
or  the  forceful  passage  in  W.  Russell 
Bowie's  poem,  the  first  of  the  selections: 
"Lo,  from  out  the  heavy  dark 

Strained  and  haggard  eyes 
Turn  toward  that  breaking  dawn 

With  their  dumb  surmise." 


How  this  helps  us  to  realize  the  long- 
ing of  oppressed  millions  for  the  com- 
ing of  social  justice !  Of  the  well- 
known  church  hymns  some  of  the  best 
are:  O  Jesu,  Thou  Art  Standing; 
Eternal  Father,  Strong  to  Save;  and  In 
the  Cross  of  Christ  I  Glory,  Towering 
O'er  the  Wrecks  of  Time. 

No  one  has  a  higher  regard  for  Pro- 
fessor Patten's  ideals  than  I  have,  but 
as  he  does  not  lay  claim  to  being  a  poet, 
it  is  perhaps  fair  to  examine  some  pas- 
sages in  his  hymns  which  lose  force  by 
transgressing  the  principles  of  imagery. 
When,  speaking  of  the  "man  below," 
he  writes, 

"Uplift  his  social  standard," 
he  speaks   as   an   economist,   not   as   a 
poet.    The  social  standard  is  a  scientific 
abstraction,  about  which  we  can  reason 
and  argue,  but  not  sing.    Again  in 

"Our  doctrine  gleams  with  promise," 
I  am  unable  to  visualize  a  gleaming  doc- 
trine. 

"Our  goal  shines  bright  with  promise," 
would  be  trite  but  not  impossible.  Also 
Professor  Patten  pays  in  general  so  little 
attention  to  figures  that  he  changes  re- 
peatedly from  one  to  another,  thus  con- 
fusing the  picture  in  the  reader's  mind. 
In  this  way  the  real  strength  of  the 
emotion  is  never  fully  transmitted. 

The  ability  to  use  effective  imagery 
is,  like  a  good  ear  for  rhythm,  partly 
instinctive,  but  it  can,  I  believe,  be 
largely  cultivated  by  observation.  A 
knowledge  of  the  principles  involved 
will  at  least  give  a  test  for  any  given 
case.  Less  important  details,  such  as 
rhyme,  need  not  be  dwelt  on  here.  It 
is,  however,  a  good  rule  to  get  the  sec- 
ond rhyming  syllable  and  make  the  first 
agree  with  it,  rather  than  vice  versa. 

pNOUGH  has  been  said  to  make  it 
clear  that  preparation  is  necessary 
for  the  writer  of  the  new  social  poetry. 
That  such  a  poetry  will  be  written  there 
is  little  cause  to  doubt.  The  purpose  of 
this  article  has  been  to  suggest  that  the 
hymns  of  the  future  will  gain  by  being, 
among  other  things,  good  poetry.  It  is 
not  enough  that  the  ideas  be  worthy  or 
the  writers  sincere;  to  be  effective,  all 
poetry,  whether  for  the  few  or  for  the 
masses,  must  obey  the  laws  of  its  nature. 
These  laws  have  been  briefly  given : 
they  are,  after  all,  as  the  reader  will 
have  seen,  laws  laid  down  by  common 
sense.  Like  the  rules  of  any  art  or  craft, 
they  seem  very  simple,  but  high  quality 
in  workmanship  conies  only  by  careful 
observation  and  practice. 

Those  who  strive  and  fail  will  in  the 
process  find  out  much  that  is  worth 
learning  and  will  give  to  others  a  higher 
standard  of  accomplishment.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  hoped  that  so  inspiring  a 
purpose  may  call  forth  the  time  and  at- 
tention needed  for  its  fulfillment,  and 
that  America  will  soon  have  a  poetry 
which  shall  embody  our  noblest  social 
ideals  in  a  form  of  permanent  artistic 
worth. 
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A  MAKER  OF  AMERICANS 

JANE  B.  ROBBINS 

44  T  WOULD  not  have  missed  being  in  it  all  for 
J.       anything,"  said  Mr.  Riis — "I  have  been 
v.-ry  happy.    No  one  ever  had  so  good  a  time." 

Years  ago  at  the  College  Settlement  he  spoke  of 
the  meadows  and  fields  near  the  old  town  of  Kibe 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  explained  afterward, 
that  his  audience  had  suddenly  disappeared  from 
view,  and  in  its  place  he  saw  only  the  nortli  sea- 
coast.  It  was  this  wonderful  imaginative  genius 
of  Mr.  Riis,  that  caused  a  roomful  of  students  to 
lay  down  their  pencils  and  note-books  as  they 
rfulized  that  they  were  listening  not  to  a  lecture 
I  "it  to  a  living,  breathing  prose-poem. 

"Over  against  the  tenements  that  we  fight  in 
our  cities,"  he  said,  "ever  rises  in  my  mind  the 
fields,  the  woods,  God's  open  sky,  as  accuser  and 
witness  that  his  temple  is  being  so  defiled,  man  so 
dwarfed  in  body  and  soul.  How  little  we  have  of 
the  making  of  ourselves.  I  was  born  on  the  edge 
of  the  moor,  and  once  its  majesty  has  sunk  into  a 
human  soul  that  soul  is  forever  after  attuned  to  it. ' ' 

The  power  of  imagination  in  the  boy  Jacob 
caused  him  in  the  theater  at  Copenhagen  to  spring 
toward  the  stage  with  a  cry  of  "murder,"  which 
made  such  a  sensation  that  the  play  was  held  up 
while  he  was  put  out. 

In  spite  of  the  tramping  and  starving  of  the 
first  three  years  in  America,  he  knew  that  he  was 
out  to  twist  the  wheel  of  fortune  his  way  if  he 
could  only  get  his  hands  upon  it. 

In  Buffalo  when  the  editor  of  the  Express  laugh- 
ed at  the  desire  of  the  green  young  carpenter  to 
become  a  reporter,  the  boy  shouted,  shaking  his 
fist:  "You  laugh  now 
-but  wait!" 

The  principal  of  a 
telegraph  school  to 
which  he  went  in  New 
York  city  sent  him, 
just  as  his  hopes  were 
almost  gone,  to  the 
New  York  News  As- 
sociation, where  he 
began  his  life  as  a 
newspaper  man.  For 
over  twenty  years  he 
•pent  most  of  his 
waking  hours  with 
murders,  fires,  sui- 
cides and  robberies. 

"We  talk  a  great 


SO  far  as  our  letterhead  shows,  Jacob  A.  Riis  was  a  member 
of  the  National  Council  of  Survey  Associates.  But  those 
who  would  know  of  his  real  relationship  to  this  magazine  and 
adventure  in  co-operative  journalism  will  find  evidence  of  it  in 
the  pictures,  the  graphic  writing,  the  challenges  to  the  unashamed 
best  that  is  in  us,  that  crop  out  from  page  to  page  and  week  to 
week;  from  one  contribution  to  the  next,  and  from  one  city  and 
another.  These  may  be  traced  back  to  the  technique  and  power  of 
imagination  which  a  police  reporter  applied  with  joy  and  determin- 
ation to  his  night's  work.  They  are  echoes,  many  of  them  imper- 
fect, nf  the  human  cry  caught  up  by  this  marvellous  Voice  of  the 
City  Wilderness. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  National  Council,  and 
staff  of  the  Survey  Associates  joined  their  names  to  a  telegram  to 
Barre  the  evening  of  Mr.  Riis's  death  .May  26>.  But  for  our  edi- 
torial page,  we  have  turned  to  the  headworker  of  the  Jacob  A.  Riis 
Neighborhood  House,  who  as  a  pioneer  head  of  the  College  Settle- 
ment was  a  fellow  worker  with  Mr.  Riis  on  the  East  Side  in  the 
early  days  as  well  as  the  new.  Friend  to  10,000  immigrants, 
we  asked  her  to  set  down  something  of  what  "the  finest  immi- 
grant" she  has  ever  known  meant  to  his  kind-  and  to  all  of  us. 


deal  about  city  toughs,"  he  wrote  in  The  Mak- 
ing of  an  American.  "In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  they  are  lads  of  normal  impulses  whose  re- 
sources have  all  been  smothered  by  the  slum,  of 
whom  the  street  and  its  lawlessness  and  the  tene- 
•  that  is  without  a  home,  have  made  ruffians. 
With  better  opportunities  they  might  have  been 
heroes." 

Mr.  Riis  caught  the  human  drift  of  things  and 
portrayed  it  with  a  pen  consecrated  to  what  he 
thought  was  the  highest  and  noblest  of  all  call- 
ings. It  was  his  work  to  make  his  police  reports 
the  best  in  the  city  and  he  liked  it  and  got  a  lot 
of  fun  out  of  it. 

"We  must  have,"  he  said,  "a  good  sprinkling 
of  fun  to  keep  our  dreams  from  spoiling.  The 
longer  I  live  the  more  I  think  of  humor  as  in 
truth  the  saving  sense." 

Once  when  there  was  some  fear  of  a  cholera 
epidemic,  Mr.  Riis  took  his  camera,  went  up  to  the 
Croton  watershed,  spent  a  week  photographing 
the  sources  of  pollution  and  forced  the  city  to  buy 
a  strip  of  land  along  the  streams  that  discharged 
into  the  Croton  River.  "It  takes  a  lot  of  telling 
to  make  a  city  know  when  it  is  doing  wrong," 
said  he.  "  1 1  is  just  a  question  of  endurance.  The 
right  has  got  to  be  moved  along  like  everything 
else  in  this  world  by  men.  That  is  how  we  take 
title  to  the  name." 

For  years  Mr.  Riis  worked  at  night.  "  At  3  a.  m. " 
he  said,  "the  veneering  is  off  and  you  see  the 
true  grain  of  a  thing."  He  was  delighted  to  find 
that  Roosevelt  as  police  commissioner  was  willing 
to  get  up  when  other  people  slept  and  see  what 
the  town  looked  like  in  the  night. 

"The     power     of 

fact"  he  called  "the 
mightiest  lever  of  this 
or  of  any  day."  At 
the  College  Settlement 
where  young  enthusi- 
asts were  collecting 
facts  of  neighborhood 
life  he  acted  as  a  vol- 
untary auxiliary  and 
helped  to  make  the 
New  York  settle- 
ments a  fulcrum,  as 
it  were,  whence  the 
lever  of  reform  was 
applied.  In  the  year 
1888  he  had  written 
a  letter  to  the  news- 
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papers,  asking  that  flowers  be  sent  to  Mulberry 
street,  and  they  came  in  such  abundance  that  five 
stout  patrolmen  were  necessary  to  give  them  out 
to  the  howling  mobs  of  children.  From  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  boxes  of  flowers  and  their  rev- 
elation of  the  hunger  for  beauty  on  mean  streets, 
there  developed  the  settlement  at  48  Henry  Street, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Mr.  Eiis.  It  stands  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  many  a  door  in  which  he  sat 
friendless  and  forlorn  trying  to  hide  from  the 
policeman  who  would  not  let  him  sleep,  and  of 
the  Bowery  lodging-house  where  almost  starved 
to  death  he  lay  senseless  on  the  stairs  after  his 
first  day's  work  in  the  newspaper  office. 

The  comfortably  lodged  who  had  not  red  blood 
enough  in  their  veins  to  feel  for  those  to  whom 
everything  was  denied  and  not  sense  enough  to 
make  out  the  facts  when  they  saw  them  about 
school  houses,  playgrounds  and  better  tenements 
always  aroused  his  special  scorn.  His  creative 
imagination  showed  him  instantly  the  value  of 
the  city  school.  Half  the  tenement  house  popula- 
tion is  always  moving  and  he  knew  that  it  was 
only  through  the  schools  that  the  neighborhood 
feeling  could  be  restored.  "In  its  ultimate  de- 
velopment," he  said,  "as  the  neighborhood  center 
of  things,  I  would  have  the  school  the  first  care 
of  city  government,  always  and  everywhere  at 
whatever  expense." 

How  Mr.  Riis  came  to  be  a  speaker  he  never 
knew,  and  he  greatly  enjoyed  reading  in  a  country 
newspaper  that  "a  voluble  German  with  a  voice 
like  a  squeaky  cellar  door"  had  been  in  town. 
At  first  the  churches  were  most  unwilling  to  give 
a  hearing  to  the  wrongs  of  Mulberry  street,  but 
at  last  he  obtained  permission  to  show  the  pic- 
tures he  had  taken  by  flashlight  in  the  homes  into 
which  he  had  gone  as  a  police  reporter.  His  de- 
scription of  his  joy  when  he  read  accidentally  in 
his  morning  paper  a  four-line  dispatch  telling  of 
the  discovery  of  flash-light  photography  gives  one 
an  understanding  of  his  enthusiasm.  After  one 
of  his  illustrated  lectures  the  editor  of  a  leading 
magazine  asked  him  for  an  article.  How  the  Other 
Half  Lives  was  the  result. 

During  an  attack  of  illness  late  in  life,  Mr.  Eiis 
found  comfort  in  knowing  that  one  of  the  best  of 
the  young  county  officials  and  a  city  commissioner 
in  whom  he  had  much  confidence  both  said  that 
this  book  had  first  turned  their  thoughts  to  public 
service. 

With  tongue  or  pen,  his  argument  shaped  itself 
into  the  fundamental  one  of  the  rescue  of  the  home 
and  the  making  of  tenements  which  sheltered  two 
million  human  souls  as  nearly  fit  as  might  be.  He 
summoned  the  American  people  to  look  the  matter 
squarely  in  the  face.  James  Russell  Lowell  wrote 
to  him  after  reading  How  the  Other  Half  Lives: 
"I  felt  as  Dante  must  when  he  looked  over  the 
edge  of  the  abyss,  at  the  bottom  of  which  Geryori 
lay  in  ambush.  I  found  it  hard  to  get  to  sleep  the 
night  after  I  had  been  reading  your  book." 

In  1896  Mr.  Riis  put  before  the  New  York 
Health  Board  a  list  of  sixteen  of  the  worst  rear 
tenements  and  they  were  torn  down  in  defiance  of 
vested  interests.  The  officeholders  who  thrive  by 


propping  up  the  greed  of  landlords  always  stirred 
in  him  the  love  of  fight,  derived  perhaps  from 
his  Viking  ancestors.  "Every  defeat  is  a  step 
toward  victory,"  he  said.  "The  cause  of  justice 
and  right  is  bound  to  win.  The  power  of  the 
biggest  boss  is  like  chaff  in  our  hands." 

His  ideas  of  good  government  began  and  ended 
with  the  people's  life.  After  thirty  years  of  work 
he  knew  that  the  conditions  of  New  York's  crowd- 
ed tenement  quarter  still  made  for  unrighteous- 
ness and  that  the  great  mass  of  respectable  work- 
ingmen  of  the  city  must  dwell  there  with  their 
families.  "Yet  the  work,"  he  said,  "was  not 
wasted  for  at  last  we  see  the  truth  and  seeing,  it 
is  impossible  that  the  monstrous  wrong  should 
go  unrighted.  We  have  only  begun  to  find  out 
what  government  can  do  for  mankind  in  the  day 
when  we  shall  all  think  enough  about  the  common 
good,  the  res  publica,  to  forget  about  ourselves." 

"He  was  no  saint,"  his  reporter  friends  will 
tell  you,  "but  a  man  with  a  mind  and  an  honest 
will."  He  refused  a  cabinet  position  at  one  time 
because  he  could  do  better  work  elsewhere.  "I 
value  the  good  opinion  of  my  fellow  men,"  he 
says,  in  The  Making  of  an  American,  "for  with 
it  comes  increased  power  to  do  things." 

To  most  of  us  Jacob  Riis  was  the  finest  immi- 
grant that  we  have  ever  known.  To  all  of  us,  from 
editor  to  office  boy,  he  was  a  friend. 

When  we  fight  the  bad  tenement  houses — "dens 
of  death"  he  called  them — we  lay  a  flower  upon 
his  grave.  We  know  how  he  felt  about  "the  per- 
fectly good"  child  spoiled  by  the  lack  of  a  chance 
to  play,  and  we  must  fight  for  childhood  and  its 
playgrounds. 

"In  my  dreams,"  he  said,  "I  listen  to  the  whis- 
per of  the  reeds  in  the  dry  moats  about  the  green 
castle  hill,  and  hear  my  mother  call  me  once  more 
her  boy,  and  I  know  that  I  shall  find  them  with  my 
lost  childhood,  when  we  all  reach  home  at  last. ' ' 

PREPARE  VERSUS  REPAIR 

STEPHEN  S.  WISE 

Rabbi  of  the  Free  Synagogue 

THE  statement  was  made  not  very  long  ago, 
and  I  believe  it  is  accurate,  that  as  head 
of  the  Children's  Bureau,  Julia  C.  Lathrop  has 
done  her  work  during  the  past  year  with  just 
enough  money  to  cover  the  repairs  on  one  torpedo 
boat  for  a  year.  The  manner  of  the  statement  is 
unmistakably  American  and  the  conditions  which 
it  describes  are  no  less  American.  Once  upon  a 
time,  we  said:  "Millions  for  defense  and  not  one 
cent  for  tribute."  Now  we  seem  to  act  upon  the 
principle:  Millions  for  repair  but  not  one  cent  to 
prepare;  or,  putting  it  more  accurately:  Almost 
any  amount  for  repair  and  a  grudging  minimum 
with  which  to  prepare. 

A  year  ago,  Congress  enacted  a  law  which,  at 
the  suggestion  of  a  small  group  of  social  work- 
ers, created  the  Industrial  Relations  Commission. 
That  commission  was  by  enactment  allowed 
$100,000  with  which,  for  the  period  of  one  year, 
to  prosecute  the  work  of  investigating  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  unrest  that  obtains  indus- 
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trially    and    socially    throughout    these    United 
States.    Rather  a  tall  order  for  $100,000! 

It  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  the  rumor  is 
current  that  a  distinguished  lawyer,  who  had  a 
part  in  the  adjustment  of  an  industrial  dispute  in 
Xew  York  a  few  years  back,  would  have  received 
$100,000  if  his  bill  had  been  allowed.  A  very  gener- 
nus  reduction  was  made  in  the  amount  of  the  bill, 
though  the  "cut"  was  not  disproportionate  to  the 
amplitude  of  the  charge.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  one  man  for  his  personal  service  in  an  indus- 
trial dispute  asked  a  sum  of  money  and  received 
a  goodly  moiety  of  it,  the  total  asked  being 
'•<iuivalent  to  the  entire  sum  allowed  by  the  United 
States  for  one  year  to  a  commission  which  is  to 
investigate  in  nation-wide  fashion  the  industrial 
unrest  of  which  the  Los  Angeles  affair  was  no 
more  than  an  incident,  though  it  happened  also 
to  be  the  starting-point  to  those  who  urged  that 
something  more  than  reckless  incrimination,  and 
recrimination  he  the  ultimate  outcome  of  tlio  inci- 

<  >ne  hundred  thousand  dollars,  let  it  be  baldly 
stated,  with  which  to  ascertain  how  to  adjn-' 
the  world  of  social-industrial  relationships  in 
America,  and  exactly  tin*  same  sum  of  money 
asked  by  one  man  for  his  personal  service  in  the 
adjustment  of  a  single  dispute,  though  it  involved 
a  considerable  number  of  people  in  one  city! 

But  one  might  go  on  t'nn-ver  and  point  out 
parallel  incidents.  Not  very  long  ago  in  England, 
after  a  mine  disaster.  tlniNxid  \v.-i-  -.•.•m-,-,1  for 
the  relief  of  the  dependents  of  the  victims  of  tin- 
mine.  But  for  years,  one  of  th<-  departments  of 
the  cabinet  had  vainly  sought  to  secure  the  same 


amount  in  order  to  work  out  a  protective  system, 
the  adoption  of  which  would  probably  have 
averted  this  and  similar  disasters. 

It  is  said  that  $1,000,000  was  expended  a  few 
years  ago  by  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company  in 
order  to  avert  the  passage,  and  finally  to  test  the 
constitutionality,  of  the  bill  which  lowered  the  rate 
of  gas  for  consumers  in  New  York  city.  The  fig- 
ures may  not  be  accurate,  but,  judging  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  members  of  the  bar  involved,  it  is 
credible  that  a  very  large  sum  of  money  was  ex- 
pended before  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill  was 
finally  confirmed. 

One  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  collected  to 

free  Ellen  Stone,  a  fine  woman  missionary  who 

some  years  ago  was  held  for  ransom.    It  surely 

not  grudged.    Yet  the  National  Child  Labor 

<  nininittee  has  never  secured  $100,000  in  one  year 

which  to  do  its  work  of  securing  life,  as  well 

iiberty,    for    multitudes    of    children    toilers 

throughout  the  nation. 

To  repair  is  better  than  to  prepare  seems 
almost  to  have  become  our  thought  as  far  as  we 
may  be  said  to  think  upon  social  problems.  \Vliy  .' 
Because  we  lack  imagination,  because,  as  some 
<>ne  has  said,  the  news  of  a  disaster  in  China 
which  caused  the  destruction  of  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  people  would  not  affect  the  average  man 
•  inite  as  sharply  as  would  the  loss  of  one  of  his 
angers, 

Imagination  is  just  another  name  for  visioning, 
and  one  cannot  vision  without  forevisioning  and 
foreseeing.  And  to  foresee  is  to  prepare  and  to 
prepare  is  of  the  essence  of  statesmanship  in  a 
democracy. 


DRAFTED 

SARAH  N.  CLEGHORX 

Cnl.l.KiilAXS,  ^retched  reposeful 
Alonir  your  campus  greensward. 
Between  the  halls  of  Science 

And  fanes  of  Art  and  Law, 
Yniir  tranquil  meerschaums  smoking 
And  nonchalantly  turning 
Tin-  paires  of  the  last  romance  of  Hcimett.  \VelU  <T  Shaw. 

Have  you  not  heard  the  news,  then? 
The  draft  of  many  soldiers! 
What  hunts  us  then  your  learning 

If  here  we  look  not  for 
The  forward  scouts  of  freedom,— 
The  engineers  of  justice, — 
The  drummers  and  the  ensigns  that  lead  the  bloodless  war? 

1 1  haste  and  join  the  army ! 
K'liiip  for  long  campaigning. 
Hear  you  not  ghostly  music? 

But  threescore  years  before, 
Shades  of  your  sires  were  singing 
As  fast  they  filled  the  muster, 
"We  are  coming,  Father  Abraham,  a  hundred  thousand  more!" 
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UNITED  STATES 
100  People 
20  Houses 
10  Telephones 


EUROPE 
100  People 
20  Houses 
1   Telephone 


Results  Compared  with  Theories 


Here  We  have: 

Ten  telephones  for  each 
hundred  persons. 

Nearly  one  rural  telephone 
to  every  two  farms. 

Reasonable  rates  fitted  to 
the  various  needs  of  the  whole 
people. 

Telephone  exchanges  open 
continuously  day  and  night. 

Policy — prompt  service. 


There  they  have: 

One  telephone  for  each 
hundred  persons. 

Practically  no  telephones 
on  the  farms. 

Unreasonable  rates  arbitra- 
rily made  without  regard  to 
various  needs  of  the  whole 
people. 

Telephone  exchanges 
closed  during  lunch  hour, 
nights  and  Sundays. 

Policy  —  when  your  turn 
comes. 


America's  Telephones  Lead  the  World 
With  the  Best  Service  at  the  Lowest  Cost. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 
AND  ASSOCIATED   COMPANIES 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


^Allurements 
^Foreign  Travel 

Five-weeks'  vacation  tour  to  London, 
Paris  and  Berlin,  including  Rhine  trip, 
only$l78.40.  Sailbythe.afe.com- 
rortable.one  class  (II I  cabin  steamers 
of  the  North  German  Lloyd. 
BALTIMOKE-SOUTHAMPTON- 

BREMEN -SERVICE. 
Comfort  without  luxury.  Delici- 
ous meals.    Send  I  Oc.  f  or  concise  " 
travel  am,  I. -"How  to  >ee  Germany 
Amtri.  and  Switzerland,"  by 
r.  Li.  L.  Hilken— essential  in 
planning  your  tour. 

A.  SCHUMACHER  A  CO. 

260  S.  Charles  Street, 
Baltimore.  Md. 


The  Fairhope  Summer  School 
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happiness,  to  see  how  individual  interest 
was  urged  against  public  good.  It  was 
sickening,  shocking,  to  see  a  man  fight 
against  the  interests  of  all  the  people 
in  the  state,  and  seek  to  fasten  upon 
the  thousands  of  poor  in  our  cities,  and 
upon  their  children,  preventable  miser- 
ies, all  for  the  sake  of  the  paltry  rental 
of  a  few  wretched  dark  rooms,  or  the 
cost  of  a  little  plumbing. 

Many  of  them  did  not  even  plead 
the  common  cause  o'f  landlords. 

It  was,  "MY  house",  "It  will  cost  ME." 

There  were  no  other  arguments  to 
offer  against  the  bill.  No  one  came  for- 
ward to  say  that  society  would  be  bet- 
ter off  if  our  dwellings  were  unregu- 
lated and  unsanitary.  No  one  could 
show  that  it  was  against  the  interests 
of  the  state  to  protect  the  poor.  True, 
there  was  a  faint  murmur  of  "pater- 
nalism", though  we  already  had  on  our 
statute  books  laws  requiring  light  and 
air  in  factories  and  stores,  sanitation 
in  mines,  etc.  "Paternalism"  !  Yet  this 
Legislature  was  soon  to  vote  appropria- 
tions to  provide  for  the  paternal  care 
of  the  state  over  hundreds  of  its  un- 
fortunate citizens.  And  every  one  seem- 
ed willing  that  the  state  should  be  a 
step-father  to  the  orphans  of  the  work- 
ing men  who  died  of  tuberculosis  and 
typhoid  in  our  old  death  traps,  leaving 
their  children  wards  of  the  state.  Why 
shouldn't  the  state  prevent  these  deaths 
and  their  cost? 

But  most  people  do  not  get  wildly 
excited  over  public  cost,  I  found.  Par- 
ties do,  but  ours  was  a  non-partisan 
bill. 

The  strongest  opposition  came  from 
little  towns,  that  were  not  willing  to 
yield  even  as  much  space  on  their  build- 
ing lots  as  New  York  city  gives ! 

It  seemed  that  the  landlords  and  build- 
ers of  the  whole  state  were  all  awake, 
and  were  uniting  their  forces  against 
us.  But  the  friends  of  the  poor — where 
were  they?  Sound  asleep,  for  all  they 
knew  of  our  fight,  having  bestowed  their 
alms  and  said  their  prayers,  and  care- 
fully shut  their  windows  on  the  slum 
side.  Oh,  to  rattle  all  those  windows, 
and  shake  those  beds,  and  summon  the 
sleepers  to  help  us ! 

It  gives  me  a  pride  in  our  men  to  re- 
member that  almost  all  our  active  fight- 
ing was  done  by  supporters  inside  the 
assembly.  We  had  no  lobbies,  as  our 
enemies  had.  Our  men  did  their  own 
rallying.  True,  members  of  the  Com- 
mercial Club  came  and  went,  and  Mr. 
Grout  was  with  us  and  others  of  the 
charities  organization.  Some  of  the 
wide-awake  ministers  of  the  city  called 
to  give  help  and  cheer.  A  few  inilu- 
ential  women  of  the  city  came  with  Mrs. 
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\,  Mrs.  T.  C.  Day  foremost  and  most 
enthusiastic.  But  these  were  a  scat- 
tering few,  and  none  of  them  could  stay 
on  the  ground,  as  the  landlords  did. 

If  our  bill  could  have  gone  to  a  final 
vote,  the  first  week  of  the  session,  we 
would  have  had  a  sweeping  victory,  for 
enthusiasm  was  white  hot.  But  it  took 
much  stoking  to  keep  up  the  necessary 
warmth  of  feeling,  with  all  the  cold 
water  our  enemies  were  pouring  on. 
Any  day,  we  could  have  polled  a  ma- 
jority of  members,  by  counting  those 
who  were  sorry  for  the  poor,  and  were 
willing  to  see  their  wrongs  righted. 

But  to  get  a  majority  who  had  no 
'loubts  that  the  bill  would  do  ^11  it  was 
planned  to  do,  and  still  be  fair  to  the 
landlords,  was  another  thing.  It  be- 
gan to  be  a  question  with  our  doubting 
and  wavering  friends  whose  arguments 
should  prevail,  ours  or  our  enemies'. 
We  brought  men  whose  judgment  and 
integrity  were  beyond  doubt,  to  pit  their 
arguments  for  humanity  and  public  wel- 
fare against  those  of  narrow  self-inter- 
est. I  was  ready,  in  my  desperation, 
to  have  summoned  Jove  himself  from 
Mt.  Olympus,  if  we  could  have  reached 
him. 

At  this  point  William  J.  Bryan  came 
to  Indianapolis,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  he  should  address  the  Legislature. 
Great  was  the  enthusiasm,  and  an  honor 
guard  was  sent  to  escort  him  to  the  state 
house. 

Waiting  in  the  empty  rooms,  with 
Edward  Meeman,  a  young  newspaper 
man  from  Kvansville,  I  mused  unhap- 
pily upon  the  thunders  that  this  mighty 
man  should  hurl,  that  we  could  no  more 
borrow  than  those  of  Jove.  And  yet, 
why  not?  His  subject  was  to  include 
many  themes  of  social  welfare.  Whv 
housing  reform? 

"Come  with  me,  quick  '."    I  said  tu  Mr. 

Meeman.    "I'm  going  to  ask  Mr.  Bryan 

to   say   a    word    for    housing    reform. 

Hurry!  we  have  just  time  to  get  to  the 

<  rnor's  rooms  before  they  get  back  !" 

Through  the  long  empty  corridors  we 
sped,  and  down  the  marble  stairway. 
not  waiting  for  the  elevator.  A  guard 
was  pacing  up  and  down  in  front  of 
the  Governor's  outer  room,  which  was 
empty. 

"When  Mr.  Bryan  arrives."  I  said 
to  him,  "I  want  you  to  see  that  I  have 
a  chance  to  speak  to  him,  just  one  mo- 
ment, before  any  one  else  does,  without 
interruption.  It's  very  important. 
Please,  won't  you?" 

The  guard  promised,  and  we  took  our 
Mand  just  inside  the  open  door,  exactly 
where  a  receiving  party  would  have 
stood.  Governor  Marshall's  broad  policy 
and  his  strong  stand  upon  all  matters 
of  the  poor,  and  of  public  health  and 
morale,  were  well  known.  Here,  I  felt, 
under  the  protection  of  the  father  of 
hi*  state,  at  the  fountain  source  of  Jus- 
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tice,  I  was  in  sanctuary,  and  my  cause 
would  be  heard. 

Down  the  corridors  came  the  sound 
of  voices,  and  the  tramp  of  many  feet, 
steadily  drawing  nearer.  I  had  the  feel- 
ing of  standing  on  a  railroad  track,  in 
front  of  an  approaching  train,  as  if  I 
must  step  aside.  But  I  stood  fast.  Ami 
now  they  were  at  the  door.  Mr.  Bryan 
himself  stepped  across  the  threshold, 
and  I  greeted  him,  as  a  rather  timid 
hostess  might  have  done. 

"I  must  speak  to  you  one  minute",  1 
said,  earnestly. 

Instantly,  with  smiling  courtesy,  he 
stepped  aside  and  gave  me  audience. 
In  three  or  four  sentences  I  presented 
the  situation,  and  asked  him  if  he  could 
not  include  housing  reform  in  the  topics 
of  his  speech.  "If  it  comes  within  the 
line  of  my  subject,  I  will",  he  said 
heartily  and  kindly,  and  I  Slipped  away, 
having  been  hardly  noticed  by  the  crowd. 

Among  the  great  throng  of  listeners 
who  heard  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  assembly 
room,  no  one  was  more  attentive  than 
I,  waiting  to  hear  some  word  upon  our 
subject.  One  great  theme  of  public  wel- 
fare after  another  was  taken  up.  Sud- 
denly a  little  page  whispered  to  his 
mother,  "Listen,  Mamma,  Mr.  Bryan  is 
speaking  for  Mrs.  Bacon's  bill." 
Neither  bill  nor  name  had  been  men- 
tioned, so  it  is  obvious  how  clear  he 
made  his  meaning.  I  was  indeed  pro- 
foundly grateful  for  those  eloquent  and 
forceful  words,  for  I  knew  how  much 
they  meant  to  our  cause. 

And  now  the  days  dragged  on,  while 
we  fought  for"  every  inch  of  ground 
upon  which  we  stood.  I  began  to  get 
tired  and  discouraged  and  homesick. 
Once,  when  a  senate  reading  of  our  bill 
was  due,  I  had  been  waiting  all  day  to 
hear  it  called.  The  Coxes  were  kept  at 
home  by  illness,  and  all  of  my  friends 
were  busy  and  preoccupied.  A  great 
mass  of  bills  clogged  the  machinery  of 
the  senate.  Long  windy  debates  look- 
up the  time,  and,  while  they  were  pro- 
ceeding, I  would  steal  out  into  the  cor- 
ridors, too  nervous  to  sit  still  and  listen. 
Every  time  the  clerk  picked  up  another 
bill,  and  would  call  out  "Senate  bill 

number ".  a  bullet  seemed  to  have 

struck  me  over  the  heart.  But  he 
never  got  to  "No.  51."  When  it  was 
too  late  in  the  afternoon  for  another 
bill  to  be  brought  up,  I  went  wearily 
back  to  the  hotel.  Even  the  sight  of 
the  little  pages  made  me  homesick. 
Appreciating  the  effect  of  physical  con- 
ditions on  spiritual  states,  I  ordered  a 
substantial  dinner,  but  I  couldn't  swal- 
low it.  There  seemed  to  be  lumps  in 
everything,  even  the  consomme. 

Dr.  Simison,  a  member  of  the  health 
committee  in  the  house,  and  one  of  our 
most  valued  supporters,  came  out  from 
dinner  and  found  me  sitting  limp  and 
dismal  on  the  balcony  which  overlooks 
the  lobbv. 
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"What's  the  trouble?"  he  a«ked, 
kindly. 

"I  want  to  go  home,  and  stay. — but  I 
won't".  I  said,  and  stopped  and  set  my 
teeth  for  fear  of  choking. 

He  had  some  new  ideas  and  some 
good  vigorous  plans  to  suggest,  and  of- 
fered to  start  them  going.  That,  of 
course,  was  more  cheering  than  sym- 
pathy, and  set  me  up  at  once  with  new 
hope. 

That  was  the  nearest  I  ever  came  to 
bolting. 

The  next  day  was  spent  in  the  same 
anxious  waiting,  until  the  suspense  be- 
came unbearable.  Finally  I  called  a 
page  and  sent  a  card  up  to  the  Lieuten- 
ant Governor.  It  read: 

"Dear  Governor  Hall:  Please  make 
senate  bill  No.  51  a  special  order  for 
tomorrow.  I've  been  waiting  so  long. 
ami  I  must  go  home  to  my  children." 

He  might  have  told  me  to  run  along 
home,  then,  and  'tend  to  my  children, 
that  the  others  could  look  after  the  bills. 
But  he  didn't.  He  was  too  kind-hearted. 
Our  bill  was  made  a  special  order  for 
the  next  day. 

A  brief  visit  home  found  the  family 
thriving  and  prospering,  and  sent  me 
back  with  renewed  courage,  to  cheer 

•  iur  fagged  and  weary  leaders.     As  the 
end   of   the    session   drew   near,   delays 
were   more  dangerous,   and   the  danger 
of  losing  our  bill  was  more  serious. 

It  would  be  too  long  a  story  to  tell 

•  >f   the   successive    stages   of   the    fight, 
and   the   agony  of   suspense   at   critical 
moments  when  loss  or  injury  threatened. 
Though  I  would  not  admit  it.  fear  cor- 
roded my  heart.     I   tried  to  argue  my- 
M-II    out   of  an   unreasonable   solicitude 
about  the  bill.    None  of  the  men  seemed 
to  feel  about  their  measures  as  if  they 
were   matters   of   life   and   death,   how- 
rver  in  earnest  they  were.     And  it  was 
the    l-ord'*    work    for    His    poor.     He 
would  take  care  of  it.     But  suppose  I 
failed   in    my    part,   and   hindered   the 

•i-'  I  hr  lash  that  had  driven  me  to 
leave  my  home  still  hung  over  me  now. 
I  knew  that  the  loss  of  the  bill  would 
be  something  deadlier  than  failure,  more 
desperate  than  defeat. 

A  sense  of  responsibility  added  large- 
ly to  this  feeling.  The  measure  was 
called  "Mrs.  Bacon's  bill",  by  every  one, 
even  by  the  press,  and  actually  scheduled 
that  way.  a  few  times,  on  the  legislative 
bulletin  boards,  though,  of  course,  it 
should  have  borne  the  names  of 
Mattingly  and  McGinnis.  the  men  who 
introduced  it.  And.  even  though  doc- 
tors and  lawyers,  architects  and  real 

,te  men.  as  well  as  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  themselves,  had  mended 
and  amended,  carved  and  whittled  it.  I 
knew  that  I  should  be  held  accountable 
reformers  for  all  it  failed  to  do. 
and  by  landlords  and  builders  for  all  that 
rf«tricted  them. 
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Through  tickets  reading  via  the  New  York  Central  &  Hud- 
son River  R.  R.  and  West  Shore  R.  R.  between   Albany 
and   New   York,  in   either  direction,  are  also  available  by 
this  line. 

See  Time  Tables  for  Ideal  One  Day   and  One-Half  Day 
Outings  from  New  York. 


F.    B.    HIBBARD,     Gen.   Pass.  Agent 
Desbrosses  Street  Pier,  New  York  City 
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for  Graduate  Study 

SEASON  OF   1914-1915 
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Director  of   Public  School  Kindersartens 
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Dante's  Divine  Comedy 
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Are  You  Going  to  Boston? 

Ladles  going  to  Boston  without  male  eicort 
Und  the  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  HOUSE  a  delight 
fill  place  to  stop.  A  home  hotel  In  the  heart  of 
Boston  for  young  women,  with  a  transient  de- 
partment. Safe,  comfortable,  convenient  of  ac- 
cess ;  reasonable.  Address  MISS  CASTINB  C. 
SWANSON,  Supt.  11  East  Newton  St.,  Boston. 


All  these  months  I  had  seen  before 
me  the  cities  of  the  state  spread  out  as 
on  a  map  with  all  their  black  spots.  I 
had  seen  the  poor  in  those  spots.  Now, 
as  if  rising  up  out  of  all  those  spots, 
and  lowering  over  the  poor,  I  saw  a 
storm-cloud  of  angry  faces,  the  faces 
of  the  owners  of  the  slums.  Their  anger, 
resentment  and  greed  we  had  to  con- 
front, as  well  as  the  poverty,  illness, 
and  misery  of  the  poor  whom  I  was 
there  to  represent.  But  I  knew  I  could 
face  the  anger,  if  we  won,  better  than 
the  misery  if  we  failed. 

The  situation  was  growing  critical. 
We  seemed  to  be  losing  ground,  and 
our  men  were  grave  and  troubled.  Then 
came  days  when  I  could  not  eat,  or 
read,  or  sleep,  when  every  breath  was 
a  prayer.  I  was  almost  "out  of  the 
body"  with  fastings  and  vigils.  Once 
I  had  heard  Dr.  Farr  speak  of  "the 
loneliness  of  leadership."  Now  I  knew 
what  that  meant. 

I  was  alone  in  a  desert  place.  The 
sky  shut  down  over  me  like  a  great 
transparent  bowl,  shutting  out  every- 
thing else.  I  stood  in  the  center  of  a 
vast  bare  space,  bounded  by  the  rim  of 
the  bowl.  All  around  the  edge  of  the 
great  circle  were  my  friends,  reaching 
out  their  hands  to  me,  smiling  and  try- 
ing to  help  me,  but  they  could  come  no 
nearer.  The  loneliness  would  have  been 
insupportable,  only  for  this :  inside  the 
circle,  all  the  space  about  me,  under 
the  bowl  of  the  sky,  was  filled  with  the 
Presence. 

No  matter  where  I  went,  that  circle 
seemed  to  be  about  me,  visible  to  the 
inner  eye,  and  to  hold  every  one  away. 
The  men  I  talked  to,  in  the  assembly, 
were  all  outside  of  it,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  they  must  be  as  conscious  of  it  as 
I  was. 

At  last  the  decisive  hour  came,  with 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  in  both 
houses.  By  a  coincidence  these  read- 
ings came  at  the  same  time.  An  excited 
messenger  from  the  house  found  me  in 
the  corridor  and  hurried  me  in,  just  in 
time  to  hear  the  debate  beginning.  It 
was  hardly  under  headway  when  a  still 
more  excited  sergeant  came  post  haste 
from  the  senate,  saying  I  was  wanted 
at  once,  as  the  fight  was  on. 

The  battle  was  going  bravely  in  the 
house,  so  I  followed  the  messenger 
across  the  corridor  to  the  other  skirmish 
line.  We  had  a  hasty  conference  and, 
to  my  consternation,  I  was  directed  to 
sit  in  a  chair  in  front  of  all  the  desks, 
for  hasty  conference  when  amendments 
came  up.  Our  men  had  made  a  last 
poll  of  the  senate,  and  now  went  up 
and  down  the  aisles,  rallying  adherents 
to  our  standard.  One  of  our  men  was 
absent,  on  account  of  sickness,  and 
Senator  Durre,  from  home,  took  his 
place,  and  was  doing  the  work  of  four 
men,  in  a  strong,  whole-souled  way  that 
was  inspiriting  to  see. 


Half  the  Story's  in  the  Printing 


<J  In  getting  out  your  Reports 
and  Appeals  a  good  argument 
is  lost  in  a  poorly  printed  page 


Dewitt  C.  Gardner 
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Printer  and 
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There  came  an  ominous  lull,  and  then 
the  storm  broke.  Of  all  the  contests 
I  had  witnessed,  this  was  the  most 
severe.  The  whole  senate  was  on  its 
feet,  and  the  men  would  draw  into  a 
great  knot,  to  be  driven  back  to  their 
seats  repeatedly  by  the  thundering  of  the 
gavel.  Then,  word  came  that  the  bill 
had  passed  in  the  house !  But  here  came 
an  amendment  from  a  Terre  Haute 
member  which  would  cut  the  bill  off 
by  a  population  classification  just  above 
his  city,  and  leave  only  our  largest  two. 
An  uproar — the  amendment  carried  ! 
Then  began  the  final  roll-call. 
The  men  drew  close  together  in  the 
front  of  the  room,  as  the  voting  be- 
gan. Now  we  lacked  seven  votes ! 
Absent  members  were  rounded  up.  Two 
votes  were  lacking — another  canvass ! 
Then  two  came  over  to  our  side — we 
had  won  ! 

I  came  to  myself  to  find  that  I  wa< 
pacing  the  aisle,  inside  the  railing,  with 
hands  tightly  clenched,  unconscious  of 
having  gone  upon  the  floor.  It  was  an 
hour  and  a  half  past  the  noon  closing 
hour,  but  no  one  had  thought  of  time. 
Only  then  did  I  realize  that  exhaustion 
anrl  strain  had  reached  their  limit.  I 
was  dizzily  happy. 

Quietly,  after  congratulations,  the 
men  and  women  melted  away  out  of 
the  senate  chamber.  The  heroes  of  the 
day  in  house  and  senate,  who,  by  super- 
human efforts,  had  saved  the  bill,  turn- 
ed to  other  business,  as  if  they  had  done 
nothing  especial.  I  tried  to  tell  them 
something  of  what  I  felt,  but  words! 
for  such  service!  And  it  was  done  for 
their  state,  too.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
they  should  have  had  a  salute  of  can- 
non ;  at  least  there  should  have  been 
martial  music,  and  a  roll  of  drums.  It 
•r  such  deeds  that  men  used  to  be 
given  bay-wreaths,  and  knighthood. 
But  theirs  are  the  bays,  anil  they  are 
knights  who  need  no  accolade. 

There  were  a  few  final  things  to  be 
done.  Then  came  the  audience  with 
Governor  Marshall,  and  his  gracious 
promise  to  sign  the  bill.  There  were 
some  last  little  meetings  ami  social  gath- 
erings with  our  friends,  and  then,  fare- 
wells. Everyone  was  so  cordial  and  so 
glad  for  me.  One  of  the  senators,  who 
had  been  most  helpful  said : 

"Mrs.  Bacon.  I'm  a  hold-over  mem- 
ber, and  I  hope  we  will  see  you  back 
next  session." 

"Oh.  thank  you".  I  said,  "but  I'm 
through  now.  and  I  never  expect  to 
come  again." 

"F  think  you'll  be  here  again,"  he 
sai-l.  smiling.  But  I  was  sure  in  mv 
heart,  that  it  would  not  be  necessary. 

With    a   light   and   care-free   heart    I 
Dithered    up    my    belongings,    packing 
•is:  them,   for  souvenirs,  some  worn 
'narked  copies  of  our  bill. 
I   then.  HOME1 
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developed  and  operated. 
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Portable  Caavai  Home         Large  Screened  Opening! 

Ideal  fof  IruLlubon*,  outdoor  sleeping,  camping,  summer  Kotve 
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GO  TO 

Bermuda 

By  Twin-Screw  S.S."BERMUDIAN," 

the  ship  that  brought  President  Wilson 

home  on  the  record  trip  of  40  hours. 

10,518  ton*  displacement. 

Suites  de  luxe  with  private  bath. 
Orchestra. 

Bilge  keels;  double  bottom;  electric  fans ; 
wireless  telegraph,  submarine  signals. 

Fastest,  newest  and  only  steamer  land- 
ing passengers  and  baggage  at  the  dock 
in  Bermuda  without  transfer  by  tender. 

Golf,  Tennis,  Boating,  Bath  ing  and  Cycling 


TO 


MIDSUMMER  TRIPS 

Quebec 


via  Halifax,  N.  S.,  most  delightful  cruise  of  1 500  miles 
Magnificent  scencrv ;  Gut  of  Canso.  Northumberland 
Strait.  Gulf  and  River  St.  Lawrence  and  far-famed 
Saguenay  Hirer.  S.  S.  "Trinidad"  fron  New  York 
July  4th  and  18th.  Aurust  1st  and  15th.  From  Quebec 
July  10th  and  24th.  Autust  7th  and  21st. 

A.  E.  OUTERBRIDGE  &  CO. 

General  Agents.  Quebec  S.  S.  Co.,  Ltd., 

29  Broadway,  New  York 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  245  Broadway 

264  and  563  5th  Avenue.  New  York 

Or  Any  Ticket  Agent 


LAKES 
AMERICA 

NORTHERN  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

S.  S.  NORTH  LAND 

Leaves  Buffalo  Wednesdays  and 
Chicago  Saturdays 

Meals  a  la  Carte 

To  all  lake  resorts,  including  Mackinac 
Island,  Harbor  Springs,  Milwaukee  and 
Chicago. 

Season  from  June  17  to  first  week  in  September 
Tickets  •ptional.  Rail  or  Steamship  on 
small  additional  payments.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars and  printed  matter  to 

STEPHEN  LOUNSBERY,  G.  P.  A. 

1184  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Annual  Reports,  Statements,  and  Every  Description  of  Printing 
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JOTTINGS 


SMILE  ON  THE  FACE  OF  THE  CENSUS 

At  a  luncheon  of  graduates  of  the 
Chicago  School  of  Civics,  Julia  C. 
Lathrop  told  a  story  on  the  Census  office. 
In  the  table  of  classified  crimes  was  one 
entry  under  "Cruelty  to  animals". 
Somebody  had  doubts  and  looked  up  the 
original  card.  The  charge  was  "keeping 
a  blind  tiger." 


FOOD  AND  DRUGS  SURVEY 

The  National  Civic  Federation  an- 
nounces that  it  will  make  a  national  sur- 
vey of  food  and  drugs.  A  questionnaire 
has  been  sent  to  federal,  state  and  city 
officials.  Vincent  Astor  is  chairman  of 
the  committee  in  charge. 


ECONOMIC  PRIZE  ESSAYS 

The  following  subjects  have  been  an- 
nounced for  the  Hart,  Schaffner  & 
Marx  economic  prize  studies  for  1915: 
A  Local  Study  of  the  Immigration  Prob- 
lem; A  Study  of  the  Protocol  in  the 
Needle-trades  Industry;  The  Economic 
Validity  of  the  Single  Tax;  Price  Main- 
tenance; Reciprocity  and  Retaliation  in 
Foreign  Trade;  Ship  Subsidies  by  In- 
direction ;  The  Development  of  Trade 
with  Latin  America.  Information  as 
to  conditions  and  dates  may  be  obtained 
of  Prof.  J.  Laurence  Laughlin  of  Chi- 
cago University. 

THB  HOUSE  OF  SERVICE 

The  House  of  Social  Service  of  the 
Stockyards  District  of  the  Chicago 
United  Charities  was  formally  opened 
in  April.  A  description  of  the  house, 
with  its  quarters  for  all  sorts  of  public 
and  private  agencies  for  the  sick  and 
the  needy,  was  published  in  THE  SUR- 
VEY for  December  27,  1913. 

Judge  Julian  W.  Mack,  one  of  the 
speakers,  rejoiced  in  '.the  housing  of 
public  and  private  charity  under  one 
roof.  He  ventured  the  prophesy  that 
the  needs  of  the  poor  will  be  met  more 
and  more  by  public  charity.  Dr.  Henry 
B.  Favill  advocated  similar  houses  of 
service  in  every  district  rather  than  an 
expensive  central  building. 

INDIANA  FARM  FOR  MISDEMEANANTS 

Indiana  has  just  bought  a  penal  farm 
for  misdemeanants  of  1.567  acres  in 
Putnam  county,  paying  $57,000,  or  $36.37 
an  acre  for  it.  It  is  thought  that  nearly 
a  thousand  prisoners  can  live  on  the 
farm  and  that  the  products  raised  on  it 
will  support  this  number.  The  land  has 
stone  deposits  which  can  be  used  for 
road  making,  and  shale  and  clav  for 
brick  making. 

Many  states  have  penal  farms  for 
more  serious  offenders,  but  Indiana  is 
the  third  to  provide  the  bracing  advan- 
tages of  outdoor  life  for  her  tramps  and 
vagrants.  Two  cities.  Cleveland  and 
Kansas  City,  have  such  farms. 
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The  GIST  of  IT— 

it,"  saidConan  Doyle  after  a  visit 
to  Sing  Sing.     Page  297. 

South's  new  spirit  about  the  Negro 
is  not  new  at  all,  but  a  return  to  older 
and  gentler  days  and  ways.     Page  295. 

PREVENTIVE  health  work  has  crystal- 
lized in  one  big  campaign  after  another 
for  ten  years  past.  Now  the  movement  for 
mental  hygiene — to  conserve  the  nation's 
brain  power — has  held  its  first  meeting 
on  a  national  basis  and  blocked  out  the 
work  ahead.  •  A  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body  for  all  of  us  is  the  ideal.  Page  299. 

PORTLAND  has  taken  up  with  a  vim  the 
"1915"  idea  that  failed  in  Boston.    An 
Oregon  state  conference  of  charities  is  one 
of  the  first  fruits.     Page  298. 

gETTLEMENT  workers  in  conference  re- 
affirmed the  interpretive  function  of  the 
settlement  and  turned  their  social  micro- 
scopes on  the  work  of  their  own  governing 
boards.  Page  296. 

JsJ  EW  YORK  state  has  put  into  operation 
an  extensive  code  of   regulations   for 
canning  camps.     Page  297. 

IMMIGRANT  workers  in  a  New  York 
white  goods  shop  have  been  given  di- 
plomas for  learning  English  in  a  factory 
school  run  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Page 
295. 

EXHIBITS  of  the  results  of  alcohol  on 
the  human  mind  and  body  have  proved 
effective  propaganda  in  driving  home  the 
character  of  John  Barleycorn  to  all  sons 
and  conditions  of  men.  Page  306. 

CO-OPERATION  in  marketing  and  in 
securing  rural  credits  may  be  ranked 
now  as  a  national  movement.  Widely  as 
some  of  the  co-operators  differ  on  methods, 
the  recent  conference  in  Chicago  showed 
that  they  have  enough  in  common  to  form 
a  federation.  Page  307. 

p  OR    three    score   years    and   fifteen   the 

Union  Bethel  has  served  the  people  of 

Cincinnati,  turning  its  experienced  hand  to 

meet  the  new  needs  of  new  times.     Page  308. 

J-JOME-WORK    and    cannery    conditions 
were  vigorously  scored  in  last  week's 
hearings    before    the    Industrial    Relations 
Commission.     Page  303. 

(CLOSING  the  present  discussion  of  Dr. 
Williams'  article  on  Temperance  Edu- 
cation  in    Public   Schools.     Page   309. 

JyJR.    LAIDLER'S    interpretation    of    the 
closed   shop   and   the   boycott   in   the 
light  of  recent  decisions.     Page  304. 

Binet  test  applied  to  118  consecutive 
admissions  to  the  Geneva  Training 
School  for  Girls,  showed  that  all  but  six 
were  backward — 105  of  them  three  years  or 
more.  Page  302. 

QVER  $50,000  was  raised  during  Chicago's 
baby   week  by   publicity   schemes — ad- 
vertising, articles,  posters,  lectures,  movies 
and  sermons.     Page  296. 
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FIRST  ORAOUATKS  OF  A  SHOP 
SCHOOL 

Is  THIS  WEEK  of  commencement 
cises  no  diplomas  have  been  award- 
ed of  more  significance  than  thirty-five 
"certificates  of  literacy"  tied  with  red, 
white  and  blue  ribbon  presented  to  the 
graduates  of  the  first  school  for  immi- 
grants conducted  in  a  factory  in  New 
York,  possibly  in  the  world,  under  the 
auspices  of  a  Board  of  Education. 

They  were  a  strange  little  graduat- 
ing class,  these  operators  of  the  D.  E. 
Sicher  &  Co.  muslin  underwear  factory 
as  they  sat  on  the  platform  of  the  recre- 
ation room  in  the  Sicher  factory  on 
June  5.  They  ranged  from  16  years 
of  age  to  38.  And  twenty  weeks  ago 
none  could  read,  write  or  speak  English. 
"We  thank  you,"  said  Rebecca 
Meyer  when  she  spoke  her  "greeting," 
to  the  relatives,  friends  and  notable 
guests  who  had  assembled,  "we  thank 
you  for  giving  us  teachers,  for  giving 
us  a  bigger  view  of  life,  an  understand- 
ing of  our  materials  and  machines — 
we  thank  you  in  the  language  you  have 
taught  us." 

The  idea  of  the  factory  school  origi- 
nated with  Dudley  E.  Sicher,  senior 
member  of  the  largest  muslin  under- 
wear firm  in  the  world.  Two  years 
ago  he  allowed  a  few  workers  time 
off  with  pay  to  attend  certain  classes  at 
public  school  No.  4  in  charge  of  Lizzie 
Rector.  The  improvement  in  the  work 
of  these  girls  caused  Mr.  Sicher  to  re- 
quest the  Board  of  Education  for  a 
teacher  to  instruct  employes  in  his  fac- 
tory. Last  October  Florence  Meyers, 
an  experienced  teacher,  was  assigned 
the  work  by  the  board,  under  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Rector. 

<  'lasses  were  held  in  the  recreation 
room  of  the  factory  from  °-  a.  in.  to  12  m. 
each  girl  receiving  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  instruction  every  day.  The  classes 
were  not  compulsory,  but  if  a  girl  elect- 
ed to  join  she  was  paid  for  the  time  in 
school  pro  rata  her  average  earniu. 

The  practical  nature  of  the  instruc- 
tion was  demonstrated  at  the  gradua- 
tion exercises  where  five  girls  described 
The  F.voltition  of  an  Undergarment ; 
three  told  How  to  Get  and  Hold  a  Posi- 
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tion;  the  whole  class  went  through  exer- 
cises in  physical  training,  and  Antonetto 
Fiore  multiplied  and  added  sums  on  a 
big  card-board  "work  report." 
The  Sicher  school  i*"*o  be  distin- 
hed  from  the  continuation  class  es- 
tablished in  many  cities  and  in  two  de- 
partment stores  in  New  York  city  to 
continue  the  work  of  the  public  school 
and  from  the  vocational  school  which 
is  chiefly  concerned  with  trade  instruc- 
tion. It  does,  however,  come  under  the 
head  of  industrial  education.  As 
William  H.  Maxwell,  superintendent  of 
New  York  schools,  said  in  his  address 
at  the  graduation,  instruction  in  the 
English  language  is  industrial  education 
since  "without  Fnglish  the  morals, 
limbs  and  life  of  the  factory  worker  are 
in  danger." 

Mr.  Sicher  claims,  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  school,  a  decrease  of  10  per 
cent  in  illiteracy  among  the  foreign 
workers  of  his  factory  and  a  gain  of 
from  20  to  70  per  cent  in  efficiency 
among  the  girls  who  have  received 
training. 

A  chart  has  been  tabulated  showing 
that  the  earnings  of  10  girls  who  attend- 
ed the  school  regularly  16  weeks  rose 
from  an  average  of  19.5  cents  an  hour 
to  22.2  cents  an  hour  while  the  earnings 
of  10  girls  who  did  not  attend  school 
remained  practically  the  same. 


THE    SPINGARN    MEDAL 

To  be  awarded  to  the  colored  person 
who  has  rendered  the  most  distinguished 
service  to  the  human  race  the  past  year. 


THE  SOUTH    DIVIDED    ON    THE 
BLACK  MAN'S  CASE 

PERHAPS  A  BIT  self-consciously, 
as  though  not  wholly  sure  of  its  wel- 
come, the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  held  its 
sixth  annual  conference  recently  in  Bal- 
timore. 

Partly  from  accident  and  partly,  no 
doubt,  because  the  conference  was  held 
in  a  southern  city,  the  discussion  was 
largely  on  the  southern  attitude  toward 
the  Negro.  There  were  several  south- 
ern white  speakers  on  the  program  and 
they  were  quite  as  insistent  upon  justice 
and  fair-dealing  for  the  black  man  and 
as  pronounced  in  their  opposition  to 
"Negro-baiting"  as  those  who  came  from 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  president  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  made  per- 
haps the  most  valuable  contribution  to 
the   conference   in   an   address   entitled, 
satirically.  Some  Traitors  to  the  South, 
in  which  he  pointed  out  that  the  move- 
ment   for    equal    opportunities    for    the 
black  man  had  now  enlisted  some  of  the 
more  courageous   spirits   of   the   South 
as   well   as   of  the   North.     He  quoted 
from  living  men  and  women  and  from 
leading    southern    newspapers  to  prove 
his  contention   that  the   South   was  no 
longer  "solid"  and  unanimous  regarding 
its  treatment  of  the  Negro.     This  ad- 
dress is  being  widely  quoted  through  the 
South  and  has  drawn  considerable  edi- 
torial attention  from  the  southern  press. 
Adalene    Moffat,    formerly    of   Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  and  now  a  well-known  so- 
cial worker  in  Boston,  speaking  on  the 
Southern  Renaissance  described  it  as  a 
"gradual    return"    which     she    had    ob- 
served "on  the  part  of  the  white  people 
of  the  South  to  that  attitude  of  mind 
which  gave  the  old  South  its  reputation 
for  courtesy  and  high-minded  ideals,  an 
attitude   which   my  own   crude  genera- 
tion, born  since  the  war,  claims  without 
so  well  deserving." 

Fx-Attorney  General  Charles  J.  Bona- 
parte, of  Baltimore,  spoke  on  Legal  and 
Economic  Equality.  He  combatted  the 
historical  theory  that  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  did  not 
have  the  Negro  in  mind  when  they  de- 
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CHICAGO'S  "BABY  WEEK" 

Facing  the  fact  that  it  has  greater  mortality  of  infants  than  any  other,  city  in 
this  country  or  Europe,  Chicago  planned  heroic  measures  this  spring  to  make  its 
baby-saving  campaign  more  effective.  A  "baby  week"  was  designated  during  which 
scores  of  publicity  schemes  were  counted  upon  to  bring  a  big  popular  subscription 
of  funds  for  the  Infant  Welfare  Society.  The  goal  was  money  enough  to  increase 
the  number  of  infant  welfare  stations  to  fifty. 

The  Baby  Week  campaign  was  outlined  by  the  advertising  men  of  Chicago. 
Lorado  Taft  made  a  bust  of  a  mother  and  child,  plaster  casts  of  which  were  ex- 
hibited in  downtown  store  windows.  Pictures  of  it  appeared  on  all  the  posters. 
Bill  board  men  gave  space.  Newspapers  ran  display  articles.  Coupons  were  in- 
serted in  theater  programs.  Street-car  advertising  space  was  given  and  signs  were 
all  put  on  elevated  railway  cars  and  platforms.  Motion  pictures  and  slides  were 
used  in  all  the  movies.  Lectures  were  provided.  The  ministers  were  urged  to 
preach  appropriate  sermons  on  the  Sunday  which  started  the  week.  Milk  dealers 
put  wrappers  around  each  bottle  of  milk  delivered  during  the  week,  and  large 
numbers  of  canvassers  volunteered  to  carry  the  appeal  personally. 

The  Mexican  war  scare  reached  its  most  acute  stage  on  the  very  days  designated 
as  Baby  Week.  So  to  all  the  other  ravages  for  which  war  and  the  war  spirit  are 
responsible  must  be  added  the  needless  deaths  of  Chicago  babies  because  public  • 
attention  was  so  monopolized  by  the  Mexican  situation  that  this  remarkable  cam- 
paign for  publicity  fell  short  of  the  highest  success.  A  total  of  $51,692  was  finally 
raised. 

A  baby  week  in  New  York,  June  14-20,  has  just  been  announced.  At  the 
request  of  Commissioner  of  Health  Goldwater,  Mayor  Mitchel  has  called  a  con- 
ference to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  many  child  welfare  agencies  and  associations 
devoted  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  city.  It  is  proposed  to  conduct  an  educa- 
tional campaign  to  give  impetus  to  the  regular  summer  baby-saving  work. 
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HE  TASK  Of  THE  SETTLEMENT 
TODAY 


clared  "all  men  to  be  free  and  equal." 
Aside  from  these  addresses  which 
bore  upon  the  southern  relationship  to 
the  race  question,  the  most  notable  ad- 
dress of  all  was  the  brief  paper  sub- 
mitted by  Dr.  Jacques  Loeb  of  Columbia 
University  on  The  Theory  of  Racial 
Inferiority  in  the  Light  of  Modern 
Biological  Knowledge.  Dr.  Loeb  point- 
ed out  that  modern  biology  no  longer 
countenanced  the  naive  theories,  popu- 
lar in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  that  there  are  biological  proofs 
of  the  innate  inferiority  of  certain  races 


to  other  races. 

The  Spingarn  medal,  which  was  to  be 
awarded  to  the  colored  man  or  woman 
who  had  done  the  most  distinguished 
service  for  the  human  race  during  the 
year  just  past,  was  not  awarded  at  the 
conference.  The  committee  of  award, 
which  included  William  H.  Taft,  Oswald 
Garrison  Villard,  James  H.  Dillard, 
President  John  Hope  and  Bishop  John 
Hurst  of  Baltimore,  chairman,  announc- 
ed that  it  had  been  unable  to  reach  a 
decision  in  time.  The  award  will  be 
announced  later. 


"THE  SETTLEMENT  movement 
must  free  itself  from  all  the  ties  that 
bind  it  to  the  present  industrial  and 
social  system  and  be  itself  at  liberty  to 
teach  and  work  for  the  real  liberty  of 
all  human  beings."  This  was  the  mes- 
sage which  Howard  Bradstreet,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Association  of 
Neighborhood  Workers,  gave  in  his  wel- 
coming address  to  the  Inter-city  Settle- 
ment Conference  recently  held  in  New 
York.  This  end  must  be  sought,  he  de- 
clared, not  through  any  change  of  a 
materialistic  nature,  but  by  the  continual 
application  of  education  in  the  ideals  of 
democracy. 

John  L.  Elliott  urged  that  "while  we 
shall  have  to  have  an  entirely  different 
system  of  social  production,  we  are 
doomed  to  failure  unless  we  understand 
the  force  and  power  of  the  personality 
of  every  individual  and  the  fraternity  of 
all  groups.  We  need  business  and  po- 
litical efficiency,  but  what  we,  as  set- 
tlements, must  stand  for  is  social  effi- 
ciency." 

Robert  A.  Woods  explained  the  set- 
tlement method  as  that  of  working  with 
a  "microscope  in  one  hand  and  a  tele- 
scope in  the  other."  With  this  method 
properly  applied,  the  true  settlement 
worker  can  interpret  the  life  of  a  lim- 
ited neighborhood  to  the  entire  commun- 
ity, and  can  understand  the  nation-wide 
social  movements  because  of  his  intimate 
personal  knowledge  of  the  local  group. 

It  seemed  a  general  opinion  that  the 
settlements  had  not  been  as  active  in 
recent  industrial  uprisings  as  they 
should.  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  challeng- 
ed the  workers  to  face  the  facts  of  con- 
gestion and  of  industrial  competition. 
Paul  Kennaday  questioned  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  settlement  itself,  by  declar- 
ing that  too  many  "boards"  were  undem- 
ocratic at  heart,  and  too  many  "resi- 
dents" were  content  to  be  boarders.  He 
felt  that  settlement  workers  should  get 
in  closer  touch  with  the  people  by  liv- 
ing in  their  tenements  and  working 
at  their  trades  or  occupations  wherever 
possible. 

The  need  for  genuine  settlement  fed- 
eration was  clearly  defined.  The  New 
York  Association  of  Neighborhood 
Workers  will  undoubtedly  in  the  near 
future  have  a  central  office  and  a  paid 
secretary,  so  that  it  can  duplicate  the 
excellent  work  of  the  Boston  Social 
Union. 

The  opportunity  presented  by  an  in- 
ter-city conference  for  the  discussion  of 
some  problem  common  to  a  whole  sec- 
tion of  the  country  was  made  clear  by 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Woods  that  next 
year  the  garment  trades,  largely  central- 
ized in  the  district  lying  between  Boston 
and  New  York,  be  made  a  special  sub- 
ject of  inquiry. 

The  study  of  the  adolescent  boy,  which 
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the  National  Federation  is  to  make  this 
year,  will  be  begun  at  once.  A  compre- 
hensive outline  of  the  book  was  presented 
by  Philip  Davis,  who  will  conduct  the 
inquiry  for  the  federation.  In  final 
form  this  will  be  a  companion  study  to 
The  Girl  Problem,  published  last  fall. 

An  eloquent  tribute  was  paid  to  the 
life  and  character  of  Jacob  A.  Riis, 
one  of  the  first,  and  surely  one  of  the 
best,  interpreters  of  the  social  needs  and 
social  possibilities  of  the  "other  half." 

Mrs.  Raymond  Robins  spoke  of  the 
need  of  educated  men  and  women  join- 
ing in  the  movements  of  working  people 
to  develop  their  own  leaders  who  must 
be  of  a  high  standard  of  intelligence  if 
they  are  truly  to  lead  their  fellows  into 
a  real  industrial  democracy.  She  told 
of  the  work  of  the  new  school  for  in- 
dustrial leadership  which  has  been  es- 
tablished by  the  National  Woman's 
Trade  Union  League. 
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RGING   ON  THE    PUBLIC    CRY 
AGAINST  SING  SING 


THE  CREATOR  of  Sherlock  Holmes 
has  seen  and  condemned  Sing  Sing, 
he  says,  to  make  literary  use  of  his  ob- 
ations,  but  because  of  his  interest  in 
law-breakers    and    their    treatment,  Sir 
Arthur  Conan  Doyle  went  up  to  New 
k's  century-old  prison  on  the  Hudson 
a  few  days  ago  and  had  himself  locked 
in  a  cell. 

"Burn  it,  burn  it.  burn  it,"  he  said 
afterward.  "The  buildings  are  antiquat- 
ed and  unsanitary.  It  is  a  disgrace  for  a 
state  so  great  and  wealthy  as  New  York 
to  have  such  a  prison." 

Sir  Arthur  was  amazed  to  be  told  that 
occasionally  the  prison  becomes  so 
crowded  that  two  men  have  to  be  put 
in  a  cell.  It  was  the  smallness  and  un- 
healthiness  of  the  cells  that  especially  im- 
pressed him.  "They  ought  to  be  knocked 
three  into  one,"  he  said. 

Sir  Arthur  stated  he  did  not  believe  in 
making  prisons  "comfortable  hotels."  He 
does  believe,  however,  in  individual 
treatment,  in  decent  living  conditions,  and 
in  educative  work. 

i  medical  man,  I  took  great  inter- 
est in  the  appearance  of  the  prisoners," 
he  said.  "It  seemed  to  me  that  probably 
a  third  of  the  whole  number  were  defec- 
tives— calling  for  medical  treatment  or 
care  of  some  kind.  Perhaps  another  third 
were  young  men  who  ought  never  to  have 
been  put  in  with  hardened  criminals." 

Sir  Arthur  declared  he  believed  that 
James  M.  Clancy,  warden  of  Sing  Sing, 
is  doing  the  best  he  can  under  the  con- 
ditions. 

Organizations  for  prison  reform  are 
agreed  that  Sing  Sing  ought  to  be  abol- 
ished. An  aggressive  public  opinion  de- 
manding this,  it  is  suggested,  might  be 
fostered  by  prison  reformers  making  it  a 
practice  to  nab  illustrious  visitors,  whose 
names  make  good  newspaper  headlines, 
anrl  take  them  to  Sing  Sing  as  soon  as 
they  land. 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

The  little  wash  lady,  the  doll  and  the  doll's  clothes  are  parts  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin's  extension  division.  Demonstrations  of  correct  wardrobes  for  in- 
fants proved  so  popular  a  part  of  the  community  institutes  held  the  past  year,  that 
a  correspondence  course  has  been  worked  out  to  include  planning,  buying,  design- 
ing and  laundering  baby  clothes. 
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IVINt;  (JUARTERSINNEW  YORK 
CANNING  CAMPS 


THE  FUST  extensive  code  regu- 
lating the  sanitation  of  living  quarters 
in  cannery  labor  camps  has  been  formu- 
lated by  the  Industrial  Board  of  the  New 
York  Department  of  Labor.  It  went  in- 
to effect  June  1. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  con- 
stant agitation  atx>ut  the  dirty  and 
crowded  living  quarters  provided  for  im- 
migrants who  are  brought  every  summer 
from  cities  to  work  in  country'  canning 
factories.  Until  1913,  however,  the  Lalmr 
Department  had  no  authority  over  the 
sanitary  conditions  in  such  camps.  One 
of  the  laws  enacted  last  year,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  New  York  State 
Factory  Investigating  Commission  em- 
powers the  Industrial  Board  to  make 
rules  for  the  sanitation  of  such  living 
quarters. 

The  new  regulations  adopted  in  accord- 
ance with  this  law  are  based  in  the  main 
-uggestions  made  by  Joseph  Maper 
acting  chief  for  1913  of  the  Division  of 
Industries  and  Immigration  of  the  New 
York  Labor  Department. 

There  must  be  maintained  in  connec- 
tion with  all  living  quarters  kitchen  and 
dining  room  accommodation  under  shel- 
ter; sleeping  bunks  arranged  one  above 
the  other  must  go,  as  well  as  the  mattress 
on  the  floor,  and  all  beds  must  be  clean 
and  free  from  vermin  the  beginning  of 
each  season.  There  must  be  one  privy 
or  water  closet  for  every  20  persons 
of  each  sex  (one  for  every  25  if  there 
are  more  than  100  persons  in  the  camp) 
and  each  closet  must  be  water  tight,  fly 
proof,  well  screened  and  sanitary.  Water 


must  be  supplied  in  every  camp.  Floors 
of  camps  must  be  tight  and  raised  above 
ground ;  interior  partitions  must  be  solid, 
and  premises  of  all  camps  must  be  prop- 
erly drained  antf  kept  clean. 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  evils  in  the 
labor  camps  has  been  room  over-crowd- 
ing. The  new  ruling  demands  that  in 
;•>•  room  used  for  sleeping  purposes 
•400  cubic  feet  of  air  space  be  allotted  for 
each  adult  and  200  for  each  child  under 
14  years  of  age.  Furthermore,  at  least 
two  rooms  must  be  provided  for  every 
family  composed  of  husband,  wife  and 
one  or  more  children  above  the  age  of 
10  years.  Sleeping  accommodation  must 
be  separate  for  each  sex  except  in  the 
case  of  immediate  families. 

Undoubtedly,  comments  the  report  of 
the  State  Factory  Investigating  Commis- 
sion on  canneries,  the  general  insanitary 
condition  of  many  camps  is  the  direct 
result  of  long  hours  of  work  in  the  fac- 
tory by  the  women  of  the  colony,  leav- 
ing them  little  time  and  less  vitality  to 
attend  to  cleaning  house. 

Yet  the  commission  found  that  in  but  6 
out  of  36  cases  did  the  employer  who  de- 
manded these  long  hours  of  labor  pro- 
vide a  caretaker  for  the  premises.  The 
new  code  requires  every  camp  com- 
posed of  ten  or  more  persons,  to  have 
at  least  one  employe  to  enforce  the  rules 
as  to  cleanliness.  The  general  enforce- 
ment of  the  code  will  be  left  to  the  in- 
spectors of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  rules  were  drafted  at  a  confer- 
ence of  canners  and  experts  on  housing 
conditions  among  immigrants.  Pauline 
Goldmark  was  the  member  of  the  Indus- 
trial Board  acting  as  chairman  of  this 
committee. 
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O  MAKE  SOCIAL  WORKERS  OF 
POLICEMEN 


THAT  THE  CALLING  of  the  com- 
mon "cop"  is  soon  to  become  a  profes- 
sion of  dignity  and  interest  was  the  pre- 
diction made  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Health  Federation  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  representing  150  organiza- 
tions interested  in  civic  and  social  ad- 
vance. 

Suggestions  for  a  more  intensive 
neighborhood  interest  for  the  policeman 
were  made  by  representatives  of  various 
organizations.  The  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
wanted  policemen  commended  for  re- 
ports regarding  social  needs  rather  than 
for  the  number  of  arrests  made.  The 
Consumers'  League  suggested  that  a  po- 
liceman should  understand  more  thor- 
oughly the  sanitary  code  of  the  city; 
that  he  could  be  of  service  in  observing 
whether  the  54-hour  law  for  women  was 
being  complied  with  in  business  places  on 
•his  beat ;  that  he  should  have  lists  of  laws 
governing  the  buildings  in  his  district, 
and  should  carry  a  list  of  reputable 
boarding  houses  for  working  girls. 

The  Women's  Municipal  League  hint- 
ed at  discarding  the  uniform  of  the  po- 
licemen; wanted  stricter  inspection  after 
contagion  in  apartments,  and  supervision 
which  would  put  a  stop  to  throwing  things 
in  the  streets.  The  Recreation  Alliance 
wanted  the  Health  Department  to  inspect 
playgrounds,  and  it  sought  a  closer 
policing  of  parks  so  that  the  common 
"bum"  might  be  moved  on  and  the  places 
made  safe  for  women  and  children.  It 
made  a  plea  for  certain  streets  to  be 
closed  and  used  as  playgrounds,  and  vis- 
ualized a  "social  squad"  to  be  partly  com- 
posed of  women. 

The  neighborhood  organizations  rec- 
ommended conferences  for  policemen  and 
health  inspectors  as  something  to  lift 
them  out  of  their  routine  and  arouse  a 
greater  interest  in  their  work. 

Commissioners  Goldwater,  of  the 
Health  Department,  and  Woods,  of  the 
Police  Department,  told  of  progress  made 
toward  a  socialized  police  force,  but 
pointed  out  that  the  lack  of  awards  for 
social  service  made  it  difficult  to  interest 
the  men  in  work  outside  of  their  routine. 
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EWSPAPER  MEN    IN    CONFER- 
ENCE IN  KANSAS 

JOURNALISM  took  another  step 
away  from  business  toward  a  profession 
when  the  National  Newspaper  Confer- 
ence and  Kansas  Newspaper  Week, 
held  at  the  University  of  Kansas, 
brought  together  newspaper  men  with 
ideas  and  ideals  for  the  advancement  of 
the  entire  publishing  industry. 

Whether  a  newspaper  ought  to  give 
the  public  what  it  wants,  what  are  its 
obligations  to  its  advertisers,  and  the 
effect  of  the  daily  and  weekly  press  on 
the  public  mind — these  were  the  ques- 
tions which  drew  the  largest  crowds. 

Led   by   such    eminent   journalists    as 


t*  in   -V'-"'    Y»rl;   Tiinex 
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The    Puritans    in    1614.  The  Rockefellers  in  1914. 


Hamilton  Holt,  editor  of  the  Independ- 
ent; Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  editor  of 
the  Nation  and  president  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post;  Roy  Howard, 
president  of  the  United  Press;  Frank 
LeRoy  Blanchard,  editor  of  the  Editor 
and  Publisher,  and  James  Melvin  Lee, 
head  of  the  department  of  journalism 
at  New  York  University,  232  Kansas 
editors  discussed  problems  that  are 
worrying  politicians  and  reformers  all 
over  the  country.  The  endowment  of 
free  public  newspapers,  the  licensing  of 
practicing  journalists  as  lawyers  and 
doctors  are  licensed,  the  establishment 
of  a  state  board  of  censorship  for  ad- 
vertising, conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  department  of  journalism  at  the 
state  university,  and  methods  of  check- 
ing the  growing  subordination  of  the 
editorial  to  the  advertising  side  of  the 
publishing  business,  were  freely  dis- 
cussed. 

Kansas  Newspaper  Week,  held  with 
the  conference,  consisted  of  a  series  of 
short  courses  for  editors  and  newspaper 
men  of  the  state.  It  was  the  first  in- 
struction in  journalism  to  practical 
workers  offered  by  a  state  university. 
Courses  in  advertising  and  news-gather- 
ing and  lectures  on  editorial  problems 
were  conducted  by  specialists  and  were 
regularly  attended  by  the  editors. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  asking  the 
state  editorial  association,  of  which  all 
the  editors  are  members,  to  request  the 
Legislature  to  provide  state  aid  for  news- 
paper men  through  the  department  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Kansas, 
much  as  the  agricultural  college  helps 
the  farmers.  A  committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  suggest  revisions  of  the  code  of 
ethics  adopted  two  years  ago  by  the 
state  editorial  association. 

That  the  problems  of  Kansas  news- 
paper men  are  not  those  of  the  metro- 
politan press  was  recognized  by  the 
speakers.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
pointed  out  that  country  newspapers  are 
read  by  more  people  than  are  big  city 
dailies,  and  that  there  is  a  greater  op- 
portunity for  efficiency  and  improvement 
in  method  by  the  country  press.  The 
moral  side  of  the  issue  was  emphasized, 
also,  as  affecting  every  branch  of  the 
publishing  industry. 
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BED     COLLEGE     CONFERENCE 
ON  "PORTLAND  1915" 


EXPRESSION  of  community  ideals 
and  a  look  ahead  to  the  definite  steps 
for  next  year  characterize  the  "Port- 
land 1915"  Conference  held  May  14-16 
at  Reed  College,  Portland,  Ore. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  3,000  peo- 
ple registered  as  guests  of  the  college 
and  signed  blanks  enumerating  the  things 
they  would  like  to  see  achieved  in  the 
city  by  the  end  of  next  year. 

All  the  organizations  which  are  definite- 
ly at  work  for  the  city's  welfare  were  in- 
vited to  take  part,  and  seventy — munici- 
pal, civic,  religious,  educational,  artistic 
and  social — responded  with  speakers  or 
exhibits  or  both. 

One  of  the  important  results  of  the 
conference  was  the  organization  of  the 
first  State  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction.  Two  afternoons  were  given 
up  to  the  discussion  of  case  work,  wid- 
ows' pensions,  charities  endorsements, 
and  team  work. 

Forehandedness  in  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  unemployment  was  shown  in 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  draw 
up  definite  plans  now  for  meeting  the  ex- 
pected problem  of  unemployment  next 
year.  This  was  the  result  of  a  Survey 
of  Portland's  Unemployed  in  1914  with 
Prospects  for  1915,  undertaken  by  a  group 
of  investigators  from  Reed  College,  and 
presented  by  Arthur  Wood,  instructor  of 
social  economics. 

The  aesthetic  and  recreative  life  of  the 
city  was  represented  by  May-pole  and 
folk  dances  on  the  lawn;  the  former  by 
the  girls  of  the  freshman,  sophomore  and 
junior  classes  of  the  college;  the  latter 
by  the  immigrant  classes  of  the  city — 
Russian,  Spanish,  Italian,  German, 
Welsh,  Scotch,  Swiss  and  more — who, 
dressed  in  their  native  costumes,  gave 
their  own  country  dances. 

The  needs  of  the  city  and  goals  to  be 
reached  were  indicated  in  lectures  on  im- 
migration, co-ordination  of  social  agen- 
cies, feeblemindedness,  housing,  com- 
mercialized pleasure,  public  defender, 
oral  hygiene,  socializing  of  medicine, 
city  planning,  public  markets,  medical 
inspection,  high  cost  of  living,  municipal 
government,  Oregon  resources,  and  loan 
sharks. 


HEALTH 
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ONSERVING  A  NATION' 
HYGIENE  STUDIED  IN 


IT  is  A  LONG  day  since  Crabbe 
dared  in  poetry  such  realism  as  a  sym- 
pathetic allusion  to  the. 

"Sad  sufferers  under  nameless  ill 
That  yields  not  to  the  touch  of  human  skill," 

or  Wordsworth  built  an  entire  poem  up- 
on a  case  of  senile  dementia. 

How  interest  in  the  "sad  sufferers" 
from  mental  disorders  has  passed  from 
poetic  sympathy  into  charitable  and  legis- 
lative activity,  is  recorded  in  annals  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  How  tentative 
were  the  beginnings  of  this  activity,  and 
how  much  greater  is  the  task  than  was 
realized  at  first,  scientific  progress  and 
human  interest  of  the  twentieth  century 
are  demonstrating. 

Two  years  ago,  at  the  Congress  for 
Hygiene,  one  sub-section  meeting  was 
devoted  to  the  question  of  mental  hy- 
giene. But  the  first  convention  of  men- 
tal hygiene  societies  ever  assembling  was 
held  in  Baltimore  May  25,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  National  Committee  on 
Mental  Hygiene.  This  convention,  im- 
mediately preceding  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Medical-Psychological  Associa- 
tion, was  the  result,  not  of  efforts  of  the 
central  committee,  but  of  the  expressed 
desires  of  a  number  of  societies  for 
mental  hygiene  from  Connecticut  to 
Illinois. 

"This  seems  to  me  an  historic  day," 
i  Dr.  Paton,  in  opening  the  afternoon 
•n.  "When  we  look  at  mental  hy- 
giene in  its  broad  sense,  the  significance 
of  this  meeting  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  that  we  are  beginning  to  take  an 
intelligent  interest  in  the  study  of  human 
activity." 

Careful  organization  of  the  meetings 
made  it  possible  to  view  many  aspects  of 
the  problem  in  a  brief  time.  The  ses- 

01  convened  in  Osier  Hall,  in  the 
huilding  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Faculty.  At  the  afternoon  session,  when 
Dr.  Stewart  Paton,  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, presided,  concrete  details  of  men- 
tal hvgiene  societies,  their  beginnings, 
specific  aims,  and  some  definite  activi- 
filled  the  time,  leaving  a  margin 
for  personal  acquaintance  and  inter- 
change of  questions.  The  significance  of 
the  work  to  education,  legislation,  to 
medicine  and  sanitation  were  empha- 
sized in  the  evening  addresses,  when  Dr. 
I  ewellys  S.  Barker,  president  of  the 
N'.itionnl  <  nmmittee  °n  Mental  Hygiene, 
presided. 

Some  foundations  for  successful  work 
by  state  societies  and  committees  for 
mental  hygiene  were  indicated  hv  Dr. 
Thomas  W.  Salmon.  A  definite  aim.  ac- 
curate information,  relations  with  other 
agencies  in  this  field — these  he  pointed 
out  as  the  sine  qua  nnn  of  successful 
work.  Xot  necessarilv  the  most  attrac- 
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live  work,  nor  the  most  spectacular  will 
form  the  immediate  duty  of  a  mental  hy- 
giene society;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  definite  rules  of  procedure  be  laid 
down  for  every  organization.  In  one 
state,  the  problems  are  those  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  and  a  society  must  get 
its  insane  out  of  jails  and  into  hospitals. 
In  another  state,  the  problems  are  dis- 
tinctively those  Hi  thi  tvftcntieth  cen- 
tury, anil  concern  occupations  and  after- 
care. 

Certain  of  the  practical  problems 
which  Dr.  Salmon  outlined  as  facing  each 
new  society  may  be  thus  summarized: 

1.  AIM — Shall  a  society  deal  with  cases 
of  mental  disorder  only?  Or  with  cases 
of  mental  deficiency   also?     Both,   if 
possible. 

2.  INFORMATION — N'o  precedents  in  this 
field,    no    experience    to    profit     by. 
Doubly  necessary  to  have  accurate  in- 
formation. 

a.  community — How     deal     with     in- 
sane, both  officially  and  unofficially. 

b.  institutional  care — facilities?     stat- 
us? 

c.  after-care-^supervision  ?  employ- 
ment  ?     attitude  of  community  ? 

d.  legislation — existing  laws?  changes 
needed?     danger   of   haste   here    is 
great?     need    of    careful    intensive 
study. 

3.  CO-OPERATION — A  mental  hygiene  so- 

ciety's relation: 

a.  to  hospitals  for  insane.     Remember 
their  longer    experience    in    actual 
work. 

b.  to  courts.    Offers  of  help  often  ac- 
cepted. 


A  MENTAL  HYGIENE  BILL 

One  result  of  the  -cork  nf  the 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene is  a  provision  in  the  bill  ti*>;c 
oefore  the  Hnuse  of  Representa- 
tives, to  create  divisions  of  men- 
tal hvgiene  and  rural  sanitation 
in  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Sen-ice. 

The  dii'ision  of  Mental  Hygiene 
would  "study  and  investigate  men- 
tal disorders,  and  their  causes, 
care,  and  prevention." 

Such  a  ruling  would  obviouslv  be 
of  great  importance  to  the  mental 
hygiene  movement.  Under  it.  the 
federal  government  would  become 
retfonsib!e  for  a  large  part  nf  tin- 
work  which  now.  if  done  at  all. 
must  be  done  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Hygiene  and  fcv 
state  societies.  These  organisations 
-tcniild  then  be  free  to  develop  spe- 
cial lines  of  work  not  provided  for 
b\  the  government. 


c.  to  other  agencies    in    social    work. 
Few  of  these  realize  yet  how  mental 
defects  complicate  their  problem. 
4.  PUBLICITY — Sometimes  just  the  name 
of  the  society  on  its  office  door  will 
bring  inquiries  to  prove  a  means  of 
contact.    Newspapers  usually  are  glad 
to  co-operate. 

Following  Dr.  Salmon's  address,  rep- 
resentatives from  mental  hygiene  socie- 
ties of  eight  different  states  gave  in 
quick  succession  the  story  of  their  be- 
ginnings, their  problem,  and  certain  lines 
of  their  work. 

In  opening  the  evening  session,  Dr. 
Barker  spoke  briefly  of  recent  progress 
of  the  National  Committee  on  Mental 
Hygiene.  -As  a  result  of  the  first  large 
gift  of  money  the  committee  has  been 
able  to  establish  an  office,  with  secretary, 
medical  director  and  office  assistants. 
Various  pamphlets  have  been  prepared 
and  distributed,  many  public  meetings 
held,  and  a  mental  hygiene  exhibit  ar- 
ranged and  sent  to  a  number  of  cities. 
Several  thorough  investigations  of  local 
conditions  have  been  made,  local  so- 
cieties formed,  and  a  large  correspond- 
ence is  maintained. 

In  Miss  Lathrop's  absence,  Dr.  Stew- 
art Paton  gave  the  address  originally 
planned  for  the  afternoon.  Speaking 
of  the  significance  of  the  present  inter- 
est in  mental  hygiene,  Dr.  Paton  em- 
phasized the  word  "Conservation."  This 
word,  grown  so  widely  popular  of  late, 
is  at  last  applied  to  measures  for  pro- 
tecting the  brain-power  of  the  race. 
The  great  problem  of  life,  the  true 
meaning  of  "culture,"  is  just  adaptation 
of  the  mind  to  forces  of  nature  already 
hostile  or  made  so  through  ignorance 
and  superstition. 

The  only  optimistic  outlook  possible 
for  the  race  Dr.  Paton  believed  to  be 
based  upon  an  increased  knowledge  of 
the  individual  and  of  the  mechanism  of 
his  adjustment.  For  the  true  meaning 
of  this  startling  increase  of  insanity  and 
feeble  mindedness,  this  trend  of  multi- 
tudes toward  the  slums,  the  hundreds  of 
cases  of  nervous  breakdown,  all  mean 
just  this:  that  the  individual  has  failed 
to  adjust  himself.  Wherefore,  this  mat- 
ter of  adjustment  becomes  the  vital  point 
in  the  problem  of  existence;  and  social 
workers,  lawyers,  alienists  and  judges 
have  not  separate  and  distinct  problems, 
but  one  great  problem  in  common. 

Applying  this  specifically  to  education, 
Dr.  Paton  suggested  that  it  would  be 
well  if  schools,  colleges,  and  universities 
might  become  transformed  into  educa- 
tional institutions.  For  the  thing  of 
first  importance  is  not  whether  a  boy 
shall  study  Greek  or  mathematics,  but 
that  he  shall  learn  to  live.  So  then,  the 
true  order  in  education  is,  first,  how  to 
live,  then  how  to  study,  last,  what  to 
study.  And  the  problems  of  education 
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THE    EXHIBIT    OF    WORK  BY  PATIENTS  IN  INSANE  HOSPITALS 


During  the  recent  Medical- 
Psychological  Association  Con- 
vention, an  exhibit  of  work 
done  by  patients  in  the  occu- 
pational classes  of  the  dif- 
ferent hospitals  was  shown  in 
the  ball  room  of  the  Hotel 
Belvidere.  In  alcoves  of  the 
ballroom  were  booths  contain- 
ing a  great  variety  of  skillful 
work  ranging  from  fine  laces 
and  embroidery  to  wicker 
work,  furniture,  articles  of 
hammered  brass  and  even  a 
hospital  magazine.  Photo- 
graphs, charts,  samples  of  rec- 
ords, order  blanks  and  other 
administrative  details,  and 
ground  plans,  almost  filled  the 
main  floor. 


xy  Shepimrd  tC  Enoch  Pratt  Hospital 


are  seen  to  be  the  problems  of  adjust- 
ment, and  of  mental  hygiene. 

Dr.  Paton  told  of  some  experiences  of 
his  own  at  Princeton.  An  informal  sug- 
gestion was  made  in  the  university, — 
that  there  might  be  a  few  students  who 
would  care  to  talk  over  problems  of  ad- 
justment in  their  own  life  and  experi- 
ence. The  men  responded  in  numbers 
that  would  have  taxed  the  activities 
of  three  advisors.  But,  as  the  symptoms 
of  maladjustment  are  by  university  age 
so  far  developed  that  readjustment  is 
difficult,  and  often  impossible,  the  work 
must  be  begun  earlier — with  studies  in 
human  conduct,  and  means  in  schools 
whereby  students  may  be  assisted  at  the 
right  time  in  this  most  vital  point  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  paper  by  Senator  McLean,  of 
Connecticut,  on  The  Conservation  of 
Mental  Health :  a  National  Problem, 
was  read,  in  Senator  McLean's  absence, 
by  Dr.  C.  Macfie  Campbell,  of  the  Phipps 
Clinic. 

Reviewing  the  achievements  in  con- 
servation and  progress  in  Commerce  and 
agriculture,  Senator  McLean  paid  tribute 
to  the  work  of  Reed,  Carroll,  Gorgas, 
White,  and  others,  and  urged  that  simi- 
lar achievements  be  reached  in  the  do- 
main of  mind.  Some  of  the  federal 
government's  work  to  this  end,  Senator 
McLean  indicated  briefly,  mentioning 
the  hospital  at  Washington,  primarily 
for  officers  and  enlisted  men  and  the 
army  and  navy  and  beneficiaries  of  the 
Marine  Hospital  Service,  the  work  for 
insane  Indians,  at  Canton,  S.  D.,  the 
new  institution  at  Ancon,  soon  to  be 
completed,  the  new  St.  Lazaro  at  Manila 
and  the  examination  of  immigrants  at 
Ellis  Island.  The  only  territory  under 
the  American  flag  where  no  provision 
is  now  made  for  the  insane  is  Alaska. 

Senator  McLean  referred  to  the  work 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  which  was 
establishing  classes  for  backward  chil- 
dren all  over  the  country,  and  seeking 
better  means  for  selecting  the  children 
for  these  classes. 


Introducing  the  last  speaker,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Welch,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Med- 
ical School,  Dr.  Barker  mentioned  a 
few  facts  recalling  not  only  the  speak- 
er's interest  in  all  problems  of  hygiene, 
but  his  influence  in  this  field  as  well.  It 
was  through  Dr.  Welch  that  the  first 
large  gift  of  $50,000  for  the  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  was  ob- 
tained. It  was  through  Dr.  Welch's 
presentation  of  the  need  that  Mr.  Phipps 
gave  over  $1,000,000  for  the  Phipps 
Psychiatric  Clinic  at  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital.  He  trained  Reed,  Carroll, 
Lazaer  and  Agramonte,  whose  names 
are  well-known  in  the  records  of  sani- 
tary progress. 

When  he  began  to  speak,  after  the 
applause  of  recognition,  Dr.  Welch 
traced  a  large  part  of  the  organized 
effort,  characteristic  of  this  age,  to  new 
scientific  knowledge.  This  knowledge, 
originally  in  possession  of  a  few,  has 
been  extended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
many. 

Quite  as  important  as  the  direct  suc- 
cess of  such  campaigns  as  that  against 
tuberculosis,  have  been  some  by-products 
of  these  campaigns.  For  instance,  anti- 
tuberculosis  work  has  not  only  reduced 
the  amount  of  tuberculosis,  but  has  led 
to  a  study  of  conditions  in  homes  and 
work-shops,  and  has  influenced  manr 
kind  to  ways  of  better  living — living  in 
open  air,  sleeping  in  open  air,  and  using 
wholesome  food.  The  campaign  against 
typhoid  fever  has  meant  also  an  improv- 
ed water  supply,  improved  milk  and  food 
supply  and  more  decent  conditions  of  liv- 
ing in  many  different  ways.  The  anti- 
malaria  campaign  has  meant  also  restor- 
ation of  waste  marsh  land, — has  meant 
the  riddance  of  such  pests  as  the  mos- 
quito and  much  else. 

Dr.  Welch  pleaded  for  a  saner  atti- 
tude toward  the  insane.  The  realiza- 
tion that  insanity  was  a  disease,  or  one 
of  many  diseases,  not  a  demonic  posses- 
sion or  an  "affliction,"  has  been  much 
too  long  delayed.  Education  on  subjects 
of  mental  hygiene  is,  he  said,  needed 


for  people  and  for  doctors  as  well.  Re- 
search is  needed,  study  of  conditions 
from  whence  insanity  springs;  study 
of  the  institutions  which  care  for 
the  insane;  study  of  debatable  questions, 
of  "border-line"  cases ;  study  of  the  laws 
giving  commitment  of  the  insane;  study 
of  those  committed  and  of  the  after- 
care of  those  same  patients. 

Dr.  Welch  closed  with  a  note  of  strong 
encouragement  to  workers  who  are  do- 
ing this  pioneer  service  in  teaching  hu- 
manity how  to  live. 

The  reports  from  individual  societies, 
called  for  in  chronological  order,  be- 
ginning with  the  society  first  organized, 
indicated  the  special  problem  and  inter- 
est of  each  state. 

Connecticut. — First  of  the  states  to 
organize  a  Mental  Hygiene  Society,  or- 
ganized 1908,  Miss  Macdonald,  secre- 
tary :  The  problem  of  this  society  is  one 
of  publicity  and  individual  assistance. 
The  public  must  be  reached  both  to  make 
known  the  opportunities  of  aid  for  those 
mentally  afflicted,  and  to  arouse  interest 
and  public  support.  A  free  clinic  has 
been  established,  and  has  been  adver- 
tised by  means  of  leaflets,  letters  to  the 
medical  profession,  personal  explanatory 
visits  to  organized  charities,  visiting 
nurses,  teachers,  settlements,  churches, 
clubs.  The  most  wide-spread  results 
have  come  from  the  exhibit  prepared  by 
the  National  Committee.  Interest  and 
support  in  various  sections  of  the  State 
have  been  secured  by  sending  letters 
to  lists  of  people  carefully  selected  from 
local  information. 

Illinois — o  r  g  a  n  i  z  e  d  1909,  Elnora 
Thomson,  secretary:  Illinois  was  the 
first  state  in  the  Middle  West  to  organ- 
ize a  society  for  mental  hygiene.  But 
actual  work  of  this  kind  began  in  Chi- 
cago several  years  ago,  when  Miss  La- 
throp,  now  head  of  the  Children's  Bureau, 
was  on  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  In 
co-operation  with  Rabbi  Emil  G.  Hirsch, 
Miss  Lathrop  introduced  some  methods 
of  mental  hygiene. 

The  society's  first  work,  1909,  was  a 
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EXHIBIT  OF  THE  STATE  HOSPITAL  FOR  INSANE  NEGROES,  CROWNSVILLB,  MD. 


This  booth  was  awarded  the  first  prize  of  the  ex- 
hibit. Dr.  Winterode,  superintendent  of  the  Crowns- 
ville  hospital,  gave  interesting  explanations  of  the  dif- 
ferent items.  The  rustic  cabin  background  was  sug- 
gested by  a  man  of  sixty,  a  case  of  senile  dementia. 


Crownsville  has  a  farm  of  twenty  acres.  It  grows 
its  own  willows  for  the  wicker  work.  The  burlap 
which  comes  wrapped  around  the  meat  supplies,  is 
cleansed,  dyed  and  woven  into  such  attractive,  fluffy 
rugs  as  those  shown  in  the  picture. 


study  of  cases  pending  commitment 
to  the  county  hospital.  This  was 
done  at  the  request  of  Judge  Owen, 
of  the  County  Court,  who,  having 
often  fifty  to  seventy-five  cases  to  pass 
:n  the  one  day  given  each  week 
to  this  work,  often  felt  his  information 
inadequate  as  a  basis  of  judgment.  From 
three  to  five  nurses  now  carry  on  this 
inspection.  An  automobile  ambulance 
and  a  limousine  have  replaced  stretcher 
and  patrol  wagon  for  transferring  pa- 
tients. The  Illinois  society's  problem  is 
financial.  The  work  is  hampered  for  lack 
of  office  room,  and  office  assistants.  The 
State  Board  of  Administration  has  just 
granted  $50  a  month  toward  the  services 
of  an  after-care  worker, — this  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  city's  taking  over  such 
care. 

For*— organized  1910.  Dr.  W.  L. 
Russell  gave  a  brief  historical  sketch  of 
the  development  of  the  society  from  relief 
work  of  the  civil  war,  and  alluded  to  its 
work  of  education,  after-care,  and  in  se- 
curing better  legislation.  The  Social 
Service  Department  was  reported  by 
Miss  Tucker.  No  trouble  existed  in  find- 
ing cases  to  begin  on,  she  said.  The  so- 
ciety was  formed  in  response  to  calls 
from  all  over  the  state  for  information 
about  care  of  cases  of  individuals  and  so- 
cial agencies,  cases  of  mental  disorders, 
methods  of  follow-up  work.  etc.  Much 
has  been  done  by  correspondence.  Mu<-f 
by  consultation,  in  New  York  city,  with 
other  social  agencies.  The  East  Side 
clinic, — now  transferred  to  the  Cornell 
Clinic — was  organized  at  first  for  those 
who  were  prejudiced  against  hospitals, 
and  to  ensure  better  after-care  to  those 


in  the  neighborhood.  Reporting  was 
more  faithfully  done  when  patients 
signed  a  little  card  promising  to  return. 
The  chief  problem  in  New  York  is 
facilities.  For  example,  to  secure  em- 
ployment for  patients  is  very  difficult. 
Again,  a  place  is  needed  to  which  con- 
valescing patients  may  be  sent.  Legisla- 
tion has  been  secured  which  permits  the 
quiet  transfer  of  patients  to  and  from 
hospitals  without  the  publicity  of  patrol 
and  policemen. 

New  Jersey — organized  1912.  Dr. 
Schauffler:  Mental  hygiene  work  is  rep- 
resented in  this  state  by  a  committee  of 
the  Sanitary  Association.  But  work 
thus  far  is  being  done  by  individuals 
rather  than  by  co-operative  effort.  As 
president  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Dr.  Schauffler  conferred  with  teach- 
ers, and  endeavored  to  detail  incident 
cases  of  insanity  among  school  children. 

Massachusetts — organized  1912.  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Thompson:  Work  in  this  state 
is  distinctly  medical  because  so  many  in- 
stitutions are  already  doing  extensive  so- 
cial service  work.  The  aim  is  to  educate 
the  public  in  this  subject  of  mental  hy- 
giene. Funds  are  nearly  complete  which 
will  secure  the  services  of  a  medical 
director  for  three  years,  and  allow  the 
society  to  begin  its  campaign. 

Maryland— organized  1911,  Dr.  W.  B. 
Cornell,  secretary:  Little  propaganda 
work  has  been  done ;  rather,  attention  has 
been  demanded  for  practical  work  with 
individual  cases.  Close  co-operation  be- 
tween all  social  agencies  adds  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  work.  Some  of  these 
agencies  that  send  cases  to  the  society — 


besides  the  state  hospitals — are  police 
magistrates,  police  captains,  juvenile 
courts,  public  schools,  the  child  labor  bu- 
reau and  the  federated  charities.  About 
five  hundred  cases  have  been  handled  in 
the  past  seventeen  months.  These  have 
been  preventive  cases,  cases  for  after- 
care, and  a  few  that  were  stranded  in 
hospitals.  One  aim  for  the  immediate 
future  is  an  adequate  system  of  records, 
covering  the  entire  history  of  every  case. 
The  state  legislature  appropriated  at  its 
last  session  $2,500  for  two  years.  This 
will  be  of  material  aid  in  the  work. 

Pennsylvania — organized  1911.  Mr.  R. 
D.  Dripps:  In  this  state  large  numbers 
of  insane  are  cared  for  in  almshouses  and 
institutions.  A  careful  survey  of  this 
care  through  the  entire  state  is  the  so- 
ciety's first  plan,  looking  toward  legisla- 
tion for  improved  conditions. 

North  Carolina — organized  1913.  Dr. 
Albert  Anderson:  Work  began  with  the 
N'ational  Committee's  exhibit  at  Raleigh, 
at  the  time  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly. 
Dr.  Adolf  Meyer's  address  at  the  meet- 
ing also  created  interest.  Work  has  been 
preliminary,  consisting  chiefly  of  dis- 
tributing literature  on  mental  hygiene. 

In  closing,  Dr.  Paton  called  on  Clifford 
W.  Beers,  secretary  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee, to  summarize  reports  from  sev- 
eral states.  Mr.  Beers  told  of  the  special 
situations  in  Maine,  where  political  and 
personal  forces  had  created  a  difficult 
problem,  which,  it  is  believed,  societies 
for  mental  hygiene  can  help  solve.  So- 
cieties are  about  to  be  formed  in  eight 
or  ten  states;  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  is 
deeply  interested,  also  Canada  and  South 
Africa. 
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ELINQUENCY  AND  MENTAL  DEFICIENCY-By  OLGA 
BRIDGEMAN,  M.  D. 


DURING  RECENT  years,  the  vice 
question  has  been  assuming  an  important 
place  among  social  problems,  and  many 
different  causes  for  sexual  immorality 
have  been  studied  with  the  hope  that 
some  improvement  of  conditions  may  re- 
sult. 

It  has  been  argued  by  many,  that  the 
inadequate  wages,  which  so  many  work- 
ing girls  receive,  should  be  regarded  as 
one  important  cause.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  held  that  immorality 
is  the  result  of  natural  immoral  ten- 
dencies on  the  part  of  the  girls  them- 
selves rather  than  of  incidental  causes. 
There  are  many  causes  underlying  this 
problem.  Among  them  is  one  which  is 
undoubtedly  important  but  which  has 
never  received  due  consideration.  This 
cause  is  mental  deficiency. 

In  the  Illinois  Training  School  for 
Girls,  in  Geneva,  there  is  a  group  of 
young  girls,  most  of  whom  have  failed 
to  lead  a  moral  life  under  the  conditions 
in  which  they  had  lived,  and  so  have 
"gone  wrong."  The  Geneva  institution 
has,  at"  present,  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately 400  girls,  varying  in  age  from 
ten  to  twenty-one  years,  the  majority  of 
whom  have  been  guilty  of  sexual  immor- 
ality, and  of  whom  nearly  60  per  cent 
are  on  admission  suffering  from  a  vener- 
eal disease. 

The  vast  majority  of  children  sent 
to  Geneva  have  been  held  for  delin- 
quency alone.  Many  of  these  children, 
but  by  no  means  all,  have  attended  the 
public  schools  where  they  have  usually 
been  the  dull  children  in  the  classes  and 
have  been  distinctly  below  their  normal 
school  grades.  With  the  exception  of 
those  coming  from  the  Chicago  juvenile 
court,  none  have  received  mental  ex- 
amination, and  if  it  has  been  noted  that 
the  child  is  "not  bright,"  this  has  been 
taken  merely  as  an  incidental  fact  and 
not  at  all  recognized  as  having  a  vital 
relationship  to  the  child's  delinquency. 

Such  a  child  is  committed  to  Geneva 
in  the  hope  that  a  period  of  rational 
living,  with  plenty  of  good  food,  com- 
fortable clothing,  regular  hours  of  sleep 
and  an  abundance  of  fresh  air,  will  give 
new  interests  to  replace  the  old,  bad 
ones,  and  that  as  a  result  of  her  stay  in 
the  institution,  she  will  go  out  with  fresh 
ambitions  and  a  wealth  of  physical 
strength  sufficient  to  fulfill  them. 

To  be  sure,  not  nearly  all  of  the  girls 
appearing  in  the  courts  are  sent  to  such 
an  institution  as  Geneva.  With  the  es- 
tablishment of  juvenile  courts,  there  has 
developed  a  tendency  to  continue  the 
hearings  of  these  cases  from  time  to 
time,  permitting  the  child  to  remain  in 
her  old  home  or  in  some  suitable  family 
home,  where  she  is  subject  to  the  friend- 
Iv  supervision  of  A  probation  officer. 
The  results  of  this  system  have  been  so 
good  that  at  present  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  the  girls  appearing 
in  court  are  ever  committed  to  Geneva, 
and  those  who  do  arrive  here  are,  as  a 
rule,  incorrigible  offenders  for  whom 
satisfactory  supervision  outside  of  an 
institution  has  proved  impossible. 

As  an  exception  to  this  general  type 


of  old  offenders  may  be  taken  a  small 
number  of  cases  sent  from  districts 
which  have  no  system  of  juvenile  super- 
vision, and  which  still  persist  in  commit- 
ting girls  for  very  trivial  offenses  or 
even  because  of  mere  financial  depend- 
ence. This  practice  of  sending  depend- 
ent children  or  those  guilty  of  the  mild- 
est offenses  to  an  institution,  compelling 
them  to  associate  with  hardened  offend- 
ers and  degenerates,  cannot  be  too  se- 
verely condemned. 

Simple  contact  during  daily  work 
with  these  girls,  was  enough  to 
show  that  a  surprisingly  large  num- 
ber were  quite  irresponsible  and 
were  definitely  inferior  to  normal 
children  both  in  and  out  of  school. 
When  we  had  recognized  this  fact  we 
began  the  routine  application  to  all  new 
admissions  of  the  Binet  tests  as  modified 
by  Dr.  Goddard  for  American  children, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  rapid  esti- 
mate of  the  mental  plane  of  the  children. 
The  results  were  startling  and  fully  jus- 
tified the  idea  that  mental  deficiency  and 
delinquency  are  closely  associated. 

We  examined  in  all,  118  consecutive 
admissions.  Of  these,  105,  or  89  per 
cent,  showed  a  retardation  of  three  years 
or  more,  thus  ranking  as  mentally  de- 
fective ;  seven,  or  6  per  cent,  were  back- 
ward, being  one  or  two  years  retarded; 
and  six,  or  5  per  cent,  were  graded  as 
normal. 

When  it  is  recalled  that  dependent  as 
well  as  delinquent  children  may  be  sent 
to  Geneva,  the  fact  that  three  of  the 
six  normal  and  five  of  the  seven  back- 
ward children  were  simply  dependent, 
makes  the  inter-relationship  between 
mental  deficiency  and  delinquency  even 
more  striking.  Of  these  118  children 
examined,  fourteen  had  been  committed 
as  dependent  or  uncontrollable  at  home, 
and  none  of  these  had  been  sexually  im- 
moral. Of  the  104  remaining,  all  of 
whom  had  been  sexually  immoral,  101 
graded  as  mental  defectives  and  three 
as  normal.  According  to  the  Binet  tests, 
then,  97  per  cent  of  the  children  sent  to 
this  institution  because  of  sexual  im- 
morality are  mentally  defective. 

By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  this 
group  of  delinquents  are  of  the  weak- 
willed,  irresponsible  type,  who  invar- 
iably behave  as  do  those  with  whom  they 
are  thrown.  These  girls  are  usually 
friendly  and  anxious  to  please  everyone 
and  frequently  do  very  well  under  care- 
ful supervision,  but  when  thrown  on 
their  own  resources  are  a  constant  men- 
ace to  themselves  and  to  society. 

An  example  of  this  type  is  Amelia  A.. 
a  girl  who  had  been  placed  in  an  ex- 
cellent home,  and  had  for  years  led  a 
seemingly  happy  existence.  She  earned 
a  fair  livelihood  and  was  assured  of  a 
permanently  good  home  where  real  af- 
fection was  felt  for  her.  At  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  because  the  law  so  decreed 
it,  she  was  formally  released  from  all 
supervision  and  her  bank  book  was  turn- 
ed over  to  her.  She  was,  however, 
strongly  advised  to  remain  with  the  fam- 
ily who  had  given  her  a  home  for  so 
long  a  time.  She  expressed  her  full  in- 


tention of  doing  this,  but  before  many 
days  had  elapsed,  she  left  this  home 
and  with  a  chance  acquaintance  she 
made,  proceeded  to  spend  most  of  her 
money  in  a  drunken  spree,  and  was 
sentenced  to  jail  for  thirty  days. 

Since  that  time,  her  life  has  been  sim- 
ply a  series  of  jail  sentences,  inter- 
spersed with  periods  of  debauchery  and 
immorality.  This  complete  downfall  in 
a  few  months,  after  years  of  orderly 
and  apparently  contented  life,  is  only 
one  of  several  similar  instances  showing 
the  vital  importance  of  proper  super- 
vision of  such  girls. 

Another  example  is  Pearl  S.,  who  was 
sent  to  Geneva  in  a  most  deplorable 
physical  condition,  with  both  gonorrhea 
and  syphilis,  after  having  worked  for  a 
few  months  in  a  factory  at  a  most  mea- 
gre wage.  She  did  not  know  why  she 
had  been  "bad,"  but  "couldn't  help  it." 
The  court  committing  her  sent  her  to 
Geneva  with  the  recommendation  that 
she  be  allowed  to  return  to  her  home 
after  having  received  thorough  treat- 
ment for  the  diseases  from  which  she 
was  suffering.  This  girl  had  the  mental- 
ity of  a  child  of  seven  years. 

Of  a  decidedly  different  type  is  Helen 
L.,  who,  though  only  ten  year  old,  has 
most  vicious  and  aggressive  sexual  ten- 
dencies. She  is  not  a  passive  victim  like 
Pearl  S.,  but  has  herself  such  strong 
perverted  impulses,  that  constant  watch- 
ing is  necessary  to  keep  her  from  indulg- 
ing them.  This  child  has  the  mentality 
of  a  five-year-old. 

The  moral  and  mental  defects  which 
these  girls  show  are  being  considered 
more  and  more  as  permanent  and  incur- 
able, and  yet,  as  the  law  now  stands, 
this  institution  keeps  them  through  their 
girlhood,  developing  in  them  strong  and 
healthy  bodies,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  turns  them  out,  physically  vigorous 
but  mentally  weak,  and  the  very  best 
that  can  be  looked  for  is  that  they  will 
marry  as  they  very  often  do.  Yet  such 
marriages  of  Geneva  girls  are  already 
furnishing  more  material  for  our  vari- 
ous state  institutions. 

These  girls  are  not  criminals  whom  a 
sentence  in  a  reformatory  and  a  little 
training  will  reform.  In  most  cases 
they  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  mentally 
defective  and  utterly  "incapable  of  com- 
peting on  equal  terms  with  their  normal 
fellows,  or  of  managing  themselves  or 
their  affairs  with  ordinary  prudence." 

Their  vicious  habits  and  criminal  ten- 
dencies soon  alienate  them  from  their 
friends  and  families,  who  in  despair  of 
controlling  them,  abandon  them  to  the 
fate  of  picking  up  a  living  on  the  streets. 
Drunkenness,  petty  thieving  and  prosti- 
tution bring  them  back  to  reformatories 
time  after  time,  the  only  value  of  the 
institution  being  the  temporary  protec- 
tion it  affords  them  from  the  perils  of 
the  street,  which  in  the  case  of  feeble- 
minded girls  are  appalling. 

What  they  need  is  protection  and 
friendly  detention  in  some  institution 
other  than  a  reformatory  for  a  period 
far  longer  than  the  gravity  of  their 
offenses  would  warrant,  where  they  can 
be  properly  supervised  and  their  anti- 
social tendencies  be  held  permanently  in 
abeyance. 
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/SEARCHLIGHT  TURNED  ON  CHILD  LABOR  AND  THE 
^TAILORING  TRADES-BY  CHRISTINA  MERRIMAN 

PROBING  THE  CAUSES  OF  UNREST- V 

cause  of  the  bad  sanitary  conditions  and 
inadequate  inspection,  but  because  chil- 
dren were  kept  at  work  for  long  hours 
when  they  should  be  at  school. 

Indeed,  Miss  Wald  said,  there  was 
little  or  nothing  done  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagious  disease,  and  she 
had  herself  seen  a  garment,  sent  out 
to  be  finished,  spread  over  a  scarlet 
fever  patient. 

These  conditii.;:-  arc  in  -;rong  con- 
trast to  those  in  the  women's  gannent 
industries,  where  the  Joint  Board  of 
Sanitary  Control  has  done  revolutionary 
work.  'Miss  Wald  felt  that  a  drastic 
law  absolutely  prohibiting  home  work 
was  needed. 

The  chief  mercantile  inspector  of  the 
New  York  State  Labor  Department, 
James  L.  Gernon.  thought  it  highly  im- 
probable that  his  inspectors  got  around 
more  than  once  in  any  one  year.  "To  be 
perfectly  candid."  he  said,  "I  doubt  if 
they've  gotten  around  more  than  once 
in  the  six  years  I've  been  in  office." 

Charles  A.  Rosenwasser,  a  garment 
contractor,  told  the  commission  that  the 
witnesses  were  prejudiced.  Most  of  the 
women  had  husbands  at  work,  so  what 
they  made  at  finishing  was  extra  money 
in  their  pockets.  And,  so  far  as  sanitary 
conditions  were  concerned,  "there's  one 
thing  that  comes  between  the  scarlet 
fever  and  the  man  who  wears  the  coat, 
and  that's  a  hot  iron." 

"Um-m-m,"  remarked  Commissioner 
Garretson.  "assuming  for  a  moment  tnat 
a  hot  iron  is  a  good  disinfectant,  what 
protection  has  the  man  in  the  shop 
who's  doing  the  ironing?" 

"Well,  of  course,  I  don't  advocate 
spreading  germs,"  said  Mr.  Rosen- 
-er. 

Mayer  Schoenfeld,  a  representative 
of  the  contractors,  who  directly  pre- 
ceded Mrs.  Minora  in  his  testimony,  was 
quite  sure  the  commission  should  not 
pay  too  much  attention  to  what  they 
heard  about  East  Eide  conditions. 

."These  issues  are  all  sentimental," 
said  Mr.  Schoenberg. 

"D.i  you  know  Miss  Wald?"  asked 
Chairman  Walsh. 

Mr.  Schoenbcrtf  had  known  her  for 
years,  and  thought  her  a  very  distin- 
guished person.  "But  she  is  like  all 
good  people  who  go  slum  visiting.  She 
has  a  good  heart,  but  she's  apt  to  be 
carried  awav  by  her  sympathy  with  the 
under  dog.'" 

Jacob  Panken.  an  attorney  for  the 
United  Brotherhood  of  Tailors,  said  that 
the  unions  "were  deadly  opposed  to  home 
work."  and  that  there  was  no  child  labor 
in  union  Uiojis.  He  discussed  the  agree- 
ments tinder  which  the  unions  and  some 


THE  MOST  interesting  testimony  of 
the  week  before  the  Commission  on  In- 
dustrial Relations  was  brought  out  when 
the  commission,  grown  restive  under 
conflicting  stories  of  conditions  under 
which  men's  garments  were  finished  in 
the  tenements,  called  Mary  Minora  to 
the  stand. 

Mr-.  Minora  is  a  fair-haired  Italian 
girl  of  fifteen  years.  She  has  been  mar- 
ried two  years,  has  a  baby  six  months 
old,  and  has  worked  at  "finishing"  s;nce 
she  was  ten.  She  didn't  know  what 
grade  she  was  in  during  the  two  or 
three  years  she  had  gone  to  school.  She 
had  helped  her  mother  work  on  gar- 
ments three  days  a  week  and  had  gone  to 
school  two. 

With     her     husband,     baby,     father, 
mother  and  little  brother  she  lives  in  a 
tenement    of    three    rooms,    and    w 
from    eight   o'clock    in   the   morning    to 
nine  o'clock  at  night   finishing  "pa: 
If  she  works  very   fast,  she  can  make 
as  much  as  60  cents  a  day. 

Her  mother,  who  because  of  her  long 
practice  is  more  skillful,  makes  usually 
•  •nt«.      And  on  the  combined  earn- 
ings of  these  two  live  the  six  members 
•he   household,    for   the    father   and 
.mcl  have  been  out  of  work  for  the 
past  nine  months.     They  take  turns  at 
the  housework   in   between   looking   for 
jobs,   so  the  two   women   need   lose  no 
time    from    their   work.      Their   rent    is 
$13.50  a  month  and  they  try  to  put  aside 
five  cents  a  day  for  clothing. 

Mrs.  Falzone,  who  followed  her  on 
the  stand,  explained  that  she  worked  as 
a  finisher  for  nine  years,  on  the  best 
custom  made  garments.  She  matches 
Mrs.  Minora's  record  of  a',  out  60  cents 
for  a  good  day's  work,  and  to  lose  no 
time  starts  the  day  at  four  or  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Her  husband, 
too,  is  out  of  work  which  makes  it  hard, 
but  she  "lives  as  God  provides,"  she  told 
the  commission.  However,  she  has  meat 
at  least  once  a  week  and  the  rest  of 
the  time  lives  on  macaroni  and  cabbage. 

The  two  women  told  their  stories  with 
a  direct  simplicity  that  had  the  weight 
of  truth ;  anil  the  commission  decided  to 
spend  Saturday  afternoon  investigating 
for  themselves  at  first  hand. 

Mrs.  Minora  testified  that  she  had 
never  seen  a  factory  inspector  in  her 
life.  This  went  home  alike  to  those 
who  had  attacked  home  work  as  being 
a  carrier  of  disease,  and  to  the  con- 
tractors who  had  denied  that  bad  con- 
ditions could  possibly  exist  as  they  sent 
their  work  only  to  "licensed"  tenements. 

Lillian  D.  Wald  of  the  Nurses'  Set- 
tlement, felt  "unequivocally"  that  home 
work  should  be  abolished,  not  only  be- 


of the  manufacturers  worked,  and  held 
strongly  that  where  the  manufacturer 
did  something  which  clearly ,  violated  a 
contract,  it  should  result  in  a  strike,  not 
arbitration ;  and  he  stuck  to  his  point  in 
the  face  of  sharp  challenges  by  Com- 
missioners Garretson,  Lennon  and 
O'Connell,  who  held  that  the  terms  of 
contract  were  never  so  char-cut  that 
they  could  not  be  subject  lo  different 
interpretations. 

The  query  into  state  intervention  in 
industrial  disputes  developed  the  inter- 
esting statements  that  the  mere  threat 
of  investigation  of  strike  difficulties  was 
often  enough  to  make  the  two  sides 
come  to  terms. 

John  Lundrigan,  formerly  on  the  New 
York  State  Mediation  Board,  told  of 
conducting  an  investigation  into  the 
strike  at  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany's mills  in  1910.  Both  sides  had  re- 
fused to  arbitrate.  There  had  been  some 
violence,  and  the  militia  had  been  called 
in. 

"The  investigation  was  held  at  Cor- 
inth, and  we  adjourned  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  report.  The  same  night 
we  were  requested  by  some  of  the  union 
officials  to  make  another  effort  at  con- 
ciliation, and  were  notified  soon  after 
that  the  company  would  deal  with  any 
union  leaders  other  than  the  ones  they 
had  already  conferred  with.  A  settle- 
ment was  reached  in  five  or  six  days." 
\s  a  matter  of  fact."  said  Mr.  Lund- 
rigan, "These  investigations  were  seldom 
completed — we  never  even  got  to  the 
place  where  we  called  a  witness.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  investigation  was  to  be 
held  induced  the  parties  to  get  together." 

Labor  Commissioner  Lynch  was  asked 
which  side,  in  his  opinion,  feared  to 
have  the  facts  brought  out. 

"Well,"  he  parried,  "I  suppose  the 
unions,  if  they  were  wrong,  or  the  em- 
ployers, if  they  were  wrong." 

Mr.  Lennon  was  curious  to  know 
whether  the  unions  or  the  corporations 
were  usually  first  to  ask  arbitration. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Lundrigan,  "N'either 
side  wanted  to  see  you  until  it  was  lick- 
ed, and  then  the  licked  fellow  was  keen 
to  have  you  step  in." 

Mr.  Lundrigan  and  William  C.  Rogers, 
chief  mediator  of  the  New  York  State 
Labor  Department,  believed  that  the  state 
should  be  able  to  compel  mediation.  The 
mediators  might  be  called  in  upon  the 
demand  of  either  side,  or  of  the  munic- 
ipality affected.  Most  of  the  witnesses 
favored  also  a  federal  bureau  of  media- 
tion, to  be  called  in  whenever  there  was 
a  strike  which  involved  more  than  one 
state. 

George  L.  Basford,  who  has  acted  as 
advisor  in  installing  continuation  schools 
in  many  railroad  shops,  feels  that  it  is 
the  work  of  the  school  to  prepare  the 
minds  of  the  boys,  but  the  work  of  the 
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employer  to  teach  the  trade.  "It  is  ab- 
solutely the  corporation's  business,"  said 
Mr.  Basford. 

"What's  to  be  done  with  the  boys  who 
don't  measure  up  to  a  certain  stand- 
ard?" asked  Mr.  Lennon. 

"It  is  the  business  of  every  employer 
to  find  some  place  where  almost  any- 
body will  fit,"  said  Mr.  Basford.  "They 
pay  great  attention  to  steel  and  iron,  and 
almost  none  to  human  beings." 

Dr.  C.  R.  Richards,  director  of  Cooper 
Union,  New  York,  thought  the  ideal  sys- 
tem would  be  part-time  industrial 
schools  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen.  The 
control  of  these  schools  he  would  place 
at  first  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of 
education,  with  an  advisory  committee 
consisting  of  laymen,  directly  connected 
with  the  trades.  Those  who  have  spent 
a  year  in  such  schools,  should  ha,ve 
credit  on  their  term  of  apprenticeship. 

Mr.  Lennon  wondered  whether  such 
schools  wouldn't  overstock  the  labor 
market. 

"That  would  be  possible  only  if  there 
were  trade  schools  all  over  the  country 
turning  out  a  large  number  of  grad- 
uates. But  the  economic  pressure  is  too 
great  for  many  of  the  boys  to  take  time 
for  the  training." 

Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  of  the  New 
York  City  Health  Department,  felt 
sure  that  neither  boys  nor  girls  were 
physiologically  fitted  for  work  at  four- 
teen. Nor  did  she  believe  that  economic 
pressure  was  generally  a  valid  reason. 

Just  here  came  Elizabeth  Watson,  a 
special  investigator  of  the  New  York 
Child  Welfare  League,  with  a  tale  of 
child  labor  and  peonage  in  southern  can- 
neries that  brought  the  listless  to  at- 
tention with  a  jerk.  She  told  of  a  child 
of  three,  so  small  that  it  had  to  stand 
on  a  box  to  reach  its  work,  shucking 
oysters  for  many  hours  at  a  stretch. 
She  told  of  one  family  consisting  of  a 
woman  and  five  children  who  some- 
times made  jointly  as  much  as  $3  a 
day.  At  other  times  their  earnings  were 
as  low  as  60  cents.  She  cited  cases  of 
women  who  for  six  Sundays  in  succes- 
sion worked  from  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 

"And  one  Monday  afternoon,"  said 
she,  "a  group  of  them  were  discharged 
for  sitting  down,  and  weren't  given 
their  return  tickets." 

The  long  hours  were  not  the  only 
disagreeable  conditions  Miss  Watson 
found,  however.  The  first  time  she 
came  across  a  bad  oyster,  she  asked 
a  man  next  to  her  where  to  throw  it. 

"Throw  it !"  said  he.  "Say,  are  you 
crazy?  Put  it  in  the  can." 

The  rough  oyster  shells  make  the  fin- 
gers of  the  workers  sore  and  festered, 
and  Miss  Watson  told  of  seeing  the 
oysters  handled  by  workers  whose  hands 
were  in  a  shocking  condition. 

When  workers  are  needed,  the  can- 
neries send  out  their  "padrones"  on  a 
still  hunt  for  families.  The  best  families 
are  those  who  have  the  most  children. 
The  padrone  is  paid  one  dollar  a  head 
for  workers. 

In  the  Anchor  Mill  at  Rome,  Georgia, 
where  heavy  cotton  twist  drill  is  made 
for  uniforms  for  the  United  States 
Navy,  Miss  Watson  found  children  work- 


ing from  six  in  the  morning  until  six 
at  night.  She  did  not  feel  that  it  was 
just,  however,  to  speak  of  the  conditions 
in  this  mill  without  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  many  other  mills  in  the 
South  making  fabrics  for  the  govern- 
ment, were  large  employers  of  child 
labor. 

The  testimony  of  Edward  F.  Brown 
corroborated  Miss  Watson's  story  at 
many  points.  Mr.  Brown  is  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Child  Welfare 
League,  and  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee. He  declared  that  one  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  getting  better 
conditions  was  that  the  present  laws 
were  inadequately  enforced,  partly  be- 
cause of  insufficient  state  grants,  and 
partly  because  the  laws  were  adminis- 
tered in  a  great  many  cases  by  politi- 
cians who  were  not  always  immune  to 
the  interests  of  the  manufacturers. 

Asked  by  the  commission  as  to  the 
best  machinery  for  enforcing  child  la- 
bor laws,  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  secretary 
of  the  National  Child  Labor  Commit- 
tee, thought  that  we  should  adopt  some 
plan  of  co-ordination  of  the  activities 
involved  in  the  administration  under 
one  department.  He  made  a  strong  plea 
for  a  federal  child  labor  law  which 
would  make  it  illegal  to  transport  from 
one  state  to  another  the  products  of  any 
industry  which  employed  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age. 

The  commission  learned  that  New 
York  is  giving  a  definite  and  construc- 
tive answer  to  those  who  fear  that  min- 
imum wage  legislation  will  mean  drop- 
ping the  less  experienced  workers  from 
the  pay-roll.  In  New  York  city,  the 
Department  of  Education  has  started 
continuation  schools  in  several  of  the 
department  stores,  to  give  the  younger 
girls  something  which  will  make  them 
more  valuable  to  the  store.  The  work 
is  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Anna  H. 
Willcox,  who  told  the  commission  that 
while  the  work  was  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage,  it  promised  remarkable  re- 
sults. The  first  class  was  started  last 
October.  In  one  store,  nine  out  of  the 
sixteen  pupils  have  had  their  pay  raised 
as  a  direct  result  of  increased  efficiency, 
and  five  out  of  the  nine  were  advanced 
in  their  positions. 

So  far  the  work  has  been  confined 
to  the  "Juniors"  under  seventeen  years 
old.  Mrs.  Willcox  hopes  to  be  able  soon 
to  raise  the  age  to  twenty-one,  and 


to  include  instruction  in  salesmanship, 
in  the  methods  of  making  materials,  and 
in  how  to  tell  the  different  qualities  of 
fabrics. 

Frederick  C.  Howe,  director  of  the 
Peoples'  Institute  was  called  upon  for 
his  views  as  to  the  significant  and  un- 
derlying causes  for  industrial  unrest. 
He  felt  that  two  definite  assumptions 
prevailed  in  the  testimony  so  far  given. 

The  first  accepted  the  present  capi- 
talistic system  as  inevitable  and  perma- 
nent, dividing  society  into  employers  and 
employes. 

The  second  contended  that  the  rela- 
tion of  capital  and  labor  should  be  abol- 
ished and  a  system  of  Socialism  intro- 
duced. 

"There  is  another  alternative  which 
covers  the  objections  to  both  of  those 
systems,"  said  Mr.  Howe.  "It  is  just 
as  complete  a  social  program  as  Social- 
ism itself,  but  it  avoids  all  the  possible 
evils  of  a  Socialistic  society.  ...  It 
is  the  philosophy  which  for  twenty-five 
years  has  gone  under  the  name  of  single 
tax — an  industrial  and  social  philosophy 
as  well  as  a  financial  philosophy." 

The  single  tax,  he  thought,  would  do 
away  with  the  need  of  labor  exchange, 
minimum  wage  and  social  legislation. 
It  would  release  so  much  land  for  build- 
ing purposes  that  the  demand  for  labor 
would  far  exceed  the  supply.  Wages 
would  go  up  and  the  laborer  could  care 
for  himself  without  minimum  wage 
laws,  employment  exchanges  or  social 
legislation. 

"The  proposition  is  so  very  simple 
that  its  very  simplicity  makes  people  in- 
credulous. It  could  be  introduced  in 
New  York  by  the  adoption  of  an  amend- 
ment one  inch  long,  providing  that  all 
taxes  would  be  abolished  except  the  tax 
on  land." 

The  commissjion  listened  attentively 
for  over  an  hour  while  Mr.  Howe  ex- 
pounded his  thesis. 

"Do  you  believe,"  asked  Chairman 
Walsh,  "that  the  public  could  be  in- 
duced to  adopt  such  a  philosophy  in  pur 
time,  considering  the  present  institu- 
tions of  property  in  land?" 

Mr.  Howe  thought  yes,  emphatically 
and  asked  Mr.  Walsh  to  remember  the 
time  when  the  man  who  believed  in 
woman's  suffrage  was  thought  crazy, 
and  when  not  so  long  ago  workmen's 
compensation  and  widows'  pension  laws 
were  put  down  as  the  figments  of  the 
social  reformers'  brain. 
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HE  CLOSED  SHOP  AND  THE   LABOR  BOYCOTT- BY 
HARRY  W.  LAIDLER 

AUTHOR  OF  BOYCOTTS  AND  THE  LABOR  STRUGGLE 


OF  considerable  significance  to 
labor  is  the  decision  recently  handed 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  Commis- 
sion No.  2  of  Oklahoma,  upholding  the 
right  of  the  union  to  strike  for  the  closed 
shop  and  declaring  that  a  suit  in  dam- 
ages against  a  union  for  causing  the 
discharge  of  a  non-unionist  will  not  be 
upheld. 

The  court  thus  placed  itself  on  record 
in  favor  of  the  legality  of  the  strike 
for  the  closed  shop,  as  well  as  of  the 
accompanying  compound  labor  boycott. 


The  decision  of  Judge  Brewer  in  the 
Oklahoma  case  is  in  line  with  those  in 
New  York  and  Indiana  courts,  though 
contrary  to  precedents  established  by 
the  courts  of  many  other  states,  notably 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Maryland. 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois  and 
Missouri. 

In  this  case,  J.  H.  Roddy,  a  miner, 
brought  an  action  for  $100,000  damages 
against  the  members  of  the  Phillips 
Local,  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, for  causing  his  discharge  from  the 
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employ  of  the  Western  Coal  and  Min- 
ing Company.  The  unionists,  it  is  al- 
leged, stated  to  the  foreman  of  the  com- 
pany that  the  plaintiff  was  "unfit  to 
work  with  union  men  and  that  if  Roddy 
was  retained  in  the  service,  the  union 
would  strike."  Roddy  claimed  that  he 
was  discharged  because  of  this  demand, 
as  well  as  on  account  of  the  agreement 
between  the  union  and  the  company  that 
non-union  men  would  not  be  employed. 

These  charges,  the  court  decided,  did 
not  state  a  cause  of  action,  inasmuch  as 
any  man,  in  the  absence  of  a  contract  to 
work  for  a  definite  length  of  time,  had 
a  right  to  quit.  The  same  right,  the 
court  affirmed,  extended  to  a  combina- 
tion of  individuals. 

The  decision  of  the  Oklahoma  court 
followed  that  of  Justice  Parker  in  the 
well  known  case  of  the  National  Pro- 
tective Association  v.  Gumming,  decided 
a  dozen  years  ago.  As  a  result  of  this 
decision  and  subsequent  declarations  of 
the  lower  courts,  it  is  now  generally 
legal  in  New  York  state  for  a  union  to 
strike  in  order  to  enforce  the  closed 
shop  principle ;  consequently  non-union- 
who  are  discharged  as  a  result  of 
a  strike  or  a  threatened  strike  cannot 
hold  the  union  liable  in  damages. 

There  are,  however,  two  or  three  lim- 
itations to  this  right.  Should  the  sole 
motive  of  a  strike  of  this  nature  be  to 
do  injury  to  non-unionists  or  should  the 
strike  be  prompted  by  malice,  it  might 
be  considered  illegal.  In  the  second 
place,  an  agreement  would  be  illegal 
that  provided  for  the  exclusive  employ- 
ment of  unionists,  thus  virtually  prevent- 
ing non-unionists  from  obtaining  any 
work  at  their  trade  in  the  vicinity  of 
their  former  occupations,  and  automat- 
ically giving  a  monopoly  to  organized 
labor.  A  strike  entered  upon  in  pur- 
suance of  this  purpose  would  probably 
be  enjoined. 

Preceding  the  more  liberal  decisions 
of  the  New  York  courts,  the  Indiana  su- 
preme court  had  decided  that  it  was  legal 
for  miners  to  strike  to  obtain  the  dis- 
charge of  non-union  men. 

The  courts  which  favor  the  closed 
*hop  principle  generally  take  as  their 
starting  point  the  rights  of  the  union 
worker.  The  reasoning  is  simple,  and 
follows  that  of  the  Oklahoma  court.. 
One  man  has  a  right  to  refuse  to  work 
for  any  reason  he  may  deem  sufficient. 
and  the  employer  has  no  right  to  de- 
mand a  reason.  He  may  give  a  reason. 
if  he  desires,  and  may  frankly  state 
that  he  does  not  care  to  work  with  a 
non-unionist.  Such  a  statement  or 
"threat"  does  not  give  a  ground  for 
action  to  non-unionist  or  employer,  nor 
does  it  justify  the  injunctive  or  crim- 
inal process.  The  same  reasoning  ap- 
plies to  a  body  of  men. 

The  higher  courts  in  Connecticut. 
Illinois,  Maryland.  Missouri  and  N'ew 
Jersey,  among  others,  have  sustained 
actions  in  damages  against  unionists  for 
securing  the  discharge  of  non-union 
labor.  In  Massachusetts.  N'cw  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  injunction  proceed- 
ings have  been  sustained,  and  in  \ 
mont  criminal  proceedings  have  been 
brought  to  a  successful  issue.  In  some 
instances  the  breaking  of  contracts,  ex- 
tortion, etc.,  have  been  involved. 


Courts  deciding  that  a  strike  for  the 
closed  shop  is  illegal  have  concentrated 
attention  on  the  rights  of  the  injured 
non-unionist  or  of  the  employer:  the 
non-unionist's  right  to  enjoy  a  free 
labor  market  and  to  dispose  of  his  labor 
as  he  sees  fit;  the  employer's  right  to 
employ  whomsoever  he  may  desire.  It 
is  at  times  stated  that  a  strike  for  the 
closed  shop  and  a  consequent  labor  boy- 
cott violate  the  constitutional  provisions 
which  declare  that  no  person  shall 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law  and  that 
no  state  shall  deprive  any  person  of  the 
equal  protection  of  the  la\v>. 

An  employer,  the  courts  declare,  has 
a  right  to  carry  on  his  business  in  any 
way  he  sees  fit,  to  employ  or  refuse 
to  employ  men  for  any  reason  or  with- 
out reason.  Interference  with  this 
right  is  against  public  policy,  as  it  tends 
to  destroy  competition  and  to  de- 
prive a  man  of  liber-.  .  property. 
The  non-unionist  also  has  a  right  to 
work  for  others  without  molestation, 
and  interference  with  such  a  right  with- 
out justification,  is  illegal. 

Some  courts  distinguish  a  strike  to 
secure  the  discharge  of  non-union  men 
from  a  strike  to  obtain  better  wages,  etc. 
on  the  ground  that  the  immediate  object 
he  former  is  that  of  injury  and  that 
the  law  does  not  look  beyond  the  imme- 
diate loss  and  damage  to  the  remote  ben- 
efits which  might  result  to  the  union. 

It  is  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  lit- 
tle attempt  has  thus  far  been  made  by 
courts  to  decide  the  question  of  the  le- 
gality of  this  form  of  labor  activity  from 
the  broader  standpoint  of  social  welfare. 
While  the  writer  agrees  in  general  with 
the  conclusions  reached  by  Oklahoma 
and  New  York  courts,  he  believes  that 
the  judges  who  have  heretofore  fav- 
ored the  legality  of  the  closed  shop  and 
the  accompanying  labor  boycott  have, 
for  the  most  part,  failed  to  consider 
such  vital  questions  as  that  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  union  and  of  its  terms  of 
membership.  Should  the  qualifications 
for  membership  in  a  union  be  fair  and 
reasonable,  the  courts  might  do  well  to 
approve  the  principle  of  the  closed  shop 
on  the  grounds  of  social  advantage.  For 
a  strong  labor  movement  is  essential  to 
social  progress,  and  experience  has 
taught  the  value  of  the  closed  shop 
as  a  means  of  strengthening  the  union 
forces. 

If  the  union  is  a  worthy  one,  and  non- 
unionists  refuse  to  join  and  assist  in  the 
struggle  for  better  conditions,  the  lat- 
ters'  interest  should  not  be  decided  su- 
oerior  to  the  interest  of  organized  labor. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  union  is  a 
"closed  union"  or  if  the  terms  of  ad- 
mission to  membership  are  frivolous, 
proper  protection  should  be  given  to 
non-unionists  unjustly  denied  the  priv- 
ilege of  membership.  In  the  words  of 
Justice  Holmes:  "The  true  grounds  of 
decision  are  considerations  of  policy  and 
social  advantage,  and  it  is  in  vain  to 
suppose  that  solutions  can  be  attained 
merely  by  logic  and  general  propositions 
of  law  which  nobody  disputes."  Finally, 
the  decisions  in  these  cases  indicate  the 
great  need  for  legislation,  state  and  na- 
tional, that  will  clearly  define  the  rights 
of  all  parties. 


ABOR    AMENDMENTS    TO    THE 
ANTI-TRUST  BILL 

Two  AMENDMENTS  to  the  Clayton 
anti-trust  bill  were  accepted  last  week  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  which  in- 
volve some  of  the  exemptions  for  which 
organized  labor  has  been  fighting  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  first  amendment 
applies  to  labor  unions  and  farmers'  as- 
sociations, and  reads: 

"Nor  shall  such  organizations,  orders, 
or  associations,  or  members  thereof,  be 
held  or  construed  to  be  illegal  combina- 
tions in  restraint  of  trade  under  the  anti- 
trust laws." 

The  second  amendment  establishes  the 
principle  that  no  injunction  shall  be 
granted  in  a  United  States  court  in  the 
case  of  a  labor  dispute,  "unless  necessary 
to  prevent  irreparable  injury  to  property 
or  of  a  property  right  for  which  injury 
there  is  no  adequate  remedy  at  law." 
Under  the  amendment  no  restraining 
order  shall  prohibit  the  cessation  of  work 
or  peaceful  picketing,  boycotting  or 
peaceable  assembling. 

The  first  amendment  may  accomplish 
directly  the  object  that  was  sought  by  in- 
direction in  the  bill  that  was  passed  by 
the  last  Congress  prohibiting  the  use  of 
any  part  of  the  appropriation  in  the  sun- 
dry civil  bill  for  the  prosecution  of  labor 
unions.  It  has  been  criticized  sharply. 
however,  as  being  so  vague  in  wording 
that  both  those  who  want  labor  unions 
exempted  and  those  who  don't,  think 
they  have  gained  their  point.  It  was 
enacted  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  House. 

There  was  considerable  opposition  to 
the  second  amendment.  In  the  course  of 
debate.  Representative  Moore  of  Penn- 
sylvania denounced  supporters  of  the 
amendment,  and  pointing  to  the  gallery 
where  Frank  Morrison  and  other  labor 
leaders  were  seated,  declared  that  he 
had  not  "waited  for  a  nod  from  the  gal- 
lery to  tell  him  how  to  vote."  THE 
SURVEY  will  later  publish  a  review  of 
these  amendments. 

A.  F.  OF  I.    CONTEMPT  CASE  DISMISSED 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  on  May  11,  reversed  the  decision 
of  the  lower  courts  and  dismissed  the 
contempt  case  involving  Samuel  Gom- 
pers.  Frank  Morrison  and  John  Mitchell 
which  has  been  in  the  courts  since  1911. 

The  case  grew  out  of  an  alleged  vio- 
lation of  the  injunction  granted  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia against  publishing  the  name  of 
the  Bucks  Stove  and  Range  Company  in 
the  unfair  list  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  Justice  Wright  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia sentenced  these  men,  as  the 
three  highest  officials  in  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  to  terms  of  im- 
prisonment ranging  from  nine  months 
to  a  year.  In  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals,  the  sentences  were  reduced 
to  a  fine  of  $500  each  and  imprisonment 
of  one  month  for  Gompers  alone. 

This  final  action  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is  based  chiefly  on  the  statute  of 
limitations.  The  action  was  begun  on 
May  16.  1911,  while  the  most  important 
acts  which  were  declared  to  constitute 
contempt  of  court  were  committed  more 
than  three  years  prior  to  that  date. 
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IGHTING  ALCOHOL  WITH  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITS 
-BY  CORA  FRANCES  STODDARD 

SECRETARY,  SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE  FEDERATION,  BOSTON 


ELEVEN  VEARS  AGO  the  writer  saw 
in  Bremen,  Germany,  the  first  anti-al- 
cohol exhibit.  It  was  a  creditable  af- 
fair even  then,  with  diagrams,  patho- 
logical models,  wealth  of  literature,  and 
"alcohol-free"  drinks.  But  the  plan  has 
been  developed  until  today  in  continental 
Europe  the  anti-alcohol  exhibit  is  one 
of  the  great  factors  in  the  educational 
propaganda  which  is  apparently  begin- 
ning to  cut  down  the  consumption  of 
alcohol  in  Germany,  enlisting  all  classes 
and  receiving  well-planned  government 
support.  In  Germany  alone  there  are 
three  traveling  exhibits  going  constant- 
ly from  city  to  city.  Switzerland  has 
one,  as  has  Sweden. 

There  was  no  serious  attempt  in  the 
United  States  to  utilize  the  exhibit  plan 
on  any  comprehensive  scale  in  work 
against  alcoholism  until  the  Scientific 
Temperance  Federation  was  invited  to 
exhibit  facts  concerning  alcohol  at  the 
exposition  of  the  International  Congress 
on  Hygiene  and  Demography  at  Wash- 
ington, in  September,  1912. 

As  it  was  practically  a  new  idea  in 
this  country,  the  amount  of  money  that 
could  be  gathered  for  the  purpose  was 
discouragingly  small,  and  expensive  de- 
vices were  obviously  out  of  the  question. 
Ingenuity  was  set  to  work  to  supply  what 
could  not  be  had  by  money,  and  when 
the  exhibit  was  completed  it  was  account- 
ed creditable  and  attractive,  with  variety 
of  illustrative  methods,  and  it  won  a  di- 
ploma of  merit  from  the  jury  of  awards 
of  the  Hygienic  Congress  Exposition. 

The  exhibit  method  was  not  entirely 
new  to  the  Scientific  Temperance  Fed- 
eration. For  four  years,  the  federation 
had  been  renting  and  lending  all  over 
this  country  and  Canada  hand-made  dia- 
grams representing  the  results  of  physi- 
ological and  social  investigations  con- 
cerning the  effects  of  alcohol,  and  liter- 
ally millions  of  persons  had  been  reached 
with  the  facts  in  this  way.  The  formal 
exhibit,  therefore,  was  simply  an  ex- 
tension of  previous  plans. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  exhibit  deals 
with  the  relation  of  alcohol  to  physical 
and  mental  working  ability,  to  sickness, 
accidents,  mortality,  heredity,  and  to 
such  social  aspects  as  crime,  suicide,  di- 
vorce, child  neglect,  poverty  and  pauper- 
ism. The  model,  picture-model  and  dia- 
gram all  have  a  place  in  portraying  the 
facts. 

One  finds  in  it  the  striking  compara- 
tive mortality  of  babies  born  of  sober 
and  of  drinking  mothers  worked  out  in 
tiny  dolls,  those  dressed  in  black  rep- 
ie  babies  who  died  under  two 


and  non-abstainers  are  shown  by  small 
gravestones  for  the  percentage  which 
died,  and  dolls  to  represent  the  living. 

Cylinders  of  varying  heights  tell  the 
story  of  the  proportionate  amount  of 
work  done  with  and  without  alcohol. 
Prisms  show  the  relative  amount  of  sick- 
ness, duration  of  sickness  and  death  in 
benefit  societies  requiring  abstinence  and 
in  those  requiring  none. 

Diagrams  illustrate  the  detrimental  tf- 
fect  of  alcohol  in  tuberculosis;  the  fre- 
quent coincidence  of  the  alcohol  habit 
with  feeble-mindedness  and  other  men- 
tal defects ;  the  alcoholic  factor  in  non- 
support  and  other  domestic  tragedies 
which  tax  the  social  worker  and  the 
public  welfare;  the  disorganizing  effect 
of  alcohol  upon  industry  in  lowered  effi- 
ciency, increased  accident  and  sickness 
rate,  loss  of  time  and  deterioration  in 
skill. 

Once  finished  and  its  feasibility  dem- 
onstrated, the  exhibit  was  in  demand  in 
connection  with  other  great  expositions. 
The  result  has  been  attendance  in  num- 
bers and  personnel  which  might  not  have 
been  secured  otherwise,  since  some  of 
these  many  people,  believing  that  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun  on  the  alco- 
holic question,  might  not  have  seen  it  had 
they  not  come  upon  it  in  general  ex- 
positions. 

Ten  weeks  of  the  year  following  its 
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preparation  were  spent  at  the  two  §re-u 
missionary  expositions,  the  World  in  Bal- 
timore and  the  World  in  Chicago.  It 
was  a  part  of  the  Baltimore  Mental  Hy- 
giene Exposition ;  of  the  Buffalo  Interna- 
tional School  Hygiene  Exposition;  won 
a  gold  medal  at  the  New  York  Interna- 
tional Safety  Exposition,  December, 
1913;  was  a  feature  of  two  state  agri- 
cultural fairs  in  North  Carolina,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  State  Board  of  Health ; 
was  an  exhibit  by  itself  for  ten  days 
at  Richmond,  Va. ;  won  large  attendance 
at  the  Brooklyn  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  later 
was  engaged  by  a  great  Brooklyn  indus- 
trial corporation  as  a  part  of  its  social 
welfare  work.  Portions  of  the  exhibit 
went  to  child  welfare  exhibits,  and  to 
several  great  religious  conventions  from 
Los  Angeles  in  the  West  to  Atlanta  in 
the  South  and  Washington  in  the  East. 

Meanwhile  another  German  plan  al- 
lied to  the  general  anti-alcohol  exhibit 
was  also  put  into  operation  by  the  Scien- 
tific Temperance  Federation — the  store- 
window  exhibit.  This  has  already  been 
taken  up  effectively  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  as  a  means  of  bringing  the 
truth  about  alcohol  "to  the  people  where 
they  are,"  for  no  educational  work  for 
any  reform  can  expect  to  succeed  unless 
it  reaches  out  and  takes  the  truth  to  the 
people.  A  pamphlet  has  been  prepared 
giving  suggestions  for  organizing  such 
store-window  expositions. 

During  the  four  years  that  the  federa- 
tion has  been  sending  out  the  hand-made 
diagrams,  many  requests  had  come  for 
their  publications  in  poster  form  for  less 
expensive  and  wider  distribution.  Not 
until  after  the  exhibit  had  been  organ- 
ized, did  this  become  practicable.  Now 
about  fifty  of  the  best  features  of  the 
exhibit  have  been  published  in  attractive 
poster  size  by  the  Scientific  Temperance 
Federation  so  that  at  a  moderate  expense 
any  community  can  have  a  little  anti- 
alcohol  exhibit  of  its  own.  The  posters 
are  all  illustrated,  either  by  pictures  or 
diagrams  and  many  of  them  are  printed 
in  colors.  The  exhibit  may  be  ;isecl 
alone  or  it  may  be  combined  with  a  gen- 
eral educational  campaign.  An  illus- 
trated hand-book  with  supplementary 
data  is  also  available. 

The  illustrated  posters  will  not,  of 
course,  take  the  place  of  the  large  ex- 
hibit for  the  most  important  work.  For 
this  a  moderate  rental  is  charged  to  cover 
expenses  of  maintenance  and  thr  cost 
of  an  expert  demonstrator,  because  to 
make  the  exhibit  of  the  highest  possible 
value  an  attendant  is  required  who  knows 
the  facts  and  how  to  adapt  their  presen- 
tation to  the  interests  and  needs  of  the 
constantly  shifting  and  various  "audi- 
ences." 

For  the  anti-alcohol  exhibit  has  been 
an  ''audience  getter."  At  every  exposi- 
tion it  has  drawn  proportionately  an  ex- 
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ceedingly  large  and  interested  attendance. 
The  visitors  have  ranged  from  university 
professors  and  physicians  to  the  eager 
street  gamin  who  asks  for  the  repeti- 
tion of  some  favorite  illustration — "Tell 
us  about  the  joints"  (germs).  The  col- 
lege student,  the  business  man,  the  day- 
laborer,  the  social  worker,  the  policeman, 
the  fireman,  the  nurse,  the  teacher,  the 
parent,  the  school  boy  and  gir!,  the 
clergyman,  the  leaders  of  great  educa- 
tional and  social  movements,  have  found 
subjects  of  practical  interest  and  in- 
quiry. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of 
the  exhibit  work  is  that  it  affords  this 
opportunity  of  hand-to-hand  work  in 
answering  questions,  in  meeting  doubts 
with  other  evidence,  and  even  in  consol- 
ing the  hearts  troubled  by  the  drinking 
habits  of  some  member  of  one's  house- 
hold, for.  the  exhibit  illustrations  of  the 
effects  of  alcohol  could  be  replaced  with 
far  more  lurid  ones  if  it  were  possible 
or  wise  to  portray  the  bits  of  personal 
experience  and  observation  that  are  told 
the  demonstrator.  Over  and  over  again, 
some  scientific  fact  is  met  by  the  con- 
firming ruxl  of  the  head  of  the  man  ot 
affairs,  and  his  wards,  "I  know  that  is 
true;  I've  seen  it  in  my  business.'' 

What  the  exhibit  does  in  transmuting 
information  into  conviction  and  convic- 
tion into  action,  can  be  summarized  in 
four  comments  made  to  the  demonstrator. 
All  are  typical  of  statements  frequently 
made  by  visitors. 

A  young  workman  not  very  well  edu- 
cated stayed  some  time  listening  intently 
to  the  explanations.  After  the  others 
went  out,  he  said,  "I  haven't  been  a 
drinker,  but  I  didn't  know  but  I  should 
have  to  use  it  some  time.  Now  I  see  that 
I  shan't  have  to.  I  am  very  glad  I 
heard  this  instruction." 

A  young  man  a  little  farther  along  in 
the  alcohol  question,  evidently  of  good 
family  and  general  intelligence,  said  that 
with  other  young  men  he  had  often  in- 
dulged in  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors 
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since  they  were  easily  accessible.  When 
*hown  a  number  of  charts  relating  to 
health  and  efficiency,  he  said  from  time 
to  time,  "I  didn't  know  that."  and,  finally, 
with  an  air  of  conviction,  "No  more 
drink  for  me." 

A  third  significant  comment  came  from 
a  former  bartender  who  had  seen  fur 
himself  many  of  the  facts  displayed.  As 
he  passed  out  he  said :  "This  is  the  great- 
est presentation  of  the  anti-alcohol  ques- 
tion which  I  have  ever  seen.  If  any- 
thing could  stop  young  men  from  going 
to  the  saloon  and  contracting  the  alco- 
hol habit,  it  will  be  conviction  by  such 
facts  as  you  have  here,  and  I  believe 
these  will  do  it." 

The  fourth  remark  came  from  a  clergy- 
man of  one  of  America's  largest  churches 
who  said :  "This  exhibit  has  converted 
me.  I  have  always  been  a  temperance 
man.  Now  I  am  going  to  fight  alcohol." 


A  NATIONAL  MOVEMENT  FOR    CO-OPERATIVE   MAR- 
KETING AND  FARM  CREDITS 


Two  ORGANIZATIONS  joined 
forces  in  a  four  days'  discussion  of  co- 
operation in  marketing  and  the  secur- 
ing of  farm  credits  in  Chicago  this 
spring.  The  National  Conference  on 
Marketing  and  Farm  Credits,  which  held 
first  meeting  last  year,  and  the 
Western  Economic  Society,  an  organi- 
zation which  holds  conferences  on  im- 
portant economic  questions  of  the  day, 
co-operated  in  the  presentation  of  the 
program,  the  latter  organization  in  pur- 
suance of  its  policy,  taking  no  part  in 
business  meetings  or  in  the  passing  of 
resolutions  during  the  conference. 

Two   and   one-half  days   were   given 
over  to  the  discussion  of  marketing  and 


caution  in  the  passing  of  rural  credit 
legislation  and  requesting  an  opportunity 
for  co-operative  agencies  to  operate 
under  the  protection  and  regulation  of 
adequate  trust  legislation.  A  permanent 
organization  was  effected  to  .carry  on 
propaganda  work  throughout  the  year 
and  to  provide  for  an  annual  confer- 
ence. 

Co-operation  in  marketing  and  in  the 
securing  of  rural  credit  facilities  has 
thus  assumed  the  dignity  of  a  national 
movement.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  work  to  form  some  sort  of 
a  loose  federation  of  interests,  which 
will  in  a  few  years  cover  the  entire 
country  and  largely  supersede  the  pres- 


one  and  one-half  days  to  agricultural  ent  competitive  and  individualistic  sys- 
tem of  organization.  This  may  be  said 
to  be  the  central  idea  of  the  movement, 
hut  the  conference  was  made  up  of  so 


credit.     The  program  was  arranged  by 
the    Western    Economic    Society 
operation  was  as  vigorously  attacked  as 


it  was  extolled,  and  pending  rural  credit      many  different   elements  that  a  clearly 


legislation  was  both  praised  and  de- 
nounced. The  conference  finally  passed 
minor  resolutions  urging  governmental 


defined  aim  was  quite  impossible.  Con- 
stant attendance  at  the  sessions  and 
private  conversation^  with  speakers  lead 


the  writer  to  classify  those  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  movement  as  follows: 

First,  there  are  those  who  see  in  co- 
operation a  great  movement  destined  to 
solve  all  the  problems  that  now  vex 
suffering  humanity.  This  class  believes 
that  the  great  thing  for  which  the 
twentieth  century  will  stand  in  world 
history  will  be  the  supersession  of  the 
competitive  by  the  co-operative  regime. 
\\  ith  this  class  co-operation  is  a  religion, 
and  more  than  one  vigorous  disciple  at 
the  conference  expressed  his  willingness 
to  give  his  life  if  need  be  to  this  new 
cause  of  righteousness.  With  this  group 
competition  is  not  merely  wasteful  but 
"it  is  born  in  iniquity,"  results  in  the 
degradation  of  humanity,  and  must  sur- 
render to  the  principles  of  brotherly 
love  as  embodied  in  true  co-operation. 
Second,  there  is  a  class  that  sees  in 
co-operation  not  a  panacea  for  all  the 
ills  of  existing  society  but  a  direct 
means  of  reducing  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing by  the  elimination  of  middlemen  in 
the  marketing  of  farm  produce.  The 
difference  in  price  paid  by  the  consumer 
and  the  price  the  farmer  secures,  is  re- 
garded as  largely  appropriation  by  a 
class  that  reaps  where  it  has  not  sown. 
Lut  out  the  middlemen,  therefore,  and 
the  high  cost  of  living  will  be  solved. 

Third,  there  is  a  group  that  sees  in 
co-operation  a  form  of  business  organi- 
zation that  is  superior  to  the  purely  com- 
l>etitive  order.  Many  of  the  wastes  of 
competition  are  heavy  and  can  be  elimin- 
ated by  co-operative  or  unionized  ef- 
fort. It  is  recognized  by  this  group 
that  the  function1  of  middlemen  is  im- 
portant ;  but  it  is  believed  that  in  many 
cases  the  performance  of  this  function, 
as  well  as  the  producing  of  the  raw 
materials  in  the  first  instance,  can  be 
more  economically  accomplished  by  co- 
operation than  by  competition.  The  ele- 
ments making  up  this  class,  therefore, 
include  farmers,  business  interests 
i  middlemen)  and  students  of  economics 
in  general. 

There  should  perhaps  be  added  a 
fourth  class,  namely,  those  who  hope  to 
serve  as  leaders  in  a  popular  movement 
of  this  sort.  With  some  of  these  the 
idea  is  to  secure  good  executive  posi- 
tions in  connection  with  the  movement 
and  with  others  to  gain  political  posi- 
tion through  championing  the  people's 
cause. 

The  national  organization  that  is  at- 
tempting to  bring  together  and  keep  to- 
gether these  diverse  elements  has  on 
its  hands  a  stupendous,  if  not  an  im- 
possible task.  In  the  first  place  there  is 
sure  to  be  conflict  over  the  question  of 
the  motives  of  the  various  types  of  co- 
operators.  Those  who  believe  that  co- 
operation should  find  its  support  in  the 
sympathies,  that  it  is  a  movement  based 
on  brotherly  affection,  will  have  diffi- 
culty in  working  amicably  with  those 
who  believe  that  the  strength  of  co- 
operation must  lie  in  its  appeal  to  the 
pocket-book. 

Again,  in  attempting  to  embrace  both 
consumers  and  producers,  the  movement 
will  find  a  well-nigh  impassable  barrier. 
The  farmer  believes  he  is  being  robbed 
by  the  middleman ;  the  consumer  is 
equally  sure  that  he  is  the  one  who  is 
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robbed.  The  farmer  will  be  a  co-opera- 
tor in  so  far  as  he  can  by  co-operation 
secure  for  himself  the  returns  that  now 
go  to  the  middlemen.  But  the  consumer 
will  feel  that  the  elimination  of  middle- 
men should  give  him  his  butter  and  eggs 
for  half  present  prices.  He  cannot  see 
how  the  farmer  is  entitled  to  this  re- 
duction in  cost,  for  if  it  all  goes  to  the 
farmer  what  is  the  use  of  consumers' 
co-operation  ? 

The  answer  seems  to  be  that  producers 
and  consumers  must  get  together  and 
agree  upon  a  division  of  the  spoils.  Can 
they  be  expected  to  do  this?  They  have 
not  been  able  to  do  it  in  the  past,  and 
attempts  on  the  part  of  consumers'  co- 
operative organizations  to  buy  from  pro- 
ducers, organizations  at  less  than  regu- 
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lation  prices  have  virtually  always  prov- 
ed unsuccessful. 

Will  this  national  organization  of 
loosely  federated  associations  of  people 
of  diverse  ideas  and  aims  be  able  to 
bring  together  consumers  and  producers, 
provide  an  equitable  division  of  the 
profits,  and  effect  an  extensive  develop- 
ment of  co-operation  as  opposed  to  com- 
petition? To  the  writer  it  seems  ex- 
tremely doubtful;  for  as  yet  economic 
self-interest,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  is 
a  very  powerful  factor  in  the  affairs  of 
practical  life.  Producers'  associations 
will  doubtless  be  developed  and  consum- 
ers' organizations  will  probably  gain  no 
little  headway;  but  a  great  concerted 
movement  in  this  connection  is  quite  im- 
probable. 

TUNING   ITS  WORK  TO  THE 
. NORTON 


THE  OLD  CANNOT  grow 
young;  but  who  says  an  old  social 
institution  cannot  keep  its  purpose 
whole,  and  its  ear  tuned  to  new 
winds  of  inspiration? 

During  its  life  of  three  quar- 
ters of  a  century  the  Cincinnati 
Union  Bethel  has  done  just  this. 
At  first  a  Sunday  school  on  the 
river  front,  with  prominent  busi- 
ness men  of  the  day  as  teachers; 
then  a  missionary  center  for  the 
swarms  of  boatmen  who  plied  the 
Ohio  River  before  the  decadence 
of  our  inland  waterways  com- 
merce; next  a  combination  Sun- 
day school  (with  two  thousand  in 
attendance),  missionary  endeavor, 
lodging-house,  and  relief  work; 
today  the  Cincinnati  Union  Beth- 
el is  a  social  settlement  with 
medical  clinics,  milk  stations,  day  nur- 
sery, a  lodging-house,  a  young  women's 
hotel,  and  recreation  activities  in  the 
country. 

The  seventy-fifth  anniversary  cere- 
monies of  the  Bethel  began  on  Sunday 
with  a  celebration  by  the  Sunday  school. 
The  present  generation  of  pupils 
mingled  with  pupils  of  past  genera- 
tions. Many  of  the  latter  have 
climbed  the  ladder  of  success,  and  the 
faces  of  men  prominent  throughout  the 
city  were  seen.  A  spirit  of  reminis- 
cence pervaded  the  meeting,  not  the 


THE    FLOATING    BETHEL    OF    1853 

First  permanent  home  of  Cincinnati  Union 
Bethel  constructed  from  the  hull  of  an  old 
steamboat. 

least  interesting  part  of  the  program 
being  remarks  by  neighborhood  women 
who  attended  the  school  forty  years  ago. 

The  next  evening  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood,  one  of  the  most  congest- 
ed in  the  city,  gathered  to  lay  emphasis 
upon  the  settlement  activities. 

The  exercises  closed  with  a  gather- 
ing of  the  contributors  to  the  Bethel  and 
its  friends.  Addresses  were  made  by 
ex-President  Taft  and  Owen  R.  Lovejoy 
of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

The  Bethel  work  was  organized  by 
O.  S.  Powell,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 


in  1839  in  a  building  on  the  river  bank. 
In  a  few  months  the  Boatmen's  Bethel 
Society  was  formed  and  a  larger  build- 
ing rented.  In  1853  the  work  had  so 
increased  that  a  permanent  home  was 
sought,  and  the  floating  Bethel  was  con- 
structed from  the  hull  of  an  old  steam- 
boat. For  six  years  the  activities,  which 
were  almost  exclusively  religious  and 
missionary  at  this  time,  were  carried  on 
in  the  old  boat  moored  at  the  foot  of 
Broadway.  The  following  year  the  Bethel 
acquired  its  first  real  property,  the  pres- 
•  ent  site  of  its  lodging-house. 

In  February,  1865,  the  institution  was 
incorporated:  "The  object  shall  be  to 
provide  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
welfare  of  river  men  and  their  families, 
and  all  others  who  may  be  unreached 
by  regular  church  organizations;  also 
to  gather  in  and  furnish  religious  in- 
struction and  material  aid  to  the  poor 
and  neglected  children  of  Cincinnati  and 
vicinity,  and  to  make  such  provisions 
as  may  be  deemed  best  for  their 
social  elevation;  also  to  provide 
homes  and  employment  for  the 
destitute." 

Two  years  afterward  the  Union 
Bethel  Church  was  organized.  An 
old  report  says  it  was  "with  the 
hearty  sanction  of  the  leading  pas- 
tors in  the  city  at  that  time.  The 
church  stands  upon  the  simple 
but  comprehensive  doctrinal  basis 
known  as  the  Apostle's  Creed  with 
the  phrase  'He  descended  into  hell' 
omitted,  and  the  phrase  'the  Holy 
Catholic  Church'  changed  to  read 
'the  Holy  Church  of  God.'  "  Sure- 
ly a  broad  foundation  for  narrow 
times ! 

Although  emphasis  was  steadily 
laid  upon  evangelical  endeavors, 
there  developed  interest  in  social 
service,  which  grew  until  it  commanded 
the  same  energy  as  the  church  activities. 
It  remained  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  O. 
White,  who  assumed  charge  of  the 
Bethel  about  a  dozen  years  ago,  to  build 
on  this  foundation  the  present  structure 
of  social  service.  Bethel  Church  ac- 
tivities which  had  declined  became  sec- 
ondary. The  social  settlement  came  to 
the  fore  and  was  launched  in  a  new 
building  in  1905.  In  1909  came  the 
Anna  Louise  Inn,  a  splendid  hotel  for 
working  women.  In  1912  the  country 
home  at  New  Richmond  was  added. 


CINCINNATI    UNION    BETHEL    TODAY 

Having  all  the  activities  of  a  modern  social 
center. 


ANNA    LOUISE    INN 

Hotel    for   working   women   established   in 
1909. 
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TEACHING  TEMPERANCE 

Three  letter*  and  comment  thereon  by 
the  Editor 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  view  of  the  large 
number  of  letters  I  have  received  from 
readers  of  THE  SURVEY,  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  article.  Temperance  Ed- 
ucation in  Public  Schools  and  Its  Re- 
sults by  Edward  H.  Williams,  M.  D. 
(April  18),  I  ask  in  the  spirit  of  jus- 
tice and  fairness  that  the  other  side  be 
heard. 

Allow  me  to  say  that  Dr.  Williams 
seems  entirely  ignorant  of  the  work  of 
the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  in  the  department  of  Scientific 
Temperance  Instruction  during  the  last 
decade.  Since  the  death  of  Mary  H. 
Hunt,  there  has  been  no  such  thing  as 
text-books  authorized  or  endorsed  by 
the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union. 

With  the  remarkable  advance  in  scien- 
tific research  as  to  the  nature  and  ef- 
fect of  alcohol,  it  became  clear  to  the 
leaders  of  the  organization  that  text- 
books ten,  or  even  five  years  old,  might 
be  outgrown,  and  should  not  contain 
their  endorsement.  Then,  too,  the  neces- 
sity for  endorsing  such  books  was  pass- 
ed. The  pioneer  work  was  over.  The 
path  of  teaching  an  entirely  new  sub- 
ject had  been  blazed.  They  decided, 
therefore,  not  to  endorse  any  text-books, 
but  simply  to  recommend,  when  called 
upon  so  to  do,  the  books  which  were 
up-to-date  in  scientific  research,  and 
best  in  truthfulness  and  accuracy. 

The  department  has  for  counselors 
some  of  the  best-  known  men  in  medical 
circles  in  the  world — G.  Sims  Wood- 
head,  professor  of  pathology  in  Cam- 
bridge University,  England:  Sir  A. 
Pearce  Gould  of  London;  W.  L.  Reid, 
for  so  many  years  head  of  the  Medical 
Association  of  Glasgow,  Scotland :  Dr. 
\lexander  MacNicholl  of  New  York 
city;  and  Dr.  T.  D.  Crothers  of  Hart- 
ford. Conn.,  that  veteran  in  the  study  of 
alcohol. 

It  has  also  educators  of  world-wide 
repute — David  Starr  Jordan,  ex-presi- 
dent of  Leland  Stanford.  Jr..  University : 
George  H.  Martin,  ex-secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  Arthur  Holmes,  dean  of  the  State 
Teachers  College  of  Pennsylvania;  and 
others  of  like  standing.  It  is  self-evident 
that  they  would  not  endorse  the  absurd 
statements,  "quoted  at  random"  by  Dr. 
Williams.  I  do  not  say  the  statements 
are  not  in  some  text-book,  but  in  my 
wide  study  of  such  books  I  have  never 
seen  them. 

It  is  not  my  duty  to  reply  to  an  at- 
tack made  upon  the  past.  Such  attacks 
have  already  been  answered.  But  it  is 
my  prerogative  and  duty  to  reply  to  an 
attack  upon  the  present.  The  following 
letter  is  a  sufficient  reply  as  to  the  ad- 
ility  of  this  teaching: 


"A  careful  observation  has  confirm- 
ed me  in  the  opinion  that  children  in 
the  public  schools  should  be  taught  in 
the  most  effective  way  possible  the 
things  pertaining  to  physical  and  men- 
tal health.  This  certainly  would  in- 
clude the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks. 
tobacco,  and  narcotic  drugs.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  schools  is  to  prepare  chil- 
dren for  life.  Certainly  their  physical 
and  mental  health  are  among  the 
most  important  factors  in  this  prepar- 
ation." 

(Signed)    P.   P.  CUAKTON, 
Bureau  of  Education,  Dept.  of  In- 
terior, Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Williams  says  that  in  the  last 
analysis,  educational  movements  and 
methods  of  any  kind  must  be  judged  by 
results.  Martin  E.  Brumbaugh,  Ph.D., 
I.L.D.,  superintendent  of  the  Philadel- 
phia schools,  clearly  states  this  year  the 
results  of  temperance  teaching.  He 
says: 

"The  essays  written  by  the  children 
in  our  public  schools  here  on  scientific 
temperance,  particularly  upon  the 
laws  of  health  as  they  relate  to  the 
question  of  temperance  have  accom- 
plished an  immense  amount  of  good. 
The  children  have  learned  important 
guiding  principles  for  their  lives,  and 
the  whole  procedure  has  been  so  uni- 
formly satisfactory  that  I  wish  to  give 
it  my  cordial  approval." 

Dr.  Williams  also  quotes  government 
records  on  the  consumption  of  alcohol 
and  tobacco  since  scientific  temperance 
instruction  has  been  in  operation.  Had 
he  quoted  other  government  records  his 
readers  would  have  seen  how  vast  has 
been  the  immigration  from  liquor-mak- 
ing and  liquor-drinking  countries  dur- 
ing the  same  year.  With  one  million  of 
such  immigrants  each  year,  the  wonder 
is  we  have  held  the  consumption  down 
as  low  as  it  is. 

Dr.  Williams'  chief  criticism,  how- 
ever, is  against  the  text-books.  From 
that  I  select  the  books  only  which  have 
been  recommended  by  this  department, 
through  me  as  superintendent.  One  is 
from  The  Body  and  Its  Defense  by 
Frances  Gulick  Jewett.  Dr.  William's 
criticises  the  introduction  by  Mrs.  Jewett 
of  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  blood 
vessels.  This  she  does  by  means  of  an 
illustration,  showing  how  by  electricity 
through  the  point  of  a  needle  many 
capillaries  may  be  destroyed,  and  the 
red  nose  of  the  drinker  be  relieved  of 
its  redness.  Certainly  Dr.  Williams 
does  not  belong  to  the  class  of  teachers, 
who  are  "born,  not  made."  He  does 
not  quickly  grasp  what  Mrs.  Jewett  has 
done  with  the  illustration — introduced 
the  truth  in  such  a  way  as  to  rivet  the 
attention  of  the  child. 

Mr.    McKenny,    when    superintendent 


of  the  Milwaukee  Normal  School, 
told  me  Mrs.  Jewett  had  the  true 
child's  instinct.  All  over  the  na- 
tion, educators  have  spoken  in  high- 
est praise  of  the  Gulick  Hygiene 
Series.  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young  told  me 
that  she  read.  Control  of  Body  and 
Mind  at  one  sitting,  did  it  up  and  sent 
it  to  the  president  of  the  Chicago  School 
Board,  receiving  from  him  this  reply: 
"Had  I  had  that  book  twenty  years  ago 
I  would  be  a  different  man  today,  but 
all  life  henceforth  will  be  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  having  read  it,  and  I  can- 
not tell  you  how  I  estimate  its  value." 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Hodge,  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Fifty,  wrote  Mrs. 
Jewett  his  great  appreciation  of  the 
splendid  way  in  which  she  had  used  his 
investigation  of  the  effect  of  alcohol 
upon  the  cocker  spaniels. 

The  other  book  criticised  is  Book  I 
of  the  Health  Series  of  Alvin  Davison, 
Ph.D.,  professor  of  biology  in  LaFayette. 
College.  Dr.  Davison  introduces  an  il- 
lustration of  a  rattle-snake  on  the  left 
and  a  box  of  cigars  on  the  right.  This* 
is  termed  in,  THE  SURVEY,  Teaching  by 
Innuendo.  Dr.  Williams  entirely  fails 
to  comprehend  the  use  made  of  it  and 
fails  to  mention  the  careful,  sane,  and 
scientific  way  that  Dr.  Davison  teaches 
the  danger  of  the  use  of  the  cigarette. 

To  wrench  one  sentence  from  its  con- 
text and  make  it  appear  ridiculous  is 
unworthy  of  a  scholar.  This  Dr.  Wil- 
liams does.  He  leaves  out  the  previous 
discussion  of  why  lighter  clothing  should 
be  used  in  warmly  heated  houses  and 
says  this  sentence  is  used  in  a  book  for 
advanced  pupils:  "The  body  can  be 
made  comfortable  out-of-doors  in  cold 
weather  by  wearing  an  overcoat  or 
wrap." 

We  wish  it  were  possible  to  take  up 
the  discussion  of  the  food  value  of  alco- 
hol which  Dr.  Conn  tersely  says,  "has 
the  same  food  value  as  gunpowder  has 
fuel  value"  and  also  reply  to  the  number 
of  lessons  in  this  subject  required  by 
law.  There  are  but  a  few  states  in 
which  the  number  of  lessons  is  mention- 
ed at  all,  and  where  it  is  the  lesson  in 
the  lower  grades  is  never  expected  to  be 
more  than  ten  minutes  long  while  the 
whole  subject  of  hygiene  is  covered  by 
it. 

Mr.  Taft  is  quite  evidently  criticising 
something  of  which  he  has  little  know- 
ledge. But  when  he  said  to  the  young 
men  of  Cornell,  "to  the  man  who  is  en- 
gaged in  responsible  work,  who  must 
have  at  his  command  the  best  that  is 
in  him,  at  its  best,  to  him  I  would  with 
all  the  energy  that  I  possess,  advise  and 
urge,  leave  drink  alone  absolutely."  he 
must  have  realized  that  the  ordinary 
student  would  wish  to  know  the  reasons 
for  such  advice  and  such  urging. 
Scientific  temperance  instruction  gives 
the  reasons. 

EDITH   SMITH   DAVIS. 
[Supt.  of  Scientific  Temperance 

Instruction  of  the  World's  and 

National  W.  C.  T.  U.] 

Hartford,  Wis. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  This  morning  I  re- 
ceived the  enclosed  article  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liams, a  reprint  from  your  issue  of  April 
18.  As  the  names  of  the  persons  issu- 
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ing  this  reprint  are  not  given,  and  as 
the  typographical  work,  size  of  sheet, 
etc.,  are  intended  to  be  like  those  of 
THE  SURVEY,  and  as  your  name  appears 
in  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  envel- 
ope, the  whole  thing  purports  to  come 
from  you. 

This,  of  course,  I  do  not  believe. 
Though  mailed  in  New  York,  this  paper 
was  issued  and  sent  out  to  the  clergy- 
men of  New  Jersey  by  the  Manufactur- 
ers' and  Merchants'  Association,  776 
Broad  street,  Newark,  N.  J.  The  name 
of  this  association  is  a  euphemism  for 
the  Publicity  Bureau  of  the  Liquor  In- 
terests. They  are  carrying  on  a  con- 
stant warfare  in  the  defense  of  their 
business,  and  have  seized  upon  this  arti- 
cle as  ammunition. 

Without  raising  the  question  as  to 
the  merits  of  Dr.  Williams'  paper,  which 
I  read  with  great  interest  when  it  ap- 
peared in  THE  SURVEY,  I  want  to  utter 
my  protest,  as  one  of  your  subscribers, 
against  the  use  of  your  name  as  a  mask 
behind  which  these  people  may  do  their 
fighting.  I  hope  you  will  not  let  it 
pass  unnoticed.  If  they  had  a  right  to 
reprint  the  article,  they  should  acknowl- 
edge '  it  and  not  dishonestly  put  it  up 
to  you. 

RALPH  B.  URMY. 
[Pastor  Central  M.  E.  Church], 
Newark,  N.  J. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  your  favor  of 
this  date,  and  am  extremely  sorry  for 
the  indefensible  way  in  which  some 
of  the  reprints  of  Dr.  E.  A.  Williams' 
article  have  been  sent  out.  Those  that 
were  mailed  from  this  office  went  in  our 
own  envelopes,  but  we  received  a  large 
order  from  the  Merchants'  and  Manu- 
facturers' Association  of  New  Jersey, 
which  we  shipped  in  bulk,  and  are  not 
responsible  for  the  envelopes  in  which 
they  were  mailed,  but  we  will  take  pre- 
cautions to  guard  against  a  repetition 
of  such  misuse  of  any  similar  publica- 
tions in  the  future.  As  Dr.  Williams 
lives  in  New  Jersey,  the  large  demand 
for  the  article  from  that  state  did  not 
surprise  us.  The  Merchants'  and  Man- 
ufacturers' Association  is  a  reputable 
body,  and  I  believe  that  their  action  was 
due  to  sheer  thoughtlessness. 

We  maintain  a  clearing  house  of  in- 
formation, and  when  an  article  of  scien- 
tific value  appears,  we  order  reprints 
of  it,  and  furnish  them  to  our  corre- 
spondents for  their  distribution.  Our 
feeling  is  that  whether  an  article  is 
copyrighted  or  not,  the  publishers  are 
fairly  entitled  to  the  advantage  of  re- 
printing it.  Of  course,  a  magazine  is 
soon  out  of  date,  but  the  reprint  of  a 
particular  article  is  current  for  some 
time. 

HUGH  F.  Fox. 

[Secretary,  United  States  Brewers'  As- 
sociation] 
New  York. 


in  his  own  words,  is  to  "lessen  the 
steadily  rising  tide  of  alcoholism  and 
pernicious  cigarette  smoking  in  this 
country." 

As  to  methods  of  teaching,  readers  of 
THE  SURVEY  may  differ.  As  to  the  ap- 
propriateness of  publishing  a  criticism 
of  teaching  methods  in  THE  SURVEY'S 
Education  Department,  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion,  whether  the  subject  be 
alcohol,  sex  hygiene  or  shop  work. 

The  difficulties  of  handling  any  aspect 
of  the  temperance  question  are  well  il- 
lustrated by  the  whole  incident. 

On  the  one  hand  was  the  unfair  use 
of  the  reprints.  As  furnished  to  Hugh 
F.  Fox,  secretary  of  the  United  States 
Brewers'  Association,  and  by  him  sup- 
plied to  the  Merchants'  and  Manufactur- 
ers' Association  of  New  Jersey,  these 
contained  the  article  in  full  and  nothing 
else.  The  latter  organization,  whose 
name  conceals  its  relation  to  liquor  in- 
terests, mailed  them  out  in  envelopes 
which  not  only  lacked  its  own  name  but 
bore  an  unauthorized  imprint  which 
gave  the  impression  that  THE  SURVEY 
had  mailed  them.  Such  use  of  THE 
SURVEY'S  name  was  contemptible. 

On  the  other  hand,  friends  of  the 
temperance  cause  profess  to  have  found 
in  this  article  proof  that  THE  SURVEY  is 
"a  secret  ally  of  the  whiskey  business" 
and  that  Dr.  Williams  is  a  tool  of  the 
brewers.  The  ardor  of  their  conviction 
burns  brightly  through  some  of  the  let- 
ters received. 

Dr.  Williams,  it  may  be  fair  to  state 
at  this  point,  has  a  long  record  of  ac- 
tivity in  behalf  of  scientific  temperance 
teaching. 

In  the  columns  above,  Mrs.  Davis 
states  the  official  position  of  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.  In  THE  SURVEY  for  May  23,  six 
writers  expressed  their  views  pro  and 
con.  Space  forbids  the  publication  of 
further  letters  received  from  Jessie  J. 
Brainerd,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Catherine 
P.  Wheat,  Los  Angeles;  Margaret  B. 
Platt,  Seattle;  John  E.  Parmly,  Newark; 
Lucia  Faxon  Addition,  Portland,  Ore. ; 
the  Rev.  C.  A.  McKay,  Ottawa,  111.; 
James  V.  Chalmers,  New  York;  Julian 
Zelchenko,  Boston ;  Ansley  B.  Blades, 
Sunbury,  O. ;  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Williams, 
Columbus,  Ga ;  [ohn  Reed.  Boulder, 
Col.— Ed.] 


[The  main  point  of  Dr.  Williams' 
article  in  THE  SURVEY  for  April  18  was 
as  to  the  method  of  instruction.  He 
held,  in  brief,  that  some  text-books  on 
temperance  are  untruthful  and  many 
are  unscientific;  that  such  instruction 
will  tend  to  make  pupils  skeptical  and 
will  thus  defeat  its  own  purpose  which, 


SOCIAL  WORKERS  AND  ALCOHOL 

To  THE  EDITOR:  It  may  interest 
Mr.  Hunt1  to  know  that  Harvard  Uni- 
versity hopes  to  follow  its  western 
brothers  by  introducing  a  course  on 
alcohol  next  year.  What  is  needed  is 
that  the  experiments  that  have  been 
made  in  the  laboratories  of  Germany 
should  be  made  in  the  laboratories  of 
our  universities.  President  Emeritus 
Eliot,  telling  in  a  recent  statement  why 
he  has  become  an  anti-alcohol  convert, 
says  (among  other  reasons) : 

"Later,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  study- 
ing the  German  -investigations  on  the 
mental  effects  of  very  limited  doses  of 
alcohol,  doses  which  most  people  have 
always  supposed  to  be  completely  in- 
nocuous. The  German  investigations 
seemed  to  me  to  prove  that  even  twenty- 
four  hours  after  taking  a  small  dose  of 

"See  THE  SURVEY,  April  25, 1914,  page  103. 


alcohol  the  time-reaction  in  the  human 
being  is  unfavorably  affected.  Now 
the  quickness  of  the  time-reaction  is  im- 
portant to  every  mechanic;  to  every  ar- 
tisan, and  particularly  to  every  person 
who  is  engaged  in  a  dangerous  occupa- 
tion, like  driving  an  automobile,  for 
instance,  or  managing  a  circular  saw, 
or,  indeed,  in  the  tending  of  any  power- 
ful machine  or  hot  furnace." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  editorials  in 
the  press  recently  on  Secretary  Daniels' 
order  of  "no  alcohol"  in  the  navy.  The 
newspapers  seem  to  feel  that  heavy  in- 
toxicants should  go,  of  course,  but  that 
interference  with  beer  is  outrageous. 
In  other  words,  the  American  people 
have  yet  to  realize  the  efficiency  loss 
resulting  from  moderate  use  of  alcohol. 
This  teaching  should  come  out  of  the 
laboratories  of  our  universities.  Har- 
vard hopes  some  day,  I  am  told,  to  have 
the  apparatus  for  making  "time-reac- 
tion" tests  with  very  small  quantities  of 
alcohol,  less  than  that  contained  in  a 
quart  of  4  per  cent  beer,  but  the  ap- 
paratus for  these  tests  is  rather  ex- 
pensive. 

ELIZABETH  TILTOX. 

[Chairman  Alcohol 
Education   Committee.] 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

LABOUR  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Your  issue  of  Febru- 
ary 14  contains  an  article  entitled  La- 
bour Conditions  in  Transvaal  Mining 
Fields  to  which  you  give  great  promi- 
nence. I  cannot  quite  make  out  whether 
the  writer,  W.  S.  Rainsford,  has  ever 
been  in  South  Africa  or  not,  but  if  he 
has  he  displays  a  woeful  ignorance  of 
present  day  conditions.  I  would  not 
have  taken  the  trouble  of  replying  to 
him  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  1 
know  THE  SURVEY  has  a  large  circu- 
lation and  its  articles,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  judge,  have  always  been 
written  in  a  fair  and  temperate  spirit. 

Mr.  Rainsford  conveys  the  impression 
that  we  are  living  here  under  a  dual 
oligarchy,  viz.,  that  of  the  unscrupulous 
mining  magnate  and  that  of  the  ignor- 
ant Boer.  It  is  quite  true  that  a  Boer 
government  is  at  present  in  power,  but 
its  record  is  perhaps  as  good  as  that  of 
any  other  government.  It  does  not 
please  everyone,  but  it  is  the  govern- 
ment put  into  power  by  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  South  African 
union  under  a  constitution  which  is 
probably  more  democratic  than  any 
other  in  the  world.  With  regard  to  the 
magnates,  they  may  have  been  a  power 
at  one  time,  which  I  doubt  very  much, 
but  today  our  House  of  Assembly  con- 
tains only  four  men  (out  of  126)  who 
have  anything  whatever  to  do  with  min- 
ing. There  are  two  of  them  on  each 
side  of  the  House.  I  do  not  love  the 
Boer  very  much,  but  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  here  in  the  Transvaal  it  was  a 
Boer  government  that  made  education 
free  and  compulsory,  and  today  no  boy 
or  girl  can  leave  school  until  they  have 
passed  "Standard  V"  or  are  fifteen  years 
of  age. 

But  I  take  the  strongest  exception  as 
a  large  emplover  of  labour  myself  to 
some  of  Mr.  Rainsford's  assertions.  He 
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says  that  labour  has  been  dealt  with 
•'shortsightedly,  brutally."  This  is  a 
big  topic  in  itself,  but  the  answer  is 
contained  in  the  so-called  economic  com- 
mission's report  which  has  just  been 
published.  We  claim  to  be  just  as  hu- 
mane here  as  you  are  in  America,  and  as 
I  know  at  first  hand  the  industrial  con- 
ditions of  your  great  country,  my  very 
strong  impression  is  that  we  are  much 
more  humane  than  your  average  em- 
ployer. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  white 
man  cares  little  for  the  native,  and  fol- 
lows this  up  by  some  wild  statements 
in  amplification.  Now  it  is  quite  true 
that  some  white  men  do  not  take  much 
trouble  about  the  native,  but  most  of 
us  are  keenly  interested  in  his  welfare 
and  advancement,  if  only  from  purely 
selfish  motives,  for  he  is  the  founda- 
tion of  our  entire  economic  structure. 

Mr.  Rains  ford  asserts  that  China  and 
India  were  called  upon  to  feed  our  hun- 
gry stamp  mills.  It  is  true  that  for 
rather  more  than  four  years  we  had 
Chinamen  here,  to  our  own  and  their 
mutual  benefit,  but  it  is  now  a  long 
time  since  all  were  repatriated.  The 
Indians  have  never  worked  on  the  mines 
of  the  Transvaal,  but  a  large  number 
are  engaged  in  husbandry  in  Natal. 

Mr.  Rainsford  makes  a  point  about 
the  magnates'  preference  for  the  "in- 
dentured labouring  man."  As  a  matter 
of  fact  this  preference  is  not  confined 
to  the  magnates  but  is  universal.  It  is 
the  custom  of  the  country,  even  for 
house  or  garden  work,  to  indenture  a 
native  for  a  period.  It  is  the  only  method 
the  native  understands,  but  otherwise  he 
is  as  free  as  you  or  I.  On  the  mines 
he  seldom  if  ever  works  longer  than  a 
year,  but  the  average  period  is  more 
like  five  months.  The  native  is  exactly 
in  the  same  position  as  I  and  most  mem- 
bers of  my  staff.  We  make  an  agree- 
ment to  work  for  a  certain  period  for 
certain  remuneration,  but  we  do  not 
feel  any  the  worse  for  having  done  this. 
I  take,  however,  the  strongest  excep- 
tion to  the  following:  "I  have  met  many 
of  these  men  (the  magnates).  I  have 
known  some  of  them.  Generally  speak- 
ing they  don't  impress  you  favourably." 
Exactly  the  same  thing  could  be  said 
of  parsons  and  railway  conductors,  but 
the  imputation  is  that  the  magnates  as  a 
class  are  a  worthless  lot.  Probably 
some  of  them  are,  but  I  happen  to  know 
most  of  them,  some  intimately,  and  tak- 
ing them  through  and  through  they  are 
keenly  interested  in  social  welfare,  not 
at  all  abnormally  concerned  with  the 
making  of  money,  and  most  of  them  do 
their  share  of  unpaid  public  work — that 
kind  of  work  to  which  no  particular 
kudos  is  attached.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact  there  are  very  few  magnates.  Some 
have  died— Rhodes,  Werhner.  Beit, 
names  to  conjure  with,  men  who  left 
millions  of  pounds,  not  dollars,  for  edu- 
cation and  other  public  causes.  Quite 
a  few  have  returned  to  their  native 
America,  where  I  know  they  are  as 
much  respected  today  as  they  were  here 
tiy  all  sections  of  the  community. 

Reference   is  made   in   the   article  to 

the  strike  and  the  more  recent  deporta- 

The  miners  did  not  come  out  on 

strike.    It  was  our  railwaymen,  or  rath- 


er a  few  of  them,  and  a  few  miners 
came  out  in  sympathy.  What  the  trouble 
was  all  about  it  is  difficult  to  say,  for 
both  are  the  highest  paid  men  of  their 
class  in  the  world.  I  do  not  say  they 
had  not  grievances — who  has  not? — but 
unfortunately  the  two  organizations  were 
captured  by  revolutionaries  or  syndical- 
ists, now  deported,  and  the  men  fol- 
lowed them  blindly. 

The  strike  received  absolutely  no  sup- 
port from  any  section  of  the  community, 
and  though  I  do  not  like  deportation 
without  trial  I  must  confess  that  the 
strong  action  taken  by  our  government 
averted  anarchy  and  untold  misery,  and 
possibly  the  loss  of  a  great  many  human 
lives.  Broadly  speaking,  there  are  many 
things  in  our  economic  condition  which 
many  here  do  not  like,  but  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  studying  industrial 
conditions  at  first  hand  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  and  I  do  not  think  that  on 
the  whole  we  have  much  to  feel  asham- 
ed about,  excepting  the  terrible  toll  on 
human  life  which  miners'  phthisis  takes. 
Even  that,  however,  is  being  bettered, 
but  it  will  take  many  years  before  we 
can  feel  the  full  benefit  of  the  remedial 
measures  which  are  now  being  carried 
out  with  great  thoroughness. 

WttLIAM    CULLEN. 

Modderfontein.  Transvaal. 

To  THE  EDITOR:   Mr.   Cullen's  letter, 

think,  answers  itself.  If,  as  he  says, 
the  exportation  of  the  labor  leaders  with- 
out trial  was  necessary  to  avert  "anarchy 
and  untold  misery,"  then  surely  the  gov- 
.  ernment  of  the  South  African  union, 
which  Mr.  Cullen  boasts  is  the  "most 
democratic  in  the  world"  would  seem 
to  rest  on  a  precarious  foundation. 

Mr.  Cullen  declares  that  his  chief  ob- 
jection to  my  article  is  based  on  my 
unfair  treatment  of  the  mining  mag- 
nates. I  named  no  man.  Mr.  Cullen 
gives  names  of  men  well  known  to  his- 
tory by  now,  and  says  they  are  names 
"to  conjure  with."  That  is  his  opinion. 
He  has  a  right  to  it. 

For  my  part  I  believe  as  I  said  in  my 
article,  that  the  men  he  names  had  a 
chief  part  in  bringing  on  a  bloody  and 
unnecessary  war.  This  is  not  my  opinion 
only — it  is  a  matter  of  record.  To  do 
so  they  plotted,  planned  and  raided  and 
lied — these  men  whose  names  are  names 
to  conjure  with.  The  money  they  left 
when  they  died  to  philanthropic  objects 
is  beside  the  question. 

Politically,  the  government  of  South 
Africa  may  be  democratic;  industrially, 
as  Mr.  Cullen  himself  implies,  it  is 
oligarchic  or  feudalistic  in  the  extreme. 
There  never  can  be  peace,  between  capi- 
tal and  labor — until  to  our  industrial  as 
well  as  to  our  political  affairs  we  apply 
democratic  principles.  Democracy  is 
ridding  itself  of  the  oligarch  in  poli- 
tics: in  time  he  must  be  banished  from 
the  field  of  industry  as  well. 

W.  S.  RAINSFORD. 

New  York. 

HALVING  THE  TAX  RATE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  It  is  a  privilege  to 
engage  in  a  controversy  with  so  fair- 
minded  a  man  as  Professor  Seligman. 
because  one  may  lie  sure  that  the  en.] 


sought  under  such  circumstances  will 
be  the  truth  of  the  matter  rather  than 
any  mere  technical  victory.  His  article 
on  Halving  the  Tax  Rate  on  Buildings 
in  THE  SURVEY  for  March  7  should  have 
a  very  reassuring  effect  upon  those  who 
oppose  the  Herrick-Schaap  bill.  If  they 
accept  his  conclusions  there  is  clearly 
nothing  for  them  to  be  alarmed  about. 
Professor  Seligman  believes: 

a.  The  proposed  change  will  not  re- 
duce rents; 

b.  The  proposed  change  will  increase 
congestion ; 

c.  The  proposed  change  will  exempt 
the  rich. 

If  Professor  Seligman  could  only  in- 
duce his  own  side  of  the  controversy  to 
accept  his  beliefs  there  would  be  com- 
plete unanimity.  It  is  because  his 
friends  believe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
none  of  these  consequences  would  re- 
sult that  we  have  had  such  numerous 
delegations  opposed  to  the  bill. 

I  pointed  out  in  my  previous  com- 
munication (March  7  issue)  that  the 
supporters  of  the  Herrick-Schaap  bill 
are  not  fomenting  a  revolution.  They 
are  proposing  an  experiment.  An  op- 
portunity to  try  this  experiment  must 
first  be  submitted  to  the  public  and,  un- 
less adopted  by  a  majority  vote,  the  ex- 
periment will  not  be  made.  If  after  a 
trial  it  should  be  found  to  work  dis- 
advantageously  to  the  public  interest, 
it  will  be  easy  to  return  to  the  existing 
status. 

There  is  a  regrettable  tendency  in  a 
general  discussion  of  the  question,  and 
it  is  not  quite  absent  from  Professor 
Seligman's  paper,  to  ascribe  to  the  pub- 
lic a  sordid  and  selfish  view  of  public 
questions  and  hence  to  deprecate  the 
submission  to  a  plebiscite  of  such  ques- 
tions as  this.  My  own  impression  is 
that  on  the  whole  the  people  have  de- 
cided questions  submitted  to  them  with 
a  general  regard  for  the  principles  of 
morality.  We  need  go  back  no  further 
than  1896  to  see  how  the  electorate  treat- 
ed specious  proposition  offering  ap- 
parently individual  advantages.  The 
hope  of  some  day  being  property  own- 
ers, burns  in  the  breasts  of  a  great 
majority  of  our  citizens.  They  believe 
in  a  square  deal  for  others  who  own 
property  that  they  may  have  it  when 
their  time  comes,  if  for  no  higher  rea- 
son. 

But  I  do  believe  that  the  great  mass 
are  guided  in  passing  upon  public  ques- 
tions by  their  sense  of  justice.  They 
are  often  mistaken,  but  it  is  only  when 
appeals  are  made  to  special  interests 
that  orators  make  the  argument  of  per- 
sonal advantage. 

Again,  it  is  urged  that  such  subtle  in- 
fluences may  flow  from  the  adoption  of 
this  measure  that  it  needs  deep  study 
for  its  comprehension  and  hence  is  not 
suited  to  public  action.  But,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  is  it  difficult  for  the  ordinary 
man  to  determine  whether  we  should  tax 
one  class  of  property,  whose  value  is 
due  in  a  quite  exceptional  way  to  the 
growth  of  population  and  public  im- 
provement, more  heavily  than  another 
class  of  property,  which  owes  its  ex- 
istence entirely  to  individual  human 
enterprise,  capital  and  labor? 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  daily 
press  is  almost  a  unit  in  opposing  the 
measure,  it  should  be  tolerably  certain 
that  the  public  should  be  well  informed 
as  to  the  demerits  of  the  proposition. 
It",  in  spite  of  this  consideration,  a  favor- 
able decision  is  rendered,  no  believer  in 
democratic  government  can  find  fault. 

Some  of  the  arguments  advanced  by 
Professor  Seligman  deserve  to  be  ex- 
amined seriatim.  He  contends  that  there 
is  in  some  so-called  land  value  a  meas- 
ure of  improvement  value  in  cases  of 
lots  which  have  to  be  brought  down  or 
up  to  grade.  No  one  questions  this  fact, 
or  doubts  that  there  might  be  for  a  per- 
iod long  enough  to  reimburse  the  owner, 
an  allowance  made  in  taxes  for  the 
money  so  expended.  A  lot  having  rock 
on  it  or  having  a  marshy  bottom  is  in 
the  position  of  land  "at  the  margin." 
It  will  take  a  long  time  after  adjacent 
property  has  risen  in  value  before  such 
a  lot  will  have  any  value  whatever. 
Hence  it  will  bear  a  small  proportion 
of  taxes  or  of  the  cost  of  local  improve- 
ments. It  is  only  when  the  cost  of  ad- 
jacent property  has  risen  to  a  height 
which  justifies  building  on  the  lot,  and 
the  removal  of  the  rock  on  it,  that  it 
will  have  any  real  value.  It  therefore 
appears  that  owners  of  such  property 
do  receive  consideration  which  offsets 
any  real  disadvantage  under  which  they 
may  labor. 

I  am  unable  to  see  Professor  Selig- 
man's  point  that  there  is  any  funda- 
mental distinction  between  the  demand 
for  houses  and  the  demand  for  any  other 
products  of  human  labor.  If  the  general 
welfare  is  increased  the  opposite  of 
what  occurs  during  hard  times  should 
manifest  itself.  Under  the  latter  con- 
dition, there  is  an  obvious  shrinkage  of 
demand  due  to  people  contracting  their 
room — space — sometimes  going  to  the 
extent  of  two  families  occupying  space 
previously  regarded  as  only  enough  for 
one  family.  If  there  should  be  an  im- 
provement in  industrial  conditions  due 
to  the  untaxing  of  a  very  important  in- 
dustry— the  building  business — is  it  not 
fair  to  expect  that  the  reverse  process 
will  occur  and  that  there  will  be  an 
expansion  of  demand? 

Professor  Seligman  is  at  odds  with 
most  housing  reformers  in  regarding 
congestion  per  acre  as  more  obnoxious 
and  undesirable  than  congestion  per 
room.  Of  course  neither  condition  is  de- 
sirable, but  if  we  must  choose  let  us 
have  increased  density  per  acre. 

In  my  last  article  I  pointed  out  the 
fallacy  of  believing  that  the  lower  rate 
on  buildings  would  increase  the  height 
or  size  of  buildings  and  I  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  canvass  that  question 
further  at  this  time. 

Professor  Seligman  seems  to  think 
that  the  slump  in  building  in  Vancouver 
tells  against  the  proposal.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  it  merely  proves  that  even 
the  exemption  of  buildings  will  not 
stimulate  building  beyond  the  point  of 
adequate  supply.  If  it  did,  there  would 
be  grave  objection  to  the  policy.  Would 
it  not  have  been  well  had  he  pointed 
out  that  a  corresponding  diminution  of 
building  operations  had  occurred 
throughout  the  West?  Really  well-in- 
formed single-taxers  have  not  urged 


Vancouver  as  an  example  of  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  their  plan,  because 
they  knew  that  much  too  low  a  per- 
centage of  land  value  was  being  taken 
in  taxes  to  affect  the  wild  speculation 
there  in  evidence.  But  they  have  be- 
lieved and  do  believe  that  the  exemp- 
tion of  buildings  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  and  nothing  has  occurred  to 
disabuse  them  of  that  belief. 

Professor  Seligman  believes  that  new 
houses  built  in  the  suburbs  are  erected 
by  owners  who  hope  to  recoup  them- 
selves by  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
their  land.  This  has  not  been  my  ex- 
perience and  I  think  it  enough  to  point 
out  that  the  New  York  building  and 
loan  associations  are  a  unit  in  favor  of 
the  Herrick-Schaap  bill.  Surely  such  a 
body  ought  to  know  what  are  the  desires 
of  the  small  house  owners.  Indeed,  if 
one  builds  for  a  home,  rise  in  land 
values  may  put  taxes  up  to  an  uncom- 
fortable height  and  force  one  to  move 
on. 

Can  -Professor  Seligman  seriously 
contend  that  a  plan  which  proposes  to 
materially  reduce  the  tax  on  small  sub- 
urban homes  will  impair  the  security 
for  the  loans  on  such  homes?  If  the 
land  value  is  reduced  by  such  a  tax,  is 
it  not  reasonably  clear  that  the  intend- 
ing home-builder  can  get  his  site  for  less 
and  hence  that  he  will  not  have  to  bor- 
row so  much  ? 

I  find  myself  at  odds  with  Professor 
Seligman  as  to  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
legislation  on  the  homes  of  the  rich. 
Let  him  adduce  some  typical  cases.  My 
own  experience  is  that  the  homes  of  our 
very  wealthy  people  are  worth  less  than 
the  sites  on  which  they  stand.  Pro- 
fessor Seligman  takes  it  for  granted  that 
the  opposite  is  the  case.  A  casual  in- 
spection of  the  assessments  rolls  indi- 
cates that  north  of  fifty-ninth  street  in 
the  best  residence  section  of  Fifth  ave- 
nue, the  land  values  represent  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  value  of  land  and  build- 
ings. Where  land  is  worth  over  $150,- 
000  for  a  lot  25  by  100  feet  the  land 
must  ordinarily  be  worth  more  than  the 
house. 

If  the  rich  would  be  favored  it  is  to 
their  great  honor  that  they  have  not 
shown  the  slightest  favor  to  the  measure. 
Even  the  owners  of  great  buildings, 
like  the  Woolworth,  have  been  so  blind 
to  their  own  interest  (if  it  be  to  their 
interest)  that  they  have  not  aided  the 
Herrick-Schaap  bill  in  any  way.  Is  it 
to  be  believed  that  they  act  with  so 
much  more  public  spirit  than  the  multi- 
tude, or  is  it  that  their  owners  feel  that 
in  some  fashion  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  not  really  in  their  interest? 
Their  action  on  this  proposal  is  more 
eloquent  that  Professor  Seligman's 
words. 

Professor  Seligman  favors  a  pro- 
posal to  levy  an  increment  tax  but  he 
does  not  indicate  at  what  point  of  value 
such  a  tax  should  begin.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  he  realizes  that  capitalized 
land  value  is  a  pure  mental  figment  and 
that  land  value  is  like  our  grain  crops 
which  grow  from  year  to  year.  There 
is  no  point  at  which  one  may  say :  "This 
much  is  future  increment  and  that  much 
past  increment."  if  it  is  not  taken 
as  it  arises,  just  ai  cream  rises  on  the 


milk,  it  is  lost  forever.  The  future  in- 
crement tax  abroad  tends  to  stagnate 
the  transfer  of  land  and  not  to  pro- 
mote it. 

Professor  Seligman  does  not  under- 
stand why  a  man  who  has  invested  in 
land  should  be  in  danger  of  having  a 
part  of  his  property  taken  away  from 
him.  But  is  not  this  an  indictment  of 
all  taxation  rather  than  merely  of  the 
proposed  measure?  General  property 
taxes  cast  a  shadow  upon  all  owner- 
ship of  property  of  whatever  kind. 
State  after  state  in  the  exercise  of  the 
police  power  has  ruthlessly  destroyed 
property  in  the  name  of  the  public  wel- 
fare. Private  appropriation  of  publicly 
created  increment  has  rarely  aroused  a 
protest  nor  does  it  seem  unjust  to  most 
of  us  because  we  are  used  to  it,  but  pub- 
lic appropriation  of  future  publicly 
created  increment  seems  a  horrible  in- 
justice because  it  is  a  new  and  strange 
proposition. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  hold  that 
there  are  no  vested  rights  in  land  to 
maintain  the  latter  theory.  Individual 
possession  and  occupancy  are  necessary 
to  full  use  and  utilization.  The  owner 
or  user  is  entitled  to  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  full  fruits  of  his  labor.  But 
this  constitutes  no  claim  to  values  creat- 
ed by  other  efforts  than  his  own  labor 
or  other  expenditure  than  of  his  own 
capital. 

JOHN   J.  MURPHY. 

[Commissioner,    Tenement    House    De- 
partment.] 
New  York. 

MR.  PORTER'S  CRITICISMS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have,  from  time  to 
time,  read  H.  F.  J.  Porter's  numerous 
letters  to  the  press,  on  the  fire  hazard 
problem,  and  what  the  Factory  Investi- 
gating Commission  has  failed  to  do  to 
solve  it. 

The  gist  of  these  letters  seem  to  be, 
first,  that  Mr.  Porter  is  a  highly  accom- 
plished fire  hazard  expert,  and  second, 
that  the  Factory  Commission  has  failed 
to  do  the  work  for  which  it  was  ap- 
pointed, namely  to  secure  the  enactment 
of  laws  that  would  bring  about  safety 
in  factories,  in  case  of  fire.  The  sec- 
ond, is  so  obviously  unfair  and  unrea- 
sonable, that  I  never  felt  it  worth  while 
to  reply  to  any  of  Mr.  Porter's  periodi- 
cal contributions  to  the  press  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

But  when  THE  SURVEY,  as  it  does  in 
its  issue  of  April  11,  gives  a  prominent 
place  to  an  article  based  on  Mr.  Porter's 
criticism  of  the  work  of  the  Factory 
Commission,  it  is  high  time  to  show 
what  little  merit  there  is  to  this  criticism 
or  attack,  however  it  may  be  character- 
ized. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  in  a  letter 
to  specify  in  detail  just  what  the  Fac- 
tory Commission  has  done  toward  solv- 
ing the  fire  hazard  problem  in  factories. 
That  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  second  re- 
port of  the  commission. 

Mr.  Porter  makes  the  astounding 
statement  that  "the  commission  has 
actually  legalized  the  very  conditions 
which  it  was  created  to  relieve  and  cor- 
rect." 

It   would   be   well   therefore   to   refer 
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briefly  to  the  conditions  that  resulted  in 
or  contributed  to  loss  of  life  in  the 
Triangle  Waist  Company  fire,  and  what 
measures  have  been  taken  as  a  result 
of  the  Factory  Commission's  recom- 
mendations to  remedy  them. 

The  fire  was  said  to  have  been  caused 
by  a  lighted  cigarette — smoking  in  fac- 
tories has  been  prohibited. 

The  lighted  cigarette  was  said  to  have 
been  thrown  in  a  heap  of  cuttings- — 
fireproof  receptacles  for  waste  material 
and  cuttings  are  now  required,  and  such 
waste  material  has  to  be  removed  from 
the  floors  of  the  work-room  and  from 
the  building  itself,  at  frequent  intervals. 

The  fire  spread  with  amazing  rapidity 
through  the  work-room,  because  of  the 
quantity  of  inflammable  materials  that 
were  kept  on  hand — an  automatic  sprink- 
ler is  now  required.  Chief  Kenlon  and 
other  experts  testified  that  if  there  had 
been  an  automatic  sprinkler  system  in 
the  building,  there  would  not  have  been 
a  single  loss  of  life.  Since  the  fire, 
such  a  system  has  been  installed  in  the 
building. 

Valuable  time  was  lost  because  many 
of  the  employes  did  not  know  that  a 
fire  had  taken  place— a  fire  alarm  signal 
system  is  now  required  that  will  notify 
the  occupants  of  the  building  when  and 
where  a  fire  occurs. 

The  employes  were  not  familiar  with 
the  exits  provided  and  there  was  panic 
and  confusion,  when  the  cry  of  fire  was 
heard — fire  drills  have  been  made  man- 
datory and  exits  are  required  to  be 
marked. 

The  tables  and  machines  were  placed 
<o  closely  together  that  it  was  difficult 
employes  to  reach  the  exits — ade- 
quate provision  has  been  made  for  the 
proper  spacing  of  machines  and  machin- 
ery and  for  adequate  aisles  leading  to 
exits. 

The  doors  opened  inwardly  and  thus 
obstructed  egress — all  doors  must  now 
be  constructed  so  as  to  open  outwardly. 

A  locked  door  contributed  largely  to 
the  loss  of  life — that,  of  course,  was 
prohibited  before  the  fire,  but  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  commission's  recommenda- 
tion, provision  has  been  made  for  more 
frequent  and  effective  inspection  of  fac- 
tories. 

The  fire  escapes  were  useless,  because 
escape  by  them  was  cut  off  by  the  flames 
which  burst  out  of  the  windows — win- 
dows opening  on  the  course  of  fire 
escapes  are  required  to  be  fireproof. 

The  fire  escapes  ended  in  a  cul-de-sac, 
from  which  there  was  no  escape — a  fire- 
proof passage-way  from  the  foot  of  the 
fire  escapes  is  now  required. 

The  loss  of  life  was  due  largely  to 
overcrowding.  There  were  about  275 
people  employed  on  the  eighth  floor. 
300  people  on  the  ninth  floor,  and  60 
people  on  the  tenth  floor.  The  people 
killed  and  injured  were  largely  employ- 
ed on  the  ninth  floor,  where  the  con- 
gestion was  greatest.  If  the  law,  limit- 
ing the  number  of  occupants,  that  was 
passed  as  the  result  of  the  Factory  Com- 
mission's recommendation  had  been  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  no  more 
than  60  persons  could  have  been  employ- 
ed on  each  floor,  under  the  conditions 
then  existing.  The  Industrial  Board 
has  power  to  adopt  even  more  stringent 


requirements  as  to  occupancy  wherever, 
in  its  opinion,  the  safety  of  the  em- 
ployes requires.  How  absurd,  there- 
fore, it  is  to  say  that  the  commission 
has  legalized  the  dangerous  conditions 
that  it  was  created  to  correct. 

I  have  a  high  regard  for  Mr.  Porter. 
I  know  that  he  is  a  well  meaning  man. 
but  let  Mr.  Porter  and  others  like  him. 
not  waste  their  time  in  attacking  the 
laws  that  have  been  passed.  The  laws 
are  all  right.  Let  them  devote  their 
energies  to  securing  an  intelligent  and 
effective  enforcement  of  these  laws  and 
they  will  be  doing  something  of  value 
to  the  community. 

BERNARD  L.  SHIENTAG. 
[Asst.   Counsel,    State   Factory   Investi- 
gating Commission.] 
New  York 

To  the  Editor :  Mr.  Shientag  instead 
of  answering  my  specific  ciiticJMii  that 
the  present  laws  legalize  the  congested 
stairway  exit  conditions  which  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  Triangle  fire  and 
which  it  was  created  to  relieve  merely 
characterizes  it  as  absurd.  Let  us  see. 

The  delegation  of  eminent  architects, 
attorneys  and  other  representative  citi- 
who  went  to  Albany  to  ask  for  the 
appointment  of  the  Factory  Investigat- 
ing Commission  told  the  governor  and 
others  at  the  hearing  that  owing  to  the 
inadequacy  of  the  stairway  exits  in  the 
loft  and  other  crowded  factory  buildings 
the  employes  averaging  more  than  100 
per  floor  could  not  escape  from  them  in 
case  of  fire,  and  that  they  had  only  two 
alternatives,  viz:  "to  burn  or  jump." 
They  stated  that  these  buildings  were 
unemptiable  even  with  a  fire  drill  for 
one  of  the  latter  which  would  operate 
in  a  real  fire  could  not  be  installed. 

Such  civic  organizations  as  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Association,  the  Safety  Com- 
mittee, the  City  <  lub  and  the  Citizens' 
Union  concurred. 

what  does  Mr.  Shientag  say  his 
commission  has  done  in  the  matter? 

First,  it  has  prohibited  smoking;  sec- 
ond, it  has  required  receptacles  for 
waste  cuttings,  and,  third,  that  these 
cuttings  be  removed  daily;  fourth,  that 
an  automatic  -prinkler  system  be  in- 
stalled; and.  fifth,  also  a  fire  alarm 
well  as,  sixth,  a  fire  drill;  seventh,  that 
the  exits  be  marked;  eighth,  that  doors 
open  outwardly  .  ninth,  that  machines  be 
better  arranger!  so  as  to  provide  wider 
aisles;  tenth,  that  more  frequent  inspec- 
tions be  provided  to  prevent  locked 
doors ;  eleventh,  that  fire  escapes  be  fire- 
proof; and,  twelfth,  a  fireproof  passage- 
way be  provided  from  the  foot  of  the 
firr  escape. 

V>t  one  of  these  requirements  has 
any  bearing  upon  an  increase  in  stair- 
wav  exit  capacity. 

Tin-  first  four  are  directed  towards 
fixing  up  conditions  in  the  individual 
shop  with  the  idea  of  lessening  the  ten- 
dency towards  a  fire  getting  started. 

The  next  six  are  directed  towards  get- 
ting away  if  a  fire  should  get  started, 
but  although  they  make  it  easier  to  reach 
the  stairway  the  latter  cannot  take  care 
of  the  people  when  they  reach  there  even 
in  a  fire  drill,  on  account  of  its  inad- 
equacy. 


BETTER 
BABIES 

AND  THEIR  CARE 


By  ANNA  STEESE 

RICHARDSON 

Nat  I  Chairman  Def'tof  ffygirtu. 
Congress  of  ,\f others  and  Par- 
ent- Tcacktr  Assn. 


In  this  book  Mrs.  Richardson 
gives  the  simple  instructions  and 
advice  which  have  enabled  moth- 
ers to  transform  "delicate"  babies 
into  children  scoring  goto  100  per 
cent,  perfect  under  the  rigid  ex- 
amination of  physicians. 

It  ia  not  a  book  of  inflexible 
rule*  to  be  applied  alike  to  all 
CMC*.  but  a  aerie*  of  simple  talk* 
from  mother  to  mother  in  which 
the  general  principles  which  gov- 
ern the  baby'*  health  are  made 
clear  and  -  with  all  the  fact*  bear- 
ing on  the  subject  given  —  how 
they  may  be  applied  to  the  child 
in  question. 

Beginning  with  '  '  Preparation 
/or  Motherhood,"  Mrs.  KieharJson 
tells  in  a  dear  and  intimate  way 
haw  to  ioh-e  the  many  problems  of 
taty't  did.  sleep,  clothing,  develop- 
ment, habits  ffU,  Jt  is  a  real  text 
took  for  training  a  mother  in  her 


duties,    23  J  pages. 
net;  foitage  extra. 


Cloth,  fj  tents 
Weight,  ao  os. 


THE 

RAGGED- 
TROUSERED 

PHILAN- 
THROPISTS 

By  ROBERT  TRESSALL 

A  novel  by  a  Socialist  house- 
painter. 

Robert  Hunter  says: 

"I  f«r  that  If  I  uy  whit  I  chink  It 
may  appear  extravagant:  while  if  I  mod- 
erate my  words  1  ihalf  feel  that  I  am 
doing  scant  juitice  to  what  has  seemed 
to  me  the  most  remarkable  human  doc- 
ument that  ha*  appeared  in  my  time. 

"It  ii  a  masterpiece  of  realism.  The 
work  of  a  craftsman.  It  it  true,  unerring, 
and  pitiless  in  its  delineation  of  men  and 
life.  Were  Zola  and  Tolstoi  living,  1  am 
sure  they  would  look  upon  this  common 
house-painter  with  envy,  as  one  whose 
novice  hand  had  outdone  them.  1  am 
sure  that  Gorky  and  Jack  London  would 
confess  frankly  that  the  work  of  Robert 
Trettal!  surpasses  theirs,  Certainly, 
London's  'The  Call  of  the  Wild'  cannot 
be  a*  true  to  life  as  these  ragged  philan- 
thropists." 

$1.25  net. 

FREDERICK  A.  STOKES 
COMPANY 
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Motion 
Pictures 
for  the 
Church 

"THE  MOVIES"  are  Amer- 
ica's most  popular  recreational 
feature.  They  are  attended 
daily  by  17,000,000  people. 
They  rival  every  organization 
which  makes  an  appeal  to  the 
masses. 

THE  CHURCH  can  utilize 
the  "movies"  to  teach  great 
moral  and  religious  truth  and 
at  the  same  time  answers 
the  legitimate  desire  for  rec- 
reation. 

THE  LOCAL  CHURCH 

that  does  it  first  and  does  it 
best  will  have  the  biggest  in- 
fluence. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  a 
weekly  service,  consisting  of 
high-grade,  carefully  censored 
films,  provide  a  first-class  ma- 
chine and  send  an  expert 
operator — at  so  low  a  cost  that 
any  church  can  afford  it.  We 
\vill  show  you  how  it  can  be 
done.  Our  organization  is 
composed  of  experts  in  the 
various  fields  of  religious,  ed- 
ucational, and  sociological  ac- 
tivities, and  their  services  are 
available  to  our  clients  with- 
out additional  expense.  We 
are  now  making  contracts  for 
next  fall  and  winter. 


Write  for  particulars 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE 
FILM  BUREAU 

(Religious  Work  Department  > 

200  FIFTH  AVE..      NEW  YORK 

CHARLES  STELZLE.  Manasins  Director 


Offices : 
Chicago,  New  York  and  Boston 


The  effectiveness  of  all  of  these  re- 
quirements depends  upon  the  frequency 
of  the  inspection  called  for  under  the 
tenth  and  we  all  know  that  the  50,000 
factories  in  this  state  cannot  be  fre- 
quently visited  by  125  inspectors.  The 
result  is  that  there  is  still  smoking. 
There  are  still  clippings  lying  around 
and  they  are  not  frequently  removed. 
Doors  are  still  locked,  and  even  the  pror 
prietors  of  the  Triangle  Waist  Company 
have  been  fined  for  this  offence.  Fires 
are  occurring  right  along. 

The  last  two  requirements  permit  an 
increase  of  floor  occupancy  equivalent 
to  the  stair  capacity  of  the  improved  es- 
cape and  if  the  fourth  requirement  is 
complied  with,  the  floor  occupancy  may 
be  still  further  increased  50  per  cent 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  sprinkler 
systems  have  a  record  of  5  per  cent  of 
failures  and  if  one  of  those  exits  should 
be  cut  off  by  a  fire,  the  others  would  be 
hopelessly  congested. 

Although  Chief  Kenlon  did  testify 
that  if  there  had  been  a  sprinkler  sys- 
tem in  the  Asch  Building  there  would 
have  been  no  lives  lost,  that  was  merely 
his  opinion,  and  Chief  Croker  and  other 
experts  differed  from  him.  If  he  is  to 
be  quoted  as  an  authority  it  should  be 
stated  that  at  the  same  time  he  testified 
that  when  a  fire  breaks  out  the  employes 
"do  not  wait  for  sprinklers  to  act  or  any- 
thing; they  start  to  go  at  once."  There 
is  no  doubt,  therefore,  on  this  same 
authority  that  sprinklers  do  not  increase 
the  exit  facilities  and  that  if  the  occu- 
pancy is  to  be  increased  on  their  ac- 
count the  exit  facilities  should  be  in- 
creased to  accommodate  it. 

Mr.  Shientag  says  that  "if  the  [pres- 
ent] law  limiting  the  number  of  occu- 
pants had  been  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
the  Triangle  fire  no  more  than  60  per- 
sons could  have  been  employed  on  each 
floor  ("of  the  Asch  Building!  under  the 
conditions  then  existing."  I  am  not  in- 
terested in  what  would  have  happened 
three  years  ago  if  the  present  law  had 
been  in  effect  then.  All  that  is  specu- 
lation. What  I  am  interested  in  is  how 
the  present  law  is  operating  now.  We 
do  not  have  to  speculate  about  that,  for 
we  have  facts  here  on  which  to  base  our 
statements.  Take  the  present  Asch 
Building,  since  Mr.  Shientag  wants_  to 
use  that  as  an  example.  At  the  time 
of  the  Triangle  fire  650  people  were  oc- 
cupying it.  The  present  law  has  op- 
erated to  the  full  in  it  and  the  owner 
has  complied  with  all  the  eleven  require- 
ments mentioned  ahove.  but  has  not  in- 


creased  his  stairway  exit  facilities  and 
each  of  the  nine  floors  above  the  ground 
has  a  legal  and  permitted  occupancy  of 
140  people. 

Will  Mr.  Shientag  please  inform  me 
how  these  1260  people  would  get  out  in 
case  of  fire  by  means  of  the  two  36-incK 
wide  stairways  with  as  bad  winders  in 
them  as  there  ever  were  anywhere,  and 
one  outside  fire  escape? 

This  is  an  example  of  the  legal  con- 
gestion of  exit  facilities  I  mentioned  in 
detail  in  THE  SURVEY  interview  which 
Mr.  Shientag  refers  to  as  absurd,  but 
which  I  have  described  in  further  detail 
in  a  letter  direct  to  the  Factory  Inves- 
tigating Commission. 

It  is  a  pity  the  commission  did  not 
seize  and  put  forward  with  all  the 
strength  at  its  command  the  division  wall 
recommendation  I  brought  to  its  atten- 
tion as  a  remedy  for  this  situation  in- 
stead of  treating  it  in  a  half-hearted 
way,  as  they  were  influenced  to  do  by 
the  interests  who  thought  they  might  be 
affected.  I  am  saving  my  clients  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  rentable  area  by  in- 
jecting it  into  their  present  and  future 
structures. 

The  Engineering  News,  acknowledged 
as  a  technical  authority  in  this  country, 
has  referred  to  my  recommendation  for 
division  walls  as  "by  far  the  most  practi- 
cable and  meritorious  suggestion  ever 
made  for  safeguarding  the  lives  of  em- 
ployes in  the  upper  stories  of  factory 
ljuildings." 

As  I  have  frequently  pointed  out,  fire 
drills  although  now  compulsory  by 
law  in  these  structures  cannot  work 
in  case  of  fire.  By  utilizing  the  division 
wall  feature  fire  drills  are  unnecessary 
and  the  occupants  of  a  building,  no  mat- 
ter how  high,  can  reach  safety  in  case 
of  a  fire  within  a  minute. 

If  the  commission  had  taken  up  this 
idea  and  done  with  it  what  the  Labor 
Department,  the  Industrial  Board,  the 
Fire  Department  and  the  Fire  Preven- 
tion Bureau  are  all  now  trying  to  do  in 
spite  of  these  defective  labor  laws,  New 
York  state  and  city  would  have  been 
far  in  the  van  of  legislation  affecting 
the  danger  to  life  from  fire  in  our 
crowded  buildings. 

H.  F.  J.  PORTER 
New  York. 
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SAID  OF  THE  SURVEY 

To  THE  EDCTOR:  I  read  THE  SURVEY  as 
regularly  and  carefully  as  I  read  the 
"advance  sheets"  of  the  law  reports. 

The  law  is  today  receiving  and  as- 
similating— rapidly  but  none  the  less 
certainly — an  infusion  of  humanitarian- 
ism  and  changed  social  viewpoint. 

The  lawyer  or  judge  who  reads  mere- 
ly the  law  reports  can  hardly  get  an 
adequate  perspective  as  to  what  is  fun- 
damentally taking  place  in  the  law.  To 
understand  what  forces  are  at  work  and 
what  tendencies  are  clamoring  for  con- 
crete and  constructive  expression  in  law, 
he  should  read  at  least  THE  SURVEY. 
WILLIAM  L.  RANSOM. 
[Justice,  City  Court  of  the  City  of  New 
York.] 

New   York. 
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wise   men   of   Gotham   confess   the 
civic   progress   of   the   West   and   the 
Irish  form  of  government.     Page  315. 

«pHOSSY  JAW,"  the  match  workers' 
disease,  has  been  outlawed  now  in 
every  part  of  America,  the  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation  officiating.  The  United 
States  passed  a  phosphorus  match  prohibi- 
tion law  in  1912.  Shortly  after,  Mexico  is- 
sued an  administrative  order  against  it. 
And  last  week  the  Canadian  Parliament 
wiped  the  continent  clean. 

ERUSALEM,  the  promised  land,  is  to  be 
surveyed  by  a  group  of  distinguished 
American  Jews  with  Rabbi  Wise  at  their 
head.  Page  315. 

RED  CROSS  engineers  are  off  to  cage 
the  Chinese  tiger — in  other  words,  to 
help  the  government  plan  for  preventing 
floods  instead  of  relieving  famine.  Page 
316. 

it  has  one  of  the  best-equipped 
juvenile  courts  in  the  country,  Memphis 
brands  a  pickaninny  of  four-and-a-half 
years  as  a  "burglar"  and  has  no  institution 
for  his  care.  Page  318. 

JOSEPH  LEE'S  appreciation  of  Dr.  Put- 
J  nam,  who  "was  for  a  generation  the 
backbone  of  social  work  in  Boston."  Page 
329. 

LONGSHOREMEN  and  department  store 
girls  were  heard  by  the  Industrial  Re- 
lations Commission  last  week.     Page  320. 

UNIQUE  among  the  new  schools— K>r 
among  any  schools — is  the  training 
course  for  women  organizers,  established 
by  the  Woman's  Trade  Union  League.  Page 
322. 

London  treaty  on  Safety  of  Life 
at  Sea  has  been  reported  out  in  the 
Senate  with  qualifications  which  leave  the 
United  States  free  to  pass  the  La  Follette 
bill.  The  House  substitute  for  the  La  Fol- 
lette bill  has  been  agreed  upon  in  committee 
but  its  provisions  have  not  yet  been  made 
public.  Page  316. 

OUT-OF-DOORS  instruction,  play  and 
rest  periods  are  important  parts  of  the 
school  work  in  the  Boston  plan  of  "cen- 
ters" for  backward  and  special  children. 
Page  326. 

J-JERETOFORE  we  have  carefully  cut 
sex  out  of  everything  taught  to  chil- 
dren. Now  we  are  putting  it  in — in  big 
headlines.  To  find  the  happy  mean  of 
neither  avoiding  it  or  hunting  for  it  would 
clear  up  some  of  the  difficulty  of  teaching 
it  in  public  schools.  Page  327. 

QNLY  a  magician's  wand — or  a  lively 
civic  spirit — could  work  the  transform- 
ation of  cool,  green  beauty  that  came  to 
Riverside,  Cal.,  through  a  tree-planting 
campaign  and  a  general  sprucing  up  of 
vacant  lots  and  neglected  corners.  Page 
323. 
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SOCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SUR- 
\  I  •>    OF  JERUSALEM 

A  SOCIAL  SURVEY  is  to  be  made 
of  Jerusalem  this  summer,  the  outcome 
of  efforts  of  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise  of 
the  Free  Synagogue,  New  York,  who 
has  been  planning  for  several  yean  a 
study  of  social  and  industrial  conditions 
among  the  Jews  of  Palestine. 

With  the  co-operation  of  the  American 
Ambassador  to  Constantinople,  Adolph 
Lewisohn  and  Nathan  Straus  the  plans 
finally  culminated  in  the  selection  of  a 
committee  to  choose  the  investigators  to 
carry  on  the  study. 

This  committee  consisted  of  Adolph 
Lewisohn,  chairman.  Ambassador  Mor- 
genthau,  Nathan  Straus,  Lee  K.  Frank- 
el,  Louis  D.  Brandeis  and  Dr.  Wise. 
They  have  just  made  announcement  of 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  of 
three  members,  each  an  expert  in  his 
own  field,  to  undertake  the  work  of 
making  "an  intensive  social  survey  of 
Jewish  conditions  within  and  without 
Jerusalem." 

Prof.  Milton  J.  Rosenau,  who  holds 
the  chair  of  preventive  medicine  and 
hygiene  at  Harvard,  will  have  charge 
of  the  medical  division  of  the  survey. 
Boris  D.  Bogen,  superintendent  of  the 
United  Jewish  Charities  of  Cincinnati 
and  prominent  in  the  Conference  of 
Jewish  Charities,  will  give  his  energy 
to  a  study  of  the  Jewish  charities  of 
Palestine.  Meyer  Bloomfield.  director 
the  Vocational  Bureau  of  Boston, 
will  look  into  industry  and  its  organi- 
zation with  special  reference  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  vocational  guidance. 

The  commission  will  begin  their  work 
in  the  early  fall.  Upon  completion  of 
the  study,  when  the  investigators  re- 
turn to  America,  a  report  of  their  find- 
ings will  be  published. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  growth  of  the  survey  move- 
ment. The  standards  and  spirit  of  the 
work  done  in  the  Pittsburgh  survey  of 
1908  popularized  the  survey  idea  and 
since  then  over  twenty  cities  have  sub- 
mitted to  searching  investigations. 

In  1912  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
recognizing  the  need  of  organized  ef- 
fort to  cope  with  the  increasing  call  for 
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.il  surveys,  created  a  department  lu 
handle  this  work  under  the  direction  of 
Shelby  M.  Harrison  of  the  Pittsburgh 
survey  staff. 

This  department  has  made  some  note- 
worthy surveys.  The  past  year  compre- 
hensive surveys  have  been  made  of  To- 
peka,  Kan.,  and  Springfield,  111,  and 
plans  are  now  under  way  for  five- 
year  studies  of  Baltimore  and  Cleve- 
land, the  first  to  eclipse  the  Pittsburgh 

ey  in  scope. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  survey 

the  old  Jerusalem  by  the  Jews  of 
the  new  world  gives  the  social  survey 

nrst  international  and  perhaps  most 
conspicuous  venture. 

UT  OF  THE  WEST  CIVIC    WIS 
DOM  FOR  THE  BAST 

\N  APT  and  forcible  address 
to  the  City  Club  of  Chicago  Mayor 
Mitchel  of  New  York,  facetiously  but 
none  the  less  correctly,  marked  the  oc- 
casion as  the  first  tour  of  a  New  York 
mayor  with  members  of  his  cabinet  to 
seek  wisdom  in  the  West  for  use  in 
the  East. 

The  school  systems,  the  recreational 
developments  and  the  civil  service  meth- 
ods, were  said  to  have  been  especially 
suggestive.  Efficiency  in  public  service 
he  thought  depended  upon  conditions  of 
work  satisfactory  to  the  public  em- 
ployes, and  this  in  turn  depended  upon 
doing  them  exact  justice.  To  this  end 
assurance  of  security  and  opportunity  in 
the  public  service  must  be  given  them. 
Conference  between  the  heads  of  de- 
partments and  their  subordinates  should 
be  invited  and  co-operation  suggested. 

The  most  important  prompting  of  this 
western  tour  was  Mayor  Mitchel's  pro- 
posal to  organize  an  interchange  of 
views  and  experiences  derived  from  the 
conduct  of  municipal  affairs  both  by  city 
officials  serving  the  large  cities  and 
such  groups  of  private  citizens  as  con- 
stitute the  city  clubs  of  New  York  and 
Chicago.  Henry  Bruere  brought  down 
the  house  by  pointing  up  the  fact  that 
every  New  York  official  present  except 
himself  was  an  Irishman,  with  the  al- 
leged adage  that  "to  govern  one's  self 
is  God-like,  but  to  govern  others  is  Hi- 
bernian." 
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IDWIVES  AND   BLINDNESS  IN 
ENGLAND 


CONVINCED  that  a  serious  rela- 
tion existed  between  ophthalmia  neona- 
torum  and  the  competence  of  midwives, 
the  New  York  Committee  on  Prevention 
of  Blindness  decided  to  study  the  subject 
closely,  and  to  ascertain  what  laws  were 
in  force  in  various  countries  for  train- 
ing and  licensing  midwives  and  control- 
ling their  work.  Of  the  fifteen  coun- 
tries whose  legislation  in  the  matter  was 
studied,  England  was  found  to  follow  the 
most  satisfactory  system. 

The  results  of  this  important  investi- 
gation have  just  been  published  by  the 
committee.  Miss  Van  Blarcom,  secre- 
tary of  the  committee,  leads  up  to 
the  important  legislation  of  1902  by 
a  brief  sketch  of  earlier  days — days 
when  midwives  were  licensed  "by 
virtue  of  the  Power  Ordinary  and  Epis- 
copal" of  the  bishops,  taught  how  to 
"christen  children  in  time  of  necessity 
according  to  the  canons  of  the  church," 
and  enjoined  not  to  "use  or  exercise  any 
witchcrafts,  charms,  sorcerie,  invoca- 
tions or  praiers  other  than  suche  as  be 
allowable  and  may  stand  the  lawes  and 
ordinances  of  the  Catholike  Churche." 

Miss  Van  Blarcom  continues: 

"In  view  of  the  mild  conceit  prevail- 
ing at  the  present  time  over  twentieth 
century  enlightenment,  it  is  particularly 
interesting  to  find  that  though  the  pub- 
lic at  large  is  today  almost  unmoved  by 
the  ignorance  and  negligence  of  mid- 
wives,  there  was  much  dissatisfaction 
among  the  women  in  England  during  the 
16th  century  because  of  the  incompe- 
tence of  this  group  of  practitioners. 
There  was  even  then  frank  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  education  was  serious- 
ly needed." 

That  the  marked  decrease  in  death  of 
infants  and  in  cases  of  puerperal  sepsis 
and  accidents  in  the  past  nine  years  is 
wholly  due  to  the  midwives'  act  cannot, 
of  course,  be  claimed.  But  Miss  Van 
Blarcom  was  assured  by  the  English  au- 
thorities that  the  act  has  certainly  been 
an  important  factor  in  raising  obstetrical 
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The  Survey,  June  20.  1914 


Donnhey  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


SAFETY  AT  SEA 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  Wednesday  of  last  week 
authorized  a  favorable  report  on  the  treaty  of  London  (the  International  Con- 
vention on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea)  with  qualifications  reserving  to  the  United 
States  the  right  "to  impose  upon  all  vessels  in  the  waters  of  the  United  States 
such  higher  standards  of  safety  and  such  provisions  for  the  health  and  comfort 
of  passengers  and  immigrants  as  the  United  States  shall  enact  for  vessels  of 
the  United  States."  This  leaves  the  United  States  free  to  pass  the  LaFollette 
seamen's  bill  as  it  came  from  the  Senate. 

On  Thursday  a  delegation  of  seamen  from  different  parts  of  the  country 
saw  the  President  who  expressed  himself  in  sympathy  and  promised  to  assist. 
Friday  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  agreed  to 
report  out  a  seamen's  bill  as  a  substitute  for  the  LaFollette  seamen's  bill,  and 
to  ask  for  a  rule  for  its  consideration.  Its  provisions  are  not  known,  as 
THE  SURVEY  goes  to  press. 

"If  a  good  bill  cannot  be  obtained  now,"  writes  Andrew  Furuseth,  president 
of  the  International  Seamen's  Union,  "after  the  testimony  furnished  by  the 
Titanic,  the  Volturno,  and  Oklahoma,  the  Monroe,  the  Columbian,  the  Empress 
of  Ireland,  and  now  the  New  York,  the  plagues  of  Egypt  themselves  could 
not  move  things.  The  last  collision  would  have  been  more  disastrous  than 
the  Empress  of  Ireland  or  as  much  so,  if  the  New  York  had  been  struck  about 
amidships  instead  of  near  the  bow.  That  another  thousand  people  were  not 
drowned  was  the  one  remarkable  part  of  the  accident. 

"We  seamen  have  taken  the  position  that  disasters  will  increase  in  propor- 
tion as  skill  departs.  The  progress  of  events  surely  seems  to  prove  us  right." 


work  in  England  to  a  higher  grade  of 
efficiency,  and  also  that  by  its  enforce- 
ment obstetrical  patients  received  medi- 
cal care  of  a  higher  grade  more  fre- 
quently than  in  the  old  days. 

A  similar  report  on  midwives  in  Amer- 
ica has  been  made  by  the  same  committee, 
and  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Health 
has  asked  it  to  prepare  recommendations 
for  regulating  the  practice  of  midwifery. 

The  committee's  recommendations  are 
especially  strong  as  to  the  midwife's  per- 
sonal cleanliness  and  sterilization  of  her 
instruments.  Full  provision  is  made  for 
after-care,  a  midwife's  visits  continuing 
as  long  as  necessary.  These  recom- 
mendations were  submitted  on  May  19, 
and  are  now  under  consideration  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health. 


VLOOD  AND  FAMINE  ENGINEERS 
OFF  FOR  CHINA 

THE  BOARD  OF  engineers  which 
is  to  make  an  intensive  study  of  the  Chi- 
nese "flood  and  famine"  region,  and  to 
report  on  the  possibility  of  conserv- 
ancy, sailed  from  Vancouver  June  10. 

This  area  of  30,000  square  miles,  com- 
prising one  of  the  richest  and  most  pop- 
ulous parts  of  a  great  alluvial  plain, 
has  been  ravaged  by  floods  and  conse- 
quent famines  for  2,500  years.  The 
steps  by  which  the  American  Red  Cross 
induced  the  Chinese  government  to 
agree  to  spend  $20,000,000  on.  flood  pre- 
vention were  told  in  THE  SURVEY  of 
May  2. 

The   chief   engineer   on   the   board   is 


Col.  \Yilliam  L.  Sibert,  U.  S.  army  of- 
ficer, who  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
construction  of  the  Gatun  locks  and 
other  parts  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  other  members  are  Arthur  D. 
Davis,  chief  engineer  of  the  United 
States  Reclamation  Service,  and  Prof. 
Daniel  W.  Mead,  professor  of  hydrau- 
lic engineering  in  the  University  of 
\Yisconsin.  Charles  D.  Jameson,  who 
made  the  preliminary  survey  of  the 
"flood  and  famine"  region  for  the  Red 
Cross,  accompanied  the  board  as  gen- 
eral adviser.  Several  assistant  engi- 
neers, a  stenographer  and  a  disbursing 
officer,  make  a  party  of  seventeen. 

The  board  will  reach  the  flood  dis- 
trict in  time,  it  is  expected*  to  observe 
the  summer  floods  this  year  and  return 
by  November  1. 

All  details  of  the  arrangements  for 
placing  the  Chinese  bonds  and  award- 
ing contracts  for  the  work  will  wait 
upon  the  report  of  the  board. 

Mr  .Jameson's  preliminary  report  em- 
phasized the  necessity  of  finding  suitable 
outlets  for  the  Huai  and  other  rivers, 
deepening  channels  and  building  regulat- 
ing works.  If  floods  in  this  district  can 
be  stopped,  said  Mr.  Jameson,  suffering, 
starving  and  degeneration  will  be  elim- 
inated from  the  lives  of  millions  of 
Chinamen  now  fast  becoming  beggars 
and  robbers. 

T   TNIVERSITY     LABORATORY   OF 
II      PUBLIC  ACCOUNTING 

THE  DEPARTMENT  of  accounting 
of  the  New  York  University  School  of 
Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  an- 
nounces that  beginning  October  1  it 
will  conduct  a  course  of  field  work  in 
public  accounting.  The  practitioners 
will  be  post  graduate  students  in  the 
school.  The  patients  will  be  the  various 
charitable  institutions  of  New  York  city. 
The  work  will  in  no  way  interfere  with 
the  field  of  certified  public  accountants 
since  the  institutions  to  benefit  by  the 
scheme  are  ordinarily  unable  to  avail 
themselves  of  expert  services. 

Students  in  the  department  of  ac- 
counting have  been  handicapped  by  lack 
of  practical  experience  which  would 
facilitate  the  securing  of  positions  with 
certified  public  accountants.  At  the 
same  time  many  social  agencies  in  the 
city  have  been  unable,  on  account  of 
the  expense  involved,  to  obtain  efficient 
auditing  of  books.  By  correlating  these 
two  deficiencies  John  P.  Wildman,  head 
of  the  department  of  accounting,  saw 
his  opportunity  to  establish  the  first 
laboratory  for  public  accounting  con- 
nected with  a  university. 

The  plan  is  in  accord  with  Chancellor 
Brown's  ideal,  already  exemplified  by 
the  establishment  of  Government  House, 
to  make  New  York  University  a  school 
where  men  and  women  may  not  only 
draw  knowledge  from  books  but  from 
first  hand  experience. 
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IS  there  any  difference  between  believ- 
ing in  capital  punishment  and  being 
willing  to  execute  a  man  with  one's 
own  hands?  Presumably  a  majority  of 
people  in  most  of  our  states  believe  that 
the  death  penalty  is  a  wise  instrument 
of  justice.  Else  why  do  they  tolerate 
it  ?  Yet  how  many  of  them  would  spring 
the  trap  or  turn  on  the  electricity?  If 
they  had  the  imagination  to  see  that  that 
is  what  they  are  really  doing  as  citizens, 
in  perpetrating  the  death  penalty,  would 
the  death  penalty  stand  on  our  statute 
books? 

This  question  is  the  central  idea  in  a 
new  one-act  play  written  by  John  D. 
Barry,  a  San  Francisco  newspaper  man, 
and  friend  of  Fremont  Older.  The  play 
is  intended  to  supply  what  our  imagina- 
tions lack.  Mr.  Barry  first  embodied  his 
idea  in  a  short  story.  As  first  drama- 
tized a  hanging  was  actually  produced 
on  the  stage  and  in  that  form  the  play 
ran  for  two  months  in  San  Francisco. 

In  bringing  it  to  New  York,  where  it 
was  given  a  private  performance  at 
Hammerstein's  Victoria  last  month,  Mr. 
Barry  changed  the  hanging  to  an  elec- 
trocution. He  also  altered  the  ending, 
so  that  now  the  condemned  man  is  not 
killed.  This  gives  the  warden  a  chance 
to  make  a  short  curtain  speech  against 
capital  punishment. 

When  the  curtain  goes  up  Murray,  a 
prison  "trusty"  in  stripes,  enters.  He 
goes  slowly  to  the  electric  chair  and  ex- 
amines it.  Then  he  examines  the  switch- 
board. He  is  standing  back  of  the  chair, 
yawning,  as  Gillcspie,  the  executioner, 
enters. 

After  Gillespie  and  the  trusty  test 
the  apparatus,  the  doctor  comes  in.  fol- 
lowed shortly  by  a  young  newspaper  re- 
porter, Sheriff  Harper  and  the  brother 
of  the  woman  of  whose  death  the  con- 
demned man  has  been  found  guilty. 
Presently  the  reporter,  who  is  anxious 
-ret  his  ;n  promptly,  asks 

>mg  the  electrocution  will  take. 

••—Oh.  hell  be  pronounced  dead 
and  you  can  leave  the  room  within  five 
minutes. 

SMYTIIE  (Reporter]— Five  minutes?  J 
thought  they  died  right  off. 

DOCTOR— So  they  do  when  it  gets  'em  at 
the  right  time. 

r ii K- -When  is  the  right  time? 


Capital 

Punishment  in 

Theory  and  Deed 


DOCTOR — Oh,  when  the  breath's  going  out. 

SJIYTHE— And  suppose  it  doesn't  get 
them? 

DOCTOR— They  get  another  shock. 

SMVTHE— So  they  have  to  be  electrocuted 
twice? 

DOCTOR — They  don't  feel  the  second  jolt. 

GILLESPIE— We'll  give  Wilson  enough. 
We're  not  going  to  take  any  chances. 

SMVTHE — How  much  will  you  give  him? 

GILLESPIE — Well,  we  usually  give  about 
1,800  volts.  This  time  we'll  give  2,300. 

SMVTHE — How  long  do  you  keep  it  on  ? 

GILLESPIE— Oh,  a  few  seconds.  Depends 
on  the  doctor. 

SMYTHB — How  do  they  take  it? 

GILLESPIE— Well,  some  of  'em  take  it  very 
quiet:  "ther-  ...!:. i..-t  jump  out  of  the  har- 
ness. One  of  •  ven  fellers  we  shot  off 
one  morning  here  broke  the  straps  and  went 
up  nearly  three  feet.  But  when  he  come 
down  all  the  jump  was  out  of  him. 

After  sonic  further  preparations  Wil- 
son is  brought  in.  seated  in  the  chair  and 
the  warden  gives  Gillespie  the  signal  to 
turn  on  the  current.  But  Gillespie's  nerve 
deserts  him,  and  he  refuses  to  act. 

WA»DEX  (to  Murray) — Come  over  and 
do  this  job. 

MURRAY— Me.  Warden? 

WARDEN— ^  es.  there's  something  the  mat- 
ter with  Gillespie. 

MURRAY— I  can't  do  it,  Warden. 

WARDEN — Why  not? 

ML  MAY— It's  not  my  business.  Warden. 
I  can't  shoot  off  .1  man  like  that.  You 
•  got  no  right  to  ask  me  to  do  it. 

WARDEN — Will  one  of  you  men  come 
over  ami  do  it.  (.Vo  answer.)  There's  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  man  that'll 
do  it.  (\o  onKL-er.)  Say,  Murray,  don't 
you  want  to  make  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  ? 

MURRAY— Not  that  way,  sir. 

WARDEN— Well,  somebody's  got  to  do  it. 

MURRAY— Why  don't  you  do  it  yourself, 

WARDEN  (looks  at  Wilson.    He  seems  to 
'l>out  to  go  fiT-.^ard.    He  hesitates.    He 
turns    to    the   cr.'wd) — Is    Sheriff    Harper 
here? 


HARPER — Here  I  am,  sir 

WARDEN — You  arrested  Wilson,  didn't 
you  ? 

HARPER — I  did,  sir. 

WARDEN — Will  you  do  this? 

HARPER — No,  sir.  I'm  the  Sheriff  of 
Hendricks  County.  I  ain't  no  executioner. 

WARDEN — It'll  mean  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  Harper. 

HARPER — I  wouldn't  do  it  for  a  million. 
Here's  the  brother  of  the  woman  that  was 
murdered.  He's  got  it  in  for  that  feller. 
Perhaps  he'll  do  it. 

WARDEN— Which  is  he? 

FixsEY — Here,  sir. 

WARDEN— Will  you  do  this? 

FIXXEY — No,   sir. 

WARDEN — I  thought  you  wanted  him 
killed. 

FIXXEY— So  I  do.  But  I  can't  kill  a 
man  in  cold  blood — not  even  him.  That's 
your  business.  That's  the  business  of  the 
State. 

WARDEN — Is  there  any  one  that'll  do  it? 

(Long  pause. ..A  man  steps  out  of  the 
crowd.') 

rATOR — I  Will. 

WARDEN— Have  you  got  anything  against 
this  man? 

SPECTATOR — Anything  personal,  do  you 
mean? 

WARDEN — Yes. 

SPECTATOR — No. 

WARDEN — Have  you  any  reason  for  want- 
ing him  killed? 

SPECTATOR — He  committed  a  murder, 
that's  all.  I  think  all  murderers  ought  to  be 
killed  when  they've  had  a  fair  trial  and 
been  convicted.  I'm  for  the  law  and  I  don't 
want  your  money  either. 

WARDEN — Who  are  you? 

SPECTATOR — What  difference  does  that 
make?  I'm  a  TOter  in  this  State.  I've 
voted  at  every  election  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  As  a  citizen  I  stand  for  the  busi- 
ness, and  I  can't  see  that  there's  any  dif- 
ference between  standing  for  it  and  doing 
it. 

WARDEN — Go  ahead. 

{ .  Is  he  puts  hand  on  handle  of  Switch- 
board, a  try  is  heard  outside.) 
.  TATOR— Well ! 

WARDEN — Stop  (He  goes  to  the  window.) 

VOICE  (outside) — The  sentence  has  been 
commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

(A  man  rushes  to  the  chair  and  unstraps 
the  man.  The  man  shakes  hands  with  the 
ti-orden.) 

WARDEN— Wilson,  a  new  spirit  has  come 
into  the  world.  It  has  saved  your  life. 
We  are  learning  it  is  better,  not  to  destroy 
the  good  and  the  bad  together  in  a  human 
being,  but  to  cure  what  is  bad  and  to  save 
and  strengthen  what  is  good.  Now  you 
have  a  chance  to  make  a  man  of  yourself. 
While  you  are  here  you  will  be  well  treat- 
ed. Perhaps,  after  years,  when  you  have 
shown  that  you  are  fit  to  go  back,  you  will 
be  given  a  chance. 


POWER 

JOSEPH  WAKREN  BEACH 


* 


rOVELESS  lie  stands  a.ir;iin.-i  tin-  iron  railing, 
,_  .  J,    With  all  the  world  about  him  in  commotion. 
The  mighty  water  races  on  beneath  him 
To  storm  the  falls.    From  the  unnumbered  chimneys 
Flutters  the  smoke  in  long  wind-shredded  pennons. 
The  pwitching-engines,  blowing  douds  of  steam. 
Tear  back  and  forth,  while  over  its  granite  arches 
Thunders  the  night  express,  steady  as  fate, 
With  pomp  of  banners  and  proud  illumination. 
<  in  .V.TV  hnnd  is  power  visible, 


And  yonder  where  the  mills  and  power-houses 
Are  lighting  up  their  tier  on  tier  of  windows 
Intenser  it  moves  in  spinning  shaft  and  wheel, 
Or  lurks  disguised  in  sleek  and  humming  turbines. 
Yet  in  that  quiet  figure  by  the  railing, 
Frail  as  a  wisp  between  the  sky  and  water, 
Labors  the  sovereign  force  of  all  the  planet. 
Master  of  all  the  powers  of  earth  and  air, 
He  well  may  gaze  upon  his  harnessed  river 
An<]  -tand  unmoved  amidst  the  hurly-burly 
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FOR  COLORED  CHILDREN 

Memphis  houses  its  Juvenile  Court  in  two  buildings  in  different  parts  of  the 
cjty — one  each  for  colored  and  white  children.  The  colored  court  is  in  an  old 
house,  badly  equipped,  its  sewer  connection  in  the  back  yard.  But  Julia  Hook, 
the  colored  probation  officer  in  charge,  keeps  it  clean  as  a  whistle,  with  plants  in 
pots  here  and  there.  Mrs.  Hook  has  been  a  paid  probation  officer  for  three  years. 
Before  that,  beginning  as  far  back  as  1876,  she  did  volunteer  work  for  children. 


A 


BURGLAR    FOUR    YEARS    OLD    IN    THE    MEMPHIS 
JUVENILE  COURT— BY  FLORENCE  KELLEY 


AMONG  THE  STRIKING  and  sug- 
gestive experiences  afforded  by  the  city 
of  Memphis,  during  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction, 
none  compared  with  encountering  a  bur- 
glar four  and  a  half  years  old,  passion- 
ately hugging  a  Teddy  bear.  His  rec- 
ord in  the  Juvenile  Court  docket  reads: 

May  8,  Gainer ,  10  Tin  Cup 

Alley,  4  1/2,  burglary,  larceny, 
prowling,  2:50  a.  m.,  police, 
probation  to  Sanderlin. 

Being  interpreted,  this  brief  entry 
means  that  a  little  boy,  four  and  a  half 
years  old,  loitering  one  afternoon  in 
front  of  a  shoe  store,  saw  a  pair  of 
shoes  which  he  so  coveted  that,  between 
two  and  three  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
he  returned,  smashed  the  show  window, 
crawled  in  through  the  broken  glass,  and 
was  taking  the  little  shoes  when  a  po- 
liceman arrested  him.  His  name  is  in 
the  docket  of  the  police  court,  and  any 
future  offense  will  stand  against  him 
as  a  second  offense. 

Gainer  has  no  mother,  no  father,  no 
home,  no  teacher.  He  is  colored,  and 
the  city  of  Memphis — which  gives  its 
white  juvenile  offenders  six  teachers, 
and  establishes  their  Juvenile  Court  in  a 
beautiful  building  once  a  school  house 
— affords  no  teacher  for  colored  delin- 
quent children.  Its  colored  Juvenile 
Court  is  a  separate  building,  physically 


dilapidated  but  kept  as  clean  as  hands 
can  make  it  by  the  unwearied  effort  of 
Mrs.  Julia  Hook,  the  probation  officer 
for  Xegro  children. 

Gainer  is  under  probation  to  a  man 
to  whom,  according  to  the  probation  of- 
ficers for  Negro  children,  nine  boys  have 
been  assigned.  None  of  them  has  been 
received,  or  cared  for  by  him.  Gainer 


remained  at  the  Juvenile  Court,  uncalled 
for  on  the  day  I  left  Memphis.  He  is 
strong  and  active,  a  heavy  burden  for 
the  slight  little  woman  in  charge.  When 
her  duties  call  her  away  from  the  first 
floor  of  the  shabby  six-room  wooden 
cottage  which  shelters  Xegro  boys  and 
girls  pending  disposition  of  their  cases, 
Gainer  is  perforce  under  lock  and  key 
in  the  basement  room  which,  with  bars 
and  lock,  looks  painfully  like  a  cell. 

In  the  Juvenile  Court  for  colored  chil- 
dren no  judge  was  sitting,  but  a  police- 
man assigned  to  service  as  a  probation 
officer.  The  juvenile  court  is  a  branch 
of  the  police  court.  One  judge  is  in 
charge  of  all  its  work,  including  that  of 
the  white  and  colored  Juvenile  Court. 
It  is  physically  impossible  for  him  to 
perform  all  three  tasks,  and  many  chil- 
dren are,  therefore,  dealt  with  by  this 
substitute  for  the  judge. 

Two  girls  were  before  the  policeman, 
awaiting  disposal.  They  were  left  as 
probationers  in  the  possession  of  their 
mothers,  whose  incapacity  for  dealing 
with  them  was  shown  by  their  presence 
in  court  and  the  girls'  own  statements. 

This  is  a  travesty  of  juvenile  court 
practice.  The  only  probation  officers  for 
colored  children,  paid  in  their  service, 
are  the  matron  and  her  husband,  whose 
hands  are  overfull  with  the  care  of  the 
boys  and  girls  detained  day  and  night  in 
the  Juvenile  Court  Building.  There  is 
no  municipal  or  county  industrial  or 
farm  school,  or  private  philanthropic  or 
educational  provision  for  Gainer. 

I  visited  the  beautiful  place  bought 
many  years  ago  by  Negro  subscribers, 
for  a  home  for  Negro  children  and  old 
people.  A  substantial  frame  house  and 
a  charming  little  stone  church  stand  at 
the  top  of  the  hill,  from  which  the  prop- 
erty stretches  away,  embracing  25  acres 
of  fields  and  woods.  But  it  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  care  of  nine  aged  men 


XO.    10   TIN   CUP    ALLEY 

The  house  where  Gainer  lived — one  of  a    dilapidated 
xinpaved  street. 


row    of    shanties 
His  mother  is  dead,  his  father  "unknown." 


on    an 
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and  women,  of  whom  one  appeared  to 
be  dying  of  old  age.  They  are  former 
servants  of  white  families.  Several  of 
them,  almost  or  quite  blind,  were  tot- 
tering about  the  piazzas  and  grounds. 

To  my  puzzled  question  why  all  this 
space,  and  this  lovely  country  beauty, 
were  kept  for  nine  aged  people,  while 
the  four-year-old  burglar  remains  un- 
claimed in  the  Juvenile  Court  and  other 
children  were  given  on  probation  in  my 
presence  to  the  care  of  dissolute  people 
for  want  of  a  suitable  institution,  I  re- 
ceived no  intelligible  answer. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Colored 
Federated  Charities — a  department  of 
the  Associated  Charities  of  Memphis — 
the  institution  is  described  as  the  Col- 
ored Orphans  Association  and  Old  Folks 
Home.  The  report  sets  forth  that :  "The 
conditions  of  entrance  to  the  Home  have 
now  been  fixed;  the  Home  requires  that 
the  applicant  be  past  60  years  of  age 
or  that  she  be  otherwise  handicapped; 
that  the  applicant  pay  an  admission  fee 
of  twenty-five  dollars,  and  that  if  they 
carry  a  life  insurance  policy  that  same 
be  made  over  to  the  Home.  The  char- 
ter of  the  Home  permits  the  maintenance 
of  a  shelter  for  Negro  orphan  children, 
but  at  present  the  limited  finances  of  the 
Federation  make  this  impossible." 

For  the  conference  visitor,  the  haunt- 
ing question  will  not  down:  Why  does 
Memphis,  why  does  Tennessee,  discrim- 
inate thus  between  its  white  and  colored 
delinquent  children?  Why  is  it  left  to  the 
Colored  Federated  Charities  to  do  the 
work  of  the  city  and  the  state?  And 
the  task  being  so  left,  why  do  the  As- 
sociated Charities  of  Memphis  permit 
their  colored  department  to  leave  the 
work  undone? 

In  sharp  contrast  with  the  passive 
state  of  the  Federated  Charities  in  its 
failure  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the 
founders  of  the  Colored  Orphans'  Home, 


FOR   WHITE  CHILDREN 

To  the  white  Juvenile  Court,  the  city  has  just  turned  over  a  disused  public  school 
building.  It  houses  the  court,  separate  detention  rooms  for  delinquent  and  de- 
pendent children,  special  school  rooms  for  backward  and  truant  children,  a  large 
gymnasium,  a  model  cottage  and  manual  training  rooms.  Memphis  has  in  this 
building  one  of  the  best  equipped  juvenile  courts  and  detention  homes  in  the 
country,  t'ntil  now  the  white  Juvenile  Court  has  been  housed  in  a  dingy  and 
inadequate  building. 


is  the  strenuous  effort  of  the  Memphis 
colored  women's  clubs  to  buy  a  suitable 
building  in  excellent  surroundings  for 
the  Negro  Juvenile  Court.  A  first  pay- 
ment has  been  made,  the  house  is  in 
part  furnished,  frequent  meetings  are 
held,  and  much  energy  manifest. 

But  why  are  these  Negro  women  of 
very  moderate  means  and  many  heavy 
burdens  left  by  the  city  to  buy  a  court 
building,  while  the  white  children  have 


recently  been  moved  into  admirable 
quarters  provided  at  the  cost  of  the  city  ? 
As  I  think  of  the  four-year-old  bur- 
glar deprived  by  neglect  of  the  commun- 
ity of  all  education  and  all  prospect  of 
moral  guidance,  I  am  filled  with  appre- 
hension of  the  future  citizen  whom  the 
city  of  Memphis  is  preparing  for  our 
common  country.  Moreover,  the  little 
burglar  is  only  one  of  a  mass  of  children 
whose  fate  is  akin  to  his  own. 


MANUAL    TRAINING    AND    HOUSEKEEPING 


In  the  basement  of  the  white  Juvenile  Court,  the  boys  use  a  well-equipped  shop.    A  small  building  at  the  rear  has  been 
made  into  a  model  cottage  where  the  girls  practice  cooking  and    household    management.     This    was   established    by   the 
•i    officer.    Mri     \Vert,   who   imported   the   idea  from  the  model   flat   at   Chicago  Commons. 
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HE    LONGSHOREMAN'S 
STORE  CONDITIONS-By 


CASE    AND    DEPARTMENT 
JOHN  A.  FITCH 


IF  STRONGER  evidence  were  need- 
ed of  the  difficulty  of  finding  out  the 
truth  of  an  industrial  situation  through 
public  hearings  than  was  presented  last 
week  at  the  inquiry  into  department 
store  conditions  conducted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Industrial  Relations  Commission.it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  what  it  might  be. 
Each  spectator  and  each  commissioner 
might  have  his  private  opinion  as  to  the 
credibility  of  the  various  witnesses  who 
appeared,  but  each  might  conceivably  be 
of  a  different  opinion.  The  last  testi- 
mony given  in  the  three-day  hearing  on 
department  stores  was  a  denial  by  the 
witness  of  the  testimony  given  previous- 
ly by  another  witness.  And  that  was 
fairly  typical  of  the  situation. 

Two  major  subjects  were  under  in- 
vestigation last  week  by  the  commis- 
sion— department  stores  and  dock  work, 
more  commonly  spoken  of  as  longshore- 
work.  The  latter  was  by  far  the  more 
illuminating  and  satisfactory.  The  in- 
vestigation was  in  the  hands  of  Charles 
B.  Barnes,  who  has  made  a  thor- 
ough study  of  longshorework  in  New 
York  city  and  has  recently  made  a  re- 
port of  his  investigation  to  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation.  The  testimony  was 
given  by  longshoremen,  by  superintend- 
ents of  docks,  and  by  social  workers. 

Apparently  no  census  has  been  taken 
of  longshoremen  in  Greater  New  York, 
but  the  number  was  variously  estimated 
by  the  witnesses  from  35,000  to  40,000. 
They  have  a  union  which  is  not  recog- 
nized although  the  rate  of  wages  is  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  union  rate. 
This  is  thirty-three  cents  an  hour  for 
day  work,  fifty  cents  for  night  work  and 
sixty  cents  for  work  on  Sunday.  The 
regular  work  day  is  ten  hours,  and  if 
a  man  were  employed  regularly  six  days 
a  week  he  would  earn  $19.80. 

On  account  of  the  extremely  casual 
nature  of  the  work,  however,  it  was  ad- 
mitted by  everyone  that  longshoremen 
do  not  earn  anywhere  near  that  sum. 
The  men  themselves  and  their  union 
representatives  declared  that  throughout 
the  year  they  earn  an  average  of  about 
$10  a  week.  Some  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  steamship  companies  de- 
clared that  they  make  as  high  as  $15 
a  week,  and  others  thought  the  average 
would  be  about  $12. 

It  was  brought  out  in  the  testimony, 
however,  that  the  officers  making  the 
higher  estimate  reached  their  conclu- 
sions by  dividing  the  pay  roll  by  the 
number  of  jobs,  entirely  overlooking  the 
fact,  as  was  brought  out  by  the  commis- 
sion, that  men  are  constantly  being  laid 
off  and  other  men  taken  on,  so  that  in 
any  given  length  of  time  there  would  be 
more  longshoremen  employed  than  the 
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number  of  jobs  as  shown  by  the  pay  roll. 

John  F.  Riley,  general  organizer  of 
the  New  York  Longshoremen's  Union, 
testified  that  in  the  Chelsea  section  of 
New  York,  which  runs  from  Twenty- 
third  street  to  Fourteenth  street  on  the 
North  River,  about  5,000  longshoremen 
are  constantly  on  hand.  It  is  within  this 
section  that  some  of  the  largest  foreign 
steamship  lines  dock,  such  as  the  White 
Star  and  the  Cunard.  Mr.  Riley  declared 
that  to  do  the  work  required  in  loading 
and  unloading  ships  2,500  men  were 
needed  and  that  in  consequence  prac- 
tically 2,500  more  were  unemployed  most 
of  the  time.  In  spite  of  this  amazing 
over-supply  of  labor,  Riley  testified  that 
men  are  often  required  to  work  enor- 
mous stretches  of  overtime  in  order  to  get 
ships  loaded  and  unloaded.  They  some- 
times work  all  day  and  all  night.  Twen- 
ty hours  is  not  at  all  infrequent  and  men 
sometimes  work  as  long  as  twenty-eight 
hours  without  rest. 

Perhaps  the  foundation  of  most  of  the 
hardship  attendant  upon  longshorework 
is  connected  with  the  system  of  hiring. 
According  to  the  testimony  given,  the 
time  of  taking  men  on  depends  entirely 
upon  when  the  ships  dock.  The  men  re- 
port at  a  pier  where  a  ship  is  expected 
at  7  a.  m.  It  may  be  that  the  ship  has 
been  delayed.  If  so  they  are  not  taken 
on,  but  are  told  to  wait  around  and  be 
on  hand  when  the  ship  does  dock.  This 
may  be  in  an  hour,  it  may  be  in  two 
hours  or  it  may  'be  in  the  afternoon. 
Whatever  the  situation,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  men  to  be  in  the  neighborhood 
when  the  work  is  ready  for  them.  They 
are  hired  only  for  such  time  as  work  is 
actually  done. 

As  a  ship  approaches  dock,  the  men 
"shape" — that  is,  they  gather  in  the 
form  of  a  great  horseshoe  in  front  of 


the  pier.  The  foreman  goes  out  among 
them  and  picks  out  his  men.  There  are 
always  more  men  in  a  shape  than  are 
needed.  So  after  waiting  for  hours  for 
a  chance  to  work  hundreds  of  men  may 
be  turned  aside  after  all  without  receiv- 
ing employment. 

According  to  Riley  and  other  witness- 
es the  men  have  to  be  on  hand  practic- 
ally all  the  time,  even  seven  days  a 
week,  in  order  to  get  perhaps  200  days' 
work  in  a  year,  and  they  have  to  be 
ready  to  subject  themselves  to  enormous 
stretches  of  overtime. 

It  was  the  universal  testimony  that 
Pier  60,  belonging  to  the  White  Star 
Line,  is  the  best  in  the  city  both  in  facil- 
ities for  work  and  in  treatment  accorded 
the  men.  Nevertheless,  it  appeared  that 
there  are  no  facilities  of  any  description 
on  Pier  60  for  the  convenience  of  the 
men.  There  are  no  places  for  a  man  to 
hang  his  coat.  There  are  no  lavatories 
excepting  a  faucet  here  and  there,  and 
there  are  no  towels.  There  is  no  hot 
water  and  the  sum  total  of  provision  for 
the  care  of  men  who  are  injured  con- 
sists in  a  medicine  cabinet  placed  on  the 
pier  by  the  Longshoremen's  Union. 

When  a  man  is  injured  in  the  hold  of 
a  ship — and  everyone  declared  that  such 
injuries  are  common — the  "ambulance" 
is  called  for.  The  "ambulance"  is  a 
fruit  box  in  which  the  man  is  laid  to 
be  hoisted  out  of  the  hold.  He  is  then 
laid,  sometimes  on  a  truck  and  some- 
times on  the  floor  of  the  pier,  to  await 
the  coming  of  the  hospital  ambulance. 

Patrick  Powers,  who  has  been  a  long- 
shoreman since  1873,  told  about,  injuries 
he  had  received. 

"What  did  they  do  for  you?"  asked  a 
member  of  the  commission. 

"Put  me  into  the  ambulance,"  said 
Powers,  "histed  me  to  the  deck,  took 
me  time  and  let  me  go  home."  He  re- 
ceived no  compensation. 

Anna  K.  Graham  told  of  the  establish- 
ment in  Twenty-second  street  of  the 
Longshoremen's  Rest.  The  three-story 
building  was  secured  by  the  Church 
Temperance  Society  and  thrown  open  to 
longshoremen.  Lavatories,  game  rooms 
and  reading  rooms  were  installed  and 
the  men  were  given  to  understand  that 
they  would  be  welcome  while  waiting 
for  a  "shape."  The  building  accom- 
modates about  600  men  and  it  is  the 
only  place  from  Twenty-second  street  to 
the  Battery  where  longshoremen  may  go 
to  spend  their  time  excepting  the  saloons. 
They  have  eagerly  come  to  this  build- 
ing, and  Miss  Graham  is  of  the  opinion 
that  if  such  rests  were  established  up 
and  down  the  waterfront  far  less  money 
would  go  into  the  saloon  and  far  more 
into  the  home.  That  has  been  the  ex- 
perience with  the  600  men  who  are  able 
to  enjoy  the  accommodations  at  Twenty- 
second  street. 
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Two  witnesses  testified  of  the  methods 
employed  at  Liverpool.  Louise  Peters, 
a  social  worker  who  has  investigated 
conditions  there,  told  how  men  are  taken 
on  at  regular  hours  in  the  day.  The 
times  for  hiring  men  are  7  a.  m.  and 
1  p.  m.  If  a  man  goes  to  the  docks  at 
7  a.  m.  and  is  not  hired  he  is  not  required 
to  hang  around  in  the  hope  of  securing 
employment,  but  he  goes  at  once  to  what 
is  known  as  the  clearing-house  which  has 
been  established  under  the  English  sys- 
tem of  Labor  Exchanges. 

There  is  a  central  clearing  house  and 
six  minor  clearing  houses.  At  any  of 
these  a  man  may  report  and  if  there  is 
an  opportunity  for  work  before  the  noon 
hour  for  hiring  he  will  receive  word  of 
it  there.  It  is  not  necessary  for  him  to 
visit  all  the  docks  in  turn  as  men  do  in 
New  York,  for  after  the  hiring  hour  no 
more  men  will  be  taken  on  unless  some 
foreman  has  made  a  mistake  and  has 
not  employed  a  sufficiently  large  force 
of  men.  In  that  case  the  foreman  tele- 
phones to  the  clearinghouse  and  a  man 
is  sent  to  him. 

Timothy  Carroll  was  able  to  tell  about 
this  system  too,  not  because  he  had 
studied  it,  but  because  he  had  worked 
under  it.  For  five  years  he  has  been  a 
longshoreman  in  Liverpool,  and  for  the 
last  two  years  he  has  been  in  New  York. 
"It's  Chinee  labor  in  New  York  as  com- 
pared with  Liverpool,"  he  said. 

In  Liverpool  if  a  man  is  taken  on  he 
must  be  paid  for  a  half  day's  work 
whether  the  work  continues  that  long  or 
not.  In  New  York  men  are  hired  for 
an  hour,  laid  off,  told  to  wait  an  hour, 
during  which  they  receive  no  pay,  and 
then  may  be  taken  on  after  another 
hour.  Then  there  is  too  much  bullying 
in  New  York.Carroll  said.  "The  fore- 
man doesn't  treat  you  like  a  man.  From 
all  that  I  can  see  you're  treated  like  a 
dog." 

'This  is  a  personal  question  and  you 
needn't  answer  it  unless  you  want  to," 
said  Chairman  Walsh,  "but  why  don't 
you  go  back  to  London  ?" 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,"  said  Carroll 
with  a  grin,  "I  had  some  money  when  I 
came  over  here  and  I  don't  want  to  go 
home  broke." 

Perhaps  the  most  surprising  thing 
about  all  the  testimony  regarding  long- 
shoremen was  the  fact  that  not  only 
were  these  charges  corroborated  by  the 
representatives  of  the  steamship  lines 
who  appeared,  but  some  of  them  even 
attempted  to  justify  them.  F.  W.  Her- 
sey  of  the  Bush  Terminal,  Brooklyn, 
declared  that  the  responsibility  lay  upon 
the  community  and  upon  the  state,  that 
the  steamship  companies  were  in  no  way 
to  blame  and  could  not  be  expected  to 
remedy  conditions. 

In  the  department  store  inquiry,  tes- 
timony was  given  by  Gertrude  Beeks. 
director  of  welfare  work  of  the  National 
Civic  Federation,  by  managers  of  the 
leading  department  stores,  and  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Retail  Clerks'  Union. 
The  testimony,  as  indicated  above,  was 
vitiated  to  a  large  extent  by  the  fact 
that  it  consisted  so  largely  of  charges 
and  denials.  Union  organizers  and  for- 
mer employes  of  department  stores  tes- 
tified to  violations  of  law,  and  low 
wages.  The  store  managers,  on  the 


other  hand,  presented  testimony  that  led 
one  of  the  Xew  York  papers — which, 
singularly  enough,  chose  to  accept  the 
statements  of  the  managers  instead  of 
those  of  the  employes — to  say,  "It's 
some  luck  to  be  a  saleswoman"  in  some 
of  the  leading  stores  of  New  York. 

Miss  Beeks,  speaking  of  the  investi- 
gation conducted  by  the  National  Civic 
Federation,  declared  that  instead  of 
finding  conditions  particularly  bad,  "un- 
suspected fine  points"  were  discovered. 
"Indeed,"  she  said,  "the  casual  observer 
might  think  that  nothing  remained  to  be 
done."  Nevertheless  she  had  a  list  of 
seven  or  more  conditions  which  she  de- 
clared constituted  the  chief  conditions 
in  need  of  correction.  This  list  included 
the  long  work  day,  slow  promotion,  sys- 
tem of  fining  and  docking,  no  dismissal 
notice  to  the  rank  and  file,  lack  of*  fire 
preventives,  lack  of  -rest  rooms  for 
women,  and  no  general  pj*n  for  vaca- 
tions with  pay. 

There  was  considerable  testimony 
which  tended  to  substantiate  these  crit- 
icisms. Mrs.  Jeanette  Smith,  a  pleasant- 
faced  woman  of  mature  years,  went  on 
the  stand  and  declared  that  she  had 
worked  at  U'anamaker's  for  seventeen 
years.  She  received  $8  a  week  at  the 
beginning,  and  when  she  left  the  store 
on  December  24,  1913,  she  was  receiving 
$10  a  week.  Five  minutes  before  clos- 
ing time  on  that  day,  she  says  that  she 
was  approached  by  an  official  of  the 
store  and  told  that  her  services  were 
no  longer  required.  She  said  that  dur- 
ing the  course  of  her  seventeen  years' 
service,  she  had  been  late  at  the  store 
twice.  She  appealed  to  the  employment 
manager,  but  could  not  see  him.  She 
then  wrote  to  him  and  received  a  reply 
that  he  could  not  "create"  a  position 
for  her. 

Other  employes  who  had  had  similar 
experience  of  sudden  dismissal  testified, 
and  there  were  many  statements  of  low 
wages,  overtime  work,  and  the  violation 
of  the  fifty-four  hour  law  for  women. 

Benjamin  Gitlow,  president  of  the  Re- 
tail Clerks'  Union,  mentioned  a  spy  sys- 
tem which  he  said  is  in  operation  in 
most  of  the  stores  and  which  tends  to 
draw  employes  into  dishonest  practices. 
He  declared  that  the  detectives  in  the 
stores  have  to  make  good  and  they  en- 
tice employes  into  wrong-doing  in  order 
to  make  a  record. 

As  to  the  efficiency  of  store  employes, 
he  declared  that  the  most  amazing  thing 
is  the  high  degree  of  efficiency  prevail- 
ing in  view  of  the  low  wages  paid.  "In 
no  other  occupation,"  he  declared,  "will 
you  find  people  of  so  high  a  caliber 
working  for  such  low  wages." 

Managers  .in<i  other  officials  from 
Wanamaker's.  McCreery's,  Gimbel's, 
Bloomingdale's.  Namm's  in  Brooklyn, 
and  Altaian's  testified  as  to  conditions 
in  their  stores.  Leslie  Graff,  manager 
of  Altman's  testified  that  none  of  the 
saleswomen  in  that  store  received  less 
than  $9  a  week.  The  president  of 
McCreery's  said  that,  including  commis- 
sions, the  average  wage  paid  to  sales- 
women in  his  store  was  as  high  as  $13.50 
a  week.  At  Bloomingdale's,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  representative  of  the  store 
stated  that  there  were  208  out  of  368 
saleswomen  employed  who  get  below  $8 ; 


and  Benjamin  H.  Namm  testified  that 
out  of  416  saleswomen,  146  get  less  than 
$8  a  week  and  238  receive  less  than  $9. 

The  most  interesting  testimony  had 
to  do  with  the  attitude  of  the  depart- 
ment stores  toward  unionism.  It  is  well- 
known  that  the  organizers  of  the  Retail 
Clerks'  Union  have  been  harassed  in  a 
number  of  ways  in  their  attempt  to  hold 
meetings  in  the  street  outside  of  the 
stores,  when  the  employes  are  leaving. 
Several  dismissed  employes  testified  that 
they  had  been  discharged  for  belonging 
to  unions.  All  the  store  officials  who 
appeared,  however,  declared  that  they 
were  not  opposed  to  unionism.  But  on 
cross-examination  most  of  them  ad- 
mitted that  they  were  indifferent  to 
the  organization  of  unions  only  when 
unions  conducted  themselves  "properly." 

Preston  D.  Lynn,  manager  of  John 
\Vanamaker  stores,  said  that  he  was  not 
opposed  to  unionism  so  long  as  propa- 
ganda work  was  not  carried  on  within 
the  store.  An  employe,  however,  who 
has  recently  been  dismissed,  declared 
that  he  wa.s  told  that  his  services  were 
no  longer  required  because  he  had  been 
giving  information  about  the  store  to 
the  union.  The  store  had  no  objection 
to  his  belonging  to  the  union,  he  was 
told,  but  he  must  not  give  any  informa- 
tion. "That,"  said  the  witness,  "is  like 
telling  me  that  I  can  go  to  church,  but 
must  not  pray." 

Percy  Straus  of  Macy  &  Co.,  said  that 
when  he  came  out  of  college  he  believed 
in  unions  and  h«  believes  in  them,  theo- 
retically, still,  but  that  as  a  practical 
matter,  he  does  not  favor  them. 

Leslie  Graff  was  questioned  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  about  the  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  of  which  he  was  sec- 
retary for  seven  years.  The  association 
keeps  a  complete  list  of  employes  of  dif- 
ferent members,  Mr.  Graff  testified. 
Whenever  an  employe  leaves  the  employ 
of  any  of  its  members,  his  name  is  sent 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  Dry  Goods 
Association,  together  with  his  record  and 
the  reason  for  his  leaving  the  service. 
If  he  is  discharged,  the  reason  for  that 
is  given.  Then,  when  the  employe  seeks 
a  position  in  any  other  store  in  the  as- 
sociation, headquarters  are  called  up, 
and  the  record  is  immediately  secured 
for  the  benefit  of  the  store  where  the 
application  is  made.  It  is  not  a  black 
list,  Mr.  Graff  insisted;  and  he  said  that 
no  entry  would  be  made  on  any  of  the 
cards  that  an  employe  had  been  dis- 
charged on  account  of  belonging  to  the 
unions.  If,  however,  the  employe  were 
a  "disturber"  or  a  "disorganizer,"  the 
facts  would  be  duly  entered. 


TO  DEFEND  WORKIIMGMEN 

The  International  Defense  Workers' 
Conference  has  been  recently  organized 
in  New  York  city  to  secure  funds  and 
publicity  for  the  defense  of  workers. 
"We  shall  use  our  power,"  states  the 
platform,  "to  save  from  illegal  convic- 
tion agitators  whom  the  powers  of  capi- 
tal are  to  railroad  to  prison  on  a  false 
charge,  also  to  secure  acquittal  for  those 
actually  guilty  of  transgressing  the  law 
in  the  interest  of  the  emancipation  of 
the  working  class." 
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TRAINING  SCHOOL    FOR 
WOMEN  ORGANIZERS 


WITH  THE  COMING  of  its  first 
two  pupils,  one  from  Kansas  City  and 
the  other  from  Baltimore,  the  Training 
School  for  Organizers,  recently  establish- 
ed in  Chicago  by  the  National  Women's 
Trade  Union  League,  has  begun  work 
in  earnest.  These  two  girls,  both  by  a 
coincidence  connected  with  the  brewing 
industry,  one  in  the  bottling  of  beer  and 
the  other  in  the  making  of  corks  for 
such  bottles,  have  come  to  receive  a  three 
months'  training  in  the  work  of  organiz- 
ing of  girls  and  women.  Both  these 
young  women  have  had  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  labor  movement,  as  lead- 
ers in  their  respective  trades,  and  now 
seek  training  which  will  make  that  ex- 
perience more  valuable. 

The  training  is  made  possible  for  the 
Kansas  City  girl  through  the  Industrial 
Council  of  that  city  granting  her  a  leave 
of  absence  on  full  pay  and  to  the  Balti- 
more girl  by  a  scholarship  from  the 
Woman's  Trade  Union  League  of  her 
city. 

Every  week  brings  to  the  office  of  the 
league  requests  for  women  organi/.ers  to 
be  sent  into  the  field,  from  California 
to  Pennsylvania.  It  was  to  cope  with  this 
situation  that  the  biennial  convention  of 
the  league,  held  at  St.  Louis  last  June, 
authorized  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Training  School  for  Organizers. 

To  quote  the  words  of  the  president  in 
her  report  to  the  convention :  "There 
are  two  facts  which  stand  out  above  all 
others  in  the  present  industrial  movement 
in  America:  The  first  is  the  ever  in- 
creasing number  of  women  entering 
every  trade,  and  the  second  is  the  suc- 
cessful social  uprisings  of  the  workers  in 
the  sweated  industries.  These  two  facts 
point  to  the  need  of  the  hour:  training 
for  and  in  organization  among  women 
and  girls. 

"In  all  these  strikes,  women  and  girls 
have  been  in  the  majority,  and  unless  we 
equip  ourselves  for  definite  training  in 
organization  work  we  will  not  be  able  to 
hold  what  has  been  gained  through  suf- 
fering and  hardship  and  imprisonment 
during  the  strikes.  All  of  us  know  that 
the  task  after  a  strike  is  the  constructive 
work  of  organization,  and  it  is  idle  to 
think  that  this  work  can  be  done  without 
organizers.  No  group  of  people  can 
hold  what  they  have  won  in  the  way  of 
fairer  conditions  except  by  their  cour- 
age, initiative  and  vigilance  and  ^  their 
trained  capacity  to  stand  together." 

The  work  of  the  school  has  been  di- 
vided into  field  and  classroom  work.  The 
field  work,  which  is  done  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  presidents  and  organizers 
of  the  local  leagues,  consists  of  participa- 
tion in  whatever  work  of  organization^ 
under  way.  The  pupils  assist  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  cards  calling  meetings,  and 
take  part  in  the  meetings  themselves. 
They  are  given  practice  and  instruction 
in  the  taking  and  adjusting  grievances, 
and  in  presenting  them  to  employers. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  division  of 
the  work  is  the  class  in  public  speaking. 
This  class  is  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Nelson  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  other  working  girls  to  the  num- 
ber of  thirty  were  admitted.  The  school 


offers  instruction  in  the  history  of  the 
labor  and  woman  movements,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe;  drill  in 
written  and  spoken  English,  and  a  course 
in  economics.  The  students  are  also  put  in 
touch  with  current  protective  legislation 
for  women,  with  the  means  of  keeping  in 
touch  with  it.  and  with  the  methods  of 
obtaining  and  holding  such  legislation. 
Lessons  in  bookkeeping  and  accounting 
are  also  given,  as  well  as  instruction  in 
the  keeping  of  minutes,  writing  of  re- 
ports, etc.  Evening  lectures  and  round 
table  discussions  are  held  once  a  week. 
Correspondence  courses  in  those  subjects 
in  which  it  is  deemed  possible  will  be 
undertaken. 


employes  in  the  stores  lost  all  their  sav- 
ings with  little  if  any  chance  of  redress. 
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EW    YORK   HITS  AT   COMPUL- 
SORY "MUTUAL  BENEFIT" 


IF  THE  White  bill,  recently 
passed  by  the  New  York  Legislature, 
accomplishes  the  purpose  of  its  backers, 
department  stores  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  compel  their  employes  to  contribute 
to  compulsory  "mutual  benefit  associa- 
tions," so  called,  maintained  by  the 
stores. 

The  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
on  March  19,  and  is  an  amendment  in 
the  form  of  an  additional  section  to  the 
state  labor  laws.  The  prohibitory  par- 
agraph reads  as  follows: 

"A  corporation  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  operating  a  mercantile  estab- 
lishment shall  not  by  deduction  from 
salary,  compensation  or  wages,  by  di- 
rect payment  or  otherwise,  compel  any 
employe  in  such  mercantile  establish- 
ment to  contribute  to  a  benefit  or  in- 
surance fund  maintained  or  managed 
for  the  employes  of  such  establish- 
ment by  such  corporation,  or  by  other 
corporation  or  person :  and  every  con- 
tract or  agreement  whereby  such  con- 
tribution is  exacted  shall  be  absolutely 
void." 

Any  corporation  violating  the  act  is 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  $100,  recoverable 
by  the  person  aggrieved,  and  any  di- 
rector, officer  or  agent  who  compels  an 
employe  to  make  a  contribution  in  vio- 
lation of  the  law  is  declared  to  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

The  history  of  legislation  in  regard  to 
hours  of  work  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  only  effective  laws  of  the  sort  are 
those  which  provide  that  the  employer 
shall  neither  require  nor  permit  the  em- 
ploye to  work  more  than  the  legal  num- 
ber of  hours.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
White  bill,  which  is  drawn  in  similar 
form,  does  not  enjoin  the  employer  from 
permitting  employes  to  pay  any  moneys 
to  a  fund  which  is  controlled  by  the 
store,  or  to  which  the  store  has  access. 

The  State  Factory  Investigating  Com- 
mission and  the  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Clerks'  Association  were  active  in  se- 
curing the  passage  of  the  bill,  which 
followed  closely  on  the  heels  of  the  dis- 
closures regarding  the  Henry  Siegel 
store  benefit  associations  and  the  loss 
of  thousands  of  dollars  by  the  store 
clerks.  All  three  of  the  Siegel  stores 
which  failed  this  winter  used  funds  be- 
longing to  the  benefit  associations  with- 
out giving  security.  Consequently  the 


FOR  BETTER  FACTORY  INSPECTION 

The  New  York  State  Labor  Depart- 
ment has  made  a  change  in  the  cards  to 
be  filled  out  by  factory  and  mercantile 
inspectors  which  should  not  only  result 
in  releasing  50  per  cent  more  time  for 
actual  field  work,  but  should  weed  out 
in  short  order  the  inspector  who  is  not 
familiar  with  his  job. 

The  old  system  required  a  statement 
upon  every  point  of  the  law,  whether 
violated  or  not,  made  out  on  a  large 
card.  From  this  a  condensed  summary 
was  made  on  a  second  card  and  both 
forms  forwarded  to  the  labor  depart- 
ment's office.  Where  there  was  a  vio- 
lation of  the  child  labor  law,  it  some- 
times meant  that  two  extra  cards  had 
to  be  filled  out.  The  inspectors  claimed 
that  it  took  them  about  three  hours  to 
write  up  the  results  of  four  hours'  work. 

The  new  form  practically  requires  a 
report  of  violation  only,  which  may  be 
entered  directly  on  the  card  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  central  office,  without  du- 
plication and  which  presupposes  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  labor  law. 

To  cover  any  advantage  there  may  be 
in  specifying  all  points  of  the  law  for 
the  purpose  of  a  check  list,  a  reference 
card  carried  in  the  inspector's  book  is 
supplied. 

The  change  is  directly  in  line  with  a 
recommendation  made  in  the  second  re- 
port of  the  State  Factory  Investigating 
Commission. 


FROWNS  ON  PIECE  WORK 

Judge  Jacob  Trieber,  of  the  United 
States  District  Court,  has  ruled  that  the 
payment  of  wages  on  the  day-labor 
plan  is  preferable,  and  has  also  decided 
that  it  is  proper  for  the  receivers  of  the 
Missouri  and  North  Arkansas  Railroad 
to  treat  with  the  men  as  a  shop  feder- 
ation. These  views  were  expressed  at 
a  hearing  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  at  which 
the  receivers  for  the  railroad  urged  the 
introduction  of  the  piece  work  plan, 
which  was  protested  against  by  the 
workers. 

The  receivers  expressed  a  willingness 
to  treat  with  the  various  craft  organiza- 
tions, but  were  unwilling  to  recognize 
the  shop  federation.  In  both  these  in- 
stances the  men  were  upheld  by  the 
court. 


MASSACHUSETTS  48-HOUR  BILL  DEFEATED 

The  Massachusetts  Legislature  has 
killed  a  bill  to  provide  a  forty-eight 
hour  week  for  women  workers  in  that 
state.  The  bill  was  presented  on  peti- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  state  branch 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
but  its  advocates  were  unable  to  secure 
the  thirty  votes  necessary  for  a  roll- 
call. 

During  1914,  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  taken  its  place  beside  the  state  of 
Washington  in  limiting  the  working 
hours  of  women  to  forty-eight  a  \veek> 


CIVICS 


MAKING    THE 

WHOLE  CITY 

BEAUTIFUL 


/Tn/K\S  of  Riverside,  Cal.,  believe 
^~*  that  American  cities  ought  to  be 
made  more  attractive  in  their  en- 
tirety, not  merely  in  spots,  as  is  so  fre- 
quently done.  They  became  convinced 
that  through  general  tree  planting  much 
could  be  done  to  beautify  all  parts  of 
the  city — the  less  prominent  streets 
where  the  poorer  citizens  dwell  as  well 
as  the  avenues  of  the  well-to-do. 

government  took  charge  of  all 
street  tree  planting  and  care,  and  under 
the  supervision  of  a  tree  warden  over 
15,000  trees  have  been  planted  during 
the  first  few  years  of  this  special  effort. 
Eight  or  nine  other  California  cities 
have  followed  suit. 


AVENUE  OF  PALMS   AND   PEP- 
PER TREES-WHAT    EARLY 
PLANTING  ACCOMPLISHED 
FOR  ONE  RIVERSIDE 
STREET 

A  STREET   BEFORE  THE   TREE 

PLANTING  CAMPAIGN  AND 

HOW  IT  LOOKED 

AFTERWARD 


Tree  planting  led  to  other  efforts  to- 
ward beautifying  streets.  Parking  be- 
tween sidewalk  and  road  was  improved 
and  this  in  turn  has  stimulated  the  de- 
velopment and  care  of  lawns. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  two 
leading  women's  clubs  established  a  joint 
committee  for  civic  improvement.  Un- 
kempt places  and  vacant  lots  were  shown 
to  the  people  at  large  through  the  news- 
papers and  stcreopticon  views  at  a  large 
mass  meeting.  Public  sentiment  made 
effective  its  demand  for  cleanliness  and 
order. 

•.  ors  were  few  in  large  sections, 
•ily  inhabited  by  working  people. 
Five  thousand  rose-bushes  were  secured 
and  distributed  to  about  a  thousand  such 
homes.  The  children  were  especially  in- 
terested in  securing  and  planting  these 
bushes.  The  committee  has  also  dis- 


tributed   10,'HKi  chrysanthemum   plants. 

Commercial,   civic  and  social   organi- 
zations   have    co-operated  heartily,  and 


the  interest  of  high  school  boys  and 
girls  was  secured  through  prizes  for  es- 
says on  civic  improvement. 
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NATIONAL    CIVIC    HALL — PEACE    MEMORIAL    TO    WASHINGTON 

Design  by  Tracy  and  Swartwout,  New  York.    Chosen  by  a  jury  of  award  consisting  of   Philip  Sawyer,   Charles   A.   Platt,   and 
Walter   Cook,    from   designs   and   plans   submitted  by  thirteen  leading  architects  in  competition. 


w 


ASHINGTON 
CIVIC  HALL 


MEMORIAL 


A  NATIONAL  civic  hall  as  a  peace 
memorial  to  Washington  is  planned  by 
the  Ge-orge  Washington  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation. A  site  valued  at  half  a  million 
dollars  was  set  apart  by  Congress  a  year 
ago.  It  is  on  the  Mall  next  to  the  new 
national  museum  building. 

The  association  has  set  out  to  raise 
$2,500,000.  The  plans  for  the  building 
are  to  be  approved  by  the  Commission 
on  Fine  Arts  and  the  building  and  its 
endowment  is  to  be  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute.  Construction  is 
not  to  be  undertaken  until  $1,000,000  is 
raised.  It  is  reported  that  $500,000  has 
already  been  pledged,  of  which  $148,- 
000  is  in  hand. 

Among  other  features  the  building  is 
to  have  an  auditorium  seating  6,000,  and 
smaller  halls  with  committee  rooms  ad- 
jacent, to  accommodate  world  congresses 
of  a  scientific,  educational  or  public  wel- 
fare nature.  It  will  also  provide,  rent 
free,  offices  for  organizations  and  so- 
cieties of  national  scope  along  patriotic, 
educational,  scientific  "or  public  welfare 
lines,  provided  such  organizations  con- 
tribute adequately  toward  the  cost  of  the 


building  and  its  endowment. 

Thirty-five  governors  have  promised 
co-operation  and  a  campaign  has  been 
inaugurated  to  secure  proportionate  con- 
tributions from  the  various  states.  The 
president  of  the  association  is  Mrs. 
Henry  F.  Dimock  of  Boston  and  Wash- 
ington, and  the  general  secretary  is 
George  Milbank  Hersey,  44  Bromfield 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  SETBACK   FOR   PHILADELPHIA 
HOUSING  INSPECTION 

LAST  JULY,  nearly  a  year  ago,  the 
governor  of  Pennsylvania  signed  a  hous- 
ing law  for  first-class  cities.  This  law 
discontinued  the  three  divisions  of  drain- 
age, nuisance  and  tenement  house  in- 
spection in  the  Philadelphia  Bureau  of 
Health,  and  established  in  place  of  them 
one  division  entitled,  the  Division  of 
Housing  and  Sanitation. 

On  January  1,  1914,  the  acting  direc- 
tor of  health  notified  the  heads  of  the 
three  old  divisions  that  their  offices  no 
longer  existed,  and  in  place  of  them 
appointed  a  chief  of  the  new  division. 
At  the  same  time  he  continued  the  ser- 
vices of  some  sixty  inspectors  of  the 
three  old  divisions,  assigning  them  to 
duties  in  the  new  division. 


At  once  the  City  Councils,  which  have 
throughout  been  controlled  by  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Blankenburg  reform  ad- 
ministration, decided  not  to  supply 
funds  for  the  Division  of  Housing  and 
Sanitation.  Instead,  they  made  the 
customary  appropriation  for  the  three 
old  divisions,  which  the  acting  director 
had  declared  defunct.  The  dispute  was 
taken  into  the  courts  and  the  action  of 
the  administration  was  sustained  in  the 
lower  court,  but  an  appeal  was  taken  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  Meanwhile  the 
heads  of  the  three  old  divisions  awaited 
the  outcome  at  leisure,  while  the  head 
and  other  employes  of  the  new  division 
awaited  the  outcome  at  work.  The  city, 
however,  paid  none  of  the  salaries  in 
question. 

Finally,  after  nearly  six  months'  wait- 
ing, the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the 
old  divisions  were  still  in  existence. 
Thereupon  three  desks  were  reopened 
and  one  was  closed,  and  salary  checks 
for  the  three  were  drawn  on  the  city 
treasury.  The  court  in  reaching  this 
decision  held  that  no  appropriation  hav- 
ing been  made  for  the  salaries  of  em- 
ployes in  the  Division  of  Housing  and 
Sanitation  there  was  no  fund  upon  which 
warrants  could  be  drawn  but  that  ap- 


IN  LINE  FOR  CITIZENSHIP 

Rochester  is  the  latest  city  to  un- 
.dertake  the  training  of  aliens  for 
citizenship.  Evening  classes  are  held 
"to  teach  coming  Americans  to  speak, 
read  and  write  the  English  language; 
to  give  practical  information;  to  pre- 
pare for  intelligent  ana  patriotic  cit- 
izenship; to  make  .the  foreign-born 
familiar  with  our  laws,  customs  and 
home  ideals,  our  great  Americans  and 
the  fundamental  facts  of  our  his- 
tory." 

The  men  shown  here  have  just 
taken  out  their  first  papers  of  citi- 
zenship and  each  has  been  presented 
with  a  small  American  flag  by  Presi- 
dent John  Warrant  Castleman  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  Charles  E. 
Finch  who  is  in  charge  of  the  work 
in  English  and  citizenship. 
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propriations  to  the  old  division  were 
valid.  The  court  also  decided  that  the 
law  creating  the  new  division  was  de- 
fective in  that  it  did  not  provide  when 
it  should  go  into  effect,  how  the  Division 
of  Sanitation  and  Housing  should  be  or- 
ganized and  by  whom,  or  who  should 
determine  the  number  of  inspectors  to 
be  appointed  and  the  salaries  to  be  paid 
them.  The  inference,  according  to  the 
court,  is  that  the  City  Councils  must 
take  the  initiative.  As  they  did  not  act, 
there  was  no  organization  of  the  Divis- 
ion of  Housing  and  Sanitation. 

The  purpose  of  the  law  was  to  con- 
solidate three  branches  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment whose  work  overlapped  and  to 
reorganize  them  on  a  more  efficient 
basis.  The  Philadelphia  Housing  Com- 
mission, which  was  largely  instrumental 
in  drafting  and  securing  the  enactment 
of  the  law,  is  attempting  to  institute 
proceedings  through  the  district  attor- 
ney's office  to  compel  councils  to  ap- 
propriate the  money  for  the  new  divis- 
ion. The  basis  for  its  suit  is  the  opinion 
delivered  by  Frank  P.  Prichard  and 
John  G.  Johnson,  leaders  of  the  Phila- 
delphia bar,  that  the  law  in  question  im- 
poses upon  councils  the  specific  duty  of 
maintaining  the  division  and  that  the 
performance  of  this  duty  can  be  legally 
compelled.  The  secretary  of  the  Hous- 
ing Commission,  Bernard  J.  Newman, 
says  that  the  Supreme  Court  went  out 
of  its  way  to  hand  down  an  opinion  as 
to  the  status  of  the  law  which  had  the 
result  of  throwing  out  of  court  pro- 
ceedings brought  by  advocates  of  the 
law. 

THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  AND  THE 
TOWN  HISTOIO  K\HlUIT-By 
Mibel  Riintiord  Hiinct,  Lihririin 

Fr««  Public  Library.  IIIMJI  N.  J. 

A  RARE  opportunity  for  public 
service  by  town  libraries  is  to  be  found 
in  local  history  exhibitions.  Building 
up  such  an  exhibit  will  bring  into  close 
relationship  the  various  community 
forces  and  will,  in  re-creating  past  as- 
sociations, awaken  new  loyalty  and  re- 
sponsibility. It  will  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  and  absorbing  all 
that  is  good  from  out  the  old  order,  and 
of  developing  whit  is  best  in  the  new. 

towns  grow  by  periods.  Let 
us  take  for  example,  a  certain  New 
Jersey  town  or  group  of  three  towns, 
which  a  successful  history  exhibit 
was  recently  held  in  the  library.  There 
were  the  periods  of  early  Indian  history, 
white  settlement,  and  Revolution.  Quiet 
growth  and  simple  home  living  followed. 
With  the  building  of  the  railroad,  came 
new  activity  and  expansion.  Then  came 
the  civil  war,  followed  by  a  second  per- 
iod of  quiet  growth  and  assimilation. 
The  establishment  of  a  silk  mill,  the 
coming  of  the  foreign  laborer  and  the 
settlement  of  Armenians,  Syrians  and 
Italians  in  colonies,  herald  the  arrival 
of  the  immigrant  problem.  The  exhibit 
should  correlate  these  periods  and  serve 
purposes  historical,  social  and  civic. 

History  exhibits  also  offer  opportunity 
for   exchange   of    institutional    interests 
co-operation.     Friendship   between 
institutions  is  an  essential  for  co-opera- 
tive achievement.    Nowhere  is  this  more 


necessary  than  in 
the  suburban  town 
where  factions  and 
petty  jealousies  or 
personal  exploitation 
have  so  many  and 
various  destructive 
possibilities. 

The  difference  in 
suburban  and  metro- 
politan outlook  is 
amusingly  illustrat- 
ed by  the  following 
true  story.  In  get- 
ting up  a  subscrip- 
tion for  fain-  books 
for  some  poor  Syr*, 
ian  children,  a 
young  tutor  appeal- 
ed to  her  two  small 
pupils  for  contribu- 
tions from  their  per- 
s  o  n  a  1  allowances. 
They  were  French " 
children  and  very 
carefully  brought 
up.  With  a  sigh 
each  drew  from  her 
little  purse  the  prec- 
ious weekly  quarter. 
"We  would  much 
rather  give  fairy 
stories  to  those  Syr- 
ian children  if  they 
hadn't  stolen  our 
watermelons,"  they 
declared. 

In  a  small  tnwn 
each  man's  right 
hand  neighbor 
knows  exactly  what 
his  left  hand  neigh- 
bor does.  In  a  large 
city  there  are  just 
as  many  if  not  more 
metaphorical  melons 
stolen  but  we  do  not 
know  the  thief. 

The  town  exhibit 
offers  an  effective 
channel  for  town 
betterment. 


STREET  LIGHTING 


THE:PRIM  ^MINISTRY  IN  AMKKICA 

Such  is  the  way  in  which  civic  secre- 
taryship as  puMic  service  is  character- 
ized by  Edward  J.  Ward,  social  center 
adviser  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Recognizing  that  the  great  present  need 
in  social  center  development  is  leader- 
ship, a  conference  has  been  called  by 
the  Wisconsin  state  superintendent  of 
schools  to  meet  at  Madison,  July  2-3. 

A  preliminary  conference  will  be 
held  June  19  and  20  at  which  Margaret 
Woodrow  Wilson,  Dr.  William  H.  Allen, 
Zona  Gale  and  others  interested  in  so- 
cial center  development  are  expected  to 
be  present. 

CORNELL  CITIZENSHIP  COURSE 

The  course  on  citizenship  established 
at  Cornell  on  the  initiative  of  a  group 
of  alumni  and  alumnae,  described  in 
THE  SURVEY  for  March  21,  is  to  be  re- 
peated next  year.  There  are  also  plans 
to  make  it  permanent.  Prof.  Walter  F. 
Willcox,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
course  this  year,  recently  sent  to  Presi- 


dent Schurman  a  report  indicating  the 
stimulating  and  broadening  influence 
which  the  course  had  upon  the  under- 
graduates in  attendance  upon  it.  The 
I  registration  was  120.  Many  of  the 
^tudents  told  of  social  work  which  they 
had  undertaken  in  their  home  towns, 
suggested  by  the  various  lectures. 

TRAVELING  CITY  PLANNING   EXHIBITION 

Above  is  shown  one  panel  in  the  exhi- 
bition which  is  now  visiting  various  cities 
throughout  the  country,  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  American  City  Bureau  of 
Xew  York.  It  has  already  been  in  New 
York  city,  Jersey  City,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles  and  other  places. 

There  are  152  panels,  showing  what 
city  planning  means,  the  site,  communi- 
cation, health  and  sanitation,  guarding 
against  disaster,  public  convenience, 
recreation,  education,  encouragement  of 
industry,  suburban  development,  public 
control  of  private  activity,  city  planning 
procedure,  financial  aspects  of  city 
planning. 
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SKETCHING  CLASS  IN   HISTORIC  COPP  S   HILL  BURYING  GROUND,  BOSTON — THE  ONLY  PLAY- 
GROUND THESE   CHILDREN    HAVE 


A 


N  "APARTMENT"  SCHOOL    FOR    MENTALLY    DEFI- 
CIENT BOYS— BY  ADA  M.  FITTS 

SUPERVISER  OF  SPECIAL  CLASSES,  BOSTON 


OUT  IN  THE  North  End  of  Bos- 
ton an  apartment  originally  arranged 
in  six  rooms  with  a  laundry  in  the  base- 
ment has  undergone  some  novel  remod- 
elling. By  removing  partitions,  building 
shelves  around  the  walls,  introducing 
benches  and  a  few  similar  touches  it 
has  been  converted  into — not  a  sweat- 
shop, but  a  school  for  some  of  Boston's 
mentally  deficient  boys. 

Boston  was  one  of  the  first  Ameri- 
can cities  to  provide  special  classes  for 
mentally  defective  children,  two  being 
formed  in  1899.  The  city  now  has 
thirty  classes  with  nearly  500  children 
in  attendance.  Great  care  is  taken  to 
select  only  improvable  cases.  Unim- 
provable ones  are  gradually  being  plac- 
ed in  the  state  schools  for  feeble-minded 
at  Waverly  and  Wrentham. 

In  Boston,  as  in  many  other  cities,  the 
special  class  has  usually  occupied  a 
room  in  an  elementary  school  building 
and  has  cared  for  the  mentally  deficient 
children  of  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
In  1912  an  attempt  was  made  to  work 
out  the  so-called  "center"  plan. 

Under  -the  leadership  of  Helen  E. 
Mead  such  a  center  was  established  in 
an  apartment  house  in  a  district  in  the 
North  End  having  a  school  member- 
ship of  over  2,000  boys.  Twenty-five 
children  were  selected  and  two  teach- 
ers provided. 

The  equipment  of  this  center  differs 
from  that  of  the  usual  schoolroom.  In- 
stead of  desks  and  chairs  ordinary 
kitchen  tables  and  chairs  are  used. 
These  tables  have  been  cut  down,  the 
drawers  removed  and  boards  nailed  in 
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their  places  thus  converting  them  into 
serviceable  desks.  All  this  work  was 
done  by  the  boys  with  the  assistance  of 
pupil  teachers.  The  table  serves  as  a 
desk,  a  lunch  table,  a  couch  and  as  it  is 
unpainted,  as  a  demonstration  for  clean- 
liness, for  the  boys  scrub  it. 

The  kitchen  has  been  fitted  up  by  the 
boys  with  shelves  around  the  room.  On 
these  shelves  are  25  wash  basins  and 
underneath  towels  and  face  cloths. 
There  are  individual  cups,  combs, 
brushes,  tooth  brushes,  nail  brushes, 
soap  and  looking  glasses.  Each  child 
has  a  number  and  all  the  things  he  uses 
are  marked.  Time  has  proved  that 
the  boys  like  to  be  clean  and  a  marked 
effect  on  behavior  has  resulted. 

A  lunch  is  served  daily  for  two  cents 
and  free  to  the  boys  who  sweep  and 
wash  the  halls  and  sanitaries.  The 
lunch  consists  of  a  sandwich  made  of 


THE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE 

Written  by  a  mentally  deficient  girl  of  fourteen 

trying  to  do  third  grade  primary  work 

in  a  Boston  school 

/  am  a  girl  who  would  like  to 
have  more  brans  then  1  have  got 
because  a  branns  is  a  very  good 
then  to  have  to  work  by  and  to 
sec  by  and  to  '  hear  by.  Some 
pcpoles  have  a  very  good  brans 
and  some  pcpoles  have  very  sleepy 
brans  indeed  but  I  would  like  a 
smart  brans.  I  would  not  like  to 
have  the  brans  that  I  have  got 
any  longer. 


crackers  or  homemade  bread  spread  with 
peanut  butter,  fruit  of  some  kind,  nuts, 
raisins,  and  occasionally  a  lump  of 
sugar.  The  drink  is  a  cup  of  cocoa 
made  with  malted  milk.  Many  of  the 
children  come  to  school  without  break- 
fast. It  is  not  strange  that  at  half  past 
nine  they  are  more  interested  in  a  sand- 
wich than  a  book. 

The  work  after  morning  lunch  is 
largely  individual.  The  purpose  is  to 
teach  these  boys  to  do  a  few  things 
well:  writing  their  names,  measuring. 
counting,  spelling  or  word  study,  read- 
ing, drawing,  modelling,  telling  time, 
oral  language  interspersed  with  physi- 
cal exercises.  Eleven  o'clock  brings  a 
short  period  of  play  out  of  doors,  after 
which  the  school  work  is  continued  till 
noon. 

A  large  number  of  these  children  eat 
on  the  street  so  it  is  no  hardship  for 
them  to  re-enter  school  about  one 
o'clock.  They  do  manual  work  until 
1 :30,  then  wash  their  hands  and  go  to 
the  class  room  to  rest.  What  seems  to 
the  careless  observer  laziness  in  these 
children  is  in  reality  fatigue,  the  effect 
of  late  hours,  overcrowded  sleeping 
quarters  and  poor  ventilation.  Often 
half  of  the  children  sleep  at  this  rest 
period.  Those  who  do  not  are  taught 
to  close  their  eyes  while  the  teacher 
reads  or  tells  a  story,  but  for  all  there  is 
almost  complete  relaxation. 

After  the  rest  period  two  boys  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age  come 
from  the  neighboring  North  Bennet 
Street  Industrial  School  to  act  as  pupil 
teachers,  a  position  which  they  consider 
an  honor.  They  do  excellent  work 
without  compensation  and  are  much  in- 
terested in  the  progress  of  their  pupils. 
A  general  oversight  is  kept  by  the 
teachers  but  so  little  is  needed  that  they 
can  carry  on  basketry,  weaving,  caning, 
modelling  and  brass  work  in  an  adjoin- 
ing room.  Later  comes  the  cleaning  of 
the  manual  training  room,  putting  rooms 
in  order  and  recess.  From  3.00  to  3.30, 
four  days  in  a  week,  oral  work,  sense 
training,  observation  lessons  out-of- 
doors  or  gardening  are  carried  on.  On 
Wednesday  afternoon  the  last  half  hour 
is  used  for  a  bath  at  the  Municipal  Bath 
House. 

There  are  obvious  advantages  in  this 
"center"  plan.  In  a  crowded  district  the 
mentally  deficient  may  be  classified  and 
those  of  a  lower  grade  of  development 
may  be  given  the  form  of  instruction 
best  adapted  to  their  needs  while  the 
more  improvable  types  may  make  more 
rapid  advancement.  The  older  may  be 
separated  from  the  younger  and  sexes 
may  be  separated  in  the  older  groups. 
The  teachers  may  specialize  in  the  sub- 
jects they  are  best  fitted  to  teach,  one 
taking  all  the  manual  training,  another 
the  games  and  physical  training,  and  so 
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on.  Thus  through  constant  co-operation 
they  may  work  out  their  problem  for  the 
good  of  all. 

As  the  special  class  children  reach 
the  age  for  leaving  school  the  need  of 
"follow-up  work"  becomes  urgent. 
Franklin  B.  Dyer,  superintendent  of 
schools  says:  "The  need  is  for  an 
institution  that  will  provide  this  over- 
sight, or  an  officer  who  will  watch  the 
career  of  each  graduate  and  act  as  ad- 
viser, who  will  consult  with  employers, 
co-operate  with  court  officials  and  in- 
stitutions and  continue  the  guidance 
and  control  begun  by  the  teachers.  This 
follow-up  work  will  eventually  be  one 
of  the  great  means  of  preventing  pau- 
perism, vagrancy,  crime  and  racial  de- 
generacy. Two  such  officers  have  been 
recently  appointed  in  New  York  city." 

The  "story  of  my  life"  printed  in 
another  column  is  one  of  the  strongest 
appeals  that  can  be  made  to  the  educa- 
tors of  the  country  to  secure  justice  for 
feebleminded  and  normal  children  alike. 


MEASURING    A    TRKK — OUT  OK   DOORS    IN- 
STRUCTION i  I.AV    1  H1IODS    ARE 
FEATURES    OF    THE    SCHOOL 
WORK 


SCHOOL    CHILDREN    AND    SEX     IDEALISM-BV    LUCY 
SPRAGli:  MITCHELL 
FORMERLY  DEAN  OF  WOMEN.  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 


THE  DISCUSSION  about  sex,  with 
its  usual  accompaniment  of  hysteria,  has 
found  its  way  from  the  stage,  the  novel, 
the  Sunday  supplement  and  the  medical 
journal  into  the  public  school.  There  it 
has  met  determined  opposition  on  the 
part  of  many  teachers  and  parents.  Part 
of  this  opposition  is  directed  against  the 
subject  itself;  part  against  the  method 
of  teaching.  A  clear  understanding  of 
the  basic  points  around  which  the  oppo- 
sition centers  may  clarify  the  problem 
and  suggest  a  solution. 

A  considerable  group  oppose  sex  edu- 
cation on  the  widest  of  all  grounds — that 
the  subject  itself  is  unsuited  to  a  child's 
comprehension.  These  feel  that  any  ref- 
erence to  the  subject  tends  to  arouse  un- 
desirable curiosity.  They  contend,  more- 
over, that  only  objective  knowledge  can 
be  taught  and  that  sex  knowledge  does  not 
necessarily  induce  the  proper  attitude  of 
mind,  nor  strengthen  the  moral  fiber,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  medical 
students,  though  better  informed,  are 
not  more  moral  than  others.  The  con- 
scientious parents  who  take  this  view 
really  believe  as  well  as  hope  that  their 
reticence  on  the  subject  means  corre- 
sponding ignorance  and  lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  their  children.  "Playing 
with  fire"  is  the  catch-word  of  this 
group. 

A  second  large  group  of  earnest  think- 
ers are  less  sweeping  in  their  condemna- 
tion. While  they  believe  that  some  sex 
instruction  should  be  given  children  to 
safeguard  their  health  and  to  help  them 
achieve  certain  ideals,  they  feel  that  such 
instruction  is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of 
parents.  This  group  .which  is  composed 
both  of  parents  afraid  for  their  children 
and  teachers  afraid  for  themselves,  pass 
by  as  hopeless  the  children  who  have  no 
parents  or  inadequate  ones.  Even  if  the 
school  could  give  sex  education  success- 
fully, they  would  consider  such  teaching 
inappropriate  and  an  "invasion  of  the 
home." 


The  third  group— the  most  liberal  and 
the  smallest  wish  the  school  "to  do 
cthing,"  luit  cannot  agree  among 
themselves  as  to  just  what  that  "some- 
thing" should  l>e.  What  instruction 
should  be  given?  How?  When  and  by 
whom?  Around  these  questions  the  storm 
centers.  The  value  of  "objective  infor- 
mation" which  may  mean  anything, 
from  symbolic  analogy  drawn  from  flow- 
ers, to  a  complete  course  in  sex  anato- 
my, physiology  and  even  embryology — is 
balanced  against  "subjective  instruction" 
— which  may  include  anything  from  per- 
il hygiene  to  a  presentation  of  the 
social  results  of  sexual  immorality  or  an 
attempt  to  ar»iiM-  an  ethical  response  in 
the  child.  The  naturalness  of  a  "biologi- 
cal approach"  is  discussed  as  opposed 
to  an  ethical  or  social  approach.  The 
difficulties  of  class-room  work,  with 
the  varying  standards  of  sophistica- 
tion due  to  conditions  of  the  home,  the 
street,  the  nationality  or  the  tempera- 
ment of  each  child,  are  weighed  against 
the  impracticability  and  expense  of  indi- 
vidual work.  The  desirability  of  mak- 
ing sure  that  a  child's  first  information 
be  clean  is  balanced  against  the  danger 
mg  premature  interests  and  ex- 
citements. The  limitations  of  the  ordi- 
nary grade  teacher,  because  of  lack  of 
training,  personality  and  time  are  set 
over  against  the  temporary,  superficial 
influence  of  a  "special  teacher"  and  the 
limelight  which  her  presence  must  throw 
on  the  subject. 

These  objections  and  scores  of  others 
almost  equally  upsetting  will  never  be 
satisfactorih  flowered,  I  believe,  whije 
they  are  stated  in  the  present  form.  It  is 
not  enough  to  say  that  every  bad  result 
which  can  !><•  foreseen  from  taking  action 
can  be  matchfi.  if  not  surpassed,  by  the 
bad  results  of  doing  nothing.  Back  of 
all  these  objections  there  lie  certain  com- 
mon mistrusts  The  first  mistrust  con- 
cerns the  subject :  the  second,  the  method 
of  teaching. 


I  believe  most  of  the  mistrust  of  the 
subject  would  disappear  if  we  could  stop 
thinking  of  sex  as  "a  subject"  and  regard 
it  as  an  aspect  of  a  hundred  subjects. 
We  know  that  history  includes  sex,  we 
know  it  is  woven  into  the  tissue  of  litera- 
ture and  art,  we  know  that  anatomy  ex- 
tends below  the  waist  we  know  that 
biology  and  sociology  and  psychology  all 
need  sex  to  interpret  some  of  their  most 
significant  aspects.  And  yet  when  we 
talk  about  sex.  we  pluck  it  out  from  its 
surroundings,  isolate  it,  throw  the  lime- 
light on  it.  and  then  wonder  that  it  is 
difficult  to  explain  to  children.  In  this 
artificial  way,  it  should  be  difficult  to 
teach  to  children  and  should  never  be 
taught  to  them  by  the  school  nor  by  any 
other  agency  or  person.  I  rejoice  in  the 
community's  healthy  suspicion  of  sex  as 
a  separate  subject. 

So,  too,  with  the  mistrust  of  the  meth- 
od of  teaching.  What  we  want  for  the 
child  is  sex  ideals.  No  one  is  satisfied 
with  giving  him  information,  though 
many  feel  that  sound  ideals  must  be 
based  upon  honest  information.  Now, 
ideals  we  all  feel  cannot  be  taught,  stan- 
dards cannot  be  formed,  attitudes  cannot 
be  achieved  through  the  present  class- 
room. To  form  ideals  one  must  take 
account  of  at  least  two  things,  first,  the 
child's  point  of  view — the  way  he  eval- 
uates matters,  the  things  he  cares  for 
and  why.  the  way  his  mind  works, — in 
technical  language,  child  psychology; 
second,  knowledge  of  the  chief  forces 
which  are  at  work  to  modify  or  mould 
the  child's  natural  outlook.  The  na- 
tionality, the  religion,  the  neighborhood, 
the  family  conditions,  including  the  so- 
cial, moral  and  economic  standards,  all 
determine  the  channels  which  a  child's 
mind  will  take.  In  Other  words,  the 
home  must  be  known  by  one  who  would 
attempt  to  foster  ideals. 

There  is  rapidly-growing  uneasiness 
because  the  present-day  school  takes  in- 
to account  neither  of  these  essentials  for 
standard  forming.  Child  psychology 
and  knowledge  of  the  home  are  patently 
absent  from  the  average  school-room. 
To  some  this  seems  desirable,  to  many 
unavoidable.  Those  who  hold  that  the 
school's  function  is  merely  the  clear  ex- 
position of  facts  have  some  slight  justifi- 
cation for  wishing  to  exclude  sex  instruc- 
tion. Still,  they  forget  the  value  of  an 
honest  attitude  toward  facts.  But  there 
?re  some — not  many.  I  fear — who  feel 
that  the  school's  inadequacy  in  the  mat- 
ter of  sex  instruction  is  but  an  example 
(so  glaring  and  pitiful  that  it  has  at  last 
been  seen  even  by  the  school  itself)  of  a 
fundamental  defect  in  most  of  our  school 
teaching.  These  acknwledge  that  the 
present  methods  of  teaching  would  not 
succeed  when  applied  to  problems  of 
sex.  But  instead  of  abandoning  the  sub- 
ject they  would  alter  the  method. 

When  these  rather  grandiloquent  sound- 
ing criticisms  are  applied  to  the  specific 
problem  of  sex  instruction,  what  is  the 
concrete  result?  It  is  impossible  to  say 
in  detail  without  actually  trying,  but  it  is 
possible  to  suggest  the  first  steps. 

To  begin  with,  the  curriculum  should 
be  surveyed  from  beginning  to  end  with 
a  view  to  seeing  not  where  information 
about  sex  could  be  inserted  but  where  it 
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has  been  cut  out  to  the  detriment  of  the 
subject  taught.  Sex  should  not  be  hunted 
for,  but  it  should  not  be  avoided  when 
it  occurs.  As  much  instruction  should  be 
given  as  each  subject,  by  its  nature,  de- 
mands in  order  to  be  intelligible  to  the 
child.  If  this  were  done,  I  think  it  would 
be  evident  that  almost  everything  we 
give  to  children  has  had  sex  cut  out  of  it, 
no  matter  how  greatly  this  surgery  may 
have  injured  the  subject.  History  has 
become  motiveless,  poetry  passionless,  art 
prudish,  anatomy  fragmentary,  civics  and 
ethics  pedantic  and  psychology  and  so- 
ciology and  economics  have  been  avoided 
or  so  transformed  that  their  anaemic  fig- 
ures are  hardly  recognized  as  human. 

Now  the  inevitable  tendency  of  this  is 
to  make  all  book-learning  meaningless  to 
the  child.  He  learns  neither  to  enjoy 
nor  interpret  the  life  around  him.  But 
the  evil  results  do  not  stop  here.  They 
might  if  the  child  were  what  the  school 
seems  to  assume  him  to  be — a  mere  re- 
ceptacle for  facts.  Even  if  he  were  it 
would  be  a  tragedy  to  give  him  only 
facts  with  the  breath  of  human  passion 
squeezed  out  of  them.  But  as  he  is  a 
sensitive  living  creature,  full  of  intricate 
impulses  and  desires  of  his  own  and 
played  upon  by  his  surroundings  to  a 
high  degree,  something  more  than  bore- 
dom happens.  He  sees  around  him 
"grown-ups"  who  have  inexplicable  stan- 
dards founded  upon  apparently  arbitrary 
principles.  He  senses  hidden  emotion  ly- 
ing behind  these  standards.  Dimly  he 
feels  they  are  hidden  because  of  some 
surreptitious  shame.  He  scorns  both  the 
emotions  and  the  cowards  who  will  not 
look  them  in  the  face. 

Then  perhaps  he  feels  a  disturbing 
emotion  in  himself.  Certainly  he  feels 
a  healthy  curiosity  about  other  people's 
emotions  and  the  physical  manifestations 
of  them.  He  notices  how  all  information 
is  given  to  him  expurgated.  He  fills  in 
the  asterisks  himself — sometimes  with  the 
help  of  a  discerning  but  rare  mother — 
usually  with  the  help  of  his  street  play- 
fellow. And  so  he  enters  into  his  heri- 
tage and  assumes  the  responsibility  of  be- 
getting children  of  his  own. 

The  school  is  not  to  blame  for  all  this, 
and  the  school  should  not  attempt  to  rem- 
edy it  all.  Parents,  teachers,  neighbors, 
writers — everyone  who  touches  life 
touches  sex  and  is  in  so  far  responsible 
for  the  common  attitude.  The  commu- 
nity as  a  whole  must  teach  sex  idealism 
by  facing  the  sex  question  whenever  it 
arises — frankly  and  positively.  It  arises 
inevitably  within  every  child.  It  may 
come  in  a  hundred  ways,  for  sex  affects 
a  hundred  parts  of  our  lives.  And  since 
it  can  not  be  avoided  it  must  be  met, 
however  and  whenever  it  arises,  and  by 
teachers  as  well  as  by  others. 

To  the  school  falls  the  charge  of  the 
child  during  the  period  of  the  awakening 
of  sex  consciousness.  If  the  child  has 
an  adequate  home  where  life  is  faced  rev- 
erently and  honestly  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  school  not  to  counteract  the  home's 
influence  by  prudery  and  not  to  give  the 
impression  that  sex  is  either  unworthy 
or  unimportant ;  if  the  child  has  an  inade- 
quate home — then  the  school  must  try 
definitely  to  counteract  or  supplement 
these  inadequacies.  Whatever  the  child's 
home,  it  is  the  school's  duty  to  see  that 


the  subjects  taught  are  given  not  in  a 
twisted  or  mutilated  form,  but  in  the  way 
that  will  seem  to  the  child  as  complete 
and  significant  as  possible. 

To  do  this  it  is  obvious  that  the  school 
must  know  the  child  as  a  human  individ- 
ual, must  comprehend  ;  what  cftjotions  a 
child  is  likely  to  have,  what  curiosities 
and  interpretations  are.'fco  be  looked  for. 
And  it  is  equally  obvious  that  it  must 
reckon  with  the  child's  home  in  the 
broadest  sense  both  that  it  may  properly 
interpret  the  child  and  that  it  may  ade- 
quately supply  the  particular  child's  indi- 
vidual needs.  If  this  is  deemed  impos- 
sible or  impractical,  then  real  educa- 
tion is  impossible  or  impractical.  If  it  is 
true  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learn- 
ing, it  is  equally  true  that  there  is  no 
wholesale  road  to  learning.  If  education 
is  to  include  more  than  the  giving  of  in- 
formation, if  it  is  to  embrace  character- 
forming,  standard  building,  it  must  be  in- 
dividualized. And  if  among  the  ideals  to 
be  striven  for  are  sex  ideals,  then  in  jus- 
tice to  the  subjects  taught,  in  justice  to 
the  children  and  in  justice  to  the  com- 
munity, educators  must  do  their  share  in 
showing  children  how  sex  is  interwoven 
through  all  of  life. 

The  old  questions — what  sex  instruc- 
tion should  be  given,  how,  when  and  by 
whom — seem  quite  different  when  sex  is 
regarded  in  this  interwoven  way.  Give 
whatever  sex  instruction  the  subjects 
taught  to  children  naturally  include, 
choosing  the  suitable  subjects  on  general, 
not  on  sex,  grounds ;  give  it  frankly,  pos- 
itively, in  the  way  the  child  will  best 
comprehend  it,  whenever  the  occasion 
arises  and  with  whomsoever  it  arises; 
approach  it  from  every  angle,  science, 
art  and  ethics.  Objective  physical  facts 
of  sex  will  fall  into  their  place  with  other 
physical  facts,  sex  diseases  will  be  asso- 
ciated with  other  diseases,  sex  hygiene 
will  connect  itself  with  general  hygiene, 
ethical  standards  of  sex  will  be  linked  with 
other  ethical  standards.  The  pathological, 
the  abnormal  will  hardly  arise  as  there 
is  little  in  the  normal  child's  life  or  edu- 
cation which  would  suggest  it— little 
that  demands  an  explanation  of  this  neg- 
ative side  to  make  his  world  intelligible. 

So  the  school,  as  one  of  the  large 
factors  in  the  child's  world,  must  join 
in  the  consistent  and  united  effort  of  all 
who  love  children  to  show  them  the 
reasonableness  anH  the  beauty  and  the 
sanctity  of  the  sex  ideals  upon  which  our 
civilization  rests. 


T 


'RAINING     MECHANICS     TO 
TEACH  IN  WISCONSIN 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN, 
appreciating  the  demand  for  special  in- 
dustrial and  trade  teachers  to  serve  in 
both  day  and  night  continuation  schools 
has,  for  three  years  past,  given  courses 
in  Milwaukee  and  in  Madison  for  me- 
chanics who  are  interested  in  teaching. 
Evidence  of  the  demand  for  profession- 
ally trained  mechanics  to  teach  in  indus- 
trial schools  has  lately  led  the  regents 
of  the  university  to  create  fifteen  indus- 
trial scholarships. 

Each  scholarship  carries  with  it  a 
special  honorarium  of  $40,  and  the  hold- 
ers of  these  scholarships  are  to  be  or- 
ganized as  a  mechanics  institute.  The 


purpose  of  the  institute  will  be  to  give 
intensive  practice  in  special  lines  of 
shopwork  and  drawing  and,  connected 
therewith,  to  give  a  detailed  considera- 
tion of  organization  and  teaching  prob- 
lems met  in  industrial  schools. 

During  the  institute  this  spring  three 
courses  were  offered;  two  three-hour 
courses,  daily,  one  in  shop  work  and 
the  other  in  drafting  and  free-hand  per- 
spective. In  each,  emphasis  was  placed 
on  the  development  of  courses  of  study 
and  the  appropriate  method  of  adminis- 
tering them.  A  one-hour  course  was 
given  in  which  the  problems  of  organi- 
zation and  maintenance  of  industrial 
school  work  will  be  discussed  and  in 
which  demonstrations  will  be  outlined. 

The  fifteen  men  appointed  to  indus- 
trial scholarships  have  been  selected 
from  nine  cities  in  Wisconsin.  They 
represent  twelve  trades. 

No  one  responsible  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  institute  believes  that  one 
month  is  time  enough  to  train  men  pro- 
fessionally for  teaching.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  at  least  two  ends  may  be 
accomplished  in  two  months'  time:  first, 
the  men  will  gain  some  power  to  or- 
ganize material  in  their  own  fields  of  en- 
deavor, and  will  be  given  specific  in- 
struction and  practice  in  handling 
classes;  second,  they  will  be  given  some 
appreciation  of  the  requirements  of  the 
teaching  problem  for  particular  types 
of  schools,  and  should,  consequently,  be 
able  either  to  decide  to  give  more  time 
to  preparation  for  teaching,  even  though 
they  may  be  appointed  to  teaching  posi- 
tions at  the  end  of  the  period  of  instruc- 
tion at  the  university,  or  give  up  the  idea 
of  teaching  altogether. 

A  second  institute  will  be  conducted 
during  the  college  year  1914-15. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

With  the  appointment  of  John  C. 
Frazee  as  director  of  the  recently  cre- 
ated Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 
and  Guidance  of  the  Philadelphia  Board 
of  Education,  and  the  formation  of  an 
Executive  Committee  on  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation representing  Philadelphia  or- 
ganizations interested  in  vocational  edu- 
cation, the  prospect  is  that  the  establish- 
ment of  trade  schools  in  that  city  will 
move  rapidly  from  now  on. 

The  State  Department  of  Education 
in  Pennsylvania  has  established  agri- 
cultural vocational  schools  in  several 
counties  and  one  industrial  vocational 
school  is  now  in  operation  as  an  experi- 
ment. As  a  result  of  a  study  of  indus- 
tries made  by  Millard  B.  King  and  a 
study  of  thirty-four  trades  made  by  the 
Consumers'  League  of  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania, one  of  the  members  of  the  new 
executive  committee,  it  is  thought  that 
a  trade  school  for  girls  will  be  opened 
next  fall  and  one  for  boys  shortly  there- 
after. 


FAIRHOPE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Fairhope 
League  and  directed  by  Marietta  L. 
Johnson,  principal  of  the  School  of  Or- 
ganic Education  at  Fairhope,  Ala.,  a 
second  summer  school  will  be  conducted 
this  summer  at  Greenwich,  Conn.  The 
term  of  six  weeks  will  begin  July  6. 
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RV  request  of  many  Boston  friends, 
THE  SURVEY  reprints  here  in  full 
the  obituary  notice,  from  the  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  of  Dr. 
Charles  Pickering  Putnam,  president  of 
the  Boston  Associated  Charities  and  a 
leader  in  many  social  and  medical  move- 
ments: 

"DR.  CHARLES  PICKERING  PUTNAM, 
who  died  on  April  23  last  in  his  seven- 
tieth year,  was  born  in  Boston  Septem- 
ber 15,  1844.  He  was  the  son  of  Charles 
Gideon  Putnam,  M.D.,  and  Elizabeth 
Cabot  Jackson,  both  of  Boston,  and 
grandson  of  Dr.  James  Jackson.  He 
graduated  from  Harvard  Coljege  in  1865 
and  from  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
in  1869;  continued  his  medical  studies 
for  a  time  in  Germany,  and  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Boston  in 
1871.  Since  that  time  he  had  carried  on 
a  general  practice,  though  for  many 
years  he  made  a  specialty  of  pediatrics 
and  did  some  excellent  pioneer  work  in 
orthopedics.  He  was  a  lecturer  at  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  on  diseases  of 
children  from  1873-75  and  a  clinical  in- 
structor on  that  subject  1875-79.  He 
served  the  Boston  Dispensary  as  dis- 
trict physician  from  18/1-1873  and  as 
orthopedic  surgeon  1873-76.  In  1898  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  American 
Pediatric  Society. 

"Dr.  Putnam  had  been  since  the  begin- 
ning of  his  practice  of  medicine  a  leader 
in  charitable  and  social  work, — almost 
from  the  beginning  the  most  important 
leader  of  such  work  in  Boston,  the  first 
to  take  hold  and  the  last  to  let  go  of 
each  new  and  important  enterprise. 

"Dr.  Putnam  was  one  of  the  founders, 
in  1873,  of  the  little-known  but  extreme- 
ly important  Boston  Society  for  the  Re- 
lief of  Destitute  Mothers  and  Infants, 
which  was  a  pioneer  in  establishing  the 
policy  of  keeping  mother  and  child  to- 
gether, and  was  president  of  the  soci- 
ety from  1904  until  his  death.  In  1875  he 
became  physician  to  the  Massachusetts 
Infant  Asylum,  and  from  1898  to  1910 
he  was  also  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  The  ordinary  death-rate  in 
such  institutions  was  at  that  time  some- 
thing over  ninety  per  cent,  a  year.  The 
Massachusets  Infant  Asylum  had  already 
brought  the  rate  down  to  less  than  a 
quarter  of  that  figure  when  Dr.  Putnam 
became  connected  with  it,  and  he  by  his 
skill  and  devotion  again  reduced  it  by 
two-thirds  or  more.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  in  1879  took  part  in  the  movement 
for  establishing  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties, the  second  charity  organization  so- 
ciety in  this  country;  and  he  was  al- 
ways one  of  the  sustaining  members  of 
that  society  in  the  real,  not  the  conven- 
tional, sense,  working  in  many  capaci- 
ties, as  president  of  a  conference,  as  di- 
rector, a*  chairman  of  many  committees, 
including  the  present  important  one  on 
inebriety,  and.  since  1907,  as  president. 


"From  1892  to  1897  Dr.  Putnam  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  very  important 
movement  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
Boston  Institutions  for  the  care  of  pris- 
oners, of  the  poor,  and  of  poor,  neglect- 
ed, and  delinquent  children,  being  on  the 
special  committee  appointed  by  Mayor 
Matthews  in  189A  chairman  of  the  board 
of  visitors  of  1893-94,  chairman  of  the 
standing  committee  on  pauper  institu- 
tions of  the  advisory  board  appointed  by 
Mayor  Quincy  in  1896,  a  steady  fighter 
for  the  reorganization  bill  of  1897. 
When  the  new  system  of  separate  un- 
paid boards  of  trustees  was  established 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Children's  Institutions,  and  was  its 
chairman  from  1902  to  1911,  performing 
in  that  capacity  a  great  and  harassing, 
though  invisible  and  unappreciated,  ser- 
vice to  his  fellow-citizens. 

"Dr.  Putnam  was  among  the  earliest 
supporters  of  Dr.  James  R.  Chadwick  in 
founding  the  Boston  Medical  Library,  of 
which  he  was  an  original  member  in 
1875,  an  incorporator  in  1877,  and  which 
he  served  upon  important  committees  un- 
til his  death.  He  helped  to  organize 
and  carry  on  the  Directory  of  Nurses. 
He  was  active  in  the  campaign  against 
tuberculosis  and  a  director  of  the  Mental 
Hygiene  Association.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  take  up  broad  social  questions 
from  the  legislative  end,  was  the  first 
experienced  charity  worker  to  enlist  in 
the  Massachusetts  Civic  League,  and 
helped  secure  the  establishment  of  the 
State  Board  of  Insanity,  the  taking  over 
of  the  Boston  Insane  Hospital  by  the 
state,  medical  inspection  in  the  public 
schools  of  Massachusetts,  playgrounds, 
better  probation  service,  the  juvenile 
court,  better  laws  dealing  with  tramps, 
with  drunkards,  and  many  others. 

"In  short.  Dr.  Putnam  was  for  a  gen- 
eration the  backbone  of  social  work  in 
Boston.  We  have  all  looked  to  him  to 
do  the  hard  things — to  take  up  the  new 
line  at  which  the  timid  balked  and  which 
the  unimaginative  could  not  see,  sustain- 
ing the  old  from  which  the  glamor  had 
worn  off.  stiffening  up  the  weak  places, 
making  the  hard  decisions.  He  was 
here,  as  in  all  things,  a  man  to  accept 
responsibility,  take  the  burden  on  him- 
self and  carry  it.— a  patient  and  success- 
ful physician  to  the  community  as  well 
as  to  the  child. 

"Dr.  Putnam's  most  distinctive  char- 
acteristic was  the  power  of  enlistment. 
In  each  of  the  many  services  he  under- 
took it  seemed  to  those  he  served  and 
to  his  fellow  workers  as  if  that  must  be 
the  only  thinp  he  had  to  do.  There  are 
in  every  .enterprise  the  helpful  men,  the 
wise,  the  brilliant  men,  the  steady  work- 
ers. And  then  there  are  the  essential 
men.  those  without  whom  the  thing  will 
not  be  done.  In  an  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  instances  Dr.  Putnam  was  among 
these  last.  Whatever  happened,  how- 
ever badly  thint^  might  go,  whoever 


else  became  lukewarm  or  discouraged, 
his  associates  knew  that  he,  at  least, 
would  see  the  thing  through,  that  he 
had  enlisted  for  the  war,  intended  do- 
ing as  much  be  it  more  or  less,  as  might 
be  necessary.  The  time  at  his  disposal 
seemed  always  to  be  infinite,  and  he  had 
no  observable  bias  as  to  hours.  There 
is  no  evidence,  known  at  least  outside 
his  immediate  family,  that  he  ever  ate 
or  slept,  and  three  in  the  morning  was 
apparently  the  same  to  him  as  three  in 
the  afternoon. 

"Dr.  Putnam  was  a  remarkably  re- 
sourceful man  and  would  reconstruct 
his  patients'  world,  physically  as  well  as 
moraljy,  by  his  calm  assumption  that 
anything  needed  could  be  done,  and  in 
hundreds  of  cases  by  doing  the  most  im- 
possible parts  himself.  Slower  minds 
thought  him  slow  at  laying  the  first 
brick,  whereas  he  had  completed  the 
whole  structure  in  imagination,  and  was 
hesitating  what  kind  of  chimney-pot  to 
use. 

"Dr.  Putnam  had  a  fairy  godmother 
quality,  as  many  of  us  know.  I  remem- 
ber on  my-  first  visit  to  his  much-loved 
shanty  in  the  Adirondacks  I  came  to  be- 
lieve that  if,  when  walking  up  a  moun- 
tain, you  happened  to  want  anything, 
from  a  piece  of  maple  sugar  to  a  volume 
of  Shakespeare  or  a  box  of  paints,  you 
had  only  to  look  under  the  nearest  stump 
and  you  would  find  that  Dr.  Putnam 
had  anticipated  exactly  that  need  at  that 
particular  spot. 

"To  many  of  those  who  saw  him,  Dr. 
Putnam's  impersonation  of  the  police- 
man at  the  charity  workers'  ball  a  year 
or  two  ago  (I  personally  took  him  for 
a  real  cop),  and  of  the  very  'disturbed' 
patient  who  brought  down  the  house  up- 
on the  same  occasion,  was  a  revelation 
of  an  unsuspected  quality.  His  sense  of 
humor,  indeed,  lived  always  just  be- 
neath the  surface.  I  once  saw  him 
'cure'  a  small  child's  hands  by  putting 
on  them  a  couple  of  envelopes  as  mit- 
tens. 

"And  the  best  was  the  power  behind 
it  all  in  the  great  kind  heart,  that  would 
see  and  know  only  the  best,  and,  with  a 
quality  like  the  sun,  could  see  only  light 
wherever  it  was  turned." 

TPHE  Chicago  Woman's  City  Club 
has  been  fortunate  in  securing  Har- 
riet E.  Vittum  as  civic  director  to  suc- 
ceed Amelia  Sears,  whose  services  it 
surrendered  to  the  county's  new  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare. 

Miss  Vittum's  resourceful  personality, 
varied  experience  and  training  as  nurse, 
head  resident  of  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Settlement  and  president  of  the 
Woman's  City  Club  qualify  her  for  her 
new  and  exacting  opportunity.  She  re- 
tains her  settlement  head  residentship. 
with  increased  assistance,  and  is  assist- 
ed at  the  City  Club  by  Mary  E.  Collins. 
Miss  Collins'  technical  experience  in 
editing  educational  publications  and  her 
long  residence  at  Chicago  Commons 
fit  her  both  for  editing  the  club's  bulle- 
tin and  for  assistance  in  its  general 
work. 

Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Bowen's  accession  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Woman's  City 
Club  rounds  out  a  rarely  efficient  execu- 
tive group. 
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J^JABEL  C.  HALLOCK,  who  had  been 
stenographer  to  the  vice-president 
of  the  Provident  Loan  Society  of  New 
York  for  eight  years,  and  before  that  had 
been  for  six  years  with  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  died  on  June  4 
of  pneumonia,  one  of  several  complica- 
tions resulting  from  an  attack  of  scarlet 
fever.  She  had  been  ill  only  a  week. 


JULIA  SCHOENFELD,  for  three 
years  a  secretary  of  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America, 
has  been  appointed  head  worker  of  the 
Irene  Kaufman  Settlement,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  Miss  Schoenfeld  does  not  come  to 
the  Irene  Kaufman  Settlement  as  a 
stranger.  Fourteen  years  ago  when  it 
was  called  the  Columbian  Council  Set- 
tlement, she  was  the  first  head  resident. 
It  was  during  the  period  of  her  settle- 
ment work  that  Miss  Schoenfeld  became 
interested  in  recreation  for  working 
girls,  a  subject  on  which  she  is  a  recog- 
nized authority.  Her  investigation  of 
public  "  dance  halls  in  New  York  city 
undertaken  in  1908  while  she  was  secre- 
tary of  the  Committee  on  the  Amuse- 
ment Resources  of  Workings  Girls,  was 
the  basis  for  the  model  New  York  city 
ordinance  regulating  dance  halls.  Later 
as  secretary  of  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  she  conducted 
dance  hall  investigations  in  Boston, 


JULIA  SCHOENFELD 

Head  Worker,  Irene  Kaufman  Settlement. 

Mass.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Johnstown,  Pa., 
Pittsburgh  and  other  cities. 

Miss  Schoenfeld  takes  up  her  duties 
at  the  Irene  Kaufman  Settlement,  Sep- 
tember 1.  In  connection  with  the  regu- 
lar settlement  activities  she  is  planning 
to  organize  a  public  forum  similar  to 
the  People's  Institute  in  New  York  city. 
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THE  WISCONSIN  EUGENIC  LAW? 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  reactionary  auth- 
or of  a  press  dispatch  is  chuckling  at  the 
absurdity  of  the  Wisconsin  law  requir- 
ing a  certificate  of  physical  fitness  for 
marriage.  It  seems  that  a  woman  pos- 
ing as  a  man  secured  a  satisfactory 
certificate  from  a  doctor  in  Milwaukee 
enabling  her  to  marry  a  second  wife ! 

One  might  inquire  of  the  brilliant 
newspaper  critic  if  the  former  marriage 
was  not  absurd  because  it  occurred  too 
long  ago  to  be  "news"?  Or  is  the  Wis- 
consin law  absurd  because  it  does  not 
require  married  couples  to  have  children, 
instead  of  attempting  simply  to  prevent 
undesirable  children?  If  the  blood  test, 
applied  by  the  doctor  to  this  woman,  is 
adequate  to  show  the  absence  of  vener- 
eal taint,  is  the  law  still  absurd  because 
it  does  not  compel  her  to  love,  honor 
and  obey  her  feminine  mate?  Are  the 
old  laws  preferable  that  take  no  account 
of  social  welfare? 

Is  every  law  to  be  accounted  absurd 
that  does  not  satisfy  the  newspaper 
man's  fantastic  idea  of  what  law  should 
be?  The  newspapers  invented  Dr.  Os- 
ier's weird  ideas  for  him.  It  is  not  re- 
markable that  the  same  inspired  source 
should  distort  the  purpose  of  eugenic 
laws.  The  encouraging  by-product  of 
this  alleged  Wisconsin  fiasco  is  that  the 
eugenic  law  in  this  instance  does  all 


that  eugenic  laws  ever  ought  to  do — it 
registers  society's  protest;  it  does  not 
attempt  to  determine  breeding. 

CHARLES  ZEUBLIN. 
Winchester,  Mass. 

THE  NEW  HEART 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  prophet  Ezekiel, 
in  one  of  his  finest  utterances,  spoke  of 
removing  the  heart  of  stone  from  his 
people  and  substituting  a  heart  of  flesh. 
Were  he  on  earth  today,  he  would  re- 
move the  heart  of  flesh,  governed  by 
sympathy  and  tenderness,  and  place  in- 
stead a  heart  ruled  also  by  vision  and 
insight. 

We  need  something  more  than  a  soul 
stung  into  action  at  the  thought  of  four 
gunmen  recently  electrocuted.  Our  coun- 
try requires  ministers  with  prophetic 
vision  .to  see  the  natural  consequences 
of  conduct  before  our  children  become 
criminals. 

Seldom  was  a  more  determined  fight 
waged  to  save  human  life  than  on  be- 
half of  the  gunmen.  Clergymen  of 
various  denominations  were  most  anxi- 
ous to  obtain  a  reprieve.  Their  labors 
did  honor  to  their  sympathetic  hearts. 
If  only  a  fraction  of  that  energy  could 
be  crystallized  into  action,  guided  by 
vision,  what  great  blessings  would  re- 
sult !  Could  we  but  visualize  the  logical 
outcome  of  dwelling  in  unsanitary  tene- 


ments, of  permitting  children  to  go  to 
work  as  soon  as  they  have  passed  the 
minimum  requirements,  and  not  provid- 
ing sufficient  recreational  centers  in  the 
crowded  districts,  then  not  four  crim- 
inals, but  thousands  of  innocent  souls 
would  be  yearly  saved  to  their  dear 
ones.  Our  minds  must  be  turned  toward 
preventive  work,  to  behold  the  dangers 
which  face  our  weak  neighbor  whose 
only  sin  is  the  "crime  of  poverty." 

After  reading  the  masterly  article  on 
the  gunmen  in  THE  SUVREY  of  April  4, 
by  Winthrop  D.  Lane,  we  realize  that 
they  were  unfortunate  victims  of  Society 
which  did  so  little  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  evil  hands.  Our  plain  duty  is  to  pre- 
vent such  future  happenings.  The  new 
heart  will  turn  our  vision  toward  mak- 
ing it  safer  for  boys,  and  for  girls,  to 
live  and  play  on  the  East  Side,  yes,  in 
every  crowded  district  throughout  the 
land.  A  heart  full  of  mercy,  but  gov- 
erned by  vision,  is  our  great  need. 

RUDOLPH  I.  COFFEE. 
[Tree  of  Life  Synagogue.] 
Pittsburgh. 

THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

To  THE  EDITOR:  June  is  here  and 
with  it  commencement.  Among  the 
young  graduates  planning  work  for  next 
fall  may  I  make  a  plea  for  the  country 
school?  Only  a  few  miles  from  our 
larger  cities  are  hundreds  of  isolated 
towns  whose  young  people  are  eager  and 
hungry  for  many  things  coming  to  their 
city  brother  and  sister.  Good  native 
stock  that  would  well  repay  time  spent 
on  it. 

We  all  know  the  devotion  most  of  us 
felt  for  some  attractive  teacher  when 
we  were  young  and  how  growth  comes 
by  personal  influence — through  admira- 
tion and  love  to  imitation.  Think  then 
of  the  influence  a  teacher — a  trained 
social  worker — could  have  on  a  whole 
community. 

She  could  visit  her  pupils  and  from 
them  go  into  other  homes  naturally  and 
intimately — helping  in  all  matters  of 
everyday  living.  She  could  give  ad- 
vice as  to  vocational  training — in  mat- 
ters of  hygiene — in  manners  as  well  as 
morals — the  school  building  could  be 
used  as  a  recreation  center.  How  many 
country  villages  need  lessons  in  simple 
human  friendliness  and  kindness. 
Through  isolated  and  narrow  lives  peo- 
ple have  let  jealousy  and  slights  cause 
troubles,  which  could  be  helped  by  the 
influence  of  one  person  with  a  broader 
vision.  In  many  villages  there  is  little 
community  spirit — it  is  each  man  for 
himself — the  church  draws  in  a  hand- 
ful of  the  more  religious  people  leaving 
all  the  rest  of  the  community  almost  un- 
influenced. If  there  are  two  churches 
they  really  divide  the  community.  In 
the  few  cases  where  any  social  work  is 
attempted  the  church  does  not  seem  to 
think  it  necessary  to  ask  advice  of  ex- 
perts who  have  gained  their  knowledge 
by  experience. 

We  think  of  the  wholesomeness  of 
country  life — forgetting  there  are  many 
hardly  normal  children  growing  up  in 
families  where  home  conditions  are  pain- 
fully poor. 

It  seems  as  if  the  school  teacher  could 
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help  in  all  these  matters — provided  she 
was  trained  to  work  with  all  the  forces 
for  the  good  of  the  community — bring- 
ing to  it  more  energy — ambition  and 
life  through  the  friendliness  of  working 
together. 

It  has  been  said  a  young  woman 
would  have  to  be  something  of  a  mis- 
sionary to  take  up  this  work,  but  do  not 
many  of  our  young  people  dream 
dreams  and  see  visions?  And  are  there 
not  attractions  to  such  a  life — the  beauty 
of  the  country,  the  healthy  life  for  those 
to  whom  a  city  is  too  strenuous,  the  long 
vacations. 

It's  true  salaries  are  low  and  board- 
ing places  difficult  to  find  but  the 
growing  tendency  for  consolidating  vil- 
lage schools  is  increasing  salaries  and 
in  such  cases  two  teachers  could  live 
together  and  so  get  around  the  loneliness 
that  would  be  a  great  drawback.  They 
might  keep  house  together,  for  rented 
furnished  houses  including  firewood 
can  be  had  for  a  few  dollars  a  month — 
even  a  riding  horse  might  come  in. 

Perhaps  one  could  not  have  many 
guests  but  surely  those  one  did  have 
could  be  given  a  variety  of  interesting 
and  happy  experiences. 

J.  B.  COLT. 

Concord,  Mass. 

A  GIFT  OP  A  NICKLE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  It  was  my  pleasure 
to  serve  as  one  of  the  team  captains  in 
a  seven-day  campaign  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  $100,000  for  the  local  Y.  \V. 
C.  A.  During  one  of  the  noon-hour 
meetings  when  the  reports  were  turned 
in,  one  of  the  young  ladies  serving  on 
one  of  the  teams  reported  the  following 
story: 

While  going  through  the  center  of  the 
city  she  was  approached  by  a  young- 
ster, dressed  very  shabbily,  who  said  that 
he  wanted  to  make  a  contribution  to  the 
campaign.  He  fished  down  into  his 
trousers  and  got  out  a  nickel  and  a 
penny,  apparently  the  only  convertible 
assets  he  had  in  the  world.  He  looked 
at  the  nickel,  he  looked  at  the  penny, 
and  then  he  looked  up  at  the  very  fa- 
tigued worker  and  said,  "Youse  ladies 
look  awful  tired;  you  must  be  workin' 
awful  hard  for  this."  Then,  with  a 
second  look  at  the  coins,  he  put  the  penny 
back  in  his  pocket  and  contributed  the 
nickel  to  the  campaign  fund. 

The  individual  subscriptions  in  this 
campaign  ranged  from  $10,000  to  the 
five-cent  piece  given  by  the  youngster, 
and  I  assure  you  when  the  story  of  his 
gift  was  told,  there  was  just  as  much 
applause  and  enthusiasm  as  there  was 
at  the  announcement  of  a  large  gift. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  campaign  the 
nickel  was  auctioned  off  and  sold  at  a 
very  substantial  price,  for  it  was  a  most 
interesting  souvenir  and  surely  a 
"widow's  mite." 

ROBERT  E.  MILLER. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

WIDOWS'  PENSIONS 
To  THE  EDITOR:  The  well-known  gen- 
erosity of  THE  SURVEY,  in  printing 
every  possible  view  of  a  subject,  leads 
me  to  try  and  express  myself  frankly 
as  to  the  reasons  which  lead  me  and 
others  like  me.  to  favor  state  aid  for 


all  dependent  mothers  with  minor  chil- 
dren rather  than  some  form  of  private 
charity. 

The  reason  that  should  lead  all  oth- 
ers is,  to  my  mind,  that  the  state  should 
take  some  formulative  stand  in  the 
matter.  Surely  the  matter  of  the  pre- 
vention of  poverty  should  be  of  utmost 
interest  to  the  state,  and  not  one  to  be 
pushed  aside  as  unprofitable. 

Private  charity  has  never  been  able 
to  do  adequate  preventative  work.  It 
leaves  the  children  of  the  self-respect- 
ing widow  hungry.  N'ow,  without 
proper  food  and  clothing  for  the  child, 
we  know  it  does  not  become  employ- 
able at  the  working  age.  "Most  of  the 
high  hopes  based  upon  their  coming  of 
age,"  says  Dr.  Devine  in  Widow's 
Needs  in  the  April  4  SURVEY,  "result  in 
disillusionment  as  they  arrive  at  an  age 
when  their  inherent  lack  of  energy,  of 
ambition,  of  responsibility,  'become  ap- 
parent." Private  charity  has  never 
been  able  to  rightly  treat  this  disease  of 
stunted  childhood.  Though  scientists 
have  written  treatises  on  the  connection 
between  lack  of  nutrition  and  degen- 
eracy, nothing  truly  curative  has  been 
done. 

Dr.  Devine  says:  "We  have  seen  that 
the  charitable  societies  come  in  contact 
with  from  three  to  ten  per  cent  of  the 
widows  in  New  York  city  who  have 
small  children  dependent  upon  them. 
What  might  be  said  is  that  this  small 
percentage  includes  nearly  all  of  the 
least  efficient,  the  least  capable,  the  de- 
generate, the  unfit. 

In  Boston  we  have,  perhaps,  as  good 
a  system  of  organized  charity  as  any  in 
the  country.  Yet,  again  and  again  I 
have  found  Dr.  Devine's  statement  to 
be  true.  Charity  does  not  take  up  a 
case  until  it  is  destitute,  until  it  is  in- 
efficient, until  it  has  degenerated  below 
the  extreme  poverty  line.  And  the  chil- 
dren of  these  people  have  never  had  a 
ch'ance. 

Dr.  Devine.  to  my  mind,  puts  the 
whole  matter  in  a  nutshell  when  he 
says:  "Tuberculosis,  typhoid,  fatal  in- 
dustrial injuries,  insufficient  pay,  eco- 
nomic insufficiency,  the  physical  strain  of 
overwork,  the  exploitation  of  the  vices 
and  weaknesses  of  men  and  women  for 
commercial  profit,  are  all  subjects  with 
which  social  workers  in  the  charitable 
societies  are  deeply  concerned,  but  for 
which  the  remedies  lie  in  other  and 
more  powerful  hands.  .  .  .  "They 
can  only  lift  up  their  voices  in  eloquent 
testimony." 

We  must  look  for  the  "other  and 
more  powerful  hands," '  wherever  they 
may  be.  If  not  in  the  church,  and  not 
in  philanthropy,  why  not  in  the  state? 
The  times  are  bringing  forth  men  who, 
like  a  wise  physician,  search  out  the 
hidden  •poisons  in  our  body  politic.  One 
thing  we  know :  we  must  begin  with 
the  child,  since  it  is  too  late  for  his 
grandfather.  And  twenty  states  have 
recognized  this  fact. 

Here  in  Massachusetts  I  have  seen 
grey,  wizened  little  faces,  and  hollow 
mother-faces,  lined  with  grief,  round 
up.  lose  their  perpetual  tear-stains  and 
become  hopeful  under  the  new  state 
regime.  Cases  that  under  the  old  hap- 


hazard dispensation,  living  from  hand 
to  mouth  in  uncertainty  of  the  morrow 
never  learned  to  save,  and  almost  lost 
interest  in  life,  have  begun  to  take  cour- 
age. Under  the  old  rule,  if  you  saved, 
aid  was  taken  away.  Here  one  can 
normally  plan  for  one's  children,  even 
with  the  smallish  rate  which  is  all  the 
state  can  pay. 

God  knows  what  a  difference  it  has 
made  in  Massachusetts  already,  and 
what  ten  years  will  bring  about  in  pre- 
vention of  sickness,  and  crime  and 
stunted  childhood — God  only  knows 
that,  too.  But  we  can  guess.  The  state 
does  things  better,  for  it  has  a  prin- 
ciple of  conservation  to  go  by,  it  has 
the  "other  and  more  powerful  hands," 
and  it  does  things  quicker,  and  better, 
and  all  the  time,  and  not  just  once 
in  a  while. 

The  remedy  for  poverty,  it  seems  to 
me.  does  not  lie  in  "more  trained  work- 
ers with  higher  salaries"  but  in  a  more 
general  knowledge  of  poverty-prevent- 
ing measures,  and  public  opinion  to  back 
up  the  campaign  begun  by  all  the 
United  States.  To  this  literature,  the 
press  and  the  stage  have  lent  their  pow- 
erful hands. 

CLARA  CAHILL  PARK. 

[Member    Massachusetts    Commission 
to  Study  the  Question  of  the  Support 
of   Widowed   Mothers   with   Minor 
Dependent    Children.] 
Wollaston.    Mass. 

THE  POOR  IN  SPIRIT 

To  THE  EDITOR:  One  point  we  all 
seem  to  forget:  the  value  of  life  can 
never  be  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents. 
The  best  things  in  life  are  actually  as 
possible  for  the  Siberian  prisoner  as  for 
the  millionaire,  for  no  one  has  ever  de- 
nied that  the  "fruits  of  the  spirit:  love, 
joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  goodness, 
faith,  meekness,  temperance"  flourish 
even  better  in  adversity. 

It  is  almost  a  platitude  that  the  full- 
ness of  life  can  be  possessed  by  every 
human  being  exactly  in  proportion  to 
his  capacity  for  holding  it — and  that 
such  capacity  is  not  necessarily  increased 
or  lessened  by  an  income  of  a  few  dol- 
lars or  thousands.  But  do  we  believe 
this? 

If  poverty  and  degradation  of  spirit 
were  as  painful  and  distress! ve  as  mate- 
rial poverty  and  degradation,  how  dif- 
ferent would  be  our  cry !  For  the  root 
nf  most  of  the  trouble  is  that  we  see  our 
neighbor  enjoying  all  that  we  long  for 
ami  cannot  have — or  more  deeply,  per- 
haps, because  we  cannot  give  to  our 
clamoring  children  what  he  can  give  to 
his — regardless  of  whether  or  not  it  is 
best  for  them. 

We  know  that  poverty  and  degrada- 
tion of  spirit  are  found  far  oftener 
among  the  idle  rich  than  among  the 
hard-working  poor — but  whoever  heard 
of  begging  for  laws  to  distribute  equally 
— love,  peace,  faith,  hope  and  temper- 
mice — the  only  things  really  worth  liv- 
ing for? 

Even  the  rich  man's  cup  cannot  be 
filled  more  than  overflowing — and  the 
size  of  his  cup  does  not  depend  upon 
his  money  or  his  earthly  goods. 

M.  L. 
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ithin 
Prison  Walls 

By  Thomas  Mott  Osborne 
Society  versus  The  Criminal 

Who  is  responsible  for  the  150,000 
prisoners  in  the  penal  institutions  of 
the  United  States  to-day  ?  Not  only 
between  the  lines  but  in  frank  open 
statement  Mr.  Thomas  Mott  Os- 
borne, Chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Prison  Reform  Commission, 
shows  where  the  greater  part  of  the 
responsibility  lies  ana  suggests 
much  needed  improvement  in  the 
.treatment  of  the  criminal  looking 
toward  the  better  understanding  and 
cure  of  criminal  tendencies  rather 
than  a  punishment  to  fit  the  crime. 
Every  fairminded  citizen  should 
read  this  book. 


$1.50  net.   Postage  extra 

D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY 

Publishers,  New  York 


The  Fairhope  Summer  School 

SECOND  SESSION 

At  GREENWICH,  CONNECTICUT 

Under  the  direction  of 

Marietta  L.  Johnson 

Founder  of  the  School  of  Organic  Education  at 

Fairhope.   Alabama 

A  six  weeks  course  of  unusual  value  to 
parents,  teachers  and  social  workers 

Normal  Course  Demonstration  School 

Courses  by  Specialists  in 

Life  Class  Activities 

For  further  particulars,  address 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  FAIRHOPE  LEAGUE 

GREENWICH,  CONN. 


Pratt  Institute 
School  of  Kindergarten  Training 

BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 

Normal  Course  (or  Kindergartners,  two  years. 
Special  Courses  for  Teachers  and  Mothers. 
Plays  with  Kindergarten  and  Supplementary 
Materials.  Kindergarten  Games.  Outdoor 
Sports.  Tennis  and  Swimming.  Gardening. 
Nature  Study.  Music,  Voice  and  Piano. 
Literature  for  Children.  Story-telling.  Educa- 
tional Subjects.  Psychology  and  Child  Study. 
Practice  Teaching  and  Observation  in  the 
Kindergartens  of  Greater  New  York. 
ALICE  E.  FITTS,  Director 
Fall  Term  Opens  September  23,  1914 


A  REJECTED  LETTER 

To  THE  EDITOR:  A  recent  editorial  in 
the  Boston  Herald  defending  "young 
Mr.  Rockefeller's"  position  opened  the 
eyes  of  its  readers  to  the  fact  that,  on 
one  side  at  least,  the  issues  are  undoubt- 
edly made  up.  As  the  Herald  refused 
to  publish  a  critical  letter  in  reply,  I 
am  prompted  to  send  this  where  I  can 
get  a  hearing. 

The  article  apparently  demanded  for 
the  employer,  as  a  natural  right,  that 
he  should  be  able  to  select  for  his  work- 
men (and  to  black-list  all  others)  only 
those  who  believe  in  the  present  "regime 
of  private  property"  and  who  believe 
that  its  present  opportunities  to  gather 
enormous  accumulations  are  legitimate, 
in  spite  of  the  facts  that  they  rob  labor 
of  the  full  social  value  of  its  product 
and  inevitably  tend  to  create  a  "para- 
site" class.  It  did  not  even  suggest  any 
toleration  for  such  workingmen  as  en- 
tertain different  views,  however  peace- 
fully they  desire  to  promote  them. 

There  was  no  peace-offering  for  those 
who,  with  votes  in  their  hands  and  ris- 
ing public  opinion  behind  them,  are  toil- 
ing in  darkness  for  a  bare  living  while 
a  few  of  their  associates,  their  brethren, 
men  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood,  flaunt 
before  their  eyes  costly  motors,  palatial 
housing  and  magnificent  attire  and  pub- 
lish in  the  fulsome  "society"  broadsides 
of  a  democratic  press  every  detail  of 
lives  of  such  luxury  as  have  seldom  been 
lived  before  our  days  and  have  at  least 
been  hidden  in  aristocratic  or  regal  pri- 
vacy. Is  it  singular  that  the  unrest  is 
greatest  where  the  bitter  sarcasm  of  Dr. 
Eliot's  "joy  of  labor"  is  realized  by  the 
mine-worker  as  he  contrasts  his  joy  with 
that  of  the  Monte  Cristos  of  the  mine- 
owning  families? 

The  editorial  advocated  a  battle  in 
Colorado  to  maintain  the  right  of  self- 
preservation  to  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  of 
his  manner  of  conducting  business.  If 
the  battle  comes  to  pass  in  fire  and  blood, 
for  which  bigoted  capitalism  will  be 
largely  responsible,  it  may  indeed  be 
fought  to  a  finish,  but  the  victory  will 
be  won  over  the  evil  powers  incarnated 
in  Mr.  Rockefeller,  a  victory  which  the 
prayerful  and  thoughtful  had  hoped  to 
bring  about  without  the  terrible  cata- 
clysm thus  invoked. 


There  is  no  Bible  Christian  who  be- 
lieves in  the  Master's  teachings  concern- 
ing the  menace  of  riches  and  who  has 
looked  forward  to  the  promised  millen- 
nium of  human  brotherhood  by  the  new 
apostolate  of  social  service,  seeking  to 
act  in  the  spheres  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration,  who  would  not  be  taboo  as 
an  employe  to  the  capitalist  because,  of 
course,  such  a  one  believes  in  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  "present  regime."  Until 
the  Christian  church  lost  her  crown  by 
her  "establishment"  her  one  panacea  was 
expressed  by  the  practice  of  her  mem- 
bers who  "had  all  things  in  common." 
Modern  sociology,  through  love  or  fear, 
is  rousing  the  world  to  a  new  expres- 
sion of  the  abandoned  attitude  (all  but 
the  purblind  capitalists  and  their  hire- 
lings) which  prophesies  that  ''the  pres- 
ent regime"  is  doomed. 

The  saving  chance  for  those  who  have 
boasted  themselves  in  "the  multitude  of 
their  riches"  is  to  lead  frankly  and 
heroically  in  the  forward  movement, 
through  restitution,  atonement  and  en- 
lightened leadership  toward  general  and 
full  co-operation,  where  larger  powers 
and  abilities  may  give  direction,  for 
moderate  and  openly  apportioned  com- 
pensation,— service  in  the  fields  of  com- 
merce and  industry  such  as  always  has 
been  thus  given  in  science,  the  arts  and 
in  religion. 

To  attempt  a  forcible  resistance  is 
after  all  almost  more  silly  than  wicked. 
The  clever  cartoonist  of  the  Herald 
should  employ  his  pencil  upon  the  lead- 
er writer  as  King  Knute  ordering  the 
tide  back,  or  as  Mrs.  Partington  with 
her  broom  trying  to  sweep  away  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

ERVING  WINSLOW. 

Boston. 

SAID  OF  THE  SURVEY 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Please  find  enclosed 
$3,  my  subscription  for  current  year, 
want  the  management  to  know  that  I 
greatly  appreciate  the  magazine.  I  am 
proud  of  its  out-and-out  position  on  sex 
problems  and  on  industrial  matters — only 
"with  this  statement:  at  this  stage  of  the 
problem  we  must  be  careful  to  give 
every  interest  its  due. 

T.  HASTIE  ODGERS. 
[Minister  Epworth  M.  E.  Church.] 

Chicago. 


Calendar  of  Conferences 


"The  National  Training  School  prepares  for 
executive  positions  in  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Associations.  Address  Secretarial  Depart- 
ment, 600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City." 


JUNE  AND  JULY  CONFERENCES 

ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE,  American.  •  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  June  19-22.  Sec'y,  Charles 
Mclntire,  Easton,.  Pa. 

BLIND,  Fourth  Triennial  International  Con- 
ference on  the.  London,  England,  June 
18-24.  Sec'y,  Henry  Stainsby,  206  Great 
Portland  St.,  London,  W. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS,  Colorado  State 
Board  of.  Boulder,  Colo.,  June  28-July 
4.  Sec'y,  William  Thomas,  State  Capitol, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Civic    SECRETARYSHIP   AS    PUBLIC    SERVICE, 


First  Conference  on.  Capitol  Building, 
Madison,  Wis.,  July  2-3.  Information  may 
be  secured  by  addressing  C.  P.  Gary,  state 
superintendent,  Madison,  Wis. 

EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION,  National,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  July  4-11.  Sec'y,  D.  W.  Springer, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION,  American. 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland, 
O.,  June  30-July  3.  Sec'y,  Isabel  Ely 
Lord,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

REMEDIAL  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS,  National 
Federation  of.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July 
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GO    TO 


BERMUDA 

Temperature  cxltr  than  at  Ike 
N»rtk  Atlantic  Cent  Resorts 

Twin  Screw  S.S."BERMUDIAN" 

10518  ton«  displacement 
CabiM  de  luxe  with  private  bath.    Orchestra. 

EJectnc  Fans,  wireless  telegraph. 
FASTEST.  NEWEST  AND  ONLY  STEAMER 
LANDING    PASSENGERS    AND  BAGGAGE 
AT  THE  DOCK   IN   BERMUDA  WITHOUT 
TRANSFER  BY  TENDER. 
Golf,  Tennia.  Boating.  Balhmg  and  Cycling. 
MIDSUMMER  TRIPS 


TO 


QUEBEC 


K.  $..  man  <kUMfd 

G*  J  CIMO. 


e  «f  1  500  ml*. 


SM.CJI  ud  fW  Si. 

S.  S.  "tnai<Ud" 


ud  far  I 

«.N»  Y-k. 


A.  L  OUTERBRIDGE  i  CO. 
.  S.  C.  .  LU. 
r.  H~  T«rk 
THOS.  COOK  *  SON:  24$  i.^.., 
?M  .«J   S4J   S(k    A.«M.  *r»  Twt 
•»  Cu.4.  S.  S.  L—..  U 

Or  Air  Tickrt  Afnl 


LAKES 
AMERICA 

NORTHERN  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

S.  S.  NORTH  LAND 
!<••»<:«  Buffalo  Wcdaeadara  and 

Chicago   Saturday! 
Mc«l«  a  la  Cart* 

-r-          »    i    ,  ^          .       ,     ^.  -j       LI— 

UUad,  Harbor  Spring  MJwauk«  ^ 


Tklutt  artieae!.  Ra.l  or  StnWup  o. 
imall  addmooal  paynvnli.  Write  for  p«r- 
acalart  aad  pooled  natter  to 

STEPHEN  LOUNSBERY,  G.  P.  A. 

I1M  Br..dw.,.  N«w  York,  N.  Y. 


f  nrk 


uwrao 

10i  IMT   2I>  (T. 

UWINO  r.  MV*C.  oiaum 

III! 

A   PKOr»«8IOMAL  TRAINING 

SCHOOL,  OF  GRADUATE  RANK,  FOR 

•OOIAL  AMD  CIVIC  WORK 

•  III 

ANNOUNCCMINT    FO*)    1114-15 
WILL  U  SENT  ON  APPLICATION 


'.i-l  J.  Sec'y.  J.  T.  Exnicios.  902  F.  Street, 
X.  \V..  Washington,  D.  C. 
RURAL  LIFE  CONFERENCE.  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege, Ames,  la.,  July  7-19.  Further  in- 
formation may  be  secured  by  addressing 
Dean  Charles  F.  Curtiss,  Ames.  la. 
SCHOOL  FOR  LEADERSHIP  IN  COUNTRY  LIFE, 
Fourth  Conference  of.  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  Univers- 
ity, June  23-July  3.  Information  may  be 
secured  by  addressing  the  secretary,  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  X.  Y. 

TUBERCULOSIS,  Canadian  Association  for 
the  Prevention  of.  Fourteenth  Annual 
Convention.  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia.  July 
13-14.  Sec'v.  George  D.  Porter,  Bank- 
Street  Chambers,  Ottawa,  Can. 
LATER  MBET1NGS 

INTERNATIONAL 

CHILDREN'S  WELFARE,  International  Con- 
gress for.  Amsterdam,  Netherlands,  1914. 
President,  Dr.  Treub,  Huygenstratt  106, 
Amsterdam,  Holland. 

I'HRISTIAN  CITIZENSHIP  CowH&ENCE,  Third 
World's.  First  week  in  July.  1916.  Sec'y, 
Rev.  T.  D.  Edgar,  WUkinsburg,  Pa. 

KASES  OF  OCCUPATION,  Third  Interna- 
tional Congress  on.  Vienna,  September, 
l'J14.  Sec'y,  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton,  Hull 

use,  Chicago. 

.KKICS  Coxr,RE».>.  International.  New 
York  City  About  S*ptember  20,  1915. 

Fourth     International 
Congress  on.     Philadelphia.  Pa.    Septem- 
IVM.      Gen.    Sec'y.    Mrs.    J.  Scott 
Vnderson.  Torresdale,  Phila.,  Pa. 
LAMB  LEGISLATION.  International  Associa- 
tion for.    Berne,  Switzerland.  September 
15-17.    American  Sec'y,  John  B.  Andrews. 
HI    l-.:i,t  23d  Street.  New  York. 
PRISON  CONGRESS,  ijuinquenntal.     London, 
<land,  1915.    Sec'y,  F.  Simon  Van  der 
Aa.  Groningen.  Holland. 
SOCIAL    WORK  AND    SERVICE,   International 
Congress  on.     State,  Municipal  and  Vol- 
untary.     University    of    London,    South 
Kensington,  May  30-June  5,  1915.    Acting 
Sec'y,    D.    R.    Sharpe.    Denison    House, 
Van  x  hall  Bridge  Road,  London,  S.  W. 
TOWN      PLANNING,     Summer    School    of. 
University  of  London,  August  1-15,  1914. 
Joint    Sec'y,    J.    S.    Rathbone,    Fitzalan 
house.  Church  End,  Finchley,  London,  N. 
UNEMPLOYMENT.    International   Association 
on.     Paris,   September  18-19.     American 
Sec'y.  John   B.   Andrews,  131   East  23d 
Street.  New  York. 

NATIONAL. 

AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  EDUCA- 
TION OP  AMERICAN  BANKERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION. Committee  on.  Fourth  Annual 
Conference.  Chicago,  September.  1914. 
Sec'y,  B.  F.  Harris,  Champaign,  111. 

CATHOLIC  CHARITIES.  National  Conference 
of.  Washington,  D.  C,  September  20-23. 
Secy.  Rev.  Ur.  William  J.  Kerby.  Cath- 
•-  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE,  National.  Fifteenth 
Annual  Meeting.  Washington,  D.  C., 
December  10-11.  1914.  Gen.  Sec'y,  Mrs. 
Florence  Kelley,  106  E.  19th  Street,  New 
York. 

CRIMINAL  LAW  AND  CRIMINOLOGY,  Ameri- 
can Institute  of.  Washington,  D.  C., 
October  20-22.  Sec'y,  Henry  Winthrpp 
Ballantinc.  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison.  Wis. 

HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION,  American.  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  August  25-2S.  Sec'y,  Dr.  H.  A. 
Boyce,  Kingston  General  Hospital,  King- 
ston, Ontario. 

HUMANE  ASSOCIATION,  American.  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  October  5-8.  Sec'y,  Nathaniel 
J.  Walker,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION.  National  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of.  Richmond,  Va., 


Classified  Advertisements 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


JEWISH  Social  Worker.  Hospital  Relief 
or  Home  Finding  Investigator.  Also  prac- 
tical experience  as  Matron  and  Housekeeper 
of  an  Orphanage  or  Hospital.  References. 
Address  1261,  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN,  successful  worker,  good 
linguist,  great  executive  ability,  good  lec- 
turer, seeks  connection.  Address  1271,  SUR- 
VEY. 

ENGLISHWOMAN  of  executive  ability 
and  business  training,  many  years  in  Amer- 
ica, speaking  several  languages,  holding  po- 
sition of  Welfare  and  Employment  Secre- 
tary with  prominent  organization,  will  be 
disengaged  shortly.  Address  1272,  SURVEY. 

SUMMER  position  as  nursemaid  wanted 
by  a  high  school  senior,  earning  money  for 
college.  Experienced,  and  good  references. 
Address  1275,  SURVEY. 

TEACHER  wishes  to  connect  for  sum- 
mer with  "uplift"  organization.  Address 
1276,  SURVEY. 

HELP    WANTED 

WANTED — Assistant  pastor  in  Brook- 
lyn Congregational  church.  An  executive 
position  with  occasional  preaching.  Salary 
moderate.  Address  1274,  THE  SURVEY. 

WANTED — Gymnasium  Director.  Appli- 
cation must  contain  education,  experience, 
salary  desired,  single  or  married,  age,  ref- 
erences and  where  training  was  received. 
Only  first  class  men  will  be  considered. 
Applications  should  be  made  to  Sinai  Social 
Center,  4622  Grand  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

Are  You  Going  to  Boston? 

LtdlM  (olnjr  to  Boston  without  male  Mcort 
ttcd  tb*  FRANKLIN  BQDARB  HOUSE  •  delight 
ful  plrnc*  to  itop.  A  borne  botel  In  the  heart  of 
Boitoa  for  joun»  women,  with  a  trmneient  de- 
partment Be,fe.  comfortable,  conrrnlent  of  ae- 
cew;  reasonable.  Addreea  MISS  CABTINB  C. 
BWAN8ON,  Sopt  11  Bait  Newton  St.,  Bottom. 

THE  NEW  YORK  CHRISTIAN  HOME 
for  Intemperate  Men — "Chester  Crest" 
Mount  Vernon,  has  accommodations  for 
rich  and  poor  men.  More  than  ten  thous- 
and have  been  welcomed.  Tel.  248.  George 
S.  Avery,  Mgr. 


PhotoPublicity 

SLIDES    and 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


ON 


Social  Subjects 

HINE  PHOTO  CO. 

Lincoln  Park,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
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December,  1914.  Sec'y,  C.  A.  Prosser, 
105  E.  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAFETY,  National  Council  for. 
Chicago,  October  20-22.  Sec'y,  W.  H. 
Cameron,  c/o  Continental  and  Commer- 
cial National  Bank,  Chicago. 

INFANT  MORTALITY,  American  Association 
for  Study  and  Prevention  of.  Fifth  An- 
nual Meeting.  Boston,  Mass.,  November, 
12-14,  1914.  Exec.  Sec'y,  Miss  Gertrude 
B.  Knipp,  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

JEWISH  WOMEN,  Council  of.  Seventh  Tri- 
ennial. New  Orleans,  La.,  December, 
1914.  Exec.  Sec'y,  Miss  Sadie  American, 
448  Central  Park  West,  New  York. 

MUNICIPAL  IMPROVEMENT,  American  So- 
ciety of.  Boston,  Mass.,  October  6-9. 
Sec'y,  Charles  C.  Brown,  Wulsin  Build- 
ing, Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE,  National.  Baltimore, 
Md.,  November  17-21,  1914.  Sec'y,  Clin- 
ton Rogers  Woodruff,  North  American 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PRISON  ASSOCIATION,  American.  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  October  3-8.,  Sec'y,  Joseph  P. 
Byers,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION,  American. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Last  week  in  Novem- 
ber, 1914.  Sec'y,  Prof.  S.  M.  Gunn,  755 
Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  American  Asso- 
ciation of.  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  1915. 
Sec'y,  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  911  Frank- 
lin Avenue,  Columbus,  O. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Canadian  Con- 
ference of.  Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting. 
Toronto,  September  16-18.  Gen.  Sec'y, 
Arthur  H.  Burnett,  City  Hall,  Toronto. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Iowa  State 
Conference  of.  Fort  Dodge,  la.,  Novem- 
ber 17-19.  Sec'y,  P.  S.  Pierce,  State 
University,  Iowa  City,  la. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Maryland  State 
Conference  of.  Easton,  Md.,  November, 
1914.  Sec'y,  Wm.  H.  Davenport,  514 
Carrett  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  New  York 
State  Conference  of.  Utica,  N.  Y.,  No- 
vember 17-19.  Sec'y,  R.  W.  Wallace, 
Box  17,  The  Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Pennsylvania 
State  Conference  of.  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
November  17-19.'  Sec'y,  James  Struthers 
Heberling,  Redington,  Pa. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Texas  State 
Conference  of.  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
November,  1914.  Sec'y,  R.  J.  Newton, 
State  House,  Austin,  Texas. 

CHARITIES,  Massachusetts  State  Conference 
of.  Boston,  Mass.,  November  10-12. 
Sec'y,  Parker  B.  Field,  279  Tremont 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

EXHIBITIONS 

INTERNATIONAL 

Civic  EXHIBITION.  Dublin,  Ireland,  Spring, 
1914.  Sec'y,  Wm.  A.  McConnell,  Linen 
Hall  Bldg.,  Dublin. 

GERMAN  ARTISANS'  EXPOSITION.  Cologne, 
May-October,  1914. 

HYGIENE,  Exposition  of.  Stuttgart,  Ger- 
many. Middle  of  May  to  end  of  Octo- 
ber, 1914. 

PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  February  20-December  4,  1915. 
Social  Economy  Department — Alvin  E. 
Pope,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PANAMA-CALIFORNIA  EXPOSITION,  San  Die- 
go, Cal.,  January  1-December  31,  1915. 
Director  of  Exhibits,  E.  L.  Hewett,  San 
Diego,  Cal. 

URBAN  EXPOSITION,  International.  Lyons, 
France,  May  1-November  1,  1914.  Gen- 
eral Director,  Dr.  Jules  Courmont,  Hotel 
de  Ville,  Lyons,  France. 


INFORMATION  DESK 

The  following  national  bodies  will  gladly  and  freely  supply  information  and  advise  reading  on  the  subjects 
named  by  each  and  on  related  subjects.  Members  are  kept  closely  in  touch  with  the  work  which  each  organi- 
zation is  doing,  but  membership  is  not  required  of  those  seeking  information.  Correspondence  is  invited.  Always 
enclose  postage  for  reply. 


Children 


CHILD  LABOR-    National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, 105  East  22d  St.,  New  York.    Owen 
It.     lAjvejiiy.     Sec'y.       25    State    Branches. 
Where  does  your   state   stand?     How   can   you 
help?      List    of    pamphlets    and    reports    free. 
Membership  fee  nominal. 


CHILD  HELPING — Department     of     Child- 
Helping,  Uussell  Sage  Foundation.    i:t"   Kast 
22d  St.,  New  York.     Correspondence,  print- 
ed  matter   and   counsel    relative    to   institutions 
for    children,    child    placing,    infant    mortality 
care  of  crippled  children,  Juvenile  Courts,  etc. 


/"<HILD  WELFARE  EXHIBITS —  National 
I.  Child  Welfare  Exhibition  Committee,  200 
Fifth  ave.,  New  York,  Charles  F.  Powllson. 
Gen.  S'ec'y,  Anna  Louise  Strong,  Director  of 
Exhibits.  Bulletins  covering  Results,  Organi- 
zation, Cost,  Construction,  etc.,  of  C'hild  Wel- 
fare Exhibits.  Will  assist  cities  in  organization 
and  direction.  Exhibit  material  to  loan. 


/^ONSERVATION    OF    INFANT     LIFE — 

I.  American  Assoc.  for  Study  and  Prevention 
^*  of  Infant  Mortality.  1211  Cathedral  St., 
Baltimore.  Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  Exec.  Sec'y. 
Literature  on  request.  Traveling  Exhibit. 

Urges,  prenatal  instruction  ;  adequate  obstet- 
rical care;  bjrth  registration  ;  maternal  nursing; 
infant  welfare  consultations. 


Health 


SCHOOL  HYGIENE  —American  School  Hy- 
giene   Association.      Pres.,    Dr.    Henry    M. 
Bracken,  Chairman  State  Board  of  Health, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.     Sec'y.,  Thomas  A.  Storey,  M.D., 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York. 
Yearly   congresses  and  proceedings. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE— National    Committee 
for    Mental    Hygiene,    50    Union    Square, 
New  York  City,  Clifford  W.  Beers,   Sec'y. 
Write    for    pamphlets    on    mental    hygiene,    pre- 
vention of   Insanity,  care  of  insane,  social  ser- 
vice in  mental  hygiene.  State  Societies  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH-Amerlcan  Public  Health 
Association,  P  r  e  a.,  Wm.  C.  Wood- 
ward, Washington ;  Sec'y,  S.  M.  Gunn, 
Boston.  Founded  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
the  cause  of  public  health  and  prevention  of 
disease.  Five  sections:  Laboratory,  Vilal 
Statistics,  Municipal  Health  Officers,  Sanitary 
Engineering  and  Sociological.  Official  organ 
American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  $3.0O  a 
year,  published  monthly.  3  months'  subscrip- 
tion, 50  cents.  Address  755  Boylston  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


SEX    HYGIENE  —  Society    of    Sanitary    and 
Moral    Prophylaxis,   Tllden   Bldg.,    lor>    W. 
40th  St.,  New  York.    H.  P.  DeForest,  Sec'y. 
22  affiliated  societies.     Report  and  leaflets  free. 
Educational    pamphlets,    lOc   each.      Journal   of 
Social  Diseases,  $1  per  year.     Membership,  an- 
nual dues  $2,  Includes  all  literature. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUB- 
LIC   HEALTH  NURSING— Object:    to 
stimulate  the  extension  of  public   health 
nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  technique;  to 
maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.    Pub- 
lications •  Pub.  Health  Nursing  Quarterly,  $1.00 
per  year,  and  .bulk-tins.     Address  Ella  Phillips 
Crandall,   R.   N.   E'xec.   Sec.,   54   East  34th   St., 
New  York  City. 


LIFE  EXTENSION  INSTITUTE.  Inc..  I  .   E. 
Rittenhouse,    Pres.      Gives    life   extension 
service    to    subscribers.      Service     No.     1 
$3.00   a   year ;     Service    No.   2    $5.00   a    year. 
Consists    of   periodic    health    examinations,    In- 
spection  service,    and   health   bulletins   on    dis- 
ease   prevention.      Head    office     25     West     45th 
St.,  New  Yorfc  City,    'phone — Bryant  1097-1998. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH -Committee    of    One 
Hundred  on   National  Health.     K.   r.   K..l>- 
blns,  Exec.  Sec.,  Room  51,  1U5  East  2LM  St.. 
New    York.      To    unite    all    government    li> 
agencies  into  a  National  Department   of  Health 
to  Inform  the  people  how  to  prevent  di 


TUBERCULOSIS — National  Association  for 
tin'  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuljcivu: 
105   East  22d   St.,    New    York.      Livingston 
Farrand,   M.D.,    Exec.    Sec'y.      Keports.    pamph- 
lets,  etc.,  sent   upon   request.      Annual   trai 
tlons  and  other   publications  free   to   mem 

SOCIAL  HYGIENE,-The  American  S..  ial 
Hygiene  Association  (Inc.),  Iu5  W.  4ntl>  St., 
.New  York.  Division  Offices:  Chicago,  n;.",:: 
McCormick  Building;  San  Francisco,  Examiner 
Building.  Full  information  on  request.  Indi- 
vidual and  society  membership.  The  Assoi Na- 
tion Is  organized  to  promote  sound  si"c  ed 
tlon,  the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases  and  the 
suppression  of  commercialized  vice.  Exivui 
James  B.  Reynolds,  Counsel  :  William  F.  Snow, 
M.D.,  General  Secretary. 

CANCER— American  Society  for  the  Control 
of    Cancer,    289    Fourth    Ave.,    New    York 
City.      Curtis    E.     Lakeman,    Exec.     Secy. 
To   disseminate   knowledge   concerning 
toms,     diagnosis,     treatment     and     pn-vei 
Publications  free  on  request.     Annual  men 
ship  dues  $5. 

Employment  Exchange 


SOCIAL    WORKERS'    EMPLOYMENT    KX- 
CHANGE  — The    Department    for    Social 
Workers  of  the   Intercollegiate   Bureau   of 
Occupations    registers     properly     qualified    men 
and  women  for  positions  In  social,  religious  and 
civic  work.     The  needs  of  organizations  seeking 
workers    are    given    careful    and    prompt    alien 
tion.     Emma  P.  Hirth.  Manager,   130  Kast    L'IM 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Libraries 

AMERICAN    LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION— 
Furnishes    information    about    organizing 
libraries,       planning       library       buildings, 
training    librarians,     cataloging     libraries. 
A..  L.  A..  Booklist,  a  monfhly   annotated   maga- 
zine on   book  selection.  Is  a  valuable  guide   to 
the    best    new    books.      List    of    publications    on 
request.     George  B.  I'tley.   Executive  Secretary, 
78  E.  Washington   St..   Chicago. 

Aid  for  Travelers 


AID  FOR  TRAVELERS-The  Travelers    Aid 
Society  provides  advice,  guidance  and  pro- 
tection  to  travelers,  especially  women  and 
girls,  who  need  assistance.     It  is  non-sectarian 
and   Its   services   are   free   irrespective   of  race, 
creed,  class  or  sex. 

For   literature   address   Orln   C.   Baker.   Cen. 
Secy.,  238  East  48th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Remedial  Loans 


REMEDIAL  LOANS— National      Federal  inn 
of    Remedial      Loan      Associations,    I:;M    ]•:. 
L>2nd  St..  N.  Y.     Arthur  II.  Ham. 
Reports,   pamphlets,   and   forms   for   societies 
free.     Information     regarding    organization    of 
remedial   loan  societies  gladly  given. 


Recreation 

SOURCES   OF   INFORMATION    ON   REC- 
REATION—A classified  list  of  significant 
publications  on  recreation  giving  publisher, 
price,  and  printed  description.        Cities  issuing 
reports  on   recreation  administration  are  alsoii- 
cluded.     Price    10    cents.    Department    of  Kec- 
reation,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130  Kast  22nc 
Street,  New  York   City. 


RECREATION- — Playground  and  Recreation 
Association   of   America,    1    Madison    Ave., 
New    York    City.      Howard    S.    Braucher, 
Sec'y. 

Play,  playgrounds,  public  recreation.  Monthly 
magazine.  Tin-  Playground,  $2  a  year. 
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XANNENBAUM  set  back  the  clock,  ar- 
gues  Father   Ryan   in    reply    to    Dr. 
Holtnes     on     the     unemployed     and     the 
churches.     Page  342. 

^  NEW  broom  twisted  of  progressive 
policies,  an  efficient  warden  and  staff 
and  better  buildings,  has  swept  clean  the 
Nebraska  state  prison  where  murder  and 
graft  reigned  two  years  ago.  Page  344. 

gOME    big    manufacturing    plants     have 
found  that  it  costs  less  to  make  things 
with  eight-hour  workmen  than  with  nine-  or 
ten-hour  men.    Page  341. 

gOCIAL  service  was  vigorously  defended 
and  endorsed  by  the  Presbyterian  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  though  Charles  Stelzle's 
work  among  workingmen  has  lost  the 
church  the  support  of  some  wealthy  con- 
tributors. Page  343. 

REVIEWS  of  some  recent  books,  includ- 
ing   Mrs.    Kelley's    Modern    Industry, 
Giovannitti's  Arrows  in  the  Gale,  and  Veil- 
ler's  Model  Housing  Law.    Pages  345-348. 

LITTLE  has  been  accomplished  this  year 
in    the    Massachusetts    prison     reform 
program,  but  the  program  itself  is  worth 
while.     Page  338. 

men  who  went  into  the  Industrial 
Finance  Corporation  for  philanthropic 
motives  have  retired,  and  the  corporation 
has  organized  on  a  straight  business  basis, 
charging  interest  of  12  or  15  per  cent  on 
loans  to  workingmen.  It  will  not,  at  any 
rate  at  the  start,  serve  the  borrowers  of 
sums  under  $50,  who  form  a  great  army 
of  the  victims  of  loan  sharks.  Page  335. 

national  movie  censors  have  revised 
their  statement  of  standards  and  prin- 
ciples, particularly  with  regard  to  sex  and 
crime.  Page  338. 

pATERSON,  a  year  afterward,  furnished 
the  Industrial  Relations  Commission 
one  of  its  most  interesting  hearings.  Three 
sides— the  I.  W.  W.,  the  business  men  and 
the  police— advocated  going  beyond  the  law 
to  gain  their  ends.  Page  339. 

R  EPRESENTATIVES  of  51  corporations 
met  in  Philadelphia  to  discuss  their 
schools  for  employes  and  scheme  up  their 
relations  to  the  public  schools.  Corpora- 
tion schools  are  held  to  be  the  modern  sub- 
stitutes for  the  apprenticeship  system.  Page 
335. 

C  CONNECTICUT'S   chaotic  health  work 
discussed   by   a   group   of   authorities 
gathered  at  Greenwich.    Page  337. 

WASHINGTON  is  practically  sure  of  so- 
cial   centers     in     its    public    schools 
though  an  act  of  Congress  is  necessary  to 
authorize  it.     Page  337. 

\yiTH  safety  at  sea  still  befogged,  comes 
news  of  the  first  collision  in  the  air 
and  the  loss  of  the  entire  crews  of  both 
craft.  The  La  Follette  bill,  the  proposed 
Alexander  substitute  and  the  London  treaty 
may  drag  on  until  protection  can  be  in- 
cluded for  the  passengers  in  the  heavens 
above. 
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USINESS  MEN  IN  THE  ROLE  OF 
FED  A(  JOGS 


Ir  YOU  HAD  stepped  into  the 
spacious  auditorium  on  the  tenth  floor 
of  the  home  of  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Company  in  Philadelphia  week  before 
last  you  might  have  thought  it  strange 
that  such  a  place  had  been  chosen  for 
a  conference  of  school  teachers.  You 
would  soon  have  discovered,  however, 
that  here  was  a  new  type  of  school 
teacher,  that  both  speakers  and  audience 
were  for  the  greater  part  business  men 
who  had  come  together  to  discuss  meth- 
ods of  educating  their  employes. 

The  National  Association  of  Corpo- 
ration Schools  was  holding  its  second 
annual  convention.  Its  members,  repre- 
senting fifty-two  business  concerns,  had 
put  aside  the  technics  of  shop  and  store 
and  were  exchanging  experiences  in  the 
training  of  salesmen,  mechanics,  office 
workers,  accountants,  draughtsmen  and 
the  like. 

The  constitution  of  this  association  de- 
clares that  its  object  is  to  "aid  corpora- 
tions in  the  educational  work  of  their 
employes."  More  than  once  during  the 
four  days'  discussions  it  was  made  evi- 
dent, however,  that  many  members  are 
anxious  to  go  beyond  that.  They  want 
to  reach  out  and  modify  established  edu- 
cational institutions.  Again  and  again 
speakers  urged  those  present  to  go  back 
to  their  own  towns  and  use  their  influ- 
ence to  make  the  public  scho'ol  what  bus- 
iness men  think  it  ought  to  be. 

Some  of  the  criticisms  business  men 
have  to  make  of  the  public  school  were 
elicited  recently  by  the  association. 
Fifty-one  member  corporations  were 
asked  whether,  from  their  experience 
with  new  employes  coming  directly  from 
school,  they  found  public  school  train- 
ing adequate.  Of  the  thirty-four  who 
answered,  twenty-seven  said  no,  five 
gave  a  qualified  yes,  and  two  an  un- 
qualified yes. 

Asked  to  list  the  particulars  in  which 
such  training  is  lacking,  they  replied: 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography, 
spelling,  punctuation,  concentration,  ap- 
plication, definite  knowledge,  accuracy, 
knowledge  of  commercial  needs,  ability 
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to  converse  properly,  courtesy,  articula- 
tion of  speech,  initiative,  discipline,  co- 
ordination of  theoretical  afi<l  practical, 
training  in  exact  habits,  ability  to  follow 
directions,  general  information,  thor- 
oughness, analytical  and  reasoning  abil- 
ity, and  postal  regulations. 

E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine 
Company,  voiced  what  appeared  to  be 
the  prevailing  opinion  when  he  said  that 
what  business  concerns  want  is  youths 
who  can  be  taught  readily  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  business  they  enter,  but  who 
do  not  have  to  be  further  trained  in  the 
essentials  of  a  general  education.  There 
was  no  expectation  at  the  convention 
that  corporations  can  escape  all  educa- 
tional burden  with  respect  to  their  em- 
ployes. It  was  taken  for  granted  that 
the  corporation  school  has  come  to  stay, 
that  it  is  as  nect^-.try  an  instrument  to 
industrial  efficiency  today  as  the  appren- 
tice course  was  one  hundred  years  ago. 

Indeed,  a  corporation  school,  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  attended  the  con- 
vention, is  the  logical  descendent  of  the 
old  apprentice  course.  The  latter  was 
a  means  afforded  by  industry  itself  for 
passing  a  young  man  or  woman  through 
all  the  operations  of  a  trade.  But  the 
coming  of  big  corporations  and  the  sub- 
division of  labor,  it  was  declared,  left 
no  place  to  learn  a  trade. 

Representatives  of  railroads,  of  manu- 
factories, of  mercantile  houses  recount- 
ed their  pedagogical  experiences,  dis- 
cussing the  value  of  classes  for  particu- 
lar kinds  of  employes,  such  as  salesmen 
and  office  workers,  debating  the  question 
of  compulsory  courses,  and  outlining 
their  class-room  methods.  The  General 
Electric  Company.  Burroughs  Adding 
Machine  Company,  Packard  Motor  Car 
Company,  New  York  Edison  Company, 
Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad.  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railway,  and  the  Yale  and 
Towne  Lock  Company  are  some  of  the 
corporations  which  have  established  the 
kind  of  schools  the  association  is  seeking 
to  spread. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  urging  the 
members  of  the  association  to  support 
the  continuation  school  movement. 


SMALL  LOAN    BANKS   FOR   BUSI- 
NESS, NOT  PHILANTHROPY 

WHEN  THE  Industrial  Finance 
Corporation  was  formally  organized  a 
fortnight  ago,  not  only  were  important 
changes  made  in  its  board  of  directors 
and  financial  backers,  but  instead  of  be- 
ing described  as  a  union  of  business  and 
philanthropy  it  was  admitted  to  be  a 
purely  business  venture.  It  was  added, 
however,  that  it  might  have  important 
"sociological  results." 

This  corporation  is  chartered  to  con- 
duct a  chain  of  "Morris  plan"  banks  in 
various  cities  of  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  loaning  money  to  wage- 
earners  and  other  persons  of  small 
means.  The  promoters  claim  that  the 
only  security  demanded  is  sound  char- 
acter and  look  upon  the  "Morris  plan" 
banks  as  effective  weapons  against  the 
loan  shark. 

Elgin  R.  L.  Gould,  president  of  the 
City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company  of 
New  York,  has  withdrawn  from  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  corporation  and 
with  him  have  gone  most  of  the  men 
who  furnished  money  and  moral  support 
at  his  instance.  Among  those  retiring 
are  Andrew  Carnegie,  Julius  Rosen- 
wald,  Vincent  Astor,  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  W.  D.  Sloane,  Mrs.  J.  Borden 
Harriman,  Oscar  S.  Straus,  Theodore  P. 
Shonts,  Edwin  S.  Marston  and  L.  S. 
Fuller. 

When  the  formation  of  the  corporation 
was  first  announced  last  February  Mr. 
Gould  represented  himself  as  being  in- 
terested in  it  chiefly  because  of  its  phil- 
anthropic nature  as  filling  the  field  here- 
tofore preempted  by  the  loan  sharks.  It 
was  understood  that  the  men  named 
above  had  the  same  interest  in  it.  The 
corporation  was  designed  to  supersede 
on  a  larger  scale  the  Fidelity  Corpora- 
tion of  America,  which,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Arthur  J.  Morris,  had  or- 
ganized and  operated  "Morris  plan" 
companies  in  fourteen  cities. 

Mr.  Gould  is  the  only  one  of  those 
retiring  who  has  made  a  public  statement 
of  his  reasons  for  so  doing.  After  sign- 
ing the  charter,  which  he  says  he  did 
hurriedly,  Mr.  Gould  declares  that  he 
discovered  that  one  vote  had  been  given 
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Donahey   in   Cleveland   Plain   Dealer. 
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alike  to  each  share  of  common  and  of 
preferred  stock.  Since  the  shares  of 
common  stock  greatly  outnumbered  those 
of  preferred,  this  arrangement,  he  said, 
would  give  the  control  of  the  corporation 
to  the  Morris  group  of  financiers,  who, 
he  declared,  held  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mon stock.  Fearing  that  such  an  ar- 
rangement would  lead  to  the  running 
of  the  enterprise  as  a  purely  business 
venture,  Mr.  Gould  withdrew,  even  after 
the  charter  had  been  changed  to  give 
to  holders  of  preferred  stock  the  right 
to  elect  one-half  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors and  to  holders  of  common  stock 
the  right  to  elect  the  other  half. 

Clark  Williams,  former  New  York 
state  controller  and  state  superintendent 
of  banks,  who  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  corporation,  made  it  a 
matter  of  virtue  that  the  corpora- 
tion is  to  be  run  frankly  as  a  busi- 
ness enterprise.  This,  he  said,  is  neces- 
sary to  give  it  permanence  and  stability. 
At  the  same  time  he  denied  that  the 
charter  provision  objected  to  by  Mr. 
Gould  would  in  any  way  detract  from 
the  social  usefulness  of  the  corporation 
as  a  weapon  against  loan  sharks.  He 
admitted  that  the  corporation,  whose 
banks  will  not  make  loans  of  less  than 
fifty  dollars,  would  not  rob  the  loan 
sharks  of  those  who  want  smaller  sums, 
but  he  said  that  it  was  hoped  to  lower 
the  minimum  in  time  to  twenty-five. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  "Morris  plan" 
banks  which  will  operate  under  it  to 
discount  loans  in  advance;  that  is,  if  a 
man  borrows  $100,  he  actually  receives 
$94.  He  is  required  to  purchase  two 
shares  of  so-called  class  "C"  stock  of 
the  corporation  as  a  condition  to  re- 


ceiving the  $94.  The  par  value  of  this 
stock  is  $50  per  share.  He  is  then  called 
upon  to  pay  weekly  installments  of  two 
dollars  each  on  the  class  "C"  stock  pur- 
chased. The  use  of  the  interest  ami  of 
an  increasing  amount  of  the  principal 
thus  gives  the  corporation  at  the  end  of 
the  year  what  amounts  to  an  interest  rate 
of  12  or  15  per  cent.  Each  borrower 
is  required  to  furnish  two  indorsers. 

Critics  of  the  plan  have  raised  many 
questions  regarding  its  workability. 
They  say  that  detailed  revenue  and 
cost  statements  of  the  companies  in  op- 
eration have  not  been  made  generally 
public.  They  question  the  legality  in 
some  states  of  the  stock  sale  device,  by 
which  the  legal  interest  is  greatly  in- 
creased. Without  this  increased  return, 
they  contend,  the  companies  cannot  pay 
interest  on  capital,  operating  expenses 
and  losses.  They  question  also  whether 
the  interest  return  is  sufficiently  large, 
even  as  worked  out  through  this  device, 
to  make  the  investment  a  thoroughly 
safe  one  until  the  operating  costs  (in- 
cluding an  adequate  investigation  of  the 
character  and  financial  responsibility  of 
the  borrowers  and  their  endorsers)  and 
losses  are  sufficiently  determined 
through  longer  experience  and  exact 
accounting  of  operations. 

In  addition,  to  Mr.  Williams,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  corporation  are  the  follow- 
ing: Arthur  J.  Morris,  Raymond  Du- 
Puy,  and  Stephen  C.  Millett,  vice-presi- 
dents; Charles  H.  Sabin,  treasurer;  Jo- 
seph B.  Gilder,  secretary;  and  Herbert 
L.  Satterlee,  chairman  legal  advisory 
board.  One  million  dollars'  worth  of 
preferred  stock  and  $500,000  of  com- 
mon have,  it  is  said,  been  subscribed. 


FOR    BETTER    HEALTH   SERVICE 
IN  CONNECTICUT 

A  STATE-WIDE  conference  on 
public  health  held  at  Greenwich,  Conn., 
on  June  9,  brought  together  a  notable 
group  of  health  authorities. 

New  York  state  was  represented  by 
State  Commissioner  of  Health  Herman 
M.  Biggs;  by  C.  E.  A.  Winslow,  di- 
rector Division  of  Publicity  and  Educa- 
tion, New  York  State  Health  Depart- 
ment, and  by  Haven  Emerson,  deputy 
commissioner  of  health,  New  York  city. 
Pennsylvania  sent  her  chief  medical  in- 
spector, B.  F.  Royer.  Joseph  H.  Towns- 
end,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  C.  J.  Bartlett  and  Yandell  Hen- 
derson of  the  Medical  School  of  Yale 
and  John  Phillips  Street  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  were  the  Con- 
necticut representatives.  These  men  gen- 
erously gave  their  services  to  the  open- 
ing of  a  campaign  to  secure  a  model 
state  health  department  for  Connecticut 
in  place  of  the  present  machine-ridden 
system  of  health  administration. 

The  conference  was  conducted  by  the 
School  of  Politics  of  the  Progressive 
Club  of  Greenwich,  which  in  a  weekly 
class  has  studied  the  various  depart- 
ments of  local  government  during  the 
past  season.  This  work  is  essentially 
a  part  of  the  Progressive  national  ser- 
vice, of  which  Mrs.  William  E.  D.  Scott, 
is  a  field  secretary,  as  well  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  the  Greenwich  Club. 

The  School  of  Politics  has  issued  a 
Bulletin  on  the  Public  Health  System  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut  and  from  this 
it  appears  that  the  authority  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  Connecticut  health  system 
are  so  divided  that  only  the  willingness 
of  officials  to  co-operate  with  each  other 
can  do  any  good.  The  one  link  connect- 
ing the  different  branches  of  the  health 
service  with  each  other  and  with  the  peo- 
ple they  are  supposed  to  serve  is  the 
governor  of  the  state.  On  the  one  hand 
there  is  a  State  Board  of  Health  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  and  vested  with 
power  to  make  investigations  and  pub- 
lish reports.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
actual  enforcement  of  laws  in  Connecti- 
cut townships  is  done  by  some  400  town 
health  officers  appointed  by  eight  connty 
health  officials.  These  county  officers, 
who  must  be  attorneys-at-law,  report  an- 
nually to  the  state  board,  but  they  are 
appointed  and  removed  by  the  Superior 
Court  and  paid  by  the  comptroller  of  the 
county. 

The  town  health  officer,  says  the  law, 
must  be  some  discreet  person  learned  in 
medical  and  sanitary  science.  It  does 
not  state  that  he  must  be  a  practising 
or  a  graduate  physician,  or  a  local  resi- 
dent. He  is  absolutely  dependent  on 
the  county  official  who  can  veto  any 
measure  and  must  approve  every  prose- 
cution under  the  law.  But  the  people 
of  the  town  must  pay  the  bills  for  this 
officer.  The  only  voice  that  local  resi- 
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dents  have  in  the  health  service  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  choice  of  town  clerk  who 
keeps  vital  statistics,  and  in  the  choice 
of  the  school  committee. 

Through  the  recent  health  conference 
the  School  of  Politics  expects  to  create 
a  demand  for  an  efficient  state  health 
board  or  commission  and  for  expert 
town  and  county  officials  who  shall  be 
responsible  both  to  a  central  authority 
and  to  the  local  citizens  they  serve. 
A  non-partisan  state  committee  on  reor- 
ganization of  the  public  health  laws  and 
a  board  of  publicity  and  education  are 
about  to  be  appointed. 

WASHINGTON  SCHOOLHOUSES 
FOR  THE  PEOPLE 

THE  WIDER  use  of  the  school 
plant  in  the  national  capital  is  practical- 
ly assured.  The  bill  introduced  in  the 
Senate  on  February  2,  by  Senator  Hollis, 
of  New  Hampshire,  was  passed  on  April 
29,  and  introduced  in  the  House,  by  re- 
quest, on  the  following  day  by  Repre- 
sentative Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  bill  provides   for  the  use  of  the 
public-school    buildings    and    grounds 
by  pupils  of  the  public  schools,  other 
children,  and  adults  for  supplementary 
educational  purposes,    civic    meetings 
for  the  free  discussion  of  public  ques- 
tions, social  centers,  centers  of  rec- 
reation, playgrounds,  and  for  free  pub- 
lic  library   branches,   as   well   during 
the  school  year  as    during     vacation. 
The  bill  rested  with  a  sub-committee, 
of    which    Representative    Claypool,    of 
Ohio,    was    chairman,    until    June   25, 
when  it  was  reported  favorably  to  the 
whole   District   committee.     It   received 
unanimous  support  in  the  subcommittee. 
When   hearings  on  the  bill  are  held 
in  the  full  District  committee,  consider- 
able interest  will  center  in  the  appear- 
ance of  Margaret  Wilson  in  advocacy  of 
the  measure.     This  is  perhaps  the  first 
time   that   a  daughter  of  the   President 
of  the  United  States  has  appeared  be- 
fore a  Congressional  committee  in  sup- 
port of  legislation.    Both  President  Wil- 
son and  his  daughter  are  interested  in 
the    wider-use-of-the-school    movement. 
When     the     Monday     Evening     Club 
brought     Edward     J.     Ward,     adviser 
in  civic  and  social  center  development, 
University   of  Wisconsin,   to   Washing- 
ton last  winter  to  tell  of  his  experiences 
as  a  pioneer  in  the  movement   in   Ro- 
chester,   Mi^    Wilson    spoke    from    the 
same   platform.        Addresses  were  also 
made  by  Senator  Hollis,  who  introduced 
the  bill  in  the  Senate  and  by  Representa- 
tive  Crosser,   of  Ohio.        Besides   Mim 
Wilson,  others  to  appear  at  the  hearings 
on  the  bill  in  the  District  committee 

Henry  T.  Rainey.  wife  of  the  Illi- 
nois   congressman.    John     B.    Colpoys. 
secretary   of   the    Central    Labor   Union 
'ungton.  and  representatives    of 
the   M'ltvlav    Fvrnmi;  Club. 
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PPLYING  STANDARDS  TO  MOTION   PICTURE    FILMS 
-BY  ORRIN  G.  COCKS 


A  revised  famphlet  on  the 
standards  and  policies  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Censorship  of 
Motion  Pictures  may  be  had  free 
of  the  board  at  70  Fifth  avenue, 
New  York.  It  is  here  summar- 
ized by  Mr.  C\>iks.  who  has  re- 
cently become  advisory  secretary 
following  volunteer  service  on  the 
general  and  advisory  committees 
of  the  board.  For  some  years  he 
v.-as  secretary  of  the  Laity  League 
for  Social  Sen'ice  in  New  York 
city. 

The  actual  criticism  of*pictures 
continues  under  the  direction  of 
W.  D.  McGuire.  Jr.  John  Collier, 
general  secretary  and  organiser 
of  the  board,  retains  his  interest 
in  a  voluntary  capacity. — ED.] 


CONTROL  OVER  motion  pictures  has 
recently  aroused  widespread  public  dis- 
cussion. Official  censorship  has  been 
established  in  four  states  and  many  cities 
and  a  bill  is  pending  in  Congress  to  cre- 
ate a  federal  motion  picture  commission 
for  licensing  films.  Especial  interest 
therefore  attaches  to  a  statement  recent- 
ly issued  by  the  National  Board  of  Cen- 
sorship of  Motion  Pictures  giving  its 
present  policy  and  standards  of  judg- 
ment. 

The  board  is  a  voluntary  self-govern- 
ing organization  working  with  the  man- 
ufacturers and  importers  of  motion  pic- 
tures and  in  the  interests  of  the  public. 
It  was  formed  by  the  People's  Institute 
of  New  York.  No  member  is  engaged 
in  any  branch  of  the  motion  picture  bus- 
iness. The  thirty-three  members  of  the 
general  committee  speak  as  skilled  social 
workers,  representing  such  agencies  as 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A..  Charity  Organization 
Society,  Children's  Aid  Association,  the 
churches,  settlements,  women's  clubs, 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
and  People's  Institute. 

The  105  members  of  the  carefully  se- 
lected censoring  committee  drawn  from 
the  most  intelligent  groups  in  New  York 
volunteer  their  service*.  The  board  at 
present  views  from  150  to  185  film  sub- 
jects a  week  covering  95  per  cent  of  the 
industry.  These  pictures  are  daily  seen 
by  about  8,000,000  people  in  18,000  mo- 
tion picture  houses  in  the  United  States. 
Last  year  53  film  subjects  were  con- 
demned and  parts  were  eliminated  from 
401. 

The  total  cost  of  negatives  and  copies 
kept  off  the  \iiierican  market  was  more 
than  $582.01)1).  The  board  sends  out 
weekly  a  bulletin  of  all  the  pictures  pass- 
ed for  the  week  with  or  without  parts 
eliminated  and  those  which  have  been 
condemned.  These  bulletins  go  to  some 
400  city  authorities,  social  workers,  local 


censoring  committees  and  interested  in- 
dividuals. 

The  board's  statement  of  its  policy 
and  standards  of  judgment  is  an  inter- 
esting attempt  to  crystallize  in  words  the 
moral  and  psychological  effect  of  this 
new  form  of  recreation  on  the  minds  of 
people,  to  estimate  public  opinion  and 
to  criticize  or  exclude  from  the  screen 
scenes  which  have  dangerous  effects. 

Few  people  realize  the  scope  and  com- 
plexity of  such  criticism.  Laws  have 
always  lagged  behind  public  opinion  and 
there  has  been  startling  disagreement  on 
basic  ethical  principles.  The  members 
of  the  National  Board  recognize  these 
obstacles  and  freely  acknowledge  that 
they  are  open  to  error.  Their  methods, 
however,  are  sound.  They  know  the  mo- 
tion picture  business.  They  have  actual 
knowledge  of  the  effects  of  the  pictures 
on  people  of  different  classes  and  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  They  seek 
advice  from  people  skilled  in  a  part  or 
the  whole  of  the  field  of  life. 

It  realizes  that  pictures  stimulating 
the  senses  require  particular  study  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  adolescent.  It, 
therefore,  has  adopted  standards  "cur- 
tailing prolonged  Jove  scenes  which  are 
ardent  beyond  the  strict  requirements  of 
the  dramatic  situation.  It  believes  that 
it  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  censorship 
to  keep  out  of  the  mire  the  great  ex- 
periences of  humanity  so  that  they  may 
not  be  cheapened  to  the  extent  of  losing 
their  significance."  The  board  restricts 
also  very  carefully  the  display  of  cloth- 
ing and  the  person  in  ways  to  arouse 
the  imagination  and  suggest  immorality 
and  indecency.  It  also  enforces  strictly 
the  exclusion  of  those  forms  of  close 
dancing  which  have  the  same  sensuous 
appeal. 

A  bewildering  variety  of  crimes 
against  person  and  property  requires 
careful  treatment.  "The  portrayal  of 
crime  should  not  degenerate  into  pander- 
ing to  a  morbid  appetite  but  should  seek 
ends  which  are  legitimate  for  the  drama." 
The  board  insists  that  punishment  natur- 
ally and  fatally  follows  crime  and  that 
an  adequate  dramatic  motive  for  com- 
mitting a  crime  is  always  necessary  to 
warrant  picturing  it.  Gruesome  and  sug- 
gestive details  are  excluded. 

Regarding  violence  the  board  states, 
"The  actual  deeds  of  violence  need  to  be 
treated  with  the  greatest  discretion  in 
motion  pictures  and  the  producer  should 
remember  that  he  is  not  writing  a  de- 
tailed exposition  of  the  crime  but  is 
telling  a  dramatic  story  which  most 
often  docs  not  need  such  detail  but  mere- 
ly enough  to  make  clear  what  has  hap- 
pened. 

"The  board  critically  examines  films 
presenting  various  forms  of  sex  lapses, 
for  those  effects  on  audiences  which 
arouse  rather  than  minimize  passion, 
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which  tend  to  perpetuate  the  double 
standard  of  morality,  which  reveal  easy 
ways  of  gratifying  desire  and  of  making 
money  in  the  'trade'  or  which  simply 
indicate  the  weakness  of  humanity  or 
recite  the  dreary  detail  of  the  lives  of 
'prostitutes.'  The  board  gives  its  sup- 
port to  those  subjects  and  films  which 
present  facts  in  a  sincere,  dramatic  way 
leading  to  repression  or  to  the  removal 
of  causes  of  commercial  or  sub-rosa 
prostitution. 

"There  is  a  place  on  the  screen  of  the 
motion  picture  theater  for  presentations 
which  unquestionably  indicate  the  causes, 
the  dangers  and  the  effects  of  sexual 
misconduct.  Those  subjects  dealing  with 
the  social  evil,  will  therefore  be  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Board  of  Cen- 
sorship which  arouse  fear  in  the  minds 
of  both  sexes,  which  develop  a  hatred 
on  the  part  of  the  audience  of  this  an- 
cient evil,  which  stimulate  efforts  to 
rescue  the  prostitute,  and  which  indi- 
cate sensible  and  workable  methods  of 
repression  or  suppression." 

The  board  deals  severely  with  films 
which  picture  maniacs,  on  the  ground 
that  they  unduly  harass  the  emotions  of 
the  normal  person  and  seldom  serve  a 
real  dramatic  purpose.  The  insane  char- 
acter who  is  not  a  maniac  is  less  liable 
to  be  eliminated  from  a  picture,  though 
if  the  presentation  of  such  character  be 


unduly  unwholesome  or  unpleasant,  it  is 
challenged. 

The  board  recognizes  the  need  of  pop- 
ular education  as  to  extent  and  danger- 
ous effects  of  habit-forming  drugs  and 
believes  that  motion  pictures  may  be  a 
medium  for  this  purpose.  But  it  is  op- 
posed to  the  portrayal  of  the  alluring, 
the  gruesome  and  suggestive,  and  will 
allow  only  those  scenes  which  are  dra- 
matically necessary  to  point  the  moral. 
It  also  opposes  those  methods  of  using 
such  drugs  as  would  stimulate  curiosity 
and  experimentation.  It  will  critically 
scan  any  suggestions  of  easy  methods  of 
obtaining  such  drugs. 

It  will  support  those  subjects  present- 
ed in  a  dignified,  sincere  and  dramatic 
\vai£  which  will  enlighten  and  arouse  the 
public  to  the  enactment  and  enforcement 
of  laws  tending  to  the  repression  or 
prevention  of  illegal  or  immoral  use  or 
sale. 

Though  located  in  New  York  as  being 
the  headquarters  of  the  motion  picture 
industry  for  the  distribution  of  film,  the 
National  Board  does  not  accept  as  a 
basis  of  criticism  the  standards  of  the 
New  York  stage  or  of  its  complicated, 
liberal  and  abnormal  life. 

It  seeks  constantly  the  point  of 
view  of  typical  Americans  and  at- 
tempts to  write  this  judgment  into  its 
standards. 
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ROGRESS  IN  PRISON  REFORM  IN  MASSACHUSETTS- 
BY  GEORGE  LUTHER  CADY 

PASTOR.  PILGRIM  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH,  DORCHESTER 


IT  is  ALTOGETHER  unlikely  that  the 
rest  of  the  United  States  share  in  the 
hallucination  general  in  Massachusetts 
that  that  state  leads  in  all  good  reforms. 
Local  residence  even  for  a  short  while  re- 
veals the  fact  that  such  is  the  state  of 
mind  in  and  around  the  Hub.  But  this 
complacency  received  a  severe  jolt  a 
few  years  ago  when  Governor  Foss  told 
what  he  thought  of  prison  conditions  in 
the  state. 

In  the  care  of  younger  offenders  Mas- 
sachusetts is  well  abreast  of  the  times, 
but  in  prisons  for  older  criminals,  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  things  more  an- 
tiquated in  the  northern  states  at  least. 
For  three  years  the  governor  repeated 
his  attack  and  at  last  accomplished  the 
retirement  of  the  chairman  of  the  prison 
commission  who  had  persistently  blocked 
reform  measures.  Now  the  warden  of 
the  state  prison  is  retiring  so  that  light 
may  have  a  chance  to  break  through. 

Frank  L.  Randall,  a  lawyer  and 
former  prison  warden  from  Min- 
nesota who  has  had  long  experience  in 
handling  prison  reform  problems,  is  the 
new  chairman  of  the  Prison  Commission. 
He  has  outlined  a  splendid  program  and 
is  working  vigorously  to  put  it  into  ef- 
fect by  endeavoring  to  |>ut  through  the 
following  measures : 


A  bill  providing  for  indeterminate  sen- 
tence. At  present,  contrary  to  wide- 
spread impression  Massachusetts  has  no 
indeterminate  sentence  law.  The  court 
fixes  a  maximum  and  minimum  sentence, 
and  release  is  impossible  until  a  pris- 
oner has  served  at  least  2l/2  years  of  his 
sentence,  nor  is  a  prisoner  eligible  for 
parole  until  two-thirds  of  his  minimum 
has  expired. 

A  bill  to  allow  the  judge  to  appoint 
counsel  for  indigent  defendants  charged 
with  felony.  At  present  only  those 
charged  with  a  capital  crime  can  have 
advantage  of  such  counsel. 

A  bill  providing  that  the  courts  may 
proceed  to  sentence  a  prisoner  who  has 
acknowledged  his  guilt  without  awaiting 
indictment  by  the  grand  jury. 

A  bill  providing  that  a  prisoner  on 
parole  from  the  state  prison  may  vol- 
untarily return  thereto  and  at  his  writ- 
ten request  be  admitted  and  retained 
there.  Under  existing  laws  he  may  have 
no  other  place  of  refuge  in  case  of  sick- 
ness or  misfortune.  A  paroled  prisoner 
ought  not  to  have,  to  commit  another 
crime  in  order  to  get  needed  protec- 
tion from  the  state. 

A  bill  granting  to  prisoners  an  allow- 
ance of  a  sum  not  exceeding  $4  a  month 
to  be  paid  from  the  treasury  of  the  state. 
This  will  enable  a  prisoner  to  provide 
himself  with  a  few  of  the  things  he 
needs  or  to  help  his  family  a  little.  It 
also  affords  prison  authorities  a  disci- 


plinary measure  since   it   may  be  with- 
drawn for  misconduct. 

A  bill  putting  all  jails  and  houses  of 
correction  under  the  management  of  the 
Prison  Commission,  instead  of  under  the 
fourteen  county  boards  as  at  present. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  last  measure 
is  to  utilize  county  jails  for  minor  offend- 
ers only.  The  average  county  jail 
is  bad  because  of  conditions  found 
there  and  also  because  it  forms  a  link 
in  the  "county  ring"  system  we  are  try- 
ing to  break  up.  There  are  splendid  ex- 
ceptions to  this  average  in  Massachu- 
setts as  at  Plymouth  but  it  is  an  ano- 
malous condition  when  a  large  share  of 
the  prisoners  of  the  state  are  under  no 
central  authority. 

The  bill  providing  $4  a  month  to  pris- 
oners is  of  splendid  purpose  but  one  can 
only  wonder  what  our  children  will  say 
fifty  years  hence  when  they  read  that 
only  $4  was  asked  for  these  men 
who  either  are  or  ought  to  be  at  work 
during  regular  working  hours  and  ought 
to  be  equally  productive  with  men  on 
the  outside.  If  we  could  get  the  public 
to  see  that  if  we  changed  our  present 
"penal  servitude"  for  proper  rewards  we 
would  gain  not  only  in  discipline  but 
we  should  be  nearer  what  the  future  in 
all  conscience  will  demand. 

It  is  a  grievous  fact  that,  after  some 
years  of  agitation  and  with  the  services 
of  Mr.  Randall,  Massachusetts  must  yet 
close  the  year  with  little  accomplished. 

No  fundamental  principle  of  reform 
recommended  by  the  commission  has 
been  recognized.  An  act  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  women  po- 
lice officers  has  been  secured,  also 
one  permitting  county  sheriffs  to 
employ  prisoners  on  highways  and 
in  redeeming  waste  land. 

To  take  the  place  of  most  of  the  bills 
now  before  the  Legislature,  a  bill  is 
being  drawn  up  providing  for  a  special 
investigation  of  the  whole  problem  of  the 
state's  prisons  that  a  full  and  co-ordinate 
plan  may  be  presented  to  the  next  gen- 
eral session  of  the  Legislature.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  investigation  will  result 
in  anything  but  the  passing  of  just  such 
acts  as  were  recommended  but  it  may 
open  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the  shame- 
ful conditions  in  their  state  prisons. 

The  great  need  of  prison  reform  in 
Massachusetts  is  in  the  direction  of  clas- 
sification both  of  prisoners  and  prisons. 
The  crowning  effort  should  be  the  at- 
tainment of  such  a  state  farm  as  that  at 
Witzwil  in  Switzerland.  What  would  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  say  if  one  day 
they  awoke  to  behold  that  their  prison 
was  paying  the  state  4  per  cent  on  the 
investment  instead  of  calling  for  $179,- 
000  annually  for  maintenance?  More 
than  that,  what  would  they  say  when 
told  that  the  prisoners  were  paid  a  daily 
wage  besides?  This  latter,  as  an  en- 
tering wedge  is  advantageous,  and  per- 
haps before  a  great  while  such  a  law 
mav  be  enacted. 
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HE  PATERSON  SILK  MILL  STRIKE  A  YEAR  AFTER- 
BY  JOHN  A.  FITCH 


THE  HEARING  was  a  community 
hearing — that  of  the  Federal  Industrial 
Relations  Commission  at  Paterson  last 
week.  A  full  year  after  the  strike,  the 
local  men  who  had  borne  the  brunt  of 
the  conflict  told,  one  after  another,  how 
it  lay  in  their  minds.  And  although  a 
full  year  had  passed  since  the  strike  was 
at  white  heat,  and  they  gave  their  testi- 
mony quietly,  like  characters  in  a  re- 
hearsal, the  commission  got  nearer  to 
some  of  the  tense  issues  entering  into 
the  social  unrest  than  at  any  time  since 
its  hearings  began.  Issues  were  brought 
out  which  men  had  been  willing  to  go  to 
jail  for — wholesale;  or  to  send  their  fel- 
lows to  jail  for — wholesale.  There 
were  2,238  arrests  during  the  twenty- 
two  weeks  of  the  strike,  Police  Captain 
McBride  told  the  commission.  Three 
hundred  cases  went  to  the  Grand  Jury; 
more  than  100  served  jail  sentences. 

Two  former  strikers,  members  of  the 
I.  W.  W.,  testified  and  two  silk  manu- 
facturers, and  after  them  two  organizers 
of  the  United  Textile  Workers,  an  or- 
ganization affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  There  were  two 
editors  among  the  witnesses.  One  of 
them  was  arrested  during  the  course  of 
the  strike  and  jailed  for  criticizing  the 
police.  The  other  has  been  a  resident  of 
Paterson  less  than  three  years,  and  edits 
a  paper  owned  by  a  resident  of  New 
York.  He  attacked  the  outside  leaders 
of  the  strike  and  said  editorially  that  if 
there  were  no  law  in  the  community  to 
drive  them  out,  they  ought  to  be  driven 
out  anyway.  He  was  neither  arrested 
nor  jailed. 

The  counsel  for  the  strikers  told  his 
story,  and  so  did  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney. A  police  captain  was  on  the  stand 
for  over  two  hours  explaining  the  attitude 
of  the  police  force.  After  him  came  a  rib- 
Uon  weaver  who  had  participated  in  the 
Mrike.  a  Socialist,  not  a  member  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  He  gave  the  commission  his 
views  as  to  the  causes  of  the  strike,  and 
the  condition!)  that  led  up  to  it.  After 
him  came  a  Catholic  priest  who.  wav- 
ing economic  theories  aside,  endorsed 
the  testimony  of  the  Socialist.  Then 
came  two  business  men,  another  manu- 
facturer and  finally  a  reporter  for  a  local 
paper. 

The  hearing  was  impressive  both  for 
issues  on  which  everyone  agreed  and 
•  ties  on  which  they  differed. 

There  were  differences  of  opinion  over 
what  caused  the  strike.  That  the  four- 
Inom  system  had  much  to  do  with  it  was 
tjcncraily  agreed.  Former  Mayor  Mc- 
Bnde  said,  however,  that  it  was  caused 
tiy  low  wages  and  bad  conditions.  The 
rr<  who  testified  insisted  that  this 
last  was  the  case,  and  Father  Stein 
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agreed  with  them.  On  the  other  hand 
the  employers,  the  business  men  and  the 
police  were  inclined  to  lay  all  the  trouble 
on  the  "outside  agitators." 

The  second  names  of  the  officials — 
prosecutor,  mayor  and  policemen,  of 
manufacturer  and  craft-unionist,  were 
those  of  the  older  immigration.  There  was 
an  undercurrent  of  feeling  in  what  they 
said  that  if  the  newer  immigration  of 
Paterson — the  Italians  and  Jews — were 
of  a  higher  order,  matters  could  have 
been  more  readiy  adjusted.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  organizers  declared 
that  the  Paterson  workers  are  too  un- 
stable to  be  organized  into  conservative 
unions.  They  are  too  impatient,  and 
when  an  organizer  appears  they  want  to 
strike  first  of  all.  A  resident  declared 
that  the  kind  of  immigrants  who  are 
now  coming  to  this  country  are  not  cap- 
able of  understanding  American  prin- 
ciples of  liberty.  They  cannot  under- 
stand the  difference,  he  said,  between 
liberty  and  license.  On  all  sides  there 
was  a  distinct  though  possibly  somewhat 
unconscious  attitude  of  superiority 
which  stood  out  as  much  as  elsewhere  in 
the  attitude  of  the  police. 

On  one  point  employers  and  employes 
agreed.  The  former  testified  that  they 
are  handicapped  by  competition  with 
Pennsylvania,  where  lower  wages  and 
longer  hours  prevail  than  in  New  Jersey. 
Until  the  Pennsylvania  standard  is 
raised,  conditions  cannot,  they  believe, 
be  materially  improved  in  Paterson.  So 
serious  did  this  matter  appear  to  them 
that  they  were  even  ready  to  urge  com- 
pulsory standardization  through  a  fed- 
eral board.  Henry  Doherty,  Jr.,  a  part- 
ner in  the  Doherty  firm  which  operates 
the  largest  silk  mill  in  Paterson,  said 
that  he  and  his  father  were  both  in 
favor  of  a  government  commission  to 


regulate  wages  and  hours  in  the  silk  in- 
dustry. On  this  question  they!  stood 
squarely  on  the  same  platform  with 
Louis  Magnet,  the  Socialist,  and,  in  ef- 
fect with  the  I.  W.  W.  leaders,  whose 
remedy  lay  in  organizing  the  workers 
everywhere  and  so  establishing  uni- 
formity the  country  over. 

Standing  out  above  every  other  ques- 
tion as  the  hearing  progressed  was  the 
subject  of  violation  of  law.  Henry 
Marelli,  counsel  for  the  strikers,  review- 
ed the  history  of  the  strike  as  it  came 
to  his  attention  in  his  professional  ca- 
pacity. More  than  1,800  cases  were 
handled  by  his  firm  from  Recorders' 
Court  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state. 
He  declared  that  it  was  a  remarkable 
peaceful  strike.  So  did  Edward  Zuer- 
sher,  secretary  of  the  I.  W.  W.  local. 

"There  were  25,000  people  on  strike," 
he  said.  "If  that  number  of  clergymen 
were  conducting  a  strike  and  were  sub- 
ject to  the  condition  that  we  have  faced 
there  would  have  been  as  much  or  more 
violence."  He  yverely  arraigned  the 
police  for  their  activities. 

Alexander  Scott,  who  was  editor  of 
the  Paterson  Issue,  a  Socialist  paper, 
told  of  getting  out  a  special  issue  three 
days  after  the  strike  began,  in  which  he 
criticized  the  police  and  accused  them 
of  taking  orders  from  the  silk  manufac- 
turers. For  this  he  was  arrested,  and 
indicted  for  "hostility  to  government" 
under  the  statute  enacted  after  the  as- 
sassination of  William  McKinley.  At 
the  same  time  5,000  copies  of  his  paper 
were  confiscated,  without  a  warrant,  by 
officers  under  the  direction  as  he  said  of 
the  chief  of  police. 

That  Scott  was  sentenced  in  the  County 
Court  to  serve  from  one  to  fifteen  years 
on  the  charge  of  hostility  to  government 
and  that  he  was  released  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  reversed  the  decision  of  the 
lower  court,  is  well  known  to  SURVEY 
readers.  An  indictment  against  him  for 
criminal  libel  against  the  police  is  still 
pending. 

Marelli  declared  that  the  figures  of  ar- 
rest were  significant  in  themseves  of  the 
attitude  of  the  local  government  toward 
the  strikers,  since  out  of  the  2,238  ar- 
rests made,  but  300  indictments  were 
found,  and  jail  sentences  were  served  by 
but  100  men.  A  number  of  the  cases 
were  appealed  to  higher  courts,  and 
thus  far  all  but  one  of  these  appeals 
have  been  sustained.  He  explained  fur- 
ther that  on  account  of  the  hostility  of 
the  local  papers,  it  became  necessary 
to  get  an  order  from  the  court  directing 
that  jurors  be  impanelled  from  outside 
the  county.  Without  outside  juries,  he 
said,  acquittals  were  impossible. 

Prosecutor  Michael  Dunn  defended 
the  authorities  and  cited  instances  of 
the  stoning  of  houses  and  the  placing  of 
bombs.  Police  Captain  McBride  gave 
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similar  testimony.  Prominent  citizens, 
including  Father  Stein,  spoke  of  the  ac- 
tions of  the  police  in  terms  of  praise. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  weigh  and 
analyze  the  testimony — to  go  back  of  it 
and  examine  the  recorded  evidence  in 
order  to  determine  just  how  violent 
were  the  strikers,  and  how  violent  the 
police.  It  is  enough  that  it  became  clear 
that  a  new  definition  is  needed  of  the 
word  "violence."  Adolph  Lessig,  a 
striker  in  1913,  and  now  an  officer  of 
the  I.  W.  W.,  testified  that  he  favored 
destruction  of  property  if  such  action 
would  help  the  workers  in  the  struggle 
to  improve  their  condition.  His  was  a 
clear  advocacy  of  violence.  It  was  not 
a  new  position,  but  the  one  which  more 
than  anything  else  has  called  down  up- 
on the  I.  W.  W.  the  condemnations  of 
the  law-abiding. 

A  new  angle  was  given  to  the  situa- 
tion when  John  W.  Ferguson  and  James 
M.  Cooke,  both  prominent  business  men, 
both  active  in  the  civic  life  of  the  com- 
munity, and  directors  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganiza.tion  Society,  testified  that  they 
believed  a  year  ago,  and  they  believe 
now.  that  the  I.  W.  W.  leaders  should 


have  been  compelled  .  to  leave  the  city. 
Neither  of  them  would  have  organized 
a  mob  to  drive  them  out,  but  they  held 
that  the  police  should  have  done  so,  or 
should  have  met  them  at  the  train  and 
compelled  them  to  leave  the  city  on  the 
next  outgoing  train. 

This  testimony  led  to  considerable 
cross-examination,  in  which  Mr.  Cooke 
was  willing  to  admit  that  the  police,  in 
order  to  do  this,  would  have  to  violate 
their  oaths  of  office.  But  it  is  not  a  new 
thing,  he  argued,  to  violate  an  oath  of 
office.  The  officials  of  the  American  col- 
onies serving  under  the  British  crown 
violated  their  oaths  of  office  when  they 
took  up  arms  against  England.  There 
are  times  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
commit  what  he  called  a  "technical  vio- 
lation of  the  law."  Both  made  it  clear 
that  this  should  not  be  done  unless  the 
interests  of  the  community  clearly  de- 
manded some  such  extra-legal  action. 
The  interests  of  the  community,  they 
were  convinced,  did  demand  it  in  1913. 
They  believed  that  most  of  the  trouble 
would  have  been  avoided  by  such  action. 
With  such  testimony  written  into  the 
record,  the  old  division  of  the  commu- 


nity into  the  law-abiding  and  the  law- 
less became  sadly  jumbled.  Here  were 
men  on  both  sides  who  advocated  break- 
ing the  law — each  for  his  own  reasons ; 
each  with  his  own  sanctions.  Lessig  ad- 
vocated breaking  the  laws  of  property 
rights  when  that  best  serves  the  interests 
of  the  workers.  Ferguson  and  Cooke  ad- 
vocated breaking  the  laws  of  personal 
liberty  when  that  best  serves  the  interests 
of  the  community.  All  three  were  for 
employing  force,  if  necessary,  to  accom- 
plish their  ends. 

Here,  then,  perhaps  as  never  before  at 
a  public  hearing,  was  laid  bare  the  pres- 
ent-day relation  of  the  law  to  industrial 
stress.  With  such  disparity  between  the 
holdings  of  petty  courts  and  higher  tri- 
bunals, and  with  such  a  clear-cut  emer- 
gence of  class  views  as  to  legal  rights 
worth  respecting,  the  Federal  Commis- 
sion has  before  it  one  of  its  greatest 
problems.  The  Paterson  hearings  were 
in  a  sense  a  challenge  to  the  commission 
to  put  its  largest  resources,  and  those  of 
a  great  profession,  to  work  at  such  a 
constructive  analysis  as  will  help  bring 
coherence  to  judicial  decisions  and  clar- 
ity to  public  thought. 


Testimony   at    Paterson    Regarding   Violence 


ADOLPH  LESSIG 
I.  W.  W.  Le»der 

Mr.  Thompson:  If  in  your  opinion 
or  if  in  the  opinion  of  your  organi- 
sation a  strike  could  be  won  by  blow- 
ing up  a  mill,  would  it  be  the  policy 
of  your  organisation  so  far  as  it  has 
announced  its  policy  to  do  it  or  ad- 
vocate it? 

Mr.  Lessig:  Well,  I  believe  that 
would  just  depend  on  that  situation 
and  I  believe  it  would  be  dealt  with 
at  the  time. 

Mr.  Thompson  :  Well,  assuming  that 
that  ivould  intimidate  or  in  any  other 
ivay  bring  about  the  settlement  of 
the  strike  favorable  to  your  people, 
would  you  then  advocate  itf 

Mr.  Lessig:  Well,  we  probably 
ivould  not  hesitate  to  pursue  that 
course  then.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Thompson  -.Where  you  have  a 
grievance  and  it' has  not  been  adjust- 
ed to  your  satisfaction,  is  it  a  part 
of  the  policy  of  your  organisation 
to  do  slow  work  and  lessen  produc- 
tion? Is  it  a  part  of  your  policy  to 
make  poorer  goods,  or  try  to  destroy 
the  goods  in  the  making? 

Mr.  Lessig:  Well,  we  do  not  make 
any  hesitancy  sometimes  to  say  those 
things  in  order  to  gain  our  demands. 
We  have  been  frank  enough  to  ad- 
mit it. 


JOHN  L.  MATTHEWS 
Editor  I'aterson  Press 

Mr.  Thompson:  Now,  I  will  read 
you  very  briefly  some  extracts  from 
articles  that  appeared  in  your  paper 
and  ask  you  whether  you  can  recall 
or  u'hcthcr  they  probably  did  appear. 

[Here  follows  a  dispatch  from  Los 
Angeles  describing  methods  employ- 
ed in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Dieqo  to 
get  rid  of  the  I.  W.  W.] 

Mr.  Thompson:  Now,  Mr.  Mat- 
thews, I  ask  you  to  state  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Commission  the  reason 
for  these  articles  and  your  views 
as  to  their  necessity — the  conditions ' 
which  caused  them  to  be  punished? 

Mr.  Matthews:  Well,  we  felt  that 
the  I.  W.  W.  was  a  real  menace  to 
the  community,  a  material  menace, 
as  afterward  developed.  This  strike 
cost  Paterson  probably  $18,000,000. 
It  is  pretty  hard  to  compute  it,  but 
I  think  that  is  a  very  conservative 
estimate.  In  reciting  what  took  place 
in  Los  Angeles  we  were  simply  re- 
peating a  matter  of  record  and  u>c 
published  it  because  we  felt  that  it 
had  a  bearing  on  the  situation  here. 
Los  Angeles  and  other  cities  had  ex- 
periences it'ith  the  I.  W.  W.  They 
handled  the  situation  in  a  way  that 
seemed  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  peo- 
ple of  those  cities,  and  we  felt  that 
possibly  the  same  kind  of  treatment 
here  would  be  acceptable  and  legal, 
decent  and  orderly,  and  satisfactory 
to  the  people  generally. 


JOHN  W.  FERGUSON 
Contractor 

Chairman  Walsh:  Mr.  Ferguson, 
apparently  from  what  you  have  said 
here  the  feeling  had  become  very  in- 
tense here  on  both  sides,  had  it  not, 
as  the  strike  progressed? 

Mr.  Ferguson :  It  was  very  strong. 
It  was  strong  among  those  who  were 
not  directly  interested  in  this  trouble, 
but  who  were  interested  to  maintain 
the  good  name  and  character  of  this 
city  without  having  a  disturbance  and 
having  the  militia  coming  here,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  which  would 
only  add  to  the  notoriety  which  we 
had  had  in  the  past. 

Chairman  Walsh :  And  you  prob- 
ably, in  any  expressions  you  made, 
gave  forth  the  sentiment  of  the  inno- 
cent by-standers,  as  it  were — the  brisi- 
ncss  men  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Ferguson:  I  think  so. 

Chairman  Walsh :  And  so  deep- 
seated  had  the  feeling  become  that 
you  are  willing  to  say  that  these  out- 
siders should  be  dispersed  or  gotten 
away  by  means  illegal  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Ferguson:  Well,  I  would 
hardly  say  illegal,  because  I  believe 
tli  at  legal  means  are  means  taken 
by  the  authorities.  That  is  what  we 
were  advocating.  That  is  what  I 
meant.  It  was  not  that  I  would  per- 
sonally form  a  vigilance  committee 
and  go  out  and  misuse  these  people, 
but  I  believed  that  the  city  authori- 
ties should  take  means  perhaps  be- 
yond the  technical  legal  point  to  get 
rid  of  them.  I  thought  that  would 
be  justified. 
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EDI  CING     LABOR     COSTS     BY    SHORTENING     THE 
WORK  DAY-BY  HARRY  FRANKLIN  PORTER, 


LABOR  CLAMORS  for  a  shorter 
work-day ;  employers  generally  oppose  it. 
The  average  manager  thinks  he  sees 
an  inescapable  relation  between  short- 
er hours  and  higher  costs.  Off- 
hand,  this  view  seems  to  be  logi- 
cal, but  experience  is  fast  proving 
that  the  reverse  is  quite  as  likely  to  be 
true.  Paradoxical  though  it  may  seem, 
cost  cutting  and  hour  shortening  fre- 
quently go  together,  even  as  do  cost 
cutting  and  wage  raising.  All  depends 
on  the  method  of  making  the  change. 

Arbitrarily  to  shorten  hours  without 
providing  for  the  more  effective  use  of 
the  reduced  period  will  be  more  than 
likely  to  curtail  production,  hence  swell 
costs  in  proportion.  But  to  make  quan- 
tity of  output  a  condition  of  the  shorter 
work  period  stimulates  activity  all  along 
the  line. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  problem,  in 
the  final  analysis,  is  one  purely  of  econ- 
omics. The  desideratum  is  a  maximum 


THE  SUVREY  published  earlier 
this  year  three  articles  by 
manufacturers,  discussing  '.he 
change  to  an  eight-hour  shift  in 
continuous  industries  (January  .? 
and  May  23,  1914).  Mr.  Porter  is 
a  consultant  in  factory  manage- 
ment and  a  contributing  editor  of 
Factory,  and  cites  here  several  in- 
stances to  show  that  a  shorter 
work-day  is  practical  as  -cell  as 
humane. — ED. 


twenty-four  hours.  With  eight-hour 
shifts,  this  increased  to  sixty  thousand 
pounds  or  a  total  from  sun  to  sun  of 
one  hundred  and  eigh;\  thousand 
pounds. 

In  Granite  City,  too,  some  of  the 
steel  plants  have  demonstrated,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  their  officials,  that  in 
continuous  processes  three  eight-hour 


of  quality  output  per  man  each  work-     as  against  two  twelve-hour  shifts  pay. 


ing  day.  So  if  man-efficiency  is  raised 
to  the  highest  practical  pitch,  the  hours 
of  labor  necessarily  must  be  reduced  to 
the  point  where  the  average  man  can 
maintain  indefinitely  the  established 
level  without  injury  to  himself.  Hence 
the  basis  for  determining  number  of 
hours  is  strictly  dependent  on  the  char- 
acter of  use  of  each  of  them,  and  long 
hours,  if  they  entail  a  low  level  of  labor 
efficiency,  are  as  inimical  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  manufacturer  as  they  are 
irksome  to  the  workingman.  The  manu- 
facturer has  only  to  see  this — the  vital 
relation  between  man-effectiveness  and 
duration  of  the  working  period. and  of 
his  own  accord  he  shortens  hours  to 
the  point  where  he  f«ls  he  is  getting 
the  best  and  fullest  effort  from  each 
man  every  moment  of  the  time.  For  he 
knows  that  the  net  result  will  be  not 
less  but  more  output,  not  higher  but  low- 
er costs. 

Here  are  the  results  in  one  instance — 
a  Youngstown  steel  mill.  Unusually 
long  hours  always  have  been  and,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  still  are  customary 
in  this  industry,  the  nature  of  which  re- 
quires continuous  production.  The  sup- 
erintendent of  this  plant,  however,  was 
convinced  that  two  shifts  of  twelve 
hours  each  were  not  only  inhuman  but 
uneconomical.  So  firm  in  his  belief 
was  he  that  favorable  results  would 
follow  the  shortening  of  the  hours  to 
right,  with  three  shifts  to  the  dav.  that 
the  management  finally  consented,  with 
much  misgiving,  to  a  trial.  Wages  were 
to  remain  the  same.  That  is.  the  men 
were  to  receive  the  same  pay  for  eight 
hours  as  previously  thev  had  received 
for  twelve.  In  return,  the  men  were  to 
maintain  the  same  production.  This 
they  did  from  the  start  and  presently 
they  began  to  show  an  increasing  pro- 
duction. To  make  a  long  story  short, 
the  final  result  was  an  increase  in  the 
shift  output  of  fiftv  per  cent  and  in 
the  dailv  output  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  per  cent.  That  is.  under  the 
arrangement  the  average  production 
had  been  forty  thousand  pounds  a  shift, 
••ighty  thousand  pounds  a  dav  of 


One  plant  found  that  the  reduction  in 
waste  and  inefficiency  due  to  negli- 
gence and  fatigue  more  than  outweighed 
the  twenty  per  cent  addition  to  the  pay- 
roll of  the  men  affected.  In  another 
plant,  the  change  to  eight-hour  shifts 
was  accompanied  by  an  increase  of 
twenty-two  per  cent  in  the  hourly  rate 
of  the  men.  but  a  decrease  in  the  total 
earnings  of  twenty  per  cent.  The 
management  was  dubious  of  the  results. 
But  when  the  proposal  was  put  up  to 
the  men,  it  met  with  their  enthusiastic 
and  unanimous  endorsement. 

At  first  some  of  the  officials  were 
fearful  lest  the  men  take  advantage  of 
the  extra  hours  to  engage  in  money- 
making  side  pursuits,  but  this  did  not 
prove  to  be  the  case  and  there  has  been 
very  little  bad  use  made  of  the  leis- 
ure. "Steel  work  is  so  strenuous." 
declared  the  president  of  one  of  the 
companies,  "that  any  man  who  took  to 
dissipation  would  be  unable  to  keep  up 
his  efficiency  even  through  the  eight- 
hour  shift  The  fact  that  we  do  not 
have  to  discharge  any  of  them  on  this 
account  shows  in  itself  that  the  time 
is  not  badly  spent." 

Congressman,  now  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Redfield,  in  a  speech  before 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  1911. 
told  of  an  experiment  that  took  place 
in  the  great  shipbuilding  yards  of 
William  Denny  &  Sons.  This  firm 
agreed  with  their  men  that  they  would 
try  the  eight-hour  day  for  a  year,  at 
the  end  of  which  time,  if  the  results 
showed  no  disadvantages  to  costs  the 
eight-hour  dav  would  he  retained. 
Otherwise  the  men  agreed  to  go  back 
to  the  nine-hour  day.  The  result  was 
the  retention  of  the  eight-hour  day, 
because  it  was  found  to  have  paid. 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  thax  there 
m  element   in  the  question  of  reduc- 
ing the  hours  of  work  which  offhand  does 
not  appear.       FarMgnted    managers  are 
-ing  thi-   rlmirnt   and   thev  are  not 
waiting  either  for  labor  organizations  or 
legislatures  to  comix  I  them  to  action,  but 
of  their  own  accnpl  thev  are  declaring 
their  independence  of  tradition  and  short- 


ening the  hours  to  the  point  where  they 
have  reason  to  believe  they  are  getting 
the  best  results.  Declared  a  Cleveland 
garment  manufacturer,  whose  plant  is 
in  the  forefront  in  matters  of  efficiency: 
"It  is  our  aim  always  to  be  ahead  both 
of  the  law  and  the  demands  of  labor. 
Our  hours  are  now  less  than  the  maxi- 
mum prescribed  by  the  State,  and  we  in- 
tend shortly  to  reduce  them  still  further. 
Why?  Because  we  watch  our  people 
very  closely  and  if  we  detect  signs  of 
over-exertion,  we  investigate  the  cause. 
Our  organization  is  keyed  up  to  the  top 
pitch  and  we  would  not  be  able  to  main- 
tain this  level  if  we  tolerated  for  a  mo- 
ment any  conditions  that  detracted  from 
their  efficiency.  So  if  we  find  our  peo- 
ple can't  hold  the  pace  throughout  the 
present  number  of  hours,  we  shorten  the 
period  to  the  point  where  they  can." 

At  the  present  time  the  number  of 
hours  worked  weekly  in  this  plant  is 
fifty,  as  against  a  prescribed  maximum 
for  women  of  fifty-four,  and  the  number 
contemplated  is  forty-eight.  This  by 
happy  coincidence  is  the  number  recom- 
mended by  Edward  Cadbury,  the  English 
manufacturer  who  is  so  widely  cele- 
brated for  his  experiments  in  industrial 
efficiency. 

In  line  also  is  the  experience  of  a  mid- 
dle-western enameled  ironware  works. 
Like  many  processes  in  the  steel  indus- 
try, the  operation  of  enameling  must  be 
practically  continuous.  In  this  particu- 
lar plant  the  two  twelve-hour  shift  plan 
long  has  been  supplanted  by  the  three 
eight-hour  one/ 

Wages  have  not  decreased ;  on  the 
contrary,  as  the  efficiency  both  of  men 
and  equipment  have  increased,  wages 
steadily  have  risen  until  now  it  is  by 
no  means  uncommon  for  an  enameler  to 
earn  seventy-five  dollars  to  ninety  dol- 
lars a  month.  Output,  too,  has  gone  up. 
For  example,  under  the  12-hour  sched- 
ule, two  men  working  together  would 
enamel  eight  to  ten  bath  tubs  in  a  day; 
now  the  same  men  turn  them  out  at  the 
rate  of  two  an  hour  or  sixteen  in  eight 
hours.  Nor  are  the  men  obliged  to 
work  continuously,  but  have  fully  one- 
third  of  the  time  for  resting.  Improve- 
ments in  the  appliances  and  methods  of 
handling  are  planned  which  experiment 
has  demonstrated  will  enable  a  pair  of 
men  to  enamel  twenty-four  to  thirty 
bath  tubs  in  eight  hours.  But  their  rest 
time  is  cut  into  and  the  trials  so  far 
made  indicate  that  in  order  to  enable 
the  men  to  hold  the  pace,  it  probably 
will  be  necessary  to  shorten  the  shifts 
still  further  to  six  hours  each.  Four 
tubs  an  hour,  it  is  then  expected,  will 
prove  a  practical  standard.  As  under 
the  new  plan  a  pair  of  enamelers  keep 
two  furnaces  going — a  preheating  and 
a  finishing  chamber — this  means  a 
total  of  forty-eight  tubs  in  twenty-four 
hours  for  each  furnace  as  contrasted 
with  sixteen  to  twenty  under  the  orig- 
inal bi-shift  plan.  The  total  number  of 
operatives  will  remain  the  same — that 
is.  four  to  the  single  furnace  in  twenty- 
finir  hours. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  an  instance 
which  shows  more  plainly  than  this  the 
vital  connection  between  large  produc- 
tion and  low  manufacturing-  costs,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  short 
hours  and  high  wages. 
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HE  UNEMPLOYED  AND  THE  CHURCHES:  A  REPLY 
— BY  JOHN  A.  RYAN  ST.  PAUL  SEMINARY.  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


THE  SURVEY  of  April  25  con- 
tains a  somewhat  remarkable  argument 
on  this  topic  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev. 
John  Haynes  Holmes.  I  should  like  to 
examine  it  from  a  different  point  of 
view. 

Dr.  Holmes  intimates  that  Tannen- 
bauin  performed  a  useful  service,  inas- 
much as  his  invasion  of  the  churches 
has  forced  ninety  million  persons  to 
think  hard  about  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment. 

Does  mere  thinking  about  a  problem 
necessarily  promote  its  solution?  Sup- 
pose that  the  forces  which  have  aroused 
the  thinking  convey  false  impressions, 
and  suggest  wrong  conclusions.  A 
prominent  New  York  Socialist  declared 
a  few  weeks  ago  (in  a  letter  to  the 
Milwaukee  Leader)  that  all  the  educa- 
tive and  constructive  efforts  of  his  com- 
rades in  that  city  with  regard  to  the 
unemployment  problem  had  been  neu- 
tralized by  the  performances  of  Tan- 
nenbaum  and  associates.  The  excesses 
of  the  latter  had  provoked  very  many 
persons  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  unemployed  were  mere 
trouble-makers  and  anarchists.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  more  public 
sympathy  has  been  alienated  than  at- 
tracted. The  "hard  thinking"  evoked 
by  Tannenbaum's  conduct  has  appar- 
ently received  a  wrong  and  anti-social 
direction. 

Dr.  Holmes  maintains  that  the 
churches  should  be  the  refuge  of  all 
those  who  find  or  even  think  them- 
selves in  distress. 

The  churches  always  have  taken  this 
position.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  on  the 
very  night  when  Tannenbaum's  "army" 
invaded  St.  Alphonsus's,  more  than  an 
equal  number  of  men  were  sheltered  at 
the  expense  of  the  churches  of  New 
York.  The  question  is  not  whether  the 
churches  may  properly  be  called  upon 
to  relieve  this  particular  form  of  dis- 
tress, but  whether  they  may  reasonably 
be  required  to  answer  favorably  an  ap- 
peal for  assistance  in  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  I.  W.  W. 
invasion. 

Dr.  Holmes  thinks  that  the  churches 
should  have  so  responded.  He  bases 
his  opinion  on  the  words  of  Christ : 
"Give  to  him  that  asketh  of  thee;"  and 
on  a  quotation  from  the  writings  of 
Edward  T.  Devine. 

Surely  these  words  of  Christ  are  not 
to  be  understood  without  qualification. 
•  If  they  are,  they  mean  that  the  profes- 
sional idler  must  not  be  rejected  when 
he  demands  continuous  support  from 
the  hard  working  father  of  a  family. 
Evidently  Christ  had  in  mind  the  gen- 
uinely needy,  not  impostors. 
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The  pertinent  and  decisive  sentence 
from  the  words  of  Mr.  Devine  is:  "If, 
however,  they  [the  applicants  for  relief] 
are  not  mistaken  about  the  fact  [that 
their  need  is  genuine],  and  have  come 
to  an  appropriate  place  to  ask  for  it, 
nothing  should  be  taken  for  granted  ex- 
cept the  need  which  is  revealed  by  the 
application."  But  Dr.  Holmes  thinks 
that  this  statement  authorizes  his  own 
assertion  that  "the  churches  had  no 
right  to  assume  anything  as  true  ex- 
cept the  need  for  aid  expressed  by  the 
application.  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Devine  speaks  of  the  need  that 
is  "revealed;"  Dr.  Holmes  makes  it  the 
need  that  is  "expressed."  In  other 
words,  he  would  have  the  churches  ac- 
cept as  true  the  representations  made 
by  the  applicants  themselves,  and  forth- 
with assume  that  the  alleged  need  is 
genuine.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  most 
unreasoning  enemy  of  scientific  charity 
has  ever  made  such  a  sweeping  state- 
ment in  favor  of  indiscriminate  giving. 
Among  professional  "panhandlers"  the 
clergy  have  the  reputation  of  being  the 
"easiest  marks"  to  be  found  anywhere. 
Dr.  Holmes  would  have  them  set  a  still 
higher  standard  of  childlike  faith  and 
credulity. 

In  the  particular  case  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing, the  "expressed"  and  alleged 
need  was  not  genuine,  and  it  was  put 
forth  in  notoriously  bad  faith.  Tannen- 
baum  and  his  followers  could  have  ob- 
tained from  the  municipal  lodging 
bouses  better  sleeping  accommodations 
than  are  within  the  gift  of  churches, 
softer  beds  than  the  pews  of  churches. 
One  of  the  conditions  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Devine  in  the  passage  quoted  by 
Dr.  Holmes  is  that  the  applicants  for 
relief  should  come  to  "an  appropriate 
place."  A  church  is  decidedly  not  the 
appropriate  place  for  five  hundred  men 
to  sleep,  when  they  can  get  better  quar- 
ters elsewhere.  And  it  would  be  decid- 
edly unreasonable  to  suppose  that  any 
church  in  ordinary  circumstances  should 
pay  for  the  lodging  of  that  many  men 
at  a  hotel,  so  long  as  the  city  is  dis- 
charging its  responsibility  in  the  situa- 
tion. 

Dr.  Holmes  reproves  the  attitude  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty1  out  of  two 
hundred  ministers  who  based  their  op- 
position to  the  .1.  W.  W.  performances 
on  the  ground  that  the  men  were  organ- 
ized, and  demanded  instead  of  request- 
ing assistance. 

Of  course,  the  mere  fact  that  the  ap- 
plicants came  in  a  large  and  united 
group  would  not  have  been  a  sufficient 
reason  for  turning  them  away.  On  the 
other  hand.  Dr.  Holmes'  attempt  to  find 
a  parallel  between  a  refusal  for  such 


a  reason  and  the  refusal  of  some  em- 
ployers to  recognize  labor  organiza- 
tions, is  arbitrary,  futile,  and  far- 
fetched. Possibly  the  first  ground  of 
refusal  given  by  the  ministers  is  really 
reducible  to  the  second.  Possibly  they 
all  meant  that  they  would  not  respond 
favorably  to  demands  and  threats,  when 
the  proprieties  of  the  situation  required 
a  respectful  request.  Undoubtedly  they 
were  right. 

What  good  to  society  or  to  the  ap- 
plicants themselves  could  come  from  ac- 
ceding to  and  encouraging  such  per- 
verse conduct?  If,  indeed,  the  men  were 
in  real  distress,  had  no  other  place  to 
go  for  the  night,  their  wants  should 
have  been  relieved,  no  matter  how  in- 
solent their  bearing.  So  much  is  dic- 
tated by  Christian  charity.  But  the  evi- 
dence in  the  case  shows  that  Tannen- 
baum  and  his  followers  were  in  no  such 
plight,  that  they  could  have  been  more 
effectually  and  more  appropriately  car- 
ed for  elsewhere,  and  that  their  avowed 
aim  was  to  harry  and  if  possible  dis- 
credit the  churches,  to  "put  the  churches 
in  bad."  Again  I  ask,  what  service  to 
the  men  themselves,  to  humanity,  to  so- 
ciety, to  truth,  or  to  sound  thinking 
could  have  been  rendered  by  weakly 
yielding  to  such  perverse  and  dishonest 
conduct  ? 

Dr.  Holmes  mentions  as  the  climax 
of  the  clergy's  offending,  the  fact  that 
"the  priests  of  St.  Alphonsus's  turned 
the  men  over  to  the  police,  and  charged 
them  with  rioting  and  disorder." 

And  the  priests  were  right.  The  pews 
of  a  church  are  not  a  proper  place  for 
sleeping  on,  when  better  provisions  are 
available  elsewhere.  Nor  is  it  reason- 
able to  assume  that  the  parishioners  of 
St.  Alphonsus  (who  are  mainly  of  the 
working  class)  should  pay  for  putting 
up  five  hundred  men  at  a  hotel  or  lodg- 
ing house  in  these  circumstances.  When 
a  large  part  of  the  invaders  refused  to 
leave  the  church,  and  to  relieve  the 
fright  of  the  worshippers  whom  they  had 
disturbed,  the  police  very  properly  ar- 
rested them.  Should  the  priests  and  the 
police  have  let  them  stay,  or  have  merely 
coaxed  them  out,  thus  encouraging  them 
to  repeat  their  program  of  bad  faith 
and  disorder  elsewhere? 

As  a  result  of  the  action  taken  by 
the  police,  the  number  of  pestiferous 
I.  W.  W.  disturbers  has  been  reduced 
by  at  least  one,  and  the  invasion  of 
churches  has  ceased.  This  is  a  clear 
gain,  not  only  for  public  order,  but  for 
clear  thinking  and  constructive  efforts 
with  regard  to  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment. 

I  am  well  aware  that  Tannenbaum 
and  his  associates  denied  in  court  the 
disorderly  acts  of  which  they  were 
found  guilty;  but  I  am  not  so  simple 
minded  as  to  set  a  higher  value  on  their 
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veracity  in  these  circumstances  than  on 
that  of  the  priests  of  St.  Alphonsus's 
and  the  police,  especially  when  I  recall 
that  the  accused  leaders  belong  to  an 
organization  which  openly  rejects  all 
the  principles  of  what  it  calls  "capital- 
ist morality,"  including  the  prohibition 
of  lying. 

Dr.  Holmes  contends  that  the  problem 
of  unemployment  is  too  big  to  be  solved 
by  the  churches,  and  that  it  must  be  met 
by  society,  particularly  by  constructive 
methods  of  prevention. 

In  this  he  is  certainly  correct.  It  is 
not  the  business  of  the  churches  to  pro- 
vide specific  measures  for  the  solution 
of  this  or  any  other  social  problem.  All 
that  they  can  do,  all  that  they  should  be 
asked  to  do,  is  to  enunciate  and  advo- 
cate in  concrete  terms  the  principles  of 
justice  and  charity  upon  which  the  so- 
lution must  be  based.  To  devise  and 
set  up  effective  remedial  institutions  is 
the  proper  task  of  civil  society.  Were 
the  churches  to  shelter  every  unem- 
ployed "army"  that  applied  to  them  they 
would  at  best  merely  relieve  the  dis- 
tress of  certain  individuals;  at  the 
worst,  and  in  fact,  their  action  would 
confuse  the  situation,  and  delay  the 
adoption  of  constructive  measures.  The 
churches  must,  indeed,  "speak  the  social 
message  and  initiate  the  work  of  social 
reconstruction," — but  only  by  preaching 
and  urging  the  appropriate  principles 
-tian  justice  and  charity,  by 
bringing  home  in  specific  language  to 
society  and  to  individuals  their  obliga- 
tions to  set  up  efficient  institutions,  not 
by  attempting  to  do  the  work  that  be- 
longs to  other  social  agencies. 

One  of  the  most  insidious  obstacles 
to  effective  social  reform  is  the  presence 
and  activity  among  us  of  revolutionary 
groups  and  movements.  The  I.  \V.  \V.. 
with  its  open  repudiation  of  the  moral 
law,  its  advocacy  of  brute  force,  its 
violent  methods,  and  its  anarchistic 
aims,  attracts  and  misleads  many  well 
meaning  persons  who  might  otherwise 
aid  in  bringing  about  rational  and  con- 
structive measures  of  reform. 

Organizations  of  this  sort  are  not 
only  a  constant  menace  to  public  order 
and  civilization,  but  are  instrumental  in 
casting  discredit  upon  the  whole  social 
reform  movement.  For  one  person 
whose  interest  in  social  betterment  is 
aroused  by  the  spectacular  and  violent 
performances  of  these  groups,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  one  hundred  are  provoked 
to  the  hasty  conclusion  that,  after  all. 
only  perverse  and  anarchistic-minded 
men  have  any  great  fault  to  find  with 
things  as  they  are.  The  net  result  is 
that  the  social  forces  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  rational  and  feasible  reform  are 
notably  less  than  they  would  have  been 
had  the  I.  W.  W..  and  kindred  agen- 
cies,  refrained  from  muddling  and 
muddying  the  situation. 

Yet,  not  a  few  men  and  women  of 
authority  and  influence  who  believe 
neither  in  the  methods  nor  the  aims  of 
=uch  orsraniz.itiom.  do  not  hesitate  to 
condone  and  even  encourage  their  mis- 
guided activities.  The  theory  of  these 
influential  persons  seems  to  be  that  anv 
group  of  men  who  strive  for  social  bet- 
torment  ought  to  be  supported  because 
they  mean  well!  The  assassin*  of  Lin- 


coln, Garfield  and  McKinley  may  have 
meant  well ;  the  indiscriminate  givers  to 
charity  seekers  mean  well.  It  would 
seem  that  the  principles  of  common 
sense  which  are  accepted  in  the  fields 
of  politics  and  relief-giving  have  not 
yet  been  established  in  the  domain  of 
social  reform. 

The  sum  of  the  matter  is  that  gen- 
uine and  lasting  social  betterment  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  rational  meth- 
ods and  movements;  that  all  other  move- 
ments are  definite  hindrances,  veritable 
red  herrings  drawn  across  the  path  of 
progress;  that  every  sane  reformer 
should  make  it  a  part  of  his  program  to 
endeavor  by  all  legitimate  means  to 
eliminate  these  disconcerting  and  ob- 
structive revolutionary  agencies ;  that 
when  the  leaders  of  the  latter  make 
themselves  liable  to  criminal  prosecu- 


tion, they  should  receive  the  full  meas- 
ure of  legal  punishment,  not  maudlin  and 
irrational  sympathy. 

Sympathy  is  a  fine  quality,  but  only 
when  subject  to  reason.  It  can  be  made 
an  effective  instrument  of  social  better- 
ment, but  only  as  an  ally  of  the  colder 
processes  of  the  intellect.  It  is  not  a 
safe  substitute  for  careful  analysis  of 
facts,  rigid  distinction  between  appear- 
ance and  reality,  or  reasoned  judgments. 
After  all,  the  universe  is  based  on  rea- 
son, not  on  emotion.  I  yield  to  no  per- 
son in  my  detestation  of  the  manifold 
social  evils  of  our  time,  including  that 
of  unemployment,  nor  in  my  desire  for 
constructive  and  permanent  social  solu- 
tions; but  I  expect  to  find  these  solu- 
tions along  the  road  of  reason  and  ex- 
perience, not  along  the  road  of  indig- 
nation, enthusiasm,  or  sympathy. 
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RESBYTERIAN      GENERAL    ASSEMBLY  AND   SOCIAL 
QUESTIONS-BY  HENRY  SEYMOUR  BROWN 

PASTOR.  LAKE  VIEW  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  CHICAGO 


THE  MOST  enthusiastic  applause 
given  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  I'lmrch,  meeting  in  Chi- 
cago, was  given  to  Edgar  P.  Hill's  elo- 
quent defense  of  the  rjome  Board's  De- 
partments of  Immigration,  Social  Ser- 
vice and  Country  Life. 

Speaking  of  the  criticism  of  Charles 
Stelzle's  work  as  giving  too  much  at- 
tention to  union  men  and  leaning  too 
much  to  Socialism,  thus  making  some 
wealthy  contributors  withdraw  their 
support.  Dr.  Hill  said:  "As  for  myself, 
I  would  rather  lose  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars given  by  a  few  supersensitive  con- 
tributors, if  thereby  we  might  gain  a 
few  thousand  men  with  good  red  blood 
in  their  veins."  At  this  the  assembly 
burst  into  applause. 

Again  there  was  applause  when  he 
said  that  the  Department  of  Church  and 
Country  Life  manifested  a  "stroke  of 
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ry  individual  should  feel  re- 
sponsible not  only  for  those  social 
wrongs  to  aVii'i  /i  he  may  be  a  con- 
tributing cause,  but  for  those 
which,  by  liis  prayers  and  efforts, 
he  could  assist  in  abolishing. 

The  duly  of  Christian  citizens 
to  observe  those  principles  of  our 
religion  which  require  that  every 
man  do  his  full  share  of  the  world's 
work;  which  oppose  injustice  and 
tyranny.  even  ;clicn  these  are  en- 
trenched in  the  usages  of  our  civ- 
ilization; which  lead  men  to  cn- 
r  to  maintain  themselves  in 
a  self-respecting.  God-fearing  way. 
this  self-maintenance  being  i> 
stood  to  include  .1  fair  return  for 
labor,  sup!  '  '  support  the  man 
and  his  family.  <  editions  of  labor 
that  are  safe  and  healthy,  oppor- 
tunity to  prori'lc  against  illness 
and  old  a'/'-.  t»«l  relief  front  labor 
one  day  in  seven;  which  lead  to 
>nents  to  secure  childhood 
against  forced  labor  and  woman 
against  conditions  degrading  to 
•einnanhood. 


genius  in  approaching  the  subject  from 
the  economic  side.  The  head  of  that 
department  has  created  a  literature  on 
the  subject  which  is  highly  prized  the 
continent  over.  Recently  when  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Department  of  Church 
and  Country  Life  visited  McCormick 
Seminary  and  placed  before  the  young 
men  certain  rural  fields  accurately  in- 
vestigated and  surveyed,  thirty-three  of 
these  young  man  volunteered  for  the 
work.  One  hundred  Presbyteries  have 
asked  that  this  work  go  on.  I  wish 
there  might  be  some  decision  of  this 
body  on  this  work."  Here  again  the 
assembly  broke  into  applause. 

l>r.  Hill  waited,  and  then  turning  to 
the  moderator  said,  "I  think  that  is  suf- 
ficient." This  incident  perhaps  best  in- 
terprets the  spirit  of  this  assembly  and 
its  action  in  unanimously  adopting  with- 
out debate  the  reorganization  scheme 
of  the  Home  Board  as  submitted  by  the 
committee. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  the  floor, 
it  was  expressly  stated  by  the  chairman 
that  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
Church  and  Country  Life  would  be  con- 
tinued under  one  of  the  four  co-ordinate 
departments  of  the  reorganized  Home 
Board  which  would  be  known  as  the  De- 
partment of  Immigration  and  Social 
Service.  It  will  deal  with  the  special 
problems  centering  in  the  country  and 
the  city  and  will  magnify  the  relations 
of  the  gospel  to  all  the  questions  bear- 
ing upon  social  righteousness  and  moral 
and  spiritual  progress. 

The  assembly  put  itself  on  record  as 
favoring  a  federal  divorce  law.  This 
action  was  preferred  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  Committee  on  Christian  Life  and 
Work  that  the  assembly  endeavor  to 
bring  about  in  every  state  the  require- 
ment of  two  years'  residence  before  ap- 
plication, and  one  year's  lapse  after  the 
decree  before  it  shall  take  effect,  and 
that  any  citizen  moving  into  another 
state  to  secure  a  divorce  or  remarriage 
contrary  to  the  law  of  his  own  state 
and  then  returning  shall  have  his  di- 
vorce or  remarriage  declared  null  and 
void. 

[Continued  on  page  .?5f.l 
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AYBREAK  IN  NEBRASKA  STATE  PRISON-By  GEORGE 
L.  COOPER 


THAT  THE  conscience  of  Ne- 
braska citizens  has  been  awakened  since 
the  event  of  five  murders  in  its  penal 
institution  two  years  ago  is  unmistak- 
ably seen  in  the  rapid  strides  for  prison 
reform  recently  made  in  the  state.  Cam- 
paign promises  were  made  in  the  fall  of 
1912,  and  with  the  convening  of  the 
Legislature  there  was  a  determined  ef- 
fort to  make  amends  for  the  sins  of 
former  years,  the  responsibility  for 
which  did  not  rest  upon  any  one  pair 
of  shoulders,  but  rather  upon  the  citi- 
zens of  the  commonwealth  itself. 

The  first  rosy  hue  appeared  on  the 
horizon  in  the  fall  elections  of  1912 
when  an  amendment  to  the  constitution 
was  adopted,  providing  for  a  non-par- 
tisan board  of  control  of  state  insti- 
tutions. The  members  of  this  board 
were  to  be  chosen  by  the  governor  for 
a  term  of  six  years  and  to  receive  a 
salary  of  $3,000. 

For  warden  of  the  state  penitentiary 
the  governor  appointed  W.  T.  Fenton, 
and  for  deputy  warden,  N.  T.  Harmon. 

The  greatest  encouragement  to  prison 
reform  in  Nebraska  was  the  generous 
appropriation  by  the  Legislature  of 
$150,000  for  a  new  reformatory.  The 
farm  and  yards  about  the  new  building 
will  consist  of  some  640  acres.  With 
the  new  reformatory  in  operation,  the 
biggest  problem  before  the  warden  and 
the  state  board  of  control  will  be  solved, 
that  of  classification.  In  the  old  struc- 
ture with  space  at  a  premium,  young, 
first-term  prisoners  have  been  forced  to 
share  the  same  cell  with  incorrigibles 
and  even  with  degenerates.  The  site 
for  the  new  reformatory  has  not  yet 
been  selected. 

In  addition  to  the  large  sums  appro- 
priated by  the  Legislature  for  buildings 
and  repairs,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
in  a  measure  compensate  for  the  five 
murders  by  appropriating  $5,000  for  the 
death  of  an  officer;  $5,000  for  the 
wounding  of  a  guard;  $7,500  for  the 
•death  of  a  woman's  husband,  besides  the 
many  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  mil- 
itia and  other  expenses  incurred  by  the 
•death  of  six  persons. 

One  of  the  most  demoralizing  influ- 
ences of  former  years  was  prison  traf- 
fic in  drugs.  Unscrupulous  guards  were 
the  medium  through  which  dope  reached 
the  inmates.  Warden  Fenton  urged  the 
inmates  to  turn  over  their  money  to  his 
keeping.  This  uprooted  the  evil,  for 
without  money  trading  in  drugs  became 
unprofitable,  and  it  served  the  dou- 
ble purpose  of  removing  temptation 
from  the  guards  as  well  as  from  the  in- 
mates. The  guards  chosen  by  the  new 
warden  have  worked  hand  in  hand  with 
him  to  care  for  the  drug  victims. 
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A  physician,  receiving  a  salary  of  $1,- 
200,  has  charge  of  the  pharmacy  depart- 
ment and  dispenses  all  drugs. 

The  better  wages  paid  the  guards 
secures  experienced  men.  None  of 
the  guards  receive  less  than  the 
minimum  wage  of  $55,  which  formerly 
was  as  low  as  $25.  Credit  must  be  given 
former  Governor  Aldrich  for  paving  the 
way  for  increased  salaries.  He  was  in- 
strumental in  raising  the  wages  of  the 
guards  to  $50  a  month,  and  the  deputy 
warden's  salary  from  $75  a  month  to 
$1,250  a  year.  Under  the  new  adminis- 
tration the  salary  of  the  warden  was  in- 
creased from  $1,500  to  $2,500. 

One  of  the  warden's  right  hand  men 
in  instituting  his  new  policy  was  Deputy 
Warden  N.  T.  Harmon,  formerly  prison 
chaplain,  and  preceding  his  appointment 
as  chaplain,  a  minister  of  good  standing 
in  Nebraska. 

An  outstanding  grievance  under  the 
old  regime  was  the  unwholesome  cook- 
ing. Sworn  statements  as  to  the  food 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Judge  Lin- 
coln Frost,  to  whom  is  due  praise  for 
investigating  and  bringing  to  light  liv- 
ing conditions  in  the  prison.  Complaint 
was  made  that  the  food  did  not  sustain 
the  men  for  their  work  in  the  shops; 
that  the  prisoners  were  compelled  to 
spend  their  own  money  for  special  cuts 
of  meat.  Consequently,  a  lively  trade 
sprang  up  between  the  cooks  and  pris- 
oners. A  bill  of  fare  was  a  thing  un- 
known, the  cook  dishing  up  in  stock 
form  whatever  came  to  his  mind. 

Following     drastic     changes     in     the 


WARDEN    W.    T.    FENTON 

Who  has  brought  new  hope  to  Nebraska 
state  prisoners. 


cooking,  the  kitchen  equipment  was 
improved.  The  old  soup  caldrons  were 
replaced  with  ranges  which  permit  of 
varied  processes  of  cooking  and  elim- 
inates monotony  of  diet.  Barrels  of  in- 
sect killer  were  used  and  the  kitchen 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  painted. 

The  new  dining  hall  and  hospital 
building  is  of  brick  and  cement.  It  cov- 
ers 108  by  60  feet  of  land,  rests  on  a 
high  foundation  and  contains  large  win- 
dows which  permit  of  plenty  of  light 
and  air.  Completed  and  equipped  with 
modern  kitchen  and  hospital  conven- 
iences it  will  cost  $45,000.  Shower  baths 
and  laboratory  will  be  on  the  second 
floor  which  will  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  sick. 
The  lower  floor  will  be  used  for  the 
kitchen  and  dining  hall. 

Every  able-bodied  man  about  the  in- 
stitution is  now  employed  at  some  kind 
of  labor.  In  the  summer  months  many 
men  are  employed  on  the  farm.  Last 
year  a  great  deal  of  road  work  was 
done.  Bricklayers,  carpenters  and  other 
workmen  were  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  dining  hall.  The  institution  fur- 
nishes $12,000  worth  of  electricity  for 
other  state  institutions.  It  is  the  only 
state  institution  that  pays  money  into 
the  general  fund  of  the  state,  the  amount 
totalling  $50,000  for  two  years.  More 
labor  for  the  men  will  be  forthcoming 
with  the  erection  of  the  new  factory, 
for  which  an  appropriation  of  $30,000 
is  now  ready. 

Warden  Fenton  has  made  many  minor 
changes  about  the  institution.  Shower 
baths  take  the  place  of  the  old  iron  tub, 
and  inmates  are  permitted  to  use  them 
once  a  week.  Recreation  on  a  broader 
scale  has  been  provided.  On  Sunday 
afternoons  prisoners  take  exercise  in 
the  yards,  playing  baseball  and  other 
games  and  soon  a  portion  of  each  day 
will  be  set  apart  for  recreation. 

Night  school  has  been  established 
where  130  inmates  gather  in  the  class- 
rooms for  instruction  in  shorthand,  type- 
writing,, bookkeeping  and  all  common 
school  branches.  A  number  of  men 
are  taking  extension  work  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska.  They  receive  no 
credit  for  this  work,  unless  after  re- 
lease, they  enter  the  university  as  reg- 
ular students.  Some  contemplate  do- 
ing this.  A  member  of  the  state  board 
said  in  visiting  the  school:  "The  board 
of  pardons  will  take  into  consideration 
the  time  and  kind  of  work  done  by 
men  who  make  application  for  pardons." 
Twenty-five  hundred  dollars  has  been 
provided  for  the  school  by  the 
Legislature. 

The  warden  challenged  any  committee 
of  investigation  recently  to  find  a  penal 
institution  which  is  trying  to  do  more 
for  the  inmates  than  Nebraska  peniten- 
tiary. 
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MODERN  INDUSTRY 

By  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.  147  pp.  Price  $1.00; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.07. 

"To  most  young 
minds  the  idea  is  fas- 
cinatingly new  that 
the  transformation  of 
industry  is  today  the 
life  and  death  ques- 
tion of  this  Republic." 
"The  ultimate  blas- 
phemy is  the  proposal 
to  fit  children  for  in- 
dustry as  industry  is." 
"Acid  tests  of  the 
industrial  morality  of 
every  public  movement  are  the  ques- 
tions: 

"  'Does  it  tend  to  restore  to  the  people 
who  work  a  share  in  the  ownership  and 
control  of  the  tools  of  industry  ?' 

"  'Does  it  contribute  to  the  ability  of 
any  group  of  wage  earners  to  fit  them- 
selves in  mind,  character  and  economic 
position  to  participate  healthfully  in  the 
transition?' 

"Whatever  is  calculated  to  enable  us 
as  a  people,  or  any  group  among  us,  to 
make  a  step  forward  on  the  road  to 
peaceful  service  away  from  the  battle- 
field of  greed  is  a  contribution  to  the 
sum  total  of  industrial  morality,  and 
whatsoever  hinders  a  forward  step  is  in 
itself  actively  evil,  because  it  prolongs 
the  existing  evil." 

It  may  seem  shirking  his  job  for  a 
reviewer  to  try  chiefly  to  make  the  book 
itself  invite  the  reader.  But  this  book 
does  Just  that.  It  is  a  most  succinct, 
specific  and  condensed  indictment  of 
present-day  industry.  It  presents,  all  the 
more  convincingly,  because  implicitly, 
the  direction  of  true  progress.  The 
next  steps  are  not  debated  for;  they  are 
shown  as  the  practicable  things  already 
rooted  in  the  better  side  of  what  is.  In 
fact,  they  are  next  steps,  not  visions 
across  a  gulf. 

Many  readers  will  undoubtedly  shy 
away  from  the  ideas  contained  in  my 
quotations  from  Mrs.  Kelley.  The  urge 
I  have  for  such  readers  is — that  they 
cannot  afford  to  let  these  questions  go 
without  their  own  personal  attempt  to 
think  them  out.  No  president,  director, 
or  general  manager  will  have  a  real 
estimate  of  what  his  cost  statements  are 
likely  to  show  in  the  ten  years  succeed- 
ing this  year,  unless  he  reads  this  book 
—reads  it  through  and  ponders  it.  He 
will  disagree  with  some  of  it,  as  I  do. 
That  isn't  the  point;  he  needs  it  all. 

In  a  swift  river  the  whirlpools  and 
backsets,  if  conscious,  might  not  be  con- 
scious of  the  direction  of  the  river. 
Some  of  our  best  and  some  of  our  worst 
manufacturers  today,  equally  do  not 
realize  that  they  are  headed  wrong. 


They  may  not  change  their  motions.  I'm 
not  sure  that  some  of  them  should.  But 
they  ought  all  to  get  their  bearings. 
And  this  book  will  help  them  to  that — in 
one  evening,  without  argument  and  with 
an  honest  tug,  not  only  at  the  heart, 
but  at  the  brain  as  well. 

RODEBT  G.  VALENTINE. 

MODEL  HOUSING  LAW 

By  Lawrence  Veiller.  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  Publication.*  Survey  As- 
sociates, Inc.  33?  pp.  Price  postpaid 
$2.00. 

Mr.  Veiller's  Model 
Housing  Law  has 
been  awaited  and  will 
be  received  with  eag- 
erness by  all  interest- 
ed in  housing  reform. 
In  drafting  this  pro- 
posed model  with  its 
suggested  adaptations 
to  less  developed  com- 
munities Mr.  Veiller 
has  performed  an- 
other service  pecul- 
iarly grateful  to  persons  all  over  the 
country  who  have  come  to  recognize 
that  the  housing  problem  is  not  limited 
to  the  congested  portions  of  northern 
cities  but  is  found  also  in  southern  cities 
and  in  the  towns  of  the  West  and  Mid- 
dle West.  Laws  that  apply  only  to 
"tenements"  or  multiple  dwellings  have 
therefore  been  found  inadequate,  and 
there  is  a  growing  need  for  regulation 
of  the  single  family  house. 

The  proposed  law  consists  of  six  ar- 
ticles: I.  General  Provisions.  II.  (a) 
Regulations  of  dwellings  erected  after 
the  passage  of  the  law  with  regard  to 
light  and  ventilation,  (b)  Sanitation, 
and  (c)  Fire  problems.  III.  Altered 
buildings.  IV.  Maintenance.  V.  Im- 
provement. VI.  Remedies. 

Definitions  are  framed  in  the  light  of 
wide  experience  with  housing  control, 
and  points  likely  to  be  overlooked  are 
emphasized.  Advance  ia  suggested  along 
many  lines,  such  as  larger  control  over 
buildings  moved  from  one  location  to 
another,  higher  minima  of  floor  space 
and  of  light  and  air  than  in  earlier  laws, 
windows  large  enough  to  light  the  entire 
room,  ventilation  for  water  closets  and 
bathrooms.  Newly  accepted  principles 
of  ventilation  are  explained  and  the  old 
minimum  of  cubic  air  space,  raised  to 
600  for  an  adult  and  400  for  a  child,  is 
used  as  a  bulwark  behind  which  the 
health  office,  may  hide  in  case  of 
overcrowding.  There  are  three  pro- 
visions to  which  attention  should  be 
especially  called: 

1.  That  if  the  health  officer  demands 
it.  the  owner  shall  keen  a  representative 
on  the  premises  (p.  189). 

2.  A  device  somHiing  like  the  "zone" 


device  is  invented  by  which  a  propor- 
tion of  dwellers  on  a  block  may  keep  the 
block  residential,  i.  e.  limited  to  private 
or  to  two-family  dwellings  (p.  59). 

3.  The  requirement  that  the  consent 
of  the  officer  of  health  be  obtained  be- 
fore lodgers  may  be  received  in  any 
family  (pp.  192-193). 

The  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Veiller 
are  so  distinguished  that  it  may  not  be 
invidious  to  suggest  that  in  his  discus- 
sion of  the  lodger  evil  and  in  his  open- 
ing statement  regarding  the  nature  of 
the  housing  problem,  his  treatment  seems 
inadequate.  The  damage  done  by  taking 
lodgers  to  the  life  of  the  family  group 
and  to  the  lodger  cannot,  of  course,  be 
exaggerated;  but  that  evil  grows  out 
of  inadequate  community  provision  for 
a  group  to  whom  our  industrial  life  is 
under  great  obligation,  namely  the  un- 
attached man  or  woman  worker  utilized 
in  many  of  our  great  industrial  plants. 
To  treat  the  only  housing  provision  now 
possible  for  these  workers  as  analogous 
to  prostitution  is  to  misrepresent  the 
situation.  f 

In  this  connection,  too,  one  may  point 
out  the  confusion  in  the  opening  discus- 
sion. Surely  no  one  thinks  that  amend- 
ing the  law  of  taxation  alone  or  that  as- 
suming more  intelligent  control  over 
transportation  facilities  will  cure  the 
evils  now  included  in  the  housing  prob- 
lem. But  this  treatment  of  the  "lodger 
evil"  shows  how  impossible  it  is,  too,  to 
rely  exclusively  on  restrictive  regula- 
tion. This,  of  course,  Mr.  Veiller  is  the 
first  to  admit  but,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
writer,  he  fails  to  make  clear  the  fact 
that  while  restrictive  regulation  should 
have  the  first  place  in  a  program  of 
housing  reform,  chiefly  because,  perhaps, 
it  can  be  secured,  it  must  in  every  in- 
stance be  ultimately  and  should  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  be  supplement- 
ed by  such  reform  in  taxation  as  tempts 
to  prompter  and  fuller  uses  of  land,  such 
control  over  tranportation  facilities  as 
will  give  the  largest  freedom  in  select- 
ing a  home  and  such  supplementary  pro- 
vision for  the  housing  of  non-family 
groups  of  men  and  women  as  the  in- 
dustrial practices  of  the  time  indicate 
to  be  necessary. 

In  new  communities,  where  the  aim  is 
the  prevention  rather  than  the  abolition 
of  those  evils  that  Mr.  Veiller  includes 
in  the  term  'slum,"  these  items  would  be 
included  in  the  initial  program  of  pre- 
vention. These  suggested  limitations 
surprise  the  follower  of  Mr.  Veiller  who 
expects  from  him  leadership  in  all  ques- 
tions bearing  on  this  problem.  They  do 
not  affect  in  the  slightest  the  great 
value  of  the  proposed  model  for  the  law 
which  all  admit  is  the  necessary  next 
step  in  innumerable  communities  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

SOPHONISBA  P.  BRECKINRIDT.E. 
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RURAL  LIFE  AND  EDUCATION 

By  Ellwood  P.  Cubberly.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Company.  367  pp.  Price 
$1.50;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.63. 

This  book  is  a  val- 
uable addition  to  the 
rapidly  increasing  lit- 
erature on  American 
rural  life  and  rural 
school  conditions. 
The  author  empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  the 
rural  school  problem 
"is  a  social,  even 
more  than  an  educa- 
tional problem,"  and 
cannot  therefore,  be 
seen  clearly  if  studied  apart  from  its 
historical  and  sociological  setting.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  book  falls  into  two  parts 
— the  rural  life  problem  and  the  rural 
school  problem. 

Part  One  outlines  in  six  chapters  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  our 
rural  life,  the  effects  of  these  changes 
on  rural  life  institutions,  the  needs  of 
rural  life  today,  etc.,  adhering  pretty 
closely  to  the  ground  already  covered  by 
such  other  writers  in  the  field  as  Warren 
H.  Wilson,  but  giving  many  new  details, 
charts,  and  statistics  of  greatest  value. 
Part  Two  is  i  clear-cut  statement  of  the 
needs  of  rural  school  organization  and 
administration,  with  excellent  chapters 
on  the  new  curriculum,  new  teacher,  and 
new  type  of  supervision. 

The  book  is  equipped  with  numerous 
valuable  charts,  maps,  illustrations  and 
a  good  brief  bibliography.  Dr.  Cub- 
berly's  book  should  be  read  by  every 
rural  life  student  and  is  especially 
well  adapted  as  a  textbook  for  high, 
normal,  agricultural  and  other  schools 
having  training  classes  for  rural  teach- 
ers. H.  W.  FOGHT. 

THE  HYGIENE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  CHILD 

By  Lewis  M.  Terman.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Co.  417  pp.  Price  $1.65;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.78. 

A  number  of  good 
books  have  appeared 
recently  on  the  need, 
organizati  on,  and 
methods  of  school  hy- 
giene and  medical  in- 
spection chiefly  from 
the  standpoint  of  the 
school  administrator 
and  the  school  physi- 
cian. This  volume 
deals  with  the  hygiene 
of  the  school  child  as 
distinguished  from  the  hygiene  of  the 
school  building  or  the  environment  of 
the  school  child;  it  is  intended  primar- 
ily for  teachers  and  parents. 

The  first  seven  chapters  treat  of  con- 
servation of  life  and  the  conditions 
which  are  favorable  and  unfavorable  to 
normal  growth.  The  remaining  four- 
teen chapters  deal  with  the  various 
physical  and  mental  abnormalities  en- 
countered in  school  children.  The  pre- 
valence and  symptoms  of  each  abnor- 
mality are  described  so  clearly  and  fully 
that  the  teacher  and  the  intelligent  par- 
ent should  be'  able  to  recognize  them. 
The  author  has  wisely  placed  much 
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emphasis  on  the  importance  of  ascer- 
taining the  causes  of  abnormal  condi- 
tions and  removing  them  whenever  pos- 
sible. A  summary,  conclusions,  and  a 
selected  bibliography  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter  are  invaluable  features  of  this 
book. 

Properly  used,  the  study  should  prove 
exceedingly  valuable  in  the  hands  of 
teachers  and  parents.  By  properly  used, 
I  mean  that  teachers  and  parents  should 
not  attempt  to  diagnose  but  simply  learn 
to  recognize  the  early  symptoms  of  dis- 
eases and  abnormal  conditions  requiring 
medical  treatment. 

The  following  statement  on  page  270, 
"The  teacher  can  make  the  tests  fully 
as  well  as  can  the  physician  who  is  not 
also  an  oculist,"  does'  not  represent  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  oculists  on 
the  question  of  vision  tests  by  school 
teachers.  In  the  same  paragraph  with 
the  above  statement  is  found  the  fol- 
lowing: "Dr.  Frank  Allport,  Dr.  R.  C. 
Cabot,  Dr.  Myles  Standish,  Dr.  Clarence 
Blake,  and  other  oculists  of  the  highest 
standing,  have  long  contended  that  the 
ordinary  routine  examinations  of  the 
eyes  should  be  undertaken  by  teachers 
and  school  nurses."  Two  of  the  "ocu- 
lists of  the  highest  standing"  quoted  here 
are  not  oculists,  but  eminent  practition- 
ers and  teachers  of  other  branches  of 
medicine.  Dr.  Cabot  practices  internal 
medicine  and  Dr.  Blake  is  an  ear  spec- 
ialist. GEORGE  L.  MEYLAN. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

By  James  Puffer.  Rand,  McNally  & 
Co.  306  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail 
of  THE  SURVEY  $1.36. 

The  author  attempts 
a  comprehensive  study 
of  vocational  guid- 
ance. From  outlining 
the  need  for  such 
guidance  and  the 
proper  equipment  and 
methods  of  those  who 
are  to  give  it,  Mr. 
Puffer  proceeds  to  a 
statement  of  the  dif- 
ferences among  occu- 
pations, and  an  analy^ 
sis  of  home  making,  agriculture,  the  me- 
chanic arts,  salesmanship,  office  work, 
foremanship  and  the  professions. 

Though  the  preface  declares  that  the 
book  springs  directly  from  personal  ex- 
periences in  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys, 
Boston,  there  is  little  in  it  that  is  orig- 
inal. It  is  indeed  a  curious  tapestry  of 
platitude,  meaningless  detail  and  ques- 
tionable generalization,  with  occasional 
strands  of  some  appreciation  of  the  aims 
of  vocational  guidance,  and  tolerable 
grasp  of  its  difficulties.  One  cannot  feel 
sure,  however,  whether  these  strands 
have  been  supplied  by  the  author  him- 
self or  whether  they  have  slipped  in 
along  with  other  borrowings  from  cur- 
rent thought. 

Mr.  Puffer  is  too  willing  to  have 
wholesale  vocational  guidance  practiced 
now  by  the  army  of  public  school  teach- 
ers. He  does  not  sufficiently  see  that  at 
present  we  know  too  little  about  indus- 
try, and  that  our  deductions  about  chil- 
dren's aptitudes  are  too  much  like  guess- 
work to  justify  such  an  undertaking. 


A  Study  not 

without 
Shortcomings 


Verses  That 
Sting  and 
Accuse 


Neither  does  he  adequately  emphasize 
frequent  need  for  guidance  into  further 
training  rather  than  into  immediate 
work. 

He  is  too  lenient  also  in  accepting 
industry  on  its  own  terms  and  making 
boys  and  girls  to  fit.  A  prime  duty  of 
the  vocational  guide  may  prove  to  be 
to  help  to  change  for  the  better  the  oc- 
cupations which  young  people  are  to 
enter.  WINTHROP  D.  LANE. 

ARROWS  IN  THE  GALE 

By  Arturo  Giovannitti.  Frederick  C. 
Bursch.  108  pp.  Price  $1.00;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.07. 

Arrows  in  the  Gale 
is  the  suggestive  title 
of  a  little  volume  of 
verse  by  Arturo  Gio- 
vannitti, printed  at 
the  Hillacre  Book- 
house  in  Riverside, 
Conn.  These  verses 
are  indeed  winged 
things,  and  barbed. 
Despite  the  adverse 
winds  of  indifference 
and  hostility,  some  of 
them  will  lodge  and  rankle  in  human 
hearts.  For  the  poet  unmistakably  meant 
to  sting  and  wound;  to  let  blood;  in  all 
the  lyrics  we  hear  the  Baptist's  cry, 
"Repent !" 

Helen  Keller,  at  the  beginning  of  her 
enthusiastic  introduction  to  Giovannitti's 
work,  reminds  us  wisely  that  as  a  poet 
he  is  to  be  judged  by  his  success  in  ren- 
dering his  ideas  in  verse,  "and  not  by  his 
relations  to  Syndicalism  or  Socialism  or 
any  other  movement  in  which  he  hap- 
pens to  be  active.  The  laws  of  poetic 
beauty  and  power,  not  one's  beliefs 
about  the  economic  world,  determine  the 
excellence  of  his  work." 

But  did  any  critic,  however  well  mean- 
ing his  intentions,  ever  succeed  in  judg- 
ing a  poet  merely  by  "the  laws  of  poetic 
beauty  and  power"  ?  Certainly  Shelley's 
contemporaries  failed  him  there ;  and  his 
present-day  critics,  although  united  in 
appreciation  of  his  lyrical  magic,  still 
divide  into  hostile  camps  over  his  mes- 
sage; on  the  one  side  lauding  indis- 
criminately his  revolutionary  utterances, 
particularly  the  youthful  rant  in  Queen 
Mab  which  has  the  least  claim  to  being 
called  poetry;  and  on  the  other,  damn- 
ing with  faint  praise  the  intellectual 
acumen  informing  such  great  poems  as 
Prometheus  Unbound,  because  the  author 
chose  to  call  himself  a  disciple  of  God- 


If  Shelley  has  not  escaped  the  preju- 
dices of  the  critics,  how  shall  Giovan- 
nitti escape,  in  whom  lyrical  magic  is 
almost  wholly  lacking,  whose  rhymed 
verse  almost  always  sings  with  a  twang? 
How  shall  the  uninitiated,  and  those  who 
criticise  by  formula,  find  the  poet  under 
the  skin  of  this  stark  rebel?  Yet  the 
poet  is  there.  Let  us  listen  for  him 
first  in  a  love  song;  for  all  the  world, 
including  the  most  hide-bound  of  critics, 
agrees  in  loving  the  lover. 

I  know  not  what  new  spell  was  heaved 
about  me  by  the  mighty  mouth  that 
breathes  all  the  fearful  gales  of  life, 

But  this  I  do  remember,  that  my  soul  be- 
came a  cage  full  of  nightingales  and 
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her  band  opened  the  door  and  they 
flew  away  in  the  azure  of  thy  heavens 
in  a  long  thrill  of  song. 

And  this  also  I  do  remember,  that  my  heart 
in  which  every  scythe  had  reaped  till 
it  was  nothing  but  a  barren  desola- 
tion, bloomed  up  suddenly  in  all  thy 
apple  blossoms,  in  all  thy  almond 
trees,  in  all  the  flowers  of  thy  or- 
chards and  of  thy  gardens,  O  Spring. 

And  I  could  not  throw  out  of  it  its  myriad 
flowers,  for  she  had  laid  her  hand  on 
my  heart  and  I  dared  not  break  open 
the  gentle  gate  of  her  fingers. 

\\c  shall  agree  also,  that  this  is  not 
a  good  example  of  his  lack  of  lyrical 
magic.  It  is  undoubtedly  in  these  un- 
rhymed  recitatives  that  the  poet  finds 
himself  most  completely.  Our  old  ac- 
cepted English  meters  jangle  upon  his 
lyre,  but  the  long  rhythmic  strophes 
which  we  usually  associate  with  Whit- 
man. Giovannitti  has  made  his  own  by 
an  inward  music  as  compelling  and  in- 
dividual as  that  of  the  elder  poet.  Of 
the  twenty-four  poems  in  the  little  vol- 
ume, nine  are  in  this  chanting  measure, 
and  one  of  these,  The  Cage,  which  ap- 
peared in  1913  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
he  has  not  yet  excelled.  Hear  the  pris- 
oning cage  sing  to  the  prisoner : 

"While  I  was  hoe  and  ploughshare  and 
sword  and  axe  and  scythe  and  hammer, 
I  was  the  first  artificer  of  thy  happinness; 
I  ut  the  day  I  was  beaten  into  the  first 
lock  and  the  first  key,  I  became  fetters 
and  chains  to  thy  hands  and  thy  feet, 
O  Man! 

curse  is  thy  curse,  O  Man.  and  even 
if  thou  shouldst  pass  out  of  the  wicket 
of  this  cage,  never  shalt  thou  be  free 
until  thou  returnest  me  to  the  joy  of 
labor. 

'an.  bring  me  back  into  the  old  smithy, 
purify  me  again  with  the  holy  fire  of  the 
forge,  lay  me  again  on  the  mother  breast 
of  the  anvil,  beat  me  again  with  the  old 
honest  hammer — O  Man,  remould  me  with 
thy  wonderful  hands  into  an  instrument 
of  thy  toil. 

Remake  of  me  the  sword  of  thy  justice. 

Remake  of  me  the  tripod  of  thy  wor- 
ship. 

Remake  of  me  the  sickle  for  thy  grain. 

Remake  of  me  the  oven  for  thy  bread. 

And  the  andirons  for  thy  peaceful 
hearth,  O  Man! 

And  the  trestles  for  the  bed  of  thy 
love.  O  Man! 

And  the  frame  of  thy  joyous  lyre,  O 
Man!" 

Here  is  Giovannitti's  message  of 
freedom  at  its  noblest,  and  the  whole 
poem  is  sustained  at  this  level.  In  The 
Walker,  also,  another  poem  of  the  pris- 
on, the  same  lofty  dignity  is  found.  The 
prisoner  is  listening  to  the  footsteps  of 
the  man  in  the  cell  above  his  head : 

"One — two — three — four:    four    paces    and 

the  wall. 
'"One— two— three — four :    four    paces    and 

the  iron  gate." 

\nd  out  of  this  ceaseless  pacing  back 
and  forth  the  poem  is  born,  with  its 
anguished  cry  for  freedom,  its  recog- 
nition of  brotherhood.1 

Another    of    these    rhythmic    tirades. 

Reprinted  in   full  in  Arturo  Giovannitti. 
Mary  Brown  Sumner.  in  THE  SURVEY 
N'ovember  2,  1912— THI  SURVEY'S  firit 
review  of  Giovannitti's  fugitive  verse,  and 
ar  as  we  know,  the  first  review  pub- 
lished   anywhere. 


The  Sermon  on  the  Common,  para- 
phrases satirically  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  recalls  to  us  those  irrever- 
ent old  thirteenth  century  parodies 
which  the  Goliardic  poets  used  to  sing  in 
their  taunting,  mocking  Latin : 

"Blessed  are  the  rebejs"  [proclaims  this 
rebel  of  the  twentieth  century,  who  is 
at  one  with  the  bitter  rebels  of  all 
ages) 

"Blessed  are  the  rebels:  for  they  shall  re- 
conquer the  earth. 

Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and 
thirst  after  equality:  for  they  shall  eat 
the  fruit  of  their  labor." 

If  we  turn  to  the  rhymed  poems  we 
shall  find  that  the  most  successful,  per- 
haps, is  The  Republic,  Here  is  none  of 
the  banal  rant  which  mars  the  better 
known  poem  called  The  Bum,  and  none 
'i  the  jingling  sentiment  which  occa- 
illy  finds  its  way  into  these  lyrics. 
Shelley's  description  of  f  tAdom  in  the 
Masque  of  Anarchy  it  no  more  inspired 
than  Giovannitti's  vision  of  the  go<l> 
"f  the  common  wi-al: 

Not  hers  the  wisdom  which  decrees 
That  time  alone  must  wrongs  allay. 
Xot  hers  the  craven  heart  to  pray 
And  barter  liberty  for  peace; 

rrs  the  fear  to  hesitate 
When  shame  and  misery  cry  out — 
I.ove  has  no  patience,  truth  no  doubt. 
And  right  and  justice  cannot  wait. 

So.  loud  into  the  midnight  air 
She  rang  the  tocsin's  load  alarm. 
She  called,  and  as  by  potent  charm 
From  its  mysterious  haunt  and  lair, 

The  Mob,  the  mightiest  judge  of  all. 
To  hear  the  rights  of  Man  came  out. 
And  every  word  became  a  shout. 
And  every  shout   a  musket  ball 

And  when  upon  the  great  sunrise 
Mew  her  disheveled  victories 
To  an  the  lands,  on  all  the  seas, 
Like  angry  eagles  in  the  skies. 

To  ring  the  call  of  brotherhood 

And   hail   mankind    from  shore   to   shore. 

Wrapt  in  her  splendid  tricolor 

The  People's  virgin  bride  she  stood. 

Whether  or  not  we  agree  that  the  Mob 
the  mightiest  judge  of  all,"  there  is 
no  question  that  this  is  true  poetry,  ex- 
alted and  simple :  and  the  grim  turn  at 
the  end,  in  which  the  People's  virgin 
bride  of  the  morning  is  shown  at  night 
in  her  defeat  and  prostitution,  a  drunken 
harlot  of  the  street,  lying  "between  a 
sergeant  of  police  and  a  decrepit  mil- 
lionaire," is  powerful  in  its  poetic  irony. 

In  most  of  the  other  poems  the  poet  is 
not  so  successful  in  evading  the  lure  to 
rhetoric,  a  temptation  peculiarly  Italian. 
as  anyone  will  realize  who  has  listened 
to  the  extempore  flow  of  eloquence  so 
impossible  to  stem  at  Socialist  or  other 
meetings  of  young  Italians.  Neither  is 
the  irony  always  on  so  high  a  level;  it 
degenerates  at  times  to  mere  scorn  and 
taunting,  and  becomes  in  Christian  ears 
painful  blasphemy  when  it  touches  the 
name  of  Christ.  Nevertheless,  it  is  well 
that  Christian  ears  should  listen,  for  this 
VITV  blasphemy  i^  a  call  to  repentance. 

It  is  too  soon  to  attempt  an  estimate 
of  Giovannitti's  genius.  These  twenty- 
four  poems  arc  like  the  tentative  carol- 
ings  of  yoimi;  binlv  Our  singer  is  try- 
ing to  find  his  range,  and  to  get  used  to 


his  voice.  To  say,  as  Miss  Keller  does 
in  her  introduction,  that  he  is  "a  better 
poet  than  has  come  out  of  the  priv- 
ileged classes  of  America  in  our  day," 
is  premature,  and,  for  the  present  at 
least  untrue.  The  social  feeling  in  some 
of  William  Vaughn  Moody's  poems — 
« iloucester  Moors,  An  Ode  in  Time  of 
Hesitation,  A  Soldier  Fallen  in  the 
Philippines,  The  Brute,  In  New  York. 
I  Am  the  Woman  is  as  poignant  as  in 
Giovannitti's,  and  unquestionably  on  a 
higher  poetic  level;  yet  who  dares  to 
say  that  Giovannitti  may  not  mount  as 
high,  if  we  give  him  time. 

To  expect  a  man  who  was  born  in 
Italy  in  1884  and  lived  there  until  he 
was  seventeen  to  sing  our  language  im- 
mediately with  the  abandon  and  distinc- 
tion of  a  Shelley  is  absurd.  If  he  has 
failed  to  infuse  into  his  English  the  sub- 
tle Italian  grace  and  passion  of  a  Dante 
i  iabricl  Rossetti,  the  blame  must  be  laid 
upon  the  Pennsylvania  coal  mines  and 
the  New  York  slums,  our  wells  of  Eng- 
lish muddy  and  defiled,  from  which  we 
have  forced  him  to  drink. 

And  if  the  tongue  halt,  how  shall  the 
thought  shine  clear?  It  is  unfair  to 
carp  at  Giovannitti's  message,  to  say  that 
he  can  give  us  only  the  diatribes  of  the 
rebel, — accusation,  arraignment,  invec- 
tive. It  is  true  that  this  is  all  that  he 
has  given  us  so  far,  but  The  Cage,  The 
Walker,  The  Republic  promise  something 
more;  there  are  foreshadowings  in  them 
of  spiritual  intuitions. 

Giovannitti  will  always  be  the  poet  of 
emotion  rather  than  of  thought,  however, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  negative 
note  will  dominate.  He  will  also  be  the 
lyrist  rather  than  the  dramatist  or  the 
narrative  poet ;  when  he  tries,  as  in  The 
Bum,  to  do  what  Masefield  and  Gibson 
do  so  well,  to  picture  the  bare,  sordid 
life  of  the  poor  and  the  outcast,  he  fails 
because  of  his  irresistible  tendency  to 
declaim  and  to  accuse.  In  symbolic 
verse,  like  The  Republic,  where  abstract 
emotion  is  set  free,  and  in  the  long, 
chanting  recitative,  he  is  at  his  best; 
and  these  measures  which  lend  them- 
selves so  well  to  the  poet's  impassioned 
accusations  and  negations,  might  as 
easily  interpret  the  positive  and  con- 
structive notes,  for  which  we  still  hope- 
fully listen,  in  his  message. 

FF.ORENCE  CONVERSE. 
PROBLEMS  OF  GENETICS 

By  William  Bateson.  Yale  Univer- 
sity Press.  258  pp.  Price  $4.00;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $4.25. 

Although  of  defi- 
nitely scientific  con- 
tent, this  study  will 
interest  the  many  so- 
cial workers  who,  in 
their  own  fields,  have 
endeavored  to  follow 
the  progress  of  mod- 
ern thinking.  The 
book  records  the  pres- 
ent pause  in  enthusi- 
asm over  evolution 
and  the  closer  con- 
sideration of  evolutionary  forms  and 
processes ;  and  its  discussion  centers 
upon  the  question:  What  are  species? 
How  did  they  arise? 
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"In  the  enthusiasm  with  which  evolu- 
tionary ideas  were  received,  the  specifi- 
city of  living  things  was  almost  forgot- 
ten." Species  were  regarded  as  essen- 
tially impermanent  groups,  the  differ- 
ences among  them  being  regarded  as 
due  to  natural  selection  of  those  fittest 
to  survive  in  the  given  environments. 
Yet  today,  Bateson  remarks,  most  sys- 
tematists  manifest  as  much  faith  in  the 
fundamental  reality  of  specific  differ- 
ences as  if  Darwin  had  never  written. 
Collectors  seek  "typical"  specimens ;  col- 
lections are  so  arranged  as  to  mask  the 
phenomena  of  variation;  intermediate 
forms  are  sorted  out  regardless  of  lo- 
cality and  date,  into  separate  groups,  or 
else  disregarded  as  unimportant. 

This  rigidity  of  the  conception  of  spe- 
cies occasionally  leads  to  absurdities. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  no  set  of 
characters  definitely  diagnostic  of  spe- 
cies has  yet  been  found  entirely  ade- 
quate, still  Bateson  believes  that  "the 
proposition  that  animals  and  plants  are 
on  the  whole  divided  into  definite  and 
recognizable  species  is  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  truth." 

Whether  specific  distinctions  rest  on 
natural  and  physiological  bases  is  to  be 
determined  by  stricter  analysis  of  the 
diversities  of  animals  and  plants  on  a 
more  comprehensive  scale.  Heredity  and 
variation,  he  suggests,  affords  the  key 
to  the  specific  characteristics  of  living 
organisms,  just  as  chemical  attributes 
afford  a  key  to  the  intrinsic  nature  of 
the  various  kinds  of  non-living  matter. 
The  method  for  such  analysis  of 
specific  differences  is  furnished  by  the 
discoveries  of  Mendel  and  his  followers, 
namely,  the  laws  which  govern  the  trans- 
mission to  descendants  of  the  "unit  fac- 
tors" or  characters  of  the  individual. 
From  the  Mendelian  point  of  view,  Bate- 
son criticizes  the  theory  that  species 
have  arisen  through  natural  selection  of 
the  forms  most  fitted  to  the  environment. 
To  assume  that  the  minute  differences 
which  characterize  certain  species 
which,  topographically,  are  neighbors 
and  systematically,  are  closely  allied, 
have  definite  survival  values,  Bateson 
believes,  is  to  put  a  gratuitous  strain 
on  belief. 

His  conclusion  is  that,  while  accept- 
ance of  the  theory  of  evolution  is  in- 
evitable, we  know  as  yet  little  of  the 
forces  which  have  guided  and  shaped 
the  evolutionary  process. 

GERTRUDE  SEYMOUR. 
WOMAN.  MARRIAGE  AND  MOTHERHOOD 
By   Elizabeth    Sloan    Chesser.     Funk 
&    Wagnalls.     287   pp.      Price   $1.50; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.62. 

A  sane,  practical 
and  scientific  presen- 
tation of  the  "woman 
movement,"  especially 
its  bearing  upon  mar- 
riage and  mother- 
hood, is  contributed 
by  Dr.  Chesser  to  the 
already  notable  array 
of  volumes  on  this 
vital  topic.  It  seems 
strange  to  realize  that 
motherhood  is  old  as 
the  race  and  yet  that  the  past  two  de- 
cades have  seen  the  rise  of  a  "new" 
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motherhood  in  faith,  as  well  as  in  works, 
that  seems  destined  to  place  indelible 
impress  upon  future  generations.  Dr. 
Chesser  surveys  the  subject  with  im- 
partial, expert  vision;  broad  humanity; 
and  highest  ideals  of  service. 

The  physiology  of  motherhood  and 
sex;  the  physico-psychical  sex  influences 
and  reactions;  marriage  and  divorce; 
the  economic  and  legal  status  of  woman ; 
and  her  physical,  moral  and  mental  de- 
velopment and  claims  are  treated  with 
scientific  sincerity  and  democratic  sim- 
plicity. 

Dr.  Chesser  holds  that  the  corner- 
stone upon  which  the  whole  construc- 
tive movement  for  uplifting  mother- 
hood should  build,  is  the  child.  The 
book  is  therefore  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  child  welfare. 
It  presents  in  clearest  terms  the  laws 
of  woman's  labor  and  protection  of  ma- 
ternity, prenatal  influences  of  alcohol, 
social  Disease  and  depravity,  prison  and 
factory  systems,  and  the  practical  pos- 
sibilities of  eugenics.  While  dealing 
primarily  with  conditions  in  England, 
Dr.  Chesser  correlates  these  with  similar 
social  conditions  in  the  United  States, 
Germany,  France  and  other  countries. 

Economic  problems  have  perhaps  been 
responsible  for  the  inadequate  maternity 
protection  in  England,  though  in  pro- 
tective legislation  for  children  the  na- 
tional and  colonial  governments  of 
Great  Britain  have  made  headway.  De- 
plorable slum  conditions,  intemperance, 
unremitting  factory  labor,  and  sweated 
home  labor  for  women,  have  wrought 
havoc  with  infant  life  in  England. 
France  has  gone  far  ahead  in  the  race 
for  "baby  saving."  Thirty-five  years 
ago  Madame  Bequet  de  Vienne  estab- 
lished in  Paris  L'Allaitement  Maternel, 
a.  society  for  the  care  of  mothers  dur- 
ing pregnancy.  Similar  movements 
have  been  begun  in  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria. Economic  provision  for  expectant 
mothers  was  also  a  movement  in  which 
France  took  pioneer  steps,  followed  by 
Belgium,  Austria,  Denmark  and  Sweden. 

In  the  United  States,  child  welfare 
has  attained  national  importance.  The 
formation  of  the  Parents'  Educational 
Division  by  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  under  charge  of 
Mrs.  Frederic  Schoff,  gives  government 
recognition  to  the  National  Congress  of 
Mothers  now  under  the  presidency  of 
Mrs.  Schoff,  whose  introduction  to  Dr. 
Chesser's  work  gives  solemn  emphasis 
to  the  responsiiblities  of  the  human  race 
toward  its  children. 

MABEL  RAINSFORD  HAINES. 
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SAFETY  AT  SEA 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  Harking  back  to  your 
editorial  of  May  2  and  the  letter  of  Mrs. 
Florence  Kelley,  in  the  same  issue,  on 
Safety  at  Sea,  to  which  must  now  be 
added  the  article  in  the  June  current 
issue  by  "Slocum,"  I  want  to  file  my 
protest. 

For  twenty-five  years  I  have  been  a 
recognized  "steamboat  crank,"  obsessed 
it  seems  with  the  spirit  of  that  pioneer 
of  pioneer  steamboat  dreamers  John 
Fitch  and  of  the  less  original  but  more 
successful  Robert  Fulton.  During  that 
quarter  of  a  century  I  have  met  many 
of  the  leading  steamboat  men  and  mar- 
ine engineers  of  the  world — numbering 
some  of  them  as  intimate  friends — and 
out  of  this  intimacy  I  am  justified  in 
saying  that  to  give  circulation  to  the 
wild  cry  that  these  men  weigh  gold 
against  life,  deliberately  court  unneces- 
sary hazards  for  the  sake  of  increased 
dividends,  is  more  than  an  injustice — it 
ell-nigh  a  crime. 

Steamboat  men  are  not  the  only  men 
who  hope  the  La  Follette  bill  will  not 
become  the  law  of  the  nations.  As  an 
outsider,  a  busy  pastor  of  a  church,  not 
interested  at  all  in  stocks  or  earnings 
of  steam-boats  and  holding  no  brief  for 
any  one  but  myself,  I  protest  against 
some  of  the  absurdities  of  the  bill.  But 
that  which  especially  calls  forth  my  pro- 
test at  this  time  is  what  others  are  say- 
ing about  the  bill — the  things  that  are 
logically  deduced  from  it. 

Take  Mrs.  Kelley's  contention  that 
each  passenger  shall  have  a  designated 
seat  in  a  life-boat  as  called  for  by  the 
number  on  a  coupon.  Think  you  that 
frenzied  men  and  women  could  be  kept 
from  a  near-by  life-boat  because  per- 
chance the  numbers  upon  the  seat  in  the 
particular  boat  did  not  correspond  with 
the  number*  on  their  coupons?  A  week 
-a  is  not  a  theater  party  with  everv- 
•  cnt  to  gentlemanly  ushers. 
e  life-boats  would  possibly  be 
-hed  in  a  collision,  some  could  not 
be  used  by  reason  of  a  list  of  a  ship 
r  the  other,  what  would  be 
done  with  the  people  whose  assignments 
happened  to  be  in  unusable  boats?  Such 
•<-m  would  not  only  be  whol- 
Iv  ineffective— it  would  t>e  confusion 
worse  confounded. 

And  the  proposition  to  have  two  able 
seamen  for  each  boat.  Was  there  ever 
a  week  in  the  history  of  steam  naviga- 
tion when  it  was  found  that  men  were 
weakened  hv  work  or  too  ignorant 
to  get  overboard  a  boat  for  their  own 
•alvation?  At  Mich  times  the  strength 
nr  man  becomes  as  that  of  ten.  And 
the  direct  charge  that  there  were  no 
men  who  knew  how.  or  had  the  strength, 
to  lower  the  boats  of  the  Volturno 
«houM  never  have  found  utterance  in 
the  lieht  of  what  I.lovd  did  and  what 
the  other*  in  the  boat  were  readv  to  do. 


Would  to  God  there  had  not  been  a 
single  life-boat  to  lower  from  the  Vol- 
turno !  The  loss  of  life  would  have  been 
less  horrible.  But  if  men  are  to  be  lim- 
ited to  "able  seamen"  when  assigned  to 
the  command  of  life-boats,  why  exempt 
the  men  trained  on  the  Hudson  and  Long 
Island  Sound  and  some  of  our  boys  from 
the  possibilities  of  such  service?  It  is 
not  brawn  only  that  is  needed  in  emer- 
gencies but  brains,  and  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  a  steward  or  a  purser,  or  even 
a  stoker,  sometimes  has  brains. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  matter  of  life- 
boats on  the  Great  Lakes  to  which  "Slo- 
cum" refers.  The  conditions  are  so  en- 
tirely different  from  those  prevailing  at 
sea  that  after  granting  all  that  "Slocum" 
claims  he  still  fails  to  make  his  case. 
At  sea,  owing  to  the  possibility  of  being 
a  long  time  adrift,  and  to  the  danger  of 
a  raft  being  broken  to  pieces,  boats 
might  well  be  required.  But  a  few 
hours  after  a  wireless  call  went  up  from 
a  boat  on  the  Great  Lakes  would  find 
the  endangered  craft  encircled  by  boats 
sent  to  her  aid  and  if  the  passengers 
had  to  leave  a  sinking  or  burning  ves- 
sel rafts  are  much  easier  to  get  over- 
board and  much  easier  to  get  upon  when 
once  in  the  water.  What  was  needed 
at  the  time  the  Empress  of  Ireland  went 
down  was  self-releasing  rafts  not  boats 
that  had  to.be  lowered  by  davits. 

Mr.  Furuseth,  as  quoted  by  you,  de- 
clares that  nothing  brought  out  in  the 
London  Convention  could  have  prevent- 
ed the  Empress  of  Ireland  disaster.  In 
all  fairness  he  should  have  added.  "Nor 
could  anything  provided  in  the  La  Fol- 
lette bill  have  mitigated  in  the  least  its 
horrors." 

Let  us  not  vield  to  the  cry.  "The 
rich  are  selfish" — only  some  are!  Nor 
to  the  charge.  "Steamboat  men  are 
heartle**" — onlv  some  are !  There  i* 
good  in  men  thai  i^  not  brought  out  by 
harsh  names. 

C.  SKYMOL-R  BULLOCK. 

Ottawa.  Canada. 

[Mr.  Bullock  has  written  much  on 
steamboat  history  and  because  of  his  spe- 
cial knowledge  in  this  field  was  given  the 
place  of  Robert  Fulton  on  the  Germont  in 
the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration.  In  his  last 
paragraph  Mr.  Bullock  seems  to  have  wholly 
missed  the  point  of  safety  legislation 
whether  applied  to  ocean  liners  or  laundries  : 
namely,  that  what  is  done  by  exceptional 
companies  who  are  neither  selfish  nor 
heartless  has.  to  quote  our  editorial  note  of 
June  6.  "no  binding  force  upon  those 
[companies!  willing  r-,  take  chances  of  dis- 
aster and  profit  by  them."  Rather,  in  the 
absence  of  safety  legislation  binding  upon 
all.  the  tatter  companies  make  it  difficult  for 
those  who  are  neither  selfish  nor  heartless 
to  do  what  they  think  ought  to  be  done  and 
not  be  driven  out  of  business. — ED.] 


It  is  the  British  law  \vhich  requires 
a  seat  in  a  life-boat  for  all  persons 
on  board.  Senator  La  Follette  has  mere- 
ly copied  this  in  his  bill. 

It  is  Mr.  Furuseth,  not  I,  who  sug- 
gested that  in  case  the  International 
Convention  for  Safety  at  Sea  were  rati- 
fied in  its  original  form,  passengers 
would  be  reduced  to  trying  to  protect 
their  own  lives  by  demanding  that  steam- 
ship tickets  should  carry  identifiable 
coupons  for  specified  seats  in  life-boats. 
This  appears  to  be  the  custom  at  present 
on  all  trans-oceanic  Japanese  steam- 
ships. It  appears  also  to  give  satisfac- 
tion to  their  passengers.  But  why  does 
Mr.  Bullock  impute  the  idea  to  me  or 
to  my  article? 

Fortunately,  the  International  Conven- 
tion for  Safety  at  Sea  has  not  been 
ratified  unchanged.  The  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  reports  the 
following  proviso : 

"That  the  United  States  reserves  the 
right  to  abrogate  'treaties,  conventions, 
and  agreements,'  indicated  in  Article  68, 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  such 
treaties,  conventions,  and  agreements, 
and  to  impose  upon  all  vessels  in  the 
waters  of  the  United  States  such  higher 
standards  of  safety  and  such  provisions 
for  the  health  and  comfort  of  passen- 
gers and  immigrants  as  the  United  States 
shall  enact  for  vessels  of  the  United 
States." 

As  to  the  Volturno,  all — men,  women 
and  children — sa»cd  from  her  burning 
hull  owe  their  lives  to  seaworthy  life- 
boats in  competent  hands  sent  from  other 
ships.  More  and  better  seamen,  better 
davits  and  better  boats  on  board  the 
Volturno  could  have  saved  more  lives. 
VVhv  blink  the  sinister  facts? 

Each  day  brings  tidings  of  a  collision 
or  a  steamship  on  the  rocks  or  ashore. 
Why  at  such  a  time  should  any  Ameri- 
can be  content  with  anything  less  than 
the  most  perfect  provision  for  safety 
at  sea  that  ingenuity  has  devised?  Why 
should  any  vessel  be  allowed  to  clear 
from  our  ports  whose  standard  falls 
below  thi-<? 

FLORENCE  KELLEY. 

[National   Consumers'   League] 
New  York. 


To  TUF.  FHTIOR:  Mr.  Bullock  appears 
to  have  con  fused  several  articles  and 
some  statutes. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  The  article  in  your 
issue  of  June  6.  entitled  Land-Locked 
Disaster,  by  "Slocum,"  deserves  com- 
mendation for  its  evident  attempt  at 
fairness  in  statement.  At  the  same  time, 
its  author  failed  to  take  into  account 
some  important  facts  which  bear  upon 
the  passenger  boat  situation  on  the  Great 
Lakes. 

Rivers  have  very  properly  been  ex- 
empted from  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
and  we  on  the  Great  Lakes  feel  entitled 
to  the  same  exemption  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons : 

Actual  figures  taken  from  the  latest 
report  of  the  United  States  supervising 
inspector  general  for  a  period  of  five 
years.  1907  to  1911  inclusive,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Great  Lakes     Rivers 
Total    number    of 
passengers     car- 
ried    in     the     5 
years    82,415,716  67,293,895 
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Average  number  of 
passengers  car- 
ried per  year  (5 

year    period)...   16,483,143  13,458779 
Total    number    of 
lives    lost    (pas- 
sengers)   all 
causes,  in  the  5 

year    period....  30  70 

Average  number  of 
lives  lost  (pas- 
sengers) per 
year,  all  causes, 

(5  year  period)  6  14 

Average  number  of 
passengers  car- 
ried per  year  for 
each  life  lost 

(5  year  period)  2,841,921  989,616 
Degree  of  Safety,  Great  Lakes  /?.?  Per 

Cent  Greater  than  Rivers 
We  lake  folks  insist  that  this  record 
must  be  taken  into  account,  and  that  it 
does  not  justify  placing  Great  Lakes  ves- 
sels in  the  ocean-going  class. 

It  is  proper  to  premise  that  I  have 
not  a  dollar  invested  in  any  lake  passen- 
ger boat,  and  that  my  business  as  a  ves- 
sel outfitter,  carried  on  for  more  than 
forty  years,  naturally  leads  me  to  favor 
any  law  which  would  send  them  to  my 
house  for  additional  safety  devices. 

Yet  first  of  all,  I  value  fairness  and 
justice.  "Safety  first"  is  admirable.  But 
reason  is  better  than  hysteria.  What 
we  need  is  not  more  lightning,  but  more 
light. 

Shipowners  are  doubtless  as  selfish  as 
you  or  I,  yet  they  are  no  more  destitute 
of  humanity.  Indeed,  as  I  have  known 
them,  they  are  conspicuous  for  it  and 
they  know  that  in  the  long  run  selfish- 
ness would  spell  ruin  to  their  business. 
They  are  Americans,  proud  of  their 
country  and  its  commerce,  and  sincerely 
anxious  to  safeguard  the  lives  commit- 
ted to  them.  In  proof  of  this,  they  have 
uniformly  gone  farther  than  the  govern- 
ment requirements  as  to  safety  devices 
and  regulations.  Success  has  followed 
their  efforts. 

We  maintain  at  great  cost  a  standing 
army,  militia  and  police  to  preserve  or- 
der. Murder  and  robbery  should  be  im- 
possible; our  railroads  should  be  as  safe 
as  are  those  of  Switzerland ;  our  build- 
ings, public  and  private,  should  be  fire- 
proof and  stormproof;  all  these  are 
ideals  which  we  should  constantly  keep 
before  our  minds.  But  the  public  is 
governed  by  common  sense,  it  demands, 
and  rightly,  the  nearest  practical  ap- 
proach to  this  ideal. 

The  provisions  of  the  La  Follette 
measure  as  applied  to  passenger  service 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  are  not  practical, 
but  fatal.  For  example,  the  steamer 
route  from  Sandusky  to  Cedar  Point, 
Ohio,  a  distance  of  not  over  three 
and  one-half  miles,  far  freer  from  the 
dangers  of  navigation  than  any  river 
route,  over  water  the  depth  of  which 
would  permit  the  average  man  walking 
ashore,  is  included  in  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  and  would  have  to  comply  with 
every  regulation  exactly  the  same  as 
ocean-going  vessels.  There  are  many 
routes  of  this  kind  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
I  am  not  concerned  to  defend  the  con- 
clusions of  the  International  Marine 
Convention.  Your  criticism  may  be  ac- 


cepted as  just.  I  am  personally  inclined 
to  think  that  thirteen  nations  know  more 
about  the  high  seas  than  does  Senator 
La  Follette  of  Wisconsin,  but  let  that 
pass.  At  any  rate,  these  eminent  rep- 
resentatives probably  know  less  about 
conditions  on  our  "unsalted  seas"  than 
does  the  present  writer. 

Among  those  who  did  not  know,  we 
must  include  the  name  of  Andrew  Fur- 
useth,  president  of  the  Seamen's  Union, 
from  whom  Senator  La  Follette  ac- 
knowledges to  have  received  the  in- 
formation upon  which  he  based  his  bill, 
a  bill  which  would  eliminate  many  if 
not  all  the  passenger  ships  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  It  would  prevent  any  part  of 
a  ship's  crew  being  assigned  to  duties 
in  any  other  department  of  the  ship  by 
recognizing  officially  life-boats  alone  as 
life-saving  apparatus,  regardless  of 
other  equipment;  by  making  no  distinc- 
tion between  trans-Atlantic  liners  and 
boats  making  half-hour  runs  on  the 
Great  Lakes;  by  lowering  discipline 
aboard  ship,  especially  where  boats  are 
away  from  their  docks  only  a  few  hours 
out  of  every  twenty-four. 

Who  is  this  great  authority?  Has  he 
ever  sailed  at  all  on  the  Great  Lakes? 
Has  he  any  real  knowledge  of  her  ships, 
her  men,  their  conditions,  their  needs? 
One  of  the  tnodern  steel  lake  steam- 
ers, built  in  1911,  at  a  cost  of  $300,000, 
travels  a  course  the  maximum  distance 
of  which  from  shore  to  shore  is  five 
miles.  If  she  sank  at  the  place  of 
greatest  depth,  36  feet,  three  decks 
would  remain  above  water.  The  com- 
pany operating  this  ship  has  operated 
steamers  on  this  route  for  fifty  years 
without  loss  of  life  by  accident. 

Under  the  La  Follette  bill,  this  ship 
would  be  required  to  have  a»  crew  of 
450,  and  to  carry  183  life-boats.  These 
boats  would  weigh  approximately  230 
tons.  If  all  available  deck  space  were 
utilized,  she  could  not  accommodate  183 
life-boats.  It  would  be  impossible  to  fit 
her  with  enough  davits  to  carry  any- 
where near  this  number. 

In  case  of  accident,  she  could  reach 
shore  in  fifteen  minutes,  less  time  than 
would  be  required  to^lower  any  consid-' 
erable  number  of  life-boats. 

To  accommodate  the  surplus  crew 
would  necessitate  the  use  of  cabin,  par- 
lors and  dining-room  for  crews'  quar- 
ters. 

To  limit  the  number  of  passengers  to 
the  capacity  of  her  life-boats  it  would 
be  necessary  to  charge  a  prohibitive  rate 
of  fare. 

The  La  Follette  bill  would  require  this 
ship  to  be  equipped  the  same  as  a  ship 
sailing  around  the  world.  There  is  no 
resemblance  between  this  ship  and  an 
ocean  liner. 

I  submit  again,  is  it  fair?  In  view 
of  the  importance  lent  to  the  utterances 
of  this  exnert  witness,  and  without  any 
heat.  I  submit  those  fair  questions  be- 
fore his  advice  is  taken  as  final. 

The  excursion  season  on  these  waters 
rovers  about  ninety  davs.  Passenger 
line  boats  run  about  half  the  year.  With 
the  exception  of  a  very  few  boats  re- 
ferred to  hv  "Slocum"  as  running  to  the 
head  of  Lake  Superior,  they  operate 
along  shore  or  through  connecting 
rivers,  practically  always  in  sight  of 


land  or  of  each  other.  All  are  equipped 
with  wireless.  A  disaster  happening  so 
suddenly  that  help  cannot  reach  it  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely,  or,  if  such  did  occur, 
it  would  be  so  sudden  as  to  make  the 
launching  and  filling  of  many  life-boats 
out  of  the  question.  Personally,  in  such 
an  emergency,  I  would  rather  take  my 
chances  with  a  life-belt  on  a  raft.  The 
La  Follette  bill  recognizes  neither  of 
these  life-saving  devices. 

Railroads  must  run,  steamers  may. 
Our  lake  courses  are  all  paralleled  by 
railroads.  People  travel  in  the  summer, 
for  example,  from  Cleveland  to  Buffalo, 
or  from  Chicago  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
for  the  luxury  of  a  trip  on  the  water  or 
for  cheaper  fare.  By  all  means  make 
the  trip  on  water  as  attractive  and  as 
safe  as  you  can.  Do  not,  by  prohibitive 
demands  upon  the  ships,  deprive  the  peo- 
ple of  their  wonted  and  safe  lake  ex- 
cursions. 

The  La  Follette  bill  as  regards  pay- 
ment of  wages  at  every  port  is  worse 
than  a  misfit  on  the  lakes.  It  provides 
that  a  seaman  may  demand  wages  at 
any  time  at  any  port,  and  must  be  paid 
though  the  trip  is  not  completed.  This 
would  make  every  day  pay-day  on  the 
passenger  and  package  freight  steamers 
plying  the  Great  Lakes.  After  being 
paid,  the  seaman  would  be  free  to  leave 
the  boat  in  a  port  where  it  might  be 
impossible  to  obtain  a  "certificated  able 
seaman."  A  single  "certificated  able  sea- 
man" could  thus  make  it  impossible  for 
a  ship  to  proceed,  regardless  of  passen- 
gers, mail  or  perishable  cargo.  Under 
this  bill  it  would  be  impossible  to  retain 
a  crew  long  enough  to  train  them  in  the 
ship's  ways.  Discipline  would  go  for 
naught,  and  discipline  means  safety  to 
passengers  and  ship. 

In  conclusion,  should  this  bill  in  its 
present  shape  become  a  statute,  it  is 
reasonably  certain  that  there  will  be  no 
further  passenger  steamers  on  the  lakes 
to  legislate  about.  Some  rich  men  will 
still  own  and  run  their  private  yachts. 
But  the  common  people,  of  whom  Lin- 
coln said,  "God  must  have  loved  them 
best  for  he  made  so  many  more  of 
them,"  may  hereafter  broil  at  home  or 
take  their  chances  of  an  outing  on  the 
dusty  rail. 

J.  W.  WALTON. 

[  I'pson-Walton   Co..   Cordage   Makers.] 
Cleveland,  O. 


STOCKHOLDERS'    RESPONSIBILITY 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  two  places  in 
vour  issue  of  May  2  you  say  that  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  controls  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  He  says  he  owns 
40  per  cent  or  less  of  the  stock.  Who 
speaks  the  truth?  If  your  paper  does 
not  speak  the  truth,  it  cannot  prosper 
permanently. 

ELLIS  MORRIS. 
[President  Hastings  Express  Co.] 

Pullman.  Chicago. 


I  In  his  testimonv  before  the  Congressional 
Committee  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  stated 
that  his  father's  holdings  consisted  of  139.- 
S07  common  shares,  or  about  40  per  cent, 
and  of  preferred  stock  7,943,  again  about 
40  per  cent:  that  on  the  hoard  he  himself, 
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Starr  J.  Murphy,  and  Jerome  D.  Greene, 
were  his  lather's  personal  representatives, 
and  that  J.  H.  McClement,  and  L.  M. 
Bowers,  chairman  of  the  board,  might  be 
said  indirectly  to  represent  him.  There  are 
eight  other  directors,  the  best  known  being 
Geoge  J.  Gould,  whose  holdings  have  been 
large. 

So  far  as  our  reading  of  the  testimony 
went,  there  was  no  attempt  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  dodge  responsibility 
for  the  policies  of  the  management  on  the 
ground  that  the  Rockefeller  holdings  were 
less  than  50  per  cent.  Rather,  his  was  a 
clear-cut  declaration  that  in  the  handling 
of  business  propositions  their  habit  was  the 
---line  as  that  pursued  in  his  social  in 
tigations — viz.,  "select  able,  competent  men 
who  are  accustomed  to  dealing  with  such 
problems,  and  rely  upon  their  findings  and 
form  opinions  based  upon  those  findings." 
"Let  me  ask,"  said  the  chairman,  "what, 
in  your  opinion,  is  the  duty  of  a  stock- 
holder, who  has  a  large  part  of  the  stock 
in  an  industrial  concern?" 

Mr.  R. :  "To  see  that,  insofar  as  his  in- 
terests entitle  him  to  a  voice,  that  there 
are  placed  in  office  the  ablest,  highest  mind- 
ed, most  competent  men  to  have  charge  of 
the  affairs  of  the  company  that  he  can 
select." 

Chairman:  "And  that  is  as  far  as  his 
duty  goes?" 

Mr.  R.  "Mis  duty  would  then  be,  I 
should  think,  to  keep  in  touch,  in  order 
that  he  might  know  whether  those  men 
were  living  up  to  all  that  he  believed  them 
to  be,  and  if  he  found  any  indication  that 
they  were  not,  his  duty  would  be  to  in- 
<|iiirr.  and  replace  them  if  necessary." 

the  officials  of  the  C.  F.  4   I .   Mr. 
Rockefeller  said:   "If   I   were  to  look  this 
over,    I    would   not   know   where 
nd    two   men    in    whose   judgment,    in 
•>•     fairness,     and    whose    humanity    I 
should  have  greater  confidence  than  in  Mr. 
U'tlborn,   the   president   of   the   company, 
and   Mr.   Bowers,   the   vice-president,   and 
•ipporting  those  men   in   the   position* 
which  they  have  held.   I    feel  that   I   have 
done   the  very   best   that  could  be   done — 
not  the  best  I  could  have,  but  the  best  that 
could  be  done  in  the  interests  of  the  work- 
ers as  well  as  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
proj" 

Mr.  Rockefeller  offered  nothing  to  indi- 
cate that  he  had  considered  or  acted  upon 
information  as  to  the  labor  policies  or  con- 
ditions in  Colorado,  other  than  through 
these  officials,  while  the  premises  upon 
which  he  based  his  subsequent  remarkable 
statement  on  the  Colorado  situation  showed 
that  his  information  through  this  source 
was  incomplete,  undependable  and  thor- 
oughly biased. 

"•.  SURVEY'S  editorials  have  not  borne 
•  >n  how  much  either  a  majority  stockholder 
or  the  holder  of  one  share  could  have  ac- 
complished in  Colorado.  In  the  Pullman 
Company  and  the  Steel  Corporation,  for 
example,  we  have  had  striking  illustrations 
of  what  individual  stockholders,  armed  with 
facts,  can  bring  about  in  rehabilitating  the 
human  side  of  a  great  industry.  Nor  did 
they  question  that  the  head  of  an  organi- 
•i — whether  an  editorial  office,  a  gov- 
ernment bureau,  or  a  commercial  enter- 
prise— must  depend  upon  and  back  up  his 
subordinates  unless  they  are  clearly  wrong. 
That  hi  itself,  however,  presupposes  some 
adequate  method  for  forming  judgments 
that  they  are  right. 

The  editorials  pointed  out  how  insecure 
a*  a  basis  for  action  on  the  part  of  a  great 
stockholder  was  Mr.  Rockefeller's  sole  re- 
liance on  the  executive  officers  of  the  C.  F. 
ft  I.,  as  to  the  weight  to  attach  to  gr\ 
ancrs  charged  against  tkemttlvts;  and  how 
far  short  that  reliance  fell  of  the  analogy 
he  cited :  viz..  his  reliance  on  detached  in- 


vestigators like  Mr.  Flexner  in  sizing  up  a 
situation  in  which  they  were  not  personally 
involved. 

If  absentee  capitalism  is  to  persist  in  our 
economic  life,  it  must  work  out  a  technique 
better  than  that  which  wrecked  colonialism 
in  the  political  lift  of  this  country  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  ago. 

— THE  EDITOR.] 

PRIZE  ALCOHOL  POSTER 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  think  the  outcome 
i'f  the  alcohol  poster  contest  <  See  THE 
SI-RVEY  for  January  10,  1914)  will  be  a 
Mirprise,  and  that  it  needs  explanation. 
Many  good  posters  came  in.  Finally  I 
the  following  as  a  nucleus: 


RECREATION'  IS  A  NECESSITY 
Shall  only  the  saloon  furnish  it? 

Mrunkards  arc  products  of  saloons. 

Recreation  centers  mak/  men. 
I'm    the    recreation   cenftr    in    the 

: 

Make  men — not  drunkards! 


\\  e  u  anted  >.>nu  thing  quick,  to  be 
read  by  the  man  in  the  street  as  he  pass- 
fit.  The  above  is  too  long,  but  I  boiled 
it  down  to 


A  '.'MjD  INVESTMi 

Recreation  centers  making  men 
In  place  of  saloons  making  drunkards 


Three  members  of  the  committee  pass- 
ed it  but  tin-  fourth  did  not  like  it.  I 
think  he  might  have  been  won:  however. 
I  d:d  not  try  because  I  found  that  we 
hail  gone  ahead  <>f  our  public.  I  found 
that  my  advertising  man  had  no  idea 
what  we  meant  by  recreation  centers. 
I  changed  to  the  expression  social 
centers.  I  asked  seven  people  what  a 
-ocial  center  wa-.  Two  said  that  it  was 

•MI:  one  a  church:  the  others  did 
not  know.  They  were  printers,  with 
two  exceptions.  It  was  apparently  no 

putting  out  a  big,  quick  poster  on 
this  subject  yet :  people  had  not  reached 
the  stage  where  it  would  carrv. 


LIQUOR  BUI 

S17SO.OOO.OOO 

•  M  MTQ  HATES  Fl  ME  YlAI' 


THIS    WOULD  - 


•288.000000 
384.000.000 

58000.000 

2O.OOO.OOO 

48O.OOO.OOO 

480.000,000 


And  Leave  $4O,OOO,OOO 

MUNICIPAL  RECREATION  CENTRES 

IN  PLACE  OF  THE  SALOON 


In  the  meantime,  the  South  End  Al- 
cohol Education  Committee  of  the  Bos- 
ton Associated  Charities  handed  in  a 
poster,  telling  what  might  be  done  with 
the  $1,750,000,000  that  we  spend  on 
liquor.  They  left  $40.000,000  unspent, 
so  I  spent  the  $40,000,000  myself  in 
municipal  recreation  centers  in  place  of 
the  saloon.  The  poster  is  reproduced 
on  this  page. 

This  poster  is  to  be  sent  to  charity 
conferences.  It  must  go  into  mediums 
where  there  is  time  for  the  purely  in- 
tellectual approach,  and  I  personally  be- 
lieve for  the  time  being  that  is  the 
best  that  we  can  do. 

But  later,  I  believe  we  can  use  as 
^logans  some  of  the  many  good  posters 
that  came  in.  At  least,  the  Liquor 
Dealers'  Journal  and  this  week's  Out- 
look both  declare  that  the  movement  for 
national  prohibition  is  coming  fast,  that 
in  the  next  few  years  thinking  men  are 
IT  'ing  to  be  called  upon  to  think  it  all 
over  and  thresh  out  the  pros  and  the 
cons.  If  in  that  threshing  social  work- 
decide  that  on  the  whole  prohibition 
will  be  a  great  economic  saving,  and 
-land  with  it,  then  they  must  add  to 
national  prohibition  municipal  recrea- 
i-enter*;  in  place  of  the  saloon. 
Then  such  a  poster  as  the  following 
•:t  in  from  California)  will  be  very 
useful  on  a  flag  in  a  parade: 


Needed :  Recreation  Centers ! 
It's  your  farit  if  he's  DRUNK 

Unless  YOU 
him  a  Place  to  be  DECTN  I 


Kl  I7.ABETII     TlLTON. 

.mil. m.  Alcohol  Education 
Committee,  Boston  Associated 
t'harities.] 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

CONSIDER  THR  OTHER  FELLOW 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  invited  contrib- 
utors to  the  discussion  of  Major  Hig- 
ginson's  defense  of  the  rich  answered  the 
u-ual  arguments  of  capitalism — fostering 
invention,  capital  as  the  reward  for  risk, 
the  superman  in  industry,  etc.  But  it 
seems  to  me  the  spiritual  bankruptcy  of 
capitalism  was  not  so  well  presented. 

As  the  most  truly  religious  men  have 
been  driven  out  of  the  orthodox  religious 
camp,  so  the  best  and  potentially  most 
useful  spirits  of  the  time — the  men  of 
constructive  social  vision — can  no  longer 
find  a  field  for  self-expression  in  capi- 
talistic society. 

This  fact  together  with  the  personally 
experienced  injunction  against  intellec- 
tual freedom  explains,  though  as  Pro- 
fessor Small  points  out,  does  not  excuse, 
the  bitter  attitude  of  many  of  THE  SUR- 
VEY'S readers  toward  men  of  wealth. 
The  part  of  this  hostility  which  is  mere 
middle-class  discontent,  the  disappoint- 
ment of  those  whose  ideals  are  in  the 
past  and  who  have  no  progressive  social 
philosophy,  I  am  not  concerned  with.  So 
I  have  thought  it  might  be  enlightening 
to  men  like  Major  Higginson  to  detail 
M.nie  of  the  experiences  of  a  social 
worker  which  might  tend  to  create  an 
"acrid  disposition." 

Someone  has  said  that  the  trouble  with 
Ku-'ia  is  that  there  are  not  enough  po- 
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sitions  in  the  government  service  to  go 
around  among  the  "intellectuals."  In  a 
country  where  one  hundred  political 
idealists  go  to  the  gallows  each  month, 
year  in  and  year  out,  this  explanation 
does  not  explain.  Still  there  is  a  grain 
of  truth  in  it.  So,  in  this  country,  where 
industry  and  finance  instead  of  the  gov- 
ernment, offer  the  largest  opportunity  for 
constructive  work,  business  has  discrimi- 
nated against  men  of  ideals,  and  it  has 
come  about  that  success  depends  no  more 
upon  presence  of  ability  in  the  young 
man  than  upon  absence  of  ideals. 

Men  of  ideals  do  sometimes  succeed, 
but  except  in  rare  instances  they  do  so 
only  by  keeping  a  firm  hand  on  the  ex- 
pression of  the  ideal  elements  in  their 
personality.  Now  this  negative  qualifi- 
cation results  here,  as  in  Russia,  in  keep- 
ing out  of  the  service  of  the  nation 
much  of  the  best  constructive  ability  of 
the  country. 

My  grandfather  was  an  English  brick- 
layer and  stone  mason  and  the  only 
thing  that  enabled  my  father  to  become 
a  clergyman  and  myself  a  social  work- 
er was  his  fortunate  investment  in  some 
New  York  tenement  property. 

My  father's  unusually  independent 
character  and  his  culture,  my  own  up- 
bringing and  education  were  paid  for 
by  the  tax  taken  out  of  the  meager  earn- 
ings of  New  York's  tenement  dwellers. 
Yet  I  can  recall  that  in  my  graduating 
oration  at  the  preparatory  school  I 
voiced  the  sentiment  that  each  one's  ad- 
vancement depended  on  his  own  exer- 
tions, etc.  I  can  also  recall  in  my  Fresh- 
man year  at  college  arguing  long  into 
the  night  with  a  classmate  who  took 
the  side  of  the  Homestead  strikers.  I 
certainly  had  no  animosity  toward  cap- 
ital at  that  time. 

In  my  sophomore  year  the  chance 
loan  of  a  book  opened  my  eyes  to  a  new 
world  of  social  values.  I  had  to  recon- 
struct my  world,  conquer  it  intellectually 
anew,  before  I  could  live  in  it,  and  a 
long  and  painful  process  it  was.  The 
path  of  ambition  and  advancement, 
which  hitherto  had  extended  straight 
ahead  of  me.  become  obscured. 

As  I  had  formulated  no  philosophy  of 
class  conflict  as  yet,  I  went  around  but- 
ton-holing my  acquaintances,  thinking 
that  if  everyone  could  only  be  made  to 
see  things  as  I  did,  they  would  immed- 
iately line  up  for  co-operation  and  order 
and  the  social  millennium  would  be  at 
hand.  So  I  organized  a  "Socialism  study 
class."  When  the  faculty  got  wind  of  it 
I  came  near  being  expelled  from  the 
university.  I  found  that  I,  a  perfectly 
harmless  advocate  of  peace  and  justice, 
was  considered  more  dangerous  to  the 
university  than  the  worst  moral  degen- 
erate in  the  institution. 

That  was  my  first  lesson  on  the  atti- 
tude of  capital  toward  intellectual  free- 
dom. A  remark  dropped  by  the  presi- 
dent to  a  friend  of  mine  connected  the 
two  things  up  beautifully  and  unmistak- 
ably. 

Some  time  later  Dean  gave 

me  some  fatherly  advice  in  this  wise : 
"Don't  be  a  fool.  Don't  make  a  failure 
of  your  life.  Look  at  Bolton  Hall.  Best 
of  family  and  antecedents.  Might  have 
filled  the  pulpit  of  the  richest  congrega- 
tion in  New  York  like  his  father.  See 


what  a  grand  failure  he  has  made  of 
his  life." 

But  the  "horrible  example"  -failed  to 
horrify.  I  had  just  been  reading  Bolton 
Hall's  wonderful  little  book.  Even  as 
You  and  I,  and  I  thought  if  the  author 
of  that  book  had  made  a  failure  of  his 
life,  I  could  do  no  better  than  to  follow 
in  his  footsteps.  How  I  despised  the 
man  who  gave  me  this  advice  even  be- 
fore his  oily  ways  had  brought  him  to 
the  position  of  commanding  influence  in 
my  alma  mater  which  he  now  enjoys ! 

My  ideal  of  an  academic  career  shat- 
tered, and  realizing  there  was  no  place 
for  me  in  the  business  world,  I  entered 
social  work,  not  because  I  believed  in 
its  power  to  solve  fundamental  social 
problems,  but  because  it  offered  an  at- 
mosphere and  association  in  which  1 
could  at  least  live  and  breathe.  The 
first  three  years,  most  of  which  was 
spent  in  a  public  institution,  I  had  ample 
opportunity  for  observation  and  study 
and  some  business  responsibilities  also 
which  I  by  no  means  disliked. 

I  did  not  have  another  personal  en- 
counter with  the  money  power  until  after 
I  had  resigned  my  civil  service  position 
and  had  become  the  executive  secretary 
of  a  philanthropic  organization  in  a  New 
England  city.  In  visiting  the  homes  of 
the  poor  I  found  some  frightful  housing 
conditions.  On  inquiry  I  discovered  to 
my  surprise  that  most  of  these  houses 
were  owned  by  either  the  president  of 
our  association  and  his  father  and  son- 
in-law  (the  latter  our  treasurer)  or  by 
the  chairman  of  our  finance  committee. 

Our  president  was  an  able  lawyer  but 
the  poor  who  had  had  experience  of  his 
merciless  exactions  mistrusted  him  in  hi? 
new  role  of  philanthropist.  Presumably 
because  of  his  interest  in  the  cities'  pub- 
lic utilities,  he  had  espoused  the  cause 
of  a  new  charter  which  augured  ill  for 
the  city,  but  unfortunately  was  backed 
by  some  very  fine  people.  I  had  the  te- 
merity to  write  a  letter  to  the  newspaper 
analyzing  the  proposed  change.  Instead 
of  welcoming  what  he  admitted  was  a 
very  logical  criticism,  he  flew  into  a 
rage.  What  right  had  I,  a  mere  hireling, 
to  take  part  in  the  discussion. 

My  own  later  experiences  with  cap- 
italist-philanthropists, and  those  of  man> 
other  social  workers,  would,  if  related, 
only  duplicate  the  above.  But  one  type 
new  to  me  I  did  come  across — the  rising 
young  man  or  aspiring  woman  who 
sought  philanthropic  connections  in  or- 
der to  ruthlessly  capitalize  the  poverty 
of  the  poor  and  the  suffering  of  the  sick. 
Of  course  I  had  experiences  with  gen- 
uinely kind-hearted  rich  people,  but  these 
are  not  to  the  point  in  this  communica- 
tion. 

The  other  day  a  social  worker  refused 
an  attractive  position  offered  by  a  big 
insurance  company.  A  socialist  literary 
friend  of  mine,  eking  out  a  miserable 
existence  with  ha'ck  work,  refused  in  one 
year  two  $4,000  positions  in  capitalist- 
controlled  universities.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  others  whose  socially  valuable 
abilities  have  been  penned  up  and  yet 
who  have  not  "bended  the  knee  to  Baal." 
Is  it  not  clear  why  capitalists  as  a  class 
can  never  have  the  respect  of  these  men  ? 
CHRISTOPHER  EASTO.V. 

White  Bear  Lake.  Minn. 


"BEAUTY  FOR  ASHES' 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  her  article  in 
THE  SURVEY  for  March  7  Mrs.  Bacon 
refers  to  work  in  a  laundry  in  Evans- 
ville.  Since  it  illustrates  the  ''dawn  of 
a  better  day,"  further  news  regarding 
it  may  be  worth  while. 

The  year's  work  in  this  plant  seems 
to  me  significant  as  an  instance  of  three 
things :  first,  co-operation  between  an 
employer  and  an  organization  existing 
to  afford  girls  more  abundant  life;  sec- 
ond, recreational  opportunities  afforded 
at  the  plant;  third,  the  resultant  spirit 
of  helpfulness  and  good-will  among  the 
employes. 

When  Roberta  L.  Stahr,  the  efficient 
secretary  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Evans- 
ville,  suggested  the  White  Swan  Laun- 
dry as  a  good  field  for  industrial  work, 
the  only  stipulation  made  by  the  man- 
agement in  negotiations  with  them  was 
that  we  should  not  organize  a  labor 
union.  As  soon  as  they  became  familiar 
with  the  methods  and  purpose  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  their  co-operation  was  so 
complete  that,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  manager  stated  that  he  considered 
that  organization  a  distinct  asset  in  the 
business. 

One  of  their  problems  through  the 
summer  months  had  been  the  propensity 
of  the  girls  to  loiter  on  the  streets  dur- 
ing the  noon  hour.  Instead  of  posting 
impotent  signs  to  prevent  this,  the  man- 
agement beautified  the  adjoining  lot, 
erected  a  pergola,  set  out  gardens,  and 
added  the  cheerful  touch  of  sunflowers 
along  the  fence.  The  alluring  benches 
and  swings  in  this  attractive  spot  were 
infinitely  more  effective  in  solving  the 
problem  than  hundreds  of  prohibitive 
posters. 

On  hot  summer  evenings  this  space 
became  a  veritable  fairyland,  lighted 
with  Japanese  lanterns  and  made  fes- 
tive with  cherry-blossom  bowers.  Here 
the  girls  had  several  successful  parties 
where  the  men  helped  in  true  brotherly 
style.  At  these  the  good  times  of  the 
men  and  their  wives,  with  their  children 
playing  about,  were  eclipsed  only  by  the 
enjoyment  of  the  younger  employes — 
for  each  girl  had  brought  her  "beau." 
and  each  man  his  "girl."  What 
attraction  had  the  public  dance  or 
the  crowded  river  excursion  when 
they  were  having  a  party  of  their  own 
in  their  very  own  yard !  What  these 
affairs  meant  in  their'  lives  was  aptly 
expressed  by  one  girl  who  said,  "I've 
had  tonight  the  most  enjoyablest  time 
of  my  life  !" 

All  the  material  things,  however — 
the  dining-room,  the  library  which  has 
been  installed  as  a  branch  of  the  Pub- 
lic Library,  the  piano  which  adds  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  noon-meetings 
— all  these  would  lose  their  significance 
were  it  not  for  the  resultant  spirit  of 
good  will  and  kindly  fellowship  with 
which  the  atmosphere  seems  charged. 
One  day  when  I  commented  upon  the 
fine  character  of  the  girls  a  forelady 
replied:  "We  aim  to  take  only  good 
girls;  but  if  we  find  that  one  is  not  all 
that  she  ought  to  be.  we  all  try  to  help 
her  come  up  to  the  White  Swan  stand- 
ard." 
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So  characteristic  was  this  of  the 
spirit  of  helpfulness  throughout  the  en- 
tire plant  that  I  sometimes  find  myself 
praying,  "Thy  Kingdom  come,  in  every 
establishment  even  as  it  is  coming  at 
the  White  Swan  Laundry  in  Evansville." 
VERA  CAMPBELL. 

South   Bend,   Ind. 

CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  am  an  admirer  and 
a  constant  reader  of  your  excellent  pa- 
per, and  am  in  full  sympathy  with  most 
of  the  ideas  therein  expressed.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  you,  or  at  least  some 
of  your  correspondents,  are  afflicted 
with  the  bacillus  of  unreasonableness 
which  attacks  so  many  reformers. 

An  extreme  instance  of  what  might 
be  called  the  mania  fkilanthrofica  ap- 
pears in  a  letter  from  your  correspond- 
ent John  Collier,  to  which  you  give 
prominence  on  page  88  of  your  issue 
of  April  25.  He  says,  speaking  of  the 
execution  of  the  four  gunmen,  that  "the 
chief  actor  in  this  horror  of  the  gunmen 
is  society  which  produced  the  gunmen 
and  which  now  expiates  its  own  crime," 
etc. 

So  it  seems  that  society,  and  not  the 
four  gunmen,  is  responsible  for  the 
death  of  Rosenthal.  Society  in  these 
United  States  consists  of  Mr.  Collier, 
yourself,  myself,  and  about  a  hundred 
million  others.  Therefore,  we  ought  to 
go  to  the  electric  chair  for  participation 
in  that  crime.  Mr.  Collier  may  go  there 
if  he  wishes;  I  respectfully  decline.  On 
second  thoughts,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
the  four  gunmen  were  also  part  of  so- 
ciety and  therefore  were  guilty,  on  Mr. 
iier's  own  theory,  of  the  one-hun- 
dred millionth  part  of  the  crime  of 
Rosenthal's  murder,  and  were  therefore 
rightly  executed  after  all. 

The  theory  upon  which  is  based  all 
such  slush  and  gush  as  is  contained  in 
Mr.  Collier's  letter  is  that  life  is  the 
most  valuable  thing  in  the  world.  If 
that  statement  is  true,  then  all  the 
heroes  and  martyrs  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  were  simply  fools. 

In  fact,  there  are  many  things  more 
valuable  than  life.  When  war  threatens, 
and  the  country  is  in  danger,  we  call 
upon  the  best  and  bravest  in  the  land 
to  come  forward  and  face  death  in  the 
battle  field,  and  if  they  do  not  come  vol- 
untarily, we  compel  them  to  come  by 
conscription.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  give  his  life  when  his  country 
demands  the  sacrifice,  and  that  duty  is 
as  incumbent  upon  the  criminal  classes 
as  on  honest  men.  Now  in  what  way 
could  the  four  gunmen  have  given  their 
lives  to  the  greater  advantage  of  the 
country  than  in  the  electric  chair? 

Mr.  Collier  also  speaks  of  punishment 
being  revenge.  From  whence  he  gets 
that  theory  of  the  reason  of  judicial 
punishment  of  crime — at  least  in  our 
days,  I  do  not  know.  I  never  heard  it 
before,  except  to  be  repudiated. 

Crime  is  punished  for  the  protection 
-ociety.  The  death  penalty  is  inflict- 
H.  not  onlv  for  the  removal  of  those 
who  are  a  menace  to  society,  but,  mainly, 
as  a  warning  and  deterrent  to  others. 
If  sentence  were  always  executed  speed- 
ilv.  and  if  it  invariably  followed  the 


commission  of  crime,  crime  would  be- 
come nearly  extinct.  Can  anyone  doubt 
that  New  York  is  a  much  safer  place 
to  live  in  since  the  execution  of  the  four 
gunmen  ? 

All  honor  to  Governor  Glynn  that 
he  had  back-bone  enough  to  resist  the 
appeals  for  sympathy  and  mercy. 
Would  that  we  had  more  such  public 
men ! 

A.  P.  ROSE. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  Such  polemic  discus- 
sion as  Mr.  Rose  invites,  nearly  always 
brings  not  light  but  confusion.  My  let- 
ter on  the  gunmen  was  carefully  framed 
and  must  speak  for  itself.  But  as  Mr. 
Rose  is  a  voice  from  the  tomb,  and  as 
a  good  many  people  must  think  as  he 
does,  otherwise  capital  punishment  would 
be  done  away  with  in  New  York  state, 
a  few  more  words  are  in  order. 

Let  us  be  perfectly  clear.  Capital 
punishment  is  today  maintained  not  as 
a  deterrent  but  as  a  revenge.  It  is  more 
a  revenge  and  less  a  deterrent  than 
it  was  in  England  when  they  hung 
corpses  by  the  roadside.  With  this 
statement  every  historian  of  capital  pun- 
ishment implicitly  agrees.  In  primitive 
days  capital  punishment  was  probably 
necessary,  but  the  immediate  psychologi- 
cal motive  back  of  primitive  capital  pun- 
ishment was  cruelty,  rage  and  revenge, 
emotions  which  are  not  dead  in  America 
in  1914. 

Sumner  briefly  states:  "Extreme  pen- 
alties are  [in  ancient  society]  first  de- 
vised to  satisfy  public  temper."  He  fur- 
ther shows  elaborately  that  torture, 
witch-burning  and  wholesale  capital 
punishment  were  not  devised  by  states- 
manship in  the  middle  ages,  or  by  the 
church,  but  were  literally  forced  on  the 
ruling  powers  by  the  emotional  demands 
of  the  mass-mind.  But  medieval  rulers 
did  elaborate,  and  acted  consistently  on 
a  theory  of  deterrent  capital  punishment, 
and  the  motives  of  revenge  and  of  util- 
ity, acting  together,  resulted  in  72,000 
hangings  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII 
in  England. 

William  the  <  onqueror  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  Englishman  who  at- 
tempted a  revision  of  the  forms  of  capi- 
tal punishment  on  the  deterrent  rather 
than  the  revenge  theory ;  he  prohibited 
death  by  hanging  and  substituted  death 
by  slow  mutilation.  His  successors  were 
consistent,  as  our  modern  legislatures 
are  not,  and  for  several  hundred  years 
in  England  capital  punishment  was 
meted  out  for  anything  more  serious 
than  a  theft  of  twenty-four  cents.  De- 
terrent jurisprudence  ran  a  similar 
course  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  "At 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
criminal  law  of  all  Europe  was  ferocious 
in  its  administration  of  capital  punish- 
ment for  almost  alt  forms  of  grave 
crime.  And  yet."  adds  Craies.  the  Eng- 
ish  chronicler,  "owing  to  poverty,  social 
conditions,  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  po- 
lice, such  crimes  were  far  more  numer- 
ous than  they  nou  are!" 

Primitive  capital  punishment  was  lim- 
ited in  its  application;  only  on  him  who 
violated  the  triti.i!  taboo  was  the  primi- 
tive blood-lust  aii'I  rage  allowed  to  ex- 


pend itself.  Our  modern  states,  quail- 
ing from  that  consistent  application  of 
the  deterrent  theory  which  was  pursued 
liy  the  later  middle  ages,  have  gone  back 
to  the  primitive,  and  have  statutorily  en- 
acted a  limited  number  of  taboos,  prin- 
cipally the  murder-taboo,  and  with  every 
electrocution,  fanned  out  of  its  slumber- 
ing night  by  the  daily  press,  the  primitive 
emotion  arouses  again. 

Now,  this  statement  of  elementary  his- 
tory brings  us  to  Mr.  Rose's  crucial  mis- 
understanding, though  I  admit  that  the 
opponents  of  capital  punishment  have 
given  an  excuse  for  the  misunderstand- 
ing through  the  fact  that  their  argu- 
ments have  been  largely  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  criminal  who  is  done  to 
death,  not  of  the  society  which  is  de- 
educated  and  demoralized  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  capital  punishment. 

Mr.  Rose  says:  "The  theory  upon 
which  is  based  all  such  slush  and  gush 
.  .  .  is  that  life  is  the  most  valuable 
thing  in  the  world."  I,  for  example, 
believe  in  a  quite  extensive  application 
of  euthanasia ;  I  believe  in  the  neo-Mal- 
thusian  propaganda;  I  am  concerned 
about  the  deaths  from  industrial  acci- 
dents, from  dark  tenements,  the  death 
of  several  hundred  children  each  year, 
crushed  by  vehicles  while  trying  to  play 
on  the  streets  of  New  York,  where,  in- 
cidentally, they  are  forced  to  become 
criminals.  I  am  not  concerned  about 
the  death  of  gunmen  in  Sing  Sing.  But 
who,  save  one  socially  dead,  could  have 
failed  to  be  aware  of  the  morbid  horror 
and-^-ycs — the  vaguely  acknowledged  ex- 
ultation in  horror,  which  was  spread 
through  New  York  city  during  the  week 
of  the  gunmen's  last  struggle  and  their 
elaborately  depicted  death  in  the  chair? 
And  who,  except  one  dead  to  modern 
psychological  knowledge,  can  doubt  that 
such  an  event  means  a  waste  of  the  re- 
sults of  civilization  itself,  beside  which 
any  number  of  mere  physical  deaths  is 
of  trifling  importance? 

The  death  penalty  must  end. 

JOHN  COLLIER. 
[People's  Institute] 
New  York  City. 

EXPERIENCE  IN  A  SCHOOL  FIRE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  As  a  member  of  the 
Anti-tuberculosis  League  of  the  Oranges 
I  was  superintending  exhibits  held  in 
the  auditoriums  of  the  public  schools. 
On  February  27,  1913,  we  had  an  ex- 
hibit for  West  Orange,  N.  J.,  in  the 
auditorium  of  what  was  practically  the 
fourth  story  of  the  high  school,  a  brick 
building.  At  8  p.  m.,  on  account  of  rain, 
only  about  thirty  persons  were  present. 

On  entering  I  noticed  smoke  and  was 
told  that  the  janitor  was  burning  rub- 
bish in  the  furnace.  Almost  immediately 
the  fire  gong  rang.  We  all  started  for 
the  stairs  at  the  left  of  the  stage  as 
those  on  the  right  had  been  cut  off 
by  locked  gates.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs,  between  the  third  and  fourth 
stories,  I  turned  back  to  see  if  the  room 
had  been  emptied. 

When  I  again  descended  the  lights 
were  out  and  I  became  separated  from 
the  crowd.  There  were  no  fire-escapes, 
the  stairs  were  impossible  because  of 
-moke,  and  so  to  save  my  life  I  was 
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obliged  to  jump  from  a  window  twenty- 
five  feet  above  the  ground.  I  shall 
feel  some  effects  from  the  injury  I  re- 
ceived all  my  life. 

Investigation  showed  that  the  build- 
ing was  structurally  a  fire  trap.  A  num- 
ber of  the  beams  inside  were  wood, 
most  of  ceilings  and  walls  were  sheath- 
ed with  varnished  pine  and  the  floors 
were  wood  oiled.  Stairs  had  slate  treads 
and  risers  built  into  brick  walls  and  a 
small  flight  of  wooden  steps  led  from 
the  first  to  the  second  story.  At  each 
story  the  stair  shafts  opened  directly 
into  the  halls.  When  the  auditorium 
was  in  use  gates  were  put  across  the 
halls  to  keep  people  from  straying  into 
the  building. 

The  cause  of  the  fire  was  probably 
spontaneous  combustion  from  oily  rags 
in  the  manual  training  room  in  the  base- 
ment. From  there  it  spread  into  the 
woodwork  of  the  first  story  hall  and 
then  to  the  wooden  partitions  in  the 
second  story  before  it  broke  out,  cutting 
off  the  stairways. 

Three  persons  besides  myself  were  in- 
jured. The  remainder  escaped  by  means 
of  ladders  from  the  second  story.  Only 
the  soaking  rain  saved  a  good  portion 
of  the  town  from  being  burned. 

The  Oranges  were  the  gainers  by 
the  fire  because  subsequent  investigation 
showed  that  most  of  the  schoolhouses 
were  deficient  in  fire  protection.  As- 
sembly rooms  were  closed  that  had  been 
hitherto  open  to  the  public.  A  stand- 
ard of  construction  was  established  far 
ahead  of  that  required  by  the  school 
building  code  of  1912  which  is  not  re- 
troactive, and  West  Orange  will  have 
a  new  high  school  with  an  auditorium 
on  the  ground  floor  of  what  is  practic- 
ally a  separate  building.  Many  of  the 
other  school  buildings  have  been  over- 
hauled and  defective  fire  conditions  rem- 
«died. 

The  Oranges  stand  today  in  a  posi- 
tion that  without  the  fire  it  would  have 
taken  them  years  to  achieve. 

Every  week  school  houses  are  being 
burned  because  of  faulty  construction 
and  inadequate  fire  protection.  Mean- 
while we  are  urging  their  use  as  social 
centers !  Does  it  not  call  for  every  ef- 
fort on  our  part  to  make  our  schools 
safer  places  for  the  general  public  as 
well  as  for  the  children?  Can  we  not 
have  some  discussion  on  this  topic  with 
a  view  to  stirring  up  sentiment  for  legis- 
lation that  will  make  it  obligatory  to 
have  all  assembly  rooms  on  the  ground 
floors  and  all  school  buildings  properly 
protected  against  fire? 

MARY  EASTWOOD  KNEVEI.S. 

West  Orange,  N.  J. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  GRADUATES 

To  THE  EDITOR:  One  of  the  most  no- 
table things  at  the  National  Conference 
of  Charities  this  year  was  the  continual 
reference  to  the  need  of  more  and  better 
institutional  care  of  the  feeble-minded. 
It  seems  certain  that,  within  the  next 
ten  years,  most  of  the  existing  institu- 
tions wilt  be  much  extended,  and  that 
there  will  be  created  ten,  twenty,  or 
thirty  new  state  schools,  colonies,  etc., 
and  possibly  many  city  and  county  insti- 
tutions as  well.  These  will  require  su- 


perintendents, assistants,  stewards,  teach- 
ers, head  farmers,  engineers  and  many 
other  officers.  For  the  best  success  all 
these  must  have  had  experience  in  deal- 
ing with  the  feeble-minded.  At  any  rate 
those  who  have  had  such  experience  will 
surely  have  the  preference. 

In  one  state,  wherein  the  system  of 
county  industrial  colonies  for  the  trained 
imbeciles  has  been  begun,  development 
is  halted  because  of  the  impossibility  of 
finding  trained  and  experienced  men  and 
women  for  the  responsible  positions  to 
be  created. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  get  the 
knowledge  of  the  feeble-minded  charac- 
ter needed,  and  that  is  by  actual  work 
among  them.  The  place  to  begin  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  by  working  as 
an  attendant  in  personal  care  of  the  chil- 
dren in  a  state  or  private  institution. 

The  position  of  attendant  involves 
much  hard,  confining  and  disagreeable 
work.  But  it  is  no  harder  nor  less 
agreeable  than  that  of  a  nurse  in  the 
early  part  of  her  training.  Any  bright, 
well-educated  young  man  or  woman, 
with  the  proper  personality,  who  has  had 
the  benefit  of  one  of  the  schools  of 
philanthropy,  can  easily  get  a  position 
as  attendant,  and  if  he,  or  she,  has  good 
health,  industry,  good  nature,  tact,  and 
a  little  patience,  can  be  sure  of  promo- 
tion and  of  a  satisfactory  position  in  a 
very  few  years. 

Few  of  those  now  working  as  attend- 
ants have  had  the  education  necessary 
for  the  responsible  positions.  Many  of 
them  are  little  better  than  "hospital 
rounders."  They  move  from  institution 
to  institution,  secure  of  finding  a  job  at 
a  few  days'  notice  in  any  of  the  states. 
Mostly  they  are  looking  for  soft  jobs. 

The  opportunities  in  this  field  for  good 
and  useful  work  leading  to  honorable 
and  fairly  well-paid  positions,  are,  in 
the  writer's  opinion,  unexcelled  in  social 
work. 

ALEXANDER  JOHNSON. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 


Church  and  Community 

[Continued  from  page  343.} 

All  of  the  recommendations  concern- 
ing prison  reform,  which  embody  the 
most  modern  and  advanced  ideas  in 
dealing  with  criminals,  were  severally 
adopted,  and  then  the  entire  matter  was 
recommitted  to  an  enlarged  committee 
to  report  to  the  next  assembly. 

A  memorial  cottage  for  tubercular 
patients  to  be  established  at  Albuquer- 
que, N.  M.,  was  again  commended  to 
the  generosity  of  the  church.  The  as- 
sembly refused  to  pass  on  the  matter  of 
vivisection ;  and  refused  to  soften  its 
accustomed  disapproval  of  all  Sunday 
amusements  and  sports  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  adjective  "commercialized." 

Hearty  endorsement  was  given  to  all 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Temperance.  The  body  de- 
clared against  the  cigarette,  in  favor  of 
all  anti-liquor  legislation,  with  Secre- 
tary Daniels  in  his  insistence  on  a  "dry" 
navy,  and  as  insisting  "that  any  member 
of  the  church  should  resign  from  any 
club  licensed  to  sell  liquors." 

Again,  as  in  1910,  the  assembly  de- 
clared itself  on  Christian  faith  and 


social  service.  This  year  the  same 
report  was  approved  by  the  Assemblies 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  South,  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  As- 
sociate Reformed  Synod.  The  report 
contains  six  statements  of  belief  whose 
general  tone  appears  in  the  following: 

"Inasmuch  as  all  evils,  social  and  in- 
dividual, have  their  source  in  human  sin 
and  selfishness,  they  can  be  remedied 
only  by  the  divinely  appointed  plan  for 
salvation  from  sin  and  through  the  di- 
vinely given  motive  which  is  the  love 
begotten  in  our  hearts  through  God's 
great  love  for  us  in  the  gift  of  his  Son." 

With  regard  to  all  forms  of  social  im- 
purity the  Committee  on  the  White 
Slave  Traffic  (this  name  was  acknowledg- 
ed to  be  a  misnomer)  reported,  advising 
that  the  pulpit  fearlessly  and  consis- 
tently oppose  all  forms  of  prenatal  sin, 
and  enter  upon  the  systematic  training 
Of  the  youth  in  sexual  and  social  purity. 

"The  church  should  organize  counter 
attractions  calculated  to  offset  the  in- 
fluence of  the  dance  hall  and  other 
places  of  questionable  amusement.  Part 
of  each  year's  program  should  include 
thorough  and  frank  conferences  with  the 
fathers  and  mothers,  meeting  separate- 
ly, concerning  social  vice  and  the  need 
of  incessant  watchfulness."  These  and 
other  similar  resolutions  were  adopted 
by  the  assembly. 

This  assembly  gave  much  more  time 
to  the  consideration  of  social  questions 
than  was  devoted  to  the  subject  last 
year  at  Atlanta,  and  if  one  might  ven- 
ture a  comparison,  showed  itself  much 
more  sympathetic  toward  advanced  posi- 
tions, notably  in  the  matter  of  the  social 
service  work  of  the  Home  Board.  Hav- 
ing had  a  year  to  consider  these  matters 
and  to  select  their  commissioners  ex- 
pressly with  a  view  to  declaring  their 
mind,  the  presbyteries  showed  them- 
selves as  a  whole  heartily  with  Dr. 
Thompson  and  all  of  his  associates  in 
their  progressive  policies. 

When  J.  Ross  Stevenson  declared  that 
"Dr.  Thompson  had  served  the  church 
of  God  as  it  is  given  few  men  to  serve 
her,"  the  assembly  leaped  to  its  feet 
and  cheered  with  waving  handerchiefs. 
This  was  not  merely  a  personal  tribute 
to  the  secretary,  but  to  all  of  his  policies. 
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DMISSION   to  the  one-year  or  two-year  classes  of  The  New  York  School  of  Philan- 
thropy for   1914-15  will  be  by  examination  only. 

Entrance  examination  will  be  held  on  September  7.  Registration  continues  from 
September  23  to  September  29  inclusive.  No  registrations  will  be  accepted  after  October  3. 
The  entrance  examination  held  on  June  29  required  specific  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

(1)  State  briefly  the  significance  of   the   following  terms: 

Heredity,  Congenital.  Acquired  Characters,  Instinct,  Environment,  Death  Rate,  Standard  of  Living, 
Economic  Interpretation  of  History,  Capital  (in  the  economic  sense),  Defectives,  Charity,  Probation, 
and  Unearned  Increment. 

(2)  (a)   What  do  you  understand  by  "a  sense  of  family    responsibility'.'?     (b)  What    social    conditions    arc 
favorable  to  its  development?     (c)   Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  desirable  that  it  should  be  developed? 

(3)  Describe   the   racial  composition   of   the  population  of  the  United  States,  giving  the  approximate  period 

for  the  entrance  of  each  element  named. 

(4)  Do  you  consider  that  drunkenness,  prostitution,  crime  and  pauperism  are  due  mainly  to  "depravity",  or  to 

"bad  conditions?"     State  briefly  the  reasons  for  your  opinion. 

(5)  What  was  the  "Industrial  Revolution?"     To  what  social  and  economic  problems  has  it  given  rise? 

(6)  What  determines  wages?     Is  it  the  productive  efficiency  of  labor,  or  the  standard  of  living,  or  the  supply 

of  and  demand  for  labor,  or  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  capital  ?  How  is  the  income  of  wage-earners 
influenced  by  the  tariff,  by  trade  unions,  by  industrial  education,  by  governmental  regulation  of  trus  S 
and  monopolies,  by  immigration,  by  restriction  of  immigration,  by  the  existence  of  labor  bureaus,  in- 
dustrial commissions,  etc. 

(7)  How  is  your  home  city  or  town  governed?     Mention   five   officials  of  your   local   government   and   state 

briefly  the  duties  of  each. 

(8)  Tell  what  you  know  of  the  method  of  caring  for  the  "dependent  classes"  in  your  community,  restricting 

yourself  to  one  special  group  and  explaining  also  what  seems  to  you  would  be  the  best  treatment  of  such 
a  group. 

(9)  Trace  the  relationship  in  four  instances  between  any  discoveries  or  advances  in  scientific  knowledge  and 

personal   welfare  among  people   of   small    incomes. 

(10)  What   contribution,   if   any,   has  the   study   of  psychology  to  make  to  social  work? 
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and  Recreation  and  in  Medical  Social  Service  for  which  bulletins  will  be  sent  on  request. 
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The   GIST   Of  IT- 

PRESENT  indications  are  that  a  safety- 
at-sea  bill  will  not  be  passed  at  this 
session  of  Congress.  To  get  before  the 
House,  any  bill  must  have  a  special  rule, 
and  Congress  wants  no  special  rules  for 
fear  of  one  requiring  it  to  vote  on  prohi- 
bition. Page  355. 

SAFETY-AT-SEA  is  backward  enough, 
but  liability-at-sea  lags  behind  safety. 
If  the  boat  goes  down,  passengers  and 
shippers  can  recover  only  to  the  value  of 
freight  money.  In  the  United  States,  the 
owners  of  the  Titanic  were  liable  for  only 
$00,000  while  in  England  they  were  liable 
for  $3.000,000.  Page  361. 

MASSACHUSETTS   has   fixed   its   first 
minimum     wage  —  $8.71     a     week     in 
brush-making.     Candy-making   will    come 
next    Page  355. 


St.  Louis  took  part  in  the  pageant 
and  masque  which  showed  the  chief 
events  in  the  city's  history  from  the  mound 
builders  on,  and  'forecasted  the  future  of  a 
united  and  aspiring  community.  Page  372. 

JNDIAN  music  by  real  Indians  was  one 
of  the  vivid  parts  of  the  Pageant  of 
the  Northwest  given  at  the  University  of 
North  Dakota.  An  open-air  theater  was 
dedicated.  Page  357. 

JN  New  York,  pretty  nearly  all  the  tribes 
and    races   of   men    took    part    in   the 
Pageant  of  the  Nations.    Page  356. 

THE  labor  provisions  of  the  Clayton  bill 
reviewed  by  Edwin  Witte.     Page  860. 

THE  Bill  of  Rights  seems  to  have  gone 
by  the  board  because  it  is  not  practi- 
cal, says  George  W.  Alger,  and  the  Indus- 
trial Relations  Commission  could  render 
no  more  valuable  service  than  to  get  the 
facts  about  it.  Page  380. 

THE  Greeks  of  old  in  their  harmony,  and 
the  Jews  in  their  cleanliness,  had  a 
health  ideal.  But  we  are  only  beginning 
to  develop  one,  Mr.  Devine  shows.  By 
fighting  disease  and  by  overcoming  condi- 
tions that  take  toll  of  efficiency  we  are 
making  toward  "a  society  of  healthy, 
vigorous,  self-reliant  and  yet  mutually  in- 
terdependent fellow  citizens."  Page  376. 

TN  their  biennial  meeting  at  Chicago,  the 
club  women  of  the  country  set  their 
faces  squarely  toward  high  ideals  of  public 
service.  Professor  Taylor's  review  of  the 
sessions.  Page  358. 

\\  RS.  BACON'S  story  of  how  one 
woman,  with  a  few  men  to  help, 
fought  a  state  housing  law  half  through 
the  Indiana  Legislature  and  lost.  And  of 
the  campaign  that  followed  to  line  up  all 
the  club  women  of  the  state  behind  it,  and 
of  the  men  who  joined  with  the  women 
for  the  next  session.  Page  366. 

THE    cartoons    of    Biro,    a     Hungarian 
whose  work  is  described  as  a  veritable 
mirror  of  the  proletarian  movement.   Page 
364. 
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Objects  of  the  Association 

"THE  SHELTERING  ARMS"  was 
opened  October  6th,  1864,  and  re- 
ceives children  between  six  and 
twelve  years  of  age,  for  whom  no 
other  institution  provides. 
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Gustav  Schwab 
Robert  B.  Suckley 
Alfred  A.  Whitman 
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We  shall  be  glad  to  send  information  and  literature 
regarding  The  Sheltering  Arms  to  anyone  interested, 
particularly  to  those  who  are  willing  to  contribute  to  l 
worthy  institution. 

"The  Sheltering  Arms" 

IWth  Street.  Cor.  Amttcrd.m  Avenue.  New  York  Cltjr 

Are  You  Going  to  Boston? 

Ladles  going  to  Boston  without  male  ••cort 
fad  the  FRANKLIN  8QDAEH  HOOBB  •  fl»llght 
ful  place  to  stop.  A  home  hotel  In  the  heart  of 
Boston  for  yoanf  women,  with  a  transient  de- 
partment Safe,  comfortable,  conTealent  of  ac- 
cess; reasonable.  Address  MISS  CASTINB  C. 
SWANSON,  Snpt.  11  Bast  Newtoi  St.,  BMton. 


Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy 


GRAHAM  TAYLOR,  PralJcnt.         JULIA  C.  LATHROP,  VlcefraiJcnl 


A  professional  training  school  for  Civic  and  Social 
in  the  great  center  of  social  Vtork.. 


TWELFTH   YEAR   OPENS   SEPTEMBER  30,    1914 

Announcements  for  1914-1915,   with  Register  for  1913-1914,   nou> 
available  for  distribution 

SPECIAL  TRAINING  COURSE  FOR  PLAY- 
GROUND WORKERS  WITH  TECHNICAL  CLASSES  AT 
HULL-HOUSE  AND  PRACTICE  WORK  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
RECREATION  CENTERS 


For  further  information  address 
THE  REGISTRAR,   13th  floor,   116  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


for 


MAINTAINED  BY  SIMMONS  COLLEGE  AND 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

18  SOMERSET  STREET.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

ELEVENTH  YEAR,  1914-15 

One  year  and  two  year  programmes  for  study  and  training  in  social 
service  ;  for  men  and  women  ;  for  paid  or  volunteer  work. 

FIRST  YEAR  PROGRAMME:  September  23,  1914,  to  June  4,  1915—  A  de- 
sirable preparation  for  any  form  of  social  service,  and  an  introduction  to  specialization 
in  the  second  year  or  in  work  in  the  field. 

SECOND  YEAR  PROGRAMME:  September  9,  1914,  to  June  19,  1915—  For 
further  study  and  training,  in  a  selected  field.  Open  to  those  who  have  completed  the 
first  year  satisfactorily  and  to  others  with  acceptable  preparation  in  social  experience. 

Practice  work  under  careful  oversight  fills  one-third  of  the  first  year  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  second  year.  Boston  offers  exceptional  opportunities  for  it. 

For  the  first  year  programme,  send  for  the  1914  Bulletin  of  the  school. 

For  advanced  work,  send  for  the  circulars  describing  the  courses  offered  — 
Organizing  Charity,  Children's  Work,  Medical-Social  Service,  Neighborhood  and 
Community  Work.  JEFFREY  R.  BRACKETT,  Director. 

ZILPHA  D.  SMITH,  Associate. 


THE  NEW  YORK  CHRISTIAN  HOME 
for  Intemperate  Men— "Chester  _  Crest" 
Mount  Vernon, .  has  accommodations  for 
rich  and  poor  men.  More  than  ten  thous- 
and have  been  welcomed.  Tel.  248.  George 
S.  Avery,  Mgr. 

•The  National  Training  School  prepares  lor 
executive  positions  in  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Associations.  Address  Secretarial  Depart- 
ment, 600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City." 


INDEX  FOR  VOLUME  XXXI 

The  index  for  Volume  XXXI  (October  I. 
1913  to  March  31,  1914)  is  ready  for  mail- 
ing. It  is  regularly  mailed  to  libraries  only- 
Copies  will  be  sent  to  other  subscribers  on 
request. 
THE  SURVEY,  105  East  22d  Street,  New  York 
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Tk     /fASSACHUSBTTS    BOARD    FIX- 
ING MINIMUM  WAGES 


1V1 


THE  FIRST  WAGE  BOARD  estab- 
lished in  Massachusetts  under  the  mini- 
mum wage  law,  the  Brush  Makers'  Wage 
Board,  has  presented  its  report  to  the 
Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Commis- 
sion. 

The  board  finds  $8.71  a  week,  or  $453 
a  year,  to  be  the  minimum  "without 
\\luch  no  girl  worker  can  supply  the 
necessary  cost  of  living  and  maintain 
herself  in  health."  The  following  esti- 
mates in  a  girl's  cost  of  living  are  sup- 
plied by  the  board 

•  I   ami   lodging.  . 

r  year). .  1.44 

>r    and    dentist.  .  . 

Church  .10 

papers    and    magazine- 
tion  .1'* 

reation — moving  pictures  once 

ii-might    

Theatre  once  a  month...  .12 
.70 

The  board  has  had  before  it  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  setting  minimum  rates  of 
wages  in  the  brush  industry,  one  of  the 
industries  in  Massachusetts  which  pays 
the  lowest  wages  to  women.  The  annual 
report  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Commis- 
sion points  out  that  after  a  study  made 
of  the  wage  records  of  every  woman  in 
every  brush  factory  in  Massachusetts, 
two-thirds  of  the  women  were  found  to 
be  earning  less  than  $6  a  week,  42  per 
cent  less  than  $5  a  week,  and  18  per 
cent  less  than  $4  a  week. 

The  raising  of  these  rates  to  those 
which  might  make  up  the  $8.71  a  week 
necessary  to  maintain  a  girl's  physical 
efficiency  is  difficult.  It  was  the  opin- 
ion of  the  wage  board  that  the  raise 
could  not  be  made  with  too  great  sud- 
denness, on  account  of  the  danger  of 
permanently  harming  the  industry.  Con- 
sequently it  recommended  to  the  com- 
mission, which  has  the  power  to  review 
it»  findings,  an  hourly  rate  of  15J4 
cents,  to  go  into  effect  at  once,  and  a 
rate  of  18  cents  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
unless  the  brush  manufacturers  prove  to 
the  commission  that  such  an  increase  is 
impracticable. 

r.f«»«   JTTT/7,   JT0.   14. 


After  a  public  hearing  on  the  pro- 
posed rates,  on  June  I  .  linimum 
Wage  Commission,  in  case  it  sets  its 
final  stamp  of  approval  upon  the  rates, 
will  proceed  to  put  them  in  force  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  Massachu- 
setts law. 

The  second  wage  board  established  by 
the  commission,  the  Candy  Makers' 
Wage  Board,  is  still  in  session.  The 
meeting  of  the  board  on  July  22  was  ad- 
dressed by  Justice  11.  B.  Higgins,  of  the 
Commonwealth  Arbitration  Court  of 
Australia.  Justice  Higgins,  who  is  mak- 
ing a  short  stay  in  this  country,  has 
been  for  several  yean  on  the  bench  of 
the  Australian  Arbitration  Court,  and 
has  dealt  constantly  with  interstate  dis- 
putes arising  over  the  determinations  of 
the  Australian  state  wage  boards. 


BABY  WEEK 


Kobfiuon    In    time    fork    Tribune. 

While  the  Greater  New  York  Baby 
Week  Campaign  included  much  in- 
struction and  many  events  for  the 
mothers  and  babies  of  the  congested 
districts,  its  biggest  aim  was  to  reach 
the  great  middle  class  of  mothers.  It 
is  hoped  through  the  publicity  work 
to  bring  about  the  same  attitude 
toward  the  Board  of  Health  that  this 
class  now  has  toward  the  Board  of 
Education.  In  other  words,  it  is 
hoped  to  make  these  mothers  feel 
that  it  is  just  as  natural  for  them  to 
go  to  milk  stations  for  advice  as 
it  is  to  send  their  children  to  the  pub- 
lic 


SAFETY-AT-SEA    IN    DANGER    OF 
CONGRESS 

How  LONG  will  Congress  delay 
the  passage  of  much  needed  legislation 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  life  at  sea? 

This  question  looms  larger  as  the 
present  session  wears  on,  with  members 
growing  anxious  for  adjournment,  and 
with  a  general  undercurrent  of  feeling 
against  taking  up  any  bill  not  included 
in  the  administration's  program.  The 
LaFollette  and  recently  reported  Alex- 
ander seamen's  and  sea  safety  bills  are 
not  among  the  measures  on  which  Pres- 
ident Wilson  demands  action  before  the 
members  of  the  Blouse  and  Senate  go 
home  to  mend  their  political  fences. 

The  LaFollette  seamen's  bill  which 
passed  the  Senate  on  October  23,  1913, 
has  been  amended  after  eight  long 
months  have  passed,  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  and  is  now  on  the  legis- 
lative calendar.  There  it  will  stay  un- 
less a  special  rule  is  reported  out  to  per- 
mit its  immediate  consideration. 

The  bringing  out  of  a  special  rule  to 
get  consideration  of  the  seamen's  and 
sea  safety  bills  is  doubtful.  There  is  a 
fight  on  in  the  House  against  voting  on 
prohibition  at  this  session,  most  of  the 
Democratic  members  wishing  this  sub- 
ject to  go  over  and  not  to  trouble  them 
in  the  fall  elections. 

If  a  special  rule  is  brought  out  to 
permit  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  seamen's  bill,  the  bars  will  have 
been  let  down  and  there  will  be  an  in- 
sistent demand  for  a  similar  rule  to 
hasten  a  vote  on  the  national  prohibi- 
tion resolution.  Therefore,  a  large 
number  of  the  majority  members  have 
started  a  movement  to  kill  the  chances 
for  getting  special  rules  on  any  and  all 
subjects.  Only  public  demand  will 
awaken  the  members  of  the  House  to 
the  need  of  getting  a  sea  safety  law  on 
the  statute  books  now. 

The  sea  safety  bill  which  has  been 
reported  to  the  House  is  a  radically 
amended  form  of  the  LaFollette  bill. 
It  has  both  good  and  bad  points.  The 
important  thing  now  is  to  get  the  bill 
out  on  the  floor  where  amendments  can 
be  discussed. 
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A  Pageant 

of  the 

Melting  Pot 


Supporters  of  the  LaFollette  bill  are 
vigorous  in  their  criticism  of  the  House 
committee  bill,  contending  that  it  was 
drafted  by  such  expert  hands  that  the 
layman  cannot  readily  see  how  serious- 
ly it  lowers  the  standard  of  safety. 
Andrew  Furuseth,  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Seamen's  Union,  who  is  the 
author  of  several  of  the  important  fea- 
tures of  the  LaFollette  bill  as  it  passed 
the  Senate,  is  plain  spoken  in  discussing 
these  weaknesses  of  the  House  bill,  but 
wants  to  get  the  measure  considered  at 
this  session  so  that  there  will  be  chance 
for  its  amendment.  Mr.  Furuseth's 
chief  objection  is  that  the  House  bill 
provides  for  three  or  more  able  "life 
boat  men"  to  man  each  life  boat,  instead 
of  "two  able  seamen,"  which  is  the  labor 
feature  of  the  LaFollette  bill.  Mr. 
Furuseth's  attitude  toward  the  House 
bill  will  be  reflected  in  the  minority  re- 
port on  the  bill  which  at  the  time  of 
writing  is  in  the  course  of  preparation 
by  Representative  James  W.  Bryan,  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  Bryan,  in  an  analysis  of  the  bill 
for  THE  SURVEY,  said: 

"In  my  minority  report  I  shall  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  La  Follette  bill. 
Senate  136.  The  committee  bill  which  is 
offered  as  a  substitute  is  based  very 
largely  on  the  recent  London  Con- 
vention. It  does  not  pretend  to  pre- 
scribe safety  provisions  for  foreign  ves- 
sels in  American  ports.  This  means 
that  the  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  is  to 
affect  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
vessels  that  carry  American  passengers 
to  and  from  American  ports.  In  the 
Great  Lakes,  vessels  from  Chicago  and 
other  American  ports  to  Canadian  ports 
are  not  to  be  in  any  way  affected  by  the 
bill,  as  to  safety  at  sea.  The  supposed 
restrictions  placed  by  the  law  on  ship- 
ping is  to  affect  only  American  bottoms. 


"American  vessels  in  trans-ocean  traf- 
fic are  to  have  safety  provisions  for  all 
on  board,  but  this  does  not  mean  life 
boats  for  all  on  board.  Seventy-five 
per  cent  of  this  safety  apparatus  is  to 
be  in  boats  and  the  balance  in  rafts. 
The  manning  of  the  boats  and  the 
specification  for  their  construction  are 
subject  to  provisions  that  weaken 
the  requirements  of  the  LaFollette 
bill  on  that  point  as  well  as  on  the  num- 
ber of  boats. 

"Vessels,  whose  course  of  travel  is 
within  twenty  miles  from  shore  are  to 
have  37i/2  per  cent  life  boats,  37!/2  per 
cent  life  rafts  and  no  per  cent  what- 
ever for  the  remaining  25  per  cent  of 
passengers.  Those  vessels,  which  sail 
within  twenty  miles  from  shore,  furnish 
by  far  the  greatest  number  of  wrecks 
and  the  largest  toll  of  disaster.  On  the 
Great  Lakes  vessels  which  sail  within 
three  miles  from  the  shore  are  not  af- 
fected by  the  life  boat  provisions  of  the 
bill.  There  are  no  requirements  as  to 
such  vessels.  Beyond  three  miles  on 
the  Great  Lakes  vessels  are  to  carry  20 
per  cent  life  boat  protection,  30  per  cent 
life  raft  protection  and  the  remaining 
50  per  cent  no  protection  whatever. 

"The  manning  of  these  life  boats  and 
life  rafts  is  to  be  effected  by  certified 
life  boat  men.  The  experience  and 
training  required  of  men  before  they 
can  receive  such  a  certificate  is  nil,  but 
the  proposed  substitute  does  require 
that  applicants  for  such  certificate  by 
the  examined  in  launching  and  rowing 
life  boats,  no  term  of  service  on  the  sea 
is  required.  The.  bill  prescribes  that 
three  of  these  certified  life  boat  men 
must  be  assigned  to  a  life  boat  with  pas- 
senger capacity  up  to  sixty;  four  are  re- 
quired for  life  boats  holding  from  sixty 
to  eighty-five  passengers;  and  so  on  up 
to  seven  for  boats  holding  160  to  210. 
"I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  credit- 
able for  Congress  to  pass  any  such 
measure  as  this  as  a  response  to  a  de- 
mand for  safety  at  sea." 


THE    FESTIVAL    AND    PAGEANT    of 

Nations  conducted  during  the  first  week 
in  June  by  the  People's  Institute  of 
New  York  city  answered  two  ques- 
tions that  had  been  puzzling  those  who 
arranged  it. 

It  showed,  first,  that  foreigners  in 
New  York  are  willing  to  show  their 
native  songs,  dances,  costumes — in  a 
word,  to  reveal  their  national  art — to 
Americans.  And  it  showed  that  Ameri- 
cans, with  no  folk-lore  of  their  own, 
no  traditions,  no  specific  expressions  of 
mood  in  music,  movement  or  color,  are 
willing  to  come  and  see. 

Every  evening  for  a  week  groups  of 
Irish,  Bohemian,  Croatian,  Polish,  Ru- 
thenian,  Jewish  and  Italian  children  and 
grown  people  occupied  the  platform  at 
Public  School  63,  lower  East  Side,  with 
snatches  from  their  national  art,  ar- 
ranged and  rehearsed  for  this  occasion. 
They  had  made  many  of  their  own  cos- 
tumes and  prepared  their  own  programs. 
At  the  end  of  the  week  a  daylight  en- 
semble of  all  these  groups,  with  Dutch, 
Germans  and  Hungarians  added,  was 
held  out-doors.  There  was  music, 
marching  and  more  dancing  and  great 
numbers  of  foreigners  and  non-foreign- 
ers looked  on  and  clapped. 

"But  to  me  the  wonderful  part  of  the 
affair  was  not  the  physical  demonstra- 
tions, not  the  applause  of  the  specta- 
tors," said  Nora  Van  Leeuwen,  who 
acted  for  the  People's  Institute  in  plan- 
ning the  pageant.  "It  was  the  big  grin 
on  the  faces  of  the  participants — a  grin 
that  appeared  the  moment  they  started 
and  that  remained  when  everybody  had 
gone." 

When  Miss  Van  Leeuwen  first  tried  to 
interest  the  foreign  societies  in  the  pa- 
geant she  was  met  with  both  enthusiasm 
and  suspicion — a  childlike  desire  to  show 
their  art,  but  a  secret  feeling  that  none 
but  their  own  people  would  come. 

"What  does  America  care  for  our  na- 
tional customs?"  she  was  asked. 

Slowly  the  immigrant's  confidence  was 
won,  however,  and  the  week's  success 
was  made  evident  by  the  eagerness  of 
the  leaders  to  know  when  the  next  pa- 
geant was  to  be.  One  after  another 
they  prophesied  that  they  would  make 
the  second  far  more  beautiful  and  re- 
vealing than  the  first. 


Common  Welfare 
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A  Pageant 

of  the 

Prairies 


A  PAGEANT  of  unusual  interest 
was  produced  on  the  prairies  of  North 
Dakota  the  last  week  in  May.  Not 
only  were  the  parts  mainly  taken  by 
students  in  the  University  of  North  Da- 
kota, but  the  text  was  written  by  eigh- 
teen undergraduates  in  collaboration. 
This  Pageant  of  the  Northwest  is  thus 
perhaps  unique  in  its  communal  author- 
ship. It  was  given  in  connection  with 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Historical  Association. 

The  idea  of  the  pageant  came 
O.  G.  I.ibby,  professor  of  history  at  the 
university,  who  furnished  historical  ma- 
terial. Its  successful  carrying  out  was 
due  to  the  enthusiasm  and  activity  of 
the  student  Sock  and  Buskin  Society, 
and  in  large  measure  to  Frederick  II. 
Koch,  professor  of  dramatic  literature 
and  oratory  and  founder  of  the  society. 

Three  hundred  persons  in  costume 
took  part.  The  6rst  scene  depicted  the 
explorer  Radisson  in  the  London  Guild 
Hall  at  the  formation  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company.  Then  came  episodes  in 
the  achievements  of  La  Salle  and  Vc- 
rendrye.  the  first  white  man  to  follow 
the  northern  course  of  the  Missouri 
river  into  what  is  now  North  Dakota. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  was 
finally  presented,  concluding  with  the 
figure  of  Sakakawea,  the  bird-woman 
whose  leadership  brought  the  expedition 
r  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  ami 
whose  achievement  was  "an  embodi- 
ment of  the  undaunted  will  and  the 


THE  srnrrr  OF  PWOPHKY 


friendliness  of  the  homes  of  our  great 
Northwest." 

Historical  facts  were  strictly  followed. 
Many  speeches  were  in  their  original 
form.  Native  Indian  music,  recorded  by 
Harold  A.  Loring,  collector  of  Indian 
songs  and  folklore  for  the  United 
States  government,  was  introduced.  And 
a  group  of  full  !>!<  <led  Chippewas  with 
their  costume*,  trappings  and  instru- 
ments were  brought  from  the  Turtle 
Mountain  reservation  to  take  speaking 
parts  in  the  scene. 


The  pageant  wa>  made  the  occasion 
of  the  dedication  of  an  open  air  theater 
on  the  Campus  of  the  university.  It 
has  been  established  by  the  Sock  and 
I'.u-kin  Society,  and  the  name,  Bankside 
Theater  was  suggested,  according  to 
Professor  Koch,  by  its  location  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream  where  in  years  lor^ 
past  the  Indians  met  the  English  fur 
traders  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
and  also  by  "that  region  of  Old  London, 
known  as  Bankside.  where  stood  the 
theater  of  Shakopeare." 


PAtJOUIC,    TH«    POVRUNirn    OF    MLATH,    HOVWtVr,  OVWH  TUP.  INDIAN  COUNCTL 
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HE  WOMEN'S   BIENNIAL:  SOCIAL  SYMPATHY  AND 
PUBLIC  POLICIES-BY  GRAHAM  TAYLOR 


JANE  ADDAMS  struck  the  key- 
note for  concerted  action  at  the 
greatest  assemblage  of  organized 
womanhood  in  America.  In  so  do- 
ing, she  registered  the  change  of 
key  to  which  women's  organizations  are 
setting  their  programs  of  discussion  and 
action.  It  was  done  on  one  of  those 
rare  occasions  when  history  is  seen  in 
the  making,  when  the  present  is  in  the 
act  of  forecasting  the  future,  when  the 
human  spirit  experiences  a  transition 
more  instinctively  than  consciously — all 
under  the  spell  of  cherished  memories 
of  a  secure  past  and  under  the  pressure 
of  an  atmosphere  surcharged  with 
prophecies  and  incentives. 

It  was  the  twelfth  biennial  session 
of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.  Chicago's  great  Auditorium 
never  held  an  assembly  more  represen- 
tative of  America's  best  past  and  bet- 
ter future.  There  were  1,823  accredited 
delegates  and  other  representatives 
from  every  state,  Alaska,  Great  Britain 
and  Canada,  Japan  and  the  West  In- 
dies. The  670  organizations  added  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  represented  the 
growth  of  the  federation,  within  whose 
hospitable  fellowship  constituent  organ- 
izations of  every  type  are  welcome, 
from  the  smaller  groups  devoted  to  lit- 
erature, art  and  music,  to  the  larger 
general  clubs  and  suffrage  associations. 

Miss  Addams'  reminiscent  review  of 
the  twenty-four  years  was  prophetic, 
without  intending  to  be  so,  of  what  act- 
ually occurred  at  this  most  transitional 
and  greatest  of  all  these  biennials. 
Here  again  were  gathered  the  leaders 
in  that  "gigantic  quest  for  the  essential 
elements  of  culture"  which  character- 
ized the  first  biennial. 

That  quest  for  culture  could  now  be 
seen  in  relation  to  the  social  sympathy 
which  is  being  translated  into  public 
policies  and  political  action.  Tactful 
and  appreciative  emphasis  was  placed 
upon  the  attempt  of  the  earlier  clubs 
"to  apprehend  and  to  harmonize  our 
common  spiritual  heritage  as  enshrined 
in  poetry,  in  history,  in  science,  in  art, 
in  drama,  in  music,  that  it  might  be- 
come a  great  apparatus  for  the  evoca- 
tion of  cultural  life." 

It  must  have  been  with  grateful  re- 
assurance that  the  members  of  those 
elder  clubs  heard  Miss  Addams  refer  to 
her  own  "short-sightedness"  in  suppos- 
ing that  their  quest  for  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  culture  "belonged  to  the  irrev- 
ocable season  of  beginnings,"  and  add 
this  attestation : 

"Perhaps  nothing  less  universal  than 
those  first  programs  could  have  made 
the  women's  clubs  conscious  of  the  ten- 
dencies which  mark  each  age  for  what 
it  is — that  summary  of  its  experiences, 
knowledge,  and  affections  found  at  the 


root  of  social  existence,  which  is  called 
'the  trend  of  the  times.'" 

The  members  of  the  newer  leagues 
for  civic  progress  and  political  equality 
also  profited  by  her  caution  and  guid- 
ance thus  well  directed: 

"It  is  always  easy  for  a  democracy 
which  insists  upon  writing  its  own  pro- 
grams to  shut  out  imagination,  to  dis- 
trust sentiment  and  to  make  short  work 
of  the  past.  It  takes  something  like  a 
united  faith  and  a  collective  energy  to 
insist  upon  their  values  and  to  make 
them  operative  upon  public  opinion. 

"It  is  easy  to  treat  lightly  this  period 
of  club  development,  but  certainly  the 
constant  co-ordination  of  these  multi- 
plying specialized  studies  reacted  on  the 
life  and  character  of  each  community 
more  deeply  and  intimately  than  any- 
thing less  fructifying  could." 

The  program  laid  all  the  old  empha- 
sis upon  art,  music,  literature,  education 
and  library  extension,  in  the  general 
sessions  and  in  the  specialized  confer- 
ences, where  the  papers,  reports  and 
discussions  were  as  high-keyed  and 
attractive  as  ever. 

The  next  stage  of  development  had 
its  strong  counterparts  in  the  present 
discussions  and  action.  Beginning  with 
the  introduction  of  the  kindergarten  and 
domestic  science  into  the  public  schools, 
the  federation  steadily  progressed  in 
protesting  against  child  labor,  the  over- 
work of  women  and  many  another  evil 
of  the  times.  But  at  no  other  session 
has  such  an  array  of  topics  and  speak- 
ers emphasized  the  women's  imperative 
insistence  upon  better  industrial  and  so- 
cial conditions. 

The  conferences  devoted  to  their  con- 
sideration were  noteworthy  both  for  their 
very  direct  presentation  of  actual  con- 
ditions and  the  eager  response  given  in 
the  discussion  and  action  which  follow- 
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ed.  Home  economics  and  public  health, 
housing  and  social  hygiene,  naturally 
led  to  strong  action  being  taken  for  the 
promotion  of  public  policies  and  legis- 
lation based  upon  the  demand  of  ex- 
isting conditions  and  the  duty  to  real- 
ize attainable  ideals.  These  actions 
ranged  from  a  protest  against  immod- 
est dress,  immoral  fiction  and  "ultra 
modern  dances"  to  the  teaching  of  sex 
hygiene  in  the  schools,  demands  for  fed- 
eral and  state  laws  against  the  liquor 
traffic  and  social  evil,  and  the  suggestion 
of  constructive  legislation  to  improve 
industrial  conditions  and  relations. 

How  alert  and  alive  the  constituency 
is  to  the  demand  for  better  public  poli- 
cies was  shown  in  the  roll  call  for  the 
needs  of  the  states.  Here  are  some  of 
the  replies: 

Better  education,  good  roads  and  such 
conditions  that  women  can  stay  at 
home,  better  rural  schools,  eugenics, 
better  paid  teachers  and  better  protected 
babies,  influx  of  human  element  and 
democracy  in  clubs  and  community,  sup- 
pression of  the  liquor  traffic,  reduction 
of  illiteracy  by  compulsory  school  laws, 
improved  civic  consciousness,  uniform 
marriage  and  divorce  laws,  better  treat- 
ment of  wage  workers  and  a  minimum 
wage,  factory  legislation  and  better 
treatment  of  the  soil  of  the  state. 

Now,  as  in  the  past,  in  many  locali- 
ties, even  such  live  topics  as  these  may 
continue  to  be  only  themes  for  discus- 
sion. Even  so  they  are  initiatives. 
They  gather  the  fuel  which  the  fire  of 
action  will  sooner  or  later  set  aflame. 
Miss  Addams  vividly  describes  the  proc- 
ess: 

"Society  has  a  curious  trick  of  sud- 
denly regarding  as  a  living  issue,  vital 
and  unappeasable,  some  old,  outworn 
theme  which  has  been  kicked  about  for 
years  as  mere  controversial  materiaL 
The  newly  moralized  issue,  almost  as  if 
by  accident,  suddenly  takes  fire  and  sets 
whole  communities  in  a  blaze,  lighting 
up  human  relations  and  public  duty  with 
new  meaning,  and  transforms  abstract 
social  idealism  into  violent  practical  de- 
mands, although  still  entangled  with  the 
widest  human  aspiration." 

The  women's  clubs  themselves  are  the 
best  demonstration  of  this  hurrying-up 
of  the  evolutionary  process.  When  the 
time  for  action  came  not  only  were  the 
women's  clubs  prepared  and  ready  to 
discuss  matters  of  public  policy  one 
after  another  as  they  came  before  the 
country,  but  they  developed  a  capacity 
for  corporate  action,  through  parlia- 
mentary procedure  and  the  executive 
ability  to  bring  things  to  pass,  which 
equaled,  if  it  did  not  exceed,  the  same 
capacity  to  organize  and  manage  their 
own  households. 

This  ability  to  manage  on  a  large 
scale  was  tested  and  attested  by  this 
Chicago  session  of  the  federation.  The 
local  committee's  foresight  and  pro- 
vision were  said  to  have  met  every  de- 
mand, and  on  demand.  The  ballots 
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were  counted  and  the  election  of  all  the 
"fficers   was   declared   two   hours   after 
the  polls  closed.     The  endowment  fund 
of     $100,000     for     developing     depart- 
mental  work  was  completed  by  raising 
$20,000  in  a  little  while  one  afternoon. 
They  did   it  with   good  comradeship, 
determination    and   a    sense    of   humor. 
The  gift  of  $100  was  announced  from 
the  Matrons'  Club,"  largely  composed 
"t    women    who    have    had    their    first 
baby.     One   lady   gave   a   like   amount, 
saying,  "I  have  a  feeling  that  my  hus- 
band wants  to  give  $100,  and,  by  absent 
treatment,  he  is  going  to  give  it  right 
now.     Another   lady  gave  $1    for  each 
one  of  her  76  birthdays. 

Discipline  and  good  spirit,  which  of 
course    had    developed    on    local    fields, 
prepared   this  vast   assemblage   for  the 
supreme  test  of  their  balance  between 
self-control  and  loyalty  to  public  policy, 
which  came  with  the  discussions  of  the 
conference   on   civics   and   the   declara- 
tion of  the  federation's  attitude  on  suf- 
frage.      The     civics     conference     was 
marked  by  the  freest,  most  constructive 
and     suggestive     discussions     of     such 
questions    as    these:     Civic   and    Moral 
Training    in    the    Public    Schools     The 
New  Art  of  City  Making,  The  Use  of 
Public  School   Buildings  as  Civic  Cen- 
ters, The  Conservation  of  Forests  and 
Waterways,  What  Seven  Million  Wom- 
en Expect  of  One  Million  Women. 

It  was  a  trade  union  glovemaker  who 
represented  the  7.000,000  wage-working 
women,    whose    "going    out    to    work." 
away  from  home  and  often  at  the  ex- 
pense of  home,  makes  possible  the  new 
independence  of  all  women  at  home  and 
m  a  newly  recognized  economic  status 
their  own.     At  this  point  the  pro- 
gram  lacked   more  than   at   any  other. 
For  women  of  leisure  and  culture  owe 
t  to  wage-earning  women  to  see  that 
the  economic  and  political   equality   up 
to   which   the  working  women's   indus- 
mdependence  led.  costs  their  homes 
and  children  less  than  it  has. 

The  living  and  working  conditions  of 

vomen  and  children  are  more  and  more 

rivetmg   the   attention   of   the    women's 

Jbs    but    there    is    still    occasion    and 

for  them  to  discuss  the  question 

which  Mils  Addams  has  put  up  to  them: 

Have  the  women's  clubs  also  learned 

o  enlarge  their  definition  of  culture  un- 

1  at  last  it  includes  the  abolition  of  all 

T!  injustice?" 

She   smoothed   the   way   on    the   first 

rveninc  of  the  session   for  the  rapidly 

accumulating  and  irrepressibly  insistent 

lemand    for    some    declaration    of    the 

ration's    attitude    toward    suffrage 

She  said: 


lie  schools  had  been  supplied  with  good 
pictures,  that  trees  had  been  planted  in 
barren  towns,  that  club  women  had  been 
istrumental  m  saving  the  Palisades  on 
the  Hudson  river,  and  in  establishing  a 
national  park.     It  all  gave  reality  and 
background  to  the  movement. 
'  When  the  new  social  imperative,  en- 
tied  'Know  Your  City,'  gathered  mo- 
iitum    and    won    acceptance    far   and 
wide,  so  that  under  its  impulse  and  sanc- 
tion there  is  inquiry  into  the  facts  and 
tendencies  of  city  life,  it  was  again  im- 
portant   that    women   everywhere     had 
been  taught  the  value  of  inspecting  milk 
and   food,  the  needlessness  of  tubercu- 
losis,   the    necessity    for   good    factory 
conditions,  the  possibilities    of     garden 
cities. 

"They  found  that  it  was  necessary  to 
command  a  public  opinion  not 'only  in 
the  city  or  state  in  which,  the  reform 
was  needed,  but  throughout  the  country, 
so  that  any  organization  less  widespread 
the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
with  interests  less  universal,  would  have 
availed  but  little. 


'VOTES  FOR  WOMEN" 
RESOLUTION  PASSED  BY  THE 

FEEERATION 

"Whereas.  ,.'.  -juestion  of  political 
equality  of  mtn  and  women  is  today 
a  vital  problem  under  discussion 
throughout  the  civilised  world  •  there- 
fore be  it 

"Resolved,  that  the  General  Federa- 
Hon  of  Women's  Clubs  qive  the 
cause  of  political  equality  its  moral 
support  by  recording  its  earnest  be- 
lief in  the  principle  of  political  equal- 
ity regardless  of  stx." 


When    that    wave   of   civic    emotion 

Mirged  into  the  focus  of  attention— as  it 

"??     I* \  throu&h    the    length    and 

breadth   of  the   nation— which   had    for 

1    watchword    'the    City    Beautiful'    it 

was  most  important  that  there  had  Jong 

•en  municipal  art  committees,  that  pub- 


"All  these  efforts  to  give  effective  ex- 
pression to  new  demands,  demonstrating 
as  they  do  the  dependence  of  the  po- 

itical  machine  for  its  driving  force  up- 
on many  varieties  of  social   fuel,  make 
clear  woman's  need  for  a  larger  political 
participation.       Without    the    franchise 
woman  is  suddenly  shut  out  of  the  game 

-the  game  played  all  over  the  world  by 
statesmen,  who  at  this  moment  are  at- 
tempting to  translate  the  new  social 
sympathy  into  political  action." 

This  was  said  on  the  first  day.     On 
the  fourth  day,  Saturday,  the  irrepres- 
sible issue  came  to  issue.    The  president 
had  publicly  given  her  word  that  neither 
this   proposer!   resolution  nor  any  other 
coming  in   an   orderly  way   before   the 
house  should  be  in  any  way  suppressed. 
The  Illinois  delegation  had  resolved  to 
inform  the  General  Federation  through 
>   secretary   that   it  endorsed   political 
equality   for   men   and  women.     In   the 
breathless  attention  of  the  crowded  house 
the  chairman  of  th.   committee  on  reso- 
lutions  presented   the  women's  suffrage 
resolution 

The  president's  clear  voice  rang  out. 
as  her  gavel  fell,  after  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  affirmative  votes:  "The  ayes 
seem  to  have  it— the  ayes  have  it."  Then 
the  assembly  rose  to  its  feet  as  by  com- 
mon consent.  Songs  broke  forth  first 
Julia  Ward  Howe's  "Mine  eyes  have 


seen    the   glory   of   the   coming   of   the 
The  Illinois  delegation  chanted 
the  state  hymn,  Illinois.    They  had  occa- 
sion to  sing  it  again  when  the  announce- 
ment was   made   later  that   the  Illinois 
reme   Court   had   just   declared    tre 
woman's  suffrage  act  constitutional. 

But  when  the  big  majority  had  gone 
far  enough  to  express  their  enthusiasm, 
the  president  summarily  cut  off  excessive 
demonstration,  and  afterwards  declared 
t  in  order  to  spread  upon  the  minutes 
the  protest  of  the  minority  against  any 
impression  that  the  endorsement  of  -qual 
iffrage  was  unanimous,  which  claimed 
it  not  only  those  opposed  to  woman's 
suffrage,  but  some  favoring  it.  deemed 
endorsement  by  the  federation  inexped'- 
ent. 

At    the    brilliant    banquet    given    by 
the  Illinois  Equal  Suffrage  Association  to 
nearly  1.000  women,  including  delegates 
and  local  suffragists,  the  enthusiasm  ex- 
pressed   itself   in   eloquent    speech    and 
outbursts  of  song.  When  a  telegram  direct 
rom  Rome,  brought  the  news  that  the  In- 
ternational Council  of  Women,  including 
representatives   of   twenty   nationalities, 
had  endorsed  equal  suffrage,  the  whole 
ssembly    instinctively    arose    and    sang 
<Praise   God   from   whom   all   blessings 
flow."     This  capped  the  climax  of  the 
spontaneous   response   to  the   three-fold 
endorsement  of  jnffrage  on  this  one  day 
by  the  federation,  by  the  State  Supreme 
Court  and  the  International  Council. 

The  final  day  witnessed  a  unique 
scene.  The  great  auditorium  was 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  long  be- 
fore the  closing  session  began.  The 
streets  were  blocked  by  many  hundreds 
of  people  disappointed  in  not  gaining 
entrance.  The  guest  and  speaker  of 
honor  was  the  daughter  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Margaret 
Wilson.  She  pleaded  with  force  and 
fervor  for  making  the  public  school 
building  "a  common  council  chamber" 
for  the  people. 

Then   the  re-elected  president  of  the 
federation,     Mrs.     Percy     V.     Pennv- 
backer.   was   the   focus  of  interest.     A 
native  of  Virginia  and  from  early  girl- 
hood  a   citizen   of   Texas,   this   woman 
slender  form  and  erect  carriage,  of 
gentle   manner   and    firm    will,    had    for 
eleven  days  presided  over  the  great  as- 
sembly   with     parliamentary    precision, 
with   absolute   control   over   every   situ- 
ation, yet  with  equal  respect  for  every 
member's   rights,   with   opinions  of  he'r 
own  yet  with  unbiased  fairness. 

As  the  last  symbolical  act  of  the  long 
series  of  great  occasions,  a  jewel  casket 
emblematical  of  the  talisman  of  the  fed- 
eration was  handed  by  her  to  her  oldest 
predecessor  in  the  presidency,  and  again 
to  the  guest  of  honor.  Miss  Wilson, 
who  passed  it  to  Ruth  Pennybacker  who 
in  returning  it  to  her  mother  declared 
the  talisman  to  be  a  word  gleaming 
from  the  casket  in  letters  of  light— 
"Service." 
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HE  CLAYTON    BILL   AND    ORGANIZED   LABOR— BY 
EDWIN  W1TTE 


ON  JUNE  5  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  the  Clayton  anti- 
trust bill  by  the  one-sided  vote  of  275 
to  54.  Several  sections  of  this  bill  make 
important  changes  in  trade  union  law. 
President  Gompers,  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  has  hailed  Section 
7  as  "Labor's  Magna  Charta";  and  he 
has  termed  Sections  15  and  23  as 
"Labor's  Bill  of  Rights."  He  said  edi- 
torially : 

"Labor's  Magna  Charta  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights  are  the  most  important  legis- 
lation since  the  abolition  of  slavery." 

President  Gompers  claims  that  since 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
Danbury  hatters'  case  in  1908,  labor 
unions  have  existed  only  "at  the  suffer- 
ance of  the  Department  of  Justice."  It 
was  to  secure  relief  from  this  situation 
that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
gave  active  support  to  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  campaigns  of  1908,  1910, 
and  1912.  The  Democratic  platforms 
both  of  1908  and  1912  pledged  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  make  it  clear 
"that  labor  organizations  and  their 
members  should  not  be  regarded  as  il- 
legal organizations  in  restraint  of  trade." 

In  view  of  these  platform  pledges, 
organized  labor  was  greatly  disappoint- 
ed when  there  was  not  a  word  about 
exemption  of  labor  unions  from  the 
Sherman  act,  either  in  the  President's 
address  nor  in  the  tentative  adminis- 
tration anti-trust  bills  presented  early 
during  the  present  session  of  Congress. 
Then  the  members  of  Congress  began 
to  hear  from  their  labor  union  constitu- 
ents. 

In  the  consolidated  Clayton  bill,  which 
was  favorably  reported  to  the  House 
early  in  May,  labor's  demands  were  met 
half  way.  This  bill  included  a  para- 
graph which  said: 

"That  nothing  contained  in  the  anti- 
trust laws  shall  be  construed  to  forbid 
the  existence  and  operation  ...  of 
labor  organizations,  or  to  forbid  or  re- 
strain members  of  such  ...  asso- 
ciations from  carrying  out  the  legitimate 
objects  thereof." 

Organized  labor  was  not  satisfied  with 
this  first  paragraph  of  Section  7.  In  a 
circular  letter  addressed  to  -members  of 
Congress  on  May  5.  it  demanded  that 
this  paragraph  should  be  changed  to 
read  that  the  anti-trust  laws  shall  not 
be  construed  to  apply  to  labor  organi- 
zation?. Organized  labor  threatened  to 
carry  its  fight  to  the  floor  of  the  House, 
and  the  newspapers  reported  that  the 
President  would  veto  the  Clayton  bill  if 
this  amendment  were  adopted. 

A  clash  between  the  administration 
and  organized  labor,  however,  was 
averted  in  the  end.  It  was  agreed  that 
in  lieu  of  the  amendment  organized  labor 
had  insisted  upon,  there  should  be  added 


As  a  student  at  the  University  o\ 
Wisconsin  and  secretary  to  Con- 
gressman Nelson  of  that  state, 
Mr.  Witte  has  for  several  years 
specialized  in  the  study  of  laws 
affecting  industrial  relations.  His 
interpretation  of  the  amendment 
to  the  Sherman  law  which  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  last 
June  is  therefore  of  more  than 
ordinary  significance. — ED. 


to   the   moot   Section   7   the   following: 

"Nor  shall  the  organizations  .  .  . 
enumerated,  or  the  individual  members 
thereof,  be  held  as  illegal  combinations 
in  restraint  of  trade  under  the  anti-trust 
laws." 

This  so-called  Webb  amendment  was 
adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

During  the  debate  in  the  House  most 
divergent   views   were   expressed   as   to 
the  meaning  of  this  Section  7  as  amend- 
ed.    Congressman   Keating,   a   member 
of   a   labor  union,   said   that   organized 
labor  felt  that  the  Webb  amendment  was 
more  favorable  to  it  than  the  one  it  had 
first  demanded.     Many  members  on  the 
other    hand    insisted    that    the    Webb 
amendment  was  needless  repetition,  and 
that  the  section  as  a  whole  meant  no 
more   than   that   trade   unions   are   not 
per  se  unlawful  associations  under  the 
anti-trust    laws.      The    majority    report 
upon   the   Clayton   bill   from   the   Com- 
mittee   on    the    Judiciary    suggests    that 
the    only    effect    of    this    section    is    to 
render  impossible  suits  for  the  dissolu- 
tion  of   labor  unions.      The    President 
told  the  newspaper  correspondents  that 
under    this    section    labor    unions    and 
their  members  might  still  be  prosecuted 
for  boycotting  and  for  acts  of  violence. 
The  intent  of  the  framers  of  this  bill 
seems  to  have  been  to  provide  that  labor 
unions  and  their  members  shall  not  be 
prosecuted  under  the  anti-trust  laws  for 
conduct  which  is  lawful  at  common  law. 
Many  believe  that  this  is  now  the  law : 
but  some  inferior  courts  have  interpreted 
the  hatters'  case  to  mean  that  any  ac- 
tion of  organized  labor  which   does   in 
fact  restrain  trade,  whether  it  is  lawful 
or  unlawful  at  common  law,  is  rendered 
unlawful  by  the  Sherman  act.     Section 
7   guards   against   the  danger   that   this 
extreme  view  may  prevail. 

Most  of  the  decisions  which  organ- 
ized labor  considers  unjust  have  been 
based  not  upon  the  Sherman  act  but  upon 
the  principles  of  the  common  law,  and 
entirely  apart  from  restraint  of  trade. 
The  trade  union  boycott,  for  instance, 
has  been  held  unlawful  at  common  law 
in  most  jurisdictions.  ; 

It  seems  to  be  the  view  of  the  leaders 
of  organized  labor  that  Section  18  of 
the  Clayton  bill  annuls  these  decisions 
based  upon  common  law  principles;  but 


this  is  doubtful.  This  section  provides 
that  certain  conduct,  such  as  quitting 
work,  refusing  to  patronize  any  party, 
peaceful  picketing,  and  peacefully  per- 
suading others  to  do  these  acts,  shall  not 
be  considered  unlawful  by  any  federal 
court. 

At  common  law  the  combining  to  do 
acts  which  are  otherwise  lawful  has 
often  been  held  to  be  an  unlawful  con- 
spiracy. The  acts  enumerated  in  Sec- 
tion 18  are  not  ordinarily  unlawful;  but 
the  combining  to  do  these  acts  is  unlaw- 
ful when  the  intent  is  to  injure  an  em- 
ployer or  a  non-union  workman.  The 
majority  report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  states  expressly  that  this 
section  does  not  in  any  manner  affect 
the  law  of  conspiracy. 

The  first  paragraph  of  Section  18  is 
another  labor  provision  of  the  Clayton 
bill  whose  meaning  is  doubtful.  It 
enacts  that  no  injunction  shall  be 
issued  in  connection  with  a  labor  dis- 
pute unless  necessary  to  prevent  ir- 
reparable injury  to  property  or  a  prop- 
erty right  of  the  complainant.  This 
has  been  interpreted  by  prominent  labor 
leaders  as  making  impossible  the  issu- 
ance of  injunctions  to  protect  the  em- 
ployer's right  to  do  business  where  no 
injury  to  tangible  property  is  threatened. 
The  difficulty  with  this  interpretation 
is  that  the  right  to  do  business  has 
been  held  by  many  courts  to  be  property. 
The  other  so-called  labor  provisions 
of  the  Clayton  bill  are  applicable  to  all 
restraining  orders  and  injunctions  is- 
sued by  United  States  courts,  regardless 
of  whether  they  do  or  do  not  grow  out 
of  labor  disputes. 

Sections  15-17,  according  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  merely  write 
into  statute  law  the  practice  now  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  progressive  judges. 
When  restraining  orders  are  issued  with- 
out notice,  a  hearing  must  be  held  with- 
in ten  days  thereafter.  No  injunction  may 
be  granted  unless  the  complainant  fur- 
nishes a  bond  of  such  sum  as  the  court 
may  require.  Injunctions  are  required 
to  be  specific,  and  may  not  prohibit  con- 
duct merely  by  reference  to  the  bill  of 
complaint.  Finally,  injunctions  are  to 
be  binding  only  upon  the  parties  to  the 
dispute  and  those  acting  in  concert  with 
them. 

A  great  change  is  made  in  existing 
law  by  Sections  19-23  of  the  Clayton 
bill.  They  provide  that  when  contempt 
of  court  for  violation  of  an  injunction 
is  charged  the  accused  may  demand  a 
jury  trial,  unless  the  United  States  is 
a  party  to  the  suit.  These  sections  fur- 
ther provide  that  all  contempts  must  be 
prosecuted  within  one  year  after  the 
commission  of  the  act  complained  of, 
and  fix  the  maximum  penalty  which  may 
be  imposed  for  contempt  at  a  fine  of 
$1,000,  or  imprisonment  for  six  months. 
Contempt  proceedings,  however,  are  to 
be  no  bar  to  criminal  prosecution  for 
the  same  offense. 


When  the  Ship  Goes  Down 

Liability  of  Vessel  Owners  for  Losses  at  Sea 


IF  a  New  York-Chicago  "flyer"  leaves 
the  track  and  plunges  to  destruction 
carrying  to  death  or  personal  in- 
jury its  passengers  and  crew,  our 
laws,  both  state  and  federal,  provide  that 
the  victims — the  injured  and  the  depen- 
dents of  the  killed— may  recover  their 
full  damages  out  of  the  general  assets  of 
the  railroad  company.  The  railroad  car- 
rier is  an  insurer  of  the  traveler's  safety 
and  this  fact  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  economic  argument  in  favor  of  rail- 
road "safety  first"  campaigns. 

What  would  now  be  said  of  an  act  of 
Congress  providing  that  the  liability  of 
the  company,  if  any,  should  be  limited  in 
amount  to  the  value  of  the  wrecked 
train  as  it  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  em- 
bankment, plus  the  amount  of  the  ticket 
money  paid  by  its  passengers? 

Impossible  as  such  a  rule  seems  when 
applied  to  carriage  by  land,  it  states  pre- 
cisely the  effect  of  the  ship-owner's  lim- 
ited liability  laws  enacted  by  Congress 
and  constantly  applied  by  our  admiralty 
courts.  For  the  frightful  loss  of  life 
and  property  involved  in  the  wreck  of 
the  Titanic  the  liability  of  the  owner, 
under  our  laws,  is  limited  to  $90,000.  This 
sum  represents  the  amount  of  the  pend- 
ing freight  money  for  the  fatal  voyage. 
Under  the  English  law,  the  owners  of  the 
Titanic  are  liable  for  nearly  $3,000,000. 

Victims  of  this  disaster  sought  to  have 
our  courts  apply  the  English  rule  in  de- 
termining the  amount  of  the  owner's  lia- 
bility and  secured  a  ruling  to  that  effect 
by  Judge  Holt  in  the  district  court;  but 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
in  an  opinion  handed  down  May  25th, 
declares  that  whenever  our  courts  are 
resorted  to  for  a  remedy  in  such  cases, 
the  limited  liability  rules  established  by 
Congress  will  be  applied.  Therefore, 
until  Congress  acts  by  repealing  or 
amending  these  rules,  claimants  in  our 
courts  can  recover  damages  for  ship 
accidents  only  to  the  extent  of  the  value 
of  the  wreck  and  the  pending  freight. 
This  is  true  even  though  as  in  the  Titanic 
case  the  owner  is  liable,  under  the  laws 
of  the  country  whose  flag  the  ship  flies, 
for  a  much  greater  amount. 

Briefly  stated,  our  law  provides  that 
if  the  owner  surrenders  the  wrecked 
vessel  and  pays  into  court  the  pending 
freight,  he  is  relieved  from  all  further 
liability.  If  the  vessel  is  lost,  he  is  ob- 
liged to  pay  only  the  pending  freight. 
Insurance  money  payable  to  the  owner 
for  the  loss  of  the  ship  is  not  available 
to  the  damage  claimant.  Therefore, 
where  the  vessel  is  lost  or  seriously  dam- 
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aged  there  can  be  no  substantial  re- 
covery. 

These  rules  are  applied  as  well  to  in- 
land river  and  bay  navigation  as  to  the 
Great  Lakes,  coastwise  and  foreign 
trade.  There  is  no  need  for  further  il- 
lustration of  their  operation.  They  are 
simple  and  subject  to  almost  no  excep- 
tion. Their  effect  is  to  leave  passengers, 
crew  and  shippers  without*  redress  for 
losses  by  accident  unless  they  have  the 
foresight  to  insure  themselves. 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  are  not 
peculiar  in  limiting  the  owner's  financial 
responsibility.  Practically  all  maritime 
nations  have  adopted  the  limited  liability 


T'HE  loss  of  tkf  Titanic  arous- 
ed public  interest  in  the  general 
subject  of  safety  at  tea.  The  recent 
decision  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  that  the  liability  of 
the  owners  of  the  Titanic  for  dam- 
ages to  the  victims  of  that  disaster 
is  limited  to  the  sum  of  $90,000. 
whereas  their  liability  under  the 
English  laws  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $3,000,000,  has  directed  at- 
tention to  the  present  state  of  our 
limited  liability  laws  in  admiralty. 

JJfHEN  Senator  Smith  was  pre- 
paring his  report  on  the  Ti- 
tanic disaster  he  obtained  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Legislative  Drafting 
Bureau  of  Columbia  University  to 
assist  him  in  the  formulation  of  bills 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
of  his  report  respecting  the  con- 
struction, equipment  and  operation 
of  vessels.  Subsequently,  at  the  re- 
quest of  individuals  whose  interest 
in  the  matter  grew  out  of  personal 
bereavement  due  to  the  Titanic  dis- 
aster, the  Prui  ting  Bureau  under- 
took a  study  of  the  nature  and  e.r- 
tent  of  the  ship-owner's  liabilit\  to 
damages  for  sin  h  losses.  The  fur- 
Pose  of  this  study  was  to  appreciate 
the  effect  in  operation  of  our  /<j;r.v. 
to  present  some  of  the  possibilities 
of  amending  them,  and  to  suggest 
the  problems  involved  in  the  draft- 
ing of  amendments.  Though  ob- 
viously demanded  by  simple  justice 
to  passengers  and  crew,  nothing 
has  been  don,-  to  bring  about  such 
amendments. 

TN  all  the  thousands  of  bills  in- 
troduced in  Congress  since  the 
Titanic  disaster  none  provides  for 
placing  on  ship-owners  a  substan- 
tial liability  to  answer  in  damages 
for  losses  o,  <rring  by  accident  at 
sea.  — EDITOR. 


principle.  It  is  a  principle  of  public 
policy.  The  early  Roman  and  common 
law  knew  no  such  limitation.  It  was  de- 
veloped in  the  Middle  Ages  and  had  be- 
come the  settled  law  of  continental  Eu- 
rope even  before  its  incorporation  in  the 
Napoleonic  Code  of  1808.  It  was  incor- 
porated from  an  earlier  statute  into  the 
English  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1854. 
It  was  adopted  in  this  country  in  1851 
by  an  act  of  Congress  obviously  based  on 
the  English  statute,  and  it  has  been  per- 
fected as  an  instrument  for  the  protection 
of  the  ship-owners  by  subsequent  amend- 
ment and  judicial  interpretation. 

Though  the  principle  of  limited  liability 
is  now  universally  accepted,  there  are- 
important  differences  in  the  nature  of  the 
limitation  and  its  amount.  Our  laws  are- 
substantially  in  accord  with  those  of 
France  and  Germany  in  permitting  the 
owner  to  abandon  the  vessel  and  thereby- 
escape  all  further  financial  responsibility. 
Great  Britain,  itiough  limiting  the  own- 
er's liability,  early  developed  the  rule 
that  the  limit  should  be  the  value  of  the 
vessel  before  the  accident. 

The  importance  of  this  rule  may  be- 
appreciated  when  it  is  applied  to  a  case- 
like  the  Titanic.  The  value  after  the  ac- 
cident was  nil ;  the  value  before  the  acci- 
dent in  the  neighborhood  of  $10,000,000. 
In  1682,  England  adopted  a  rule  more 
definite,  more  easily  applied  and  at  the- 
same  time,  more  favorable  to  the  owner, 
viz. — that  the  liability  should  be  limited 
to  a  fixed  sum  per  registered  ton  of  the 
vessel.  Under  this  rule  the  owner  is 
liable  for  £8  or  £15  per  ton  of  the  ves- 
sel's tonnage  according  to  whether  claims 
are  for  loss  of  property,  or  for  loss  of 
life,  or  both. 

Though  our  act  of  Congress  was  mod- 
eled on  the  English  laws,  its  language 
was  sufficiently  different  to  justify  our 
admirably  courts  in  interpreting  it  as 
limiting  the  owner's  liability  to  the  value 
of  the  vessel  after  the  accident  rather 
than  immediately  before.  The  result  is 
that  under  our  law,  the  fate  of  the  ves- 
sel practically  determines  whether  claim- 
ants recover  any  substantial  damages. 
Under  the  English  law  the  owner's  lia- 
bility is  not  defeated  or  even  affected 
by  the  fact  that  the  ship  itself  is  no 
longer  available  for  the  satisfaction  of 
damages. 

If  a  great  ship-owning  country  like 
England  finds  it  wise  policy  to  impose 
such  substantial  liability  for  losses  at 
sea,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
United  States,  furnishing  passengers  and 
cargo  rather  than  ships,  should  provide 
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such  comparatively  inadequate  financial 
responsibility  to  secure  redress  to  shippers 
and  the  traveling  public.  The  late  Sen- 
ator Rayner  in  addressing  the  Senate  on 
the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  the 
Titanic  report,  said: 

"No  matter  how  many  suits  are 
brought  in  the  state  court,  no  matter 
how  many  suits  may  be  brought  in  the 
federal  courts,  the  owners  of  that  ship, 
no  matter  how  able  they  may  be  finan- 
cially to  answer  in  damages,  can  go  into 
the  federal  courts,  sue  out  an  injunction, 
have  a  trustee  appointed,  bring  the  ship 
if  it  exists — of  course,  in  this  case  the 
ship  is  gone — bring  pending  freight  into 
•court,  and  escape  all  liability  whatever 
for  injury  to  passengers,  for  injury  to 
goods,  or  for  any  cause  whatever. 

"That  is  the  statute  that  is  now  upon 
the  statute  books  of  the  United  States. 
It  ought  to  be  repealed  or  modified. 
There  is  no  reason  on  earth  why  it 
should  continue.  When  it  was  passed  it 
was  thought  to  afford  an  invitation  to 
ship-owners  to  take  to  the  sea  and  risk 
the  hazardous  character  of  the  adventure, 
but  I  apprehend  there  is  no  more  dan- 
ger on  the  sea  now  than  there  is  on  land ; 
and  if  these  statutes  are  not  repealed 
there  certainly  ought  to  be  some  modifi- 
cation of  them." 

Old  Laws— New  Conditions 

We  are  at  present  scrutinizing  an- 
cient rules  of  law  and  testing  them  from 
the  point  of  view  of  their  effect  in  opera- 
tion as  securing  justice  to  the  individual. 
Does  this  limited  liability  principle  oper- 
ate to  secure  substantial  justice?  Are 
modern  conditions  the  same  as  those  un- 
der which  it  was  first  developed?  At 
that  time  shipping  was  generally  carried 
on  by  merchants  or  independent  owners. 
A  single  ship  frequently  represented  an 
owner's  entire  business  investment  and 
limited  liability  was  an  encouragement 
to  venture  in  the  hazardous  business  of 
navigation. 

Much  of  our  modern  shipping  is  car- 
ried on  by  extensive  corporations,  such 
as  the  North  German  Lloyd,  Hamburg- 
American  and  the  International  Mercan- 
tile Marine.  These  companies  frequently 
invest  heavily  in  a  single  ship,  but  that 
ship  seldom  represents  a  very  large  part 
of  their  entire  capital.  The  loss  of  a 
ship  like  the  Titanic  is,  of  course,  a  mat- 
ter of  serious  concern,  but  it  does  not 
involve  the  extreme  hardships  to  which 
the  loss  of  his  single  vessel  subjected  the 
owner  in  earlier  times. 

Moreover,  the  hazards  of  navigation 
have  been  greatly  reduced  through  gov- 
ernmental activity  in  improving  harbors, 
removing  obstructions,  marking  chan- 
nels, placing  signals,  making  accurate 
charts,  patrolling  ice-fields  and  destroy- 
ing derelicts.  Wooden  sailing  vessels 
have  been  replaced  by  modern  steam- 
ships. Voyages  which  took  months  have 
been  reduced  to  days.  General  use  of 
wireless  telegraph,  submarine  signals, 
prescribed  lanes,  and  the  increase  of 
speed,  bring  steamships  into  closer  com- 


munication and  give  to  the  ship-owner 
a  control  over  his  vessel  which  in  so  far 
as  the  prevention  of  accidents  goes,  is 
equivalent  to  that  exercised  by  the  oper- 
ating department  of  a  railroad  over  its 
moving  trains.  It  can  no  longer  be  said 
that  the  control  of  the  ship-owner  ceases 
when  the  vessel  passes  beyond  the  hori- 
zon. 

These  circumstances  suggest  for  seri- 
ous consideration  the  desirability  of  re- 
pealing the  special  privilege  enjoyed  by 
water  carriers  as  compared  with  carriers 
on  land.  If  repeal  be  unwise  or  impos- 
sible, it  is  at  least  possible  and  seems 
desirable,  to  modify  these  laws  as  now 
applied  in  the  United  States  so  that  irre- 
spective of  the  value  of  the  vessel  after 
the  accident,  there  may  be  some  sub- 
stantial fund  to  which  claimants  may 
have  recourse. 

The  adoption  by  Congress  of  the  Eng- 
lish rule  has  been  advocated  by  the  Lim- 
ited Liability  Committee  of  the  Mari- 
time Law  Association  of  the  United 
States.  The  committee  declares  the 
change  essential  to  work  justice  to  the 
owner  as  well  as  to  the  passenger.  Their 
report  says : 

"A  fixed  rate  per  ton  furnishes  the 
nearest  practicable  approach  to  equality 
of  responsibility  among  all  vessels  in 
performing  similar  services  and  for  dam- 
age claims  incurred  in  performing  them." 

This  recommendation  has  not  been 
urged  upon  Congress  and  there  are  no 
bills  pending  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

Conflict  of  varying  rules  resulting 
from  the  fact  that  vessels  enter  terri- 
torial waters  and  become  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  several  different  nations, 
suggests  the  desirability  of  adopting  by 
international  agreement  a  uniform  rule 
governing  the  nature  and  amount  of  the 
owner's  financial  responsibility,  just  as 
the  London;  Conference  recently  pre- 
pared such  an  agreement  as  to  rules 
governing  the  construction,  equipment 
and  operation  of  vessels  in  the  interest 
of  increasing  safety  at  sea. 

The  International  Agreement 

The  problem  has  already  received  con- 
sideration at  several  diplomatic  confer- 
ences and  a  tentative  draft  of  an  inter- 
national convention  which  substantially 
adopts  the  English  rule  has  been  pre- 
pared. It  was  expected  that  another  in- 
ternational conference  dealing  with  this 
subject  would  be  held  in  Brussels  in 
September,  1913,  and  an  appropriation 
was  made  by  Congress  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  delegates  representing  the 
United  States.  -Congressman  Montague, 
of  Richmond,  Va.,  Edwin  W.  Smith, 
Esq.,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  Judge  Ward, 
of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  New  York 
District,  were  named  as  delegates  from 
this  country.  The  conference  was  post- 
poned, however,  and  has  not  yet  been 
held. 

Prior  to  the  conference  an  effort  ought 


to  be  made  to  develop  a  public  opinion 
respecting  the  questions  of  policy  involv- 
ed in  reaching  an  international  agree- 
ment. The  interests  not  only  of  the  ship, 
owner  and  the  cargo  but  of  the  travel- 
ing public  as  well,  should  be  represented. 
Agreements  involve  compromises.  If  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Germany  along  with  the  other  maritime 
nations  are  to  reach  an  agreement  as 
to  the  rule  which  should  in  future  be 
applied  in  cases  like  the  Titanic,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  position  of  the  United 
States  must  be  either  to  help  France 
and  Germany  to  compromise  England 
down  to  the  lower  limit  provided  by 
these  continental  countries  or  to  help 
England  to  compromise  Germany  and 
France  up  to  the  higher  limit  provided 
by  the  English  law. 

Policy  of  the  U.  S. 

If  our  delegates  are  to  exercise  any 
influence  upon  the  terms  of  an  interna- 
tional agreement,  they  must  fix  upon  a 
policy  which  the  United  States  as  a  na- 
tion deems  just  and  desirable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  owners,  shippers,  and 
passengers.  Who  is  to  determine  what 
the  policy  of  this  country  should  be? 
Are  our  delegates  to  assume  that  exist- 
ing acts  of  Congress  represent  our  policy 
on  this  important  subject,  or  is  the  State 
Department  to  determine  the  matter  and 
instruct  our  delegates  irrespective  of 
existing  acts  of  Congress? 

Of  course,  there  will  be  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  full  discussion  of  the  terms 
of  any  agreement  when  it  is  submitted 
to  the  Senate  for  confirmation;  but  an 
intelligent  discussion  of  the  subject  by 
Congress  and  the  general  public,  prior 
to  the  formulation  of  such  an  agreement 
seems  desirable. 

We  have  no  federal  legislation  fixing 
the  liability  of  the  ship-owner  for  in- 
jury to  or  the  death  of  a  member  of 
his  crew.  Under  the  rules  applied  by 
our  admiralty  courts  the  right  of  the 
seaman  or  his  dependents  to  recover  for 
his  injury  is  extremely  limited.  The  in- 
jured seaman  is  entitled  to  "maintenance 
and  care,  at  least  during  the  continuance 
of  the  voyage."  After  the  termination 
of  the  voyage  the  disabled  seaman  or  his 
dependent  family  can  recover  nothing 
for  loss  of  earning  power  or  support 
except  in  cases  of  actual  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  owner,  for  the  owner  is 
not  liable  for  the  negligence  of  the  mas- 
ter or  crew. 

Even  in  cases  of  the  owner's  actual 
negligence,  the  claim  of  the  seaman  or 
his  dependents  is  subject  to  the  limitation 
of  liability  laws  which  permit  the  owner 
to  abandon  the  ship  to  the  claimants  and 
thereby  escape  personal  liability.  This 
means  in  cases  of  wreck  that  even  where 
there  is  a  right  to  recover,  there  is  no 
substantial  recovery.  In  the  Titanic 
case,  for  example,  any  judgment  recov- 
ered by  the  crew  or  their  dependents, 
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shares  with  other  claimants  the  $90,000 
to  which,  under  the  United  States  law, 
the  owner's  liability  is  limited. 

Compare  this  with  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, France  and  Germany.  In  these 
countries  seamen  and  their  dependents 
are  provided  for  in  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws.  The  injured  seaman  or 
his  dependent  receives  compensation,  ir- 
respective of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  injury  occurred  and  also  with- 
out regard  to  the  limitation  of  liability 
enjoyed  by  the  ship-owner  as  to  other 
claims. 

Several  bills  providing  a  system  of 
workmen's  compensation  for  employes 
engaged  in  interstate  transportation  by 
land,  have  been  introduced  in  Congress ; 
but  none  of  these  has  provided  for  com- 
pensation for  employes  engaged  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  transportation  by 
water.  Transportation  by  water  is  spe- 
cifically referred  to  in  but  a  few  of  our 
state  compensation  acts  and  it  is  not  yet 
settled  how  far  this  industry  is  within 
the  scope  of  these  acts,  particularly  as 
to  injuries  occurring  outside  of  the  state. 

Federal  Compensation 

The  attorney  general  of  the  state  of 
Washington  has  ruled  that  the  compen- 
sation act  of  that  state  does  not  apply 
to  vessels  plying  on  navigable  waters 
having  an  outlet  to  other  states  even 
though  such  vessels  be  engaged  solely  in 
intrastate  commerce.  Whether  or  not 
the  state  acts  apply,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  uniform  federal  rule  is  as 
desirable  in  the  case  of  employes  en- 
gaged in  interstate  transportation  by 
water  as  in  the  case  of  employes  en- 
gaged in  interstate  transportation  by 
land. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  statistics 
of  accidents  to  seamen,  but  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  common  knowledge  that  injuries 
to  this  class  of  labor  are  of  frequent  oc- 
currence. In  1906,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Census  Bureau,  there  were 
37,321  vessels  of  five  tons  or  more  oper- 
ating under  the  United  States  laws. 
These  vessels  employed  140,929  persons, 
with  an  aggregate  payroll  of  $71,636,521. 
The  figures  for  the  last  census  are  not 
as  yet  available. 

Judge  Alexander  for  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  recently  in- 
troduced a  bill  extending  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  interstate  commerce  commis- 
sion to  water  carriers  engaged  in  foreign 
and  interstate  commerce  including  our 
coastwise,  Great  Lakes  and  inland  river 
trade.  This  legislation  if  enacted  will 
probably  be  a  stepping-stone  toward  the 
application  to  all  transportation  under 
federal  control  of  regulatory  legislation 
affecting  any  part  of  such  transportation 
unless  clearly  inapplicable.  Irrespective 
of  such  a  development,  however,  there 
i*  immediate  need  for  Federal  legisla- 
tion extending  the  existing  Federal  em- 
ployer's liability  acts  (or  if  they  be 
pa«»eH.  the  interstate  railroad  workmen's 


compensation  acts),  to  employers  en- 
gaged in  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce by  water. 

If  Congress  passes  a  workmen's  com- 
pensation act  covering  seamen,  the  prob- 
lem of  ship-owner's  liability  so  far  as 
members  of  the  crew  are  concerned  will 
be  entirely  and  satisfactorily  solved. 
Under  the  English  workmen's  compen- 
sation act  the  ship-owner  is  liable  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  resources  for  the  lim- 
ited sums  provided  in  the  schedule  of 
compensation.  Such  an  act  in  this  coun- 
try would  dispose  of  all  questions  as  to 
the  nature,  extent  and  amount  of  the 
ship-owner's  liability.  Instead  of  being 
limited  to  the  amount  provided  by  the 
forfeiture  of  a  stated  sum  per  registered 
ton  or  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
wreck  and  the  collectioif'of  pending 
freight,  the  seaman  or  his  dependents 
would  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the 
general  assets  of  the  owner  the  compen- 
sation which  the  act  provided  for  his 
case. 

Accident  Insurance 

This  would  result  in  making  the  own- 
er's liability  for  injuries  to  his  seamen 
a  matter  for  insurance  and  would  prob- 
ably result,  as  it  has  done  in  the  case 
of  other  employes,  in  forcing  the  owner 
to  keep  his  seamen  insured  for  the  full 
amount  of  the  compensation  provided  by 
the  act.  This  is  the  fairest,  most  eco- 
nomical, and  in  the  long  run,  most  satis- 
factory method  of  dealing  with  the  own- 
er's responsibility  for  injuries  to  his 
seamen. 

Sick  and  disabled  seamen  are  provid- 
ed with  care  and  treatment  by  the  United 
States  Marine  Hospital  for  which  Con- 
gress appropriates  nearly  $1,000,000  an- 
nually. Formerly,  ship-owners  were  re- 
quired to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  hospital  and  were  permitted  to  de- 
duct the  amount  of  the  contribution  from 
the  seamen's  wages.  Later  a  tonnage 
tax  was  levied  for  its  support ;  but  now 
it  is  maintained  solely  by  government 
appropriation.  This  institution  is  excel- 
lent as  far  as  it  goes  and  may  well 
form  a  precedent  for  the  establishment 
of  government  hospitals  for  sick  and  in- 
jured in  other  lines  of  industry;  but  it 
takes  no  account  of  loss  of  earning 
power  or  of  support  to  which  injury 
and  death  subject  seamen  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

The  freedom  from  personal  or  un- 
limited responsibility  for  his  own  and  his 
agents'  negligence  enjoyed  by  the  ship- 
owner under  our  laws  is  not  confined 
to  his  position  as  a  carrier  of  passengers 
and  an  employer  <>f  seamen.  The  com- 
mon law  exemptions  from  liability,  such 
as  an  act  of  God  or  a  public  enemy, 
have  been  so  expanded  by  our  acts  of 
Congress  and  particularly  by  the  Hartcr 
act,  that  the  owner  is  now  under  little  or 
no  liability  for  cargo  losses.  Not  only 
is  his  liability  for  such  losses  limited  in 
amount,  but  in  the  ordinary  case  he  is  en- 


tirely exempted  from  any  responsibility 
for  the  loss. 

These  exemption  laws  and  their  de- 
velopment form  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  important  chapters  in  our 
admiralty  law.  A  brief  quotation  from 
the  hearings  of  the  Senate  commerce 
committee  on  Senator  Nelson's  bill  to 
amend  the  Harter  act  indicates  the  pres- 
ent state  of  these  laws : 

"The  effect  of  the  Harter  act  has  been 
constantly  burdensome  to  American  ship- 
pers ever  since  its  enactment.  The  full 
force  of  its  provisions  has  been  made 
conclusive  by  court  decisions.  In  prac- 
tically all  cases  of  damage  or  loss,  what- 
ever the  actual  facts  may  be,  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  show  that  the  ship- 
owners have  not  used  due  diligence  to 
make  the  vessel  seaworthy  and  properly 
manned,  equipped  and  supplied;  and  it 
is  almost  always  possible  for  the  ship- 
owners to  allege,  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
caping liability,  that  the  accident  was  due 
to  faults  or  errors  in  navigation  or  in 
the  management  of  the  vessel." 

Before  the  same  committee,  Howard  S. 
Harrington,  a  New  York  admiralty 
lawyer,  said : 

"I  should  like  to  say  a  word  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  practicing  lawyer  to 
whom  an  American  cargo  owner  comes 
whose  cargo  has  been  shipped  on  the  ves- 
sel and  the  vessel  has  gone  on  the 
strand,  and  she,  with  her  cargo,  is  a 
total  loss  in  many  instances,  as  a  result 
of  gross  negligence — and  he  asks  what 
recovery  he  has.  Under  the  existing 
state  of  law,  with  the  Harter  act  in 
force,  we  have  to  advise  him  that  he  has 
practically  no  recovery  whatever." 

Readjustment  of  Liability  Laws 

Like  the  limited  liability  laws  these 
exemptions  from  liability  laws  apply  to 
all  claims  for  damages  made  in  our 
courts  whether  the  vessel  be  American 
or  foreign  and  whatever  the  nationality 
of  its  owners. 

The  readjustment  of  our  laws  respect- 
ing the  owner's  liability  for  cargo  losses 
may  safely  be  left  to  the  shippers.  But 
the  readjustment  of  laws  fixing  the  own- 
er's responsibility  for  injuries  to  passen- 
gers and  members  of  the  crew  calls  for 
intelligent  public  discussion  and  or- 
ganized public  opinion. 

The  legislative  changes  suggested  by 
the  conditions  described  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

1.  An  amendment  to  our  limited  lia- 
bility laws  similar  to  the  English  rule, 
increasing  the  owner's  liability  so  that 
where  the  owner  is  liable,  the  persons  to 
whom  he  is  liable  may  have  recourse  to 
some    substantial    fund,    irrespective    of 
the  condition  or  value  of  the  vessel  after 
the  accident. 

2.  The  enactment  by   Congress  of  a 
law    authorizing   the   district    courts    in 
admiralty  to  entertain  actions  to  recover 
damages  for  death,  so  that  our  admiralty 
courts  may  not  in   future  be  dependent 
as  they  are  now  on  the  existence  of  such 
laws   in   the  state  or  country  to  which 
the    ship   belongs    in    order   to   give   rc- 

IContinued  on  page  381.} 
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AHABORU  BORZALMAI  ELLEN 

BUDAPEST  /AUNKASSAGA  VASARNAP  D.U. 
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TART  A  TATTERSAAUBAN. 

MINDEN  MUNK  A5NAK  TILTAKQZNI 
KELL  A  TQMEGMfeSZAPUS  ELLEN 

A  /WVCYAROPtSTAOl   SZOCIAUDCftOKRATA  P>*RT. 


AN   ANTI-WAR  POSTER 


'The  workmen  of  Budapest,"  reads  the  caption,  "will  on  Sunday  afternoon 
hold  a  parade  and  demonstration  in  the  Tattersaal  against  the  horrors  of  war. 
Every  working-man  must  protest  against  this  wholesale  murder."  The  poster  is 
that  of  the  Socialist-Democratic  party  of  Hungary. 

A  Cartoonist  of  Social  Unrest 
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'OT  incipient  socialistic  art, 
but  the  expression  of  a 
great  material  and  spiri- 
tual misery,"  character- 
izes the  work  of  Michael  Biro,  which 
was  recently  the  subject  of  an  ex- 
tensive exhibit  at  Budapest.  So  we  are 
told  by  Daniel  Varnai,  writing  in 
Das  Plakat.  With  cartooning  find- 
ing its  way  into  the  frames  of  civic 
and  child  welfare  exhibits  in  this  country 
and  with  the  Masses  and  Harper's 
Weekly  bringing  out  radical  drawings 
of  a  type  very  different  from  those  of 
the  old  humorous  and  political  papers, 
there  is  especial  interest  to  American 
readers  in  the  work  of  this  Hungarian 
artist,  who  has  mirrored  the  proletarian 


movement  so  faithfully  we  are  told  that 
"among  many  of  the  oppressed  a  sympa- 
thetic renown  and  extraordinary  weight 
have  attached  to  his  name." 

The  cartoons  are  reproduced  from 
Das  Plakat,  where  •  Daniel  Varnai  tells 
of  his  first  impressions  of  Biro: 

"I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  a  hot 
July  afternoon  when  one  saw  on  the 
streets  of  Budapest  those  posters  of 
his  which  lashed  with  grim  irony  ex- 
tortionate landlords,  food  adulterers  and 
other  poisoners. 

"With  his  drawing  board  against  two 
chairs,  and  expressing  his  ideas  with 
simple  water-colors,  the  painter  met  the 
fermenting  and  blazing  passions  of  the 
people,  as  storm  clouds  through  whose 
collision  lightning  and  mighty  thunder 


quiver  through  the  air.  From  his  post- 
ers the  torrent  of  his  spirit  discharged 
like  glowing  lava  on  the  lounging,  dis- 
sipated proletarian  crowds.  All  the 
city's  misery — men  who  had  been  ruined 
by  the  usurers,  emaciated  women  and 
wan,  sick  children,  filed  through  the 
streets,  and  at  their  head  marched  Biro's 
posters,  leading  them  to  battle  against 
all  the  parasites  who  enriched  them- 
selves at  their  expense.  They  were 
given  close  attention  by  the  passing 
crowds,  and  he  who  had  been  in  doubt 
and  uncertainty  now  felt  that  the  veil 
was  raised — he  knew  whom  he  had  to 
thank  for  his  dreary,  sordid  existence, 
and  what  caused  it.  Michael  Biro  was 
an  artist  who  felt  with  them.  Their 
souls  were  one,  and  through  the  force 
of  his  art,  full  of  a  mighty  courage  he 
spoke  to  them." 

Biro  brings  to  his  work  a  technique 
larger  than  that  of  the  ordinary  illus- 
trator. He  is  a  skilled  draughtsman,  a 
sculptor,  a  close  student  of  his  models. 
His  reviewer  is  enthusiastic  in  telling 
how  "at  the  very  moment  the  thought 
flashes  across  his  mind  he  realizes  it 
on  the  drawing  block." 

"In  the  exhibition  of  his  work  one 
was  distinctly  aware  of  these  effects, 
which  he  attained  with  the  most  varied 
subjects.  Simply,  clearly,  without  wordi- 
ness, he  disposed  of  everything  in 
Hungarian  society  that  he  considered 
pernicious^  stupid,  crooked  and  awk- 
ward. One  cannot  ensample  a  single 
piece  of  his  work,  for  each  one  contains 
something  with  which  he  attacks  the 
ruling  classes.  In  such  cases  he  does 
not  reveal  his  soul,  but  gives  his  biting 
irony  free  play. 

"He  arouses  no  hatred,  but  compels 
laughter;  delivers  no  sermons,  but  is 
able  to  speak  wittily ;  he  writes  no  bom- 
bastic editorials,  but  poignant  epigrams, 
and  just  for  that  he  deserves  the  great- 
est praise.  He  does  not  bring  forward 
with  a  flourish  the  baseness  and  coarse 
maneuvers  of  the  militant  clergy — smil- 
ingly he  tears  off  their  disguise  and  with 
his  pin  pricks  wounds  all  religious  pre- 
tenders. 

"Here  is  a  subject,  finely  drawn  in 
small  compass — -Mourning  at  Hungary's 
Bier.  One  would  suppose  the  medium 
gloomy,  the  symbolism  stern.  Not  at 
all, — Biro  works  with  other  tools.  Jest- 
ingly he  assumes  the  attitude  of  a  pro- 
vincial photographer  taking  a  group 
picture.  About  the  bier  he  places  cant- 
ing Jesuits,  spldiers  and  judges,  whose 
tyranny  we  have  often  enough  felt  in 
our  struggle  for  life  in  Hungary.  This 
trick  of  presenting  the  thing  is  so  grotes- 
que and  so  characteristic  that  one  would 
be  almost  inclined  to  say  it  was  his  best, 
were  not  all  the  other  pictures  done 
with  equal  skill." 

It  has  been  said  that  political  cari- 
cature as  an  effective  agent  in  molding 
public  opinion  is  essentially  a  product 
of  modern  conditions;  a  successful  poli- 
tical cartoon  presupposes  a  certain  de- 
gree of  intelligence  in  an  awakening 
nation.  It  would  be  wasted  on  feudal 
vassals ;  it  has  its  best  growth  in  an 
atmosphere  of  unrest,  in  a  democracy. 
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FETTOUHC    If  AN  ROOD    SUmtAGK 

A  canoon  against  a  bill  requiring  common  laborers  to  be 
thirty  years  of  age  before  receiving  the  franchise,  unless  they 
have  attained  six  school  grades  before  the  age  of  twenty-four; 
barring  laborers  not  continuously  employed  for  two  years  pre- 
vious to  an  election,  etc.  The  inscriptions  on  the  bonds  stand 
for  these  limit 
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Ml  iiHol.     AM)     THK     WORKINC      MAN 

The  inscription  on  this  cartoon  reads : 

"Alcohol  is  poi.'un.     It  kills,  brutalizes  and  causes 
misery." 


Varnai  employs  Biro  as  text  in  a 
further  question :  whether  or  not  we 
have  a  socialistic  art  cropping  out  in 
this  period  of  unrest.  Jules  Coulin, 
author  of  The  Socialistic  Point  of  View 
of  the  French  Painters,  uses  with  full 
conviction  the  term  "socialistic  art." 
Neither  in  Biro's  work,  free  of  blatant 
obtrosiveness,  nor  in  the  characteristic 


MAGYABORJZAG  NIPt    PIZCT 
A  HAOJEREQRE 


THE    PI'BLIC    REVENUE 


Who  swallow*  it  up?  The  army,  clergy, 
•chool  teachers,  and  aged  and  infirm  work- 
ingrnen  are  personified  in  a  dwindling 
KM 


work  of  German  and  French  cartoon- 
ists, nor  in  the  heavy  but  often  cutting 
productions  of  the  Russians,  does  Varnai 
find  ground  for  the  term.  A  cer- 
tain sympathy  with  social  unrest,  with 
Socialism,  he  finds: 

"In  the  work  of  all  these  artists  the 
humorous  strokes  of  pen,  pencil,  crayon 
and  engraver's  point,  were  as  if  by 
magic  transformed  into  whips  that, 
now  with  saucy  humor,  now  with  gloomy 
*vmbolism,  now  with  open  candor,  lash- 

•  •I    all   the    perversion   and   evil    which 
have   arisen   in   the  controlling   factors 

•  >i    bourgeois    society,  the    church   and 
aristocracy." 

But  their  attacks  against  what  to  him 
is  a  decayed  bourgeois  society,  Varnai 
does  not  believe  constitute  a  socialistic 
art. 

"It  has  since  become  ever  more  evi- 
dent to  me  that  the  embryo  of  social  art 
i-  hardly  yet  discoverable.  The  exist- 
ing art  w'hich  is  connected  with  the 
tarian  movement  is  simply  the  re- 
flection of  the  need,  strife  and  numerical 
development  of  labor;  it  neither  serves 
the  socialist  morale,  nor  socialist  science, 
and  cannot  even  give  expression  to  the 
vaguest  contour  of  a  socialistic  state, 
or  that  of  a  communistic  group.  It  is 
unable  to  do  this  because — although  a 
weak  reflection  of  a  collcctivistic  out- 
put is  noticeable  in  today's  industrial 
production — the  «'•'  Mlistic  morale  is  not 
as  yet  powerful  mough  to  pass  ov^r 
without  great  changes  from  today's 
r  to  the  collectivistic. 

"Only  when  the  proletarian  movement 


and  all  its  battles  shall  have  gained  a 
final  victory  will  a  development  of  so- 
cialistic art  begin." 

Yet  he  concedes  a  sort  of  soul  com- 
munion with  the  proletarian  movement, 
and  of  Biro  himself  he  says: 

"His  feelings,  his  passions,  are  those 
of  the  masses,  the  pulpit  which  he  as- 
cends rises  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
masses,  he  stands  there  not  as  a  guest 
but  as  an  integral  part,  not  as  a  for- 
eigner, but  rooted  firmly  in  the  popu- 
lace. What  he  produces  is  not  merely 
a  vogue,  but  permanent  truth.  If  he 
would  he  could  not  do  otherwise." 


"WORKMEN!  CITIZENS!" 
So  sounds  the  challenge  under  this  suf- 
frage poster  which  depicts  the  arm  of  the 
workman  rising  from  mill  and  mine  before 
the  hall  of  parliament. 


Beauty  for  Ashes 

IX. 

Defeat  and  the  Fight  Renewed 

Albion   Fellows   Bacon 


"It  is  asked  why  there  are  not  more 
here  insisting  upon  this  bill,"  said  Sen- 
ator Halieck. 

"Those  who  need  the  bill  most  can- 
not come.  They  are  sick  and  weak, 
poor  and  ignorant.  They  do  not  know 
how  to  protect  themselves,  and  cannot 
afford  to  come." 


ON    a    western    bound    train    two 
men  sat  discussing  a  building 
project,  in  tones  calculated  to 
drown   the   roar  of  the  train. 
They  were   from  Indiana,   as   those   on 
nearby  seats  soon  discovered   from  the 
localities  mentioned. 

"No,  we've  given  it  up,"  said  one  man. 
"We  can't  build  the  way  we  wanted  to 
because  a  crazy  little  woman  down  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  state  has  gone 
and  played  the  mischief  by  getting  a 
tenement  law  that  upsets  everything." 

It  was  the  lady  in  front  of  them  who 
told  me  about  it. 

The  smoke  of  battle  had  hardly  clear- 
ed away  after  the  Legislature  adjourned 
when  an  Indianapolis  paper  came  out 
with  an  article  under  big  black  head- 
lines: 

MRS.     BACON'S     L  A  VV 
STOPS  FLAT  BUILDING 

The  article  took  my  breath  for  the 
moment — just  as  I  had  begun  to  breathe 
again.  I  knew  the  law  wouldn't  stop 
flat  building.  We  had  to  expect  the 
same  fuss  and  worry  that  a  tenement 
law  has  always  created  in  every  state, 
until  builders  get  used  to  it  and  begin 
to  see  its  value. 

The  next  news  from  Indianapolis 
was  that  a  suit  had  been  brought  to 
test  the  constitutionality  of  the  law.  The 
test  was  made  in  the  case  of  a  handsome 
flat  building  which  failed  to  conform  to 
the  law  in  some  slight  particular.  Of 
course,  the  enemies  of  the  law  selected 
a  case  that  would  make  it  seem  the  most 
absurd,  in  order  to  render  it  unpopular. 
But  we  expected  that,  too.  We  knew 
that  the  main  point  upon  which  the  pub- 
lic had  to  be  educated  was  not  the  neces- 
sity of  improving  the  wretched  condi- 
tions of  the  poor,  but  the  reasons  for 
including  the  better  class  of  flats  and 
apartment  houses  in  the  law.  People  must 
be  made  to  realize  that  dark  rooms  and 
bad  plumbing  are  as  deadly  in  a  fash- 
ionable apartment  as  in  a  squalid  tene- 
ment and  that  fire  is  no  respecter  of 
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mansions.  They  must  realize,  too,  that, 
as  the  tide  of  fashion  ebbs,  Rich  Man's 
Row  often  becomes  in  time  Poverty 
Flats.  But  they  hadn't  learned  this  yet. 

While  I  was  wondering  who  was  to 
defend  the  suit  besides  the  city  of  In- 
dianapolis, I  received  a  brief  letter  from 
Senator  Cox,  stating  that  he  had  joined 
in  the  defense,  as  if  it  were  a  matter 
of  course.  It  was  characteristic  of  him 
to  do  it  in  that  way.  From  that  time  he 
has  carried  a  big  part  of  the  burden 
of  the  housing  movement  in  Indiana 
with  all  its  work  and  responsibilities. 

The  case  dragged  for  some  time,  but 
the  outcome  may  be  speedily  and  joy- 
fully stated — our  side  won. 

Now  matters  settled  down  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  in  the  two  cities 
to  which  its  application  had  been  lim- 
ited by  the  amendment  of  its  enemies. 
In  Indianapolis  it  was  enforced  by  the 
building  inspector,  but  as  Evansville  had 
not  even  created  such  an  office,  enforce- 
ment devolved  upon  the  Board  of 
Health.  Our  board,  though  fully  in 
sympathy,  found  in  a  very  short  time 
that  both  funds  and  force  were  inade- 
quate for  this  purpose.  In  a  city  of  70,- 

000  there  was  work  enough  to  keep  a 
whole   force  of  inspectors   busy,   and   I 
felt    sure    that    we   would   get    at    least 
one.     But   it   was   no   simple   matter   to 
create  the  office. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  relate  how 

1  visited    each   member   of   the   council 
on  the  subject;  how,  with  Joseph  Igle- 
heart,   president   of  the   Civic  Improve- 
ment Association.  I  went  to  the  council 
meeting,    and    with    him    presented    the 
need   of  a  building  inspector ;   how  the 
council    asked    us    to    prepare    an    ordi- 
nance,  and   how   it   was   finally   passed. 
We  went  to  every  meeting  until   I  left 
town    for    the    summer,    and    then    Mr. 
Igleheart  kept  on  alone  until  the  ordi- 
nance was  passed  and  the  office  created. 
Later   in  the  year,   a   splendid  man,   S. 
A.  Brentano,  was  appointed  to  the  office 
and  has  done  valuable  work. 

I    realized    keenly,    while    engaged    in 
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this  effort,  how  much  easier  it  is  to  do 
civic  work  with  home  as  a  center  and 
a  base.  How  good  it  was  to  be  at  home 
again,  to  resume  my  accustomed  iden- 
tity, to  which  I  felt  almost  a  stranger; 
to  be  again  a  person,  no  longer  merely 
a  disembodied,  homeless  Plea !  I  was 
avid  of  all  those  usual,  homely  things 
that  all  people  do,  and  so  eager  to  get 
back  into  the  same  "rut"  again  that  I 
welcomed  even  the  commonest  tasks.  It 
was  good  to  get  out  of  doors,  after  con- 
finement in  hotel  and  state  house,  to 
feel  the  fresh  air  and  the  sun,  to  run 
about  the  lawn  and  find  where  the  hya- 
cinths and  jonquils  were  coming  up.  in 
their  same  old  places.  Good,  even  to 
clean  house  and  preserve  strawberries. 

Doffing  the  Coat  of  Mail 

When  May  came,  and  I  could  sit  in 
diaphanous  gowns  and  light  slippers  on 
the  lawn  by  the  great  wigelia  bush  that 
was  a  fountain  of  rosy  sprays,  I  could 
at  last  shake  off  that  hateful  feeling 
of  a  coat  of  mail.  One  must  have  the 
"doublet  and  hose  in  one's  disposition" 
to  endure  it  long.  Never  had  feminine 
frills  seemed  so  satisfying  to  me.  I 
found  a  pleasure  even  in  teas.  My  feel- 
ing was  much  like  Robinson  Crusoe's,  I 
imagine,  on  his  return  to  civilization. 

Then  came  June  with  a  bevy  of  girls 
in  a  house  party  for  our  own  daughters, 
both  home  from  school.  June,  and  thr 
world  was  young  with  the  young  life 
that  filled  the  house  with  music  and  light 
and  laughter.  There  was  the  flash  of 
•>himmering  gowns  and  the  glow  of 
liright  young  faces.  The  mornings 
^parklrd  and  the  evenings  dreamed,  and 
the  world  was  sweet  with  roses. 

Midsummer    came.     We    went    away 
from    the   blazing   streets   to   the    fresh 
••ss  of  the  lakes  for  a  long  rest. 

I  cannot  remember  what  happened  in 
the  fall,  except  that  I  spoke  once  to 
the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
The  rest  of  the  fall,  and  much  of  the 
whole  year  that  followed,  has  been  blot- 
ted out  of  my  memory  by  the  sudden 
shock  of  a  great  bereavement  that  over- 
whelmed our  home. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  go  on  with 
my  story-.  It  seems  as  if  it  ought  to 
~top  here,  as  our  life  stopped  for  so 
many  long  months.  Again  and  again  I 
have  come  to  this  place,  faltered,  and 
laid  down  my  pen.  It  was  a  time  that 
can  neither  be  dwelt  upon  nor  passed 
over.  There  is  much  of  it.  too,  that 
belf.ngs  to  this  story.  But — no.  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  write  more  than  to  say 
that  our  bereavement  was  the  sudden 
death  of  our  eldest  daughter. 

The  winter  was  long  and  hard  and 
dreary.  The  world  was  old  now.  It 
was  old  and  gray.  Constant  illness  in 
•  MIT  family  kept  me  close  with  anxious 
nursing.  F'.ut  the  winter  wore  away  and 
the  spring  dragged  through.  I  began  to 
feel  a  craving  for  work,  employment. 
MMething  to  force  mv  mind  to  new 


channels.  Though  still  too  weak  to  do 
much,  I  went  back  to  the  Working  Girls' 
Association,  of  which  I  was  yet  presi- 
dent, and  began  also  to  visit  the  poor 
again. 

I  mention  the-r  things  because  this  is 
a  story  of  work,  and  I  wish  that  every- 
one upon  whom  sorrow  has  fallen  could 
realize  the  healing  power  of  some  un- 
selfish interest' that  is  exacting  enough 
to  absorb  all  one's  "attention.  Well  for 
those  who  have  such  interests  before 
sorrow  comes,  for  they  are  difficult  to 
acquire  afterward.  The  man  of  busi- 
ness, the  woman  who  makes  a  living. 
are  forced  to  meet  the  world,  and  they 
find  relief  in  work.  But  women  of  the 
idle  class,  who  are  shut  up  alone  by 
corroding  convcntio^BMk  have  no  es- 
cape from  themselfe^  even  in 
travel. 

If  work  is  in  itself  helpful,  how  much 
more  so  is  the  ^pending  of  one's  en- 
•i  a  way  that  will  help  others. 
Hut  most  of  all  is  there  tonic  and  balm 
in  the  personal  giving  of  cheer  and  com- 
fort to  those  who.  under  repeated  afflic- 
tions, have  lost  m  ire  than  we  have  our- 
selves. 

A  Visit  from  Jacob  Riis 

One  of  the  f.«  things  I  remember 
in  that  year  is  a  visit  from  Jac  J>  \.  Riis. 
I  had  been  planning  for  two  \r.ir-  that 
our  state  should  have  the  privilege  of 
hearing  him;  now  others  had  taken  up 
the  plan  and  he  was  to  be  with  us  early 
in  the  winter.  Mis  tour  began  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state,  and  wherever 
he  went  people  met  him  with  enthusiasm. 

He  was  to  visit  our  city  last.  Our 
friends  attended  to  the  details  of  pre- 
paring for  his  lecture,  and  he  was  here 
in  our  home  for  a  brief,  bright  space 
that  our  family  can  never  forget. 

"Here,"  we  sa\.  "is  where  he  sat.  on 
this  side  of  the  fire,  when  he  set  the  chil- 
dren on  his  knee,  and  told  them  stories 
of  his  boyhood  in  Denmark,  and  legends 
of  their  heroes."  We  knew  there  were 
none  of  them  braver  than  he,  and  that 
the  little  decoration  of  knighthood  he 
wore,  given  by  the  hand  of  the  Danish 
king,  symbolized  also  what  was  heartily 
accorded  him  l>y  the  loyal  love  of  the 
American  people 

But  we  knew  more— we  were  "receiv- 
ing a  prophet."  and  his  presence  was  a 
benediction. 

Later  in  the  year,  I  do  not  remember 
the  month,  there  came  a  challenge  to  all 
my  powers.  Certain  men  in  Indianapolis 
and  Kvansville  wore  beginning  to  find  out 
that  the  restrictions  of  our  tenement  law 
hampered  them,  and  a  numbef  of  them 
prepared  a  bill  purporting  to  correct  the 
"mistakes"  of  our  law  but  really,  instead, 
taking  all  the  virtue  out  of  it. 

There  was  no  Indiana  Housing  Asso- 
ciation then,  but  Mr.  Cox  did  the  work 
of  president,  boards  and  committees. 
He  always  knew  just  what  needed  to  be 
done,  and  he  s-ii.|.  "Don't  be  unea-> 


Of  course,  we  were  bound  to  see  that 
if  any  bill  were  introduced,  it  should 
really  be  an  improvement  upon  the  old 
law  by  making  it  broader  and  stronger. 
This  meant  that  the  authors  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  should  have  demonstrated  to 
them  just  what  the  effect  of  every 
change  would  be.  There  was  no  one 
in  the  United  States  who  could  do  that 
with  such  authority  and  collusiveness 
as  could  Lawrence  Veiller.  As  secretary 
of  the  National  Housing  Association,  he 
heard  our  call  and  came  out  twice  to 
help  us,  all  the  way  from  New  York, 
spending  many  days  in  slavish  labor  for 
which  Indiana  owes  him  her  profound 
appreciation. 

Noses  and  Eyes  as  Witnesses 

While  he  was  in  Indianapolis  he  made 
a  tour  of  the  slums  of  that  city.  We  took 
with  us  .some  prominent  citizens  and 
a  number  of  reporters,  and  1  had  the 
satisfaction  of  having  the  greatest  hous- 
ing expert  in  this  country,  one  of  the 
foremost  in  the  world,  verify  my  state- 
ments as  to  just  how  bad  those  slums 
were.  But  noses  and  eyes  also  g.iv,- 
conclusive  verification,  and  some  of 
those  who  went  that  day  are  the  bul- 
warks of  our  present  housing  movement. 

All  this  time  Mr.  Cox  had  been  quiet- 
ly busy,  and  the  Civic  Commission  of 
the  Commercial  Club  had  been  made 
aware  of  our  impending  danger.  With 
magnificent  response  they  decreed  a 
banquet  in  Mr.  Veiller's  honor  and  mine, 
at  which  should  be  gathered  representa- 
tive men,  among  them  the  friends  of 
housing  reform  (who  had  grown  to  a 
goodly  company)  and  also  the  framers 
of  the  proposed  dangerous  bill,  so  that 
we  might  cement  our  purposes  with 
pates  and  coffee  and  friendly  discussion. 

The  banquet  was  an  entire  success,  in 
all  the  ways  we  desired.  Sitting  at  the 
head  of  the  tables  with  Mr.  Veil- 
ler, between  President  Miller  and 
I)r.  Wynne,  chairman  of  the  commis- 
sion, I  looked  down  the  long  double 
line  of  men  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude 
for  our  strong  support  and  for  the  dis- 
tinguished honor.  The  strength  of  our 
supi>ort  was  even  more  apparent  in  the 
speeches  that  followed. 

The  next  day  we  got  down  to  business 
at  a  luncheon  of  some  of  the  Commer- 
cial Club  men,  including  Mr.  Cox,  Mr. 
Grout,  and  Mr.  Winterrowd,  then  build- 
ing inspector  of  the  city,  who  is  one  of 
our  main  props.  Architects  and  build- 
ers were  present  at  our  extended  ses- 
sion, when  we  mowed,  reaped,  shocked, 
threshed,  sifted,  ground,  baked,  mas- 
ticated and  digested  every  grain  of  the 
proposed  bill.  Mr.  Veiller  presided. 
Afterward,  he  gathered  up  the  views  of 
the  company  and  took  them  back  to  New 
York,  to  reduce  the  chaos  to  order.  Only 
he  can  tell  of  the  time  and  toil  it  in- 
volved ;  only  those  who  have  taken  a 
hand  in  such  work  can  appreciate  the 
tale  of  it. 
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Our  story  begins  again  with  his  sec- 
ond trip  to  Indianapolis,  when  he  sat 
once  more  in  the  Claypool,  with  Mr. 
Cox  and  me,  and  took  us  through  all  his 
processes,  till  the  words  danced  on  the 
page  and  all  ran  together.  Then  Mr. 
Cox  called  in  the  others  who  were  in- 
terested in  any  changes  that  might  be 
made,  and  we  sat  again  for  morning, 
afternoon  and  night  sessions,  until 
everybody  understood  everything  and  all 
were  agreed. 

There  I  sat,  in  discussion  with  those 
men,  architects,  builders,  real  estate 
men,  lawyers,  doctors,  bankers,  charity 
workers;  with  us  was  the  housing  ex- 
pert who  had  spent  years  of  his  life 
writing,  enforcing,  and  testing  out  tene- 
ment laws.  Yet  angry  landlords  ring  up 
my  'phone,  and  demand  to  know  why  / 
decreed  such  and  such  regulations,  echo- 
ing the  woman  who  exclaimed  vehem- 
ently, "Vat  does  she  mean  by  sich  fool- 
ishness? She'd  better  make  another  law, 
yet" 

It  was  great  to  see  the  masterful  way 
in  which  Mr.  Veiller  met  all  questions, 
drawing  swift  diagrams  to  show  what 
would  happen  if  given  dimensions  were 
changed  to  certain  others,  etc.  Finally, 
no  one  could  ask  any  more  questions, 
and  we  all  shook  hands  and  promised 
to  work  together  for  the  bill  we  had 
agreed  upon,  and  Mr.  Veiller  returned 
to  New  York. 

One  of  the  things  that  makes  this 
meeting  memorable  is  that  here  we  be- 
came acquainted  with  Wilson  B.  Parker, 
of  Indianapolis,  who  represented  the 
state  Association  of  Architects  in  this 
matter.  He  has  ever  since  been  a  -val- 
uable supporter  of  housing  reform,  and 
has  been  of  aid  in  many  trying  hours. 

Another  Effort  for  a  State  Law 

Now,  of  course,  I  should  have  to  go 
back  to  the  Legislature.  There  was  noth- 
ing else  to  do.  How  I  dreaded  a  sec- 
ond term,  fearing  that  it  would  give  me 
the  savor  of  a  professional  lobbyist  or 
a  "crank."  But  here  was  the  oppor- 
tunty  to  try  again  for  a  state  law,  and 
that  was  what  I  had  started  out  to  win, 
what  I  could  never  be  satisfied  without. 
Moreover,  the  architects  who  were  join- 
ing forces  for  the  bill,  expected  me  to 
go  back  to  remedy  the  shortcomings  of 
the  law  of  1909  caused  by  hasty  amend- 
ments that  injured  several  sections. 

Before  the  Legislature  opened,  taking 
my  poster  exhibit,  I  went  up  again  to 
Indianapolis  to  help  Mr.  Cox  rally  our 
forces  and  to  see  that  all  was  ready.  I 
stayed  over  to  see  the  installation  of 
the  new  speaker  of  the  House,  Albert 
J.  Venneman,  from  our  city.  He  had 
been  one  of  our  men's  friendly  visitors, 
and  I  knew  better  than  the  others  what 
justice  every  cause  would  have,  and  re- 
joiced for  his  interest  in  the  poor — 
those  thousands  of  constituents  in  our 
state  whom  our  legislators  so  often  for- 
get that  they  represent. 


Many  of  our  old  friends  were  back  in 
the  Legislature,  and  my  reception  was 
so  cordial  that  it  took  away  my  dread 
of  going  back.  Mr.  McGinnis  was  there 
with  his  beautiful  wife,  and  he  agreed 
to  look  after  our  bill  again  in  the  House. 
Dr.  Foor  was  there,  stronger  and  more 
interested  than  ever,  and  he  was  again 
chairman  of  the  health  committee,  to 
which  our  bill  would  go 'without  doubt. 
Mrs.  Foor  would  be  again  on  the  floor 
in  the  same  capacities  as  before. 

Senator  Cox's  term  had  expired,  but 
he  was  there  every  moment  he  could 
spare,  and,  though  Mrs.  Cox  had  less 
occasion  to  come,  she  was  present  when- 
ever possible  to  cheer  me  on.  I  never 
saw  them  together  without  a  whimsical 
wish  that  I  could  have  just  such  a  wife, 
to  be  so  interested  in  my  work  and  to 
help  in  the  special  way  that  women  can ! 
Two  other  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
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Senator    from    Evansville,    who    had 

charge   of   the   tenement   bill   in 

the  Senate  in  1911. 

Ham  L.  Taylor,  had  apartments  at  the 
Claypool.  It  was  his  record  as  attorney 
general  of  Indiana  a  short  time  before 
that  gave  me  the  greatest  pride  in  quot- 
ing his  opinions  on  housing  reform.  As 
for  Mrs.  Taylor,  and  all  that  her  friend- 
ship has  meant  to  me,  it  needs  some  other 
words  than  prose  to  tell.  At  the  hotel 
where  many  friends  of  the  last  session 
were  at  home,  we  gathered  all  our  forces, 
made  our  plans  and  our  war  maps,  and 
prepared  for  the  struggle  before  us. 

I  was  'impatient  to  have  our  bill  in- 
troduced before  a  rush  of  bills  began; 
but  some  of  the  parties  to  the  bill  began 
to  haggle  over  little  points,  and  we  were 
delayed  until  well  into  the  session.  As 
a  result,  I  received  word  from  Dr.  Foor 
that  our  friends  feared  it  was  too  late 
to  get  the  bill  through,  and  thought  best 
not  to  report  it  out  of  the  committee 


and  run  the  risk  of  having  it  defeated. 
Counting  over  our  friends  and  forces, 
I  felt  confident  that  we  could  win.  I 
took  the  next  train  to  Indianapolis.  Call- 
ing our  old  and  new  adherents  together, 
Mr.  Cox  and  I  arranged  for  a  commit- 
tee hearing.  Mr.  Parker  was  there  and 
spoke  strongly  for  the  state  Association 
of  Architects;  Dr.  C.  S.  Woods,  repre- 
senting the  local  Board  of  Health,  Mr. 
Grout,  representing  the  needs  of  the 
charities,  and  many  others,  were  there. 

But  we  might  have  spared  our  array 
of  forces.  "There's  no  need  to  present 
any  arguments,"  said  one  of  the  com- 
mittee. "We  have  gone  over  the  bill 
and  understand  it  and  are  in  favor  of 
it.  All  I  want  to  know  is  whether  Mrs. 
Bacon  is  satisfied  with  the  bill — if  it 
will  do  what  she  wants  for  the  poor." 

That  was  certainly  a  great  mark  of 
confidence,  but  a  still  greater  one  was 
to  follow. 

The  bill  was  reported  out  at  once,  and, 
to  save  the  time  we  had  wasted  in  de- 
lays, the  leaders  of  the  House,  both  ma- 
jority and  minority,  finding  a  strong  ma- 
jority for  the  bill,  put  it  through  its  sec- 
ond and  third  readings,  under  suspension 
of  the  rules.  It  was  all  over  in  five 
minutes,  before  I  realized  what  they 
were  doing.  It  fairly  took  my  breath ! 
The  papers  said  it  was  a  "monument" 
to  my  efforts.  I  didn't  know  then  what 
the  monument  would  be  used  for,  or 
what  inscription  would  be  written  on  it 
by  the  Senate.  For  the  Senate  was  yet 
to  try  out. 

The  Bill  in  the  Senate 

Now  we  found  Senator  Cox's  knowl- 
edge of  men  and  of  legislative  methods 
invaluable.  Moreover,  his  clean  strong 
record  gave  him  great  influence  with 
men  of  all  parties. 

We  had  chosen  Senator  Edgar  Durre, 
from  Evansville,  to  take  charge  of  the 
bill  in  the  Senate.  Although  his  party 
was  now  in  the  minority,  and  our  strong- 
est enemies  were  on  the  majority  side, 
we  felt  that  Senator  Durre,  with  his  ex- 
ceptional ability,  was  a  match  for  any 
dozen  ordinary  men.  Besides,  from  his 
previous  experience,  he  understood  the 
subject  better  than  the  others  could. 

There  was  little  appearance  of  opposi- 
tion at  first,  but  the  bill  showed  an  omin- 
ous tendency  to  stick  in  the  mill  between 
the  two  Houses.  Finally  Mrs.  Foor  and 
I  read  a  perfect  proof,  and  my  own 
hands  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor, in  the  presence  of  the 
clerk.  Promptly  and  smoothly  it  went 
through  two  readings,  and  then  stuck 
fast. 

I  had  been  warned,  on  our  entrance  to 
the  Senate,  that  we  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  a  state  law,  but  every 
poll  showed  a  good  majority  in  our 
favor.  The  men  from  my  own  district 
were  "solid"  for  the  bill,  and  helped 
strongly.  Our  friends  in  the  House  came 
in  and  helped,  and  Senator  Durre  threw 
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all  his  strength  and  energy  into  the  fight. 
Mr.  Cox  took  almost  the  same  part  as  if 
still  a  member.  Besides  this,  I  inter- 
viewed every  one  of  the  men  myself. 
We  kept  constant  note  of  friends  or 
foes -or  "doubtfuls"  on  our  legislative 
directories,  comparing  notes  as  we  made 
progress.  And  from  day  to  day  a  ma- 
jority showed  in  our  favor. 

But  we  did  not  dream  to  what  lengths 
the  opposition  would  go.  Stronger  and 
more  determined,  the  same  vicious  lobby 
was  there  again.  It  was  made  up  of  many 
elements,  and  exhibited  a  welding  of 
powerful  interests,  both  inside  and  out 
of  the  Legislature. 

There  were  men  who  made  trips  from 
their  home  towns  to  fight  the  bill  with 
various  weapons.  Some  sent  their  law- 
yers or  agents.  There  were  wealthy  men 
in  the  lobby  who  owned  rows  and  blocks 
of'  rotting  tenements.  Some  of  them 
were  prominent  in  the  church  and  re- 
spected in  society  in  their  own  towns, 
and  the  people  there  were  surprised  later 
to  learn  of  their  tenements  and  their  op- 
position to  our  bill.  There  were  others 
whose  infamies  were  as  reeking  as  their 
hovels,  whose  names  are  odorous,  not 
only  in  their  own  city,  but  through  all 
the  border,  for  intrigues  and  frauds  and 
deeds  of  violence. 

"The  Powers  of  Darkness"  I  have 
called  this  element,  but  the  powers  were 
all  allied, — brilliant  brain,  giant  strength, 
and  cunning  hand,  all  worked  together 
in  the  dark  to  carry  out  purely  selfish 
ends,  with  no  thought  of  the  interest  of 
the  state. 

And  here  were  the  friends  of  the  state 
arrayed  more  strongly  than  ever,  the 
state  Board  of  Health,  the  state  Board 
of  Charities  and  Correction,  local  chari- 
ties of  the  whole  state,  the  press  of  the 
state, — all  calling  with  one  voice  for  the 
law,  with  the  state  Association  of  Archi- 
tects, and  many  leaders  of  public 
thought  besides  standing  for  its  need 
and  its  fairness.  And  the  only  argu- 
ments urged  against  the  bill  were  those 
of  the  expense  and  inconvenience  it 
caused  the  landlord  or  the  builder! 
Yet  we  were  asking  only  for  decencies 
and  necessities  of  safety  and  sanitation. 

As  in  1909,  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  openly  avowed  their 
tenements.  Others  denied  having  any, 
and  we  wondered  at  their  opposition. 
But  when  I  visited  their  home  towns 
later,  I  had  the  Court  House  records 
investigated  to  see  what  property  they 
or  their  relatives  owned;  and  when  I 
went  out  with  the  charity  workers  of 
the  place,  I  stumbled  accidentally  into 
some  of  their  tenements, — the  worst  in 
the  town ! 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  en- 
countered these  men,  personally,  in  any 
unpleasant  way.  True,  there  was  one 
Shadow  ever  at  my  heels  as  before,  but 
I  was  always  accorded  personal  courtesy 
ind  respect.  I  was  thankful  for  the 
ethics  of  the  Legislature  that  pre>rented 


personalities,  and  was  careful  to  be  as 
fair  and  considerate  in  turn.  Naturally, 
my  name  was  never  mentioned  and  "the 
author  of  the  bill"  meant  Senator 
Durre. 

Once,  however,  with  significant  em- 
phasis, one  of  the  opposition  declared 
that  "it  was  not  fair  that  one  will  should 
dominate  the  Legislature."  In  a  flash 
Senator  Durre  leaped  to  his  feet.  "My 
will  is  not  dominating  this  Legislature," 
he  declared. 

The  lobby  would  have  been  surprised 
to  know  how  much  of  their  doings  came 
to  us  unsought.  What  was  promised  in 
saloons,  what  was  plotted  in  cafes  or 
even  in  private  apartments,  came 
straight  to  us  from  a  myriad  sources. 
The  walls  had  both  ears  and  eyes,  and 
more  'little  birds"  chirped 'in  formation 
than  ever  broke  woodland  silence.  But 
it  all  served  only  to  make  us  aware  how 
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powerful  were  our  enemies,  and  to  warn 
us  of  the  lengths  to  which  they  were 
willing  to  go. 

It  was  a  disappointment  to  me  that 
the  labor  unions  were  too  absorbed  in  a 
child  labor  bill  to  give  any  attention  to 
the  housing  bill.  I  had  secured,  through 
a  friend,  a  resolution  from  the  National 
Alliance  of  Labor,  endorsing  housing  re- 
form, and  hoped  that  the  working  men 
would  realize  that  this  law  was  meant 
to  improve  their  own  living  conditions. 
But  they  did  not  seem  to  grasp  the  idea 
very  generally  then,  and  many  of  them 
do  not  now. 

It  is  worthy  of  record  here  that  twice 
during  that  session  I  was  given  the 
very  unusual  privilege  of  opening  the 
Senate  with  prayer.  This,  in  itself,  is 
enough  to  show  that  the  evidences  of 
confidence  of  the  last  session  were  again 
renewed. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the  de- 


tails of  that  session.  Trip  after  trip  I 
made,  home  and  back  again,  waiting  for 
the  bill  to  come  to  its  third  reading.  It 
was  a  bad  winter.  Snow  storms  delayed 
the  trains,  and  I  was  sick  half  the  time 
from  exposure  in  icy  sleepers  and  from 
going  to  and  from  the  State  House  in 
sleet  or  rain.  But  even  when  I  got  up 
out  of  bed  to  go,  in  response  to  tele- 
grams, the  family  only  cheered  me 
on  and  helped  me  to  start.  They 
knew  how  much  it  meant.  I  remember 
my  mother's  disgust  at  the  "stupid"  men 
who  couldn't  see  the  need  of  a  state  law. 
Kven  the  maid  was  glad  to  contribute 
her  very  important  part,  and  the  chil- 
dren cheerfully  volunteered,  "We'll  pray 
for  the  bill  every  night."  There  was 
one,  too,  who  was  ready  to  pray,  pay 
and  fight.  Why  shouldn't  a  woman 
dare,  with  such  backing? 

If  we  could  only  have  fought!  But 
we  worked,  watched  and  waited,  waited 
in  an  unending  nightmare  of  difficulties 
and  delays.  The  end  of  the  session  was 
at  hand,  and  our  bill  had  not  yet  been 
allowed  to  come  to  its  third  reading. 
Four  times  it  had  been  made  a  special 
order,  and  four  times  the  rules  had  been 
set  aside,  and  the  order  broken,  on  the 
plea  of  the  precedence  of  party  measures 
still  unfinished.  And  still  a  poll  showed 
a  good  majority  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

"I'm  tired  of  this  guerilla  warfare, 
this  being  struck  in  the  back  by  some- 
one hiding  in  the  dark,"  thundered 
Senator  Durre.  "I  dare  you  to  come 
out  and  fight  in  the  open,  and  let  the 
bill  go  to  a  vote  now." 

The  last  day  came,  and  our  friends 
in  the  Senate  rallied  for  a  last  charge. 
Senator  Durre  fasted  that  day.  He 
made  me  think  of  a  lion  who  was  being 
made  ready  for  human  flesh,  as  he  paced 
the  aisles  with  his  jaw  squarely  set,  and 
red  lightning  in  his  eye. 

The  panic  rush  of  the  last  business 
swept  over  the  Senate  all  day.  At  the 
end  of  the  day  we  got  a  hearing.  • 

"Every  cause  and  every  interest  has 
had  its  hearing  in  this  Senate,"  de- 
clared Senator  Tilden,  "but  the  cause  of 
the  poor  has  been  pushed  off  until  the 
last  hour."  - 

"It  is  asked  why  there  are  not  more 
here  insisting  upon  this  bill,"  said  Sen- 
ator Halleck.  "Those  who  need  the  bill 
most  cannot  come.  They  are  sick  and 
weak,  poor  and  ignorant.  They  do  not 
know  how  to  protect  themselves,  and 
cannot  afford  to  come." 

Senator  Carleton,  our  other  home 
senator,  pleaded  eloquently  for  the  chil- 
dren in  our  cities.  There  seemed  at  last 
to  be  hope  of  getting  a  vote,  but  time 
came  for  adjournment,  and  we  had  to 
wait  till  the  evening  session. 

It  was  the  last  night  now,  and 
the  lion  was  loose  and  swept  the 
whole  jungle  before  him.  Those  who 
heard  Senator  Durre's  ringing,  sting- 
ing speech  still  remember  it.  Men 
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said  that  not  in  years  had  such 
oratory  been  heard  in  that  Legislature. 

Can  I  ever  forget  that  scene !  The 
Senate  Chamber  was  packed  with  those 
who  were  anxious  about  the  final  fate 
of  different  measures.  My  friends 
pressed  to  the  rail.  I  saw  Mrs.  Cox  and 
the  children,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor,  and 
many  others,  for  the  Architects'  Asso- 
ciation had  adjourned  its  session  to  come 
over  and  help  us.  The  House  finished 
its  business  and  adjourned,  and  many  of 
these  men  came  in  to  help  in  our  fight. 
Everything  was  confusion ;  men  were 
tired  and  excited,  and  the  rules  were  re- 
laxed. The  opposing  lobby  boldly  walk- 
ed the  Senate  floor,  and  our  men  called 
me  inside  the  rail  upon  the  floor  also 
with  Mr.  Cox-  and  the  others. 

After  Senator  Durre's  speech  there 
was  a  sharp  skirmish  of  discussion,  and 
the  bill  went  to  a  vote.  How  anxiously 
we  counted  over  our  men !  Two  of 
them  were  sick  and  absent.  A  few, 
thinking  the  fight  was  hopeless,  had 
gone.  There  were  some  members  who 
had  dodged  every  vote  on  our  bill,  and 
they  had  slipped  out  into  the  corridor. 

One  man  refused  to  vote  at  all,  be- 
cause, he  said,  "he'd  never  seen  a  tene- 
ment, and  wouldn't  know  one  if  he  saw 
one,  and  he  wasn't  going  to  vote  about 
something  that  he  knew  nothing  about." 

The  voting  went  on.  Mr.  Cox,  with 
his  brows  bent,  was  keeping  tally.  I 
couldn't.  Thud,  thud — like  clods  on  my 
coffin  fell  every  "no."  But  "aye,"  aye," 
— I  knew,  by  the  light  on  the  faces  of 
those  around  me,  that  we  had  won.  Mr. 
Cox  showed  me  the  tally — 26  to  16. 
(There  were  50  members,  and  we  had 
to  have  26.)  There  was  applause  and 
cheers,  that  the  gavel  could  not  quiet. 
Before  it  died  away  we  had  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  engrossing  room  to  have  the 
bill  ready  for  the  governor's  signature 
by  midnight. 

"But  why  don't  they  announce  the 
vote?'.'  we  asked  each  other.  My 
friends,  the  senators,  who  had  worked 
and  helped,  and  all  the  others  crowded 
around  with  congratulations.  "It  seems 
too  good  to  be  true,"  I  said.  "I'm 
afraid  to  accept  congratulations  until 
the  vote  is  announced." 

The  Final  Vote 

The  opposing  lobby  had  gathered  in  a 
knot  by  the  desk.  We  waited  an  hour 
amidst  the  confusion  of  the  last  night 
while  members  were  packing  up  their 
belongings  to  leave.  Finally,  there  was 
an  uproar.  A  man  had  been  found,  by 
searching  the  cloak  rooms,  who  was  will- 
ing to  change  his  vote.  The  majority 
was  changed  to  25,  with  17  opposing, 
and  the  bill  was  lost !  Lost ! 

In  our  dismay  we  tried  vainly  to  get 
another  vote  for  our  side.  Then  we 
asked  to  see  the  roll,  for  some  one  told 
us  there  had  been  another  change. 

It  was  gone ! 

There   was   a   murmur  of   anger   and 


disapproval  from  the  audience.  Hands 
beckoned  from  the  rear.  Suggestions 
were  called  to  us  in  excited  voices.  Too 
late !  No  appeal  would  have  been  heard 
while  the  opposition  had  such  power. 
The  vote  had  been  promptly  announc- 
ed, and  the  Senate  adjourned. 

Now  there  was  a  different  scene. 
With  words  and  looks,  of  sympathy, 
my  friends  crowded  about.  Among  them 
were  reporters  from  the  papers  that  had 
given  such  strong  support.  "It  shan't 
happen  again.  We  won't  let  it,"  they 
said. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  be 
game,  nothing  to  say  but  "thank  you," 
and  "goodbye."  The  Coxes  took  me 
back  to  the  hotel,  with  a  sympathy  that 
spared  me  words.  It  was  my  first  de- 
feat, and  I  had  not  dreamed  how  bitter 
it  could  taste.  But  when  dear  Mrs.  Cox 
put  her  motherly  arms  about  me  in  a 
close  embrace  I  felt  a  sudden  release 
from  the  grip  of  a  hurt  too  deep  for 
tears. 

Defeated  but  not  Discouraged 

It  was  one  o'clock  when  I  crept  into 
bed,  faint  and  numb  and  chilled.  But 
I  could  not  sleep,  'for  every  time  I  shut 
my  eyes  I  saw  those  faces  I  had  watched 
so  long  and  anxiously.  I  can  see  them 
now,  some  with  a  determined  scowl,  two 
with  a  leering  smile  of  triumph,  one 
face  aflame,  and  the  others— for  weeks 
I  saw  them  in  the  dark. 

I  could  see  the  packed  room,  and 
over  and  over  again  a  shuddering  seized 
me  at  the  thought  of  the  public  ordeal. 
For  the  first  time,  I  wondered  if  any 
one  were  called  upon  to  make  that  ex- 
treme sacrifice  of  one's  inmost  self. 

At  last,  weariness  overcame  me  and 
I  slept  a  few  hours.  Early,  in  the  gray 
of  the  morning,  I  left  the  capital  in  a 
drizzling  rain,  having  snatched  a  bite  of 
breakfast  at  the  station  lunch  counter. 

Seated  on  the  train  I  opened  the  morn- 
ing paper  and  actually  laughed  to  see 
the  tragic  account  of  our  fight.  "Sen- 
ator triumphs  over  frail  little  woman," 
was  the  headline.  There  was  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  whole  thing,  giv- 
ing the  vote  of  the  senators,  and  a  dra- 
matic story  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
roll.  But  there  had  not  been  any 
"glisten  of  tears"  in  my  eyes.  I  want 
that  understood.  I  smiled  again  as  I 
thought  of  the  ultimate  effect  of  this 
defeat  upon  the  housing  movement 
throughout  the  state.  Sympathy  was 
strong  for  us,  as  the  paper  showed, 
and  I  felt  that  this  defeat  would  give 
just  the  touch  of  sympathy  and  interest 
the  cause  needed. 

Our  women's  clubs,  too,  I  felt  sure, 
would  resent  it  as  the  press  had  done. 
And  the  state  Board  of  Health  would 
go  on  with  the  work,  I  had  reason  to 
believe.  And  after  all  we  had  still  our 
law  of  1909  for  two  cities.  Already  my 
light  Irish  heart  was  coming  to  the  top. 
Ah-h !  "Beneath  the  bludgeonings  of 


fate,  my  head  is  bloody  but  unbowed,"  I 
repeated  to  myself  with  relish,  and  a 
grim  smile.  But  something  better  than 
stoicism  had  been  in  my  mind  all  the 
while.  It  was  the  thought  of  the  "char- 
iots and  horsemen  of  fire"  on  all  the 
heights  round  about  me.  I  was  as  sure 
of  them  as  ever. 

Before  the  train  pulled  out  of  Indian- 
apolis I  had  formulated  another  plan 
of  campaign  for  1913,  that  I  felt  sure 
must  win. 

The  miles  clicked  away.  The  cab 
rushed  me  home.  The  family  was  at 
the  door — four  little  arms  were  around 
my  neck,  and  the  last  of  that  deepest 
hurt  was  gone. 

There  isn't  much  that  one's  friends 
can  say  after  a  defeat. 

"But  it  will  come,  in  the  Lord's  own 
time,  when  He  is  ready,"  some  said. 

"No,  His  time  is  when  we  are  ready," 
I  told  them,  perhaps  a  little  impa- 
tiently. 

Just  as  I  had  surmised,  the  press  of 
the  state  took  up  the  cause.  None  were 
more  gallant  than  our  own  home  papers, 
and  I  say  it  with  a  deep  feeling  of  grati- 
tude. Interviewers  came  from  maga- 
zines, too,  scenting  a  "story,"  though, 
as  we  had  been  defeated,  I  felt  there 
was  nothing  to  tell.  They  wanted  to 
know  about  the  campaign  of  1909,  but 
that  was  all  over  and  done  with.  I  was 
interested  in  the  articles  that  followed, 
for  they  all  helped  the  cause  tremend- 
ously, but  they  always  seemed  to  me  like 
accounts  of  some  other  woman,  and  I 
read  them  with  an  odd,  impersonal  feel- 
ing, wondering  what  she  was  like.  But 
the  stories  agreed  on  two  particulars. 
She  was  "frail",  and  she  was  "persist- 
ent !" 

Women's  Clubs  to  the  Rescue 

And  now  another  force  came  forward 
with  support — an  army  with  banners, 
the  state  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
and  at  the  head  of  it,  Grace  Julian 
Clarke.  We  call  her  that  in  Indiana, 
with  pride  and  loving  emphasis.  Daugh- 
ter of  George  W.  Julian,  the  statesman, 
scholar  and  orator,  she  belongs  on  the 
pedestal  which  our  state  accords  her. 
Lecturer  and  writer,  if  she  were  a  book, 
it  would  be  a  classic.  This  divinity  met 
me  several  times  in  the  gloomy  cor- 
ridors of  the  State  House  and  poured 
ichor  into  my  heart  on  the  days  when 
Saturn  warred  against  the  fiery  Mars 
and  the  two  blazing  suns  of  my  horo- 
scope. Now  she  came  with  more  than 
ichor.  The  women  of  the  federation 
were  incensed  at  my  defeat.  The  whole 
federation  was  to  know  all  about  it,  the 
leaders  had  decided,  and  to  resent  it 
properly.  It  was  planned  that  I  should 
speak  before  them  at  district  conven- 
tions and  other  meetings  throughout  the 
state. 

So,  then,  there  was  another  line  to 
add  to  the  inscription  upon  the  "monu- 
ment" of  my  triumph  in  the  House.  The 
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Senate  had  written  upon  it  "Here  lies 
the  tenement  bill,  slain,  1911."  Under 
this  the  women  of  the  federation  were 
to  write,  "Awaiting  the  resurrection." 
It  was  June  when  I  went  to  Lake 
\Vinona  to  speak  to  the  women's  clubs 
at  a  summer  session,  and  there  the  fed- 
eration opened  its  arms  to  me  and  took 
me  in.  The  instant  I  set  foot  inside 
their  circle  I  realized  something  unusual 
in  the  atmosphere.  It  was  the  "federa- 
tion spirit" — a  reality,  not  a  name — the 
spirit  of  unselfish  love  and  interest  in 
each  other,  and  it  radiated  and  kindled 
all  about  me.  I  could  never  tell  them 
all  their  cordial  welcome  meant  to  me, 
but  I  felt  like  one  who  had  been  strug- 
gling up  a  steep  mountain  path,  battling 
with  a  heavy  snow-storm,  and  who 
came,  cold  and  weary,  to  a  place  where 
there  was  warmth,  food,  shelter  and 
friends. 

"Federation" 

True,  I  had  warm  friends  and  helpers 
here  and  there  all  over  the  state;  but 
our  forces  were  scattered,  some  too  far 
to  help.  Here  was  a  united  body,  per- 
fectly organized.  "Federation" — there 
is  strength  in  the  very  name. 

I  had  never  had  time  to  be  a  club 
woman,  and  this  first  close  view  was 
a  revelation.  Where  were  the  club 
women  I  had  read  about,  whose  pro- 
grams skipped  from  applique  to  Xingu? 

Here  were  practical  women,  telling 
what  their  clubs  had  done  that  year  in 
the  way  of  study  and  civic  work.  Here 
were  farmer's  wives,  women  of  wealth, 
women  who  worked  for  a  living;  col- 
lege women,  and  women  who  had  come 
into  the  clubs  for  the  very  purpose  of 
getting  educational  advantages  that 
they  had  been  denied.  Each  one  could 
teach  the  others  out  of  her  own  ex- 
perience, and  their  range  was  deep  and 
wide. 

Sitting  near  the  front,  at  the  first  ses- 
sion. I  turned  to  a  quiet  little  woman 
beside  me,  asking,  "Tell  me  who  all 
these  women  are,  and  what  they  have 
done."  She  began  with  pride  to  tell  of 
all  those  who  were  prominent  in  the 
National  Federation.  There  was  Grace 
Julian  Clarke,  president  of  the  Indiana 
federation.  The  lady  presiding,  Mrs. 
Edwin  Knapp,  was  one  of  the  leading 
spirits  in  our  federation.  There  was 
Mrs.  Melville  Johnson,  a  member  of  the 
Art  C'ommittee  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion; Mrs.  Kinsey,  one  of  our  pioneer 
club  women. 

But  who  was  this,  just  come  to  the 
platform?  A  bright,  eager  little  woman 
whose  voice  rang  clear  and  strong  and 
whose  presence  radiated  energy?  Every 
one  roused.  It  seemed  as  if  suddenly 
more  windows  had  been  let  into  the 
rdom,  and  a  fresh  western  breeze  were 
blowing  through.  "That  is  Mrs.  Olaf 
Gtildlin."  I  was  told.  At  that  time  she 
was  chairman  of  the  Home  Economics 
mittee  of  the  National  Federation, 


and  was  known  all  over  the  United 
States  for  the  important  work  she  had 
done  in  putting  home  economics  into 
schools  as  well  as  clubs. 

Well,  truly,  I  thought,  Indiana  has 
a  good  share  in  the  national  work.  We 
are  something  more  than  a  political  pivot 
and  a  center  of  population. 

As  one  by  one  of  the  different  clubs 
contributed  their  part  to  the  discussion, 
it  seemed  to  me  as  if  chord  after  chord 
had  been  struck  upon  a  great  harp, 
whose  strings  were  all  attuned.  It  was 
a  clear,  high  strain  of  noble  harmonies. 

And  then  I  spoke,  and  twanged  a 
harsh,  deep  chord  that  gave  a  new  note 
they  had  never  heard  before.  Although 
the  federation  had  studied  social  and  in- 
dustrial conditions, ^^l|tted  to  child 
labor  and  the  work  of  women,  and  had 
gone  conscientioti>Iy  into  these  move- 
ments, they  had  nut  yet  turned  their  gaze 
upon  the  hovels  and  tenements  where 
so  many  of  these  working  women  and 
children  live. 

Carrying  the  Message 

1  t-.ld  them  "A  Tale  of  the  Tene- 
ments," a  true  and  simple  story  of  life 
in  the  slums  of  our  Indiana  towns,  and 
made  it  just  as  bare  and  sordid  and 
miserable  as  I  found  it,  in  plain  speech, 
for  there  was  no  need  for  eloquence. 
They  could  see,  those  clear-eyed  women, 
that  not  education,  not  culture,  not  music 
or  art,  not  even  Home  Economics,  could 
ever  penetrate  to  those  darkened  places, 
where  cleanliness  was  difficult,  and  sani- 
tation impossible,  where  decency  was 
often  barred,  and  life  too  often  bestial. 

They  grasped  at  once  the  lesson  in 
"race  solidarity,"  the  danger  to  their 
own  children  in  the  schools,  the  neu- 
tralizing of  the  best  endeavors  of  their 
clubs  in  civic  work  by  the  demoralizing 
influence  of  those  classes  to  whom  their 
culture  could  never  "filter  down."  They 
had  gone  to  great  lengths  and  ample 
breadths  of  endeavor;  now  they  were 
ready  to  go  to  the  depths,  in  their  mas- 
sive effort  for  humanity. 

I  had  noticed  that  the  home  and  the 
child  were  the  two  great  themes  about 
which  most  of  their  thought  centered. 
The  contrast  of  their  homes  and  their 
children  with  the  unsanctified  "homes" 
of  the  slums  an-I  the  children  of  the  poor 
was  more  than  their  mother  hearts  could 
bear,  and  they  sat  for  a  moment  hushed 
when  I  closed.  I  remember  then  with 
what  quiet  dignity  Mrs.  Knapp  arose, 
and  with  skillful  touch  swept  the  harp 
so  that  it  seemc'I  as  if  one  great  chord — 
now  with  its  lowest  note  vibrating — 
shook  the  room,  as  the  women  rose  and 
pledged  support  to  the  housing  move- 
ment. 

Yet  another  experience  was  waiting 
for  me  among  those  hills  that  demands 
its  place  in  this  story. 

The  State  Bar  Association  was  in 
session  at  Winona  at  the  same  time,  and 
my  good  friends  in  that  association 


planned  that  I  should  address  their  con- 
vention on  the  housing  law.  Of  course, 
nothing  could  have  been  more  oppor- 
tune, and  I  was  happy  to  do  it,  for  I 
felt  it  would  mean  much  to  the  cause. 
But  to  think  of  making  an  extemporane- 
ous address  to  such  a  body,  and  on  law  ! 

It  gave  me  confidence  to  be  escorted 
to  the  platform  and  introduced  by  my 
dear  friend,  Judge  Timothy  E.  Howard, 
who  is  one  of  our  ex-judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  revered  throughout 
the  state.  But  I  must  confess  that  as 
I  stood  upon  the  platform  and  looked 
down  into  the  grave  and  expectant  faces 
of  our  supreme  judges,  ex-attorney  gen- 
erals and  others  of  our  brilliant  and 
distinguished  members  of  the  state  bar. 
for  a  moment  my  breath  deserted  me. 
and  only  the  presence  of  my  friend  and 
his  confidence  in  my  ability  gave  me 
courage  to  proceed. 

During  the  summer  and  early  fall  I 
spoke  to "  a  number  of  the  federated 
clubs.  The 'leaders  of  the  federation 
opened  the  way  for  me  to  bring  tin- 
matter  of  housing  reform  to  all  the 
women  of  the  state,  and  plans  were 
made,  also,  for  special  lectures,  along 
the  line  of  my  travel,  in  churches,  to 
charities  circles,  etc. 

Club  Achievements 
In  October  <hc  federation  convened 
for  its  annual  session  in  Indianapolis 
and  I  had  a  chance  to  see  it  in  its  full 
glory.  If  I  had  needed  any  proof  that 
the  club  women  of  the  romancers  was 
either  a  myth,  or  long  ago  extinct,  I 
should  have  had  it  in  the  reports  that 
showed  what  each  club  had  done  through 
the  year.  I  sat  and  listened  with  deep 
interest  as  the  thirteen  districts  gave 
their  statements,  and  these  are  some  of 
the  things  they  reported: 

a  "swat-thc-fly"  campaign 

red  cross  stamp  sales 

social  centers  established 

rest  rooms  opened  for  working  girls 

school  gardens 

fight  for  pure  water  supply 

clean-up  days 

special    course    of    home    economics 

lectures 

•.tblishment       of       parent-teachers' 

clubs 
home  gardens 

One  district  reported  a  civic  depart- 
ment which  had  a  municipal  committee 
appointed  to  serve  three  months  and  at- 
tend meetings  of  the  council.  The  same 
department  had  also  an  ordinance  com- 
mittee whose  duty  it  was  to  formulate 
and  push  the  passage  of  needed  ordin- 
ances. The  committee  had  been  looking 
after  public  sanitation,  the  beautifying 
of  the  river  bank,  and  the  care  of  the 
city  garbage. 

After  these  reports  came  others  tell- 
ing of  the  progress  of  child-labor  work, 
which  harl  engrossed  the  federation  that 
year.  Then  a  committee  on  forestry 
and  waterways  reported. 

[Continued  on  page  382.} 
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Commemorating  the  1 5Oth 

Anniversary  of  the 
Founding  of  the  City 


BY  CHARLOTTE  RUMBOLD 

SECRETARY  PUBLIC 
RECREATION  COMMITTEE 


TO  readers  of  THE  SURVEY,  the 
significance  of  the  Pageant  and 
Masque  of   St.   Louis   is  that   a 
group  of  citizens  tried  a  daring 
experiment  and  succeeded.    Citizens  first 
and  artists  secondarily,  they,  are  not  the 
type  to  stage  "Big  Shows"  just  for  the 
show's  sake.    They  tried  to  arouse  a  city 
of  800,000  people  to  a  sense  of  its  sol- 
idarity, to  a  sense  of  the  possibility  of 
infinite  achievement  by  a  community  un- 
der the  spell  of  a  unifying  idealism. 

And  they  succeeded.  They  proved  that 
though  democracy  may  never  have  been 
tried,  it  is  not  an  academic  abstraction 
but  a  workable  hypothesis,  and  they 
proved  it  through  the  age-long  appeal  to 
Art. 

I  am  not  going  to  explain  that  the 
stage  was  eight  hundred  or  more  feet 
long  and  two  hundred  wide.  I  shall  omit 
the  number  of  board  feet  in  the  sound- 
ing-screen and  the  acreage  of  the  dress- 
ing-tents. These  things  will  all  be  print- 
ed in  the  official  book  which  the  St. 
Louis  Pageant  Drama  Association  will 
issue.  And  beyond  the  statement  that 
the  pageant  was  written  and  produced  by 
Thomas  Wood  Stevens,  with  the  music 
written  by  E.  R.  Kroeger  and  Noel  Poep- 
ping,  that  the  book  of  the  masque  was 
written  by  Percy  MacKaye,  the  music  by 
Frederick  Converse  and  the  masque  pro- 
duced by  Joseph  Lindon  Smith,  I  shall 
not  say  anything  of  the  dramatic  or 
musical  side  of  the  great  production. 

The  pageant  was  a  fairly  accurate  re- 
production of  certain  incidents  of  the 
history  of  St.  Louis.  The  masque  was 
a  symbolic  interpretation  of  that  history 

'The  request  for  this  article  for  THE 
SURVEY  was  an  additional  task  transferred 
to  the  writer  on  very  short  notice,  and  in 
consequence  apologies  are  offered  for  the 
rather  unconnected  style  of  narrative.  The 
more  poetical  parts,  which  are  obviously  not 
the  writer's,  are  taken  bodily  from  some  of 
the  local  papers,  notably  from  Reedy's 
Mirror.— C.  R. 
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closing  with  the  city's  aspiration  for  the 
future. 

Last  summer,  a  handful  of  people 
decided  that  the  city  was  ripe  for  a  new 
expression  of  its  pride  in  past  achieve- 
ments and  its  hope  for  a  solution  of  its 
present  problem.  Strong  in  the  faith 
that  if  people  play  together,  they  will 
work  together,  and  in  the  knowledge 
that  a  beautiful  expression  of  an  ideal 
increases  many-fold  the  power  of  that 
ideal,  they  determined  to  put  to  the 
touch  their  faith  in  the  city's  inherent 
capacity  for  united  action. 

The  mayor  of  the  city  gave  enthu- 
siastic assent  to  the  plans  of  the  com- 
mittee which  waited  on  him,  and  the 
first  meeting  of  the  organizations  called 
upon  to  participate  was  held  in  his  office 
in  the  city  hall.  A  call  had  been  sent 
to  every  business,  political,  social,  ar- 
tistic, national,  and  religious  organiza- 
tion in  the  city,  explaining  the  purpose 
of  the  meeting  and  asking  the  appoint- 
ment of  delegates.  The  response  was 
so  unexpectedly  large  as  to  give  assur- 
ance of  the  democracy  of  the  undertak- 
ing from  the  very  first. 


The  organization  of  committees  was 
taken  in  hand  at  once.  Among  them,  of 
course,  the  committees  on  finance,  on 
production,  organization  and  publicity, 
were  the  most  important.  On  these 
committees  and  the  others  later  appoint- 
ed were  persons,  not  only  of  every  .na- 
tionality, profession,  trade,  religion  and 
social  status,  but  from  every  ward  and 
precinct  of  the  city.  With  the  idea  of 
democracy  continually  in  mind  the  ex- 
ecutive organization  took  especial  care 
that  no  section  of  the  city,  no  group  of 
people  should  be  omitted  from  the  ad- 


ministrative committees,  from  the  cast  or 
from  the  financial  campaign.  In  a  de- 
mocracy one  pays  for  what  one  gets, 
and  knows  when  one  pays. 

The  productions  committee  was  or- 
ganized into  sub-committees  on  book, 
music,  cast,  costumes,  properties,  danc- 
ing, lighting  and  wiring,  stage  manage- 
ment, stage  setting,  and  auditorium.  In 
every  committee,  care  was  exercised 
that  everyone  who  had  some  talent  to 
offer  should  have  an  opportunity  to  give 
of  his  best  for  the  city.  The  chorus  of 
750  voices  was  gathered  from  German 
singing  societies,  church  choirs,  public 
and  parochial  schools;  and  any  indivi- 
dual who  applied,  even  though  belonging 
•to  none  of  these,  had  his  or  her  voice 
tested  by  the  chorus  director  and  was  as- 
signed to  a  place  in  the  big  chorus. 

Cast  cards  were  placed  in  every  public 
library,  in  downtown  department  stores, 
at  all  the  organization  headquarters  in 
public  and  parochial  schools,  in  universi- 
ties, in  improvement  associations  and  so- 
cial clubs.  These  cards  asked  for  the 
applicant's  name,  address,  age,  sex. 
height,  weight,  and  whether  or  not,  he 
or  she,  could  ride  a  horsej  swim,  dance, 
sing  or  paddle  a  canoe.  The  cast  was 
selected  entirely  on  the  basis  of  the  an- 
swers to  these  questions,  not  in  the  least 
on  social  standing. 

In  the  case  of  horsemen,  social  stand- 
ing was  even  less  considered,  since  they 
were  chosen  chiefly  by  the  color  and 
height  and  weight  of  their  horses.  As 
a  result  of  this  kind  of  selection,  the 
Butcher  Town  Rough  Riders  secured  the 
coveted  honor  of  impersonating  the  "war 
demons." 

To  secure  persons  for  the  principal 
speaking  parts,  the  cast  committee  in- 
serted a  request  in  the  daily  papers  that 
men  over  six  feet  in  height,  having  pow- 
erful voices,  should  meet  at  the  City 
Club  library  on  a  certain  afternoon. 
From  those  who  appeared,  the  chief 
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actors  for  the  men's  parts  were  chosen. 

There  were  in  all  nearly  7,500  actors 
in  the  Pageant  and  Masque.  All  were 
amateurs,  and  all  animated  by  two  sen- 
timents. One  was,  of  course,  having 
a  good  time;  the  second,  and  the  one 
which  kept  them  to  their  work  in  re- 
hearsals and  the  trying  performances 
for  motion  pictures  with  a  patience  be- 
yond anyone's  expectation,  was  the 
desire  to  "do  something  for  the  city." 
The  cast  evidenced  a  loyalty  and  a  help- 
fulness that  turned  into  a  pleasure  the 
weary  work  of  costuming  7,500  persons 
behind  the  scenes. 

Outside  the  huge  tents  where  they 
changed  their  costumes  and  on  either 
side  of  the  broad  lagoon  which  separ- 
ated the  men's  tents  from  the  women's, 
are  double  rows  of  trees.  Under  the 
shade  of  these  were  the  gathering-places 
of  the  different  units,  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  stage  appearance.  This 
shady  place  was  called  the  "green  room," 
and  one  of  the  sights  never  to  be  for- 
gotten was  the  mingling  of  characters 
and  costumes.  Mound-builders,  Spanish 
soldiers,  priests,  war  demons,  wild  na- 
ture forces,  fairies,  elves  and  bishops, 
all  went  up  and  down,  talking  to  each 
other  in  every  language  of  the  civilized 
world  and  making  the  acquaintance  of 
peoples  and  types  they  had  not  known 
were  in  their  city. 

A  group  of  Greeks  who  had  not  yet 
learned  English  appeared  in  their  na- 
tional costume.  A  group  of  Swedes  en- 
deared themselves  to  costume  and  prop- 
erty committees  by  their  wonderful 
helpfulness.  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  were  costumed  as  ladies 
attending  a  ball  in  honor  of  Lafayette. 
The  North-Westem  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation and  the  City  Club,  between  them 
with  their  wives  and  children,  made  the 
great  procession  of  pioneers  that  moved 
across  the  stage  with  ox-carts  ami 
prairie  schooners  and  dogs  and  horses 
in  the  long,  last  lights  of  the  sunset. 


And   all   these   people  know   their   city 
now  as  they  never  knew  it  before. 

The  costumes  were  made  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  costume  committee  in  an 
empty  floor  of  one  of  the  downtown 
office  buildings.  Into  the  making  of  these 
costumes  went  the  devoted  work  of  hun- 
dreds of  volunteers.  The  Mothers'  Clubs 
of  the  public  schools  did  wonders  in 
completing  the  enormous  task.  There 
were  committees  from  half  a  dozen 
other  women's  clubs  who  gave  an  after- 
noon regularly  each  week,  and  all  sorts 
of  individual  volunteers, — debutantes, 
matrons,  school  teachers,  school  girls 
and  girls  from  the  department  store 
alteration  rooms,  gave  their  leisure  time 
for  weeks.  Many  of  the  properties 
were  made  in  the  manual  training  de- 
partments of  the  public  schools. 


A  very  important  committee  was,  of 
course,  the  publicity  committee.  Pub- 
licity for  social  work  is  apparently  a 
very  difficult  art.  The  publicity  com- 
mittee of  the  Pageant  and  Masque  was 
composed  of  some  of  the  ablest  advertis- 
ing and  publicity  agents  in  the  city. 
They  understood  and  cordially  agreed 
with  the  idea  of  the  executive  committee 
that  the  purpose  of  the  great  production 
and  not  the  production  itself,  was  the 
important  thing,  the  thing  that  must  be 
brought  home  to  the  community.  The 
Pageant  and  Masque  was  not  given  to 
advertise  St.  Louis  but  to  bring  the  peo- 
ple of  St.  Louis  to  an  understanding  of 
their  city's  possibilities.  What  the  pub- 
licity committee  had  to  present,  there- 
fore, was  an  ideal. — which  is  much  more 
difficult  to  work  into  advertising  matter 
than  a  new  breakfast  food. 

The  committee  feared,  at  first,  that 
the  symbolism  w.is  not  going  "to  get 


across."  as  they  expressed  it,  and  they 
took  the  rather  reserved  statements  of 
artists  and  various  sub-committees  of 
the  production  committee  and  "hippo- 
dromed"  them — successfully,  to  judge 
the  pudding  by  the  eating. 

One  of  the  branches  of  the  publicity 
department  was  the  lecture  bureau.  This 
was  very  ably  conducted  by  one  single 
woman  and  it  is  her  pride  that  though 
there  were  often  as  many  as  four 
pageant  speakers  a  night  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  not  one  request  for  a 
talk  on  the  pageant  was  unfilled.  Nat- 
urally with  all  these  speeches  to  be  made 
the  supply  of  professional  speakers  ran 
short,  but  volunteers,  often  from  most 
unexpected  quarters,  did  wonders  at  this 
sort  of  work.  City  salesmen  from  the 
great  wholesale  dry  goods,  hardware  and 
other  business  houses  made  admirable 
speeches.  In  the  public  schools  the 
larger  boys  and  girls  explained  the 
Pageant  and  Masque  to  the  children  in 
the  lower  grades. 

One  thing  every  lecturer  found:  or- 
ganizations expected  to  be  appealed  to 
for  money.  They  were.  But  also,  when 
they  were  asked  to  fill  up  the  cast 
cards,  and  "come  on  in,  the  water's  fine," 
many  a  tired  business  man,  remembering 
that  he  had  at  one  time  been  able  to 
paddle  a  canoe,  cheerfully  agreed  to 
come  to  all  the  rehearsals,  wear  a  cos- 
tume consisting  chiefly  of  war  paint, 
and  do  something  for  his  city  beside 
write  a  cheque. 

The  children  in  the  public  schools  sold 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
buttons,  and  they  did  it,  each  one  of 
them,  with  a  pride  in  doing  something 
for  the  city. 

Beside  the  lecture  bureau,  there  was 
a  writers'  bureau.  Everyone  in  the  city 
who  thought  he  or  she  could  write  some- 
thing about  the  Pageant  and  Masque 
was  asked  to  do  it  and  many  of  the 
articles  were  placed  with  the  newspapers 
in  the  small  towns  through  the  state. 


Canoe  Before  Cahnkia.  "father  of  the  ni'mivl  Builders."     Mississippi  stands  in  the  prow. 
manned  by  River  Spirits  ,,m!  bears  the  child—  Little  Saint  Louis 


The  canoe  is 
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Every  one  was  asked  to  do  something. 
This  is  the  sort  of  publicity  that  really 
reached  the  people  outside  the  restrict- 
ed districts  to  which  social  publicity 
is  usually  addressed  whether  it  is  an 
appeal  for  pure  milk,  or  for  the  "city 
beautiful,"  or  the  drama  league  or  votes 
for  women. 


One  marvel  of  the  production  was  the 
promptness  with  which  the  seven  thou- 
sand five  hundred  actors  came  on  the 
stage  exactly  on  their  cues.  This  means, 
of  course,  extraordinarily  able  stage 
management;  but  to  one  behind  the 
scenes  it  was  entirely  evident  that  no 
forty  or  fifty  men  could  have  brought 
those  amateur  actors,  some  of  them  lark- 
ing, of  course,  and  all  excited,  into  their 
places  in  the  wings,  tensely  earnest,  de- 
termined to  do  their  very  best.  Nothing 
could  have  done  this  except  devotion  to 
the  idea — "We  can  do  this  for  the  city." 

The  auditorium  is  probably  deserving 
of  all  the  superlatives  that  St.  Louis 
people  bestow  upon  it.  Art  Hill,  as  it  is 
called,  is  a  semi-circular  amphitheater, 
crowned  by  the  city  Art  Museum,  and 
with  a  lagoon  at  its  base.  Just  in  front 
of  the  museum  stands  a  heroic  bronze 
equestrian  statue  of  Saint  Louis.  Across 
the  lagoon,  the  great  stage  was  built, 
leaving  about  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  feet  of  water  between  the  front  of 
the  stage  and  the  bank  behind  which  the 
seating  began. 


Quite  unexpected  was  the  discovery 
of  the  extraordinary  acoustics  of  the 
amphitheatre.  The  voices  of  even  single 
actors  were  heard  distinctly  at  the  top 
of  the  great  hill  and  the  chorus  of  600 
voices  and  brass  band  of  100  pieces 
added  to  the  stupendous  effect  of  the 
whole.  The  pageant  began  just  before 
sunset ;  the  masque  ended  with  the  new 
moon  and  a  single  planet  swinging  low 
in  the  sky. 

On  the  sides  of  the  hill  46,000  seats 
were  erected  and  these  occupied  some- 
thing less  than  a  third  of  the  space.  Of 
these  seats  half  were  free  and  half  were 
charged  for,  and  the  line  between  the 


free  and  charged  was  drawn  exactly 
down  the  middle  of  the  hill  from  top 
to  bottom.  On  one  side  of  this  aisle,  the 
seats  cost  $1.50  apiece,  on  the  other  side 
they  were  taken  by  the  first  comer. 
Whole  family  parties  and  neighborhood 
groups  brought  baskets  and  boxes  of 
luncheon  and  dinner.  It  is  said  that  after 
the  first  performance,  the  soda-pop  fac- 
tories put  on  a  night  force.  Around  the 
edges  of  the  hill  were  the  concession 
tents,  mostly  occupied  by  the  devoted 
women  who  do  this  kind  of  chore  for 
the  various  charities  of  the  city — they 
sold  ham  sandwiches  and  ice  cream 
cones  by  the  hundred  thousand. 

Perhaps  the  crown  of  the  whole  mar- 
velous performance  was  the  magnificent- 
ly ordered  crowd.  Few  estimates  of  at- 
tendance at  the  four  performances  fall 
below  half  a  million.  Yet  during  the 
time  there  was  not  an  arrest,  not  a  seri- 
ous accident.  The  ambulances  came  out 
and  went  home,  empty.  The  police  de- 
partment detailed  235  men,  including 
mounted  men,  captains,  sergeants  and 
drill  masters,  to  handle  the  whole  traffic 
problem,  a  problem  of  3,000  automobiles, 
street-car  terminals,  the  space  behind 
the  scenes,  the  concessions  and  the  enor- 
mous audience. 

In  addition  to  the  police  there  were 
several  hundred  boy  scouts  who  acted  as 
ushers  and  general  assistants  in  informa- 
tion agent  to  the  audience.  The  boys 
covered  themselves  with  glory.  They 
were  courteous,  quick  and  extremely 
scrupulous  for  their  uniform's  honor. 
But  four  times  the  number  of  police  and 
boy  scouts  could  not  have  handled  that 
crowd.  That  crowd  handled  itself.  St. 
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The  people  of  L'pper  Louisiana  making  an  abetment  which  puts  them  under  the  American  Flag. 


Louis  crowds  are  accustomed  to  self- 
government,  and  this  was  one  more  in- 
stance of  what  we  call  in  St.  Louis,  the 
"democratization  of  administration  of 
public  recreational  facilities."  We  are 
to  talk  now  of  the  "efficiency  of  crowd 
control." 

The  Public  Recreation  Commission 
has  intimate  knowledge  of  this  efficiency 
of  a  crowd  to  control  itself  after  its  ex- 
perience at  the  great  public  swimming 
pool  last  summer.  This  was  "still  an- 
other manifestation  of  the  community's 
sense  of  the  beauty  in  ordered  and  re- 
strained and  discriminative  and  respon- 
sible freedom."  There  were  in  all  four 
performances.  It  is  perhaps  typical  of 
the  smoothness  and  promptness  of  the 
whole  control  that  the  performance  ad- 
vertised to  begin  Thursday  at  6:30  p.  m. 
began  at  6:29  p.  m.  After  the  great 
crowd  slowly  and  reluctantly  left  the 
hillside  on  Thursday  night,  the  success 
of  the  pageant  was  assured.  If  any- 
thing was  needed  to  prove  it,  it  was  the 
rain  on  Friday  night.  What  would  have 
discouraged  any  other  performance  was 
a  triumph  here.  The  audience  sat,  at 
least  30.000  of  them,  through  two  hard 
showers  and  waited,  soaked  through  and 
dripping,  for  the  performance  to  begin. 

When  the  actors  behind  the  scenes 
saw  what  "good  sports"  their  fellow 
citizens  on  the  hill  were,  they  insisted 
on  going  on  and  proving  their  own  sport- 
ing blood.  The  bond  of  fellowship  was 
almost  tangible.  One  seventeen  year  old 
actor  with  his  costume  of  paint  streaked 
from  shoulder  to  heel  by  the  rain, 
grinned  out  from  the  wings  at  the  au- 


dience who  looked  "like  a  lot  of  trained 
and  happy  seals,"  and  said,  "Ain't  the 
old  town  great !"  Two  scenes  were 
given,  each  side  determined  to  prove  to 
the  other  their  good  faith.  Then  con- 
siderations of  health  compelled  the  man- 
agement to  send  actors  and  audience 
home. 

As  for  the  final  effect  of  these  wonder- 
ful performances  on  this  wonderful  au- 
dience, I  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
from  William  Marion  Reedy's  report  in 
the  Mirror: 

"There  were  thousand*  of  actors  on 
the  stage  and  amid  beautiful  scenic  ef- 


fects. And  in  the  silver-washed  dusk, 
companioned  by  a  brilliant  star,  the 
crescent  moon  like  a  lantern  hung  and 
moving  slowly  down  the  purpling  night 
disappeared  with  the  final  scene. 

"There  was  a  sense  of  beauty  in  power 
and  power  in  beauty  through  it  all.  All 
the  city  was  there.  It  was  a  great  dem- 
onstration of  democracy's  idealism,  of 
its  passion  for  art  that  it  could  under- 
stand, of  its  love  for  its  home  town,  its 
past,  its  future.  Here  was  civic  art  in 
colossal  splendor.  Poetry,  music,  sculp- 
ture, acting,  combined  their  effects  and 
fused  into  an  incalculably  effective  ex- 
pression of  fraternalism  and  solidarity 
of  aspiration  and  purpose.  .  .  . 

"And  there  passed  from  the  stage  to 
the  assemblage  on  the  hill  a  vibration 
as  of  the  awe  in  joy  that  comes  when 
we  apprehended  the  beautiful  sublime  in 
any  form. 

"The  city  pulsates  yet  with  the  pas- 
sion the  performance  evoked.  The 
Pageant  and  Masque  influenced  the  great 
assemblage  on  four  evenings — 100,000 
people  at  a  time  .  .  .  and  the  enthu- 
siasm still  burns  in  the  casual  conversa- 
tion of  groups  of  people  everywhere. 


"There  is  a  St.  Louis  spirit,  and  a 
fine  one,  evident  on  every  hand.  It  is  as 
something  of  the  pride  that  must  come 
to  people  who  have  won  a  great  victory, 
and  the  joy  is  omnipresent  that  the  city 
did  grandly  and  beautifully  a  grand  and 
beautiful  thing." 


The  New  Health 

By  Edward  T.  Devine 


WHY  new  ?  The  new  National- 
ism of  Roosevelt  we  under- 
stand, for  political  ideals  are 
created  by  the  irresistible 
sweep  of  economic  and  political  events. 
The  new  Freedom  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
we  grant,  for  freedom  is  not  negative 
or  absolute,  but  is  conquered  affirmative- 
ly piece  by  piece  in  every  generation. 
To  the  new  History  of  James  Harvey 
Robinson  we  take  no  exception,  for  that 
signifies  a  deeper  insight  into  relevant 
and  useful  facts  which  illustrate  impor- 
tant historical  truth,  instead  of  a  bare 
chronicle  of  irrelevant  facts. 

The  next  or  new  Religion  of  Zangwill 
need  not  seriously  offend  us  even  though 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  forbid  its  produc- 
tion in  England  and  we  ourselves  polite- 
ly ask  for  title  deeds,  for  we  remember 
the  prophecy  of  Lessing's  Wise  Man, 
as  he  interpreted  to  Saladin  the  legend 
of  the  magic  ring,  symbol  of  religion, 
that  after  a  thousand  thousand  years, 
our  children's  children's  children  may 
stand  before  a  juster  judge  with  evi- 
dences that  the  ring's  power  to  make 
men  love  us  has  some  objective  mean- 
ing, and  is  not  all  used  up  in  the  process 
of  making  us  duly  appreciate  our  in- 
significant selves. 

But,  again,  why  the  new  Health? 
One  answer  might  be  that  some  of  the 
dangers  to  which  the  public  health  is 
subjected  are  of  our  own  and  our  fath- 
ers' making,  such  as  industrial  accidents 
and  diseases;  that  some  of  the  resources 
by  which  these  dangers  are  to  be  met, 
such  as  accident  compensation  and  safe- 
guard against  disease,  are  not  yet  fully 
utilized;  and  that  in  these  ways,  even 
though  our  individualistic  philosophy  re- 
mained unchanged,  our  health  problem 
might  be  conceived  as  new. 

But  there  is  a  deeper  sense  in  which 
we  are  justified  in  speaking  of  the  new 
Health.  There  is  a  corner  for  us  to 
turn  just  now  sharply  for  a  new  view 
in  striking  contrast  with  that  which  has 
been  the  current  point  of  view.  The 
new  Health  at  this  moment  awaits  the 
adequate  formulation  and  the  general 
acceptance  of  a  health  ideal. 

The  ancient  Jews  had  such  an  ideal ; 
consonant  with  their  religion  and  eco- 
nomic order:  a  health  ideal  to  be  at- 
tained by  the  observance  of  minute  sani- 
tary regulations,  by  abstinence  from  un- 
clean foods,  by  purifications  and  atone- 
ments, and  by  racial  integrity.  He  who 
was  negligent  in  observing  the  health 
regulations  was  an  "abomination  unto 
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the     Lord"   —   and     he     is     so     still. 

The  ancient  Greeks  also  had  a  sharply 
defined  and  universally  accepted  though 
a  different  ideal:  to  be  sought  through 
gymnastic  and  music,  through  harmony 
of  life,  through  moderation  and  measure, 
through  sanity  of  mind  and  discipline 
of  body;  a  health  ideal  demanding  self- 
denial  and  lofty  intelligence  and  free- 
dom from  manual  toil :  an  ideal  fit  for 
a  non-commercial,  non-industrial  so- 
ciety of  thinkers,  poets,  athletes,  slave- 
owners and  philosophers,  not,  perhaps, 
for  industrial  workers  or  housewives. 

Plato  taught  that  a  gentleman  should 
be  ashamed  to  go  away  from  home  either 
for  his  physic,  or  for  his  law-abiding- 
ness.  Save  for  a  frost  bite  or  a  sun- 
stroke or  a  wound,  no  man  who  under- 
stood and  practiced  personal  hygiene 
should  need  to  seek  the  advice  of  a 
physician  any  more  than  a  self-respect- 
ing citizen  would  ordinarily  need  the  ad- 
vice of  a  lawyer.  To  call  in  a  doctor 
merely  because,  through  self-indulgence 
or  neglect  of  the  plain  rules  of  health, 
one  has  become  a  premature  valetudi- 
narian, is  nothing  less  than  an  insult  to 
the  noble  sons  of  Asclepius. 

Now  we  are  •  the  heirs  of  Jew  and 
Greek.  Both  Leviticus  and  the  Republic 
lie  open  before  us :  the  one  read  con- 
stantly in  church  and  synagogue,  the 
other  taught  in  every  college  class  in 
literature  and  in  politics.  But  health 
ideals  of  the  ancient  times,  like  their 
ethical  and  political  ideals,  no  longer 
suffice.  No  attempt  of  Puritan  or 
classicist  or  of  any  type  of  medical  in- 
surgent will  make  them  live  again  as 
dominant  ideals,  however  devoutly  or 
sincerely  we  may  pay  them  intellectual 
tribute.  They  do  not  express  our  feel- 
ings. They  do  not  match  our  instincts. 
They  do  not  meet  our  corporate  needs. 

Have  we  then  a  health  ideal  of  our 
own,  corresponding  to  our  needs,  in- 
stincts and  feelings?  If  not,  and  it  is 
in  the  making,  how  shall  we  recognize 
it  when  it  conies?  What  are  the  ear- 
marks of  any  ideal  which  is  to  make 
effective  appeal  to  prosperous  western 
twentieth  century  communities? 

I  fear  that  we  must  as  yet  answer  our 
first  question  negatively.  What  comes 
into  our  minds — as  yet — when  we  speak 
of  health  campaigns  is  not  the  beauty  of 
perfect  health,  scarcely  anything  com- 
parable to  the  harmony  of  the  Greeks 
or  the  cleanliness  of  the  Jew. 

What  is  it  that  we  think  of  when  we 
hear  the  magic  words — a  health  cam- 
paign? Nothing  in  the  world  surely,  but 
of  such  things  as  the  swatting  of  flies ; 
the  injunction  that  spitting  is  a  filthy 


habit  and  may  lead  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment; the  inspection  and  condemnation 
of  dirty  or  adulterated  milk,  of  tainted 
meat  and  rotten  fruit  and  contaminated 
water;  the  replacement  of  privy  vaults 
and  cesspools  by  sewers;  the  application 
of  silver  nitrate  to  newly  opened  baby 
eyes;  the  exposure  and  prosecution  of 
medical  quacks;  the  careful  measuring, 
to  the  fraction  of  an  inch,  of  tenement 
flats,  to  find  out  whether  they  are  so 
small,  so  dark,  so  insecure,  so  unfit  for 
human  habitation  that  the  law  officially 
sanctions  the  filling  of  a  technical  "vio- 
lation." These  are  all  excellent  things. 
We  are  in  favor  of  them.  We  have 
helped  before  now  to  create  committees 
to  educate  the  public  as  to  their  neces- 
sity. But  add  them  all  together  and 
extend  the  series  to  include  milk  sta- 
tions, and  medical  inspection,  and  tuber- 
culosis dispensaries,  and  compulsory 
notification  of  diseases,  and  model  tene- 
ments, playgrounds,  summer  outings, 
Bulgarian  tablets  for  the  souring  of 
milk  and  a  eugenic  marriage  law,  and 
you  have  not  yet  so  much  as  laid  the 
foundations  for  the  new  Health;  for 
these  foundations  must  be  laid  upon 
the  solid  basis  of  morals  and  ideals. 

If  these  varied  institutions  and  activi- 
ties and  discoveries  are  genuine  expres- 
sions of  a  social  ideal,  an  ideal  of 
healthy  life,  of  vital  health,  they  are 
cause  for  congratulation.  If  they  are 
accidental,  imported  notions,  popular 
whims,  superficial  fads,  foolishly  held 
as  panaceas,  they  may  be  no  better  than 
any  other  quackeries. 

We  are  still  without  a  clear  health 
philosophy  however  ready  we  are  to 
listen  to  health  arguments.  Reformers 
still  assume  that  we  are  most  easily  in- 
fluenced by  disease  bogies.  We  are  still 
naively  conscious  of  our  new  vital  sta- 
tistics. We  are  not  far  removed  from 
the  pathological  monstrosities  by  which 
the  schools  were  at  first  made  to  try  to 
inculcate  temperance  principles.  They 
are  gone  or  going,  and  we  are  now 
deluging  the  public  with  somewhat  more 
artistic  but  still  hair-raising  exhibitions, 
including  moving  pictures,  in  which  the 
warning  note,  the  inspiring  of  alarm,  the 
invidious  comparison,  persist  respective- 
ly, as  the  prevailing  note,  inspiration 
and  comparison. 

Such  arguments  and  appeals  have 
their  place,  but  they  are  indeed  a  poor 
and  scant  expression,  an  inadequate  ex- 
pression of  the  modern  social  spirit. 
They  arouse  our  individual  fears,  our 
instincts  for  self-preservation  and  for 
the  safety  of  our  next  of  kin.  What 
they  do  not  express  is  our  enthusiasm 
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for  a  society  of  healthy,  vigorous,  self- 
reliant  and  yet  mutually  interdependent 
fellow  citizens. 

Our  corporate  feeling  that  the  public 
health  concerns  us  is  a  simple,  indivisi- 
ble direct  sentiment.  If  Sing  Sing 
prison  breeds  tuberculosis  so  that  a  sen- 
tence to  states  prison  is  in  effect — and 
is  known  to  be — a  sentence  to  tubercu- 
losis, we  get  angry  about  it  by  a  very 
simple  and  direct  reaction.  If  children 
are  delinquent  because  of  neglected  phy- 
sical defects  it  arouses  our  indignation. 
If  families  cannot  be  re-established  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  some  essential  medi- 
cal agency,  we  insist  that  this  is  incom- 
patible with  the  civilization  of  such  a 
community  as  ours. 

We  are  coming  to  care  about  the 
death-rate,  about  the  average  vigor,  ef- 
fective length  of  the  working  life,  the 
content  of  the  community  life  expressed 
in  pleasure,  in  material  well-being  and 
in  standards  of  living,  not  because  we 
are  making  some  sort  of  elaborate  cal- 
culation as  to  how  these  things  will  in- 
ure to  our  individual  personal  benefit, 
but  because  there  is  a  satisfaction  in 
the  very  fact  of  having  been  born  in  a 
community  in  which  there  is  health,  in 
living  to  contribute  to  its  increase,  and 
dying  in  the  knowledge  that  later  genera- 
tions will  enter  into  a  richer  heritage  of 
health  than  fell  to  ourselves.  To  at- 
tempt to  translate  this  passion  for  the 
public  health  into  some  form  of  personal 
mtage  is  to  miss  its  character. 

Calvin's  reputed  willingness  to  be 
damned  for  the  glory  of  God  has  its 
frequent  analogy  in  the  sacrifice  of  per- 
sonal health  for  the  advancement  of 
the  common  welfare.  Physicians  and 
nurses,  sanitarians,  and  inspectors  do 
work  themselves  literally  to  death  in 
order  that  epidemics  may  be  controlled 
and  necessary  health  measures  brought 
into  effect.  There  is  no  paradox  here, 
except  from  an  obsolete  individualistic 
point  of  view. 

The  liberty  for  which  socially  minded 
men  and  women  care  most  is  precisely 
the  liberty  to  serve  to  the  utmost,  with 
no  careful  measurement  of  reward,  no 
certainty  of  livelihood,  ro  personal  im- 
munity even  from  the  very  evils  which 
they  would  exterminate  from  among 
men.  In  this  spirit  men  have  fought 
valiantly  for  religion,  for  education,  for 
political  liberty,  for  democracy,  for 
many  a  great  cause  which  they  have  in- 
stinctively, directly,  and  unqualifiedly 
identified  with  the  common  welfare. 

The  new  Health,  as  a  social  ideal, 
signifies  that  in  our  day,  because  of 
our  new  knowledge,  our  new  science 
of  sanitation,  our  new  conscience,  our 
new  spirit  of  brotherhood,  our  new 
democracy,  our  new  social  intimacy  of 
understanding,  we  are  coming  to  feel 
about  the  public  health  as  our  fathers 
have  felt  about  religion,  education,  lib- 
erty, and  nationality.  We  are  to  feel 


that  health  is  fundamental  and  inalien- 
able, that  it  imposes  sacred  obligations, 
calls  us  to  willing  service,  becomes  the 
object  of  our  constant  concern,  makes 
us  ashamed  of  inefficiency,  stupidity,  and 
graft,  because  they  mean  disease,  raises 
us  to  a  new  level  of  brotherhood,  of 
citizenship,  of  sonship  to  a  common 
Father,  and  of  joint  parental  responsi- 
bility to  the  heritors  of  a  racial  stock 
whose  full  inheritance  consists,  not 
merely  of  the  germ  plasm  of  a  fortuit- 
ous set  of  parents,  but  of  all  that  we 
jointly  bestow  upon  their  generation. 

The  emphasis  then  will  be  not  upon 
disease,  but  upon  health;  not  upon  path- 
ology, but  upon  hygiene ;  not  upon  germs 
or  germicides,  but  upon  life  and  vigor; 
not  upon  the  shady  fide,  hut  upon  the 
sunny  side;  not  upon  weaknesses  and 
abnormalities,  but  upon  work  and  play, 
healthy  activities  and  pleasurable  func- 
tions. Thus  the  new  health  will  repre- 
sent a  positive  way  of  looking  at  life, 
not  a  series  of  substractions  of  pains 
and  terrors.  \Ve  shall  think  of  cur- 
es as  conquering  new  territory  in 
order  that  we  may  go  up  and  enjoy  it ; 
not  as  entrenching  ourselves  to  ward 
off  formidable  and  unconquerable  foes. 

pOR  the  realization  of  the  conception 
of  the  new  health,  certain  preliminary 
revolutionary  developments  were  c* 
tial.  It  was  necessary  to  escape  from 
the  ever  constant  menace  of  poverty,  of 
economic  deficit,  with  which  the  ancient 
Jew  in  spite  of  Solomon's  magnificance 
— perhaps  in  part  the  cause  of  it — w.i«. 
ever  familiar,  of  which  the  Athenian. 
as  well  as  his  kinsmen  in  Sparta  was 
ever  conscious  in  spite  of  his  poetry  and 
philosophy  as  we  well  know  from  both. 
It  was  necessary  for  capital  to  ac- 
cumulate, for  invention  to  invade  the 
mechanical  arts,  for  labor  to  become 
efficient,  for  transportation  facilities  to 
become  facile  and  to  enmesh  the  globe, 
magically  transforming  commerce,  in- 
dustry and  agriculture.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  in  such  ways  society  should 
come  to  a  conception  of  a  social  sur- 
plus, come  to  a  conception  of  it  by  see- 
ing its  evidences  plainly  in  warehouses, 
on  the  rails  and  at  sea,  in  the  fertile 
fields,  in  the  vaults  of  banks,  in  the 
stores  and  shops,  in  university  and 
museum  and  library  and  park,  but  most 
of  all  in  every  home,  on  the  tables  of 
the  people,  in  bath-room  and  lighting 
system,  in  every  convenience  and  com- 
fort which  lightens  toil  or  strain  and 
adds  to  the  sp  '  f  human  life. 

It  was  necessary  for  society  thus 
to  pass  from  an  age  of  deficit  into  an 
age  of  surplus,  from  what  Professor 
Patten  in  his  famous  praise  calls  a 
"pain  economy,"  to  a  pleasure  economy. 
Because  of  the  enormous  progress  of 
the  nineteenth  century  it  is  quite  possible 
for  the  twentieth  century  in  our  modern 
western  communities  at  any  rate  to  main- 


tain for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  race,  not  merely  in  a  favored  class 
but  in  all  classes,  a  standard  of  living 
consistent  with  a  decent  respect  for  the 
opinions — the  enlightened  opinions  of 
mankind. 

This  is  the  corner-stone  of  our  new 
health  policy;  a  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing through  more  efficient  industry  and 
more  fruitful  commerce. 

But  greater  wealth  of  material  things 
i<  not  enough.  There  was  essential,  in 
the  second  place,  political  democracy,  a 
utilitarian  doctrine  that  each  must  count 
for  one  and  that  the  happiness  of  all 
men  was  of  equal  importance.  A  mili- 
tary despotism  might  have  its  achieve- 
ments in  public  health.  I  do  not  forget 
Cuba  under  military  occupation  or  the 
"Panama  Canal  zone;  and  I  have  seen 
great  things  accomplished  by  similar 
means  in  emergencies  in  San  Francisco, 
and  in  Dayton.  But  the  new  Health  of 
a  national'  ideal  can  never  be  achieved 
•  •r  held  by  despotism,  however  benevol- 
ent. It  rests  upon  public  education  and 
common  consent.  The  individual  who 
endangers  others  must  indeed  be  con- 
trolled and  the  expert  must  be  trusted; 
but  always  upon  a  democratic  basis, 
subject  to  recall,  tested  by  reasonable 
tests,  justifying  himself  before  a  critical 
and  informed  public  opinion. 

One  thing  more  was  essential  besides 
economic  progress  and  democratic  equal- 
ity. There  was  essential  a  sense  of  so- 
cial solidarity,  of  mutual  responsibility, 
of  the  reality  that  society  is  one,  that 
men  are  brethren,  that  we  are  members 
one  of  another,  that  squalor,  misery, 
crime,  injustice,  ignorance  and  disease 
are  literally  and  actually  matters  of 
common  concern.  I  have  fallen  into  the 
old  manner  of  speech.  Let  us  say  rather 
that  prosperity,  justice,  health,  material 
and  spiritual  well-being,  are  matters  of 
common  concern. 

There  is  some  danger  of  misinterpret- 
ing this  doctrine  to  the  destruction  of 
self-reliance,  and  the  exaltation  of  petty 
and  unnecessary  interference  with  the 
affairs  of  our  neighbors.  I  believe  in 
the  doctrine  of  personal  responsibility 
and  in  that  of  social  responsibility  and 
I  hold  that  they  are  not  incompatible. 

It  has  been  held  in  the  past  that  the 
first  factor  in  the  conservation  of  health 
was  the  practice  of  the  family  physician. 
Perhaps  the  time  may  come  when  by 
the  removal  of  social  and  industrial  ob- 
stacles to  good  health  this  can  yet  be 
held  to  be  sound  doctrine.  I  have  no 
sympathy  with  medical  insurgency, 
though  I  must  admit  that  medical  stand- 
pattism  is  even  more  obnoxious.  There 
is  no  other  leadership  which  the  lay- 
man may  safely  accept  than  that  of 
public-spirited  medical  men. 

Candor  compels  us,  as  things  are, 
however,  on  very  different  grounds  to 
question  the  degree  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  physician ;  to  recognize  that  it 
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is  unreasonable  to  hold  medical  practice 
responsible  for  a  death-rate  due  to  the 
strain  of  an  industry,  to  the  defects  of 
a  dwelling,  to  the  neglect  of  a  govern- 
ment, to  the  ignorance  of  mothers,  to 
an  unsocialized  school  system,  or  to  any 
other  conditions  which  can  be  changed 
only  by  the  concerted  action  of  many 
forces  outside  the  medical  profession, 
although  not  without  their  co-operation. 

HP  HE  new   Health  demands  at  least 
these    seventeen    things,    none    of 
which  are  exclusively  medical — most  of 
them  not  medical  at  all: 

1.  The  total  abolition  of  child  labor, 
for  pay.     One  expeditious  way  of  con- 
tributing to  this  end  is  by  the  passage 
of   the  Palmer-Owen  bill   now   pending 
in  Congress,  which  will  put  the  stamp  of 
the  nation's  disapproval  upon  the  least 
excusable     of     the     destructive     forces 
menacing  the  health,   morals   and   edu- 
cation of  the  rising  generation. 

2.  The    abolition    of   night   work    for 
women  and  the  abolition — or  the  reform 
— of  all  occupations  physically  injurious 
to  women. 

3.  The  adaptation  to  the  physiological 
needs  of  women  of  those  industries  in 
which  women  and  girls  are  engaged. 

4.  A  mitigation  of  the  muscular  and 
nervous  strain  of    speeding  and    over- 
work  for  children,   women   and  men. 

5.  A  lessening  of  the  no  less  serious, 
although  very  different  strain  of  anxiety 
and  distress  due  to  unemployment,  un- 
certainty   and    irregularity   of   employ- 
ment, and  underpaid  employment. 

6.  The  prevention   of    congestion    of 
population  in  various  ways — among  oth- 
ers by  the  taxation  of  unearned  incre- 
ment, accompanied  by  the  strict  regula- 
tion   of   the   height   of   buildings,   open 
spaces  and  room  over-crowding. 

7.  The   prevention    of   alcoholism,   by 
means  analogous  to  those  now  so  effect- 
ive in  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis. 

8.  The  segregation  of  the  feeble-mind- 
ed and  the  adequate  treatment  and  care 
of   the   abnormal    and    helplessly    sub- 
normal  in  the  population. 

9.  The  more  vigorous  control  of  food, 
milk,    and   water   infections   by    federal 
and  local  health  authorities,  who  how- 
ever shall  be  asked  to  say  just  as  little 
about  the  anatomical  and  biological  de- 
tails of  their  operations  as  is  consistent 
with  the  necessary  public  co-operation. 
This  involves,  of  course,  a  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  federal  food  and  drugs  act, 
and    it    may   well    be    supplemented   by 
popular   education   in   the   principles   of 
dietetics. 

10.  The  development  of  the  system  of 
physical  inspection  of  school  children  to 
become  a  rational  program  for  develop- 
ing soundness  of  body  and  that  sound- 
ness of  mind  which  only  bodily  health 
can   insure.     Gulick   and   Ayres   inform 
us  that  the  sudden  recognition  of  the  im- 
perative necessity  of  safe-guarding  the 
physical  welfare  of  school  children  grew 


out  of  the  discovery  that  compulsory 
education  under  modern  city  conditions 
meant  compulsory  disease.  The  farther 
away  we  can  get  from  the  particular 
policies  founded  upon  this  discovery, 
and  the  nearer  we  can  get  to  the  idea 
that  medical  inspection,  open  air  schools, 
special  classes  for  handicapped  children, 
school  sanitation  and  sanitary  architect- 
ure are  all  integral  features  of  a  rational 
educational  system  the  more  we  shall 
approximate  to  the  ideal  of  the  new 
health  as  it  affects  school  children. 

11.  A  great  increase  in  public  recrea- 
tional facilities,  in  rural  communities  as 
well  as  in  cities. 

12.  A    more    accurate    and   complete 
registration  of  births  and  deaths;  per- 
sistent extension  of  the  registration  area 
looking  eventually  to  a  complete,  con- 
tinuously corrected   registration   of  the 
whole  population. 

13.  A   hastening  of  the   too   gradual 
process   by   which   the   marine   hospital 
service  has  been  transformed  in  part  and 
is  yet  to  be  transformed  completely  into 
a  federal  public  health  service. 

14.  The    development    of    a    vigorous 
health  service  in  the  several  states,  such 
as  the  past  years  have  witnessed  in  my 
own  state  of  New  York. 

15.  A  more  generous  recognition  and 
protection  and  control  of  the  practice  of 
midwifery  and  the  teaching  of  midwives. 

16.  A    more    careful    supervision    of 
marriage,   if  not   immediately   by   legal 
compulsion,   at  least  by  voluntary  sub- 
mission  of  health   certificates   and   the 
creation  of  a  public  opinion  as  to  the 
baseness  of  corrupting  the  marriage  re- 
lation by  making  it  the  channel  of  com- 
municating vile  disease  to  innocent  hus- 
bands, wives  or  children. 

17.  The  instruction  of  mothers  in  the 
care  of  infants  before  and  after  birth, 
securing  for  this  purpose  the  co-opera- 
tion  of  the  whole  body   of   physicians, 
midwives     and     nurses,     not     despising 
grandmothers,  mothers-in-law  and  neigh- 
bors   when    they    have    experience    and 
practical  common-sense,  which  they  are 
willing    to    subordinate    to    professional 
instruction  and  when  necessary  to   au- 
thoritative control. 

Every  organized  social  movement  has 
its  health  aspects  even  if  not  directly 
aimed  at  disease.  The  tuberculosis 
movement  is  of  all  these  most  widely 
extended,  the  most  vigorously  pressed, 
the  most  rationally  related  to  govern- 
ment, most  clearly  exhibiting  the  possi- 
bilities of  co-operation  between  physi- 
cians of  every  school  and  social  workers 
of  every  sort.  Similar  if  less  extensive 
campaigns  are  in  progress  against  in- 
sanity, feeble-mindedness,  epilepsy,  in- 
fant mortality  and  the  venereal  diseases. 

These  health  movements  have  also 
their  moral,  economic,  sanitary  and  civic 
features,  which  amply  justify  the  partici- 
pation of  others  than  doctors.  The 
housing  movement,  the  town-planning 
movement,  the  child  labor  movement,  the 


playground  movement,  the  recreation 
movement,  the  minimum  wage  move- 
ment, the  movement  for  the  exclusion  of 
physically  unfit  immigrants,  the  country 
life  movement,  organized  charity,  prison 
reform,  probation  and  juvenile  protec- 
tion, the  protection  of  women  in  in- 
dustry and  above  all  the  labor  move- 
ment and  the  movement  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  women,  in  all  their  multitudi- 
nous forms,  are  not,  it  is  true,  primarily 
health  movements,  yet  every  one  gains 
a  large  part  of  its  appeal  from  the  recog- 
nition of  its  bearing  on  the  public 
health;  and  nearly  every  one  loses  a 
part  of  the  appeal  which  it  might  make 
by  failing  to  appreciate  that  relation. 

npHE  prime  characteristic  of  the  new 
Health  is  that  it  is  social,  not  self- 
centered;  to  be  won  all  together  by  cor- 
porate effort;  to  be  enjoyed  contempo- 
raneously by  brain  workers,  and  capital 
workers  and  manual  workers;  to  be 
built  up  by  positive  additions  from  pa- 
tient science,  from  mutual  co-operation ; 
from  many  a  happy  accident,  intelli- 
gently appropriated;  from  rational  eu- 
genic policies;  from  equally  rational  so- 
cial work  directed  towards  environ- 
mental reforms;  from  wise  decisions  by 
learned  courts ;  from  laws  enacted  in  the 
public  interest;  from  rising  standards  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  rising 
standards  of  living  of  the  people;  from 
social  insurance  against  sickness;  from 
increased  prosperity,  higher  incomes,  the 
more  equitable  distribution  and  the  more 
rational  use  of  wealth. 

The  new  Health  is  thus  an  index  of 
our  civilization,  a  composite  result  of  all 
our  well-being  and  a  tremendous  asset 
for  the  advancement  of  that  well-being. 

Health  is  economic.  Sound  men  can- 
not be  exploited;  and  for  that  reason,  if 
for  no  other,  I  greet  with  enthusiasm 
the  advent  of  the  new  Health. 

Health  is  moral.  Sound  men  will  not 
be  unjust  and  for  that  reason  I  salute 
the  era  of  the  new  Health. 

Health  is  civic.  Sound  men  will  elim- 
inate poverty  and  that  of  itself  should 
make  us  all  sanitarians.  Sound  men  will 
learn  to  do  without  jails,  recognizing 
that  so-called  criminals  are  properly 
speaking  candidates  either  for  educa- 
tional reformatory  or  for  a  custodial  hos- 
pital, and  therefore  again  I  turn  gladly 
towards  the  dawn  of  the  new  Health. 
Sound  men,  speaking  generically  of 
course,  male  and  female,  will  rise  at  last 
above  the  tragedies  of  the  sex  relation — 
the  age  long  sin  and  shame  of  it,  the  mis- 
understanding and  abuse  of  it — will  learn 
that  friendship,  companionship,  comrade- 
ship are  incompatible  with  lust. 

And  on  this  high  ground,  for  this 
greatest  of  all  its  victories — the  victory 
over  vice  in  every  repulsive  or  seductive 
form — I  multiply  hosannas  to  the  great 
cause — the  cause  of  the  new  Health — 
the  Health  in  which  there  is  no  shadow 
of  turning. 
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JACOB  Riis  wrote  wonderful  letters — full  of 
gaiety  and  humor  and  the  philosophy  of  life. 
And  he  never  spared  himself  in  writing.  Often 
because  of  the  drain  on  his  strength,  he  was  urged 
not  to  handle  them  all,  but  he  used  to  clear  his 
desk  every  day.  In  recent  years  Mrs.  Riis  an- 
swered many  for  him,  but  what  remained  made  up 
a  heavy  mail. 

Courage,  practical  suggestion,  enthusiasm— 
whether  to  a  group  of  college  boys,  or  a  civic 
league  in  some  out-of-the-way  village,  or  a  rail- 
road president  with  a  social  outlook — these  were 
the  things  he  sent  unfailingly. 

At  a  memorial  service  in  Plymouth  Church  last 
month,  Mr.  Riis's  son  told  of  a  young  immigrant 
who  had  written  asking  for  funds  with  which  to 
get  to  the  Middle  West  He  was  stranded  at  the 
seaboard.  Mr.  Riis  put  it  up  to  him  to  walk;  it 
was  summer  and  he  was  young.  The  lad  wrote 
back  in  anger,  saying  he  saw  what  stuff  philan- 
thropists are  made  of,  only  to  get  an  inimitable 
letter  from  Mr.  Riis  telling  of  his  own  experiences 
when  he  himself  was  an  American  in  tho  making. 

He  did  not  give  offense;  he  did  not  take  it.  He 
entered  into  the  boy's  scheme  of  life,  and  let  the 
youth  enter— wide— into  that  of  his  own.  Whether 
the  young  man  walked  or  not  is  no  matter;  he  got 
west,  working  his  way  and  carrying  with  him  a 
new  vision.  Two  years  later  a  letter  came  from 
him  to  Richmond  Hill  telling  of  his  success  in  one 
of  the  prarie  states,  and  thanking  his  fellow  Danp 
for  the  biggest  help  that  ever  man  gavp  to  man. 

One  of  the  men  present  at  this  Brooklyn  meet- 
ing was  an  editor  of  standing  who  had  been  stirred 
l>y  Thp  ICakLng  of  an  American  when  he  was  livincr 
in  one  of  the  cheap  lodging-houses  of  Paris. 

A  readers  of  THE  SUBVEY  there  must  be 

scores  who  know  unwritten  stories  of  the 
man  Riis.  There  must  be  scores  who  cherish  letters 
that  breathe  his  spirit,  like  that  precious  package 
which  Mrs.  Bacon  tells  of  in  "Beauty  for  Ashes" 
;m<l  wliir-li     HIP  household  well  understood — was 
•  saved  next  after  the  babies  should  the  house 
catch  fire.  An  effort  is  to  be  made  to  collect  such 
letters  and  to  draw  out   such    fragmentary   evi- 
dences of  Mr.  Riis's  social  evangelism  as  may  tw 
}<y  friendly  hands  into  the  mosaic  of  a  book. 
Will  rpadprs  of  THF.  SrnvF.v  join  in  sending  let- 
and  experiences  to  Mrs.    Riis,   Pino   Brook 
Farm,  Barre,  Mass.T 

In  a  message  to  a  friend  recently  Mrs.  ]l\\- 
spoke  of  thp  trlow  Mr.  Riis  left  around  the  heart 


<>i  t-veryoiif  who  knew  him;  and  she  added: 

"Surely  the  candle  he  lighted  must  burn  always, 
until  it  lights  the  darkness  in  uncounted  lives  to 
come.  There  was  something  so  shining  about  him. 
-was  good,  but  he  was  more  than  good, — ra- 
diantly, gloriously  good,  and  so  adorably  human 
always.  He  used  to  laugh  at  me  when  I  told  him 
what  he  was,  but  I  am  so  glad  now  I  did  tell  him, 
and  that  his  nearness  did  not  blind  me  to  his  soul. ' ' 


AN  Act  has  passed  Congress  which  provides  a 
means  for  extending  medical  and  surgical  re- 
lief at  sea  to  American  deep-sea  fishermen.  The 
urgent  need  for  such  provisions  was  pointed  out 
in  an  article  in  THE  SURVEY,  November,  1911,  and 
a  description  was  given  of  the  relief  to  deep-sea 
fishermen  provided  by  countries  which  take  more 
thought  of  the  sea-faring  man  than  we  do. 

Congress  was  urged  to  provide  a  hospital 
schooner  under  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  and  bills  for  this  purpose  were  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Hon.  A.  P. 
Gardner,  and  in  the  Senate  by  Hon.  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge.  The  committee  on  merchant  marine  and 
fisheries,  composed  largely  of  congressmen  from 
inland  states,  did  not  report  Mr.  Gardner's  bill, 
however,  and  it  seemed  best  to  make  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  need  for  such  work  and  the  practicabil- 
ity of  the  plan  suggested  by  having  a  revenue  cut- 
ter detailed  for  this  purpose,  with  surgeons  and 
nurses  of  the  Public  Health  Service  in  charge  of 
the  work  of  relief. 

The  act  which  has  just  been  passed  provides 
that  "any  rovpnup  cutter  now  or  licrcaftfr  in  com- 
mission may  be  used  to  extend  medical  and  surg- 
ical aid  to  the  crews  of  American  vessels  engaged 
in  the  deep-sea  fisheries  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe. 

The  captain  and  surgeon  assigned  to  this  duty 
have  an  excellent  opportunity  of  showing  that  the 
resources  of  modern  medicine  and  surgery  can  be 
successfully  taken  to  sea,  and  that  lives  can  be 
saved  and  permanent  disability  prevented. 

The  Public  Health  Service,  under  the  name  of 
the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  by  which  it  was 
known  for  more  than  a  century,  has  been  the  tradi- 
tional fripnd  of  the  American  seaman.  The  duties 
of  this  service  have  been  so  widely  extended  that 
it  has  become  in  effect  a  national  board  of  health ; 
but  the  uniforms  and  stationery  of  the  service  still 
!><-;ir  tho  fouled  anchor — symbol  of  the  sailor  in 
distress. 
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THE  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

GEORGE  W.  ALGER 


Author  of  The  Old  Law  and  the  New  Order 


THE  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  is 
acting  wisely  in  making  careful  inquiries  as 
it  goes  along  in  the  examination  of  recent  indus- 
trial disturbances,  to  see  to  what  extent,  if  any, 
the  law  is  being  violated  by  executive  and  police 
officers  and  by  the  courts,  in  denying  to  strikers 
the  fundamental  protection  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Our  constitutions,  both  state  and  national,  of 
course,  guarantee  to  everyone  freedom  of  speech, 
the  right  of  assembly,  the  right  to  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  like, 
all  of  which  are  ancient  liberties  of  the  English 
people,  considered  by  our  forefathers  absolutely 
essential  to  an  American  democracy.  In  all  the 
recent  industrial  disturbances,  including  those  in 
Lawrence,  in  West  Virginia,  in  Paterson,  in  Colo- 
rado, things  have  been  done  which,  as  given  in 
the  press  at  the  time,  would  indicate  that  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  which  includes  all  these  constitu- 
tional liberties  to  which  I  have  referred,  was  not 
considered  "practical."  No  conservative  public 
opinion  has  as  yet  been  aroused,  since  these  vio- 
la tions(  if  they  have  been  such)  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  have  applied  only  to  discontented  poor 
people  in  the  course  of  industrial  disturbances. 
Most  of  the  court  decisions  by  which  these  consti- 
tutional rights  seem  to  have  been  denied  have 
been  made  by  judges  in  petty  courts,  whose  judi- 
cial opinions  as  such  are  quite  negligible  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  law  but  far  from  negligible 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  working  people  af- 
fected by  them. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Paterson  decision  by 
the  local  magistrate  in  the  Scott  case.  If  it  had 
been  affirmed  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jer- 
sey, the  liberty  of  the  press  would  have  been  a 
dead  letter  in  New  Jersey.  Similar  decisions 
have  been  made  by  the  police  courts  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  in  New  York  state  on  other  branches 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

These  decisions  and  the  action  of  local  execu- 
tive and  police  officers,  through  which  these  de- 
cisions arise,  all  seem  to  come  from  an  idea  that 
the  Bill  of  Rights  is  not  practical,  in  its  applica- 
tion at  least,  to  this  large  class  of  foreigners  who 
form  the  striking  masses  in  a  majority  of  these 
industrial  disputes.  Colorado  has  apparently  de- 
cided in  a  number  of  cases  that  the  Bill  of  Rights 
is  not  practical,  and  outrages  upon  those  rights 
have  been  so  frequent,  if  one  may  judge  by  re- 
cent magazine  articles,  as  to  arouse  the  question 
whether,  so  far  as  the  working  class  is  con- 
cerned, a  republican  form  of  government  exists 
in  that  state.  West  Virginia,  through  its  gov- 
ernor, established  a  military  tribunal  in  defiance 
of  a  constitution  which  clearly  declares  that  no 
such  tribunal  should  ever  be  established  in  the 
state,  and  this  tribunal  denies  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  in  defiance  of  a  constitution  which  ex- 
pressly forbids  that  it  should  ever  be  denied. 
The  practical  executive  saw  that  action  was  nec- 
essary to  re-establish  order,  and,  having  reached 
that  conclusion,  he  concluded  that  it  was  advis- 


able to  suspend  the  constitution  so  far  as  the  strik- 
ing miners  were  concerned,  and  the  highest  court 
of  West  Virginia  sustained  him  in  what  he  did. 
As  conservative  an  authority  as  ex-Chief  Jus- 
tice Cullen,  of  our  Court  of  Appeals,  has  charac- 
terized these  decisions  in  language  which  a  judge 
rarely  uses  concerning  decisions  of  the  highest 
court  of  another  state.  He  declared  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  New  York  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion in  January  of  this  year: 

"These  decisions  exalt  the  military  power 
beyond  any  height  hitherto  known  in  this  coun- 
try. They  assert  the  power  of  the  military  at 
the  uncontrolled  discretion  of  a  single  man  to 
dispose  of  the  life  and  liberty  of  any  person 
within  the  state,  not  by  way  of  detention  till 
the  termination  of  an  insurrection  nor  where 
life  is  taken  in  the  actual  clash  of  arms,  but 
purely  as  a  punishment  for  acts  which  may  not 
be  offenses  at  all  by  the  law,  or,  if  offenses, 
subject  to  slight  penalties." 

If  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  can 
so  far  assist  us  by  getting  us  the  actual  facts,  so 
that  we  may  judge  whether  in  its  fundamentals 
the  Bill  of  Rights  is  being  disregarded  in  its  ap- 
plication to  strikers  in  industrial  disputes,  it  will 
aid  a  conservative  body  of  opinion  to  crystallize 
itself  and  make  its  influence  felt. 

It  is  a  true  conservatism  to  regard  the  Bill  of 
Rights  as  something  fundamental,  as  belonging 
to  all  of  us,  which  cannot  exist  at  all  if  it  is  de- 
nied to  one  class  and  preserved  only  to  a  more 
prosperous  class  which  economically  needs  it 
least.  There  are  many  of  us  who  have  no  sympa- 
thy whatever  with  the  class  of  agitators  who  are 
today  shouting  for  free  speech,  believing  them  to 
be  insincere  and  lawless  in  their  purposes.  The 
mere  fact  that  we  do  not  sympathize  with  them  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  permit  any  of  the  fun- 
damental guarantees  of  citizenship  in  America 
to  be  undermined  or  destroyed. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  cost  a  great  deal  of  blood; 
it  was  a  thing  .which  our  forefathers  fought  for; 
it  cannot  become  out  of  date  and  impractical  un- 
less we  agree  to  its  destruction  by  indirect  attack. 
All  the  questions  which  relate  to  the  Bill  of 
Rights  in  recent  times  have,  of  course,  arisen  in 
connection  with  one  class  only, — working  people, 
mostly  foreigners,  suffering  from  economic  pres- 
sure and  distress  on  American  soil.  Unless  we  are 
agreed  that  it  is  possible  to  Mexicanize  America 
by  having  a  constitution  which  is  a  name  rather 
than  a  reality  to  a  peon  class,  we  must  take  sides 
in  favor  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  when  its  protection 
is  denied  to  any  class  under  any  conditions. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Commission  on  In- 
dustrial Relations  will  throughout  its  investiga- 
tions bear  the  Bill  of  Rights  clearly  in  mind  and 
will  be  able  to  report  to  us  as  a  people  the  extent, 
if  any,  to  which  that  charter  of  liberties  has  been 
nullified  or  overruled  or  cast  aside  during  the  in- 
dustrial disputes  of  recent  years.  No  part  of  its 
work  can  be  of  any  greater  value,  as  I  see  it,  than 
this.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  that  work  will  be  done 
thoroughly  and  impartially. 
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dress  in  death  cases.  Under  our  present 
federal  law  the  old  common  law  rule 
that  an  action  dies  with  the  person,  still 
obtains,  and  it  is  only  by  applying  the 
state  or  foreign  law  that  our  admiralty 
courts  can  take  jurisdiction  of  an  action 
for  damages  for  death  at  sea. 

3.  An  amendment  of  the  Harter  act 
decreasing  the  owner's  exemption  from 
liability   For  cargo  loss. 

4.  The  extension  of  the   federal  em- 
ployers'  liability   laws  or    future   inter- 
state  railroad   workmen's   compensation 
laws  to  seamen  on   vessels   in   foreign, 
lake,  coastwise  and  inland  river  trade. 

These  extensions  of  the  owner's  lia- 
bility besides  doing  justice  to  passen- 
gers, shippers  and  crew,  would  in  all 
probability  have  an  important  indirect 
effect  in  preventing  accidents  at  sea. 
Until  a  short  time  ago  we  were  taught 
to  believe  that  transportation  on  the 
water  was  comparatively  safe  compared 
with  transportation  on  land.  Late 
large  number  of  serious  accidents  in- 
volving great  loss  of  life,  have  impressed 
upon  us  that  there  is  much  to  be  done 
to  increase  safety  at  sea. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  problem  of  increasing  safety 
by  governmental  regulations  respecting 
the  construction,  equipment  and  opera- 
tion of  vessels.  Senator  La  Follette's 
bill,  directed  particularly  to  improving 
the  condition  and  efficiency  of  seamen, 
has  been  passed  by  the  Senate  and  is 
pending  in  the  House.  The  London  Con- 
ference has  prepared  a  code  of  rules 
which  are  recommended  to  maritime 
countries  for  adoption.  The  House 
committee  on  Merchant  Marine  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  based  on  this  code. 

No  consideration  seems  to  have  been 
given,  however,  to  the  possibility  of  con- 
tributing to  this  safety  movement  by  in- 
creasing the  owner's  financial  responsi- 
bility for  accidents  when  they  occur. 

The  movement  for  prevention  has  been 
tremendously  advanced  by  the  employ- 
er's realization  of  the  economic  advan- 
tage to  him  of  prevention  and  the 
economic  cost  of  accidents.  It  is  not 
probable  that  increased  liability  on  the 
part  of  the  ship-owners  will  result  in  in- 
creased efforts  on  their  part  to  devise 
ways  and  means  of  preventing  losses? 
However  effective  governmental  regula- 
tion may  be,  it  cannot  be  so  successful  as 
the  concerted  efforts  of  the  owners  to 
conserve  their  own  property. 

No  one  accuses  the  owners  of  deliber- 
ate carelessness  in  exposing  the  traveling 
public  to  unnecessary  danger,  but  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  owner's 
active  and  positive  attention  to  the  safe- 
ty of  his  passengers  will  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  increases  of  his  financial  lia- 
bility for  the  damages  suffered  by  them 
in  case  of  accident. 


\  \  \ 


The  Telephone  Emergency 


THE  stoutest  telephone  line 
cannot  stand  against  such  a 
storm  as  that  which  swept  the 
Middle  Atlantic  coast  early  in 
the  year.  Poles  were  broken  off 
like  wooden  toothpicks,  and 
wires  were  left  useless  in  a 
tangled  skein. 

It  cost  the  telephone  com- 
pany over  a  million  dollars  to 
repair  that  damage,  an  item  to 
be  remembered  when  we  talk 
about  how  cheaply  telephone 
service  may  be  given. 

More  than  half  of  the  wire 
mileage  of  the  Bell  System  is  un- 
derground out  of  the  way  of 
storms.  The  expense  of  under- 
ground conduits  and  cables  is 
warranted  for  the  important 
trunk  lines  with  numerous  wires 
and  for  the  lines  in  the  con- 
gested districts  which  serve  a 
large  number  of  people. 


But  for  the  suburban  and  rural 
lines  reaching  a  scattered  popu- 
lation and  doing  a  small  business 
in  a  large  area,  it  is  impracticable 
to  dig  trenches,  build  conduits 
and  lay  cables  in  order  that 
each  individual  wire  may  be 
underground. 

More  important  is  the  prob- 
lem of  service.  Overhead  wires 
are  necessary  for  talking  a  very 
long  distance.  It  is  impossible 
to  talk  more  than  a  limited 
distance  underground,  although 
Bell  engineers  are  making  a 
world's  record  for  underground 
communication. 

Parallel  to  the  underground 
there  must  also  be  overhead 
wires  for  the  long  haul,  in  order 
that  the  Beil  System  may  give 
service  universally  between 
distant  parts  of  the  country. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 
AND  ASSOCIATED   COMPANIES 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Post  Graduate  Course  in  Public  Health 
Work  for  Nurses  at  the  Henry  Phipps  In- 
stitute in  affiliation  with  the  Visiting  N'urse 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  will  open  October 
1,  1914.  A  number  of  scholarships  are 
available.  Entrance  blanks  and  outline  of 
the  curriculum  will  be  sent  on  request  to 

Miss  M.  LEHMANN.  Superintendent,  The 
Visiting  Nurse  Society,  1340  Lombard 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

Miss  A.  K.  SUTTON,  Superintendent.  The- 
Henry  Phipps  Institute,  7th  &  Lom- 
bard Streets,  Philadelphia. 
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The  New  York 
Kindergarten  Association 

Offers  unusual  advantages 
for  Graduate  Study 
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PUBLIC  LECTURES 
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Director  of  Public  School  Kindergartens 
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"BEAUTY  FOR  ASHES" 

[Continued  from  page  371.] 
Those  stories  about  the  impractical 
club  women  must  have  been  started 
years  ago,  in  the  first  callow  beginnings 
of  women's  clubs,  I  thought,  and  said 
as  much  to  a  neighbor.  She  was  an 
Indianapolis  woman,  and  for  answer  she 
handed  me  a  register  of  the  Indianapolis 
Woman's  Club  beginning  with  1875. 

Glancing  through  it  with  curious  in- 
terest I  found  that  the  first  topic  on 
its  first  program  was:  "In  order  to  be 
good  housekeepers,  is  it  necessary  to  de- 
vote one's  entire  time  to  the  work?" 
Its  second  program  took  up  Woman's 
Relation  to  Man.  By  76  they  were 
studying  banking  systems,  and  had  a 
lecture  from  Mary  Livermore  on  Super- 
fluous Women.  Their  programs  went 
on,  taking  up  history,  philosophy,  litera- 
ture, religion  and  architecture,  till  79 
brought  them  to  the  consideration  of 
Legislation  on  Public  Order  and  Mun- 
icipal Government  and  The  Kinder- 
garten Theory.  Free  Trade  and  The 
Charities  of  Today  followed.  In  1889 
Service  came  into  the  club  thought  with 
Boshop  Faber's  words,  "The  great  fact 
is,  that  life  is  a  service;  the  only  ques- 
tion is,  whom  will  we  serve." 

In  '92  Out-Door  Relief  and  The  Chil- 
dren of  Our  State  were  considered.  I 
closed  the  book  with  deep  thoughts  of 
those  women  of  an  earlier  day.  And 
now  my  neighbor,  seeing  the  impression 
made  upon  me  by  this  review,  pressed 
upon  me  a  fat  volume  of  the  history  of 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.  It  was  overwhelming.  It  is  a 
big  thought,  that  of  the  16,000  in  our 
Indiana  federation.  But  to  think  of  one 
million  club  women,  doing,  thinking, 
working  out  all  the  things  their  pro- 
grams designate !  It  is  stupendous.  I 
looked  again,  with  new  interest,  at  our 
leaders  on  the  platform,  who  were 
prominent  in  this  giant  organization  and 
wondered  about  all  the  grist  its  great 
wheels  were  turning  to  grind.  Then  my 
thoughts  came  back  to  our  own  organi- 
zation. 

Enlisting  the  Federation 

Any  one  who  strayed  info  that  conven- 
tion hall  would  have  had  to  listen  at- 
tentively to  discover  whether  it  was  a 
child  labor  meeting,  a  conservation  con- 
ference, or  a  congress  of  mothers.  In 
fact,  it  was  the  vital  forces  of  all  these 
interests  federated.  It  seemed  there- 
fore perfectly  fitting  to  me  and  to  them 
that,  after  I  had  told  them  the  story  of 
the  defeat  of  the  .tenement  law  that 
year,  I  should  propose  as  their  slogan 
"the  homes  of  Indiana,"  and  that  they 
should  accept  it  and  pledge  the  whole 
federation  to  housing  reform.  I  asked 
it  of  them,  "because  whatever  is  a  men- 
ace to  the  poorest  home  is  a  menace  to 
our  own ;  for  the  sake  of  all  who  live  in 
mansions,  cottages,  farm  houses,  tene- 
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Temperature  cooler  than  at  the 
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Twin  Screw  S.S."BERMUDIAN" 

10518  tons  displacement 
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via  Halifax,  N.  S.,  most  delightful  cruise  of  1 500  miles. 
Magnificent  scenery;  Gut  of  Canso,  Northumberland 
Strait,  Gulf  and  River  St.  Lawrence  and  far  famed 
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NORTHERN  STEAMSHIP  CO. 
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Leaves  Buffalo  Wednesdays  and 

Chicago  Saturdays 

Meals  a  la  Carte 

To  all  lake  resorts,  including  Mackinac 
Island,  Harbor  Springs,  Milwaukee  and 
Chicago. 

Season  from  June  17  to  first  week  in  September 
Tickets  optional.  Rail  or  Steamship  on 
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STEPHEN  LOUNSBERY,  G.  P.  A. 

1184  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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'PIIAT  home-making  should  be  regarded  as  a  pro- 

feasioD. 

'PHAT   right   living   should   be    the    fourth   "R"   in 
L    education. 

'THAI    health  is  the  business  of   the  individual,  ill- 
1     ness  of  the  physician. 

'  I ""  1 1  \  I    the  spending  of  money  is  as  important  as  the 
*•    earning  of  the  money. 
'IMl  AT    the   upbringing  of   children    demands   more 

1     study  than  the  raising  of  chickens. 
'I"1  HAT  the  home-maker  should  be  as  alert  to  make 
progress  in  her  life  work  as  the  business  or  pro- 
fessional man. 

— American  School  of  Home  Economics 

If  you  agree,  lend  for  the  100-page  illustrated  handbook.  "The 
Profession  of  Home-Making."  giving  details  of  home-study. 
domestic  science  courses,  etc.  It's  FREE.  Address  postal  or 
note, -A.  S.  H.  E.,  5 19  W.  69th  Si.,  Chicago,  111. 
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merits,  or  hovels;  that  all  the  'homes  of 
Indiana'  may  be  safeguarded." 

Not  only  did  the  federation  take  up 
housing  reform  as  a  whole  body,  but  it 
created  a  housing  committee  and  made 
me  its  chairman.  It  became  my  part, 
thereafter,  to  explain  the  need  and  na- 
ture of  housing  reform  to  the  clubs 
of  the  state;  and  so  up  and  down,  from 
the  Ohio  to  the  Great  Lakes  I  went,  and 
back  and  forth  across  our  state,  telling 
the  story  of  "the  homes  of  Indiana." 
They  needed  no  urging,  these  women  of 
the  federation,  to  make  them  take  up 
the  cause  of  those  other  women  who 
had  no  voice,  who  were  too  weak  and 
ignorant  to  plead  for  themselves,  or 
to  know  how  to  better  their  conditions. 

Before  I  started  off  on  a  tour  I  went 
again  to  the  homes  of  the  poor,  to  burn 
within  my  mind  a  more  vivid  image  of 
their  wretchedness,  to  get  the  figures  of 
their  enormous  rentals,  and  to  rouse 
afresh  the  anger  that  blazed  within  me, 
that  I  might  kindle  it  in  others. 

On  many  of  my  trips  I  had  the  com- 
pany of  the  president  of  the  federation, 
as  her  duties  called  her  to  many  of  the 
meetings.  First,  this  was  Mrs.  Clarke, 
and  later,  Mrs.  Felix  T.  McWhirter, 
wife  of  an  Indianapolis  banker  and  one 
of  the  noblest  Christian  women  in  our 
state.  Both  entered  heartily  into  my 
work,  and  gave  it  emphasis  before  the 
federation  in  every  possible  way. 

In  such  company  I  soon  saw  what  it 
meant  to  be  president  of  our  federa- 
tion, and  enjoyed  their  honors  with 
them.  I  must  say  that  the  care  taken  of 
us  has  spoiled  me  for  the  ordinary  lec- 
ture field,  with  its  uncertainties.  In  the 
larger  cities  a  limousine  was  waiting 
for  us  at  the  station,  and  the  club  woman 
who  had  the  most  palatial  home  took 
the  duties  of  our  hostess.  There  were 
club  luncheons  and  dinners,  the  mere 
memory  of  which  will  refresh  any  fam- 
ishing desert  that  life  may  hold  for  me. 
At  the  smaller  towns  we  were  met  by 
an  auto  or,  in  some  places,  a  sleek  coun- 
try horse  and  carriage,  that  conveyed 
us  to  the  softest  bed,  the  most  bountiful 
fare,  and  the  warmest  hearts  that  could 
be  found.  From  club  to  club  we  went, 
from  home  to  home. 

Sympathetic  Response 

It  was  most  interesting  to  study  the 
different  groups  of  women,  and  to  see 
what  their  club  life  meant  to  them.  It 
meant  occupation  and  new  interests  to 
the  women  of  leisure.  It  meant  rest  and 
refreshing  of  energy  to  the  busy  women. 
The  most  noticeable  result  of  all  was 
in  the  spirit  of  the  women — a  spirit  of 
optimism  and  achievement,  of  ever  re- 
newed and  vigorous  purpose,  which  I 
believe  does  more  to  counteract  age 
and  illness  than  any  force  of  the  age, 
except  religion.  But  the  greatest  thing 
was  not  the  spirit,  nor  the  work.  "It  is 
the  women  themselves,  after  all,"  as 
Mrs.  Clarke  said. 


WILSON'S  OUTSIDE  VENETIANS 

For  Windows  and  Piazzas 

Artistic  Combination  of  Blind  and  Awning  for  town  and 
country  houses.  More  durable  and  eljibtly  than  fabric  awnings 
Very  easily  operated;  slats  open  and  close  to  admit  air  yet  ex- 
elude  sun  rays;  can  be  pulled  up  out  of  sight  If  desired;  pro- 
Tides  much  summer  comfort.  Adds  architectural  distinction  to 
the  house. 

For  HbulialcJ  Booklet  ifrcifu  "  VmUan  A-4" 

WILSON'S  ROLLING 
PARTITIONS 


Made  to  Roll  Overhead  or  from  Side. 

Most  effective  method  for  dividing  large  rooms  tn  Churches 
and  HulldlncH  into  .--mall  rooms,  and  vice  versa;  made  from  vari- 
ous kinds  of  wood  ;  sound  proof  and  air  tight;  easily  operated 
and  lasting.  Made  al*o  with  blackboard  surface.  Fitted  tn  new 
and  old  buildings.  Used  In  over  SS.ooo  Churches  and  Public 
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The  School  of  Social  Economy 

of  WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 

A  TRAINING  SCHOOL  for  SOCIAL  WORKERS 


FUNDAMENTAL  COURSES  in    Social   Problems  and  Methods   of 
Social  Work 

PRACTICE  WORK  with  Charitable  and  Social  Agencies 
SOCIAL  RESEARCH  in  Living  and  Working  Conditions 
SPECIAL  COURSES  on  Local  Topics 

ENLARGED  STAFF  and  LECTURES  BY  SPECIALISTS 

Located  in  the  Fourth  Large*  Gty  of  the  United  States,  the  natural  and  sympathetic 

source  (or  Social  Workers  in  the  Mississippi  Valley, 

the  South  and  the  West 


For  Handbook  and  Information,  Address 

Dr.  GEORGE  B.  MANGOLD,  Director,  1 827  Locust  Street,  ST.  LOUIS 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


YOUNG  MAN.  successful  worker,  good 
linguist,  great  executive  ability,  good  lec- 
turer, seeks  connection.  Address  1271,  Sui- 

TtY. 

ENGLISHWOMAN  of  executive  ability 
and  business  training,  many  years  in  Amer- 
ica, speaking  several  languages,  holding  po- 
sition of  Welfare  and  Employment  Secre- 
tary with  prominent  organization,  will  be 
disengaged  shortly.  Address  1273,  Suivnr. 


EXPERIENCED  teacher  wishes  charge 
of  backward  or  sub-normal  child.  Address 
1280,  SURVEY. 

HELP    WANTED 

WANTED— A  matron  at  the  Washburn 
Home  (for  orphan  children)  in  Minne- 
apolis, a  woman  that  has  had  some  ex- 
perience in  institutional  work,  is  energetic, 
and  has  executive  ability.  In  reply  give 
references  and  when  last  employed.  Ad- 
dress 2420  Blaisdell  Ave.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

.WANTED-^-Superintendent  for  day  nur- 
sery with  training  as  nurse.  Address  H. 
P.  B.,  519  Franklin  St.,  Detroit. 
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J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co. 

First  Mortgage  6's 

A  thoroughly  sound  investment  netting  6%. 
Business  established  72  years  ago;  uniformly 
successful  record;  assets  nearly  3  to  I;  net 
earnings  nearly  3  to  1;  part  of  security  is 
farmer's  notes  which  alone  would  liquidate 
the  entire  bond  issue. 


Ask  for  Circular  J. 


Peabod^Houghteling  &Co. 


(Established  1865) 


10  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


Benj.H.Tyrrel 
Printer 

Annual  Reports,  Catalogs,  State- 
ments, and  all  kinds  of  Printing 
Rush  Work  a  Specialty 

206-208  Fulton  Street,  New  York 


Phones  "36  Cortlandt 

IJ37 


IN    THE    HEART    OF    SHOPPING    DISTRICT 

TOWER  BROS.  STATIONERY  CO. 


WHOLESALE 
RETAIL  AND 
MANUFACTURING 


STATIONERS 


LOOSE    LEA,-' 
DEVICES 
A  SPECIALTY 


PRINTING,  LITHOGRAPHING,  ENGRAVING 

BLANK  BOOKS  TO  ORDER,  OFFICE,  RAILROAD 
AND  BANK  SUPPLIES 


23  WEST  23d  STREET 

TELEPHONE     2323     GRAMERCY 


NEW  YORK 

MAIL  ORDERS  GIVEN 
PROMPT   ATTENTION 


It  was  inspiring  to  see  how  instantly 
they  took  up  the  thought  I  was  trying 
to  bring  to  them.  And  if  they  had  been 
organized  only  for  the  purposes  of  self- 
improvement,  they  would  not  have  felt 
their  responsibility  so  keenly. 

It  was  a  sad  business,  though,  to  go 
about  the  state,  thrusting  thorns  into 
tender  hearts.  "No  one  looks  at  me 
without  thinking  of  slums,"  I  told  them, 
"and  I  almost  feel  as  if  my  name  were 
Bill,  from  the  constant  references  to  it." 
I  envied  the  lecturers  who  could  talk  all 
the  time  about  pretty  things.  I  hated 
the  reek  and  ruin  of  the  slums  more 
than  ever.  But  the  truth  had  to  be 
told.  And  what  a  harvest  I  was  reap- 
ing !  And  here  was  such  an  oppor- 
tunity. I  might  never  see  this  audience 
again.  They  must  know  and  care. 

There  is  something  weird  about  the 
effect  of  turning  over  to  one's  subcon- 
scious mind  the  responsibility  for  a 
speech,  and  hearing  one's  own  voice 
(sounding  strangely  far  off)  go  on  and 
on,  saying  things  that  both  entertain 
and  surprise  one.  And,  at  the  close,  to 
have  a  friend  say  "That's  the  best  speech 
you  ever  made,"  gives  food  for  thought. 

When  I  had  to  pinch  my  arms  to 
keep  alert  and  had  a  strong  desire  to  lay 
my  head  on  the  pulpit  pillow  (when  I 
spoke  in  churches)  I  knew  the  danger 
line  was  near.  In  one  city  where  I  stop- 
ped at  a  hotel,  after  meetings,  discus- 
sions, conferences,  luncheons,  callers, 
and  reporters,  I  went  to  the  hotel  desk 
to  give  my  key  to  the  clerk.  His  amaz- 
ed smile  made  me  aware  that  I  had 
given  him  my  watch,  which  was  in  my 
other  hand. 

At  the  end  of  one  tour  an  invitation 
was  brought  to  me  from  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  South  Bend  to  come 
over  next  day  and  speak.  Miss  Rein, 
who  had  charge  of  the  charities  there, 
met  me  and  went  with  me  to  the 
Oliver.  Waiting  in  the  parlors  with  her 
for  the  committee  of  men  who  were  to- 
receive  me,  I  remember  trying  in  vain 
to  write  a  few  notes  for  my  talk,  and 
controlling  an  almost  overwhelming  de- 
sire to  stretch  out  upon  the  green  vel- 
vet davenport  for  a  little  nap.  But  I 
roused  to  speak  to  the  committee,  and 
later  the  snow  in  my  face  set  my  blood 
a-tingle.  A  good  audience  of  civic  and 
charity  workers  awaited  me,  as  well  as 
many  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. And  there  was  my  friend,  Judge 
Howard,  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  ready  to  help  and  encourage. 
That  meeting  was  worth  the  whole  trip, 
for,  as  a  result,  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Chamber  pledged  the  body  to  the 
state  housing  movement. 

And  the  Legislature  was  coming  near- 
er and  nearer. 

I  looked  across  the  year,  that  stretch- 
ed like  a  great  circle  of  a  race  track 
before  me,  to  January,  1913,  and  dread- 
ed it. 


.. 


THE  SAFE  FOURTH 


Early  returns  indicate  that    the  Safe  and  Sane  Fourth  has  gained  this    ye, 
its  best  records.     Later  returns  always  shov  more  deaths,  when  all  the  figures  for 
jam  are  in.     But  for  July  5  in  each  year,  the  figures  are : 


1914 
1913 
1912 
1911 
1910 
1905 
1900 


Itralhl 
'0s 

25 
25 
39 
44 
59 
59 


Injuriti 

867 
1032 
1043 
1358 
2485 
3169 
2767 


Last  year  394  cities  celebrated  sanely.  The  figures  for  this  year  are  not  yet  in. 
The  Chicago  Tribune,  pioneer  of  the  movement,  finds  the  gun  still  the  most  deadly 
weapon  and  "the  only  remnant  of  insanity." 
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Single  copies  of  this  Issue  ten  cents.  Co-operating  subscriptions  $10  a  year.  Regular 
subscriptions  $3  a  year.  Foreign  postage  $1  extra.  Canadian  73  crnts.  Changes  of  address 
should  be  mailed  to  us  ten  days  In  advance. 


INTRODUCE  YOUR  FRIEND  TO  THE  SURVEY 

Haven't  you  a  friend  who  ought,  as  the  saying  goes, 
to  be  a  reader  of  THE  SURVEY,  one  who  would  really  ap- 
preciate the  issues  if  he  but  knew  the  magazine  well? 

Why  don 't  you  introduce  him  to  us  at  least,  if  you  do 
not  wish  to  pay  for  an  extra  subscription? 

Here  is  our  suggestion  in  the  form  of  a  special  offer : 
A  Renewal  and  a  Trial  Subscription  of  8  months  for  a  Friend,  $4  00 

Mail  us  $4.00,  and  we  will  not  only  renew  your  own 
subscription  but  will  also  send  THE  SURVEY  to  any  ad- 
dress in  the  United  States  for  eight  months. 

If  you  have  more  than  one  friend  to  introduce  to 
us,  send  us  fifty  cents  for  each  and  we  will  mail  them 
issues  for  thirteen  weeks. 


The  GIST  of  IT— 

Salemn  fire,  working  like  a  surgeon, 
spared  historical  and  beauty  spots  and 
excised  the  dangerous  wooden  tenement 
district.  The  Red  Cross  is  in  charge  of 
relief.  Page  387. 

New  York  state  labor  law,  assembled 
on  the  general  plan  of  a  centipede,  will 
be  recodified  following  the  recent  hearings. 
Page  386. 

gTATE  charitable  institutions  fared  ill  at 
the  hands  of  the  economy  program  of 
the  New  York  state  administration.     Page 
385. 

PHILADELPHIA  children's  agencies  have 
surveyed  their  work  and  charted  a  co- 
operative program.    Page  395. 

J7VEN   mere   men   are  to   have   Saturday 
'    nights  off  in  a  Buffalo  clothing  store. 
Page  385. 

WOMEN  prisoners  at  Sherborn  gave  The 
Pirates  of  Penzance,  and  music  is  ac- 
counted one  of  the  big  items  in  making  the 
reformatory  actually  reform.     Page  393. 

1V[OYAMENSING,  even  in  the  cold  terms 

'    of  a  half-hearted  investigation  report, 

sounds  tragically  like  Sing  Sing.    Page  386. 

1V/IORE  than  2,000  descendants  of  the  five 
Juke  sisters  are  now  on  record.  Curi- 
ously enough  some  of  them,  through  mar- 
riage to  normal  outsiders,  show  normal 
characteristics.  Page  385. 

COOK  COUNTY'S  infirmary  comes  out 
from  an  investigation  with  colors  fly- 
ing. It  was  attacked  by  the  same  political 
forces  that  tried  to  wreck  the  Chicago  Ju- 
venile Court  two  years  ago.  Page  387. 

J)  R.  CABOT'S  suggestion  that  play  amid 
beautiful  surroundings  is  a  necessity 
for  social  workers  led  Julius  Rosenwald  to 
give  the  social  workers  of  Chicago  a  coun- 
try club.  Page  395. 

PROHIBITION  will  probably  carry  in 
Texas  next  fall,  so  interest  centers  on 
the  other  big  issue  of  the  campaign— the 
land  question.  Texas  is  becoming  a  state 
of  tenant  farmers  and  is  seeking  a  plan  to 
stop  it.  Page  394. 

(CANADIAN  officials,  present  in  large 
numbers,  gave  new  flavor  to  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  City  Planning  and 
challenged  the  American  constitution  for 
protecting  individual  privilege  against  com- 
munity right.  Page  390. 

HECKLING  by  both  workers  and  employ- 
ers characterized  the  Philadelphia 
hearings  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Com- 
mission, but  some  substantial  and  interest- 
ing suggestions  were  put  into  the  record. 
Page  397. 

•MEW  YORK'S  report  on  limiting  the 
heights  of  buildings  does  not  apply  di- 
rectly to  smaller  and  less  congested  com- 
munities, but  it  lays  down  principles  which 
are  of  service  to  city  planners  everywhere. 
Page  389. 


STUNTING     NEW     YORK     STATE 
INSTITUTIONS 

GOVERNOR  GLYNN'S  final  action  on 
legislative  appropriations  affords  prac- 
tically no  relief  to  the  unprecedented 
pressure  on  nearly  all  state  institutions 
in  New  York.  The  only  grant  of  any 
importance  to  receive  his  sanction  was 
that  of  $150,000  to  the  Rome  State  Cus- 
todial Asylum  for  feeble-minded.  This 
will  be  used  to  erect  a  hospital  in  which, 
it  is  declared,  300  patients  will  be  ac- 
commodated. 

That  more  money  was  not  forthcom- 
ing is  attributed  to  the  administration's 
policy  of  economy  by  which,  the  gover- 
nor declares,  he  has  avoided  the  neces- 

of  a  direct  tax  this  year. 
Meanwhile,  waiting  lists  grow  all  along 
the  line.  A  published  statement  of  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  declares 
that  in  May  there  were  5,584  more  pa- 
tients in  the  fourteen  hospitals  for  the 
insane  than  those  institutions  could  de- 
cently care  for.  No  relief  to  this  situa- 
tion can  come  for  another  year. 

Similar  pressure  is  declared  to  exist 
with  regard  to  the  feeble-minded  Out 
<>f  an  estimated  total  feeble-minded 
population  in  the  state  of  32,000,  only 
5.000  are  cared  for  in  institutions  de- 
signed for  them.  Four  thousand  five 
hundred  are  believed  to  be  in  prisons, 
reformatories  and  almshouses  and  the 

are  at  large. 

A  unique  campaign  was  carried  on  to 
firing  to  the  Legislature  a  sense  of  the 
needs  of  institutions  for  this  class  of 
defectives.  A  directory  of  1.000  diag- 
nosed cases  of  feeble-minded  persons 
living  at  large  in  New  York  city  and 
needing  custodial  care  was  put  on  the 
desk  of  each  legislator  by  the  Associa- 
tion for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  and  a  similar  list  of  persons  out- 
side New  York  city  was  furnished  by 
the  State  Charities  Aid  Association.  A 
minimum  appropriation  of  $500,000  was 
urged  as  necessary  merely  to  keep  the 
state  from  slipping  back  this  year,  as  it 
did  last  when  no  appropriation  was 
made. 

Not  even  Letchworth  Village  was  en- 
abled to  proceed  with  construction.  The 
four  dormitories  now  under  way  there 
will  accommodate  280  feeble-minded 
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persons.  Over  $200,000  appropriated  in 
1912  lapsed  in  April,  1914,  because 
building  plans  were  not  Completed  by 
the  state  architect's  office,  and  when 
this  money  was  reappropriated  the  gov- 
ernor cut  out  every  item  but  that  for  the 
laundry. 


A 


N   EMPLOYER'S  REASONS  FOR 
CLOSING  EVENINGS 


THE  GREENWICH  VILLAGE 
COUNTY  FAIR 

When  historic  Greenwich  Village, 
•New  York  •  was  treated  to  an 
old-fashion'  'inty  fair  recently, 

one  of  tin  •-(  interesting  "side- 
shows" was  a  marionette  perform- 
ance given  by  Italian  boys.  These 
youths,  members  of  the  Seringhaus 
Dramatic  Club  of  Richmond  Hill 
House,  impersonated  puppets  in  the 
fashion  of  their  ancestors  600  years 
ago.  Like  the  real  marionette  of 
today  they  enacted  an  incident  nf 
the  crusades. 


ALTHOUGH  in  New  York,  Chi- 
cago and  Philadelphia  some  retail  stores 
employing  only  men  close  at  6  p.  m.  on 
Saturday — at  1  o'clock  in  summer — an 
early  closing  movement  for  men  is  prac- 
tically unknown  in  smaller  cities.  In  fact, 
many  of  them  have  still  to  achieve  a  free 
Saturday  evening  for  women. 

In  Buffalo,  however,  with  an  alert 
Consumers'  League  and  an  active  union 
of  retail  clerks,  the  Saturday  half  holi- 
day for  women  has  been  achieved.  And 
now  C.  A.  Weed  &  Company,  men's 
clothiers  employing  only  men,  have  be- 
gun closing  af  6  o'clock  on  Saturday. 
Their  reasons  for  it,  as  given  in  display 
advertisements  in  the  Buffalo  newspa- 
pers, make  interesting  reading.  "No  man 
has  a  right  to  climb  to  success  over  his 
brother's  bones,"  they  say. 

"The  heads  of  this  firm,  who  engage 
in  no  strenuous  labor  but  merely  oversee 
the  work  of  others,  are  themselves  weary 
and  mentally  tired  at  6  o'clock.  What, 
then,  must  be  the  condition  of  the  men 
who  do  the  work  ?  Personal  observation 
has  proved  to  us  that  they  are  close  to 
the  point  of  exhaustion,  and  when  that 
point  is  passed,  the  work  of  the  doctor 
begins. 

"Employers,  therefore,  are  in  large 
measure  responsible  for  many  of  the 
physical  ills  and  resultant  misfortunes  of 
their  employes.  Human  nature  can  stand 
just  so  much.  When  it  is  pushed  to  the 
extreme,  it  balks.  And  as  a  rule  when 
employes  get  sick,  they  not  only  lose  their 
salaries  but  use  up  their  surplus  in  medi- 
cines. 

"The  actual  responsibility  of  the  em- 
ployer may  cease  with  the  payment  nf 
salaries,  but  his  moral  obligations  tn 
those  who  help  him  succeed  include  not 
only  sanitary  working  conditions  but 
such  working  hours  as  the  human  sys- 
tem can  stand  comfortably. 

"It  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  good  that  would  come 
from  a  general  6  o'clock  closing  move- 
ment. We  ourselves  feel  so  keenly  on 
the  subject  and  we  are  so  confident  we 
are  doing  right  that  nothing  on  earth 
can  pry  open  our  doors  after  6  o'clock 
Saturday  night,  no  matter  if  every  other 
retail  clothing  establishment  in  Buffalo 
keeps  open  till  midnight  and  does  a  land- 
office  business." 
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THE  METROPOLITAN  LIFE  SANATORIUM 

On  the  southern  slope  of  Mt.  McGregor,  among  the  foothills  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  more  than  a  thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  the  new  sanatorium  erected  by 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  for  any  of  its  employes  who  suffer  from 
tuberculosis  was  dedicated  recently. 

When  completed,  all  the  main  buildings  will  be  joined  by  covered  open-air 
passages.  Graded  walks  allow  wheeled  chairs  or  food  carts  to  pass  easily  to  and 
from  the  buildings. 

The  sanatorium  will  have  provision  for  229  patients.  Its  equipment  is  of  the 
most  modern  and  scientific  type,  and  a  laboratory  for  research  work  is  among 
the  plans  soon  to  be  carried  out.  Two  miles  distant  is  the  farm,  of  more  than 
one  hundred  tillable  acres  and  a  wooded  stream. 


A  PLACID  VIEW  OF  A  CROWDED 
PRISON 

THE  REPORT  of  the  Board  of 
Judges  on  the  conditions  in  Moyamen- 
sing  Prison  (city  prison  of  Philadel- 
phia) leaves  some  readers  in  the  frame 
of  mind  of  the  man  who  whacked  the 
spot  where  the  flea  had  been. 

The  investigation  followed  criticisms  as 
to  overcrowding,  classification  of  pris- 
oners and  sanitation,  in  the  presentment 
of  the  Grand  Jury  in  December,  1913, 
which  was  referred  by  the  Board  of 
Judges  to  the  Committee  on  Criminal 
Business  for  investigation  and  report. 

Regarding  overcrowding,  the  Board  of 
Judges  calmly  states  that  "this  fact  has 
been  recognized  for  the  past  ten  years 
at  least."  The  report  does  not  state  how 
much  overcrowding  there  is.  The  facts 
are  that  from  one  to  four  prisoners  oc- 
cupy cells  constructed  to  accommodate 
one  prisoner.  New  prisoners  are  placea 
in  any  cell  with  space  enough  to  receive 
them,  so  that  young  first  offenders  may 
be  put  in  cells  with  one  or  more  old  of- 
fenders. 

In  mild  language  the  report  comments 
on  this  point :  "We  do  not  deem  it  wise 
that  a  prisoner  serving  a  first  term 
should  be  confined  in  a  cell  with  an  old 

offender The  segregation 

of  prisoners  according  to  crime  and  age, 
especially  of  those  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  is  desirable." 

The  report  also  admits  that  the  condi- 
tions under  which  untried  prisoners  and 
witnesses  are  held  are  much  worse  than 
those  under  which  convicted  prisoners 
are  kept,  but  the  conclusion  is  that  "the 


Board  of  Prison  Inspectors  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  length  of  time  that  un- 
tried prisoners  and  witnesses  are  con- 
fined, nor  do  the  present  conditions  per- 
mit such  prisoners  and  witnesses  to  be 
treated  in  a  manner  different  from  that 
of  those  whose  guilt  has  been  estab- 
lished." 

The  report  also  states  that  "the  lack 
of  opportunity  for  exercise  of  the  pris- 
oners in  Moyamensing  cannot  be  rem- 
edied with  the  present  insufficiency  of 
space  for  the  purpose,"  but  it  does  not 
herald  from  the  housetops  the  fact  that 
many  prisoners  crowded  in  these  small 
cells  have  not  had  the  slightest  opportu- 
nity for  exercise  from  the  day  of  admis- 
sion to  the  day  of  discharge. 

Commenting  on  the  plumbing  system, 
the  report  says :  "While  undoubtedly  the 
present  system  of  water-closets,  particu- 
larly at  Moyamensing  prison,  is  obso- 
lete, and  should  be  changed,  your  com- 
mittee is  of  the  opinion  that  much  of  the 
criticism  of  the  present  system,  particu- 
larly concerning  its  unhealthiness,  is  un- 
warranted and  not  borne  out  by  the 
facts." 

MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT   IN 
NEW  YORK  STATE 

HAVING  SECURED  the  enactment 
of  two-thirds  of  its  municipal  home  rule 
program  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
adoption  of  the  remaining  third,  the 
Conference  of  Mayors  and  Other  City 
Officials  of  the  State  of  New  York  at 
its  fifth  annual  session  held  at  Auburn 
early  in  June  took  its  next  progressive 
step  by  advocating  the  enactment  of  an 


optional  law  under  which  cities  of  the 
state  may  secure  non-partisan  municipal 
elections. 

The  chief  undertaking  of  the  confer- 
ence during  the  coming  year  will  be  the 
organization  of  a  national  conference  of 
mayors,  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  New  York  organization  at  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1915.  The  suggestion  was  made 
by  Mayor  Mitchel  of  New  York,  and 
he  was  made  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Arrangements. 

To  strengthen  the  influence  of  the 
conference  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  confer  with  the  Organization  of  Vil- 
lage Presidents  of  the  state  to  promote 
a  plan  of  co-operation  between  the  two 
organizations.  The  state-wide  campaign 
of  municipal  welfare  begun  last  year  will 
be  continued  and  a  plan  for  the  codifica- 
tion of  local  laws  and  ordinances  of  the 
state  will  be  formulated. 

R.  S.  Binkerd,  secretary  of  the  City 
Club  of  New  York,  discussed  the  con- 
ference's municipal  home  rule  cam- 
paign. In  the  subsequent  discussion  it 
was  brought  out  forcibly  that  the  mu- 
nicipal empowering  act,  passed  by  the 
Legislature  two  years  ago  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  conference  and  the  Mu- 
nicipal Government  Association,  had 
produced  the  desired  results,  and  that 
local  city  legislation  last  year  was  ma- 
terially reduced. 

An  entire  session  of  the  conference 
was  devoted  to  city  planning  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  city  planning  survey  which 
the  conference  is  now  conducting. 
Charles  Downing  Lay,  former  landscape 
architect  of  New  York  city,  presented 
a  program  of  development  for  parks  and 
playgrounds,  and  Prof.  James  S.  Pray 
of  Harvard  University  discussed  the  sub- 
ject of  making  the  survey  for  a  city 
plan. 

Municipal  health  was  the  general  sub- 
ject discussed  at  the  last  session.  State 
Health  Commissioner  Biggs  presented 
an  efficient  municipal  health  program 
and  told  how  the  state  is  willing  to 
help.  Dr.  Donald  B.  Armstrong,  di- 
rector of  the  Social  Welfare  Department 
of  the  New  York  A.  I.  C.  P.,  discussed 
public  health  values  and  presented  a 
few  modern  fallacies.  It  was  decided 
to  undertake  the  coming  year  a  health 
survey  of  the  cities  of  the  state.  State 
Health  Commissioner  Biggs,  Charles 
C.  Duryee  of  Schenectady,  Dr.  John  S. 
Wilson  of  Poughkeepsie,  Dr.  G.  W. 
Goler,  health  officer  of  Rochester,  and 
Mayor  Louis  Van  Hoesen  of  Hudson 
will  prepare  the  questionaire  and  direct 
this  health  study. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Mayor  Rosslyn  M.  Cox  of 
Middletown;  vice-president,  Mayor 
Louis  Will  of  Syracuse;  treasurer, 
Mayor  George  A.  Brock  of  Lockport; 
secretary,  William  P.  Capes  of  New 
York  city.  The  next  conference  will  be 
held  in  Troy. 
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Purging  Sal  em's 
Tenements 
With    Fire 


AN  EXPLOSION  in  a  leather  fac- 
tory, a  brisk  wind  and  a  city  dry  as  a 
tinderbox  from  a  long  drought,  have 
combined  to  give  Salem,  Mass.,  such  a 
cleansing  and  such  an  opportunity  as 
have  come  to  few  cities. 

The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  Haw- 
thorne's birthplace,  and  in  fact  much  of 
the  better  residence  part  of  the  city  and 
its  historic  landmarks  were  spared.  The 
French-Canadian  tenement  section,  said 
to  be  the  most  congested  spot  in  any 
New  England  city,  was  swept  away. 
Plans  are  making  for  adopting  a  better 
city  plan,  with  wider  streets  and  real 
homes  to  replace  the  three-,  four-  and 
five-story  tenements  which  were  burned. 

Loss  of  property  was  heavy,  but  the 
Naumkeag  Cotton  Mills,  employing  6,- 
000  hands,  are  typical  of  the  town's 
buoyant  spirit  in  their  announcement 
that  they  will  rebuild.  Loss  of  life  was 
slight  as  the  fire  came  in  the  afternoon, 
with  ample  warning.  There  were  but 
three  deaths,  one  of  them  from  heart 
failure.  Some  14,000  people  are  home- 
less, but  the  Red  Cross  was  promptly  on 
the  spot. 

The  net  result  to  Salem  may  well  be 
good.  It  has  lost  the  modem  buildings, 
atrocious  in  style,  sanitation  and  safety, 
which  have  grown  about  its  Colonial 
center  as  homes  for  the  working  people 
of  this  century.  And  the  loss  has  come 
in  a  generation  that  knows  better  ways 
of  home-making  than  piling  up  rickety 
wooden  tenements. 

Relief  work  was  prompt.  Governor 
Walsh  immediately  called  a  conference. 
In  twenty  minutes  Boston  business  men 
had  subscribed  $70.000.  In  Salem  $36.- 
000  was  raised.  At  the  time  of  writing, 
$250,000  was  in  hand  and  funds  were 
still  pouring  in.  Chelsea,  Mass.,  and 
Dayton,  Ohio,  remembering  one  its  fire 
and  the  other  its  flood,  sent  generous 
checks.  A  plan  has  been  put  in  opera- 
tion by  which  holders  of  insurance  poli- 
cies can  secure  credit  on  them  while 
awaiting  adjustment  of  their  claims. 

Mabel  T.  Boardman  and  Ernest  P. 
I'.icknell.  of  the  American  National  Red 
Cross,  reached  the  scene  almost  as  quick- 
ly as  the  social  workers  representing  all 
the  large  social  and  civic  organizations 
Boston.  These  were  led  by  Fred  R. 
Johnson,  secretary  of  the  Boston  Asso- 
ciated Charities,  which  is  the  New 


England  institutional  member  of  the  Red 
Cross.  Relief  work  is  in  charge  of  a 
state  Red  Cross  committee,  co-operating 


with  a  local  committee,  and  doing  its 
actual  work  through  a  small  group  head- 
ed by  John  F.  Moors,  of  Boston,  who 
was  a  volunteer  at  San  Francisco  in  1906 
and  at  the  Chelsea  fire. 

The  state  militia  took  charge  of  the 
city  the  night  of  the  fire,  organized  the 
refugees  into  three  camps  in  the  parks, 
put  up  tents,  dispensed  relief  and  in  gen- 
eral proved  themselves  efficient  social  po- 
lice. The  Boy  Scouts  worked  with  them. 

Perhaps  the  loss  fell  most  heavily  on 
the  people  of  St.  Joseph's  French  Cana- 
dan  church.  The  whole  parish  of  7,000 
souls  was  burned  out,  and  with  it  the 
handsome  church  building  erected  at 
great  sacrifice  in  1911. 


Lliins  i:.  I'.ILMER.  of  Bos- 
ton, who  took  these  photo- 
graphs the  day  after  the  fire. 
:.  rifr.t  "You  might  imagine  thai 
tome  immense  crew  of  building 
ureckers  had  completed  a  v«vr'.« 
contract,  done  a  good  job  in  rec- 
ord time,  packed  up  their  tools  and 
left." 

.It  the  ritjht.  <i  Polish  woman 
U'ith  her  children  and  her  meager 
salvage,  a  Red  Cross  visitor  and  a 
Boy  Scout. 

Below,  the  ruins  of  St.  Joseph  s 
Church,  which  the  French  Cana- 
dians built  in  i 'in.  The  u'hole 
parish  was  burned  ottt. 
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GUILTY  as  CHARGED 

Brothel  and  mission  side  by  side 


THE   TREND    OF   THE    SCIENCE 
OF  EUGENICS 

THE  MOST  Pressing  Topics  for 
Research  in  Eugenics,  discussed  as  a 
symposium  at  the  recent  second  annual 
meeting  of  the  Eugenics  Research  As- 
sociation, afforded  a  glimpse  ahead  in 
the  development  of  the  science. 

The  symposium  brought  out  as  the 
most  urgent  needs  of  the  present  in  the 
field  of  eugenics: 

That  more  emphasis  must  be  placed  on 
the  study  of  the  mental  traits  of  the 
individual ; 

That  the  psychologist  is  not  willing  to 
grant  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  unit 
characters  or  traits  now  used  in  describ- 
ing the  mental  activities  of  man; 

That  tests  for  intelligence  need  closer 
standardization ; 

That  a  better  definition  of  feeble- 
mindedness, or,  as  Dr.  C.  B.  Davenport 
suggested,  "feeble-mindness,"  must  be 
made. 

Certain  comparative  studies  of  the  in- 
mates of  Bedford  Reformatory,  groups 
of  working  girls,  and  of  some  school 
children  in  the  West,  showed  that 
psychological  tests  in  general  do  not  give 
a  clear  idea  of  a  person's  power  of 
learning  and  adaptability. 

"The  necessity  of  determining  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  normality  and 
mental  defect  will  be  felt,"  said  R.  W. 
Hill  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
at  Albany,  "in  the  new  method  of  com- 
mitment of  the  feeble-minded  in  New 
York  state."  This  provides  that  a  per- 
son may  be  committed  for  feeble-minded- 
ness  by  a  judge  on  the  request  of  re- 
latives with  the  certificate  of  two  phy- 
sicians. It  was  brought  out  that  there 
might  be  great  injustice  in  this  method 
if  persons  were  put  away  on  the  word 
of  two  practicing  physicians,  when  ex- 
perts on  feeble-wimlcdness  are  at  sea  as 


to  the  determination  of  the  higher  grades 
of  mental  defect. 

The  reading  of  technical  papers  oc- 
cupied an  entire  session  of  the  confer- 
ence. The  inheritance  of  eroticism, 
periodic  bad  temper,  wanderlust,  and 
alcoholism,  was  strikingly  demonstrated 
in  a  series  of  charts  shown  by  Dr. 
Davenport,  president  of  the  association. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  conference  was  a  short  account 
of  the  result  of  the  work  he  has  done 
on  "the  Jukes"  during  the  past  two  and 
a  half  years,  given  by  A.  H.  Esta- 
brook  of  the  Eugenics  Record  Office. 
Including  those  studied  by  Dugdale, 
2,100  individuals  have  been  found  de- 
scended from  the  five  original  Juke  sis- 
ters. It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  cer- 
tain branches  of  the  Juke  family  now 
show  normal  characteristics.  This  im- 
provement has  been  produced  mainly  by 
out-marriages  into  better  stock.  Others, 
by  far  the  greater  portion,  and  including 
some  who  have  sought  better  environ- 
ment, show  the  same  traits  attributed  to 
their  ancestors  and  described  by  Dugdale 
in  1877. 

Dr.  Howard  A.  Knox,  assistant  sur- 
geon at  Ellis  Island,  talked  on  the  pres- 
ent methods  of  detection  of  mental  de- 
fectives among  the  immigrants. 

Miss  I.  V.  Kendig  of  the  Monson, 
Mass.,  State  Hospital  told  of  an  intens- 
ive study  of  a  degenerate  family  of  old 
American  stock,  which  in  an  isolated 
community  had  multiplied  until  the  town 
became  a  by-word  for  alcoholism,  im- 
morality and  feeble-mindedness. 

At  the  regular  field-workers'  confer- 
ence Dr.  Gertrude  Hall  of  Albany  an- 
nounced that  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties is  taking  a  census  of  the  feeble- 
minded in  New  York  state. 


D 


EFENDING  COOK  COUNTY  AGAINST  FACTION— BY 
GRAHAM  TAYLOR 


THE  PARTISAN  FACTION  in  the 
Cook  County  Board  of  Commissioners  at 
Chicago,  continues  its  fight,  to  the  last 
ditch,  for  the  control  and  perversion 
of  the  public  agencies  and  institutions 
ot  the  county.  Although  its  nefari- 
ous attack  upon  the  probation  officials 
of  the  juvenile  court  was  defeated  and 
discredited,  both  in  the  courts  and  in  the 
report  of  the  thorough  investigation  con- 
ducted by  Prof.  Willard  E.  Hotchkiss 
[see  THE  SURVEY  for  March  30,  1912], 
this  same  faction  has  had  the  hardihood 
to  try  the  same  tactics  against  the  man- 
agement of  the  county  infirmary  at  Oak 
Forest. 

As  soon  as  charges,  based  upon  an 
alleged  investigation  by  one  of  the  com- 
missioners, appeared  in  the  press,  Presi- 
dent Alexander  A.  McCormick  of  the 
county  board,  who  with  the  honest  and 
capable  minority  has  valiantly  withstood 
continuous  attack,  appointed  a  citizens' 
committee  "to  make  a  thorough  and  rigid 
examination  and  to  inform  the  public  of 
the  real  situation."  On  this  committee 
were  Miss  Addams,  Miss  McDowell, 
Miss  Low,  Miss  Breckinridge,  Allen  B. 
Pcnd,  president  of  the  City  Club,  and 
representatives  of  five  nationalities. 

Their  report  covers  the  two  points  at 
issue,  first,  concluding  that  "there  is  not 
the  slightest  evidence  of  brutality  or  of 


unkindness  on  the  part  of  any  employe, 
but  unanimous  testimony  to  the  high  gen- 
eral level  of  kindness  shown  to  inmates 
by  employes;"  second,  that  "the  stand- 
ard of  food  served  is  higher  than  at  any 
earlier  period"  and  that  "there  has  been 
more  skillful  and  intelligent  attention 
given  to  the  planning  of  the  meals  than 
ever  before."  Bacteriological  examina- 
tion of  the  causes  of  the  sudden  illness 
suffered  by  some  of  the  inmates  is  re- 
ported to  be  in  progress. 

The  committee  asked  permission  to  ex- 
tend its  investigation  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether,  within  the  appropriation 
granted,  further  improvements  and  safe- 
guards are  possible  and  in  order  to  sug- 
gest "a  program  of  progressively  im- 
proved care  of  the  aged,  sick  and  infirm 
poor  in  the  care  of  Cook  county." 

This  report,  which  was  signed  by  all 
the  committee,  although  accepted  by  the 
public,  was  of  course  treated  with  dis- 
respect by  the  factional  majority  of  the 
county  board  and  its  adoption  was  voted 
down,  with  contemptuous  reference  to 
the  committee  as  consisting  of  "more  or 
less  radical  adherents  of  President  Mc- 
Cormick." Both  tney  and  Supt.  James 
Mullenbach,  whose  efficient  and  prog- 
ressive administration  is  endorsed,  are 
well  assured  of  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
of  public  opinion. 
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EGLLATING  HEIGHTS  OF  BUILDINGS-BY  CHARLES 
MULFORD  ROBINSON 


THE  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  report 
of  the  Heights  of  Buildings  Commission 
of  New  York  city  is  a  most  thorough 
and  valuable  discussion  of  a  limitation 
of  the  height,  size  and  arrangement  of 
buildings,  and  of  the  division  of  cities 
into  districts.  The  thoroughness  and 
value  of  this  report  lies  even  more  in 
its  supplementing  of  wide  investigation 
by  sane  interpretation  than  it  does  in  the 
concrete  suggestions.  This  is  because 
New  York  city,  for  which  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  commission  are  made,  pre- 
sents exceptional  conditions  of  structural 
congestion  to  such  degree  that  regula- 
tions there  must  be  more  liberal  than  i> 
necessary  in  most  smaller  cities. 

To  model  the  regulation  of  building 
heights  generally  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  commission  for  New  York 
would  be  to  repeat  the  too  familiar  error 
of  accepting  the  New  York  tenement 
code  as  a  model  housing  regulation  for 
smaller  cities.  It  is  well  to  emphasize 
this  danger,  for  it  may  prove  very  real. 
Yet  so  clear  and  enlightening  is  the  com- 
mission's discussion  of  principles  that 
there  is  not  the  least  necessity  for  such  a 
mistake.  Not  simply  New  Yorkers,  but 
careful  students  everywhere,  of  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion,  are  indebted  to  the 
Heights  of  Buildings  Commission. 

The  commission,  which  was  appointed 
to  be  advisory  to  a  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment, 
was  composed  of  twenty  well-known 
men.  Fully  to  indicate  the  scope  of 
the  investigation,  one  must  turn  to  the 
chairman's  letter  of  transmittal: 

"Many  organizations  took  a  great  in- 
terest in  our  work,  appointed  conference 
committees  and  in  some  cases  had  coun- 
sel prepare  careful  briefs  for  our  con- 
sideration. All  of  the  title  companies 
and  many  of  the  large  lenders  on  real 
estate  securities  freely  gave  us  the  bene- 
fit of  facts,  figures  and  opinions.  Own- 
ers and  managers  of  buildings,  both 
large  and  small,  developers  of  vacant 
land,  builders,  engineers,  architects,  in- 
surance men,  fire  fighters  and  fire  pro- 
tection experts,  housing  and  factory 
specialists,  lawyers  and  physicians,  city 
officials  having  to  do  with  streets,  build- 
ing construction  and  tenement  houses, 
manufacturers  and  transportation  men 
attended  our  conferences  and  gave  us  an 
opportunity  to  check  up  from  every  an- 
gle the  work  of  our  committees  and  the 
staff. 

"Special  investigations  were  carried 
on  in  a  number  of  large  cities  of  our 
country.  Canada  and  Europe.  Further- 
more, our  staff  has  corresponded  with 
officials  of  almost  every  large  city  of  the 
world  that  has  taken  up  the  subject  of 
building  regulation.  Statutes  and  ordi- 
nance* were  collected  and  a  record  of 


the  experience  of  other  cities  obtained, 
£0  far  as  possible  at  first  hand.  .  .  . 
We  carried  on  <>ur  work  with  much 
diversity  of  opinion.  .  .  .  Con- 
tinued study  of  the  facts  and  conditions 
:i?ht  us  to  a  harmonious  and  united 
cpin: 

With  regard  t»  the  report's  definite 
recommendations,  these  cnTtain  neces- 
sarily an  amount  .if  detail  that  renders 
them  somewhat  complicated.  Since  they 
should  be  modified  before  adoption  else- 
where, it  is  enough  to  say  here  that 
pending  the  a.|.  a  districting 

plan,  to  make  possible  the  acceptance  of 
different  regulations  for  different  parts 
of  the  city,  the  commission  recommended 
a  proportioning  of  building  height  to 
street  width,  with  the  fixing  of  a  maxi- 
mum limit.  After  reaching  this  limit, 
it  is  proposed  that  buildings  may  be  car- 
ried higher  by  setting  the  street  walls 
above  such  limit  back  one  foot  for  each 
four  feet  of  increased  height.  In  order 
that  the  proposed  height  regulations  may 
be  effective  in  securing  a  maximum  of 
light  in  the  streets,  it  is  recommended 
that  no  cornice  project  over  more  than 
5  per  cent  of  the  street  width. 

Advocating  legislation,  which  has  now 
been  secured,  that  will  permit  the  divi- 
sion of  the  city  into  districts  having  dif- 
ferent building  regulations,  the  commis- 
sion tentatively  suggests  that  there  be  in 
New  York  eight  classes  of  districts. 


The  proposed  regulations  are  given  for 
each  of  these,  and  the  portions  of  the 
greater  city  which  would  be  included  in 
the  different  districts  are  roughly  indi- 
cated. 

C  ities  outside  of  New  York  have, 
therefore,  only  to  determine  which  por- 
tion, from  lower  Manhattan  to  Rich- 
mond and  parts  of  the  Bronx,  they  most 
resemble  or  wish  to  resemble  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  restrictions 
they  should  adopt. 

On  one  important  point,  which  will 
suggest  itself  to  readers  of  THE  SUR- 
VEY, the  commission  says:  "While  we 
know  of  no  immediate  practicable  rem- 
edy for  the  existing  congestion  of  popu- 
lation on  the  lower  East  Side,  we  believe 
that  appropriate  restrictions,  varying 
with  the  district,  can  prevent  the  repeti- 
tion of  these  conditions  in  other  parts 
of  the  city." 

The  commission  adds:  "It  is  clear 
that  any  system  of  building  control 
would  be  defective  unless  in  addition  to 
regulation  of  height,  yards  and  courts, 
regulations  be  imposed  on  the  location 
of  industries  and  of  buildings  designed 
for  certain  uses." 

The  chairman  of  the  Heights  of  Build- 
ings Commission  was  Edward  M.  Bas- 
and  the  staff  included  George  B. 
Ford,  secretary  and  director  of  investi- 
gations; Robert  H.  Whitten,  editor  of 
the  report  and  special  investigator; 
Herbert  S.  Swan,  statistician  and  special 
investigator,  and  Frank  B.  Williams, 
writer  on  districting  methods  in  Europe 


CITIZENS  OF  TOMORROW 

Civil-   w   r  children  has  grown  apace  and  the  youngsters  have  taken  ef- 

fective part  in  many  a  "swat  the  fly"  campaign  or  "clean-up"  day.  The  American 
Civic  Association  has  recently  organized  a  Department  of  Junior  Civic  Leagues 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Maude  Van  Uuren.  It  aims  to  develop  good  citizen- 
ship by  emphasi/ing  the  spirit  of  civic  service  and  familiarizing  the  children  witli 
the  simple  municipal  ordinances  which  affect  the  child's  every-day  life.  Home 
pardenine  is  promoted  by  the  department.  The  picture  above  is  published  by  cour- 
tesy of  the  I'i •••:  Garden!  Association  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
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A   RECREATION   PARK    W11H    PROVISION   FOR  ONLOOKERS 

A  people's  park  and  recreation  center  has  been  established  in  East  St.  Louis, 
111.  In  addition  to  the  usual  provision  of  playground,  swimming  pool,  tennis  courts, 
ball  field,  wading  pool,  sand  piles  and  rest  house,  there  is  recognition  of  the  enjoy- 
ment which  spectators  may  have.  Very  few  playgrounds  and  recreation  centers 
make  provision  for  them,  but  Jones  Park,  East  St.  Louis,  opened  June  12,  has 
a  concrete  grand-stand  seating  1,000  people  and  costing  $10,000.  It  faces  the 
ball  ground  and  athletic  field  and  underneath  it  are  lockers  and  shower  baths  for 
athletes  of  both  sexes. 
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ITH  THE  CITY  PLANNERS  AT  TORONTO  -  BY 
FLAVEL  SHURTLEFF 

SECRETARY,  NATIONAL'CONFERENCE  ON  CITY  PLANNING 


IT  WAS  a  wonderfully  good 
thing  for  the  National  Conference  on 
City  Planning  to  hold  its  sixth  annual 
meeting  in  Canada.  With  a  keen  desire 
for  material  results  in  the  cities  of  Ca- 
nada, the  Commission  of  Conservation 
fpr  six  weeks  previous  to  the  conference 
sent  a  very  persuasive  herald  to  the 
larger  Canadian  cities  from  Winnipeg 
to  Halifax  and  St.  John,  to  invite  the 
city  governments  to  send  the  right  kind 
of  men  to  participate  in  the  conference 
at  Toronto.  The  registration  roll  reads 
like  pages  from  a  Canadian  municipal 
year  book,  mayors,  city  engineers,  mem- 
bers of  city  plan  commissions,  the  men 
who  must  be  convinced  if  city  planning 
is  to  be  an  every-day  practice. 

The  provincial  governments  of  Cana- 
da, ever  alert  for  legislative  measures 
of  material  benefit,  sent  their  repre- 
sentatives to  join  in  the  discussion  of  a 
proposed  Canadian  town  planning  act 
which  had  been  drafted  for  the  confer- 
ence by  a  committee  of  the  Commission 
of  Conservation:  from  British  Colum- 
bia the  minister  of  lands,  Hon.  W.  R. 
Ross;  from  Saskatchewan  the  minister 
of  municipal  affairs,  Hon.  George  Lang- 
ley;  from  Ontario  the  provincial  secre- 
tary, Hon.  W.  J.  Hanna,  and  from 
Quebec  the  provincial  treasurer,  Hon. 
P.  S.  G.  MacKenzie. 

The  delegates  from  the  United  States 
were  equally  representative  of  official 
municipal  life  and  particularly  of  the 


new  administrative  agency  in  American 
cities,  the  city  plan  commission. 

Previous  meetings  of  the  conference 
have  stuck  closely  to  set  papers;  discus- 
sions have  been  somewhat  lifeless.  The 
Toronto  meeting  was  a  conference  of 
rapid-fire  questions,  of  short  pointed  dis- 
cussions, of  statements  challenged  and 
explained.  The  Toronto  harbor  com- 
missioner, Robert  Gourlay,  was  on  his' 
feet  two  hours  before  he  had  satisfied 
inquiries  into  the  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Toronto's  waterfront.  What- 
ever the  subject  discussed,  whether 
transportation  in  general,  or  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  auto  bus,  both  subjects 
in  which  Toronto  is  interested,  the  ses- 
sions were  ended  only  by  luncheon,  by 
dinner,  or  the  approach  of  midnight. 

Great  inspiration  came  from  the  broad 
social  vision,  the  strong  emphasis  on 
community  rights,  which  dominated  the 
sessions  from  the  opening  words  of  the 
Duke  of  Connaught.  It  was  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  American  delegates  to  breathe 
the  pure  air  of  Canadian  freedom,  with- 
out the  restraint  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion. It  was  evident  in  the  discussion 
of  Mr.  Veiller's  paper,  Protecting  Resi- 
dential Districts. 

While  the  American  lawyers  who  dis- 
cussed the  paper  were  struggling  with 
the  constitutional  difficulties  which  pre- 
vent regulating  the  use  of  land  in  the 
interest  of  the  community,  the  impatience 
of  the  Canadians  grew  until  finally  it 


was  expressed  in  no  uncertain  terms  in 
a  challenge  of  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  boast  of  its  democracy  when 
individual  privilege  was  protected  by 
the  federal  constitution  at  the  expense 
of  community  right.  There  was  evi- 
dence also  of  this  Canadian  freedom  in 
the  draft  of  the  Canadian  town  plan- 
ning act,  where  city  planning  was  frank- 
ly interpreted  as  a  measure  of  commu- 
nity protection,  a  health  measure  as  Dr. 
Hodgetts  put  it,  and  as  such,  its  man- 
datory features  which  had  met  with 
much  adverse  criticism  in  the  discus- 
sions were  to  be  justified. 

It  was  an  inspiration  to  have  one  of 
Canada's  ablest  administrators  bring 
home  the  grave  responsibilities  of  those 
who  guide  the  policies  of  the  conference. 

"We  have  many  theories  for  the  re- 
dress of  social  evils.  Government  own- 
ership of  public  utilities,  socialism,  and 
single  tax  are  illustrations.  The  advo- 
cates of  each  claim  that  their  particular 
theory  will  set  everything  right.  Yet 
when  we  divest  ourselves  of  the  en- 
thusiasm which  people  are  apt  to  ac- 
quire when  they  take  up  one  particular 
idea,  it  takes  very  little  serious  consid- 
eration to  lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that 
while  perhaps  each  one  of  the  remedies 
suggested  has  some  merit  and  may  un- 
der certain  circumstances  accomplish 
some  good,  yet  that  no  one  of  them 
would  radically  alter  the  law  that  has 
heretofore  obtained  with  inexorable  re- 
gularity, namely,  that  the  growth  of 
poverty,  misery  and  crime  accompany 
industrial  and  commercial  expansion  on 
a  large  scale  on  the  march  of  what  we 
call  modern  progress. 

"I  put  it  to  you  that  the  real  problem 
that  is  up  to  the  intellect  of  this  twen- 
tieth century  is  whether  we  have  brain 
and  capacity  enough  to  free  ourselves 
from  the  prejudices  and  the  shibboleths 
with  which  our  minds  are  encumbered 
and  to  grapple  with  these  problem^  so 
that  society  shall  control  its  own  des- 
tinies and  avoid  the  evils  which  have 
dogged  the  foot-steps  of  progress  in  the 
past.  .  .  .  It  is  a  composite  problem, 
and  it  requires  a  composite  answer.  But 
a  part  and  the  more  important  part,  of 
the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  a  rational 
system  of  town  planning,  a  rational  sys- 
tem of  providing  conditions  in  which 
the  people  in  our  great  cities  shall  live." 

The  impression  of  Mr.  Sifton's  ad- 
dress was  very  evident  when  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  met  on  the  morning  af- 
ter the  close  of  the  conference  and  a 
formal  vote  was  recorded  to  endeavor 
to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  guiding 
the  city  planning  movement  in  proper 
channels,  by  making  a  study  of  the  fun- 
damental questions  involved  in  city  plan- 
ning. For  this  year  there  will  be  con- 
ducted two  lines  of  study:  first,  into  the 
administrative  machinery  needed  to  fa- 
cilitate city  planning;  second,  into  the 
proper  methods  of  land  subdivision  to 
produce  the  greatest  community  benefit. 

The  Executive  Committee  remains  the 
same,  except  for  the  addition  of  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Hodgetts,  medical  adviser  of 
the  Canadian  Commission  of  Conserva- 
tion. The  officers  of  the  conference 
were  re-elected:  Frederick  L.  Olmsted, 
president :  Nelson  P.  Lewis,  vice-presi- 
dent; Flavel  Shurtleff,  secretary. 
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BASTER  SUNRISE  SERMCB  ON  MT.  RUBIDOUX 

This  service,  suggested  by  Jacob  A.  Riis  when  visiting  in  Riverside,  Cal..  some  years  ago,  has  been  held  on  Easter 
morn  for  six  consecutive  years.  5,000  people  were  in  attendance  this  year  when  the  photograph  was  taken.  The  year  be- 
fore, Henry  Van  Dyke  read  his  God  of  the  Open  Air. 


AROUSING    A    CITY    TO 
SEAKLE   SECRETARY.  ROME  (N. 

U  HEN  THE  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Rome.  X.  Y..  was  confronted 
with  the  problem  as  to  how  to  arouse 
the  city  to  a  realization  of  individual 
responsibility  in  accident  prevention,  the 
effort  was  made  to  do  so  in  a  spectacular 
way,  which  would  compel  attention. 

A  careful  survey  was  made  of  condi- 
i,  and  the  population  was  roughly 
divided  into  the  following  classes  to  be 
reached :  Employers  and  employes,  chil- 
dren, and  the  home  dwellers  and  wo- 
men.. Before  the  campaign  started  the 
newspapers  gave  out  just  enough  in- 
formation to  pique  curiosity. 

Without  warning  one  morning  shortly 
before  the  campaign  week  opened,  citi- 
zens were  greeted  with  "safety  first" 
signs  painted  on  the  ornamental  electric 
light  poles  of  the  city.  In  the  course 

•He  following  night  on  the  sidewalks 
a  few  feet  from  each  crossing  huge 
signs  in' green  (the  safety  color)  were 
painted  cautioning  "safety  first."  Then 
the  people  began  to  wonder  what  was 
going  to  happen  next.  The  following  day 
all  the  street  cars  bore  illustrated  half 
*heet  posters  calling  attention  to  care- 
less practice*. 

Then    the    campaign    began,    and    the 


SAFETY- BY    WILLIAM 

Y.)  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


A. 


people  were  ready  for  it  Local  speak- 
ers assisted  by  a  safety  engineer  from 
out  of  town  gave  noonday  talks  in  fac- 
•  -s.  Where  there  was  a  sufficient 
number  of  foreigners  a  speaker  talked 
to  them  in  their  own  tongue. 

A  week  before  the  regular  campaign 
talks  were  given  in  the  public  and  paro- 
chial schools  of  the  city  by  the  writer. 
These  were  really  chalk  talks,  suited  as 
the  case  might  lie  to  kindergarten  or 
high  school  pupil-.  About  three-fourths 
of  these  children  promised  that  for  the 
next  two  weeks  each  morning  as  their 
father  went  to  w.rk  they  would  ask  him: 
"Father,  will  you  remember  'safety  first' 
tod.. 

Fach  evening  of  the  week  pictures  and 
charts  on  accidents  were  thrown  on  a 
screen  in  one  nf  the  public  parks,  a 
lecturer  explaining  the  pictures  and  giv- 
ing a  brief  talk  nti  s.-ifety.  The  evening's 
program  conclii'le>l  with  one  or  more 
safety  films. 

Touching  the  people  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible in  these  three  peneral  ways  in  fac- 
tories, schools  ;iml  evening  lectures,  it 
was  yet  realized  that  many  would  not  be 
reached.  The  idea  of  an  imitation  acci- 
dent insurance  policy  was  evolved,  giving 


in  an  attractive  and  popular  way  many 
safety  suggestions — from  avoiding  rusty 
nails  to  the  way  to  pull  a  fire  alarm  box. 
On  Thursday  of  Safety  Week  mem- 
bers of  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, boys  of  high  school  age,  in  a 
whirlwind  campaign,  placed  one  of  these 
policies  in  every  dwelling  in  Rome. 
I'ach  team  was  known  as  a  flying  squad- 
ron, and  was  assigned  to  a  ward.  The 
first  team  reported  back,  its  work  com- 
pleted in  eighteen  and  one-half  minutes. 
Automobiles  were  used,  and  the  public, 
prepared  by  newspaper  stories,  in  many 
cases  met  the  boys  at  the  door  to  re- 
ceive the  policy. 


M 


UNICIPAL    ICE:    SOME    SUC- 
CESSFUL  EXPERIMENTS 


MUNICIPAL  ICE  is  the  very  sea- 
sonable subject  discussed  in  a  report 
submitted  to  the  president  of  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan  a  few  months 
ago  and  recently  published.  At  his  di- 
rection an  investigation  was  undertaken 
last  summer  by  Jeanie  Wells  Wcnt- 
worth.  It  was  pointed  out  that  a  few 
years  ago  agitation  became  general 
throughout  the  United  States  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  municipal  ice  plants.  The 
increasingly  high  prices  charged  by  ice 
dealers  led  to  the  feeling  that  municipal- 
ities could  not  only  supply  ice  for  their 
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own  institutions,  but  also  provide  it  at 
cost  to  citizens. 

The  report  presents  data  concerning 
the  municipal  plants  successfully  operat- 
ed by  the  city  of  Weatherford,  Okla., 
the  hrst  and  only  city  to  undertake  the 
manufacture  of  ice  on  a  commercial 
basis.  It  describes  fully  the  ice  plants 
operated  by  the  federal  government  for 
the  federal  buildings  in  Washington,  and 
the  profitable  ones  at  Panama  and  the 
Philippines.  Municipal  and  governmen- 
tal plants  in  England,  Germany  and 
northern  Italy,  all  operated  at  profit,  are 
also  covered. 

More  than  a  dozen  states  have  either 
home  rule  legislation  enabling  them  to 
own  and  operate  municipal  ice  plants  or 
have  secured  enabling  acts  in  regard  to 
specific  cities.  The  efforts  of  various 
cities  to  secure  ice  for  their  citizens  at 
lower  cost  and  of  some  of  them  to  en- 
gage in  the  manufacture  cf  ice.  are  pre- 
sented in  letters  from  mayors  and  direc- 
tors of  public  works. 

The  use  of  exhaust  steam  from  power 
plants  in  the  manufacturing  of  ice  is 
shown  to  be  an  important  factor  in  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  making  ice.  Figures 
are  given  covering  retail  prices  and  the 
costs  at  the  various  plants  described. 

New  York  city,  it  is  shown,  uses  about 
forty  tons  of  ice  per  day  during  the  sum- 
mer, paying  prices  which  vary  from  16 
to  65  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  The  re- 
port comments  vigorously  on  the  fact 
that  "the  city  of  New  York,  consuming 
such  enormous  wholesale  quantities  of 
ice,  should  be  obliged  to  pay  the  highest 
retail  prices,  especially  when  it  has  been 
shown  that  other  municipalities  and  gov- 
ernment stations  can  manufacture  ice  at 
the  low  figures  given  in  their  official  re- 
ports. The  city  of  New  York  has  in  op- 
eration a  number  of  power  plants  where 
the  exhaust  steam  could  be  utilized  for 
the  manufacture  of  ice  at  a  nominal 
price  in  sufficient  quantities  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  various  departments.  Any 
surplus  ice  might  well  be  sold  at  actual 
cost  to  the  poor  people  of  the  tenement 
house  districts." 


MONTH'S   RECREA- 
TION RECORD 


THE  SPREAD  of  organized  and  su- 
pervised recreation  is  shown  in  the  list 
of  cities,  which  during  the  past  year 
have  had  the  assistance  of  field  secre- 
taries of  the  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  of  America.  There  are 
eleven  of  them:  Tampa,  Fla. ;  Birming- 
ham, Ala.;  Red  Bank,  N.  J.;  Wheeling, 
W.  Va. ;  Dayton,  O. ;  Montreal,  Canada ; 
Scranton,  Pa. ;  Lynchburg,  Va. ;  Kansas 
City,  Mo. ;  Sioux  City,  la.,  and  Ish- 
peming,  Mich. 

The  association  is  now  aiding  cam- 
paigns for  all-the-year  recreation  in 
twenty  cities,  with  the  probable  result 
that  secretaries  will  be  appointed  and  or- 
ganized recreation  systems  established 
ere  long. 

Tvery  city  to  which  field  secretaries 
go  to  organize  forces  for  recreation 
presents  its  own  peculiar  problems.  The 
situation  at  Birmingham.  Ala.,  was  not 
unusual.  A  year  ago  Birmingham  had 
never  spent  a  cent  for  playgrounds,  and 
while  the  city  was  prosperous  the.  city 


government  was  restricted  by  an  arbi- 
trary tax  limit  and  was  running  behind 
$500  a  day.  Although  the  tax  limit  re- 
mains unchanged,  a  city  appropriation 
of  $7,000  and  a  fund  of  from  $5,000 
to  $10,000  raised  by  private  subscrip- 
tion, has  been  secured  and  a  permanent 
department  of  recreation  legalized.  This 
has  made  possible  the  employment  of  a 
trained  superintendent  of  recreation, 
with  twenty  assistants,  and  the  opening 
of  sixteen  playgrounds  during  the  past 
year. 

A  similar  situation  was  met  at  Scran- 
ton,  where  a  change  in  the  city's  fiscal 
year  complicated  things  so  that  the  city 
faced  1914  with  a  $20,000  deficit.  The 
adoption  of  an  ordinance  creating  a 
Bureau  of  Public  Recreation  was  the 
first  reward  of  the  plans,  proofs  and 
facts  amassed  by  the  playground  people. 
Then  came  the  announcement  of  an  ap- 
propriation of  $6,000,  conditional  upon 
the  raising  of  an  additional  $4,000. 

In  some  cities  it  is  not  possible  to 
secure  a  city  appropriation  when  the 
help  of  a  field  secretary  is  enlisted. 
This  was  the  case  in  Tampa,  Fla. 
Through  the  Board  of  Public  Works, 
sufficient  funds  were  secured  to  oper- 
ate a  model  recreation  center,  and  to  pay 
the  salary  of  a  trained  secretary.  This 
enabled  a  certain  amount  of  recreation 
to  be  provided  at  once,  which  was  most 
desirable,  as  a  large  foreign  and  indus- 
trial element  makes  Tampa's  recreation 
problem  a  pressing  one.  The  city  is 
planning  to  take  over  on  its  own  budget 
this  summer  the  support  of  the  larger 
and  more  adequate  system  mapped  out. 

In  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  Red  Bank, 
N.  J.,  popular  campaigns  were  carried 
on  to  raise  money  to  establish  recrea- 
tion systems  which  should  demonstrate 
the  necessity  of  municipal  support  as 
soon  as  such  a  step  is  possible.  In  the 
former  city,  as  in  many  others,  a  vital 
problem  is  the  lack  of  available  land. 
This  may  be  either  through  topographi- 
cal peculiarities  or  through  lack  of 
foresight  in  city  planning,  and  it  means 
more  money  to  acquire  facilities. 

Many  cities  in  Michigan  might  well  pro- 
fit by  the  example  set  by  Ishpeming,  a-  city 
of  about  13,000  people.  The  state  law 
now  in  operation  requires  the  Board  of 
Education  to  employ  a  physical  training 
director  for  the  schools.  The  plan,  in- 
troduced by  the  association's  field  secre- 
tary, includes  the  employment  of  a  per- 
manent worker  to  handle  the  physical 
training  work  in  the  schools  and  also 
take  charge  of  the  recreational  activities 
of  the  community.  As  the  system  is  de- 
veloped, a  full-time  worker  will  undoubt- 
edly be  required,  but  the  present  pla'i  is 
working  out  successfully  for  the  first 
year  of  the  recreation  program. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  CENTER  COM- 
PETITION 

A  COMPETITION  for  plans  for  a 
neighborhood  center  is  announced  by  the 
City  Club  of  Chicago.  The  success  which 
attended  the  club's  competition  held  in 
connection  with  its  Housing  Exhibition 
last  year  for  plans  for  the  laying  out  of 
a  typical  quarter  section  of  land  in  the 
outskirts  of  Chicago,  has  led  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  present  effort  along 


similar    lines    [See     THE     SURVEY     for 
June  7,  1913,  p.  343]. 

The  object  is  "to  bring  before  the  pub- 
lic, in  graphic  form,  the  practical  pos- 
sibilities of  enhancing  neighborhood  life 
in  our  cities  by  better,  and  especially  bet- 
ter grouped,  buildings  and  grounds  for 
neighborhood  activities.  The  drawings 
submitted  in  the  competition  will  be 
shown  as  the  special  feature  of  an  ex- 
hibition and  a  series  of  conferences  on 
neighborhood  centers,  to  be  opened  at 
the  City  Club,  February  9,  1915. 

The  competition  has  been  prepared 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  Illinois 
chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects.  One  of  the  past  presidents 
of  the  City  Club  has  offered  $600  to  be 
divided  equally  among  the  authors  of 
eight  drawings  selected  by  the  Jury  of 
Awards,  as  covering  in  part  the  expense 
of  preparing  the  drawings. 

The  problem  before  contestants  is  to 
"produce  plans  for  a  neighborhood  cen- 
ter suitable  for  an  actual  or  an  assumed 
neighborhood  in  Chicago  or,  in  case  a 
competitor  so  elects,  in  some  other  com- 
munity." This  will  involve  decision  as 
to  the  sorts  of  institutions  to  be  included 
in  such  a  center,  and  especially  wheth- 
er commercial  as  well  as  social;  the  size 
of  the  neighborhood  to  be  served,  which 
would  perhaps  vary  with  the  density  of 
population;  the  sizes  of  the  institutions 
to  be  included;  the  most  efficient  inter- 
relation among  these  institutions;  the 
adjustment  of  the  composition  to  the 
general  frame-work  of  the  city — street 
system  and  means  of  communication ; 
and  the  landscape  and  architectural 
treatment  of  the  center  in  its  various 
parts  and  as  a  whole. 

The  club  has  issued  a  pamphlet  giv- 
ing the  program  and  conditions  of  the 
competition.  It  also  presents  a  discus- 
sion of  the  problem  designed  to  be  of 
suggestive  value  to  the  competitors.  A 
map  of  a  typical  foreign  community  is 
shown  with  the  location  of  neighborhood 
institutions  indicated  and  with  pictures 
of  some  of  them. 

The  multiplicity  of  the  various 
social  institutions  in  Chicago — from 
branch  postoffices  and  libraries  to  mov- 
ing-picture "palaces" — is  pointed  out 
and  the  conditions  of  neighborhood  life 
aie  briefly  described. 

The  preliminary  competition  closes 
November  9,  1914.  Eight  plans  will 
then  be  selected  whose  authors  will  be 
asked  to  make  additional  drawings.  The 
final  competition  closes  January  25,  1915. 
and  the  exhibition  and  conferences  will 
open  on  February  9,  1915. 

A  MUNICIPAL  SCRUBBER 

With  soap  and  water,  broom  and  mop.  a 
strong  armed  Negro  woman  is  visiting  the 
tenements  which  house  Louisville's  col- 
ored population.  She  was  engaged  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Safety  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  Department  of  Health. 

In  enforcing  the  tenement  house  laws 
it  was  often  found  impossible  to  get  the 
cleanliness  necessary  to  health  merely  bv 
inspection  and  the  giving  of  orders,  so 
it  was  decided  to  put  a  municipal  scrub- 
ber to  work  in  the  worst  tenements. 

The  appointment  of  the  scrubber  was 
largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Marie  Durn- 
ing  of  the  Health  Department,  under 
whose  supervision  she  will  work. 


SOCIAL  AGENCIES 


INMATES   OF   A    MASSACHUSETTS    PtlSON    GIVING    GILBCST   AND   SULLIVAN  S    PIRATES    OF    PENZANCE 
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IRATES"AND  PRISONERS:  MUSIC  AS  A  REFORMING 
INFLUENCE-BY  MARY  CAROLINE  CRAWFORD 

SECRETARY  FORD  HALL  MEETINGS.  BOSTON 


WE  HEAR  a  good  deal,  all  over 
the  country  today,  about  prison  reform, 
but  at  Sherborn,  in  Massachusetts,  it 
can  be  seen  at  work.  Since  Jessie  D. 
Hodder  took  charge  of  this  institution 
over  two  years  ago,  a  veritable  revolu- 
tion has  been  effected  in  the  daily  life 
of  the  inmates  and  in  the  attitude  of  the 
officers  toward  them.  Formerly  the 

ien  were  not  allowed  even  so  much 
of  God's  out  of  doors  as  could  be  seen 
through  a  window;  ground  glass  and 
bars  prevented  this.  N'ow  they  work  out 
of  doors  whenever  the  weather  is  favor- 
able, play  out  of  doors  on  holidays,  and 
stroll  out  of  doors,  under  proper  super- 

n,   every   evening   in   summer. 
All  these  things  Mrs.  Hodder  accom- 
plished   before    she    had    been    long   at 
Sherborn.     But  it  took  her  some  time 

liscover   just   the  person   needed   to 
develop  these  women  inmates  by  means 
of  that  most   potent  of  all   powers  "to 
•  the  savage  breast," — music. 

it  you  help  me  to  find  someone 
who  will  just  flood  this  place  with  mu- 
sic?" she  asked  the  writer  about  two 
years  ago.  "I  shall  not  feel  as  if  I  had 
all  that  I  might  for  these  women 
until  I  have  exposed  them  to  the  con- 
stant influence  of  good  music.  I  believe 
music  will  'In  for  them  what  nothing  else 
can.  and  I  shall  not  rest  until  I  have 
given  this  conviction  of  mine  a  full  and 
fair  test." 
The  very  person  to  carry  this  experi- 


ment to  a  successful  issue  was  recently 
found  in  Mrs.  Perle  Wilkinson,  a  good 
musician  who  had  already  proved  at 
Randall's  Island  the  influences  of  music 
on  women  under  restraint.  On  a 
recent  June  Saturday,  the  women  of 
Sherborn,  under  Mrs.  Wilkinson's  di- 
rection, gave  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's 
opera.  The  Pirate-  of  Pcnzance,  with 
such  poetic  feeling,  musicianly  power 
and  dramatic  skill  as  I  have  seldom  seen 
equalled  in  an  amateur  performance. 

There  were  sixty  women  in  the  cast, 
including  the  choruses.  All  were  abso- 
lutely raw  material  when  rehearsals 
started,  six  months  previously.  Yet  some 
of  the  solos  were  sung  with  real  beauty, 
the  quick  and  often  difficult  choruses 
were  attacked  with  fine  precision  and 
there  was  poetry  throughout  in  the  bus- 
of  the  play. 

The  scenery  was  designed  and  execut- 
ed within  the  institution,  the  women 
made  their  own  c»*tumes  and  in  no  es- 
sential particular  did  the  performance 
differ  from  thn-e  given  constantly  by 
girl-students  at  rmr  leading  colleges  for 
women. 

"How  did  Mr-  Wilkinson  accomplish 
her  difficult  task  -"  will  be  asked.  "And 
what  has  been  the  effect  of  this  musical 
training  upon  the  women  themselves?" 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  is 
exceedingly  interesting.  Mrs.  Wilkinson 
is  an  enthusiastic  farmer  as  well  as  an 
accomplished  musician.  She  owns  a 


farm,  had  worked  it  herself  and  so 
found  the  out-of-door  work  at  Sherborn 
extremely  congenial.  She  got  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  her  opera  singers,  work- 
ing with  them  in  the  fields.  When  she 
had  become  friendly  with  the  women,  it 
was  easy  to  interest  them  in  her  plans. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  project  upon 
the  women  themselves — since  the  re- 
hearsals began  not  one  woman  out  of 
the  300  inmates  of  the  institution  has 
been  started  on  a  period  of  punishment, 
so  constantly  has  the  thought  of  the  place 
been  focussed  on  intelligent  activity  and 
the  desire  to  co-operate  in  the  opera. 
The  reform  possibilities  of  such  a  social 
interest  as  the  production  of  this  opera 
have  been  found  to  be  almost  unlimited. 

Fur  even  the  women  who  had  no  part 
in  the  play  had  a  share  in  the  pleasant 
preparations  for  the  big  event.  In  the 
evenings,  while  rehearsals  were  going 
on,  the  women  inmates  brought  their 
sewing  and  acted  as  an  audience.  At 
the  dress-rehearsal  they,  with  an  invited 
company  of  probation  officers,  saw  the 
opera  in  all  its  glory. 

As  for  these  probation  officers, — men, 
mark  vou.  who  had  already  decided  that 
the  women  now  actine  before  them  were 
not  fit  to  be  put  on  probation  one  more 
time — they  leaped  to  their  feet  at  the 
end  of  the  final  chorus,  and  cheered  the 
actresses  to  the  echo.  One  man,  more 
emotional  than  the  rest,  shouted  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  "Let's  put  them  all  on 
parole !" 

In  the  audience  of  200  invited  guests 
who  saw  the  final  performance  there 
were  many  social  workers,  all  of  whom 
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congratulated  Mrs.  Hodder  on  what  she 
had  accomplished.  The  Massachusetts 
Prison  Commission  was  represented  by 
Chairman  Randall  and  Mrs.  James  M. 
Carret ;  the  bench  by  Judge  McManus ; 
the  Lyman  School  by  Mrs.  Glendower 
Evans,  and  leading  institutions  for  the 
feeble-minded  by  their  most  socially 
alert  physicians. 

The  Police  Department  of  Boston 
had  showed  itself  most  interested. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  a  chorus  of 
policemen  is  an  important  part  of  the 
"Pirates";  and  though  these  Sherborn 
women  are  very  clever  at  making  things, 
they  could  not  make  policemen's  helmets. 
Accordingly,  Mrs.  Hodder  threw  herself 
for  this  detail  of  prooerties  on  the  gen- 
erosity of  Commissioner  O'Meara  with 
the  result  that  the  Sherborn  "policemen" 
were  equipped  with  imposing  headpieces 
which  formerly  crowned  the  charms  of 
Boston's  "finest." 

For  the  dress  rehearsal  all  the  invalids 


at  the  institution  were  taken  off  their 
beds  and  all  the  people  who  were  being 
disciplined  for  various  offences  were 
taken  out  of  punishment.  ''We  broke 
every  rule  of  the  plice,"  said  Mrs.  Hod- 
der joyfully.  And  then  she  told  me  an 
incident  which  shows  how  shut  in,  even 
at  best,  are  the  lives  of  women  in  prison. 
"Do  you  know,"  she  said,  "we  had  got 
as  far  as  the  dress  rehearsal  without 
realizing  that  the  major  general  in  the 
opera  had  no  sword,  and  should  have 
one.  But  the  woman  who  was  to  take 
this  part  saved  the  situation.  She  re- 
minded me  that,  two  years  before,  a 
man  who  was  preaching  here  on  patriot- 
ism had  spoken  of  the  emotions  which 
were  always  stirred  in  him  by  the  sight 
of  his  father's  sword  hanging  over  the 
mantelpiece  in  his  library.  'Don't  you 
think  he  would  lend  us  that  sword?'  she 
queried.  I  got  busy  with  this  last  detail. 
That  was  the  sword  you  saw  her  wear- 
ing." 
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HE  LAND  PROBLEM  IN  TEXAS  AND  THE  REMEDIES 
PROPOSED-BY  JOHN  G.  GRANBERY 

PROFESSOR  OF  SOCIOLOGY  AND  ECONOMICS.  SOUTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 


THE  TWO  LEADING  issues  in  the 
campaign  now  being  conducted  for  state 
offices  in  Texas'  are  prohibition  and  the 
land  question.  The  questions  involved 
in  the  former  issue  are  not  new  and  are 
well  understood,  though  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  question  of  federal  prohibi- 
tion by  constitutional  amendment  has 
confused  the  situation  somewhat.  How- 
ever, it  seems  to  be  generally  recog- 
nized that  the  days  of  the  saloon  in 
Texas  are  numbered,  and  the  people  are 
turning  to  other  issues. 

Papers  and  candidates  are  giving 
more  attention  possibly  to  the  land  prob- 
lem than  to  any  other  single  subject 
discussed  in  the  campaign.  Yet  there 
is  an  impression  that  all  the  factors  in- 
volved in  this  question  are  not  fully 
understood. 

It  is  agreed,  however,  that  there  is  a 
land  problem.  Some  years  ago  most  of 
the  farmers  owned  their  homes  and  the 
ground  they  tilled,  while  today  the  ten- 
ants outnumber  the  owners.  Some 
states  are  apparently  in  a  worse  condi- 
tion in  this  respect  than  Texas,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  following  comparison, 
showing  the  percentage  of  farm  ten- 
ants: 

1880      1890      1900     1910 

I'nited  States 25.6      28.4      35.3       37.0 

Mississippi   43.8       52.8       62.4       G6.1 

Louisiana   35.2       44.4       58.0       55.3 

Texas    37.6       41.9       49.7       52.6 

Texas  ranks  seventh  in  the  percent- 
age of  tenant  farms.  This  decline  in 
farm  ownership  is  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  farms  mort- 
gaged. 

Our  people  feel  that  we  are  strong, 
prosperous,  and  happy  in  proportion  as 
we  occupy  homes  of  our  own.  Many 
things  we  may  do  without,  but  we  can- 
not dispense  with  the  use  of  the  land, 
air,  water,  and  light.  One  candidate  for 

'In  Texas,  as  in  many  of  the  southern 
states,  the  only  real  contest  is  in  the  Demo- 
cratic primaries  and  not  in  the  November 
elections.  The  date  of  the  coming  primary 
in  Texas  is  July  25. 


the  Democratic  nomination  for  gover- 
nor declares  that  this  is  "the  biggest 
question  in  Texas,"  while  the  other  says : 
"Texas  should  enter  upon  a  fixed  and 
definite  land  policy  which  will  discour- 
age land  monopoly,  encourage  the  break- 
ing up  of  large  holdings,  and  the  ac- 
quisition by  our  good  people  of  homes 
and  small  farms." 

In  his  Principles  of  Economics,  page 
526,  Prof.  Henry  R.  Seager  says:  "It 
follows  that  the  suitability  of  the  pres- 
ent system  of  private  property  in  land 
to  present  conditions  hinges  largely 
upon  the  question  whether  absentee 
landlordism  both  in  town  and  country 
is  coming  to  be  the  rule  or  whether  this 
condition  is  still  exceptional."  Many 
of  our  tenant  farmers  are  discontented 
and  shiftless,  moving  from  place  to 
place  to  better  their  condition,  their  chil- 
dren growing  up  in  ignorance. 

The  first  of  the  leading  suggestions 
made  has  reference  not  directly  to  the 
tenant  farmers  but  to  the  matter  of 
marketing  agricultural  products.  The 
establishment  of  a  system  of  bonded 
warehouses  with  power  to  issue  nego- 
tiable receipts,  all  under  the  sanction 
and  supervision  of  the  state,  is  advo- 
cated by  both  candidates.  At  present 
the  cotton  crop,  valued  at  over  $200,- 
000,000  a  year,  is  exposed  to  the  weath- 
er, the  yearly  loss  running  into  millions, 
and  is  forced  on  the  market  at  prices 
below  normal.  The  farmers  are  at  the 
mercy  of  those  who  would  buy  their 
cotton  at  low  prices;  they  should  be 
enabled  to  store  and  hold  the  cotton  un- 
til the  right  time  comes  to  sell,  and 
should  be  provided  with  authentic  in- 
formation so  as  to  know  what  is  the 
right  time. 

It  is  objected  that  this  public  ware- 
house system  would  make  90  per  cent 
of  the  farmers  gamblers.  The  spin- 
ners also  would  know  how  much  cotton 
is  withheld  and  be  able  to  dominate  the 
situation.  The  practice  of  holding  cot- 
ton or  other  farm  products  on  credit  is 
dangerous.  Farmers  should  be  encour- 


aged to  get  out  of  debt.  The  farmer 
puts  his  cotton  in  a  bonded  warehouse 
and  then  borrows  money  with  the  ware- 
house receipt  as  collateral.  He  has 
mortgaged  his  property  on  the  chance 
that  the  price  will  rise,  and  has  not 
now  the  same  control  of  it  as  formerly. 
At  the  same  time  he  must  be  paying 
for  storage.  He  had  better  provide  his 
own  storage  facilities. 

As  for  the  tenants,  the  old-fashioned 
doctrine  of  temperance  and  thrift  is  by 
no  means  ignored  by  those  who  are  dis- 
cussing the  question.  The  part  played 
by  indifference,  lack  of  energy,  and 
thriftlessness  is  recognized.  Some  ten- 
ants are  by  no  means  eager  to  own 
land.  Many  of  them  once  did  so.  The 
desire  to  acquire,  own,  and  keep  a  home 
must  be  created  in  them.  Rural  edu- 
cation and  compulsory  attendance  (at 
present  we  have  no  compulsory  school 
attendance  law  in  Texas)  would  accom- 
plish much.  The  question  is  a  moral 
one.  Honest,  industrious,  and  sober 
farmers,  self-respecting  men  who  have 
been  impoverished  by  misfortune,  may 
get  a  home  before  long  by  their  own  un- 
aided effort.  But  while  conditions  are 
not  altogether  due  to  lack  of  opportun- 
ity, it  is  possible  to  open  the  door  of 
opportunity  a  little  wider  by  legisla- 
tion. 

One  of  the  prominent  candidates  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  gover- 
nor, James  E.  Ferguson,  farmer, 
and  banker  of  Temple,  came  forward 
early  with  a  bold  proposal  in  behalf  of 
the  225,000  tenant  farmers  of  Texas. 
He  proposes  to  make  it  usurious  and  un- 
lawful for  an  owner  of  land  to  receive 
or  collect  a  rent  of  more  than  one-third 
of  the  value  of  all  grain  crops  and  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  all  cot- 
ton crops.  "For  fifty  years  the  good  old 
rule  of  cropping  on  the  third  and  fourth 
and  on  the  halves  has  been  the  custom 
in  Texas."  "Take  away  today  the 
abuses  of  the  present  rent  system  and 
the  Socialist  would  not  have  a  leg  to 
stand  on."  "It  is  the  immediate  relief 
which  a  restriction  of  rentals  will  bring 
about  that  the  farmer  needs.  This  will 
not  only  prevent  oppression,  but  will  de- 
stroy the  incentive  to  own  lands  except 
for  home  occupation." 

The  first  cry  to  be  raised  in  protest 
was  that  the  proposal  was  Socialistic,  but 
this  scarecrow  is  fast  losing  its  efficacy. 
Then  it  was  pronounced  illegal — an  in- 
fringement of  the  right  of  private  con- 
tract. But  the  underlying  principle  of 
legal  interest  and  legal  rents  is  the  same. 
The  rate  of  interest  which  a  man  may 
charge  for  the  loan  of  his  money  is  fixed 
by  law;  so  also  the  rate  charged  for 
fire  insurance,  for  transporting  passen- 
gers and  property,  etc.  The  sale  of 
drugs,  liquors,  and  pistols  is  regulated 
by  law,  regardless  of  private  contracts 
between  the  parties.  The  only  question 
involved  is  one  of  policy.  On  that  score 
it  is  said  that  to  charge  a  third  and  a 
fourth  would  be  too  much  in  some  in- 
stances and  too  little  in  others,  and  that 
the  law  would  not  be  enforceable,  as 
shown  by  the  notorious  failure  of  the 
usury  laws. 

The  program  of  the  other  leading 
candidate  for  governor  Thomas  H. 


Social  Agencies 

Ball,  a  lawyer  of  Houston,  designed  to 
make  it  less  difficult  for  the  average 
farmer  to  become  a  home  owner,  is  too 
elaborate  to  admit  of  description  here. 
He  appears  to  have  an  open  mind  toward 
the  whole  subject,  and  much  that  he 
says  he  offers  only  by  way  of  suggestion. 
He  would  exempt  improvements  on 
farm  land  from  taxation,  on  the  princi- 
ple of  the  single  tax,  tending  to  induce 
land  owners  to  sell  surplus  holdings.  He 
would  have  the  state  lend  to  the  farmer 
on  easy  terms,  the  sources  of  such  funds 
being  indicated  in  ways  that  cannot  be 
here  detailed. 

There  are  now  millions  of  acres  of 
land  in  Texas  that  can  be  secured  at 
reasonable  prices.  The  University  of 
Texas  has  about  2,000,000  acres  of  land, 
much  of  it  suitable  for  homestead  pur- 
poses, which  the  state  might  buy,  giv- 
ing bonds  therefor,  and  cut  it  up  into 
Mnall  farms.  In  East  Texas  there  are 
millions  of  acres  of  fertile  timbered  land 
that  might  be  made  available.  Farm 
» uilding  and  loan  associations  might  be 
.uthorized  to  buy,  subdivide,  and  sell 
lands  to  home-buyers. 

The  trouble  does  not  seem  to  be  that 
rhere  is  not  land  enough,  but  that  there 
r»  not  rich  black  land  enough  for  all 
who  prefer  to  farm  where  farming  is 
*asy.  But  the  price  of  such  land  puts 
it  beyond  the  reach  of  most  tenant  farm- 
ers. Owners  of  lands  in  the  Trinity 
Valley  are  now  offering  a  million  acres 
to  200,000  tenant  farmers  "without  pay- 
ment for  one  year,  and  allowing  forty 
years  thereafter  in  which  to  make  pay- 
ment." Details  have  not  yet  been  fur- 
nished. 

The  Dallas  News  has  probably  made 
as  large  a  contribution  to  the  discussion 
of  this  subject  as  any  other  agency. 
For  example,  it  applies  to  Texas  the  pro- 
posal of  Lloyd-George  that  not  the  use 
made  of  the  land  but  its  possible  use 
be  regarded  the  criterion  of  its  value 
and  of  the  tax  to  be  imposed.  We 
tax  idle  land  less  than  land  in  use,  put- 
ting a  premium  on  holding  land  in  idle- 
ness for  speculation,  and  penalizing  the 
enterprise  and  labor  of  the  man  who 
uses  his  land  to  help  clothe  and  feed 
the  country.  We  discriminate  in  favor 
•he  man  who,  instead  of  making  his 
land  serve  society,  makes  society  serve 
his  land. 

The  chief  significance  of  it  all  is  that 
the  people  realize  that  there  is  a  condi- 
tion demanding  a  remedy.     Many  pro- 
posals are,  of  course,  more  radical  than 
any  of  those  just  mentioned.     But  con- 
.ativcs   keen   to  catch   the   scent   of 
;aliMic      innovations,      individualists 
jealous  of  any  extension  of  the  exercise 
of  governmental  authority,  under  the  ex- 
igencies   of    a    political   campaign   find 
themselves  warmly  advocating  just  such 
radical  schemes  of  social  control.    They 
are  coming  to  see  that  although  a  man 
mav  hold  a  title  to  his  land,  the  control 
conditioned  and  limited  hy  con- 
'.  rations  of  social  welfare:  that  while 
land  may  afford  a  legitimate  opportunity 
for  investment,  it  does  not  for  specula- 
tion:  and   that   the  co-existence  of  the 
landless  man  and  the  manless  land  is  in- 
tolerable. 


COUNTSV   <  U'B  GIVEN   TO  CHICAGO   SOCIAL   WORKE8S   BY    JULIUS   ROSENWALD 


CHICAGO  S  COUNTRY  CLUB  FOR 
SOCIAL  WORKERS 
JUNE  20  was  "recognition  day" 
to  the  social  workers  of  Chicago  and  in 
the  annals  of  the  city's  public  and  vol- 
unteer  social   work.     Then   it   was   that 
they  received  the  hrst  and  very  substan- 
tial recognition  of  appreciation  for  their 
work    and    of    their    personal    need    of 
friendly  consideration.    They  had  long 
since    gotten    together    in    their    Social 
Service     Club — now     numbering     more 
than     500— to     give     and     take     com- 
fort and  aid  to  each  other  in  its  good 
fellowship.    Good    as    this    has    been, 
something  still  better,  in  the  form  of  a 
country  club  house  at  Riverside  on  the 
Desplaines    River,    had    been     planned 
and  was  now  presented  by  their  friend 
and  fellow  worker,  Julius  Rosenwald. 

In  accepting  the  gift  on  behalf  of  the 
trustees.  Jane  Addanu  said  it  would  be 
entrusted  gladly  to  the  care  of  the  So- 
cial Service  Club  so  long  as  it  really 
represented  all  the  social  workers  of 
Chicago  without  discrimination  against 
any.  By  adding  two  dollars  to  its  one 
dollar  membership  fee,  all  the  privileges 
of  the  Country  Club  for  Social  Workers 
can  fce  secured. 

The  house  which,  with  its  14  acres  of 
rolling  wooded  land,  cost  $50,000,  is  sit- 
uated on  a  beautiful  bend  of  the  river. 
A  large  living-room  with  a  great  open 
hearth  and  a  hospitable  dining-room  oc- 
cupy most  of  the  first  floor.  The  sec- 
ond floor  has  24  dormitory  rooms.  The 
basement  is  well  inuipped  with  bathing 
and  locker  facilities.  As  many  as  200 
day  visitors  can  Ix*  accommodated.  The 
house  is  to  be  kent  open  the  vcar  round, 
with  Mr.  and  Mr*.  James  Minnick  as 
house  father  and  mother. 

CO-OPERATION  IN  CHILDREN'S 
WORK  IN  PHILADELPHIA 
Pnii.ADF.tr ii IA  HAS  MADE  much 
progress  toward  co-operation  among  its 
75  institutions  and  agencies  caring  for 
more  than  10.000  children  at  an  annual 
cost  of  nearly  two  million  dollars.  Two 
round  table  conferences  organized  by 
the  Children's  Bureau,  one  for  colored 
institutions  and  »n<-  for  white,  have  dc- 
vrloped  into  permanent  conferences. 
The  one  is  known  as  the  Round  TaMe 
Conference  for  \Vork  Among  Colored 


People,  and  the  other  as  the  Conference 
of  Institutions  for  the  Care  and  Train- 
ing of  Children. 

Four  years  ago  the  colored  institu- 
tions reorganized  their  age  and  sex  re- 
quirements for  admission,  so  that  all 
overlapping  is  avoided. 

During  this  past  winter  the  Confer- 
ence of  Institutions  for  the  Care  and 
Training  of  Children  made  a  study  of 
their  work.  This  disclosed  that  nearly 
all  of  the  institutions,  caring  for  Prot- 
estant children,  restrict  their  admission 
ages  to  from  four  to  nine  years.  This 
means  that  instead  of  placing  children 
in  family  homes  at  the  age  when  they 
are  most  placeable,  they  are  taken  into 
institutions  and  kept  there  until  older, 
and.  therefore,  more  difficult  to  place. 
It  also  means  that  when  older  children 
must  be  removed  from  their  homes  they 
have  to  be  placed  in  family  homes,  when 
in  many  instances  they  should  go  to  in- 
stitutions for  industrial  training.  It 
was  also  disclosed  that  no  institution  is 
giving  high  grade  industrial  training. 

Based  on  these  facts,  the  conference 
adopted  the  following  recommendations, 
and  appointed  a  committee  to  endeavor 
to  carry  them  out : 

1.  That  no  normal  child  under  eight 
(or  ten)  years  of  age,  should  be  placed 
in  an   institution  except  for  temporary 
care,  or  unless  family  placement  would 
necessitate    separating   children    ot    tne 
same  family. 

2.  Each    institution    should    employ    a 
trained  investigator,  or  have  its  investi- 
gations made  through  a  central  agency. 

3.  F.ach  institution  should  have  a  sys- 
tematic  record   system   which   will   give 
the    family    history    and     necessary    in- 
formation concerning  each  child. 

4.  More     aggressive     efforts    toward 
family  placement  should  be  made  either 
by  the  institutions  themselves  or  through 
a  central  agency. 

5.  One   institution   should   discontmui 
its    present    work    and    give    temporary 
care    (one   month   to   three   months')    to 
children,  pending  permanent  disposition. 

6.  Another   institution   should   discon- 
tinue   its    present    work    and    become    a 
workiti£-l>ovs'   home. 

7.  Two  other  institutions  should  equip 
themselves    to    give    trade    training    to 
older  children,  one  to  boys  and  one  to 
girls. 
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FORREST  AND  RECREATION,  HOME  OF  MOBILE  BUSINESS   WOMEN'S   CLUB,   FAIRHOPE,   ALA. 


R 


ECREATION  AND  A  SOUTHERN 
BUSINESS  WOMEN'S  CLUB 


ORGANIZED  BY  working  women 
for  working  women,  the  Mobile  Business 
Women's  Club  is  an  interesting  instance 
of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  a  group 
of  energetic  women  in  solving  their 
recreation  needs.  Truly  self-reliant  and 
independent,  these  women  made  no  ef- 
fort to  get  large  gifts  for  the  club,  but 
determined  to  swing  the  project  abso- 
lutely on  their  own  resources. 

With  the  object  "to  provide  and  main- 
tain a  place  where  the  self-supporting 
women  and  girls  of  Mobile  can  rest  and 
recuperate  during  their  summer  vaca- 
tions and  when  recovering  from  ill- 
nesses at  a  price  within  reach  of  their 
purses,"  the  club  must  first  of  all  have 
a  home.  The  story  of  how  a  stretch  of 
three  acres  of  land  at  Magnolia  Beach, 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Mobile  Bay, 
eighteen  miles  by  water  from  Mobile, 
was  acquired,  a  spacious  club  house 
which  accommodates  200  guests  was 
built  in  about  eighteen  months'  time  is  a 
story  of  real  business  efficiency. 

The  land  was  scarcely  paid  for,  the 
club  members,  all  working  women,  could 
not  give  large  amounts,  and  there  was 
the  club  principle  against  soliciting  out- 
side financial  help,  but  to  have  a  club 
house  these  business  women  were  deter- 
mined. 

They  decided  that  the  club  should  issue 
bonds  secured  by  deed  of  trust  on  the 
land  and  improvements  to  be  made 
thereon.  These  bonds  were  to  sell  at 
$10  and  bear  6  per  cent  interest.  When 
the  bonds  did  not  sell  as  well  as  ex- 
pected a  floating  debt  was  assumed  and 
a  building  costing  $8,000,  was  erected. 

The  comforts  of  this  country  house  are 
given  to  members  for  $4  a  week.  Club 
dues  are  $6  a  year,  payable  50  cents  a 
month.  And  there  is  a  bit  of  philan- 
thropy practiced.  The  club  hopes  to  be 
able  to  provide  rest  and  comfort  to  a 
number  of  self-supporting  women  who, 
because  of  limited  earnings  or  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities, cannot  afford  membership. 
Such  women,  in  increasing  numbers  as 
the  club  debt  is  decreased,  will  be  en- 
tertained as  guests  of  the  club. 

In  the  'conduct  of  the  club  affairs  the 
same  efficiency  is  shown  as  marked  the 
efforts  to  get  a  clubhouse.  A  governing 
committee,  composed  of  president,  vice- 


president,  secretary,  treasurer  and  eleven 
directors,  handles  the  club's  business. 
The  club's  secretary  is  a  stenographer 
and  the  treasurer  is  a  bookkeeper  and 
neither  they  nor  any  of  the  club  officials 
are  paid.  Not  even  the  housekeeper  re- 
ceives a  salary.  She  and  her  husband,  in 
return  for  living  quarters  and  the  use  of 
the  ground  for  garden  and  chickens, 
care  for  the  house  and  furnish  meals 
for  the  profit  they  make  on  them.  Aver- 
age current  expenses  of  the  club  are 
not  over  $10  a  month. 

The  Mobile  Business  Women's  Club 
has  attracted  members  from  the  profes- 
sions, trades  and  business — lawyers, 
physicians,  saleswomen,  stenographers, 
dressmakers,  nurses,  teachers  and  book- 
keepers. They  work,  or  rather  play,  to- 
gether in  the  club  in  most  friendly  re- 
lationships, apparently  recognizing  that 
their  work  in  life  is  but  a  matter  of  dif- 
ferent education  and  that  all  work  is  use- 
ful to  society  no  matter  how  humble. 

FIVE    YEARS    OF    JUVENILE 
COURT  WORK  IN  ST.  LOUIS 

The  St.  Louis  Juvenile  Court  has  just 
issued  a  report  of  the  court's  work,  cov- 
ering the  five  year  period  from  1908  to 
1913.  The  report  was  prepared  by  Hugh 
M.  Fullerton,  chief  probation  officer. 

The  number  of  cases,  the  proportion 
of  boys  to  girls,  of  colored  to  white,  the 
percentage  of  children  put  on  probation 
and  committed  to  institutions  have  varied 
but  little  during  the  five  years,  though 
the  judges  in  the  court  have  changed 
frequently.  One  striking  fact  is  the 
decrease  of  the  number  of  cases  brought 
by  the  attendance  officers  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
public  schools  have  made  extensive  pro- 
vision for  dealing  with  truants  and  ex- 
ceptional children  in  the  schools.  Dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  the  court's  juris- 
diction was  increased  to  include  children 
sixteen  years  of  age,  which  naturally 
resulted  in  a  large  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  cases  brought  before  the  court. 

The  statistical  tables  were  prepared 
through  the  assistance  of  the  St.  Louis 
School  of  Social  Economy.  The  report 
furnishes  extremely  valuable  informa- 
tion for  students.  It  is  not  being  gen- 
erally distributed  but  will  be  sent  to 
interested  persons  upon  payment  of  four 
cents  postage. 


HICAGO     SCHOOL    OF     CIVICS 
AND  PHILANTHROPY 


FIFTY-FIVE  STUDENTS  received 
the  certificate  for  having  completed  the 
full  year's  course  at  the  Chicago  School 
of  Civics  and  Philanthropy  in  the 
eighth  regular  class  to  be  graduated. 
Of  139  who  registered  for  the  regular 
course,  64  per  cent  had  previously  taken 
college  training.  The  137  who  regis- 
tered in  extension  courses  were  almost 
exclusively  on  the  paid  staffs  of  public 
or  private  agencies. 

The  276  students  thus  far  enrolled, 
with  the  registrations  of  the  summer 
session,  will  mark  the  present  academic 
year  as  far  in  advance  of  any  other, 
both  in  the  number  of  students  taking 
credit  courses  and  in  the  exactions  re- 
quired of  them. 

The  demand  of  the  field  for  those 
trained  in  the  full  course  is  such  that 
almost  all  the  graduating  class  had  posi- 
tions offered  them  before  the  comple- 
tion of  their  year's  work.  The  class  of 
1914  contributed  to  the  school  a  stu- 
dents' loan  fund,  which  promises  to 
grow  by  similar  gifts  from  other  classes. 
Judge  Julian  W.  Mack's  address  to  the 
graduating  class  was  on  The  Social 
Worker  in  Relation  to  the  Immigration 
Problem. 

The  announcements  for  1914-15  in- 
clude a  second  year  course,  to  'which 
students  having  pre-professional  college 
courses  will  be  admitted  on  entering  the 
school.  Those  not  thus  specially  pre- 
pared but  whose  capacity  has  been  test- 
ed by  practical  experience,  are  eligible 
to  the  first  year's  course,  for  which  a 
certificate  will  be  given.  All  who  have 
not  had  academic  discipline  or  who  in 
college  have  not  been  trained  in  econo- 
mics and  related  subjects  are  urged  to 
take  two  years  of  training  in  the  school. 

Eight  research  studentships  and  two 
research  scholarships  have  been  award- 
ed for  1914-15.  The  honorary  senior 
research  studentship  was  received  by 
Helen  R.  Wright,  Smith  College,  1912, 
Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philan- 
thropy, 1913. 

The  new  feature  for  the  coming  year 
is  the  elaborated  course  for  playground 
workers,  who  will  receive  much  of  the 
regular  first-year  training  and  will  take 
their  technical  work  in  the  public  play- 
grounds and  field-houses,  at  the  Hull 
House  gymnasium  and  at  Chicago  Com- 
mons and  other  settlements. 

EASIER    NATURALIZATION 

There  are  3,500,000  unnaturalized 
men  in  this  country.  Usually  a  coun- 
ty's clerk  office  is  open  only  during 
the  hours  when  these  men  are  work- 
ing, so  that  they  are  met  by  an  obstacle 
at  the  very  outset  of  the  naturalization 
process. 

Newark  and  Cleveland  have  sought 
to  remove  this  obstacle  by  opening  the 
clerk's  office  one  evening  a  week.  A 
petition  asking  for  such  an  arrangement 
in  New  York,  where  the  clerk's  office  is 
open  only  from  9  to  4  five  days  a  week 
and  from  9  to  1  on  Saturday,  has  been 
sent  to  the  clerk's  office  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Citizenship  Bureau  of  the 
South  Harlem  Neighborhood  Associa- 
tion. 


INDUSTRY 


c 


OLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  AND  INDUSTRIAL  UNREST 
-BY  JOHN  A.  FITCH 


FEELING  BAN  HIGH  at  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Federal  Commission  on 
Industrial  Relations  at  Philadelphia  last 
week.  There  were  times  when  if  shil- 
lalahs  could  have  been  used,  instead  of 
mere  language,  there  might  have  been 
scenes  reminiscent  of  an  old-fashioned 
Donnybrook  Fair. 

Sharp  differences  of  opinion  between 
witnesses  were  frequent.  The  situation 
grew  tensest  when  John  M.  Tobin,  vice- 
president  of  the  Blacksmith's  Union,  was 
permitted  to  heckle  and  cross-examine 
Alba  Johnson,  president  of  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  and  when  on  another 
occasion  a  representative  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Rapid  Transit  Company  was  n 
the  same  chance  at  William  B.  Fitz- 
gerald, an  official  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Street  and  Electric  Rail- 
way Employes,  when  the  latter  had  gone 
on  the  stand  to  criticize  the  Philadelphia 
street  railway  management  Alba  Johnson,  president  of  the  Bald- 

F.vidence  of  industrial  unrest  cropped      win  Locomotive  Works,  had  a  catcgori- 
up  frequently  and  more  than  at  any  pre-     cal  denial  for  Nearing's  charges  against 


Probing  the 
Causes  of  Unrest 

Mil 

The  eighth  of  a  series  6f  interpre- 
tations of  the  hearings  before  the 
Federal  Industrial  Relations 
Commission  by  a  staff  represent- 
ative of  The  Sur 


cecding  session  the  commissioners  asked 
witnesses  to  give  their  opinion  as  to  its 
cause. 
John  Wanamaker  gave  it  as  his  opin- 


the  existing  social  order. 

"The  principal  cause  of  unrest,"  said 
Johnson,  "is  the  universal  craze  to  get 
rich  quick.  Too  many  people  arc  living 


ion  that  it  is  due  to  misunderstanding     beyond  their  means."    Things  would  be 


which  could  be  done  away  with  if  em- 
plovers  and  employes  would  get  to- 
gether and  develop  mutual  sympathy. 

W.  P.  Barda,  general  manager  of  the 
Mid  vale  Steel  Company,  blamed  it  on 
the  newspapers.  He  said  that  if  the 
papers  did  not  emphasize  so  much  the 
differences  of  opinion  that  exist,  em- 
ployers and  employes  would  cease  to 
draw  up  in  opposing  camps  as  they  are 
now.  They  must  learn  that  the  inter- 
ests of  capital  and  labor  are  absolutely 
identical.  When  they  learn  that,  they 
will  work  together  harmoniously  and 
there  will  be  no  more  unrest. 

Prof.  Scott  Nearing  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  intimated  that  there 
were  too  many  people  living  without 
working.  If  a  man  happens  to  have  had 
a  grandfather  who  owned  some  real 
estate  in  the  center  of  a  large  city  and 
who  passed  it  on  at  his  death,  the  grand- 
son never  will  have  to  work.  He  will 
live  on  the  efforts  of  other  men  who 
work  and  pay  him  rent. 

As  a  result  of  inequitable  methods  of 
taxation  especially,  great  luxury  and 
great  poverty  appear  side  by  side.  The 
•-inn  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 
is  accelerated  also  by  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery which  tend*  to  decrease  the 
number  of  skilled  men  at  high  wages  and 
increase  the  number  of  unskilled  who 
receive  low  wages.  Therefore  the  tend- 
ency is  constantly  to  increase  the  pro- 
portion of  the  profits  that  goes  to  capital 
and  to  decrease  the  proportion  that  goes 
to  labor. 


yen-  much  better,  he  said,  "if  we  could 
inculcate  in  the  minds  of  the  youths, 
the  idea  that  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment are  greater  now  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  world."  He  denied 
also  that  labor-saving  machinery  is 
bringing  down  the  rate  of  wages. 

"The  more  complex  the  machinery," 
he  said,  "the  better  the  man  required  to 
operate  the  machine."  Then  with  im- 
proved machinery  production  is  cheap- 
ened; demand  therefore  increases  and 
opportunities  for  employment  increase. 

James  H.  Maurcr,  president  of  the 
I'innsylvania  Federation  of  Labor,  who 
was  referred  to  by  Commissioner  Wein- 
stock  as  the  "highest  and  finest  type  of 
the  intelligent  lal.or  leader,"  dissented 
most  vigorously  tVim  the  statements  of 
Johnson  and  B'arda. 

"We  do  everything  up-side-down  in 
Pennsylvania,"  he  said.  "We  go  after 
the  effect,  but  w  <•  very  seldom  attack 
the  cause.  We  have  learned  better  with 
regard  to  contagious  disease.  We  try  to 
1>n-vent  disease  instead  of  curing  a  man 
after  he  gets  sick.  But  we  haven't 
learned  that  a!»>ut  other  things. 

"The  state  spends  millions  of  dollars 
to  run  down  and  punish  criminals — 
many  of  them  fifty-year-old  men  with 
six-year-old  brain-.  In  the  same  spirit 
we  make  raid  after  raid  on  the  red-light 
districts.  We  want  to  drive  out  these 
wicked  people,  harass  them,  persecute 
them,  lint  all  the  while  we  are  doinp 
nothirg  that  ui'l  affect  the  cause  of 
crime.  All  the  while  we  are  pursuing 


criminals  we  are  making  more  criminals. 
\\  e  spend  so  much  money  attacking 
the  effect  that  there  is  nothing  left  with 
which  to  find  the  cause  of  crime." 

The  entire  problem  of  social  unrest, 
he  said,  is  due  to  fundamental  economic 
changes  resulting  from  the  development 
of  steam,  which  has  made  it  possible 
for  a  few  men  to  amass  enormous  for- 
tunes while  vast  numbers  of  men  are 
always  on  the  border  line  of  starvation. 
"This  is  true,"  he  said,  "in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  our  production  is  now  the 
greatest  ever  known  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  only  remedy  I  can  suggest 
is  the  government  ownership  of  all  the 
machinery  for  producing  the  actual 
necessities  of  Kfe. 

"Isn't  that  Socialism,  pure  and  sim- 
ple?" asked  Mr.  Weinstock. 

"Pure,  but  not  simple,"  answered 
Maurer,  while  the  audience  applauded. 

The  labor  of  women  and  children, 
minimum  wage  legislation  and  voca- 
tional training  came  in  for  a  good  deal 
of  discussion.  , 

John  P.  Wood,  vice-president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, spoke  in  bitter  opposition  to  the 
minimum  wage  idea.  He  said  that  it 
would  throw  out  of  employment  thou- 
sands of  people  who  are  not  capable 
now  of  earning  the  minimum  that  might 
he  established  but  who  can  earn  some- 
thing. It  would  be  a  terrible  injustice 
to  these  people,  he  felt.  As  to  restrict- 
ing the  labor  of  women  and  children. 
he  favored  it  with  regard  to  certain 
industries.  Indeed,  there  are  some  in- 
dustries from  which  he  would  exclude 
them  altogether  on  account  of  their  haz- 
ards or  on  account  of  the  lack  of  adapt- 
ability of  women  and  children  to  the 
work.  Aside  from  that,  he  said,  if  he 
were  a  woman  he  would  resent  having 
his  liberty  so  entrenched  upon. 

The  chief  difference*  that  arose  be- 
tween union  men  and  the  employers 
had  to  do  with  the  question  of  discrim- 
ination. The  union  men  alleged  that 
this  exists  very  widely,  especially  in  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  where,  they 
declared,  men  had  been  discharged  for 
belonging  to  a  union.  The  same  charge 
was  made  regarding  the  Philadelphia 
Rapid  Transit  Company.  These  charges 
were  denied  by  representatives  of  the 
companies. 

Out  of  the  maze  of  conflict  there  were 
three  important  lines  of  constructive 
testimony.  One  had  to  do  with  eight- 
hour  legislation ;  the  second  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  laws  regarding  child 
welfare;  and  the  third  was  a  new  kind 
of  working  agreement  between  capital 
and  labor. 

It  was  an  employer  in  an  industry  that 
has  gained  a  wider  notoriety  than  anv 
other  for  its  long  hours  of  labor  who 
proposed  an  eight-hour  law.  W.  P. 
Barda,  general  manager  of  the  Midvalc 
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Steel  Company  of  Philadelphia,  was 
asked  whether  he  favored  a  universal 
eight-hour  law. 

"Absolutely,  yes,"  replied  Mr.  Barda. 
He  went  on  to  explain  that  his  company 
does  a  certain  amount  of  work  on  gov- 
ernment contracts.  In  these  they  are 
obliged  to  maintain  the  eight-hour  day. 
Experience  in  the  eight-hour  day  in  this 
line  of  work  has  demonstrated,  he  said, 
that  in  jobs  where  strength  or  skill  are 
necessary  there  has  been  an  improve- 
ment in  the  amount  of  work  done.  On 
other  jobs,  such  as  in  a  machine  shop 
where  the  work  necessarily  involves  a 
great  deal  of  waiting,  no  improvement 
has  been  noted.  However,  it  is  incon- 
venient to  have  one-sixth  of  the  force 
working  eight  hours  and  the  other  five- 
sixths  working  a  longer  time. 

Costs  in  general  would  be  higher,  he 
said,  if  they  put  all  their  employes  on 
the  eight-hour  basis,  but  it  could  be  done 
if  their  competitors  did  the  same.  He 
could  see  no  way  of  accomplishing  this 
end  except  by  law  and,  therefore,  would 
favor  having  the  government  establish 
by  statute  an  eight-hour  day  in  the  in- 
dustry. When  questioned  further,  Mr. 
Barda  said  that  while  this  would  equal- 
ize competition  in  the  United  States,  it 
would  severally  handicap  American 
manufacturers  in  foreign  markets.  As 
to  local  markets,  however,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty.  Costs  would  increase 
somewhat  but  the  burden  would  be  pass- 
ed on  to  the  consumer. 

The  problems  of  the  child  who  leaves 
school  to  enter  industry  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  were  dis- 
cussed from  several  angles.  The  child's 
problem  of  securing  the  right  kind  of  a 
job  and  society's  responsibilty  in  assist- 
ng  him  were  made  clearly  apparent.  It 
was  made  apparent,  also,  that  there  is 
much  duplication  and  wasted  effort. 

James  S.  Hiatt,  formerly  secretary  of 
the  Public  Education  Association  of 
Philadelphia,  testified  that  there  are  no 
less  than  five  public  agencies  dealing 
with  children  during  this  period.  First, 
there  is  a  Compulsory  Attendance  Board 
having  jurisdiction  over  all  children, — 
the  sick  and  the  well  and  the  delinquent. 
Then  there  is  a  medical  bureau  dealing 
with  the  sick ;  a  probation  board  deal- 
ing with  the  delinquent;  a  vocation  bu- 
reau having  responsibility  for  the  chil- 
dren who  wish  to  go  to  work ;  and  finally 
the  State  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
tries which  has  jurisdiction  over  all. 
These  agencies  are  working  independ- 
ently without  very  much  regard  for  each 
other. 

Mr.  Hiatt  recommended  that  there 
should  be  a  department  of  child  rela- 
tions, and  in  this  single  department 
should  be  centered  all  the  authority  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  welfare  of  children. 
The  authority  for  issuing  working  cer- 
tificates should  rest  there  also;  and  he 
suggested  further,  that  instead  of  issu- 
ing a  certificate  to  the  child,  who  then 
could  work  or  not  as  he  saw  fit  until 
the  compulsory  attendance  officer  hap- 
pened to  catch  him,  the  certificate  should 
be  issued. to  the  employer  and  granted 
to  him  only  when  he  is  ready  to  offer  a 
job  to  the  child.  Then  if  the  child  quits 
or  is  discharged  the  employer  should 
immediately  return  the  certificate  to  the 


issuing  authority  which  should  immedi- 
ately communicate  with  the  child. 

This  would  make  it  possible  to  keep 
a  constant  check  upon  the  children  who 
leave  school.  It  would  assist  in  placing 
them  in  the  industries  for  which  they 
are  fitted  and  it  would  make  it  abso- 
lutely certain  that  the  child  would  be 
either  at  work  or  in  school.  This  cen- 
tralization of  authority  has  been  tried 
out  successfully  in  Cincinnati. 

A  unique  method  of  adjusting  rela- 
tions between  employer  and  employe 
was  revealed  in  the  so-called  co-opera- 
tive plan  of  the  Philadelphia  Rapid 
Transit  Company.  T.  E.  Mitten,  chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
company,  went  on  the  stand  and  ex- 
plained the  system  in  detail.  He  re- 
minded the  commission  that  there  had 
been  serious  and  disorderly  strikes  of 
the  Philadelphia  street  car  system  in 
1909  and  again  in  1910.  Not  only  was 
there  conflict  between  the  employers  and 
the  employes,  but  there  was  conflict  be- 
tween rival  labor  organizations — two  of 
them  at  first  and  before  the  trouble 
came  to  an  end,  three. 

Mr.  Mitten  was  at  that  time  connected 
with  the  Chicago  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany and  had  had  some  experience  in 
handling  labor  troubles.  The  Philadel- 
phia management  asked  him  to  come 
and  see  if  he  could"  work  out  a  solution. 
After  helping  to  solve  the  financial 
troubles  of  the  company,  Mr.  Mitten 
said  that  he  began  to  examine  the  labor 
situation  and  found  that  the  wages  that 
the  men  had  been  receiving  amounted 
to  21.8  per  cent  of  the  gross  passenger 
revenue  of  the  company.  This  included 
besides  wages  certain  benefits  that  were 
paid  by  the  company. 

Mr.  Mitten  said  that  he  felt  that  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  men,  an  im- 
provement in  service  could  be  secured 
that  would  increase  revenues.  There- 
fore, he  worked  out  a  plan  for  putting 
22  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  into 
a  fund  from  which  wages  would  be  paid, 
and  for  a  co-operative  committee,  con- 
sisting of  the  men  and  superintendents 
to  adjust  whatever  difficulties  might" 
arise.  No  attempt  was  made  to  enforce 
the  plan  from  above.  Instead  the  men 
were  asked  to  decide  by  vote  whether 
they  would  deal  with  the  company  col- 
lectively through  a  union  or  whether 
they  would  accept  the  co-operative  plan, 
which  would  do  away  with  unions  but 
would  give  the  men  representation  on 
the  co-operative  committee.  The  com- 
pany stated  further  that  a  two-thirds 
majority  would  be  required  to  carry 
either  proposition.  The  co-operative 
plan  was  adopted  by  the  men  by  a  vote 
of  almost  exactly  two-thirds. 

Accordingly,  the  plan  went  into  ef- 
fect early  in  1912.  Several  changes 
have  been  made  since  then  in  the 
method  of  selecting  the  co-operative 
committee.  At  first  they  were  appointed 
by  the  superintendents.  In  April,  1912, 
it  was  decided  that  the  men  should  vote 
for  representatives,  two  to  be  selected 
from  each  of  fourteen  depots.  At  first 
80  per  cent  of  the  men  voted,  but  in  the 
last  ballot  98  per  cent  of  them  did  so. 
At  first  the  ballot  was  not  secret,  but 
by  the  use  of  a  machine  it  is  claimed 


that  a  secret  ballot  is  now  had. 

The  success  of  the  plan,  Mr.  Mitten 
declares,  is  demonstrated  by  its  results. 
The  men  have  a  keen  interest  in  mak- 
ing the  22  per  cent  fund  as  large  as 
possible.  Therefore,  motormen  are  not 
inclined  to  run  by  a  group  of  people 
waiting  on  a  corner  and  conductors  are 
on  the  alert  to  secure  each  fare.  The 
men  try  in  every  way,  he  said,  to  im- 
prove the  service.  Smoking  and  spitting 
on  the  cars  has  been  practically  elimin- 
ated. There  are  80  per  cent  fewer  com- 
plaints from  passengers  than  used  to  be 
the  case.  There  has  been  a  25  per  cent 
decrease  in  all  accidents  and  a  35  per 
cent  decrease  in  fatal  accidents  and  at 
the  same  time  there  has  been  a  25  per 
cent  increase  in  the  number  of  passen- 
gers. 

On  the  side  of  the  men  wages  have 
increased  from  the  maximum  in  1911 
of  23  cents  an  hour  to  a  maximum  in 
1914  of  30  cents  an  hour.  The  average 
of  1911  was  22  cents  and  a  fraction;  it 
is  now  28  cents,  and  47  per  cent  of  the 
employed  are  receiving  the  maximum 
wage,  since  there  is  a  sliding  scale  de- 
pendent upon  length  of  service.  This 
tends  to  show  that  the  men  are  remain- 
ing in  the  service  of  the  company.  The 
number  of  men  dismissed  has  dropped 
from  1,635  in  1911  to  536  in  1913  and 
334  so  far  in  1914.  The  number  of  men 
voluntarily  resigning  has  been  cut  from 
1,390  in  1911  to  956  in  1913  and  337  to 
date  in  1914. 

In  addition  to  improving  the  service, 
the  company  contributes  to  benefit  funds 
for  the  men  and  has  made  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  about  one  hundred  stores 
in  Philadelphia  allow  a  reduction  of  8 
per  cent  in  prices  to  employes  of  the 
company. 

Two  employes  of  the  company,  one  of 
them  a  member  of  the  Co-operative 
Committee,  went  on  the  stand  and  en- 
dorsed the  plan  highly. 

Representatives  of  the  union  and  lead- 
ers of  the  1910  strike,  however,  de- 
nounced it  and  claimed  that  under  union- 
ism wages  would  have  advanced  just 
as  much,  while  certain  grievances  which 
now  exist  would  have  been  adjusted. 

William  B.  Fitzgerald,  member  of 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  Street  Car 
Men's  Union,  charged  that  material 
abuses  have  grown  up  and  that  the  so- 
called  Co-operative  Committee  has  no 
power  whatever  to  deal  with  them.  It 
can  only  act  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
This  charge  was  practically  admitted  by 
Mr.  Mitten  when  he  told  the  commis- 
sion that  in  the  last  analysis  he  acted  as 
a  supreme  court  to  pass  upon  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Co-operative  Committee. 

It  was  charged  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  that 
the  ballot  employed  in  electing  members 
of  the  Co-operative  Committee  is  not 
secret.  While  this  point  was  combatted 
by  representatives  of  the  company,  the 
matter  seemed  to  be  left  in  some  doubt. 
The  plan,  however,  seems  to  have  possi- 
bilities. Stripped  of  its  defects,  real  or 
imaginary,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  it  could  not  be  worked  out  effect- 
ively in  many  industries. 

The  inquiry  into  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  the  garment  trades  revealed  the 
bitterest  kind  of  feeling.  When  Morris 
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Bernstein,  president  of  the  Women's 
Garment  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
Philadelphia,  told  the  commission  that 
last  year's  garment  strike  was  caused 
solely  by  imported  labor  leaders  and 
that  85  per  cent  of  the  workers  went 
out  unwillingly,  jeers  came  from  every 
part  of  the  room.  And  sarcastic  laugh- 
ter, taunts,  and  "boos"  from  the  workers 
greeted  his  statement  that  in  Philadel- 
phia higher  wages  were  paid  than  in 
any  other  American  city.  He  asserted 
that  the  average  was  $20  a  week  and 
that  women  piece  workers  made  from 
$18  to  $30  a  week. 

"They're  so  avaricious  that  they'd 
give  up  their  sleep  to  do  it.  If  we 
didn't  close  up  our  shops  and  turn  off 
the  light  and  power,  we'd  have  some  of 
them  working  all  night." 

If  the  testimony  of  Max  Amidur, 
president  of  the  Joint  Board  of  the 
Goak  and  Suit  Makers'  Union,  was  to 
be  believed,  avarice  might  not  prove  to 
be  the  only  factor.  According  to  him, 
conditions  had  been  so  much  worse  since 
last  year's  strike  of  twenty-six  weeks 
that  it  would  "take  very  little  to  ignite 
one  of  the  worst  industrial  explosions 
in  the  history  of  Philadelphia."  Wages 
had  been  reduced  20  per  cent  and  only 
10  per  cent  of  the  workers  were  earn- 
ing a  living  wage.  The  home-work  sys- 
tem prevailed  largely  and  living  condi- 


tions were  especially  bad,  he  declared. 

"Mr.  Bernstein  charges  that  this  was 
a  manufactured  strike  and  that  the  work- 
ers had  no  grievances,"  said  Amidur. 
"I  tell  you  that  men  and  women  do  not 
stay  out  on  a  strike  for  twenty-six 
weeks  if  they  have  no  grievances." 

Asked  to  propose  a  remedy  for  the 
industrial  unrest,  he  said: 

"Laws  should  be  enacted  which  would 
make  employers  fear  strikes.  There 
should  be  a  law  which  would  make  it 
an  offense  for  either  employers  or  unions 
to  violate  their  agreements. 

Most  of  the  textile  manufacturers' 
representatives  who  testified  placed 
themselves  on  record  as  favoring  a 
workmen's  compensation  law.  None  of 
them  was  in  favor  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

Arthur  Spencer,  managing  director  of 
the  Dobson  mills,  was  rrtray  to  admit 
that  if  an  agreement  could  be  formu- 
lated between  employers  to  pay  higher 
wages  and  remove  competitive  bidding 
for  labor,  it  might  result  in  better  con- 
ditions. He  doubted  the  possibility, 
however,  of  making  such  an  agreement. 
He  was  upheld  by  W.  P.  Moore,  man- 
ager of  the  Brown  Knitting  Mills  Com- 
pany. But  Mr.  Moore  confessed  that 
he  has  as  little  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  manufacturers  to  keep  faith  among 
themselves. 
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BARINGS  ON  THE  RECODIFICATION  OF  THE  NEW 
STATE  LABOR  LAW 

lay  down  general  principles,"  said  Mau- 
rice Werthcim,  a  member  of  the  board, 
"and  the  Industrial  Board  should  work 
i nit  details  and  make  individual  appli- 
cation of  the  law.  The  board  should, 
however,  be  given  power  to  modify  as 
well  as  amplify  the  statutes." 
The  need  for  more  stringent  laws  re- 


CLOSE  os  the  heels  of  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Federal  Commission  on 
Industrial  Relations  has  come  a  similar 
group  of  public  hearings  in  New  York 
city  before  the  State  Factory  Investigat- 
ing Commission.  While  lacking  the  in- 
terest of  a  forum  where  employe  and 
employer  confronted  each  other  with 
their  grievances,  the  hearings  before  the 
Factory  Commission  were  of  definite 
value  since  each  bit  of  testimony  focused 
on  the  proposed  recodification  of  the 
New  York  state  labor  law. 

For  nearly  a  year  the  commission  has 
been  trying  to  remodel  the  present  cum- 
bersome law  into  an  orderly  code. 

The  most  insistent  criticism  of  the  code 
was  the  duplication  of  inspections  and 
the  issuance  of  conflicting  orders  by 
city  and  state  authorities.  Like  L.  B. 
Prahar,  a  Brooklyn  iron  manufacturer 
who  was  ordered  to  build  a  ladder  to  the 
roof  of  his  factory  by  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment and  told  to  remove  it  by  the  Labor 
Department,  many  of  the  witnesses  were 
"all  muddled  up."  The  remedies  sug- 
gested for  Mr.  Prahar's  dilemma  ranged 
from  that  of  James  Lynch,  commis- 
sioner of  labor,  who  would  give  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  complete  jurisdiction 
over  factories  and  eliminate  other  in- 
spections, to  that  of  Rudolph  Miller,  su- 
perintendent of  buildings  in  Manhattan, 
who  would  create  a  new  department  of 
public  safety  consolidating  the  present 
departments  of  l.ibor,  tenement  house 
inspection,  health,  fire  and  the  bureau 
of  buildings. 

To  many,  the  Industrial  Board  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  presented  a  means 
of  solving  the  complexities  and  injustices 
of  the  labor  law.  "The  statutes  should 


lating  to  fire  prevention  in  mercantile 
establishments  was  emphasized  by  An- 
na Phillips,  who  investigated  the  fire 
hazard  in  eighty  department  stores 
throughout  the  state  for  the  commission. 
She  found  that  in  50  per  cent  of  the 
stores  the  elevator  shafts,  and  in  75  per 
cent  the  stairways,  were  unprotected  by 
fire-resisting  material.  She  called  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  risks  in  the 
basements  of  department  stores. 

Of  the  twenty  or  more  laws  passed 
last  year  at  the  instigation  of  the  State 
Factory  Investigating  Commission,  sev- 
eral came  in  for  criticism,  especially  by 
manufacturers  who  found  themselves 
hampered  by  the  new  measures.  Joseph 
Rowen,  representing  the  artificial  ice 
manufacturers,  thought  that  the  law  re- 
quiring one  day's  rest  in  seven  should 
exclude  ice  manufacturers  as  well  as 
ice  gatherers.  Hugh  Frayne  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  contend- 
ed that  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
request  of  Mr.  Rowen  should  be  granted 
if  he  paid  -sufficient  wages  to  command 
more  men,  and  he  further  urged  the  ex- 
tension of  the  one-day-of-rest-in-seven 
law  to  telephone  girls,  cashiers,  tele- 
graph operators,  waitresses,  girls  in  of- 
fices and  ticket  agents  on  elevated  and 
subway  lines. 

The  new  law  prohibiting  the  work  of 
women  in  factories  between  10  p.  m.  and 
6  a.  m.  also  had  its  opponents.  Judge 
Amend,  attorney  for  the  Charles 
Schweinler  Com^my,  which  is  now  test- 
ing this  law  in  the  courts,  appeared  with 
four  women  employed  in  the  printing 
•trade.  They  declared  that  they  prefer- 
red night  work  and  that  they  could  make 
as  much  money  working  three  nights  as 
they  could  working  a  whole  week  by 
day.  Again,  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  rose  in  protest  and  Rose 
Schneiderman.  vice  president  of  the 
Women's  Trade  Union  League,  retorted 


Courtfty   of   Factory 
FERNS    AND  CANARY   BIRDS   PART  OF  THIS   FACTORY'S   EQUIPMENT. 

Flowers  and  birds  serve  a  very  useful  purpose  in  the  workshop,  H.  F.  Porter 
of  Chicago,  tells  us.  It  has  been  proved  that  where  these  do  not  flourish  and 
thrive,  conditions  are  not  what  they  should  be  for  human  beings. 

Flowers  are  a  test  of  the  humidity;  if  the  air  is  too  dry,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  in  steam  heated  interiors,  plants  will  wither  and  wilt. 

Bird  life,  on  the  other  hand,  like  human  life,  needs  oxygen;  and  if  there  is  a 
deficiency  <>i  oxygen,  the  fact  is  speedily  evident  in  drooping  spirits,  lessened 
activity  and  stilled  song  notes. 
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that  it  seemed  absurd  to  repeal  a  law 
benefiting  thousands  of  women  workers 
for  the  sake  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  women  employed  at  night  in  the 
printing  trade. 

Another  Factory  Commission  measure 
criticized,  not  its  stringency,  but  for 
its  leniency,  was  the  law  restricting 
home  work  on  certain  articles  of  food 
and  clothing  and  prohibiting  the  work 
of  children  in  tenement  manufactures. 
Lillian  D.  Wald  of  the  Nurses'  Settle- 
ment, George  Hall  of  the  New  York 
Child  Labor  Committee,  and  Elizabeth 
\Y;itson  all  testified  that  the  only  way 
of  regulating  home  work  was  by  total 
prohibition. 

Miss  Watson  exhibited  a  newspaper  of 
May  15  wherein  185  firms  advertised 
for  home  workers,  seventeen  of  which 
advertised  for  workers  on  prohibited 
articles.  She  also  told  of  visiting  a 
girls'  reform  home  where  the  matron 
said  70  per  cent  of  the  girls  had  vener- 
eal disease,  and  finding  the  inmates  at 
work  on  infants'  boots  and  sacks. 

The  enactment  of  new  laws  for  the 
protection  of  women  workers  was  rec- 
ommended by  several  witnesses.  Nell 
Swartz,  of  the  Consumers'  League,  and 
Elizabeth  Butcher,  of  the  Retail  Clerks' 
Union,  urged  the  abolition  of  the  Christ- 
mas exemption  in  department  stores,  the 
posting  of  state  regulations  of  working 
hours  in  department  stores  and  the 
increase  of  mercantile  inspectors.  Miss 
Dutcher  also  recommended  a  law  pro- 
hibiting blacklisting,  such  as  already 
exists  in  twenty-three  states. 

Frederick  Cunningham,  chief  counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  James  Ger- 
non,  chief  of  the  Mercantile  Bureau,  and 
Marie  Orenstein,  special  investigator  for 
the  commission,  all  emphasized  the  long 
hours  and  hard  work  of  women  em- 
ployed in  hotel  laundries  and  in  restaur- 
ants over  which  the  Labor  Department 
has  no  jurisdiction.  Mr.  Gernon  point- 
ed out  the  incongruity  of  a  law  that 
prevented  women  working  more  than 
fifty-four  hours  in  the  finest  mercantile 
establishment  and  allowed  her  to  drudge 
seventy-two  hours  in  the  poorest  hotel 
beside  it.  He  did  not  agree  with  Frank 
Bolen,  attorney  for  the  Hotel  Associa- 
tion, who  asserted  that,  while  hotel  own- 
ers were  ready  to  comply  in  every  way 
with  the  labor  law  regarding  machinery, 
they  themselves  could  decide  "reason- 
able hours"  for  their  women  employes. 

Marie  Orenstein  produced  statistics 
showing  that  in  thirty-five  restaurants 
which  she  investigated  fifteen  women 
worked  from  sixty  to  seventy  hours; 
fifty-five  worked  from  seventy-one  to 
eighty  hours ;  four  from  eighty-one  to 
ninety  hours;  and  two  worked  ninety- 
eight  hours,  being  employed  seven  days 
in  the  week  from  seven  a.  m.  to  nine 
p.  m. 

"Women  who  work  in  canning  factor- 
ies," said  Mrs.  Orenstein,  "are  now  sub- 
ject to  state  supervision,  yet  the  wo- 
man who  opens  the  cans  and  gets  them 
ready  for  table  service  is  not  protected 
by  law." 

Members  of  the  State  Factory  In- 
vestigating Commission  who  conducted 
the  hearings  are  Robert  Wagner,  lieu- 
tenant governor,  chairman ;  Alfred 
Smith,  Charles  Hamilton,  Edward  Jack- 


son, Cyrus  Phillips,  Robert  Dowling, 
Simon  Brentanio,  Samuel  Gompers, 
Mary  E.  Dreier,  and  Abram  Elkus  and 
Bernard  Shientag,  counsel. 
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MPLOYMENT       AGENCIES      IN 
PORTLAND— By  Edwin  Anders 
Instructor  Washington  High  School,  Portland 

In  Portland,  Ore.,  workmen  may  get 
employment  through  labor  agencies  run 
for  commercial  gain  or  through  a  muni- 
cipal free  labor  bureau.  The  city  free 
labor  bureau  furnishes,  for  the  most 
part,  odd  jobs  of  a  few  hours  or  of  a 
day  or  two, — not  of  much  service  to  lab- 
orers but  a  convenience  to  people  who 
want  work  done. 

The  private  business  agencies  furnish 
employment  to  workmen  with  contrac- 
tors, in  and  out  of  the  city,  for  street 
paving,  railroad  building,  logging  and 
other  kinds  of  work  where  more  than 
a  few  hours  of  work  is  needed.  These 
agencies  furnish  most  of  the  jobs  to  the 
workmen,  and  in  some  cases,  are  the 
only  mediums  of  information  between 
the  workmen  and  employers. 

To  get  jobs,  workmen  walk  from  one 
agency  to  another,  reading  the  bulletins 
written  in  crayon  upon  black  painted 
walls  and  traveling  back  and  forth  until 
they  find  a  job  they  want,  or  which  they 
think  they  can  get.  Upon  a  blackboard 
is  written:  "Wanted — 25  Tunnel  men — 
soft  dirt — $3.50."  Men  gather  and  dis- 
cuss the  sign.  "Soft  dirt"  may  mean 
that  they  will  have  to  work  in  mud  and 
water.  A  few  workmen  are  urged  to 
come  into  the  office  for  information. 
The  clerk  says  the  fee  is  $2.50  in  ad- 
vance, to  be  remitted  if  the  job  is  mis- 
represented. A  description  of  the  work 
is  given,  but  before  the  place  is  made 
known  $2.50  must  be  paid.  Then  the 
workmen  are  asked  to  be  at  the  office 
at  some  stated  time,  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore train  time,  and  as  they  get  on  the 
train  they  read  on  their  tickets  their 
destination. 

Each  man  must  have  a  "slip,"  so  call- 
ed, a  receipt  from  the  employment 
agency  showing  that  he  has  paid  his 
fee  and  obtained  his  information  from 
a  certain  agency.  The  agencies  and  the 
employers  seem  to  work  together.  A 
"split  fee"  system  is  said  to  be  prac- 
ticed. The  employer  gets  part  of  the 


fee  charged  the  workmen  at  the  employ- 
ment  agency. 

One  owner  of  an  employment  agency 
told  the  writer  that  he  has  lost  several 
chances  of  placing  large  groups  of 
workmen  because  he  refuses  to  "split 
fees."  He  stated,  further,  that  contrac- 
tors employing  hundreds  of  men  make 
money  by  discharging  small  groups  of 
men,  from  time  to  time,  and  collecting 
"split  fees"  from  new  recruits  or  per- 
haps the  same  men  who  return  to  the 
same  job  through  the  agency.  Municipal 
ordinances  are  in  effect  to  prevent  this 
practice,  but  through  inability  to  get 
sufficient  proof,  the  practice  is  appar- 
ently continued.  Laborers  are  loud  in 
their  condemnation  of  the  present  em- 
ployment system,  but  employers  and 
agencies  deny  that  any  crooked  work 
is  being  done. 

Workmen,  in  Portland,  may  go  to  the 
city  free  employment  bureau,  get  odd 
jobs  and  so  gradually  sink  from  the 
dignity  of  regular  workmen  to  casual 
laborers.  If  they  desire  permanent  em- 
ployment, they  must  risk  their  chances 
with  the  fee-charging  agencies,  be  em- 
ployed, dropped,  re-employed,  work 
long  hours  on  day  or  night  shifts  during 
the  busy  season,  and  be  dropped  again 
during  the  dull  season.  The  workmen 
are  treated  as  brutes.  Their  time  and 
services  are  bought  and  sold  by  the  men 
in  control.  Under  present  conditions, 
with  about  ten  men  for  every  job,  it 
is  not  easy  to  find  work.  The  agencies 
are  not  organized  to  co-operate  with 
each  other  for  the  convenience  of 
workmen.  The  only  co-operation  is  that 
between  the  agency  and  the  employer. 


LABOR   PROBLEMS  vs.   BRIDGE 
BUILDING 

I  believe  that  it  is  more  im- 
portant for  a  senior  to  gain  a 
good  comprehension  of  present- 
day  labor  problems  than  to  spend 
six  or  eight  hours  per  week  in  de- 
tailing a  plate-girder  bridge;  and. 
as  an  academic  means  to  equip  an 
engineering  graduate  for  intellig- 
ent citizenship,  it  would  be  more 
profitable  for  hi'm  to  consider  the 
fact  that  betiveen  10,000,000  and 
20,000,000  people  in  our  prosper- 
ous America  are  near  the  poverty 
line  and  design  measures  of  relief 
for  them  than  to  design  a  gas  en- 
gine.— W.  H.  Raynor,  Instructor 
in  Civil  Engineering.  University 
of  Illinois. 


BOOKBINDING  FOR  WOMEN  IN 
PHILADELPHIA 

To  supply  data  for  a  program  of  vo- 
cational education  and  guidance,  the 
Consumers'  League  of  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania is  publishing  a  series  of  pam- 
phlets, Occupations  for  Philadelphia 
Girls,  the  third  of  which  describes  wom- 
en's work  in  the  bookbinding  trade  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  facts  were  secured  through  inter- 
views with  108  employers,  158  workers, 
and  a  pay  roll  study  in  six  binderies. 
Nearly  half  the  workers  studied  were 
members  of  the  trade  union,  although 
not  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  women 
in  the  trade  are  union  members.  A 
comparison  of  the  wages  received  by 
union  and  non-union  workers  shows 
higher  earnings  for  the  union  girls,  and 
it  may  be  doubted,  therefore,  whether 
in  view  of  this  undue  proportion  of 
union  members  in  the  group  interview- 
ed, it  is  fair  to  regard  as  typical  the 
surprisingly  long  tenure  of  service  and 
regularity  of  employment  among  them. 

The  author  of  the  pamphlet  does  not 
compare  conditions  in  Philadelphia  with 
those  revealed  in  a  recent  investigation 
in  New  York,  but  in  form  of  tables  and 
schedules  used  the  data  are  comparable 
with  the  facts  presented  in  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  study  of  this  industry. 
On  the  basis  of  such  a  comparison  wage 
rates  appear  to  be  higher  in  New  York 
but  employment  less  steady. 
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Communications 


The  latch-  »lriag  of  the  Communication*  Department  i*  out  to  all  lowdari  of 
THK  SLKVI  •>  .  l.nely  debate  and  good  cheer  are  to  be  had  oiihin.  Bart  tto 
.pace  available  for  the  deportment  make*  aweaaaary  the  following  bouM  rule*; 

1.  rnaaaaaailwlinni  of  250  word,  or  leva,  critiei.ini.  prole.nng    again»l.  or 
detelopiag  aocMthiag  pabli.had  in  THE   SURVEY,  will  be  publi.hed. 
•o  far  a*  poaaible.  in  the  irat  ii*ue  alter  receipt. 

2.  All  other  accepted  communication*  will  be    publi*bed  in  the   order   re* 
ceived.   if  *pace    remain*   *ll*r  the  letter,  daacribed  in  paragraph  1  have^ 
been  a*ad. 

3.  The  maximum  length  of  communication,  ia  500  word*,  except   is    caaaa 
where  the  writer  con. meet  the  Editor  that  more  ia  needed       The  extreme 
lima  u  1.000  word.. 

4.  Contributing  Editor*  and    qalhnri   of    tig-ted   article*    will  be   gt»e«   an 

lor  retaeadar  ia  tba  ueae  Uawa  U  wh«h  letter,  of  cruici.iu 


back    and  forth   betwaao.  readen.  erch  mccceding  letter 
to    hall  the    length  of  the    previoo*  one    Irom  the    aaaM  coa- 


5.  la 
ia    l 
Iribotor. 

6.  TIM  Editor    reaenaa    the    right    to    reject    letter*    which    he    regard*    a* 
libclou*.  letter,    of  .pile,  letter.  M  Mbiecl*  owtaida  the    ield    of  THE 
SURVEY:   aad    law    other    good  aad  aoffccical    reaeoa.  which  he  would 
be  prepared  to  d.fe.d 


GEORGE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  fail  to  s«e  in  the 
decision  of  the  boards  of  directors  of 
the  George  Junior  Republic,  and  the 
board  of  judges,  vindication  of  Mr. 
George  that  is  claimed  in  your  editorial 
of  May  16.  Does  not  the  responsible 
position  of  Mr.  George  as  a  leader  of 
young  men  and  women  justify  the  de- 
mand that  his  moral  character  should 
measure  up  to  the  most  exacting  stand- 
ards? 

ERIC  L.  ALLIXG. 

Princeton,  N.  J. 


HYMNS 

To  THK  EDITOR:  You  were  good 
enough  to  forward,  at  the  request  of 
Rev.  T.  Albert  Moore,  a  sample  copy 
of  THK  SURVEY  to  me.  It  so  happened 
that  a  committee  preparing  a  new  hymn 
book  for  the  Methodist  Church  in  Can- 
ada was  in  session  at  the  time,  and, 
finding  so  many  excellent  hymns  re- 
ferring to  labor  and  social  conditions  in 
the  issue  you  sent  me,  I  handed  it  over 
to  a  member  of  the  committee.  I  am 
very  glad  to  say  that  quite  a  number  of 
the  hymns  will  be  placed  in  the  new 
hymn  book,  and  be  sung  by  about  a 
million  and  a  half  people. 

S.  D.  CHOWN. 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 


social  hygiene  section  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  ? 
Namely,  the  use  of  the  word  "segrega- 
tion" to  indicate  first,  an  exploded  theory 
of  dealing  with  the  social  evil,  and  sec- 
ond, the  most  up-to-date  and  humane 
way  of  handling  the  recalcitrant  or  weak 
victims  of  that  evil.  I  suggest  for  gen- 
eral usage,  or  at  least  in  articles  in 
which  both  are  mentioned,  the  use  of  the 
word  "colonization"  or  "isolation"  or 
"rustication,"  to  indicate  the  second 
meaning  of  the  word. 

THOMAS  D.  ELIOT. 
[Pacific  Coast  Secretary  American 

Social  Hygiene  Assn.] 

San  Francisco. 


SEGREGATION 

To  THE  EDITOR:  May  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  a  criss-cross  of  usage  that  has 
often  occurred  to  me,  but  which  was 
conspicuous  in  your  recent  report  of  the 


OLD  AGE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  notice  that  recently 
you  have  been  giving  considerable  space 
to  a  discussion  of  old-age  pensions  and 
I  thought  the  following  excerpt  from 
Mi ire's  Utopia  would  be  interesting.  He 
is  referring  to  the  treatment  accorded 
by  society  to  the  aged  poor. 

"But  after  it  hath  abused  the  labors 
of  their  lusty  and  flowering  age,  at 
the  last  when  they  are  oppressed  with 
old  age  and  sickness,  being  needy,  poor 
and  indigent  of  all  things,  then  forget- 
ting their  many  painful  watchings,  not 
remembering  their  many  and  so  great 
benefices,  recompensed,  and  acquitteth 
them  most  unkindly  with  miserable 
death." 

This  was  written  over  400  years  ago 
ami  yet  appears  to  fit  into  a  description 
of  things  existing  at  present.  In  fact, 
there  are  a  good  many  suggestions  in 
M'ire's  Utopia,  that  might  well  be  taken 


advantage  of  by  reformers  of  the  pres- 
ent ige. 

WILLIAM  O'CONNOR. 
[Inspector,    Neglected    and    Dependent 

Children.] 
Toronto. 


ABOLISH  THE  SLUMS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  universal  use  of 
the  word  "slums"  is  unfortunate.  It 
has  an  unsavory  meaning  to  most  peo- 
ple. But  who  can  define  it?  Does  it 
apply  more  to  things  than  people  or 
more  to  people  than  things?  One  may 
say  it  applies  to  both  things  and  people. 
People  make  "slums." 

There  are  many  good  and  intelligent 
people  who  live  in  those  districts  com- 
monly called  "slums."  And  yet  these 
people  are  stigmatized  by  this  term 
which  connotes  so  much  and  may  mean 
so  little.  It  is  not  a  democratic  word. 
If  it  is  a  reproach  to  any  one,  those 
who  do  not  live  in  the  slums  may  be 
quite  as  reproached  by  contributing  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  their  existence  as 
those  who  live  in  them. 

A  great  packing  house  with  all  its 
noxious  odors  is  a  place  where  many 
good  people  earn  their  daily  bread,  and 
many  of  them  live  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
abattoir.  There  are  those  who  refer  to 
such  a  locality  as  "slums."  This  is 
wrong.  I  think  we  should  limit  the  use 
of  this  term,  make  it  apply  specifically 
to  certain  conditions  or  drop  it  alto- 
gether. Indeed,  there  may  be  a  term 
which  would  serve  our  purpose  better. 

C.  S.  WOODS. 
[Dept.  of  Public  Health, 

State  University  of  Iowa.] 

Iowa  City. 


EPISTLE  TO  IRISHMEN 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Yesterday  I  had  a 
letter  from  a  man  who  has  been  in  my 
employ  for  many  years,  and  who  has 
during  those  years  found  great  enjoy- 
ment in  reading  every  issue  of  THE 
SURVEY.  Last  year  he  fell  ill,  and  the 
doctor  advised  a  visit  to  his  home  in 
Ireland,  for  some  months.  So  he  went 
last  October,  and  as  he  is  an  American 
citizen  he  hopes  to  return  later.  He  has 
found  much  enjoyment  in  THE  SURVEY, 
and  I  will  quote  from  his  letter,  written 
in  a  tiny  Irish  village,  May  18: 

"I  find  many  changes  here  in  20  years 
— that  is,  my  old  friends  have  all  gone 
from  here — but  I  wonder  how  the  young 
people  live  without  one  bit  of  enjoyment 
— nothing  but  work,  all  the  time.  There 
iMi't  a  place  within  six  or  seven  miles 
where  they  can  get  together  for  even  a 
dance  or  party. 

"A  bright  lad  just  out  of  school,  a 
neighbor,  comes  here  evenings  and  reads 
THE  SURVEY  from  beginning  to  end; 
and  in  the  issue  of  November  22  was 
an  article  Redeeming  Rural  Recreation 
in  a  Big  Red  Barn.  We  couldn't  find  a 
barn,  but  we  got  a  site  for  nothing,  and 
a  gentleman  who  owns  a  large  estate 
started  our  subscription  paper  with  five 
pounds. 

"The  fund  has  been  growing  all  win- 
ter and  now  it  amounts  to  about  one 
hundred  pounds,  and  we  are  going  to 
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build  a  village  hall.  The  work  will 
start  next  week — and  the  whole  idea 
came  from  THE  SURVEY." 

This  seems  to  me  a  splendid  result, 
and  especially  so  to  come  from  a  man 
who  is  at  present  physically  disabled,  yet 
whose  mind  has  been  filled  with  inspira- 
tion from  your  paper. 

M.  W.  F. 

Lexington,   Mass. 


COMMUNAL  FACTORIES 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  In  view  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  some  clothing  par- 
ticularly, and  often  food  products,  are 
manufactured  in  the  tenements  of  New 
York  and  other  great  cities  it  should  be 
a  law  that  no  clothing  or  food  should 
be  manufactured  anywhere  without 
thorough  inspection  and  the  articles  so 
branded  that  purchasers  will  know  the 
conditions  are  satisfactory. 

Our  government  does  not  permit  to- 
bacco to  be  worked  or  sold  without 
government  license  and  something  like 
this  should  be  adopted  for  clothing  an9 
food,  for  if  the  manufacturers  were  not 
permitted  to  send  out  such  goods  except 
with  a  government  label  it  would  greatly 
help  conditions.  This  might  work  hard- 
ship temporarily  for  tenement  workers, 
but  out  of  such  a  law  there  will  come 
the  following  plan  to  remedy  the  tene- 
ment working  conditions. 

A  great  many  enterprising  municipal- 
ities have  buildings  in  which  small  man- 
ufacturers can  rent  floor  space  under 
most  favorable  conditions.  Why  should 
not  our  own  municipalities  put  up,  in 
proper  localities,  sanitary  factories  for 
the  very  poor  who  make  clothing  and 
flowers  and  prepare  •  nuts  and  other 
foods,  the  city  government  collecting  a 
very  small  rent? 

Surely  some  multi-millionaire  might 
well  perpetuate  his  memory  in  the  grat- 
itude of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple by  erecting  such  buildings,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  rent  and  cost  of 
operating  being  borne  by  a  fund  for 
the  erection  of  such  buildings. 

The  ability  to  do  more  and  better 
work  will  always  leave  some  reasonable 
sum  for  the  rent  of  the  machine  upon 
which  the  work  is  done. 

Such  a  plan  will  cause  a  great  mentaj 
and  moral  uplift  of  tenement  conditions 
and  might  well  revolutionize  them. 

S.  W.  HAMILTON. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


HALVING  THE  TAX  RATE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  your  issue  of  April 
18.  Prof.  E.  R.  A.  Seligman  states: 
'There  is  not  a  single  economist  of  note 
who  approves,  or  who -has  ever  approv- 
ed, of  the  single  tax.  We  may  have 
our  sins,  but  that  heinous  charge,  at  all 
events,  cannot  be  laid  at  our  doors." 

We  are  not  discussing  the  single  tax 
nor  anything  approaching  it.  as  Profes- 
sor Seligman  is  aware.  Measured  by 
Professor  Seligman's  eminence  in  the 
economic  world,  economists  who  favor 
untaxing  buildings,  or  halving  the  tax 
rate  on  buildings,  may  not  be  "of  note," 
but  among  them  are :  Profs.  Irving 
Fisher,  of  Yale ;  T.  N.  Carver,  of  Har- 


vard; Walter  E.  Clark,  of  City  College 
of  New  York;  E.  A.  Ross,  and  John  R. 
Commons  of  Wisconsin;  E.  T.  Devine 
of  Columbia;  C.  Linn  Seiler  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  Franklin  L. 
McVey  of  the  University  of  North  Da- 
kota; Royal  Meeker  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. We  have  their  written  state- 
ments in  our  office. 

A  number  favor  entirely  exempting 
buildings  from  taxation.  Professor 
Commons,  for  instance,  says :  "I  have 
long  been  strongly  convinced  that  a 
gradual  reduction  of  the  tax  rate  on 
buildings,  leading  finally  to  exemption 
of  all  improvements,  will  be  one  of  the 
most  important  gains  that  could  be  ac- 
complished in  our  system  of  taxation. 
This  is  peculiarly  true  as  a  city  grows 
in  size,  and,  of  course,  my  judgment 
would  apply  to  New  York  more  than 
any  other  place  in  the  country." 

Professor  Seligman  must  realize  that 
there  is  a  middle  ground  between  taxing 
every  object,  in  and  out  of  sight,  and 
the  single  tax.  That  middle  ground, 
heavier  taxation  of  land  values,  the 
people  of  this  city  have  reached.  This 
fact  is  appreciated  by  land  speculators. 
Hence  their  frantic  efforts  to  prevent 
a  referendum  on  this  question. 

F.  C.  LEUBUSCHER. 
[President,  Society  to  Lower  Rents  and 

Reduce  Taxes  on  Homes.] 

New  York. 


SKILLED  LABOR? 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  must  differ  some- 
what with  Mr.  Fitch  in  his  opinion  that 
the  hearings  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Commission  on  department  stores  were 
entirely  contradictory  and  inconclusive. 
After  attending  all  these  hearings  as  an 
outsider,  unfamiliar  with  the  details  of 
store  conditions,  I  formed  several  well- 
defined  opinions. 

First,  that  store  managers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  union  were  looking  at  the 
situation  from  such  different  viewpoints 
that  the  objections  of  the  latter  were  sel- 
dom met  or  understood  by  the  former. 
The  sore  points  were  apparently  not  low 
wages,  but  rather  compulsory  benefits, 
the  fining  system  and  discharge  without 
notice,  and  usually  without  information 
as  to  the  cause  of  dismissal.  These  were 
none  of  them  satisfactorily  explained  by 
store  managers. 

Questioning  by  the  commission 
brought  out  the  fact  that  managers  rec- 
ognize no  good  reason  for  having  em- 
ployes represented  on  a  "grievance  com- 
mittee" or  similar  body  in  which  ques- 
tions at  issue  might  be  discussed  impar- 
tially and  to  which  complaints  might  be 
brought.  Separation  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  governed  could  not  be 
more  complete,  yet  the  management, 
often  benevolent  in  its  intentions,  seems 
to  rest  in  sublime  ignorance  of  the  bit- 
terness now  evident  as  the  result  of  this 
separation.  Employes  can  always  ap- 
peal "higher  up."  No  notice  has  been 
taken  of  the  fact  that  they  almost  never 
do  appeal  from  the  decision  of  their 
immediate  superiors. 

Although  the  other  testimony  was  con- 
flicting at  times,  the  side-lights  were 
most  illuminating.  If  department  store 


work  is  a  skilled  occupation,  as  claimed 
by  the  union,  it  has  a  low  average  wage. 
If  unskilled,  the  wage  compares  favor- 
ably with  that  of  other  kinds  of  work  in 
the  same  class.  Its  specialized  functions 
may  demand  skill,  but  the  ease  with 
which  positions  are  filled  and  the  lack 
of  any  control  on  the  part  of  employes 
of  the  conditions  of  employment  bring  it 
into  the  class  of  the  unskilled.  No  stan- 
dards are  discoverable  whatever  and  in 
spite  of  the  higher  average  intelligence 
of  its  members,  department  store  work 
approaches  very  nearly  that  much  ma- 
ligned occupation,  domestic  service. 

E. 


A  FEW  QUESTIONS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  your  issue  of 
April  11,  Bertha  Bradley  Warbasse,  an- 
swering critics  of  minimum  wage  legis- 
lation, makes  this  statement:  "Either  it 
is  desirable  that  all  who  work  be  given 
enough  of  the  wealth  they  produce  to 
live  on,  or  it  is  not." 

This  suggests  to  me  a  few  questions 
that  I  wish  Mrs.  Warbasse  or  some 
reader  of  THE  SURVEY  would  answer. 

Mrs.  Warbasse  evidently  assumes  that 
the  workers  produce  all  wealth  which  is 
correct,  because  if  not,  then  some  of  the 
wealth  must  be  produced  by  those  who 
do  not  work,  which  is  absurd. 

Therefore,  granted  that  the  workers 
do  produce  all  wealth,  and,  also,  that 
"he  who  labors  is  entitled  to  the  full 
product  of  his  labor,"  why  is  it  that  the 
workers  are  dependent  upon  others  for 
enough  to  live  on,  and  are  unable  to 
take  care  of  themselves? 

If  all  who  work  are  given  enough  to 
live  on  by  others,  the  others  must  be 
non-workers.  These  others  being  non- 
workers,  the  wealth  they  have  to  give 
is  not  a  product  of  their  labor,  and  as 
Mrs.  Warbasse  correctly  states,  it  is  the 
product  of  those  who  work.  But  how, 
then,  do  the  non-workers  come  to  pos- 
sess it? 

Producing  no  wealth  themselves  what 
do  they  give  the  workers  in  exchange 
for  the  wealth  they  receive?  Or,  do 
the  workers  freely  and  joyfully  give 
away  to  the  non-workers  the  most  of 
what  they  produce,  retaining  for  them- 
selves so  little  that  the  non-workers  are 
moved  to  return  to  them  enough  to  en- 
able them  to  live? 

If  the  wealth  possessed  by  the  non- 
workers  is  not  their  own  product,  is  not 
theirs  by  exchange  of  service  for  ser- 
vice, and  is  not  theirs  by  gift,  how  do 
they  get  it,  and  by  what  right  is  it  theirs? 
Like  the  Japanese  school-boy,  "I  ask  to 
know." 

As  to  whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  desir- 
able that  the  workers  be  given  enough 
to  live  on,  I  would  say  that  it  is  not. 
Would  it  not  be  more  desirable  to  allow 
every  worker  to  retain  directly  the  full 
product  of  his  labor?  Taking  nothing 
from  him,  there  would  be  no  need  of 
giving  anything  back  to  him. 

I   think   this   could   be   accomplished, 
not  by   strikes,   employers'   agreements, 
or  by  government  regulation,  but  by  the 
public  appropriation   of  ground  rent. 
TAMES   B.   ELLERY, 

Erie,  Pa. 
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SAFETY  AT  SEA 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  London  Graphic 
of  June  6  says:  "Everything  that  mod- 
ern science  has  invented  for  the  safe- 
ty of  life  at  sea,  every  appliance  by 
which  the  greatest  risks  might  be  elimi- 
nated, had  been  given  to  her  [the  Em- 
press of  Ireland]." 

Yet  the  picture  of  the  Empress,  pub- 
lished in  the  same  Graphic,  shows  equip- 
ment of  obsolete  type:  roundbar  davits 
and  open  wooden  life-boats  along  the 
deck  on  both  sides.  One  change,  hard- 
ly an  improvement,  was  a  number  of 
collapsible  canvas  boats,  the  value  of 
which  has  not  been  demonstrated  at  sea. 

I  agree  with  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  shipowners  to  rebuild  or  recon- 
•t  all  their  old  ships  because  it  is 
still  an  open  question  whether  ships  con- 
structed in  accordance  with  the  latest 
recommendations — the  so-called  unsink- 
able  ships — will  prove  unsinkable.  Since 
practically  the  same  authorities  vouch 
for  the  unsinkableness  of  the  new  con- 
struction as  claimed  that  the  Titanic  was 
unsinkable,  there  is  reason  for  doubt.  It 
will  scarcely  be  practicable  to  build  mer- 
chantmen as  unsinkable  as  men-of-war, 
yet  even  these  sink  occasionally. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  safety  appli- 
ances should  be  taken  more  seriously  than 
heretofore.  Because  marine  insurance 
companies  give  better  premiums  and 
rates  on  ships  properly  equipped,  there 
'  monetary  inducement  to  ship-own- 
•i)  install  wireless  and  submarine  sig- 
nals or  other  instruments  for  protecting 
the  ship  and  cargo.  But  the  human 
cargo  is  not  insured  by  the  shipping 
companies. 

Life-boats  are  white  elephants  which 

•  I"   not    pay    dividends    on  capital,   but 
are   carried   as    fire-escapes   arc   placed 

•  MI  buildings — to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  law.     Governments  must,  there- 
fore, go  very  far  in  their  requirements 
for   life-boat   equipment   to   force   ship- 
owners to  try  out   the  best   appliances, 
in  a  businesslike  way,  on  the  high  seas. 

The  regulations  proposed  at  the  In- 
ternational Conference  on  Safety  at 
Sea  were  principally  based  on  recom- 
mendations of  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee of  the  British  Board  of  Trade, 
who  submitted  their  report  after  con- 
ferences in  offices  and  experiments  in 
harbors  and  swimming  pools  in  Eng- 
land. But  at  no  time  did  they  go  out 
to  sea  and  actually  try  out  any  equip- 
ment. Instead,  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee left  loopholes  in  their  articles  for 
equipment  to  be  later  invented.  They 
ignored  reports  submitted  to  them  of  ex- 
periments and  tests  conducted  by  the 
t'nited  States  government.  They  paid 
tin  heed  to  the  lessons  taught  by  the 
Volturno  disaster,  immediately  before 
the  conference.  They  gave  preference 
to  old-fashioned  wooden  and  collapsible 
canvas  boats,  notwithstanding  that  it 
had  been  so  recently  shown  how  little 
these  can  withstand  the  waves  when 
being  launched  .\u<F.  MATTI-M.ATH. 

New  York  <"itv. 

f<>« :     Kindly     allow     me 

spare  in  which  to  rrplv  to  the  letter  in 

\    J.    \V     Walton,   the   ship 


chandler,  of  Cleveland,  regarding  the 
LaFollette  bill.  The  statistics  he  offers 
are  misleading,  to  say  the  least. 

It  is  true  that  during  the  past  five 
years  there  has  been  comparatively  small 
loss  of  life  among  passengers  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  But  I  am  sure  Mr.  Wal- 
ton will  not  deny  that  several  passen- 
ger vessels  have  been  involved  in  serious 
disasters  during  that  period,  and  that  loss 
of  life  was  avoided  by  only  a  narrow 
margin. 

There  was  the  Iowa,  sunk  in  a  collision 
with  the  Sheboygan  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Chicago  harbor  last  July.  Both  were 
passenger  steamers,  but  fortunately,  the 
Iowa  had  no  passengers  on  board  at  the 
time.  The  Pere  Marquette  foundered 
on  Lake  Michigan  in  September,  1910, 
drowning  27  of  her  crew,  just  four  days 
after  the  vessel  ha<l  been  taJren  off  the 
excursion  run  in  which  she  had  been 
carrying  as  many  as  2,000  people  daily. 
Several  vessels  have  been  destroyed  by 
fire,  among  them  the  very  best  on  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Let  one  of  these  disasters  take  place 
with  a  full  passenger  list  on  hoard,  and 
the  catastrophe  will  overshadow  anv  sea 
horror  that  ever  occurred,  because  the 
passenger  steamers  on  the  Great  Lake* 
carry  larger  crowds  per  ship  than  is 
permitted  anywhere  else  in  the  world, 
except,  perhaps,  in  China. 

The  number  of  these  vessels  is  sm.i" 
but  the  toll  they  will  gather  in  human 
life,  if  permitted  to  continue  their  pres- 
ent methods,  will  be  tremendous.  It  is 
inescapable  so  long  as  vessels  of  that 
type  are  permitted  t<>  jam  as  many  as 
4.000  human  heinir>  ""  their  decks.  The 
taFollette  bill,  by  requiring  life-boats 
for  all,  will  compel  them  to  reduce  the 
number  of  passengers  to  reasonable 
safety  limits. 

The  Great  Lakes  are  not  regarded  as 
particularly  safe  waters  even  bv  «hip- 
owners.  Mr.  Walton  does  not  tell  the 
story  of  the  twelve  "hips,  ten  of  which 
were  steamers,  that  foundered  during  a 
gale  on  the  lakes  last  November,  al'out 
240  seamen  losing  their  lives  within  half 
a  'day.  During  the  past  nine  vears 
twenty-eight  vessels  have  foundered 
with  all  hands  on  the  lakes,  and  in  most 
instances  they  wen-  'teamers.  Onlv  a 
few  weeks  ago  the  Benjamin  Noble,  a 
comparatively  new  Meel  steamer,  foun- 
dered on  Lake  Superior  drowning  her 
entire  crew  of  ninotern  men. 

Most  of  these  steamers  were  better  fit- 
ted to  encounter  bad  weather  than  is  the 
average  passenger  vessel  on  the  lakes. 
Mr.  Walton  is  certainlv  familiar  enough 
with  marine  affairs  to  know  all  this.  He 
should  have  told  you  ahottt  it  so  that 
you  could  get  a  clear  view  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  steamer  route  Between  Sanduskv 
and  Cedar  Point,  with  which  Mr.  Wal- 
ton is  much  concerned,  is  not  affected 
bv  the  LaFollette  lu'M.  The  route  is  en- 
tirely within  the  harlmr  known  as  San- 
dusky  Bay.  and  the  hill  excludes  harbors. 

The  claim  that  tin-  !>ill  will  require  a 
certain  vessel  to  have  a  "crew  of  450 
and  to  carry  1R3  life-boats"  was  evident- 
ly not  intended  to  reach  the  eyes  of  prac- 
tical seamen  familiar  with  the  Great 
Lakes.  Mr.  Wa!t"ti  fails  to  give  the 
name  of  the  vessel  he  refers  to.  Let  me 


supply  it.  It  is  the  excursion  steamer 
Put-in-Bay,  running  between  Detroit  and 
Sandusky.  Her  regular  passenger  al- 
lowance is  about  1,000  persons,  which 
however,  is  extended  to  3,200  on  an  ex- 
cursion permit.  She  has  life-boats  for 
just  120  persons. 

If  Mr.  Walton  wants  that  condition  to 
continue  he  should  say  so  frankly,  with- 
out juggling  figures.  Under  the  LaFol- 
lette bill  that  steamer  would  be  limited 
to  her  regular  allowance  of  about  1,000 
persons,  and  17  life-boats  of  60  persons 
capacity  each  would  accommodate  that 
number,  and  the  number  of  able  seamen 
combined  with  men  of  higher  rating  re- 
quired for  the  boats  would  total  34. 

I  have  sailed  the  Great  Lakes  most  of 
my  life.  I  know  those  waters,  their 
ships,  their  sailors,  and  even  their  ship- 
owners. Mr.  Walton  knows  that  I  do. 

V.  A.  OLANDER. 
[Secy.,  Lake  Seamen's  Union.] 

DR.  SPINGARN 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  brief  account  in 
THE  SURVEY  for  May  30  of  the  meeting 
held  by  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  in 
A  very  Chapel  in  Memphis  during  the 
sessions  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  is  so  incom- 
plete that  it  makes  it  possible  to  mis- 
understand entirely  'the  real  spirit  of 
that  meeting  and  ic  motive  of  at  least 
one  of  its  speakers,  our  chairman,  Dr. 
Spingarn. 

Dr.  Spingarn  did  not  say  at  Memphis 
what  he  has  been  quoted  as  saying.  At 
his  request  an  account  of  the  meeting 
was  written  in  our  New  York  office  and 
released  to  the  press.  Since  Dr.  Spin- 
garn had  not  prepared  a  speech,  and  sent 
with  his  request  from  Memphis  no  notion 
of  what  he  would  say.  some  impressions 
of  conversation  with  him  were  incorpo- 
rated in  the  article  by  its  author. 

Dr.  Spingarn  did  not  go  to  Memphis 
to  raise  the  red  flag.  It  was  far  from 
his  purpose  and  from  that  of  our  other 
representatives  there  to  attack  any  indi- 
viduals or  organizations.  They  went,  as 
they  printed  in  the  announcement  of 
their  meeting,  to  speak  out  "to  all  who 
love  the  truth  and  dare  to  hear  it." 
Their  object  was  neither  to  offend  nor 
conciliate  but  to  arouse  and  to  encour- 
age,— more  especially  to  arouse  and  to 
encourage  the  radical  South,  white  and 
black,  in  the  same  spirit  so  eloquently 
expressed  by  Mr.  Villard  in  his  widely 
quoted  address  at  our  recent  conference 
in  Baltimore,  when  in  commenting  on 
our  choice  of  a  southern  city,  he  char- 
acterized such  reactionaries  as  Blease 
and  Vardaman  as  traitors  to  the  South 
and  said  that  the  bearers  of  its  new 
message,  the  message  of  the  "Human 
Way,"  would  never  have  opportunity  to 
come  to  their  fullest  expression  if  an  or- 
ganization like  ours  was  afraid  to 
preach  its  propaganda  where  it  was  most 
needed. 

In  justice  to  Dr.  Spingarn  and  to  our 
association,  I  should  appreciate  your 
printing  this  letter. 

MAY  CHILDS  NERNEY. 
[Secretary  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People.] 

New  "York. 
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JOTTINGS 


Labor  Sunday  has  been  set  for  Sep- 
tember 6.  Labor  Day  falls  on  Septem- 
ber 7. 


Judge  Robert  J.  Wilkin  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Children's  Court  announces  that 
children's  cases  are  no  longer  tried  in 
open  court  but  in  a  private  room.  None 
but  those  directly  interested  in  each  case 
is  admitted. 


Dr.  Arthur  Lankester,  a  British  army 
officer,  has  been  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  India  to  study  the  tubercu- 
losis situation  preparatory  to  widespread 
measures  of  prevention  to  be  set  on 
foot  throughout  the  country. 


The  Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Occupa- 
tions for  Trained  Women,  which  has 
helped  college  women  to  find  employ- 
ment, primarily  in  social  work,  has  ex- 
tended its  work  to  include  volunteers 
who  can  spare  only  a  limited  portion  of 
their  time. 


The  New  York  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  announces  that  on  October 
1  it  will  open  a  new  district — the  Lowell 
District.  This  is  made  possible  by  an  ap- 
propriation of  $5,000  for  one  year  given 
by  the  Junior  League,  a  group  of  society 
women  interested  in  social  service. 


Three  Orientals,  soliciting  for  a  ficti- 
tions  orphanage  in  Judea.  have  been  ar- 
rested and  deported  as  a  result  of  ac- 
tion bv  the  Associated  Charities  of 
Sioux  City,  Iowa.  They  bore  creden- 
tials from  Mar  Sergius,  of  Hakari, 
Asia,  and  the  Rev.  A.  K.  Duff  of  New 
York  city. 

A  serviceable  reference  book  for  immi- 
grants, The  Immigrant's  Guide,  has  just 
been  published  by  the  Immigration  Bu- 
reau of  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare of  Cleveland.  The  book  is  printed 
in  eight  languages:  English.  Italian, 
German,  Hungarian,  Polish,  Bohemian, 
Russian  and  Yiddish. 


In  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
City  Magistrates  of  New  York  city. 
Judge  McAdoo  calls  attention  to  the 
increased  use  of  finger  printing.  Prej- 
udice against  it  is  passing  away.  Fin- 
ger-prints are  now  being  taken  of  all 
cases  of  intoxication,  vagrancy,  "jost- 
ling" (professional  pickpockets),  "mash- 
ers" and  rowdies. 


Representatives  from  practically 
every  hospital  in  Philadelphia  met  rec- 
ently to  plan  greater  co-operation  among 
hospitals  and  greater  efficiency  in  their 
management.  A  committee  of  the 
County  Medical  Society  has  been  de- 
veloping methods  which  will  increase  co- 
operation, limit  the  establishment  of  new 
hospitals  to  proper  locations,  and  seek 
to  secure  greater  efficiency. 


The  National  Housing  Conference 
will  travel  farthest  west  when  it  goes 
to  Minneapolis,  October  21-23.  Until 
a  year  ago  Minneapolis  believed  it  had 
no  bad  housing  conditions.  Since  then 
it  has  investigated,  and  as  a  result  the 
Civic  and  Commerce  Association  has 
four  committees  working  on  the  prob- 
lems discovered. 


The  Committee  on  Buildings  and 
Grounds  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Chicago  has  passed  a  resolution  recom- 
mending that  a  new  school  be  named 
for  the  late  Jacob  A.  Riis.  The  school 
site  is  in  a  location  largely  populated  by 
immigrants,  and  so  to  name  it  for  the 
man  who  earned  the  title  of  "the  finest 
immigrant  that  ever  came  to  this  coun- 
try" seems  particularly  fitting. 

The  National  Child  Welfare  Press 
Service  has  organized  and  elected  Bert 
Hall  of  Milwaukee,  president ;  Edwin  D. 
Solenberger  of  Philadelphia,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  H.  Wirt  Steele  of  Baltimore,  sec- 
retary; John  A.  McCormack,  treasurer; 
James  L.  Clark  of  Chicago,  director.  The 
object  is  to  furnish  to  newspapers  articles 
on  various  aspects  of  child  welfare.  An 
annual  budget  of  $25,000  is  proposed. 


Authority  has  been  granted  to  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  of  Chat- 
tanooga to  establish  a  council  of  social 
agencies  to  supervise  charitable  organi- 
zations of  the  city.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  council  be  made  up  of  two  delegates 
from  each  organization,  and  its  duties 
will  consist  in  passing  on  the  work  of 
affiliated  members  and  preventing  dupli- 
cation of  effort. 


In  a  company  over  1,500  strong  the 
American  Nurses  Association,  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Nursing  Education 
and  the  National  Organization  for  Pub- 
lic Health  Nursing,  assembled  in  an- 
nual convention  in  St.  Louis.  Among 
the  topics  discussed  were:  standardiz- 
ing of  nursing  and  nurses'  training 
schools,  preparing  of  students  for  pub- 
lic health  work,  uniform  laws  for  the 
registration  of  nurses. 


Twenty  members  of  the  Structural 
Iron  Workers'  Association,  convicted  in 
the  "dynamite  conspiracy"  cases  result- 
ing from  the  McNamara  confessions, 
began  their  terms  in  Fort  Leavenworth 
Penitentiary  on  June  26,  their  appeals 
for  pardon  having  been  denied  by  Pres- 
ident Wilson.  Four  were  set  free,  as 
having  only  a  minor  part  in  the  con- 
spiracy. Action  was  deferred  in  the 
cases  of  two  others. 

The  Conference  on  Unemployment 
Among  Women,-  New  York  city,  has 
protested  against  the  action  of  the  State 
Civil  Service  Commission  in  excluding 
women  from  positions  in  the  new  State 
Bureau  of  Employment.  The  protest 
points  out  that  fully  one-third  of  the 
wage-earners  of  the  state  are  women, 
that  women  suffer  peculiarly  from  un- 
employment and  that  dealing  with  it  has 
traditionally  been  considered  as  a  work 
open  to  women. 


DO  YOUR  XMAS  PLANNING  EARLY 

THE  SURVEY  desires  to  know  as  many 
cases  as  possible  in  which  Christmas 
gifts  have  taken  the  practical  form  of 
pensions  through  the  year.  Also,  wher- 
ever plans  last  year  were  based  upon 
community  interest  and  developed  into 
new  ways  of  observing  the  Christmas 
season. 

Will  anyone  who  has  such  results  to 
report,  or  plans  to  suggest  for  extend- 
ing the  "Community  Christmas"  idea, 
write  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  Christmas 
editor,  THE  SURVEY? 


RECREATION    IN    CLEVELAND 

No  better  use  of  the  extra  hour  of 
daylight,  which  up-and-coming  Cleve- 
land gains  with  the  adoption  of  Eastern 
time  instead  of  Central,  could  be  made 
than  to  devote  it  to  summer  enjoyment. 

With  two  thousand  acres  of  park 
lands;  two  public  bathing  beaches  on 
Lake  Erie;  tennis  courts  and  play- 
grounds in  twenty  parks;  golf  links  in 
one  park ;  canoeing  on  two  park  lakes, 
municipal  three-cent  dance  halls  at  two 
parks;  nine  municipal  three-cent  re- 
freshment stands  in  parks ;  band  con- 
certs in  parks  afternoons  and  in  con- 
gested neighborhoods  evenings;  and 
twenty  playgrounds — what  more  could 
the  city  do  to  lure  its  700,000  people  to 
out  of  doors  recreation  ? 
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UNITED  CHARITIES    BUILCINS 

105   EAST  220  ST. 
EDWARD    T.    DEV1NE.    OmECTOB 

Illl 

A   PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING 

SCHOOL,  OF  GRADUATE  RANK,  FOR 

SOCIAL  AND   CIVIC  WORK 

Illl 

ANNOUNCEMENT    FOR     1914-15 
WILL  BE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION 


CHRISTOPHER  EASTON 

Executive  Secretary  for  five  years  of  the  Minnesota  Association 

for  the  Prevention  and  Relief  of  Tuberculosis,  and 

LECTURER  ON  VARIOUS  ASPECTS  OF 

THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  QUESTION 

announces  thai  he  will  enter  into  arrangement  for  his  services  as 

a  lecturer  with  committees  of  teachers,  civic  and 

commercial  organizations. 

SUBJECTS—  "Our  Biggest  Tax.  Preventable  Disease,"  "Vital 
Statistics;  or  the  Bootkeepinj  of  Public  Health."  "Some  Rural 
Sanitary  Problems,"  "Efficient  Public  Health  Administration, 
What  it  is  and  How  to  Get  It,"  "The  Place  of  the  Public  Insti- 
tution in  the  Life  of  a  Cummumty,"  and  "The  Administrative 
Control  of  Tuberculosis." 

For  terms,  dates,  etc.,  apply  to  General  Extension  Division, 
University  of  Minnesota.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

VACATION 

Your  own  is  about  to  begin  isn't  it? 
Congratulations ! 

But  before  you  give  yourself  up  too 
completely  to  jubilation,  let  us  know 
where  you  are  going.  Don't  leave  it 
until  the  last  suit  case  is  packed. 

To  prevent  delay  or  break  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  issues,  we  must  know  the  week 
before  you  wish  the  change  to  be  made. 

"Tho  National  Training  School  prepares  for 
executive  positions  in  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Associations.  Address  Secretarial  Depart- 
ment. 600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City." 
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INTRODUCE  YOUR  FRIEND  TO  THE  SURVEY 

Haven't  you  a  friend  who  ought,  as  the  saying  goes, 
to  be  a  reader  of  THE  SURVEY,  one  who  would  really  ap- 
preciate the  issues  if  he  but  knew  the  magazine  wellf 

Why  don't  you  introduce  him  to  us  at  least,  if  you  do 
not  wish  to  pay  for  an  extra  subscription? 

Here  is  our  suggestion  in  the  form  of  a  special  offer: 
A  Renewal  and  a  Trial  Subscription  of  8  months  for  a  Friend,  $4.00 

Mail  us  $4.00,  and  we  will  not  only  renew  your  own 
subscription  but  will  also  send  THE  SURVEY  to  any  ad- 
dress in  the  United  States  for  eight  months. 

If  you  have  more  than  one  friend  to  introduce  to 
us,  send  us  fifty  cents  for  each  and  we  will  mail  them 
issues  for  thirteen  weeks. 


The  GIST  Of  IT- 
CLEVELAND  can  go  the  Gold  Dust 
Twins  one  better.  It  not  only  scours 
and  polishes  but  tears  down  unsanitary 
houses  as  a  part  of  its  clean-up  campaign. 
Page  406. 

]yjISSOURI'S  Supreme  Court,  in  holding 
the  state  juvenile  court  law  unconsti- 
tutional, seems  to  swing  back  to  the  old 
theory  of  juvenile  crime.  The  law  was 
based  on  the  theory  that  a  child  is  the 
ward  of  the  state,  to  be  protected  rather 
than  punished.  Page  406. 

]yl  ASSACHUSETTS  has  diagnosed  its 
immigration  problem,  found  it  pretty 
bad  in  every  respect  and  prescribed  some 
remedies.  A  review  of  the  state  commis- 
sion's report.  Page  409. 

§T.   LOUIS   social   activities   are   grouped 
in  a  department  of  public  welfare  in  the 
progressive  new  city  charter.     Page  405. 

PITTSBURGH  has  abolished  its  public 
outdoor  relief,  consisting  chiefly  of  a 
fortnightly  basket  of  food,  and  the  private 
charities  are  handling  the  situation.  Page 
405. 

'pHE   survey  of   the  University   of   Wis- 
consin wiil  turn  a  modern  high-power 
light  on  the  bookworms,   if   there  be  any 
a  year,     tage  416. 

(CALIFORNIA    collegiate    alumnae    show 
their  state  as  nigher  than  any  Yankee 
commonwealth  when  it  comes  to  spending 
money  for  schools.     Page  417. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  Commission 
on  Vocational  Education,  reporting 
ahead  of  schedule  and  with  one-third  its 
appropriation  unspent,  has  drafted  a  plan 
for  extending  the  help  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  the  states  in  providing  voca- 
tional education  for  25,000,000  workers  in 
agriculture  and  industry.  The  ultimate  cost 
will  run  up  to  $7,000,000  a  year.  Page  416. 

QNTARIO  province  has  set  an  example 
for  all  North  America  in  including  in- 
dustrial diseases  along  with  accidents  in  a 
compensation  law.  Progressive  European 
countries  did  it  long  ago.  Page  413. 

'pHE   little   theater,   playing  a   rural   role 
in  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  Col- 
lege,   proposes    to    become     a    sociological 
experiment  station.     Page  408. 

JF  you  buy  glass  from  Pennsylvania,  coal 
from  West  Virginia  or  preserved  fruits 
from  Delaware — not  to  explore  further 
South — you  are  an  accomplice  in  the  em- 
ployment of  child  labor,  no  matter  how 
good  the  law  of  your  own  state.  Only  a 
federal  law  can  save  you.  Page  411. 

*pHE  Good  Samaritan  was  good  enough 
in  his  time,  but  his  daughter,  the  vis- 
iting nurse,  must  be  not  only  nurse  but 
social  worker,  too,  able  to  diagnose  a  fam- 
ily as  a  doctor  does  diseases.  Page  414. 
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PITTSBURGH'S  BASKET  OF  FOOD 
FOR  WIDOWS 

ALTHOUGH  TWO  months  have 
passed  since  the  Pittsburgh  Department 
of  Charities  ceased  supplying  outdoor 
relief,  representative  private  charities 
report  that  their  burden  has  not  been 
increased  because  of  it. 

Pittsburgh's  efforts  to  discontinue  out- 
door relief  date  back  to  the  last  months 
of  1913  when  a  number  of  surveys  were 
made  of  the  city  departments.  These 
showed  that  the  Department  of  Chari- 
ties spent  approximately  $24,000  a  year 
in  relief  and  that  to  administer  this  sum 
six  inspectors  were  required. 

It  had  become  a  kind  of  unwritten  law 
in  the  department  that,  in  addition  to 
coal  and  shoes,  the  maximum  amount  of 
relief  to  be  furnished  in  the  way  of 
staple  commodities  was  $1.35  worth 
every  two  weeks.  It  made  no  difference 
whether  a  family  consisted  of  two  per- 
sons or  ten,  the  amount  was  the  same. 

The  case  of  a  deserted  woman  and  six 
children  is  given  as  an  illustration  of  the 
method.  Ordinarily  the  woman  and 
two  daughters  worked,  but  when  one 
daughter  fell  ill  the  mother  was  obliged 
to  give  up  her  work.  At  this  time  the 
only  income  of  the  family  was  $3.50  a 
week,  earned  by  the  second  daughter. 
The  Department  of  Charities  allowed 
the  family  a  basket  of  groceries  every 
two  weeks. 

The  efficiency  company  which  investi- 
gated the  Department  of  Charities  rec- 
ommended that  instead  of  appropriating 
money  for  relief  to  the  department,  the 
city  should  appropriate  directly  to  the 
Associated  Charities.  The  Associated 
Charities,  however,  refused  to  accept 
what  would  practically  have  amounted 
to  a  subsidy.  It  offered,  instead,  to  make 
all  the  investigations  of  applicants  for 
city  outdoor  relief  and  to  make  requisi- 
tion upon  a  fund  appropriated  by  the 
City  Council  to  the  Department  of  Chari- 
ties for  food,  rent  and  other  relief. 

Toward  the  close  of  December  the 
City  Council  practically  decided  to  dis- 
continue the  administration  of  outdoor 
relief  by  the  Department  of  Charities 
and  to  allow  the  Associated  Charities  to 
undertake  the  work.  A  new  administra- 
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lion  came  into  office  in  January,  how- 
ever, and  nothing  was  done.  •  The  Coun- 
cil delayed  the  general  appropriation  bill 
for  the  city  until  the  end  of  January. 
Then  the  exceedingly  cold  weather  was 
utilized,  whether  for  humanitarian  or 
political  purposes,  and  a  public  clamor 
was  aroused  to  demand  that  the  city 
help  its  poor.  Immediately  $10,000  was 
voted  for  this  purpose  with  the  provision 
that  all  of  it  be  spent  in  three  months. 

The  Department  of  Charities  an- 
nounced in  the  newspapers  that  it  was 
ready  to  supply  relief.  It  was  at  once 
thronged  with  applicants  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding three  months  more  than  twice 
as  many  persons  were  aided  as  during 
the  same  period  of  the  previous  year.  It 
was  felt  by  many  social  workers  that 
relief  had  been  given  indiscriminately 
and  carelessly.  At  any  rate,  all  of  the 
$10,000  appropriation  was  used. 

When  the  question  of  a  further  ap- 
propriation for  outdoor  relief  was 
brought  before  Council,  hearings  upon 
the  subject  were  held.  Visitors  from  the 
Associated  Charities  testified  as  to  the 
inefficiency  of  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Charities  and  the  Council  made 
no  further  appropriation  for  relief. 

^-^OMMITTBE  ON  WHITE  LIST  FOR 
I  .  INVESTORS 

The  work  of  drawing  up  a  "white 
list"  of  securities  will  be  undertaken  by 
a  committee  recently  appointed  by  the 
Episcopal  Social  Service  Commission, 
collaborating  with  a  committee  of  the 
Consumers'  League.  The  Episcopal 
committee  consists  of  Bishop  Lawrence 
of  Massachusetts,  Robert  Hay  Woods 
of  Boston,  and  Vida  D.  Scudder  of 
Wellesley  College.  Labor  conditions  in 
corporations  offering  securities  for  pub- 
lic sale  will  be  investigated,  and  it  is 
hoped  through  this  action  to  make  clear 
the  ethical  obligation  of  purchasers  and 
holders  of  stocks,  especially  among 
church  members. 

The  appointment  of  this  committee 
was  suggested  by  Mary  E.  Clarkson  of 
Germantown,  Pa.  In  an  article,  The 
Responsibility  of  the  Small  Investor, 
Miss  Clarkson  first  put  the  idea  for- 
ward in  THE  SURVEY  of  July  26,  1913. 


SOCIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  NEW 
ST.  LOUIS  CHARTER 
ON  JUNE  30  the  voters  of  St.  Louis 
adopted  a  new  city  charter  drawn  along 
the  most  modern  and  democratic  lines. 
It  is  a  popular-government-municipal- 
ownership-efficiency  charter.  It  displaces 
a  thirty-eight-year-old  instrument  drawn 
on  the  theory  of  checks  and  balances, 
under  which  St.  Louis  has  had  her  share 
of  boodle,  corruption,  inefficiency  and 
spoils  politics. 

The  social  features  of  the  new  charter 
are  conspicuous.  A  thorough-going  civil 
service  system  is  provided  and  the  ad- 
ministrative departments  are  greatly  sim- 
plified. 

A  new  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
is  created  with  a  commissioner  at  a 
salary  of  $8,000  a  year.  Under  him 
are  the  departments  of  parks  and  recre- 
ation, health,  hospitals,  and  correction, 
each  in  charge  of  a  commissioner  ap- 
pointed by  him. 

Permission  is  also  given  to  establish 
divisions  for  research  and  publicity  con- 
cerning the  causes  of  poverty,  crime  and 
disease ;  free  legal  aid,  a  municipal  lodg- 
ing house  and  a  free  employment  bureau. 

Two  administrative  boards  are  re- 
tained outside  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  chiefly  because  these  boards 
have  large  discretion  in  granting  public 
funds  to  individuals.  These  are  the 
Board  of  Children's  Guardians,  which 
has  jurisdiction  over,  the  Industrial 
School  and  the  placing-out  of  destitute 
children  in  family  homes,  including 
mothers'  pensions;  and  the  Mullanphy 
Board,  which  administers  a  million  dollar 
trust  fund  for  the  benefit  of  travelers 
and  immigrants.  The  Mullanphy  Board 
has  been  reduced  in  number  from  an  un- 
wieldy membership  of  thirteen  to  three. 

The  new  charter  puts  St.  Louis  in  the 
front  rank  of  American  cities  in  sub- 
stituting scientific  and  stable  government 
for  the  haphazard  and  inefficient  govern- 
ment of  "spoilsmen  and  the  interests." 
It  is  hailed  by  social  workers  as  opening 
the  way  to  them  for  public  service  in 
many  directions  and  as  creating  the 
greatest  opportunity  the  city  has  ever 
had  for  attacking  the  problems  of  pov- 
erty, disease  and  crime. 
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TORN     DOWN     IN     THE     CLEAN-UP 

Under   the   viaduct,   three  stories  of  it  below  street  grade,  this  tenement  was  one  of 

the  worst  in  Cleveland 


CLEVELAND  CLEANING  UP  WITH 
A  WRECKING  CREW 

CLEVELAND'S  "clean-up  week" 
went  far  beyond  the  usual  furbishing  of 
vacant  lots  and  sweetening  of  garbage 
cans. 

The  actual  work  lasted  two  weeks  at 
the  end  of  April  and  the  beginning  of 
May  when  the  city  Bureau  of  Sanitation, 
re-enforced  by  the  city  Fire  Department 
and  the  state  fire  marshal's  men,  made  a 
visit  through  the  city's  worst  housing 
sections. 

The  results  are  now  showing  in  great 
gaps  where  ramshackle  houses  and  tene- 
ments once  stood.  For  the  orders  issued 
as  a  result  of  the  clean-up  fortnight  have 
meant  the  razing  of  over  200  dwellings 
housing  500  families  and  of  150  sheds 
and  barns,  and  the  repairing  of  137  other 
dwellings. 

Parts  of  Cleveland  look  almost  like 
Salem  after  its  fire.  The  Haymarket 
district,  once  called  "the  worst  square 
mile  of  housing  in  America,"  and  Frank- 
lin Hill,  up  which  rickety  dwellings 
climbed  in  dishevelled  order,  suffered 
most  severely,  but  with  most  clear  justice 
to  principles  of  right  living.  Thirty  days 
of  grace  allowed  by  law  have  now 
elapsed.  Franklin  Hill  is  decimated  of 
buildings,  and  great  gaps  are  being  torn 
in  the  Haymarket  district.  The  work  is 
proceeding  as  rapidly  as  official  action 
can  force  it. 

Meanwhile  social  agencies  are  housing 
the  500  dispossessed  families  with  less 
difficulty  than  had  been  anticipated. 
Mildred  Chadsey,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Sanitation,  says : 

"This  housing  clean-up  will,  I  am  sure, 
stimulate  building  enterprise.  Builders 
couldn't  and  wouldn't  compete  with  the 
old  structures.  Many  of  the  families 
which  formerly  were  content  to  live  un- 


der bad  conditions  now  are  finding  a 
higher  earning  capacity  which  makes 
better  quarters  easily  available.  And, 
for  that  matter,  it  is  cheaper  for  the 
community  to  care  for  these  folks  than 
to  allow  them  to  live  under  such  condi- 
tions as  we  have  eliminated.  Moreover, 
any  difficulty  we  have  along  this  line  will 
prove  a  means  of  drawing  attention  to 
the  scarcity  of  sanitary,  inexpensive 
homes  for  workers." 

The  actual  change  of  living  conditions 
which  these  evicted  families  undergo  is 
being  made  the  subject  of  study  by  Miss 
Chadsey.  Records  taken  before  the  fam- 
ily moved  will  be  compared  with  records 
of  the  same  facts  to  be  made  a  year 
later.  Items  to  be  considered  are  num- 
ber in  family,  adults,  minors,  boarders, 
number  of  wage-earners,  income  per 
month,  occupations,  regularity  of  work, 
standards  of  living  and  health.  Miss 
Chadsey  expects  the  investigation,  when 
completed,  to  bring  out  significant  ma- 
terial on  the  relationship  of  living  condi- 
tions to  earning  capacity. 

COUNTY    JAILS    CLASSED    WITH 
SING  SING 

SPECIFIC  SUGGESTIONS  for  im- 
proving each  of  the  county  jails  of  New 
York,  and  urgent  recommendations  that 
fourteen  of  them  be  abandoned  and  new 
ones  erected  in  their  places,  are  the  re- 
sults of  inspections  made  throughout  the 
state  by  the  Prison  Association  of  New 
York  during  the  past  year. 

Nearly  everything  that  can  render  a 
place  unsuitable  for  habitation  was 
found  over  an'd  over  again  by  the  asso- 
ciation's inspectors.  Many  jails  were 
found  to  be  firetraps,  many  were  found 
to  mingle  indiscriminately  young  and 
old,  first  offenders  and  "repeaters,"  those 
convicted  and  those  awaiting  trial. 
Food  was  often  discovered  to  be  of  poor 


quality  or  inadequate  in  amount.  Bad 
ventilation,  insanitary  sewage,  idleness, 
and  inadequate  supervision  were  found 
in  many  jails. 

Definite  recommendations  for  the  im- 
provement of  each  of  these  conditions 
are  presented  in  the  report  of  the  in- 
spections. The  association  declares  its 
belief  that  the  county  jail,  "in  its  pres- 
ent form  and  management,  should  be 
abolished."  It  calls  it  "the  worst  insti- 
tution, generally  speaking,  in  our  correc- 
tional system,"  and  says  that  it  is  "in 
most  instances  inevitably  a  school  of 
crime." 

The  association  has  but  one  recom- 
mendation to  make  with  regard  to  Sing 
Sing  prison :  "Abandon  it  and  substitute 
therefor  a  modern  farm  industrial 
prison."  Erected  in  1821,  this  prison 
was  built,  says  the  report, 

"at  a  time  when  dungeons  were  used 
for  cells  and  when  the  health  of  the  in- 
mate received  practically  no  considera- 
tion. .  .  .  The  close  proximity 
of  the  cell  house  to  the  river,  its  slight 
elevation  above  the  tide  water  mark,  its 
lack  of  air  space,  its  heavy  mass  of  stone 
construction,  both  interior  and  exterior 
of  cell  blocks,  together  with  the  worth- 
less system  of  ventilation,  convert  them 
into  vast  refrigerators  which  condense 
the  warm  and  humid  air,  causing  moist- 
ure to  be  deposited  on  the  cell  walls, 
rendering  them  damp  and  watery." 
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ISSOURI     JUVENILE      COURT 
LAW  UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


THE  MISSOURI  juvenile  court 
law,  applying  to  every  county  in  the 
state  except  the  six  largest,  was  held  in- 
valid by  the  State  Supreme  Court  by  a 
unanimous  decision  rendered  in  May. 

The  law,  passed  by  the  Legislature  in 
1913,  was  modeled  on  the  so-called  Roch- 
ester law  and  other  recent  enactments 
based  on  the  chancery  or  equity  pro- 
cedure. It  was  not  a  criminal  statute. 
It  vested  probate  courts  throughout  the 
state  with  sole  power  to  act  in  the  cases 
of  all  neglected  and  delinquent  children. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  the  law  in- 
valid on  two  grounds :  first,  because  it 
conflicted  with  a  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution which  requires  that  the  duties 
of  probate  courts  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  state;  and  second,  be- 
cause the  act.  while  applying  to  children 
who  committed  crimes,  failed  to  follow 
the  criminal  procedure  set  forth  in  the 
constitution. 

On  the  first  ground  there  is  very  little 
difference  of  opinion,  although  many 
lawyers  think  the  law  might  have  been 
held  constitutional  even  as  to  that. 

On  the  second  ground,  however,  great 
surprise  and  chagrin  are  expressed  that 
the  Supreme  Court  should  have  held  to 
the  antiquated  notion  that  a  child  is  a 
criminal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  and  that 
he  should  be  prosecuted  under  juvenile 
court  procedure  in  the  same  way  thai 
adults  are  prosecuted.  The  court  said 
in  substance  that  although  children  were 
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Letting  Light  into  Dark  Places 


picture  above  shows  "before- 
and-after"  rooms  in  the  Child  Fed- 
eration's Baby-saving  Show  in  the  court 
yard  of  the  Philadelphia  City  Hall. 
One  room  is  in  model  sanitary  condi- 
tion; the  other  far  from  it. 


D  R.  W.  \V  1KINKLE,  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  health  of  the 
Common  Councils,  has  called  upon  the 
mayor  to  remove  this  "filthy  room"  on 
the  ground  that  it  reflects  on  the  good 
name  of  the  city. 


SOCIAL  workers,  on  the  other  hand, 
protest  against  its  removal.  Phila- 
delphia has  many  such  rooms,  they  say, 
a  menace  to  health  and  to  childhood, 
and  it  is  sound  policy  that  the  public 
should  know  about  it. 


dealt  with  in  the  Juvenile  Court  for  the 
commission  of  misdemeanors  and  fel- 
onies, yet  the  act  denied  the  right  of 
prosecuting  officials  to  file  informations 
or  grand  juries  to  find  indictments,  and 
denied  the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  The 
court  stated  that  the  act  although  laud- 
able in  purpose,  could  not  be  sustained 
because  it  would  be  subversive  of  "our 
entire  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence." 

This  decision  is  entirely  out  of  line 
with  the  view  that  the  delinquent  child 
is  a  ward  of  the  state,  not  to  be  pun- 
ished but  to  be  protected  and  guided 
along  the  road  to  good  citizenship. 

Social  workers  are  planning  to  write 
a  new  juvenile  court  act  applying  to 
every  county  in  the  state,  based  even 
more  flatly  on  the  chancery  or  equity 
procedure. 

The  juvenile  court  law  which  applies 
to  the  six  largest  counties  in  the  state 
was  not  before  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
the  court  went  out  of  its  way  to  indi- 
cate that  if  it  were,  it  would  be  sustain- 
ed, for  it  permits  prosecuting  officials  to 
file  informations  and  permits  trials  by 
jury. 

/OMEN     ELIGIBLE     FOR     EM- 
PLOYMENT BUREAU 

The  attention  of  the  women  in  all 
parts  of  New  York  state  is  called  to  the 
examination  for  the  ten  offices  in  the 
new  state  Bureau  of  Employment,  to  be 
held  on  July  . 

An  examination  for  the  positions  in 
the  new  bureau  was  held  on  June  27. 
But  by  the  ruling  of  the  State  Civil 
Service  Commission,  acting  under  the 
direction  of  Commissioner  of  Labor 


W 


Lynch,  the  offices  in  the  bureau  were 
declared  open  to  men  only.  350  men 
took  the  examination. 

The  exclusion  of  women  from  the 
first  examination  was  challenged  as  es- 
pecially reactionary  in  view  of  women's 
recognized  ability  in  the  sort  of  work 
the  new  bureau  requires,  because  of  the 
peculiar  suitability  of  women  for  cer- 
tain divisions  of  tin-  new  bureau's  work, 
notably  that  concerning  juvenile  em- 
ployment and  because  it  contradicted 
traditions  already  established  in  the 
State  Department  of  Labor,  for  the  head 
of  another  bureau.  Industries  and  Im- 
migration, has  always  been  a  woman. 

As  a  result  of  protests  from  all  over 
the  state  and  from  the  Conference  on 
Unemployment  Among  Women  in  New 
York  city,  CommisMoner  Lynch  has  ar- 
ranged with  the  State  Civil  Service 
Commission  for  a  parallel  examination 
open  to  women  only. 

The  many  women  in  the  state  whose 
ability,  experience  and  interest  fit  them 
for  these  ten  positions  are  urged  to 
take  the  examination  on  July  25. 

Applications  must  be  received  in  the 
office  of  the  commission  in  Albany  on 
or  before  July  21.  No  application  blanks 
will  be  sent  out  by  mail  after  July  IX. 

One  director  at  a  yearly  salary  of 
$4,000,  and  nine  superintendents  at  $2,- 
000  each  will  be  appointed.  The  super- 
intendents are  to  take  charge  of  branch 
offices  in  various  cities. 

The  law  establishing  the  bureau  pro- 
vides that  the  director  "shall  have  rec- 
ognized executive  and  managerial  abil- 
ity, technical  and  scientific  knowledge 
upon  the  subject  of  unemployment  and 


administration  of  public  employment  of- 
fices and  recognized  capacity  to  direct 
investigations  off  unemployment  and 
public  and  private  agencies  for  reme- 
dying the  same." 

Each  candidate  for  the  directorship 
must  file  with  the  State  Civil  Service 
Commission  on  or  before  July  25  a  de- 
tailed plan  for  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  a  state  employment  of- 
fice. This  paper  must  be  typewritten  on 
paper  about  &'/i  x  13  inches,  be  of  not 
fewer  than  1.500  or  more  than  4,000 
words,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  an 
affidavit  that  it  is  the  original,  unaided 
composition  of  the  author. 

For  the  office  of  superintendent,  the 
requirements  are  not  specifically  given. 
The  assumption  is  that  they  approxi- 
mate the  requirements  for  the  director, 
excepting  that  the  nine  superintendents 
do  not  submit  a  plan  of  organization. 

The  Conference  on  Unemployment 
Among  Women,  95  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  city,  offers  to  suggest  ma- 
terial for  study  and  to  furnish  copies  of 
the  bill  providing  for  the  new  bureau  to 
women  who  will  take  the  examination. 


A 


HOUSE  -  PARTY    CONFERENCE 
ON  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED 


THE  ASSOCIATION  for  the  Study 
of  the  Feeble-minded,  which  used  to  be 
called  the  Association  of  Medical  Officers 
of  Institutions  for  the  Feeble-minded, 
held  its  annual  session  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  last  month. 

There  is  something  very  charming  and 
homelike  about  these  annual  conferences. 
The  meetings  are  held  at  the  institutions, 
and  for  the  two  or  three  days,  the  mem- 
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bers,  their  wives  and  invited  guests  arc 
entertained  in  the  house. 

This  means  doubling  up  of  the  usual 
number  of  occupants  of  bed  rooms,  and 
sometimes  setting  a  lot  of  the  men  off  by 
themselves  in  a  temporarily  vacated  dor- 
mitory, in  which  case-  the  grave  and 
reverend  seniors  sometimes  revert  to  the 
gaiety  and  even  the  pranks  of  their  col- 
lege days,  so  that  it  is  a  "time  of  re- 
freshing." 

The  formal  papers  and  discussions  are 
the  least  valuable  part  of  these  sessions. 
The  members  see  the  new  features  of 
the  institution  and  confer  about  lots  of 
plans  and  methods. 

At  Columbus,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the 
country,  the  special  point  of  interest  was 
the  splendid  new  colony  farm,  reached 
by  a  twelve  mile  auto  trip,  where  300 
moron  and  imbecile  boys  are  practically 
earning  their  own  living. 

Xcxt  in  eliciting  admiration  and 
praise  among  attendants  at  the  confer- 
ence were  the  fine  performances  of  the 
orchestra  of  feeble-minded  L(  ys  and 
girls. 

Among  the  topics  discussed  the  two 
that  attracted  most  attention  were  those 
on  Classes  for  Backward  Children  in  the 
Public  Schools  by  Miss  Walsh  of  New 
York,  and  Extension  Departments  for 
Feeble-minded  by  E.  R.  Johnstone  of 
Vineland,  N.  J. 

A  lively  discussion  followed  this  lat- 
ter paper.  The  extension  method  pro- 
posed and  already  in  practice  to  some 
extent  was  explained  by  Alexander  John- 
son who  also  reported  on  the  details  and 
results  of  an  extension  campaign  in  Vir- 
ginia late  last  fall. 

The  association  voted  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  consider  the  extension 
method  and  to  report  on  co-operation 
with  the  Vineland  work.  The  commit- 
tee appointed  consisted  of  the  following 
members :  Dr.  Fernald,  Massachusetts, 
Dr.  Rogers,  Minnesota,  and  Dr.  Mo- 
gridge,  Iowa. 


R 


URAL  THEATRICALS:  EXPERIMENT  OF  A  WESTERN 
AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 


E.    G.    ARVOLD 

Founder  of  the  Little  Country  Theater 

The  little  theater  idea,  for  better 
drama,  is  not  new  as  a  city  ven- 
ture. Privately  owned  little  theaters,  in 
various  large  cities  of  our  own  country 
as  well  as  abroad,  are  serving  a  worthy 
purpose.  The  first  attempt  at  carrying 
the  idea  into  a  rural  community  has 
been  made  by  the  North  Dakota  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Fargo.  This  Little 
Country  Theater,  however,  besides  stim- 
ulating intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
drama,  purposes  to  become  a  center  of 
activity  for  the  people  of  the  country- 
side which  will  make  city  attractions 
less  alluring  and  induce  the  people  to 
stay  on  the  farms. 

Apparently  working  on  the  theory  that 
it  is  small  use  to  teach  farming  unless 
life  on  the  farm  is  made  attractive, 
A.  G.  Arvold,  founder  of  the  Little 
Country  Theater,  has  adopted  the  policy 
of  making  the  theater  a  "sociological 


experiment  station."  In  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College  there  are  several  hun- 
dred students,  and  it  is  the  plan  to  have 
them  all  during  the  school  year  do  some 
work  in  the  theater,  either  as  actors, 
playwrights,'  stage  hands,  producers  or 
members  of  choruses.  By  this  actual 
participation  in  things  theatrical  the 
students  are  fitted  to  go  out  from  the 
college  and  establish  similar  theaters 
in  their  own  rural  home  setting. 

With  what  practical  foresight  this  re- 
sult has  been  planned  is  shown  in  the 
simple  nature  of  all  the  physical  details 
of  the  theater.  A  room  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  college  administration  build- 
ing, about  the  size  of  the  average  town 
hall,  seating  capacity  200,  has  been  fitted 
up  as  a  model  theater  for  the  open 
country  or  small  village.  Everything 
on  and  off  the  stage  is  reduced  to  the 
simplest  form  possible  so  that  the  setting 
up  of  such  a  little  theater  in  a  rural 
community  may  be  accomplished  with- 
out expert  assistance. 

The  object  of  the  Little  Country- 
Theatre  is  to  produce  such  plays  as  can 
be  easily  staged  in  the  country  school, 
the  village  hall,  or  any  place  where 
country  people  assemble  for  social  ac- 
tivity. Emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  one 
act  play  and  scenes  taken  from  dramas 
depicting  foreign  life. 

Since  North  Dakota  has  a  large  popu- 
lation of  foreign  people,  nationality 
programs — plays,  folk  dances,  and  music 
— will  be  given  frequently.  Young  peo- 
ple are  encouraged  to  write  plays,  to  be 
staged  by  Little  Country  Theater  casts, 
choosing  for  their  themes  subjects  deal- 
ing with  country  life  and  community 
problems. 

An  admission  fee  of  from  five  to  fif- 
teen cents  is  charged  for  all  programs, 
the  money  being  used  for  scenery,  cos- 
tumes and  promotion  work. 


AUDIENCE   AT   THE   LITTLE   COUNTRY   THEATER,    WITNESSING     PERFORMANCE  OF   A   ONE-ACT  COMEDY,  CHERRY   TREE  FARM. 
NINETY   PER   CENT   OF   THEM    ARE  FROM   THE  RURAL   DISTRICTS   OF   NORTH    DAKOTA 
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HE    PROBLEM    OF    IMMIGRATION    IN    MASSACHU- 
SETTS-BY  KATE  HOLLADAY  CLAGHORN 


IT  is  ENCOURAGING  to  see  some 
of  the  interest  devoted  to  foreign  im- 
migration turning  from  the  question  of 
exclusion  or  admission  to  the  question  of 
what  to  do  with  the  immigrants  once 
they  are  here.  For  while  we  are  disput- 
ing about  the  desirability  or  undesirabil- 
ity  of  admitting  them,  in  they  are  com- 
ing, year  after  year,  thousand  upon  thou- 
sand, steadily  adding  to  the  weight  of 
the  "immigration  problem" — such  as  it 
is. 

The  care  of  immigrants  after  arrival 
wuuld  seem  to  be  particularly  a  function 
of  the  states.  They  can  have  nothing 
to  say  about  the  admission  of  immi- 
grants but  must  take  the  consequences 
of  their  presence.  The  federal  govern- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  which  can  ad- 
mit or  exclude,  has  no  powers  or  facili- 
ties for  continued  supervision. 

Yet  the  states  have  been  slow  to  take 
this  matter  up.  Many  of  them  have  so- 
called  "bureaus  of  immigration,"  but 
these  are  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
attracting  settlers  of  a  selected  kind, 
whether  native  or  foreign.  Only  two 
states,  New  York  and  California,  have 
bureaus  of  immigration  in  active  opera- 
tion which  have  for  their  object  the  care 
of  the  foreign  immigrant.  Two  more 
states,  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts, 
have  laid  the  foundations  for  such  care 
by  creating — New  Jersey  in  1911  and 
Massachusetts  in  1913 — commissions  on 
immigration  to  investigate  and  make  rec- 
ommendations. 

The  Massachusetts  report,  which  has 
lately  appeared,  is  a  thorough  and  ad- 
mirable piece  of  work,  and  should  prove 
instructive  and  stimulating  to  other  states 
which  ought  to  be  taking  hold  of  the 
same  problem.  For  the  conditions  shown 
by  the  careful  original  investigations  of 
the  commission  are  those  that  charact- 
erize communities  generally  where  immi- 
grants are  found. 

There  are,  naturally,  characteristic  lo- 


cal differences.  It  appears,  for  instance, 
that  methods  of  dealing  with  immigrants 
at  the  port  of  Boston  are  far  behind  the 
methods  followed  in  New  York.  Inspec- 
tion is  carried  on  not  at  a  central  sta- 
tion where  facilities  could  be  made  ade- 
quate but  at  the  different  docks  where 
steamers  arrive;  the  detention  quarters 
are  "disgracefully  inadequate,"  and  pass- 
ed immigrants  are  discharged  into  a  com- 
mon waiting  room  immediately  after  in- 
spection without  further  care  or  guid- 
ance to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  various 
species  of  vultures  which  infest  such 
places. 

Exploitation  by  unscrupulous  employ- 
ment agencies  seems  to  be  particularly 
flagrant  in  Massachusetts.*  The  law 
affecting  these  agencies  is  'said  by  the 
commission  to  "lack  all  the  safeguards 
of  a  good  law"  and  is  poorly  enforced. 

Housing  conditions  in  which  the  immi- 
grants are  found  are  generally  poor. 
Dark  rooms,  overcrowding  and  bad  san- 
itation are  characteristic  features.  There 
is  no  state  housing  legislation  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, except  the  acts  of  1911  and 
1912  establishing  standard  requirements 
for  towns  and  cities,  which  take  effect 
only  when  adopted  by  a  locality.  Only 
fifteen  towns  and  no  cities  have  as  yet 
accepted  them  as  law. 

With  its  educational  traditions  we 
should  expect  from  Massachusetts  a 
more  adequate  recognition  of  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  immigrants  than  is  shown 
by  the  report.  In  only  a  few  locali- 
ties and  to  a  very  limited  extent  is  spe- 
cial provision  made  for  immigrant  chil- 
dren, who,  simply  from  ignorance  of  lan- 
guage, are  often  found  in  classes  with 
subnormal  children — a  dreadful  state  of 
things.  The  needs  of  adult  immigrants 
are  most  imperfectly  met.  In  1910-11 
there  were  224,000  non-English-speaking 
persons  in  Massachusetts,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  at  the  very  least  200,000  of 
these  persons  did  not  receive  the 


benefit      of      any     educational      means. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  vital  topics 
touched  in  the  report.  It  is  a  wonder 
that  so  much  valuable  material  could  be 
got  together  in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 
For  the  commission  was  required  by  the 
act  constituting  it  to  "make  a  full  inves- 
tigation" of  the  general  condition  of  im- 
migrants, ''including  their  way  of  living, 
distribution,  occupation,  educational  op- 
portunities and  business  opportunities 
and  facilities  and  also  their  relation  to 
the  industrial,  social  and  economic  con- 
dition of  all  the  people  in  the  common- 
wealth," and  to  report  their  findings  and 
recommendations  within  seven  months 
of  their  appointment ! 

A  large  order.  And  that  it  was  filled 
so  successfully  was  due  in  large  part  to 
the  fact  that  the  commission  was  fortun- 
ate in  securing  as  executive  secretary, 
and  director  of  the  investigation,  Grace 
Abbott,  director  of  the  Immigrants'  Pro- 
tective League  of  Chicago,  to  whose 
"comprehensive  grasp,  sympathetic  un- 
ders»inding,  energetic  zeal  and  loyal  co- 
operation" the  commission  pays  especial 
tribute  in  its  letter  of  transmittal.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  also  that  one 
member  of  the  commission  was  Prof. 
F.mily  G.  Batch,  whose  authoritative 
studies  of  immigrant  life  peculiarly  fitted 
her  for  this  task. 

The  recommendations  of  the  commis- 
sion are  most  comprehensive,  touching  all 
aspects  of  the  immigration  problem,  and 
range  from  informal  suggestions  for  the 
more  effective  operation  of  existing 
agencies  to  recommendations  for  further 
legislation. 

The  legislative  program  was  not  ex- 
pected to  go  through  at  this  year's  ses- 
sion, as  the  report  was  not  presented  un- 
til April,  and  the  financial  burdens  of  the 
state  were  particularly  heavy.  The  most 
important  recommendation,  however,  for 
establishing  a  state  board  of  immigration 
to  care  for  immigrants  in  vari'ous  ways, 
has  already  been  reported  on  favorably 
in  committee  and  may  be  expected  to 
at  an  early  date. 


FAILURE 

Julian  Walter  Brandeis 

T  HAIL  the  man  who  toiled  his  days  in  vain, 

X  Who  waged  a  valiant  -•  rife  that  came  to  nought, 

\N  1m  left  Imt  hope  unblossomed  where  he  fought 

N'or  reared  a  single  shaft  to  mark  a  gain. 

His  mission  such  as  that  of  sweet  spring  rain 

That  softly  falling  to  the  earth  is  caught 

My  e\-i-r>  \oarning  living  thing,  and  wrought 

In  all  the  splendor  coming  in  its  train. 

N'o  thunderbolt  from  him  that  shook  the  world; 

And  yet  a  flash  of  light  that  lit  the  way 

!•'"?•  tlmse  who  struggled  bravely  to  the  crest 

Where  Vi. -tory's  banner  rested  still  unfurled. 

And  if  he  had  a  cheering  word  to  say 

That  spurred  them  on — what  matters  all  the  rest ! 
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HE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE 
BEULAH  E.  KENNARD 


OF  WOMEN  WORKERS- BY 


BIG  NEW  YORK  scarcely  knew 
that  400  girl  delegates  were  being  enter- 
tained by  her  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  it 
was  a  memorable  occasion  to  the  girls; 
for  the  National  League  of  Women 
Workers  was  holding  its  ninth  biennial 
convention,  and  they  were  its  represen- 
tatives. This  organization  is  composed 
of  working -girls'  clubs  in  nine  eastern 
states,  with  seven  stats  associations  and  a 
membership  of  over  14,000.  Mrs.  Henry 
Ollesheimer  is  president,  and  Jean  Ham- 
ilton national  secretary,  with  headquar- 
ters in  New  York. 

When  asked  "What  is  the  difference 
between  this  league  of  girls'  clubs  and 
other  organizations  for  girls?"  I  have 
answered  only,  "It  is  democratic.  The 
girls  run  it." 

The  earlier  organizations  for  work- 
ing women  consisted  of  church  clubs, 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associations 
and  Girls'  Friendly  Societies.  The  first 
two  included  doctrinal  religious  teach- 
ing; the  third  gave  primary  emphasis 
to  personal  purity  by  a  policy  of  rigid 
exclusion.  These  organizations  are  still 
doing  fine  work,  but  fail  to  meet  entirely 
the  need  of  the  modern  girl  for  right 
self -development  and  for  a  realization  of 
her  share  of  personal  responsibility. 

Their  influence  is  limited,  because 
many  faiths  are  represented  in  any  large 
store  or  factory.  An  association  having 
a  sectarian  character  will  fail  to  reach 
the  staunch  adherents  of  widely  differ- 
ing sects.  The  league,  being  non-sec- 
tarian, does  not  require  religious  profes- 
sions, which  it  feels  belongs  rather  to  the 
home  and  church.  This  freedom  has 
not  made  club  members  irreligious,  but 
has  developed  an  understanding  and  tol- 
erance as  fine  as  it  is  unusual. 

Only  last  winter  in  Pittsburgh,  the 
council  (representatives  from  each 
club  who  govern  the  association  activi- 
ties) with  a  large  majority  of  Roman 
Catholics,  voted  unanimously  to  post- 
pone the  ball  which  had  been  planned  to 
raise  money  for  running  expenses,  be- 
cause the  Billy  Sunday  revival  was  ap- 
pealing to  almost  every  Protestant  club 
member,  making  it  inconsistent  for  them 
to  dance  or  urge  others  to  in  a  week  of 
devotions.  And  these  girls,  in  turn, 
recognized  the  equal  responsibilities  of 
their  Catholic  friends  during  Lent.  And 
so  through  a  spontaneous  mutual  respect 
for  differing  religious  obligations,  the 
ball  was  postponed  months — to  the  detri- 
ment of  association  finances,  possibly, 
but  with  a  splendid  gain  in  spirit. 

•But  sectarianism,  though  it  limits  a 
club's  influence,  need  not  withhold  the 
essentials  of  freedom  and  self-govern- 
ment which  girls  earning  their  own  liv- 
ing have  a  right  to  expect.  The  serious 
defect  in  these  other  organizations  is 
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that  their  leadership  is  too  maternal. 
Even  when  a  group  has  a  form  of  con- 
stitution and  power  to  choose  its  own 
officers,  the  girls  have  nothing  to  say 
about  its  larger  interests  and  no  part  at 
all  in  the  governing  board  which  de- 
cides all  questions  of  policy.  If  there  be 
any  value  in  democracy,  the  girls  do  not 
get  it  under  these  benevolent  despotisms. 
In  the  League  of  Women  Workers,  the 
National  Board  with  its  officers  is  elected 
by  the  club  membership. 

In  all  these  forms  of  organization,  the 
girls'  lack  of  responsibility  is  most  clear- 
ly shown  in  the  attitude  of  both  girls 
and  leaders  toward  the  question  of 
finances.  Though  small  dues  are  often 
paid,  there  is  no  expectation  that  they 
will  meet  expenses.  Important  expen- 
ditures are  decided  by  the  mysterious 
"board"  in  which  the  girls  have  no  part. 

Even  the  youngest  and  the  weakest  of 
the  league  clubs  are  bearing  what  they 
can  of  their  own  expenses.  This  gives 
them  a  freedom  of  action  and  a  sense 
of  responsibility  for  the  club  which  is  not 
found  under  any  other  conditions.  The 
power  of  the  purse  is  the  very  founda- 
tion of  independence  and  democracy. 

The  value  of  the  ideal  of  self-depen- 
dence was  shown  in  a  club  in  New 
England,  whose  original  furnishings, 
large  club  rental  and  the  constant  deficit 
from  an  ill-advised  restaurant,  were  met 
by  one  wealthy  member.  The  salary  of 
an  executive  secretary  and  of  class  teach- 
ers and  the  expenses  of  the  social  activi- 
ties were  the  contribution  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  club  members,  and  in 
themselves  constituted  as  heavy  a  bur- 
den as  the  club  couid  shoulder;  but 
through  a  sense  of  obligation  they  sanc- 
tioned the  plans  of  their  well  intentioned 
benefactress.  A  sudden  change  of  for- 
tune on  her  part  not  only  made  future 
contributions  impossible,  but  disclosed 
an  unexpected  debt  of  about  $1,300. 

There  were  110  club  members  at  the 
time,  an  unincorporated  body  which 
could  have  repudiated  their  debt  by  dis- 
banding. But  the  ideal  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility had  underlain  all  their  club 
life.  With  few  exceptions  they  signed 
the  constitution  again  to  signify  their 
assumption  of  this  burden.  Businesslike 
arrangements  were  made  to  pay  all 
creditors  equitably.  The  expensive  quar- 
ters were  immediately  abandoned  for  one 
large  room  up  many  stairs;  and  the 
handsome  furnishings  sold,  realizing 
nearly  $600.  . 

Classes  and  social  life  had  to  be  main- 
tained in  some  degree  to  hold  the  mem- 
bership together,  and  this  was  done.  But 
the  chief  energy  went  into  money-making 
— so  successfully  that  two  years  and 
five  months  from  the  reorganization,  the 
last  penny  was  paid. 


The  club  has  lost  about  one-fourth  of 
its  members  in  the  two  and  a  half  years, 
almost  all  for  necessary  reasons,  and  no 
effort  has  been  made  to  gain  other  mem- 
bers; as  it  was  thought  unjust  to  ask  new 
girls  to  work  so  hard  to  repair  mistakes 
not  theirs.  A  membership  campaign  is 
now  to  be  undertaken,  and  the  results, 
with  such  material,  cannot  be  doubted. 

If  the  league  clubs  differ  from  the 
ether  groups  organized  through  private 
initiative,  they  differ  just  as  widely  from 
the  more  recent  social  opportunities  pro- 
vided by  municipalities  and  boards  of 
education.  In  many  cities,  public  recrea- 
tion centers  are  now  open  where  girls 
and  boys  may  find  amusement.  These' 
centers  have  either  a  sort  of  school  su- 
pervision, or  such  absence  of  supervision 
that  the  young  people  are  not  even  re- 
strained by  ordinary  community  stan- 
dards and  abuses  become  flagrant. 

In  the  supervised  centers  (which  pre- 
dominate) teachers  and  directors  are 
apt  to  be  those  whose  experience  has 
been  entirely  with  children,  and  they 
treat  the  members  of  their  classes  as  pupils 
only.  Because  of  this,  the  interest  often 
flags  before  the  end  of  the  course.  The 
classes  are  not  self-supporting  and  the 
groups  are  so  shifting  that  they  cannot 
develop  common  ties.  The  self-organ- 
ized groups  soon  fall  to  pieces  for  lack 
of  definite  aim.  In  either  case,  the  ma- 
jority of  those  who  use  these  municipal 
centers,  are  taking  advantage  of  benefits 
for  which  they  make  no  return. 

The  fault  in  all  these  plans  is  that 
they  fail  to  develop  self-dependence  and 
initiative;  the  powers  of  natural  lead- 
ers remain  undeveloped;  benefits  easily 
obtained  are  lightly  appreciated,  and  the 
prevailing  irresponsibility  of  our  time 
is  fostered  rather  than  controlled.  There 
is  too  wide  a  gulf  between  those  who 
are  trying  to  teach  or  entertain,  and 
those  who  receive  such  help. 

The  mission  of  the  League  of  Women 
Workers  is  to  sound  the  note  of  demo- 
cracy. We  would  emphasize  our  free- 
dom and  substantial  equality  to  those 
who  may  be  unconsciously  aristocratic  in 
their  spirit,  and  call  attention  to  our 
duties,  where  privilege  without  service 
has  resulted  in  social  pauperization. 

If  our  municipalities  are  to  provide 
recreation  for  the  people,  the  social 
spirit  must  have  its  roots  in  the  commu- 
nity instead  of  being  bestowed  by  a 
paternal  government  or  school  system. 
This  spirit  can  only  exist  where  the  peo- 
ple have  some  form  of  efficient  social 
organization  and  for  such  the  self-gov- 
erning, self-supporting,  non-sectarian 
club  forms  the  natural  basis.  Democracy 
is  not  merely  a  theory,  it  is  an  achieve- 
ment. In  a  self-governing  club,  moral 
qualities  are  tested  and  spiritual  values 
discovered.  It  is  a  school  of  character, 
and  character  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  democracy  must  finally  rest. 

THE  SURVEY,  July  18,  1014. 
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NDUSTRIAL   WELFARE    WORK    IN    FLINT,    MICH.-BY 
FRANKLIN  V.  V.  SWAN 

SECRETARY.  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  FLINT 


So  FAR  AS  it  has  been  possible 
to  ascertain.  Flint  has  a  system  of  in- 
dustrial welfare  work  maintained  by  the 
Manufacturers'  Association  which  is 
unique,  so  far  as  this  country  is  con- 
cerned, in  that  the  benefits  offered  to 
employes  are  not  available  unless  the 
employes  first  protect  themselves  by 
carrying  industrial,  sick  and  accident  in- 
surance in  their  own  mutual  company 
and  draw  benefits  therefrom  lor  a  per- 
iod of  thirteen  weeks. 

The  first  united  local  work  along  wel- 
fare  lini  •!   in   the  organization. 

September  24.  1901.  of  the  Flint  Vehicle 
Factories  Mutual  Benefit  Association  by 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  management 
and  the  employes  of  the  Associated 
Factories.  These  employes  were  much 
above  the  average  in  intelligence,  and 
quick  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  a 
mutual  insurance  wherein  thev  could 
change  their  place  of  employment  from 
the  factory  of  one  associate  to  that  of 
another  without  invalidating  their  insur- 
ance, so  long  as  the  premiums  were 
duly  paid. 

Briefly  stated,  the  Flint  Vehicle  Fac- 
tories Mutual  Benefit  Assoc 
managed  by  a  board  of  trustees,  elected 
annually,  l-'.ach  trustee  must  be  an  em- 
ploye of  the  factory  he  represents  and 
also  a  member  of  this  association.  The 
organization  is  managed  exclusively  bv 
the  employes  and  is  not  dominated  in 
any  way  bv  the  factory  management. 

he  first  meeting  of  the  trustees 
following  the  annual  meeting,  they  elect 
the  officers  for  one  year.  The  prc>-i- 
dent,  vice-president  and  treasurer  must 
be  c  'lit  this  is  not  necessary  in 

the  case  of  the  secretary. 

Kvery  man  who  enters  the  empl 
any  of  the  Associated  Factories  is  fur- 
nished with  both  an  employment  appli- 
cation which  he  fills  out  ami  signs  and 
an  application  for  insurance  and  mem- 
tiip  in  the  Mutual  Benefit  Associa- 
tion. which  he  must  sign  in  one  of  two 
places,  either  making  application  for 
benefit  insurance  or  giving  his  reasons 
•iot  wanting  it.  If  he  does  not  want 
the  insurance  and  gives  no  real  re:< 
the  plan  is  explained  to  him.  but  he  is 
never  unduly  urged. 

In  ca«e  h-  signs  the  application  for 
insurance,  which  74  per  cent  of  the  em- 
ployes do.  he  thereby*-  authorizes  the 
time-keeper  to  deduct  his  dues  from  his 
pay  and  states  that  he  is  in  good  health. 
A  medical  examination  is  not  required, 
the  man's  simple  statement  of  u 
health  being  accepted. 

There   are   three  classes   of  member- 
ship with   dues  and  benefits  ns   foil, 


In  r*    Il. 

i.    F»- 

Rrijulrrmrmti  If         ly    nrrnl 

AA  Atrngf  w.'»klv  wnite  mutt 

t»   $12   or   mor<-  .........    l.V.     $0     $78 

A  Avrnsr  wix-kl.r  wag*  mart 

t~  I?   or   m«r-  1(V.      $fl 

B  Arrnt"  wwkly  m*ff  mint 

\*  !<•«•  th«n   IT  .........      .',<-.      «1 

An    »mpl<iy»    with    nn    Hvrrnsf    weekly    wag* 
»r   $12   m«r   tiikc   out   Inmimnro   In   eltbtr 
(')•*•  AA  or  <'!«»«  A. 

A  member   is  not   eligible   to   receive 
benefits  until  he  has  been  a  member  for 


twenty-one  days.  He  is  allowed  to  draw 
benefits  for  thirteen  consecutive  week-. 
;md.  in  ca-e  of  another  sickness  within 
the  twelve  months,  he  is  entitled  to  draw 
an  additional  five  weeks'  benefits. 

In  the  thirteen  years  since  organiza- 
tion up  to  January  1.  1914.  there  has 
been  paid  out  a  total  of  SI  lu.5?.v'>3  in 
sick,  accident  and  funeral  benefits. 

For   the   calendar  year   1913   the   fol- 
lowing claims  were  paid: 
i.-iii    A      >  '•  \m     n«' 

in     AA     i  M         IMS—   *.-..'.- 

Sl.-kn^s    A       I'l.i-s 
-.     AA     i   his* 

Fvarral 

'  I      !       -.  4 

Knn.T«l 

BtnrflU     A  A     (:.i«        II         i:  l.fl 


• 

There  were  -e.eiiteen  in  (  l.i--  A  and 
twenty-nine  in  I  la*-  A  A  who  drew  the 
limit  of  thin*  :icfits.  a  total 

•  veral  plans  are 

Inring  C"i  i          the   workmen 

will   rece:  return-    from 

the  premium-  -he  intention  being 

to    return    in    the    form    of 
much  as  the  income  from  the  premiums 
will  safely  permit. 

In  1908.  the  factory  management 
reorganized  Manufacturer-'  A-- 

sociation  of  Flint.  Officers  were  elected 
and  plans  matured  for  more  active  work 
in  the  interest  of  the  members,  a  system 
of  employes'  records  has  been  developed, 
a  free  employment  bureau  maintained 
and  all  advertising  for  labor  has  ' 
handled  through  the  office  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

The  most  notable  achievement  of  the 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  Flint 
the  action  taken  March  27.  1912.  adopt- 
ing    the     supplementary     compensation 
plan    and   pledging    th'  to    give 

it  a  fair  trial  and  to  continue  it  if  found 
to  be  feasible.  This  plan  is  entirely 
independent  of  and  different  from  the 
Michigan  workmen's  compensation  act. 
in  that  our  fund  is  for  the  aid  of  the 
workmen  who  become  dependent  as  the 
result  of  sicklies-  while  the  state  law 
provide*  aid  for  workmen  who  have 
been  the  victim-  of  accidents. 

For  several  years  the  manufacturers, 
who  are  all  deeply  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Mutual  Benefit  A 
ciation.  the  employes'  organization,  have 
known  that  after  an  employe  had 
been  sick  for  thirteen  weeks,  the 
limit  during  which  benefits  under  their 
policy  are  paid,  his  finances  were,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  at  very  low  ebb 
and  if  he  were  still  incapacitated,  there 
an  urgent  need  that  some  means  be 
supplied  to  furni-h  aid.  In  case  of  the 
workman's  death  the  death  benefit  re- 
ceived from  the  Mutual  Benefit  Associa- 
tion was  needed  to  defray  the  funeral 
expenses,  and  the  family  had  nothing 
left  for  their  support  during  the  period 
of  adjustment  to  the  new  conditions  im- 
posed by  the  lo«s  of  the  head  of  the 
family. 

The  plan  as  worked  out.  is  to  pay  to 
the  sick  workman,  while  totally  incapaci- 


tated from  labor,  or  to  the  dependents 
of  such  workman  in  case  of  the  work- 
man's death,  a  certain  sum  of  money 
each  week  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
in  any  case  104  weeks;  or  for  partial 
disability  from  sickness,  a  sum  govern- 
ed entirely  by  the  merits  of  each  indi- 
vidual case  and  always  under  the  control 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  Flint. 

l  *u  the  obverse  side  of  the  insurance 
application  is  a  statement  of  the  rates 
and  benefits,  and  on  the  reverse  side  a 
circular  letter  from  the  Manufacturers' 
\ssociation  of  Flint  stating  clearly  just 
what  they  propose  to  do  in  the  matter 
of  financial  aid.  making  it  very  clear 
by  a  paragraph  which  states  that 
"maximum  compensation  both  as  re- 
gards amount  paid  and  time  limit  of 
payment  will  be  paid  in  exceptional  cases 
only,  as  our  intention  is  simplv  to  re- 
lieve suffering  and  distress  temporarily, 
not  to  provide  support  for  two  years  or 
any  part  thereof."  It  is  considered  as 
emergency  help  only,  and  the  desire  is 
to  have  the  beneficiaries  become  self- 
MipjMirting  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  workman  to  avail  himself  of  the 
benefits  of  the  supplementary  conipen- 
•n  plan  must  fulfill  the  following 
conditions  : 

1-  Must  be  an  employe  in  the  factory 
of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Manu- 
facturers' Association  of  Flint  at  the 
time  his  sickness  began. 

2.  Must   be  a   member   in  good  stand- 
ing  (that   is  with  all  dues  paid)   pf  the 
Flint   Vehicle   Factories   Mutual    Benefit 
Association  at  the  time  his  sickness  be- 
gan. 

3.  Must  have  been  unable  to  work  for 
a  period  exceeding  thirteen   weeks  dur- 
ing which  time  he  shall  have  drawn  all 
benefits  tn  which  he  is  entitled   fro;n  the 
Mutual    Benefit   Association;  or  in  case 
of  the  workman's  death  at  any  time,  the 
dependents    of    such  workman    are    im- 
mediately  eligible  to  draw   benefits   pro- 
vided their  dependence  is  <  !  to 
the   satisfaction   of   the   executive   com- 
mittee. 

4.  Must    make    formal   application    for 
compensation  to  the  Manufacturers'  A*- 

ition  of  Flint  and  satisfy  the  execu- 
tive committee  thereof  of  the  justice  of 
his  case;  or  in  the  event  of  the  death  of 
the  workman  the  dependence  of  the  peti- 
tioner must  be  established. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  plan,  work- 
men receiving  compensation  thereunder 
are  classified  under  three  head*,  viz.: 

I.  Single  man  for  woman)  or 
married  man  I  or  woman  )  with 
no  dependent  children. 

Under  this  class  the  depend- 
ents are  wife  ("or  husband) 
parents,  brothers  and  sisters, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

Class  2.  Married  man  (or  woman)  with 
one  dependent  child  under  fif- 
teen years  of  age  (or  over  fif- 
teen years  of  age  if  physically 
or  mentally  incapacitated  from 
earning). 

Under  this  class  the  depend- 
ents include  the  dependent 
child  in  addition  to  those 
enumerated  under  Class  1, 
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Class  3.  Married  man  (or  woman)  with 
two    or    more    dependent    chil- 
dren under  fifteen  years  of  age 
(or   over   fifteen   years  of  age 
if    physically    or    mentally    in- 
capacitated from  earning). 
Under  this  class  the  depend- 
ents   include    the    dependent 
children  in  addition  to  those 
enumerated  under  Class  1. 

The  maximum  amount  of  compensa- 
tion to  be  paid  each  class  is  as  follows: 

For  death  or  for  total  disability  from 
sickness  from  causes  covered  by  certifi- 
cate of  the  Flint  Vehicle  Factories 
Mutual  Benefit  Association:  Class  1, 
$7 ;  Class  2,  $8,  and  Class  3,  $9  per  week. 

For  partial  disability  from  sickness 
from  causes  covered  by  certificate  of  the 
Flint  Vehicle  Factories  Mutual  Benefit 
Association,  such  payment  will  be  made 
as  seems  fair  in  each  individual  case. 

The  maintenance  of  the  supplement- 
ary compensation  fund  is  provided  by 
assessing  the  members  of  the  manu- 
facturers' Association  of  Flint  whenever 
the  funds  in  the  treasury  become  low. 

As  the  plan  was  entirely  novel  at  the 
time"  it  was  put  in  operation,  and  for 
this  reason  no  data  was  available  to 
ascertain  in  advance  just  what  the  ex- 
pense might  be,  the  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation of  Flint  reserved  the  right  to 
discontinue  its  operation  at  any  time  it 
became  too  burdensome,  but  in  view  of 
;the  conservative  way  the  fund  is  being 
administered  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee, there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
.any  change  should  be  necessary. 

For  the  twelve  months  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1913,  the  cost  to  the  Manufact- 
urers' Association  of  Flint  amounted  to 
approximately  $1.20  per  capita  for  the 
average  number  of  employes  during  that 
time. 

The  executive  committee  gives  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  the  careful  investigation 
-of  each  case  and  handles  it  in  the  best 
way  to  accomplish  the  desired  results. 

The  administration  of  any  benefit 
fund  gives  an  exceptional  opportunity 
to  study  human  nature,  and  at  times 
severely  taxes  the  patience — as  for  in- 
stance when  someone,  after  receiving  all 
necessary  aid,  attempts  to  get  additional 
benefits  to  avoid  going  to  work.  For- 
tunately these  cases  are  rare.  The  re- 
lief work  is  being  made  more  practical 
all  the  time.  For  example,  we  handle 
correspondence  for  anyone  who  is  being 
harassed  by  credit  houses  and  are  often 
able  to  make  fair  settlements  of  accounts 
which  could  not  have  been  accomplished 
by  the  debtor  himself.  We  secure  for 
our  beneficiaries,  when  they  are  ready 
for  work,  the  sort  of  employment  for 
which  they  are  fitted;  we  advise  them 
as  to  the  use  of  the  money  they  receive 
from  us,  if  they  have  debts  to  pay  a 
word  from  us  often  secures  leniency 
from  their  creditors;  in  fact  our  activi- 
ties are  governed  entirely  by  the  needs 
as  they  are  brought  to  our  attention. 

As  time  goes  on  and  the  number  of 
beneficiaries  increases  (up  to  January  1, 
1914,  we  have  served  fifty-two  and  now 
are  paying  out  benefits  to  twenty-three 
each  week)  it  is  hoped  that  the  spirit 
of  confidence  between  employer  and  em- 
ploye will  make  for  stronger  co-operation. 
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HE  CONSUMER  AND  THE  FEDERAL  CHILD  LABOR 
LAW— ANNA   ROCHESTER,  NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE 


ALREADY  87,000,000  Americans 
have  registered  their  belief  that  fourteen 
years  is  the  lowest  age  at  which  children 
ought  to  enter  factories.  Of  the  78,000,- 
000  who  live  in  mining  states,  41,000,- 
000  have  forbidden  their  children  under 
sixteen  to  work  in  mines.  45,000,000 
have  on  their  statute  books  an  eight- 
hour  day  for  children,  and  58,000,000  a 
night  work  prohibition  for  all  under 
sixteen  years. 

On  the  fact  that  the  Palmer-Owen 
bill  embodies  principles  already  recog- 
nized by  a  majority  of  the  states,  cer- 
tain advocates  of  child  labor  reform 
have  based  their  opposition  to  a  federal 
child  labor  law.  They  have  overlooked, 
however,  two  vital  consider  ations :  Their 
conscience  as  consumers  seems  to  be 
buried  under  a  monument  of  state's 
rights  on  which  is  inscribed  their  own 
state's  righteousness;  and  they  have  for- 
gotten that  the  consumer  of  child-made 
products  is  the  ultimate  employer  of 
the  child  and  bears  a  share  in  the  re- 
sponsibility for  evils  involved.  They 
may  have  begun  to  prevent  child  labor 
in  their  own  states,  but  so  long  as  they 
buy  glass  from  Pennsylvania,  cotton 
goods  from  Georgia,  canned  fish  from 
Mississippi,  coal '  from  West  Virginia, 
preserved  fruits  from  Delaware,  or  any 
one  of  a  score  of  other  common  com- 
modities from  any  state  whose  child 
labor  law  falls  below  standard  in  any 
one  respect  they  are  accomplices  in  the 
abuse  of  childhood. 

Among  those  who  have  stood  for  a 
fair  standard  in  their  own  states  there 
are  many — and  their  number  is  growing 
day  by  day — who  do  not  wish  to  buy 
child  labor  products,  but  whom  the  in- 
tertangling  of  the  states  leaves  with  only 
these  alternatives:  They  may  buy  the 
products  of  child  labor  and  compromise 
their  deepest  sense  of  justice  and  com- 
passion ;  or  they  may  demand  the  en- 
actment of  a  federal  law  to  exclude 
from  interstate  commerce  the  products 
made  under  conditions  from  which  their 
souls  revolt.  The  children  who  ripped 
the  bastings  from  my  coat  or  mined  the 
coal  that  keeps  me  warm  are  nearer  to 
me  than  the  child  who  lives  next  door, 
though  they  happen  to  live  in  another 
state.  I  cannot  set  aside  as  a  foolish 
and  irrelevant  whim  the  impulse  to  de- 
mand that  I  be  not  compelled  to  employ 
them. 

Not  merely  for  interstate  consumers 
but  also  for  citizens  who  believe  that  the 
children  of  their  own  state  should  be 
protected,  the  state  powers  are  insuffi- 
cient. Without  federal  interference 
there  is  no  way  to  meet  that  interstate 
commerce  in  children,  by  which  the  chil- 
dren of  one  state  are  subjected  in  an- 
other to  conditions  which  the  first  state 
would  not  tolerate. 

The  most  glaring  example,  of  course, 
is  the  traffic  in  families — men,  women 
and  children  taken  from  cities  having  a 
fairly  high  standard  of  protection  to 
work  in  the  canneries  of  states  having 
no  effective  restriction  of  ages  and 
hours.  From  Baltimore  alone  hundreds 
of  workers,  including  very  young  chil- 


dren, are  taken  for  the  winter  season  to 
pick  shrimp  and  shuck  oysters  in  the 
coast  canneries  of  Alabama,  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana.  They  return  each  spring 
to  Baltimore.  The  children  will  be  citi- 
zens of  Maryland,  exploited,  stunted,  de- 
based by  their  work  in  other  states.  Not 
that  Maryland's  standard  for  canneries 
is  higher  than  the  letter  of  the  law  in 
these  three  states;  but  she  is  developing 
an  efficient  administration  of  the  law 
unknown  there  outside  of  New  Orleans. 

Less  spectacular  is  the  contrast  in 
standards  of  adjacent  states.  Ohio  has 
had  for  several  years  the  eight-hour  day 
and  no  night  work  of  children  under 
sixteen  years,  effectually  protecting  her 
boys  from  the  worst  phases  of  employ- 
ment in  glass  factories.  But  Ohio  boys 
can,  and  do,  work  in  the  glass  factories 
of  West  Virginia  where  no  such  restric- 
tions exist,  and  Ohio  is  powerless  to 
prevent  the  overwork  and  moral  injury 
to  her  sons.  Alabama  is  trying  to  en- 
force a  twelve-year  limit;  Georgia  feeb- 
ly protests  the  employment  of  children 
under  ten  years  of  age  in  cotton  mills 
is  illegal. 

When  a  state  sees  its  wards  slip  over 
the  border  to  work  in  another  state  and 
there  suffer  from  lower  standards,  what 
has  become  of  our  unity  as  a  nation  if 
that  state  may  not  appeal  to  Congress 
to  set  a  minimum  standard  of  protection? 
A  federal  law,  touching  only  establish- 
ments producing  goods  for  interstate 
commerce,  would  prevent  the  most  glar- 
ing evils — exploitation  of  young  chil- 
dren in  canneries  and  cotton  mills,  and 
the  night  work  and  the  long  day  of 
older  children  in  mills  and  factories  of 
all  kinds.  The  Constitution  guarantees 
to  citizens  of  one  state  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  all.  This  opens  a  wide 
field  and  amply  justifies  an  attempt  by 
the  majority  of  the  states  to  protect 
their  present  and  their  future  citizens 
irom  the  debasement  of  exploitation  and 
ignorance  involved  in  present  conditions. 

Twice  at  least,  in  the  lottery  laws  and 
the  Mann  white  slave  act,  Congress  has 
recognized  the  moral  needs  of  the  con- 
sumer or  of  the  public  as  a  call  to  ac- 
tion. In  the  matter  of  child  labor  the 
moral  appeal  is  more  subtle,  but  to  those 
whose  conscience  is  aroused  it  is  no  less 
impelling  than  the  business  corruption 
of  lotteries  or  the  horrors  of  the  inter- 
state traffic  in  girls. 

Supreme  Court  decisions  on  analogous 
points  have  opened  the  way  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  whole  question  on  its 
merits  without  regard  to  this  specter  of 
constitutionality.  In  United  States  vs. 
Marigold  (9  Howard  U.  S.  560),  Justice 
Daniel  said: 

"Such  exclusion  cannot  be  limited  to 
particular  classes  or  descriptions  of  com- 
mercial subjects ;  it  may  embrace  manu- 
factures, bullions,  coins,  or  anv  other 
thing.  The  power  once  conceded  it  may 
operate  on  any  and  every  subject  of 
commerce  to  which  the  legislative  discre- 
tion may  apply  it." 

Again  in  Hoke  vs.  United  States  (227 
U.  S.  308),  Justice  McKenna  said: 
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"Our  dual  form  of  government  has  its 
perplexities,  state  and  nation  having  dif- 
ferent spheres  of  jurisdiction,  as  we 
have  said;  but  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  we  are  one  people;  and  the  powers 
reserved  to  the  states  and  those  con- 
ferred on  the  nation  are  adapted  to  be 
exercised,  whether  independently  or  con- 
currently, to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, material  and  moral.  ...  It 
may  be  that  Congress  could  not  prohibit 
the  manufacture  of  the  article  in  a  state. 
It  may  be  that  Congress  could  not  pro- 
hibit in  all  of  its  conditions  its  sale 
within  a  state.  But  Congress  may  pro- 
hibit its  transportation  between  the 
states,  and  by  that  means  defeat  the 
motive  and  evils  of  its  manufacture." 

The  older  decision  in  the  lottery  cases 
(188  U.  S.  321,  357)  is  perhaps  even 
more  suggestive,  especially  if  the  reader 
substitutes  for  "lottery  tickets"  and  "lot- 
teries" the  words  "products  of  child 
labor"  and  "child  labor" : 

"If  the  carrying  of  lottery  tickets  from 
one  state  to  another  be  interstate  com- 
merce, and  if  Congress  is  of  opinion  that 
an  effective  regulation  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  lotteries,  carried  on  through  such 
commerce,  is  to  make  it  a  criminal  of- 
fense to  cause  lottery  tickets  to  be  car- 
ried from  one  state  to  another,  we 
know  of  no  authority  in  the  courts  to 
hold  that  the  means  thus  devised  are 
not  appropriate  and  necessary  to  protect 
the  country  at  large  against  a  species 
of  interstate  commerce  which,  although 


in  general  use  and  somewhat  favored 
in  both  national  and  state  legislation  in 
the  early  history  of  the  country,  has 
grown  into  disrepute,  and  has  become 
offensive  to  the  entire  people  of  the 
nation.  It  is  a  kind  of  traffic  which  no 
one  can  be  entitled  to  pursue  as  of 
right." 

In  none  of  these  cases  is  the  analogy 
complete,  but  note  these  words  published 
in  1908  by  so  conservative  an  authority 
as  Frederic  Jesup  Stimson,  professor  of 
comparative  legislation  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity : 

"It  is  perhaps  obvious  that  we  intend 
to  withhold  the  right  of  conducting 
interstate  commerce  from  any  corpora- 
tion not  conforming  to  a  federal  stand- 
ard. Whether  we  shall  go  further  and 
deny  it  to  individuals;  whether,  indeed, 
Congress  has  the  constitutional  right  to 
deny  it  to  individuals;  and 'whether,  on 
the  other  branch  of  the  definition,  we 
shall  extend  it  from  commerce,  in  the 
sense  of  interstate  traffic,  to  manufactur- 
ing, mining,  or  producing  goods  intended 
to  be  sold  outside  of  the  state  where 
they  are  manufactured,  mined,  or  pro- 
duced; and  to  the  returns,  or  the  profits, 
or  the  fortunes,  or  the  disposition  of 
the  fortunes  derived  therefrom;  and 
still  more,  to  the  contractual  relations, 
the  conditions  of  labor,  etc.,  of  the  per- 
sons so  engaged,  are  all  matters  for  the 
future  to  settle." 

The  future  has  arrived.  What  will 
the  decision  be? 


I 


MPRESSIONSOF  WOMEN'S  WORK  ABROAD-BY  GEORGE 

M.    PRICE,    M.    D.,    JOINT  BOARD  OF  SANITARY  CONTROL.  NEW  YORK 


WHEN  I  FIRST  saw  women  hod- 
carriers  in  Paris  I  was  rather  shocked, 
as  it  was  a  sight  that  one  is  not  used 
to  in  the  States.  The  Parisians,  how- 
ever, seem  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  have  seen  women  carrying  hods, 
laying  bricks,  and,  in  one  place  on  the 
outskirts  of  Paris,  I  saw  two  women 
digging  trenches.  All  these  women 
were  rather  healthy  specimens  and  did 
not  seem  in  the  least  to  mind  the  hard- 
ships of  their  work. 

In  a  Paris  factory  which  makes  cloth- 
ing and  uniforms  for  government  em- 
ployes there  were  about  two  hundred 
women  working  at  machines  operated 
by  foot  power.  These  women  were  paid 
for  nine  hours'  work  from  1 J  i  to  3 
francs  a  day. 

The  sanitary  conditions  of  this  fac- 
tory, as  well  as  most  of  the  other  fac- 
tories which  I  inspected  in  France  and 
Belgium,  left  much  to  be  desired.  Wash- 
room and  toilet  accommodations  are  ap- 
parently matters  which  receive  scant  at- 
•:on.  The  toilets  were  in  such  mis- 
erable condition  that  they  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  any  of  our  factories,  even 
in  those  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
where  factory  inspectors  do  not  often 
cet  around.  But  the  French  factory 
inspector  who  accompanied  me  did  not 
•n  to  notice  especially  the  lack  of 
nliness  and  sanitary  accommodations. 
There  was  no  privacy  whatever  in  the 
toilets.  They  were  used  by  both  sexes. 
and  their  construction  would  be  consid- 
ered even  in  our  villages. 


In  a  large  cloak  and  suit  factory  in 
Vienna  I  found  fifty  to  sixty  women 
working,  most  of  them  quite  young. 
This  factory  belonged  to  the  so-called 
Kartellierttn  Firmen,  consisting  of 
sixty-two  firms  in  the  cloak,  suit  and 
dress  industries,  which  made  a  sort  of 
protocol  agreement  as  to  wages  with  the 
labor  unions,  and  over  which  protocol 
the  industrial  inspector  of  the  state  has 
some  jurisdiction.  According  to  this 
protocol  the  minimum  daily  wage  of  a 
woman  worker  after  passing  her  appren- 
ticeship period  was  set  at  2  Kronen-10 
Hellers  (39  cents) ;  after  one  year's 
assistanceship,  2  Kronen-40  Hellers 
(about  46  cents')  ;  after  two  years'  as- 
sistanceship, 2  Kronen-70  Hellers  (about 
52  cents)  ;  after  three  years,  3  Kronen- 
10  Hellers  (59  cents)  ;  "after  four  years, 
3  Kronen-40  Hellers  (65  cents)  ;  after 
five  years,  3  Kronen-70  Hellers  (71 
cents)  :  after  six  years,  4  Kronen  (about 
76  cents).  No  payment  is  made  for 
holidays.  A  control  commission,  con- 
sisting of  five  workers  and  five  employ- 
ers has  charge  of  the  workings  of  this 
protocol.  This  commission  acts  also  as 
a  grievance  board.  In  case  of  failure 
to  agree  the  industrial  inspector  acts  as 
chairman  and  has  the  deciding  vote. 
The  protocol  was  made  for  five  years 
and  its  term  expires  March  1,  1916. 

In  most  of  the  factories  abroad  an 
hour  and  a  half  is  given  for  pauses,  and 
the  practice  is  for  women  and  children 
to  get  two  additional  pauses  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  each  at  10  a.  m.  and  4 


p.  m.  In  some  places  the  midday  pause 
is  only  one  hour,  the  additional  half 
hour  being  divided  between  the  morning 
and  afternoon  pauses.  It  was  interest- 
ing to  see  how  eagerly  all  the  workers 
took  advantage  of  the  breaks  in  the  day's 
monotony  to  go  outside,  get  a  bite  and 
frolic.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  practice 
could  advantageously  be  adopted  in  this 
country  with  profit  to  workers  as  well 
as  employers. 

In  a  large  clothing  factory  in  London 
I  found  five  to  six  hundred  women. 
Many  of  them  seemed  very  young, — 
indeed,  some  of  them  did  not  seem 
more  than  thirteen  or  fourteen.  I  know 
that  the  sanitary  conditions  of  this  fac- 
tory, if  found  in  New  York,  would  be 
rated  as  in  Class  D.  The  toilet  accom- 
modations were  all  on  the  top  floor, 
necessitating  much  loss  of  time  to  reach 
them. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  in  this  factory 
that  the  pressing,  even  on  very  heavy 
clothing,  was  done  almost  exclusively 
by  women. .  The  pressing  irons  were 
heated  on  gas  stoves,  with  no  provision 
made  for  carrying  off  the  heat  or  gas 
generated.  In  this  factory  I  also  found 
a  new  kind  of  pressing  and  ironing 
machine  for  pressing  very  large  and 
heavy  pieces  of  cloth,  also  operated  by 
women.  During  the  pressing  a  large 
amount  of  steam  is  generated  which  en- 
velopes the  operator.  The  temperature 
also  seemed  very  high — at  least  eighty 
degrees  Fahrenhrft — at  quite  a  distance 
from  the  irons.  According  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  owner,  the  workers  in  this 
factory  are  paid  from  twelve  to  thirty - 
four  shillings  a  week. 

In  a  large  shirt  and  collar  factory  in- 
spected in  Berlin  I  found  nearly  a  thou- 
sand women  and  girls  at  work.  The 
women  were  of  all  ages — some  of  them 
as  young  as  thirteen.  A  few  looked  like 
grandmothers.  The  safety  and  sanitary 
conditions  of  this  plant  were  excellent, 
and  the  management  also  provided  a 
lunch  at  cost  to  the  employes.  Wages 
ranged  from  two  to  five  marks  a  day. 

In  a  shirt  factory  in  Brussels  nearly 
six  hundred  women  and  girls  were 
found  at  work  in  very  light,  well  ven- 
tilated and  scrupulously  clean  work- 
shops. Model  machinery  well  safe- 
guarded was  used  in  every  process.  The 
laundry  was  one  of  the  best  I  have 
ever  seen,  not  surpassed  even  in  this 
country.  Not  only  was  the  floor  well 
drained  but  it  was  covered  with  cork 
mats,  and  the  women  employes  wore 
shoes  with  rubber  soles.  Because  of 
the  splendid  ventilating  apparatus,  there 
was  hardly  any  steam  in  the  laundry, 
nor  was  there  excessive  humidity. 
Three  pauses,  an  hour  at  noon  and  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  each  during  the 
forenoon  and  afternoon,  were  given  to 
the  employes.  Splendid  wash-rooms, 
dressing-rooms  and  bathing  places  were 
provided  for  the  employes,  and  a  large. 
fully  equipped  restaurant,  where  food 
was  sold  at  cost. 

The  general  conditions  in  the  Berlin 
and  Brussels  collar  and  shirt  factories 
were  very  favorable  in  comparison  with 
the  conditions  in  the  same  kind  of  fac- 
tories at  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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HE  DISTRICT  NURSE  OF  YESTERDAY  AND  OF  TO- 
DAY-BY  OLIVE  A.  COLTON,  TOLEDO,  O. 

possible  price  and  now  pays  in  weekly 
installments  to  the  poor  old  creatures 
the  sum  placed  for  them  in  the  bank. 
The  blind  committee,  the  Sunshine  So- 
ciety and  a  friendly  visitor  pilot  them 
through  the  shoals  of  old  age,  with  a 
kindly  but  not  monetary  interest  in  their 
welfare. 

Here  a  necessity  presents  itself  that 
unfortunately  the  public  is  but  slowly 
coming  to  understand.  The  district 
nurse  of  today  should  be  more  than  a 
hospital  graduate ;  she  should  also  have 
had  a  course  of  social  training. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon 
this  point.  Only  first  hand  knowledge 
of  social  conditions  can  give  her  the 
point  of  view  of  the  poor.  The  racial 
tendencies  of  the  immigrant  must  be 
known  to  her.  The  early  traditions 
bred  in  the  bone  in  his  own  land  may 
not  protect  him  against  exploiters  ready 
to  prey  noon  his  ignorance  here ;  and 
the  quickest  way  to  develop  him  is  to 
understand  what  to  him  is  sacred  and 
worthy  of  honor. 

No  cure  can  be  found  for  the  ills  of 
our  civilization  until  the  basic  causes  of 
poverty  are  mastered,  and  we  learn  that 
the  remedy  for  destitution  is  not  giving 
to,  but  considering,  the  poor.  We  used 
to  think  that  penury  came  from  drink 
and  laziness;  now  we  have  irrefutable 
statistics  to  prove  that  but  17  per  cent 
of  the  dire  want  of  our  day  comes  from 
alcohol,  and  that  non-employment, 
feeble-mindedness,  sickness,  occupation- 
al diseases,  child  labor,  ignorance,  bad 
housing,  family  desertion,  widowhood 


"PUBLIC  HEALTH  can  be  bought." 
The  death-rate  of  any  city  indicates  the 
intensity  of  that  city's  struggle  between 
disease  and  dollars  plus  brains. 

In  the  development  essential  to  all 
things  progressive,  there  has  been  in 
the  last  few  years  a  radical  change  in 
the  province  of  district  nursing.  Form- 
erly nurses  were  sent  forth  to  alleviate 
suffering :  now  they  must  also  promote 
health  by  enlightening  and  protecting 
the  public. 

Our  original  idea  of  a  district  nurse 
was  the  proverbial  angel  of  mercy  who 
entered  the  destitute  home  of  the  ty- 
phoid victim,  gave  her  a  refreshing  bath, 
combed  her  neglected  hair,  and  made  the 
bed  with  clean  linen.  She  left  milk 
tickets  to  secure  proper  nourishment  for 
her  patient,  told  her  not  to  worry  about 
the  rent  as  the  Relief  Committee  would 
attend  to  that ;  and  after  a  kind  scolding 
to  Sammy  for  not  being  in  school,  and 
a  few  cheery  words  to  rheumatic  grand- 
pa behind  the  stove,  she  departed  with 
a  "God  bless  you !"  ringing  in  her  ears. 
Thus  she  continued  her  rounds,  this 
Good  Samaritan.  But  lo,  the  poor  we 
still  have  with  us  always. 

Formerly  restorative,  our  task  is  now 
also  preventative.  The  nurse  who  cares 
for  one  sufferer  does  well ;  but  the  real 
helper  of  today  is  she.  who  closes  the 
polluted  well,  or  exposes  the  untrust- 
worthy milkman,  so  preventing  the  rest 
of  the  neighborhood  from  disease. 

As  an  example  of  the  change  of 
method  in  substituting  thoughtful  plans 
for  spasmodic  relief,  take  two  sisters,  one 
blind,  the  other  crippled  and  weak- 
minded.  The  nurse  had  visited  them 
three  times  a  week  for  years.  They  be- 
longed to  no  church,  nor  lodge,  and  the 
neighbors  for  months  had  denied  them- 
selves to  feed  them.  They  had  re- 
fused to  go  to  the  Infirmary.  Limping 
Mandy  had  led  her  blind  sister  from  door 
to  door  selling  needles;  but  now  the  rent 
was  months  overdue,  they  were  aged, 
cold  and  hungry. 

"Now  God  help  us,"  they  wailed, 
"we're  too  beat  out  to  work !" 

Surely  here  was  a  worthy  family  for 
the  District  Nurse  Association.  Then  a 
social  worker  appeared  on  the  scene. 
In  the  corner  grocery  she  heard  a  vague 
reference  to  "property."  After  a  whole 
week's  investigation  she  tracked  down 
a  sacred  lot  which,  in  spite  of  all  ad- 
vice, Mandy  had  refused  to  sell,  ob- 
sessed with  the  idea  it  was  worth  more. 
These  two  old  women  had  lived  on 
charity  for  years,  instead  of  helping 
themselves. 

This  was  evidently  a  case  for  the 
court.  A  reputable  guardian  was  ap- 
pointed who  sold  the  lot  at  the  best 
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and  old  age,  are  contributing  and  often 
interlocking  causes. 

Poets  may  be  born,  but  a  district  nurse 
must  be  made.  Miss  Wald  says,  "\\'e 
not  only  need  her  trained,  we  need  her 
inspired."  The  only  desirable  nurse  is 
,\lic  who  has  hight  ideals  and  the  effi- 
ciency to  carry  them  out ;  who,  while 
her  mother  heart  and  soothing  hand  re- 
lieve the  patient,  can  also  untangle  do- 
mestic knots  and  teach  the  family  the 
laws  of  health.  The  doctor  will  diag- 
nose the  patient's  sickness;  the  nurse 
must  diagnose  the  household. 

None  but  a  nurse  equipped  with  the 
social  knowledge  of  today  will  under- 
stand how  to  lift  her  families  to  the  !• 
of  normal  living.  Family  building  is  the 
district  nurse's  particular  privilege.  A 
good  home  life  is  the  greatest  factor 
in  race  betterment.  The  nurse  must 
know  the  housing  laws  of  her  city :  the 
health  officer  is  her  fellow  worker,  and 
the  juvenile  court,  probate  judge,  and 
all  that  represent  that  authoritative 
word,  Law,  must  not  fill  her  with  awe. 
She  should  have  sufficient  address  to 
command  the  respect  of  these  men,  for 
co-operation  with  other  civic  agencies  is 
her  daily  duty. 

The  quickest  way  to  eliminate  disease- 
breeding  conditions  is  to  create  public 
opinion  on  the  subject,  to  quicken  the 
civic  conscience.  To  fulfil  her  highest 
purpose  the  district  nurse  must  testify 
of  the  evils  of  child  labor  that  she  sees 
in  the  arrested  development  and  dark- 
ened future  of  little  workers.  She  must 
urge  the  longing  of  youth  for  whole- 
some pleasures,  the  need  of  school 
laws,  of  instruction  for  blind,  sick  or 
backward  children.  Who  can  bear  truer 
witness  to  the  persistent  spread  of  tuber- 
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culosis?  To  the  actual  peril  of  white 
slavery?  To  the  horrifying  increase  of 
mental  defectiveness  ?  Who  sooner  than 
the  nurse  finds  the  father  of  a  little 
family,  a  spent  toiler  at  fifty?  \Vho 
realizes  more  keenly  the  number  of  de- 
serting fathe 

Her  opinion  is  valuable  on  the  suc- 
cess or  miscarriage  of  mother's  pensions. 
She  knows  the  results  of  our  lax  labor 
laws  and  the  necessity  of  humanizing 
industries.  Foreigners  are  building  our 
great  cities  above  and  underground. 
They  are  developing  our  resources  and 
doing  the  hard  work  in  conquering  space 
and  time.  Shall  our  gratitude  to  the 
immigrant  be  to  reduce  him  to  a  drunk- 
en, anarchistic,  disease-racked  outc 

In  creating  public  opinion  against 
these  and  other  evils  the  district  nurse's 
new  activities  will  enli-«t  the  strop 
champion  for  reform.  Her  voice  will 
rouse  humanity  from  its  evasion  nf 
duty  and  help  the  world  advance  farther 
than  time,  who  did  not  under- 

stand that  we  really  must  \K  our  broth- 
keeper,    if   we,    ourselves,   hope   to 
make  proy 

If  then  this  field  of  work  is  so  fertile, 
whs  ien  enter  it?  Be- 

cause they  cannot  afford  the  preliminarv 
courses.      Tuition    in   the 
York,   and   Chicago   School-   nf    Philan- 
thropy   i-    ii"t    prohibitive,   but   the    • 


Flies    carry    unnamable 
filth   to   food.      I    counted 

flies  in  your  place 

of  business. 
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The    Kan-as    vate    Board   of    Health 
-   this   little   card,    1+4    x   :*    inches. 
Wouldn't   it  \K-  serviceable  elsewln-r. 


of  living  in  the-r  large  cities  must  be 
considered.  Few  nurses  after  three 
years  in  ho-p:t.il  training  without  re- 
muneration, can  take  '  ime  for 
study  before  bee  --supporting. 
KndowmeiHs  and  si 

or   mon  main    nurses 

while    there,    w...  :dy    help    the 

nurses  and  be  a  blessing  to  the  giver, 
hut  would  go  out  in  an  ever-widening 
circle  of  benefit  throughout  the  wh. ill- 
community.  I'f-iU-  give  generously  to 
help  the  poor.  Where  is  the  foresighted 
philanthropist  who  will  do  the  double 
good  of  helping  helpers? 


OCCUPATIONAL     DISEASE    COMPENSATION:     SOME 
K I  CENT  VERDICTS-BY  JOHN  B.  ANDKI  \\s 
SECRETARY.  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  I.EGISI  A  I  K  IN 


list    I'.EFORE   THE   legislature  of 
<  )ntario  adjourned  recently,  it  did  a  new 
thing   in   America.     It  made  a   law 
provide    for    compensation    to    workmen 
for    inji:  t.iined    and    industrial 

diseases   contracted    in    the    course   of 
their  employment." 

The  federal  government  and  twenty- 
three  of  our  states  have  already  cov- 
ered accidents  by  legislation  mop 

inadequate.  But  "industrial 
eases"  compensation  by  special  mention, 
right  in  the  title  of  the  law.  is  worthy 
ctful  attention.  It  hasn't 
happened  before  on  the  American  con- 
tine 

•hat    in   Ontario   victims 

trade   maladies   are   to   be 

compensated     just     like     sufferers    from 

•-is  accidents.     The  law 

mentions  by   way  of   introduction   half- 

•zen   work   diseases   about   which   we 

have    been    learning    lately. — poisoning 

from     lead,     phosphorus,     mercury     and 

arsenic,    as    well    as    anthrax    arid    the 

miner's    ailment,    spelled    "ankylostomia- 

sis." 

•n     Furope.    progr. 

countries    like    England.    Germany    and 

tzerland.    long    since    made    definite 

provision    for    this    sort    of    thing.     But 

I'nited     States    Congress,     with     a 

carefully  drafted  bill  before  it  this  long 

ist.  and  in   spite  of  a 

•  rable      rt  lation      from     the 

•*e    Judiciary    Committee,    has    still 

tVled  to  provide  similar  protection  even 

Timent's   own    em; 

nal     and     printing     office. 

example,  did  that  \ 

A  ill    remember   the   technical 


of  the  federal  government  at- 
torney   who    refused    compensation    to 
victims    of    lead-poisoning    in    govern- 
ment  navy   yards,   because   lead-]*.: 
ing  is  an  occupational  disease   .•.:. 

an  injury"  under  the  law.  Hut  now 
comes  Massachusetts  with  a  law  that  is 
working  well  and  an  industrial  acci- 
dent board  that  cuessed  her  victims  of 
lead-poisoning  should  be  paid.  And 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  great  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts.  u|>oii 
ing  asked  pointedly  upon  several  sepa- 
rate occasions,  has  recently  said  to  the 
board,  "You  guessed  right.  (Jo  ahead!" 
Thus.  Massachusetts  compensated  '  »t- 

lohnson,  incapacitated  after  work- 
ing as  a  lead  grinder  for  twenty-two 
years,  and  William  Hurle.  totally  blind- 
ed after  working  several  years  in  a 
power-house  where  his  work  required 
him  to  breath  poisonous  L  -  he 

looked  for  a  moment  seventy  times  each 
day    through    the    peep-holes   of   a    L- 
producer   installatioriHR 

In  Michigan,  the  Industrial  Accident 
Board  thought  compensation  should  },- 
paid  to  the  widow  of  Augustus  Adams. 
who  died  in  June.  1913.  from  the  ef- 
fects of  lead-poisoning  contracted  dur- 
ing his  work  at  the  Detroit  plant  of  th<- 
\crnc  White  I.ead  &  Color  Works.  But 
a  year  later  the  liability  company  in 
which  the  employer  had  insured,  al- 
though admitting  :1  of  th>  wa- 
still  fighting  the  ••  -e  ami  had  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  ground 
that  Adams  didn't  die  by  accident  bur 
-  killed  by  industrial  disease  in  the 
course  of  his  duty.  An  earlv  dec- 
is  expected. 


The  Ohio  law,  also,  uses  the  words 
"personal  injury;"  but  when  Louis 
Plasko,  who  sandpapered  white  lead 
paint  in  the  Cincinnati  shop  of  the 
American  Carriage  Company,  asked  in- 
demnity for  lead-poisoning,  the  Ohio 
Industrial  Commission  "read  into  the 
act  words  which  were  not  placed  there 
by  the  legislature"  and  announced  that 
their  interpretation  was  that  the  law 
meant  "personal  injuries  b\  accident." 

Since  then  the  courts,  including  the 
Superior  Court  in  a  decision  by  Judge 
Robert  C.  Pugh,  successor  to  William 
Howard  Taft  and  Judson  Harmon  in  the 
professorship  of  constitutional  law  in  the 
Cincinnati  Law  School,  have  held  that 
in  law  the  term  "personal  injury"  is 
used  to  differentiate  injury  to  the  human 
body  from  injury  to  property,  and  have 
reversed  the  interpretation  of  the  In- 
dustrial Commission,  made  up  of  a  la- 
bor leader,  a  lawyer,  and  a  professional 
economist.  To  quote  the  words  of  the 
Lancet-Clinic,  they  have  rendered  "a 
decision  which  interprets  the  law  liter- 
ally, in  accordance  with  the  intent  of 
those  who"  wrote  and  passed  the  law, 
and  in  consonance  with  the  dictates  of 
common  sense." 

Can  it  be  that  the  economists  and 
representatives  of  labor  are  becoming 
more  conservative  than  the  JU<!L: 

Probably  some  of  the  existing  laws 
must  be  amended,  and  undoubtedly  new 
legislation  in  unmistakable  terms  must 
be  passed  before  victims  of  occupational 
disease  will  be  yeated  sanely  and  just- 
ly. But  surely  the  time  is  soon  com- 
ing when  advocates  of  compensation 
for  industrial  accidents  must  realize 
that  a  logical  consideration  of  the  facts 
leads  likewise  to  compensation  for  in- 
dustrial diseases. 
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BW  LIGHT  ON  THE   PROBLEM 
OF  PELLAGRA 


A  NKW  REPORT  on  the  causation 
of  this  puzzling  disease  has  just  been 
published  by  the  Thompson-McKaddon 
Commission  of  the  New  York  Post- 
graduate Medical  School,  and  though 
the  problem  has  not  by  any  means  I 
solved,  it  is  brought  somewhat  nearer 
solution  by  the  studies  of  this  commis- 
sion. Briefly  stated,  the  following  are 
their  conclusions: 

Pellagra  is  probably  a  communicable 
disease,  conveyed  from  person  to  per- 
son by  some  means,  perhaps  by  the  biting 
fly.  perhaps  by  the  contamination  of  food 
with  the  excretions  of  those  suffering 
from  the  disease.  No  food  in  itself, 
either  fresh  corn  or  decayed  or  blighted 
corn,  could  be  found  to  have  any  con- 
nection with  the  occurrence  of  pellagra. 

It  seems  rather  a  house  disease.  It 
was  impossible  to  find  that  any  cases 
of  pellagra  had  originated  in  two  vil- 
lages having  a  complete  water-carriage 
sewerage  system,  and  the  disease  was 
found  to  be  most  prevalent  in  houses 
provided  with  primitive  open  privies. 
It  was  also  found  that  new  cases  *pread 
from  old  ones  and  develop  in  houses 
formerly  inhabited  by  pcllagron 

All  this  points  to  a  communicable  in- 
fectious disease,  a  disease  of  probably 
microbic  origin.  The  thing  to  work  for 
now  is  the  discovery  of  the  germ. 
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SANITARY    CONDITIONS    AMONC 
THE  ESKIMOS 

TWO    HEALTH    SURVEYS    have    FC- 

cently  been  made  in  Alaska.  One,  by 
our  government,  included  the  Eskimo 
villages  along  the  coast,  where  some 
2,000  natives  live. 

Dr.  Krulish,  who  writes  this  report, 
was  especially  interested  in  tuberculosis, 
the  most  important  disease  among  the 
people,  and  in  the  factors  which  favor 
its  spread,  and  he  therefore  describes 
in  detail  the  houses  in  these  villages. 

Extreme  cold  and  scanty  fuel  make 
them  construct  houses  as  nearly  air  tight 
as  possible.  These  "igloos"  are  made  of 
logs  covered  thickly  with  sod.  They  may 
be  lighted  by  windows  or  by  a  skylight, 
the  intestine  of  the  big  seal  being  used 
for  glass.  There  are  two  rooms,  one  used 
as  a  store-room  and  the  other,  connected 
with  it  by  a  low  narrow  tunnel,  is  the 
living-room,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
square.  The  door  may  open  into  the 
store-room,  which  serves  to  keep  the  cold 
from  getting  into  the  living-room,  or 
there  may  be  only  a  trap  door  into  the 
roof  of  the  store-room.  This  arrange- 
ment keeps  out  dogs  and  prevents  the 
entrance  from  getting  blocked  with 
snow. 

All  the  activities  of  the  household  are 
carried  on  in  this  one  room;  and  during 
the  long  dark  months  of  the  Arctic  win- 
ter the  family  is  packed  into  this  over- 
heated, ill-ventilated  space.  The  Eski- 
mos are  very  sociable  and  once  a  week 
during  the  winter  in  every  village  they 
meet  for  an  all-night  dance  in  one  of  the 
larger  igloos,  where  some  sixty  persons 
crowd  into  a  room  not  more  than  six- 
teen feet  square.  Fortunately  during 
the  two  or  three  months  of  summer  they 
leave  their  houses  and  live  in  tents  on 
the  shore. 

These  natives  are,  according  to  Dr. 
Krulish,  decidedly  above  the  average  of 
Alaskan  natives  and  of  the  Eskimos  of 
the  Siberian  coast.  As  usual,  contact 
with  civilization  has  resulted  in  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  syphilitic  infection.  Dr. 
Krulish  traces  this  to  the  whaling  ship 
crews.  Trachoma  he  did  not  find,— a 
matter  of  surprise,  for  along  the  south- 
ern coast  of  Alaska  it  is  common  and 
is  responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  blind- 
ness. He  believes  that  this  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  southern  Alaska  was 
settled  by  Russians  from  Siberia,  who 
brought  trachoma. 

Diseases  due  to  exposure,  rheumatism, 
bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  were  report- 
ed and  much  indigestion,  caused  by  the 
diet  of  meat  and  oil  and  by  poor  prepa- 
ration of  food.  Many  of  the  children 
have  adenoids. 

Dr.  Krulish  recommends  the  establish- 
ment of  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of 
the  infected,  the  improvement  of  the 
igloo,  the  enforcement  of  sanitary 
measures  in  the  villages  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  in  hygiene.  He  also 
hopes  that  outdoor  sports  may  be  en- 
couraged by  the  teachers  and  the  all- 
night  dances  abolished  or  conducted 
under  better  conditions. 

The  second  health  survey,  of  one 
small  Alaskan  community,  was  made  by 
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Dr.  Harold  N.  Craig,  a  physician  in 
charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  at 
Haines,  Alaska,  together  with  Captain 
Lambe,  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  These  doc- 
tors examined  the  170  Indian  inhabit- 
ants of  this  little  town,  including  49  men. 
62  women  and  57  children.  The  report 
states  that  the  fact  that  33  1/3  per  cent 
of  the  entire  population  are  children  is 
enough  to  mark  the  race  as  a  dying  one. 
Among  657  children,  no  less  than  12 
cases  of  tuberculosis  were  found  and  3 
of  blindness.  Only  21  of  the  57  children 
appeared  to  be  in  really  robust  condition. 
Mortality  in  infancy  and  early  child- 
hood must  be  large,  for  only  43  per  cent 


of  the  children  of  the  younger  women 
had  survived  and  only  22.8  per  cent  of 
the  children  of  the  women  over  40. 

Ten  of  the  younger  women  or  27  per 
cent  have  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and 
of  the  older  women  24  per  cent,  making 
an  average  of  26  per  cent  for  the  women. 
There  were  no  less  than  10  cases  of 
blindness  among  the  women.  Of  the  51 
men,  15  had  tuberculosis.  The  larger 
tuberculosis  rate  in  this  report  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  in  this  village 
all  the  inhabitants  were  examined,  while 
Dr.  Krulish  was  able  to  examine  only 
those  who  presented  themselves  for 
medical  treatment. 


EDUCATION 


A 


PLAN    TO   STIMULATE    VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION 
IN  ALL  THE  STATES—  BY  WINTHROP  D.  LANE 


WITH  UNUSUAL  promptness  and 
economy  the  Commission  on  Vocational 
Education  appointed  early  this  year  by 
President  Wilson  completed  its  work  last 
month.  Its  bill  providing  federal  aid 
for  vocational  education  in  the  states  has 
been  introduced  into  both  branches  of 
Congress — into  the  House  by  Represen- 
tative Hughes,  of  Georgia,  and  into  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Hoke  Smith,  of 
•Georgia.  In  each  branch  it  has  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education. 
This  measure  is  the  constructive  outcome 
•of  the  commission's  work.  If  made  into 
law.  it  will  end  several  years'  effort  to 
accomplish  the  object  for  which  it 
stands.  In  a  supplementary  report  of 
many  chapters  the  commission  sum- 
marizes the  arguments  for  the  bill  and 
points  out  the  need  for  vocational  edu- 
cation in  the  country  at  large: 

The  two  large  aims  of  the  commis- 
sion's bill  are  to  extend  the  help  of  the 
federal  government  to  the  states  in  pro- 
viding vocational  education  and  in  train- 
ing persons  to  teach  it.  These  are  to 
be  attained  by  grants  of  money  and  by 
the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  to  work  with 
state  boards.  In  extending  the  help  of 
the  federal  government  the  desire  of  the 
commission  is  to  stimulate  rather  than 
to  support  vocational  education  in  the 
states. 

The  appropriations  of  the  bill  are  as 
foil' 

In    19!  5-16,   $500,000   for   salaries  of 
teachers   of    agricultural    subjects,    this 
sum  to  be  increased  at  the  rate  of  $250.- 
•000  annually  until  it  reaches  S2.000.000 
in  1921-22.  and  then  at  the  rate  of  $500.- 
•000  annually  until  it  reaches  $3,000,000 
in  1923-24.    Three  millions  are  to  be  ap- 
propriated    annually    thereafter.      This 
money  is  to  be  allotted  to  the  states  in 
•the  proportion  which  their  rural  popula- 
tions bear  to  the  total  rural  population 
•he  United  States. 

In  1915-16,  $500.000  for  salaries  of 
'teachers  of  trade  and  industrial  subjects, 
this  sum  to  be  increased  at  the  same  rate 

hat  for  teachers  of  agricultural 
jects.    This  money  is  to  be  allotted  to  the 
states  in  the  proportion  which  their  ur- 
ban populations  bear  to  the  total  urban 
population  of  the  United  States. 

In  1915-16.  $500.000  for  training  per- 

to  teach  agricultural,  trade,  indus- 

•  trial   and   home   economics  subjects:   in 

1916-17.  $700.000;  in  1917-18.  $900.000: 

in  1918-19.  and  annually  thereafter.  $1.- 

000.     This   is  to  be  allotted   to  the 

states  in  the  proportion  which  their  total 

populations  bear  to  the  total  population 

of  the  United  States. 

In  the  interests  of  the  smaller  states 
•it  is  provided  that  of  the  two  funds  for 


salaries  of  teachers  no  state  shall  receive 
less  than  $5,000  annually  prior  to  1922, 
nor  less  than  $10.000  annually  thereafter, 
and  that  of  the  fund  for  training  teach- 
ers no  state  shall  receive  less  than  $5,000 
annually  prior  to  1918,  nor  less  than  $10,- 
000  annually  thereafter. 

To  administer  these  funds  in  the  states 
each  legislature  is  required  to  designate 
or  create  a  state  board  of  not  fewer  than 
three  members.  The  exis(JAg  state  board 
of  education  may  be  so  designated. 

To  administer  the  act  for  the  United 
States  the  bill  creates  a  permanent  Fed- 
eral Board  for  Vocational  Education,  to 
consist  of  the  postmaster  general,  the 
secretary  of  the  interior,  the  secretary 
of  agriculture,  the  secretary  of  com- 
merce and  the  secretary  of  labor.  This 
board  is  to  elect  one  of  its  own  members 
chairman.  The  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion is  to  be  its  executive  officer. 

Co-operation  with  state  boards  is  to 


The  two  large  aims  of  the 
commission  s  bill  are  to  ex- 
tend the  hflp  of  the  federal 
government  to  the  states  in 
providing  vocational  educa- 
tion and  in  training  persons 
to  teach  it.  It  is  stimulation 
by  the  federal  government, 
not  support,  that  the  com- 
mission wants. 


be,  however,  only  one  of  the  duties  of 
the  federal  board.  It  is  to  act  as  a  cen- 
tral investigative  and  publicity  agent  in 
the  field  of  vocational  education.  The 
commission  early  agreed  upon  the  need 
for  such  a  body.  In  the  reports  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Bureau  of  Education 
there  is  much  material  of  value  to  the 
cause  of  voc.iti  rial  education.  But  the 
activities  in  this  field  of  these  depart- 
ments necessarily  lack  plan  and  are  with- 
out relation  to  each  other.  Moreover,  ex- 
cept for  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
culture.  Congress  has  not  supported 
this  service  liberally. 

Accordingly  the  new  board  is  to  be 
a  clearing  house  for  these  departments 
and  bureaus  in  making  studies  and  pub- 
lishing data.  The  board  may  conduct 
investigation^  of  its  own.  but  it  is  di- 
rected to  work  with  or  through  the  de- 
partments so  far  as  practicable.  This 
phase  of  its  work  must  include,  the  bill 
says,  "studies,  investigations  and  reports 
on  agriculture  and  agricultural  processes 


and  requirements  upon  agricultural 
workers;  trades,  industries,  and  appren- 
ticeships, trade  and  industrial  require- 
ments upon  industrial  workers,  and  clas- 
sification of  industrial  processes  and  pur- 
suits ;  commerce  and  commercial  pursuits 
and  requirements  upon  commercial  work- 
ers; home  processes  and  problems  and 
requirements  upon  home  workers;  and 
problems  of  administration  of  vocation- 
al schools  and  of  courses  of  study  and 
instruction  in  vocational  subjects."  To 
pay  for  investigations  and  maintain  its 
office,  the  board  is  granted  $200,000. 

Before  it  can  receive  federal  money, 
each  state  must  meet  certain  "conditions 
of  efficiency."  For  the  most  part  these 
are  left  to  be  determined  by  agreement 
between  .the  federal  board  and  state 
boards.  The  bill  itself  fixes  some  of 
them,  however. 

It  is  stipulated  that  the  controlling 
purpose  of  all  education  on  which  federal 
money  is  spent  must  be  to  "fit  for  use- 
ful employment."  It  must  also  be  of 
less  than  college  grade  and  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  persons  over  fourteen 
years  of  age  who  have  entered  upon,  01 
who  are  preparing  to  enter  upon,  farm 
work,  a  trade 'or  other  industrial  pur- 
suit. This  rules  out  so-called  prevoca- 
tional  instruction,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  not  to  fit  for  specific  employment  but 
rather  to  liven  the  traditional  elementary 
curriculum  with  touches  of  the  actual  en- 
vironment of  life. 

It  is  required  also  that  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  money  given  to  any  state 
for  trade  and  industrial  education  shall 
be  applied  to  part-time  classes  for  those 
who  have  already  entered  upon  employ- 
ment. Before  money  for  training  teach- 
ers can  be  received,  each  state  must  show 
that  such  training  will  be  given  only  to 
persons  who  have  had  "adequate  voca- 
tional experience  or  contact  in  the  line 
of  work  for  which  they  are  preparing 
themselves,"  or  who  are  acquiring  such 
experience  or  contact  as  a  part  of  their 
training. 

The  creation  of  the  commission  which 
framed  this  bill  came  as  the  result  of  six 
years'  efforts  to  secure  federal  aid  for 
vocational  education.  Under  the  leader- 
ship, first,  of  Representative  Davis,  of 
Minnesota,  and  later  of  Senators  Dolli- 
ver,  of  Iowa,  and  Page,  of  Vermont,  the 
struggle  progressed.  It  met  the  steady 
opposition  of  those  who  objected  to  such 
an  extension  of  federal  activity  as  well 
as  of  those  who  questioned  the  wisdom 
of  its  specific  purposes.  The  Page  bill' 
passed  the  Senate  at  the  last  Congress. 
\feanwhile  the  Lever  bill  which  granted 
federal  aid  to  extension  work  among 
farmers,  passed  the  House  and  the  two 
measures  died  in  joint  conference. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Lever  bill  at 
the  present  session,  and  its  signing  by  the 
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president,  Congress  authorized  the  crea- 
tion of  the  commission,  appropriating 
$15.000  for  its  work. 

The  president  appointed  the  members 
about  March  first.  The  commission  held 
its  first  meeting  April  2,  two  month's  be- 
fore the  date  set  by  Congress  for  its  final 
report-  Xot  only  did  it  complete  its  work 
in  the  allotted  time,  but  returned  nearly 
a  third  of  its  appropriation  unexpended. 
The  five  lay  members  of  the  commission 
went  to  Washington  and  there  gave  all 
of  their  time  for  two  months  to  its  work. 

Two  methods  of  getting  information 
were  adopted.  One  was  that  of  public 
hearings,  at  which  representatives  of  na- 
tional, educational,  labor  and  industrial 
bodies  and  organizations  of  farmers  ap- 
peared. The  other  was  the  use  of  ques- 
tionnaires. In  this  way  state  superin- 
tendents of  public  instruction,  564  su- 
perintendents of  cities  and  towns  over 
10,000,  five  county  superintendents  in 
each  state,  115  national  labor  organiza- 
tions and  120  employers  representing 
skilled,  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  occu- 
pations gave  their  assistance  to  the  com- 
mission. 

In -its  report  the  commission  declares 


that  of  more  than  25,000,000  workers  in 
agriculture  and  industry,  less  than  1  per 
cent  have  had  adequate  preparation  for 
their  jobs.  "As  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem confronting  the  nation,"  the  report 
continues,  "vocational  training  is  needed 
to  conserve  and  develop  our  natural  re- 
sources, to  prevent  waste  of  human  la- 
bor, to  provide  a  substitute  for  the  old 
apprenticeship,  to  increase  wage-earning 
power,  and  to  meet  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  trained  workers." 

The  commission  included  four  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  five  others,  as  fol- 
lows:  Senator  Hoke  Smith,  of  Georgia, 
chairman;  Senator  Carroll  S.  Page,  of 
Vermont ;  Representative  D.  H.  Hughes, 
of  Georgia :  Representative  S.  D.  Fess, 
of  Ohio:  John  A.  Lapp,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Legislative  Information,  In- 
dianapolis. Indiana :  Florence  M.  Mar- 
shall principal  of  the  Manhattan  Trade 
School.  Xew  York  city ;  Agnes  Nestor, 
president  of  the  International  Glove 
Workers'  Union,  Chicago;  Charles  A. 
Prosser,  secretary  of  the  National  So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Ed- 
ucation, New  York ;  Charles  A.  Wins- 
low,  Bureau  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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AN  FRANCISCO  AS  A 
TIONAL  COUNTER 


BARGAINER  AT  THE  EDUCA- 


IN  CALIFORNIA,  where  women 
vote,  they  also  help  to  get  the  facts  nec- 
essary to  an  intelligent  exercise  of  cit- 
izenship. A  vivid  picture  of  San  Fran- 
cisco bargaining  at  the  educational 
counter  has  been  drawn  by  a  group  of 
members  of  the  California  branch  of  the 
Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae. 

Their  report,  which  fills  nearly  100 
printed  pages,  and  is  based  on  the  re- 
searches of  an  experienced  investigator, 
first  undertakes  to  show  that  San  Fran- 
cisco is  a  poor  "spender"  on  schools.  It 
is  stated  that  "among  195  cities  of  over 
30.000  population  which  are  listed  in  the 
United  States  Census  report  on  the  fi- 
nancial statistics  of  cities  for  1912,  there 
are  only  five  which  spend  a  smaller  pro- 
portion for  schools  than  San  Francisco." 
This  expenditure  is  in  great  contrast  to 
the  fact  that  "San  Francisco  is  the  rich- 
est city,  per  capita,  of  the  eleven  princi- 
pal cities  of  the  nation",  and  the  fact  that 
during  the  last  six  years,  while  the  city's 
assessed  valuation  has  increased  45.2  per 
cent  and  the  tax  rate  for  all  purposes  has 
increased  55.4  per  cent,  the  increase  in 
the  school  budget  has  been  only  24.5  per 
cent. 

This  small  expenditure,  it  is  pointed 
out,  is  in  part  due  to  the  comparatively 
few  children  in  the  population.  San 
Francisco  is  declared  to  be  a  single  man's 
city — no  city  of  the  country  except  New- 
port, R.  I.,  having  so  small  a  proportion 
of  married  men.  Among  all  the  cities  in 
the  United  States  the  percentage  of  chil- 
dren under  15  years  of  age  is  27.3.  In 
San  Francisco  it  is  18.9. 

But  that  this  is  not  sufficient  justifica- 
tion for  spending  so  little  on  schools  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  her  per  capita 
cost  for  schools  San  Francisco  stands 
fifth  from  bottom  among  the  eighteen 
cities  over  300.000.  Moreover,  while 
Pittsburgh  is  spending  $2.65  for  supplies 
for  each  child  attending  school.  Los  An- 


geles $2.44,  Minneapolis  $1.44,  and  so  on, 
San  Francisco  is  spending  thirty-one 
cents. 

Actual  conditions  in  the  schools  are 
declared  to  reflect  this  niggardliness. 
Sanitation  is  not  up  to  standard.  One 
wash-basin  was  found  doing  duty  for 
648  boys  and  girls.  Eight  stalls  and 
three  small  troughs  provided  for  one 
school  housing  694  boys.  Twenty  sani- 
tary fixtures  in  another  met  the  needs 
of  1323  children. 

The  great  majority  of  the  school 
yards  are  declared  to  be  totally  inade- 
quate in  size,  lacking  in  play  provision 
and  with  bad  drainage.  No  decora- 
tions for  classrooms  have  been  provid- 
ed by  the  Board  of  Education.  Every- 
where there  is  stated  to  be  a  striking 
lack  of  maps,  globes,  reference  books 
and  other  teaching  materials.  One 
small  globe  was  found  meeting  the 
needs  of  613  pupils. 

The  evil  of  overcrowded  classes  is 
flagrant.  Of  the  985  classes  in  San 
Francisco  schools.  41  per  cent  have 
more  than  45  pupils  each. 

Progressive  features  in  education  al- 
ready firmly  entrenched  in  the  public 
school  systems  of  many  cities  are  un- 
known in  San  Francisco,  or  scarcely 
begun.  Among  these  are  kindergar- 
tens, vacation  schools,  physical  train- 
ing, school  gardens,  open-air  schools, 
school  lunches,  special  classes  for  de- 
fectives, trade  schools,  vocational  gui- 
dance, continuation  schools,  and  social 
use  of  school  houses. 

With  due  allowance  for  setbacks  in- 
cident to  earthquake  and  fire,  the  facts 
presented,  declares  the  report,  "war- 
rant the  assertion  that  San  Francisco 
has  been  busy  developing  herself  com- 
mercially and  industrially,  but  that 
while  she  has  been  increasing  her 
wealth  and  her  resources,  she  has  been 
neglecting  her  schools." 


Among  many  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  remedying  discovered  det\rt~. 
one  is  the  establishment  of  an  Efficien- 
cy and  Publicity  Bureau  in  the  school 
department,  "whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
collect  scientific  and  adequate  school 
data,  for  the  guidance  of  school  author- 
ities and  the  proper  information  of  the 
public."  If  this  be  done,  it  is  urg.nl. 
such  another  accumulation  of  bad 
things  will  be  impossible.  Ills  will  be 
discovered  as  soon  as  thev  exist. 
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NIVERSITY   OF  WISCONSIN 
UNDER  MICROSCOPE 


WHEN  THE  Wisconsin  State 
Board  of  Public  Affairs  was  continued 
by  the  last  legislature  it  was  directed 
to  extend  its  investigations  to  include 
the  state  university.  This  is  in  a  meas- 
ure subjecting  the  university  to  the 
same  treatment  which  it  has  advocated 
for  other  institutions,  having  even  re- 
leased many  of  its  own  faculty  for  in- 
vestigation of  departments  of  govern- 
ment in  Wisconsin  and  elsewhere. 

The  university  survey  is  now  going 
on  and  it  is  expected  that  the  report  of 
its  findings  will  be  published  late  this 
year.  Its  recommendations  are  required 
to  be  in  bill  form.  The  directors  of  the 
survey  are  A.  W.  Sanborn,  chairman, 
Williaiji  H.  Allen,  who  has  been  grant- 
ed a  leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose 
by  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research,  and  E.  C.  Branson. 

One  of  the  first  steps  of  the  board 
was  to  submit  to  the  people  of  the  state 
through  the  newspapers  a  list  of  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  by  the  survey, 
with  a  request  for  criticisms  and  addi- 
tions. Some  of  the  newspapers  have 
established  departments  called  "univer- 
sity forums"  in  which  the  questions  sub- 
mitted by  their  readers  are  printed. 

Each  member  of  the  university  facul- 
ty has  received  a  long  list  of  questions 
about  his  own  work  which  he  is  expect- 
ed to.  answer.  Many  of  these  bear  on 
the  technical  aspects  of  pedagogy  but 
the  wider  scope  of  the  inquiry  is  indi- 
cated by  such  questions  as  the  follow- 
ing: "Please  list  typical  or  most  grati- 
fying products  or  results  which  you 
wish  recorded  among  your  services  to 
productive  scholarship,  learning,  or 
business  or  social  progress  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Wisconsin  ought  to  understand 
and  remember." 

Another  question  is:  "State  in  what 
respects,  if  at  all,  each  of  your  courses 
is  different  from  what  it  would  be  if 
given  in  an  eastern  privately  supported 
institution,  that  is,  in  what  respects  it 
is  modified  as  a  result  of  your  analysis 
of  Wisconsin's  social,  industrial  and 
educational  conditions  and  needs  or 
your  study  of  the  students  who  are  in 
your  classes." 

MAKING  THE  MOVIES  EDUCATE 

Visual  instruction,  carried  on  by  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  extension  di- 
vision for  several  years  in  embryonic 
form,  has  become  so  important  as  to 
warrant  the  creation  of  a  special  bureau 
for  the  promotion  of  this  work.  William 
H.  Dudley,  formerly  of  the  department 
of  biology  in  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Plattsville,  Wis.,  heads  the  bureau. 
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Under  Mr.  Dudley's  charge  will  be 
the  formation  of  various  kinds  of  ex- 
hibits of  an  educational  nature  running 
all  the  way  from  ornithology  to  social 
center  development. 

"This  department,"  states  Mr.  Dudley, 
"has  b«en  established  for  two  purposes: 
to  make  a  thorough  and  systematic  study 
of  all  the  various  materials  that  may 
legitimately  be  employed  in  illustrative 
teaching,  or  in  instruction  through  the 
medium  of  the  eye;  and  to  devise  and 
organize  plans  for  placing  such  illustra- 
tive material  within  easy  and  constant 
reach  of  all  the  schools  and  other  social 
organizations  of  the  state." 

The  division  emphasizes  particularly 
the  vast  educational  possibilities  of  the 
motion  picture.  It  believes  that  this 
should  be  brought  into  regular  use  in 
all  departments  of  school  work  from 
the  grades  to  the  university. 

To  that  end  immediate  steps  will  be 
taken  to  provide  a  library  of  educa- 
tional films  to  lend  to  schools  and  social 
centers  throughout  the  state  wherever 
provision  in  the  way  of  machines,  etc. 
is  made  for  the  profitable  use  of  them. 

THE  SOCIAL  CENTER  IN  ST.  LOUIS 

A  three  years'  movement  to  secure 
the  free  use  of  public  school  buildings 
outside  of  school  hours  in  St.  Louis  has 
just  been  won  and  the  social  center  will 
soon  be  a  reality. 

In  the  past  no  association  could  use 
a  school-room  outside  of  school  hours 
without  the  payment  of  a  fee.  Under 
the  new  rules  of  the  Board  of  Education 
school-rooms  may  be  used  for  all  civic, 
recreation  and  educational  purposes  at 
any  time  of  the  year  without  any  charge 
whatever.  Fees  will  be  charged  only 
for  use  of  school-rooms  or  auditoriums 
for  amusements,  entertainment  or  "so- 
cial recreation,"  which  means  dancing. 
The  school-yards,  shower-baths  and 
play-rooms  may  also  be  used  free. 

Plans  are  now  being  made  for  the 
complete  organization  of  this  new  use 
of  the  schools  by  neighborhood  groups. 
It  is  expected  that  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion will  employ  a  supervisor  to  study 
the  different  types  of  use  needed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city  and  to  stimulate 
neighborhood  organizations  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  new  rules. 

PROGRESS  IN  COMPULSORY  EDUCATION 

Although  six  states — South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi 
and  Texas — are  still  without  compulsory 
school  attendance  laws,  and  four  others 
— Maryland,  Virginia,  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana — have  county  local  option  in 
the  matter,  there  has  been  progress  dur- 
ing the  past  decade.  Since  1905  eight 
states  have  adopted  such  laws. 

Meanwhile  the  old  arguments  against 
this  "encroachment  upon  individual  lib- 
erty" go  merrily  on.  A  knight  errant 
of  one  of  the  still  "black"  states,  who 
signs  himself  B.  F.  Harris,  writes  these 
•sentences  among  others  '.o  the  Dallas 
Morning  News : 

"I  am  opposed  to  any  form  of  com- 
pulsory school  law,  for  I  believe  I  have 
the  God-given  right  to  enjoy  the  pri- 
vacy and  sacredness  of  my  home  and 
select  the  hooks,  teachers  and  schools 
for  my  children,  and  so  strong  is  my 
belief  that  I  have  this  right  that  I  sold 


Fl'TL'RE   CITIZENS   OF   LACKAWANXA,    N.    Y. 

Eight  adjoining  houses,  furnished  by  the  Lackawanna  Steel  plant  and  provided 
with  heat  and  a  carctakjr  by  the  Board  of  Education,  serve  the  citizens  of  this 
community  of  15,000  «s*a  social  center.  Dancing  and  cooking  teachers  and  club 
leaders  arc  furnished  also  by  the  steel  plant.  Mothers'  meetings  are  held  in  the 
rooms  at  night. 


a  little  home  back  in  the  sunny  hills  of 
Tennessee  and  became  an  exile  for  lib- 
erty's sake,  and  I  thank  God  and  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence that  I  have  found  here  what  I 
want,  and  I  am  enjoying  it  immensely. 

"If  a  compulsory  school  law  were 
passed  in  Texas  what  would  the  major- 
ity of  the  tenants  do  when  cotton-chop- 
ping time  and  the  picking  season  arriv- 
ed? ...  They  would  have  to  pay  out 
a  good  portion  of  the  crop  to  get  it 
picked,  when  the  children  ought  to  be 
at  home  where  they  would  be  worth  so 
much  to  the  home.  .  .  . 

"I  am  educating  my  children  at  home. 
I  know  their  wants  and  needs  better 
than  any  state  or  individual.  They  are 
advancing  in  their  studies  as  rapidly  as 
many  children  are  in  the  free  schools. 
I  know  how  to  teach  them  and  I  am 
going  to  have  my  own  way  and  theirs 
about  it.  I  love  liberty." 

MIDICAL  INSPECTION 

Of  1,300  school  superintendents  in 
cities  between  2.500  and  30,000  popula- 
tion, replying  to  a  questionnaire  sub- 
mitted by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
F.ducation,  only  516  report  medical  in- 
spection. Of  these,  only  86  employ  a 
school  nurse. 

ADULT  ILLITERACY 

Nothing  less  than  the  elimination  of 
adult  illiteracy  in  the  United  States  is 
the  object  of  a  bill  now  before  the 
federal  House  of  Representatives.  The 
measure,  which  is  only  twenty-five  lines 
long,  calls  upon  the  commissioner  of 
education  to  "investigate  the  methods 
that  have  been  and  are  now  used  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States  and  in  foreign 
countries  in  teaching  illiterate  men  and 
women  to  read  and  write." 

It  further  calls  upon  him  to  "devise 
efficient  and  economic  methods  for 
teaching  adult  illiterates  and  men  and 
women  of  meager  education,  both  native 
and  foreign,"  and  to  "promote  plans  for 
the  elimination  of  illiteracy  and  the  ex- 
tension of  education  among  the  adult 
population,  and  co-operate  with  state, 
county,  district  and  municipal  education 


officers  and  others  in  putting  these  plans 
into  operation." 

Amounts  from  $15,000  to  $22,500  are 
to  be  appropriated  annually  till  1925  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

SOCIAL  WORK  EXPLAINED  TO  TEACHERS 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by 
Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Philadelphia,  to  give  social 
workers  of  that  city  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  problems  to  present  and 
prospective  teachers.  On  June  8  and  9 
the  graduating  class  of  the  Girls'  Nor- 
mal School  was  addressed  by  Mildred 
11.  Lane,  acting  secretary  of  the  Con- 
sumers' League;  Henry  J.  Gideon,  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Compulsory  Educa- 
tion; Bernard  J.  Newman,  secretary  of 
the  Housing  Commission  and  Paul  N. 
Furman,  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Child  Labor  Association. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  have  a 
similar  series  of  talks  before  the  School 
of  Pedagogy,  where  young  men  are 
studying  to  be  teachers.  The  talks,  it 
is  expected,  will  be  continued  next  fall, 
and  will  be  extended  to  include  public 
school  teachers. 

SCHOOL  CHILDREN  IN  BOSTON 

The  number  of  Boston  children,  be- 
tween fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of 
age,  attending  school  is  at  least  20  per 
cent  greater  than  has  been  heretofore 
estimated,  according  to  a  study  recently 
made  by  Supt.  F.  B.  Dyer  of  that 
city.  On  January  1,  1914,  there  were 
in  Boston  public  schools  13,509  chil- 
dren of  that  age;  in  Catholic  and  all 
other  parochial  schools,  1,705;  in  other 
schools,  1,278.  This  made  a  total  of 
16,492,  or  70.4  per  cent  of  the  estimated 
total  number  in  the  city. 

Superintendent  Dyer's  study  indicates 
also  that  the  new  child  labor  law  did 
not  augment  the  number  of  children  on 
the  street  as  much  as  has  been  declared. 
A  canvass  of  emlpoyers  showed  that  the 
law  threw  out  of  employment  890  chil- 
dren. At  the  same  time  there  has  been 
an  abnormal  increase  in  school  attend- 
ance this  year  of  801  children  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  years. 


Ideals   of  Life  and   Living 


By   a    Little   Italian   Girl 
and  an  Immigrant  Greek 


"What  kind  of  a  home  I  would  like  to 
have,"  was  the  text  set  for  composi* 
tions  in  one  of  the  classes  in  English  at 
Hull  House.  Among  the  papers  turned 
in  were  these  given  below. 


By  an  IMMIGRANT  GREEK 

IF  I  had  money  enough  (a  few  thousand 
dollars  would  be  sufficient)  I  would  go 
to  a  farm  somewhere  in  the  United  States 
and  I  would  stay  there  for  a  year  to  learn 
farming.  Then  I  would  go  directly  to  my 
native  country. 

When  I  should  go  there  I  would  make  some 
repairs  on  my  old  house  in  order  to  make  it 
more  comfortable,  then  I  would  by  more  land, 
conect  it  with  that  I  have  already  and  mak 
a  big  farm.  Then  I  would  have  some  people 
work  at  it,  and  I  would  teach  them  to  treat 
the  land  like  American  people  do. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  would  mount  my 
best  horse  and  accompanied  by  my  two  fauv- 
orite  dogs  I  would  go  to  the  farm,  wish  good 
morning  to  the  people,  give  advice  if  needed, 
say  something  about  this  or  that,  and  I  would 
go  and  have  a  look  at  the  cattle.  After  that 
I  would  go  to  the  nearest  town  on  business, 
on  rout  I  would  shot  a  few  hares  or  rabbits 
if  by  chance  they  would  be  discovered  by  my 
dogs. 

On  Sundays  and  holidays  in  winter  time 
after  church  I  would  invite  some  other  people 
to  my  house,  I  would  ask  them  to  sit  down 
around  my  ready  table.  At  that  time  the 
little  lambs  would  be  pulled  off  from  the  oven 
and  everybody  would  start  to  eate  and  drink. 
After  we  would  start  to  sing  and  dance, 
while  we  could  see  the  large  flaks  of  falling 
snow  through  the  windows  and  hear  the 
merry  sound  of  the  burning  woods. 

In  spring  and  summer  time  I  would  onco 
in  a  while  go  on  the  mountains,  then  I  would 


climb  on  the  top  of  a  landscape  [mountain 
peak].  There  I  would  stay  for  hours  look- 
ing at  the  splendid  panoram  which  would 
lay  before  my  eyes,  smell  the  delicious  odors 
of  the  gay  flours  and  breathe  deeply  the  pure 
breeze  of  the  mountains.  After  I  would 
come  down  again  and  if  I  was  tired  I  would 
saat  down  under  the  shade  of  an  old  tree  at 
the  edge  of  the  little  river,  and  while  my 
horse  would  peck  here  and  there  some  mouth- 
fuls  of  fresh  grass,  and  my  dogs  would  lay 
down  looking  at  me,  I  would  enjoy  the  joy- 
ful and  happy  singing  of  the  birds.  This  is 
only  part  of  my  edeal  home  and  edeal  life 
and  that  is  what  I  am  always  dreaming. 
May  God  let  the  dream  be  a  reality. 


By  CARMELLA  GUSTAFERORE 

T  SHOULD  like  to  have  a  nice  looking 
house  with  a  garden  like  I  had  it  at  my 
old  home  in  Italy.  I  would  like  to  have  a 
nice  educated  house  and  I  like  to  have  all  the 
things  that  I  have  not  got  in  my  house.  I 
would  like  to  have  a  piano,  a  parlor  and  a 
room  full  of  flowers.  I  would  like  to  have  a 
empty  room  in  my  house  so  that  I  could  fix 
it  into  a  stage  so  that  my  friends  and  I  could 
have  acting.  We  have  made  customs  all 
ready,  we  played  once  and  all  our  friends 
came  to  see  it  so  that  we  made  fifty  cents  and 
we  were  happy  after  that.  I  would  like  to 
have  a  back  yard  with  a  swing  in  it  and  a 
sink,  and  a  large  tree  with  branches  that  I 
would  seat  on  the  bench  and  read  in  the  sum- 
mer. 
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J  T  is  the  social  work  done  in  the 
larger  cities  that  has  in  the  past 
chiefly  attracted  attention ;  but  more  and 
more  it  has  come  to  be  realized  that  not 
only  New  York,  Chicago,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco have  their  social  problems,  but  that 
the  smaller  cities  and  communities  of  the 
country  present  a  field  no  less  important. 

It  has  come  to  be  recognized,  too, 
that  the  best  social  workers,  as  well  as 
the  best  lawyers,  not  infrequently  come 
from  the  smaller  communities. 

The  twentieth  anniversary  of  Whit- 
tier  House  in  Jersey  City  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  not  only  is  Jersey  City 
the  home  of  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  settlement  houses,  but  Whitticr 
House  is  also  one  of  the  oldest. 

When  Cornelia  F.  Bradford  began 
her  work  in  the  First  Ward  of  Jersey 
she  was  better  equipped  in  training 
and  in  spirit  than  in  material  goods  for 
the  work  which  she  was  to  do.  The  ma- 
terial equipment  consisted  of  a  guarantee 
of  a  year's  rent,  three  articles  of  fur- 
niture, and  a  ten  dollar  bill.  Today 
Whittier  House  has  two  large  buildings, 
well  equipped  for  their  work  and  free 
from  debt. 

Although  Jersey  City  was  an  entirely 
new  field.  Miss  Bradford  had  prepared 
herself  for  social  work  by  living  in  the 
East  End  of  London,  and  by  some 
months  spent  at  Hull  House;  but,  chief- 
ly, her  equipment  consisted  of  a  daunt- 
less spirit,  common  sense,  sympathy,  and 
an  insight  into  the  needs  and  the  latent 
powers  of  the  people  about  her. 

Her  work  has  been  chiefly  in  two  di- 
rections, the  one  creating  organizations 
or  working  with  those  already  in  exist- 
ence that  were  necessary  as  part  of  the 
social  machinery.  Miss  Bradford  has 
been  always  a  co-operator;  a  member  of 
various  state  boards;  an  influential  fac- 
n  preparing  and  passing  needed 
legislation ;  and  for  several  years  the 
only  woman  member  of  the  Jersey  City 
notion. 

A  huge  map  at  the  rear  of  the  room 
on  the  occasion  of  the  testimonial  dinner 
given  recently  to  Miss  Bradford  showed 
the  now  flourishing  organizations  which 
had  grown  out  of  the  little  work  that  had 
begun  twenty  years  before ;  and  perhaps 
the  most  important  result  of  the  work  at 
Whittier  House,  although  it  can  never 
lend  itself  to  measurement  or  calculation, 
is  the  power  which  its  headworker  has 
to  a  great  degree — that  power  which 
every  social  worker  must  have  to 
some  degree  in  order  to  achieve  the  fin- 
e«t  results.  It  is  a  kind  of  clairvoyancy 
which  makes  the  possessor  see  through 
the  rags  and  dirt,  just  as  through  the 
frippery  and  fashion,  and  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  fine  life  that  the  rags  or  fashion 
hide*. 

There  is  real  democracy  at  Whittier 
House ;  and  there  is,  too.  real  efficient 
»«rvice.  One  of  the  young  men  who 


COtNEUA    F.    BBADFOBD 

Founder  and  for  10  years  headworker 
of  Whittier  House,  Jersey  City 

spoke  of.  Whittier  House  called  it  his 
.Alma  Mater;  and  those  who  heard  him 
recognized  that  he  had  not  only  gradu- 
ated into  a  successful  business  life  but 
he  had  been  helped  into  a  real  social 
relationship  to  the  people  of  his  city. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  settlements 
to  have  graduations.  Perhaps  no  one 
ever  succeeds  in  achieving  a  perfect  so- 
cial relationship;  but  it  is  work  towards 
a  better  relationship  that  is  distinctly 
the  settlement's  function,  for  it  must  re- 
gard the  people  of  its  neighborhood  not 
only  as  the  objects  of  philanthropy  and 
social  service,  but  also  as  a  source  from 
which  fine  social  and  civic  work  can 
come. 


ALLEN    T.    BURNS 

Who  is  to  be  director  of  the  Cleveland 
social  survey 


The  duty  of  changing  and  improving 
a  neighborhood  belongs  to  those  living 
in  it  more  than  it  belongs  to  anyone  else, 
and  the  best  and  finest  way  to  change  a 
neighborhood  is  to  set  the  people  who 
compose  it  working  towards  that  end. 

But  the  neighborhood  is  not  only  a 
charge  upon  the  citizens  who  compose 
it,  but  also  on  the  entire  community ;  and 
this  lesson  Miss  Bradford,  too,  has 
taught.  Jersey  City  used  to  be  ashamed 
of  its  First  Ward  without  recognizing 
that  the  bad  sewerage  and  the  bad 
houses  were  the  result  of  bad  citizen- 
ship throughout  the  entire  city;  and  if 
Jersey  City  has  not  learned  this  lesson 
in  all  its  completeness,  like  all  the  other 
cities  of  the  United  States,  it  is  begin- 
ning to  realize  it;  and  it  is  such  social 
workers  as  Miss  Bradford  who  have 
brought  to  light  the  situation  and  helped 
to  find  the  remedies.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  her  city  and  her  state  are  proud 
of  her. 

The  great  dinner  given  to  Miss  Brad- 
ford on  the  twentieth  anniversary  was 
therefore  an  occasion  of  real  importance. 
The  governor  of  the  state,  the  mayor  of 
the  city,  and  other  officials  were  pres- 
ent; and  it  was  possible  to  note  the  ef- 
fect which  social  work  had  had  on  po- 
litical life. 

The  atmosphere  of  a  testimonial  din- 
ner is  often  much  like  that  of  a  funeral, 
but  on  this  occasion  the  sense  of  a  good 
work  done  was  secondary  to  the  sense 
of  the  fine  things  that  were  yet  to  be 
accomplished,  f 

A  fund  has  been  created,  to  be  known 
U  the  Cornelia  F.  Bradford  Endowment; 
and  Miss  Bradford's  girls  and  boys,  and 
the  city  in  which  she  works,  have  been 
so  deeply  touched  by  the  power  of  her 
purposes,  that  there  was  during  the  even- 
ing chiefly  a  sense  of  the  fine  things  yet 
to  be. 

JOHN  L.  ELLIOTT. 

A  LLEN  T.  BURNS,  for  five  years 
secretary  of  the  Pittsburgh  Civic 
i  '>mmi<sion,  is  to  be  the  director  of  the 
(  Icveland  social  survey.  Made  under 
the  auspices  of  a  committee  of  five  rep- 
ri-^ntative  citizens,  financed  by  the 
Cleveland  Foundation  and  planned  as  a 
five-year  job,  the  Cleveland  survey 
promises  to  be  the  most  ambitious  and 
thorough  social  stock-taking  yet  at- 
tempted. 

Mr.  Burns  will  begin  his  work  in  the 
fall,  making  first  a  brief  preliminary 
study  of  general  conditions  with  a  view 
to  deciding  the  main  lines  of  investiga- 
tion to  be  followed  later. 

When  in  1909  Mr.  Burns  went  to 
Pittsburgh  as  secretary  of  the  Civic 
Commission,  he  carried  with  him  ex- 
perience in  industrial  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work 
in  Chicago  and  as  assistant  warden  of 
(  hicago  Commons.  In  five  years  he 
lias  made  his  influence  felt  in  a  score  of 
fields  of  social,  civic  and  political  ac- 
tivity in  western  Pennsylvania. 

The  commission  early  laid  the  ele- 
ments of  a  city  plan  before  Pittsburgh 
in  a  comprehensive  report  of  thorough- 
fares by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted;  and 
enlisted  the  city  administration  in  com- 
missioning Bion  J.  Arnold  in  making 
an  intensive  study  of  traction  develop- 
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ment.  It  has  co-operated  in  move- 
ments for  revolutionizing  the  tax  sys- 
tem, for  a  new  charter,  for  budgetary 
and  administrative  efficiency  in  the  mu- 
nicipal departments,  for  adequate  hous- 
ing laws  and  health  code. 

During  the  past  year,  as  secretary  of 
the  Progressive  Club,  Mr.  Burns  has 
been  active  in  directing  political  move- 
ments toward  bringing  these  new  agen- 
cies of  government  into  the  hands  of 
the  people.  Through  the  Hungry  Club, 
and  other  centers  of  acquaintance  and 
discussion,  he  has  been  among  the  fore- 
most of  the  younger  men  who  have 
made  the  open  discussion  of  public  af- 
fairs a  quickening  leaven  in  Pittsburgh's 
municipal  life. 

JJ  ESSIE  A.  McCLENAHAN  has  re- 
signed as  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Associated  Charities  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  to  accept  a  place  with  the  State 
University  at  Iowa  City.  She  is  to  be 
connected  with  the  social  service  work 
of  the  Extension  Division. 

Miss  McClenahan,  who  is  a  graduate 
of  Drake  University  and  the  New  York 
School  of  Philanthropy,  has  been  with 
the  Des  Moines  Associated  Charities  for 
about  five  years  following  one  year  with 
the  Cleveland  Associated  Charities.  She 
was  called  to  Grinnell  in  1912  to  make 
the  survey  of  social  conditions  which  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  the  So- 
cial Service  League,  one  of  the  few 
charity  organization  societies  organical- 
ly linked  with  public  relief  work.  In 
1913  she  was  one  of  the  Red  Cross  work- 
ers at  Dayton. 

F)R.  THOMAS  SPEES  CARRING- 
TON,  for  five  years  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tubercu- 
losis, has  resigned.  Dr.  Carrington's  con- 
tributions to  the  tuberculosis  campaign 
were  largely  in  the  field  of  hospital  and 
sanatorium  construction,  where  his  work 
has  done  much  to  standardize  the  types 
of  buildings  being  used  in  such  institu- 
tions. He  is  the  author  of  Tuberculosis 
Hospital  and  Sanatorium  Construction, 
and  Fresh  Air  and  How  to  Use  It.  Dur- 
ing this  summer  he  will  be  in  Alaska 
with  a  sanitary  expedition  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Q  N  July  1,  Dr.  C.  Irving  Fisher,  for 
twenty-three  years  superintendent 
of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York 
city,  retired  from  active  service. 

Dr.  Fisher  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
Medical  School,  of  the  class  of  70.  He 
was  connected  with  the  quarantine  de- 
partment of  the  city  of  Boston  as  assist- 
ant and  as  port  physician  until  1875. 
Eight  years  of  private  practice  followed ; 
then  eight  years  as  superintendent  of 
the  State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury. 

Dr.  Fisher  has  remained  loyal  to  his 
New  England  affiliations,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  So- 
ciety since  1872.  and  a  counselor  of  the 
same  society  since  1891.  He  has  writ- 
ten on  hospital  administration. 

His  successor  is  Dr.  C.  H.  Young, 
former  assistant  superintendent  at  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital. 


THE   LADY    UMPIRE  OF   CHARITY   BASEBALL 

JESSAMINE  S.  WHITNEY,  field 
secretary  of  the  tuberculosis  forces 
in  Georgia,  was  official  umpire  in  the 
ball  games  played  at  Memphis  during 
the  National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction.  The  Philadelphia  "Mor- 
ons," mostly  executives  of  social  agen- 
cies, beat  both  the  All-Southerners  and 
the  Memphis  Giants,  including  Jimmy 
Kranz  and  two  of  his  socialized  police- 
men. The  large  figure  in  the  foreground 
is  Pat  Witherbee,  captain  and  pitcher 
of  the  Morons.  Photo  by  Flanagan, 
M.D.,  of  the  Virginia  Board  of  Health. 


HE  New  Jersey  Housing  Associa- 
tion has  engaged  W.  Lane  Shan- 
non to  become  its  executive  secretary 
beginning  August  1.  Mr.  Shannon  is 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  of  the  Philadelphia  Training 
School  for  Social  Work. 


He  entered  social  work  in  1912  as  an  in- 
spector, later  became  chief  inspector  and 
assistant  secretary,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Housing  Commission.  His  work  as  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  New  Jersey 
Housing  Association  follows  a  year's 
service  on  its  board  of  directors.  The 
association  plans  an  energetic  campaign 
through  surveys  of  conditions,  illustrat- 
ed lectures  and  the  organization  of  local 
committees. 


ALEXANDER  FLEISCHER,  form- 
erly assistant  secretary  of  the 
Public  Charities  Association  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  resigned  that  position  to  ac- 
cept one  with  Lee  K.  Frankel  in  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
in  New  York  city.  His  work  will  be  in 
the  department  of  public  health. 

Mr.  Fleischer  was  associated  with  the 
Public  Charities  Association  from  its 
inception  in  1912,  and  did  effective  work 
as  its  representative  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Pennsylvania  state  legislature  in 
aid  of  progressive  social  legislation. 
Some  of  the  more  important  accomplish- 
ments of  the  session  were  the  appropria- 
tions for  establishing  the  State  Village 
for  Feeble-minded  Women  of  Child- 
Bearing  Age,  the  Woman's  Reforma- 
tory, and  the  Inebriate  Colony. 


W.   LANE   SHANNON 

Executive   secretary   New  Jersey   Housing 
Association 


O  N  June  1,  John  R.  Howard,  Jr.,  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  superintend- 
ent of  the  New  York  Orthopaedic  Dis- 
pensary and  Hospital  at  White  Plains. 
Mr.  Howard  entered  social  work  as 
headworker  of  Welcome  Hall  Settle- 
ment in  Buffalo  after  leaving  Harvard 
in  1904.  While  in  Buffalo  he  was  con- 
spicuous in  many  community  movements, 
one  of  the  growing  list  of  social 
workers  who  have  carried  into  their  own 
careers  the  spirit  and  influence  of  Fred- 
eric Almy. 

In  1909,  Mr.  Howard  became  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Starr  Center 
in  Philadelphia,  leaving  in  1910  to 
become  the  general  secretary  of  the 
Thomas  Thompson  Trust  in  Boston.  In 
this  capacity  he  had  a  wide  experience, 
particularly  with  the  problems  of  the 
small  community.  During  this  time  the 
Thomas  Thompson  Trust  has  made  some 
significant  contributions  to  social  work 
especially  in  the  field  of  sickness.  Mr. 
Howard  conducted  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing study  in  Buffalo  in  1907-8,  the  re- 
sults of  which  were  later  incorporated 
in  Chapin's  volume  on  Standard  of  Liv- 
ing, published  by  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation. 


ROBERT  C.  POWELL  has  been  ap- 
pointed executive  secretary  of  the 
Maryland  Association  for  the  Prevention 
and  Relief  of  Tuberculosis,  succeeding 
H.  Wirt  Steele.  Mr.  Powell  is  a  new- 
comer in  social  work.  After  his  gradua- 
tion from  Amherst,  he  was  engaged  for 
several  years  in  the  advertising  business. 
Last  fall  he  entered  the  tuberculosis  field, 
working  with  the  New  York  City  Com- 
mittee on  the  Prevention  of  Tubercu- 
losis in  the  management  of  their  Red 
Cross  seal  sale. 
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JOTTINGS 


duction  and  summary.  Prepared  by  Mabel 
Parker  Huddleston,  chairman.  Commit- 
tee on  Education  of  the  Association  of 


Collegiate  Alumnae.  Price  10  cents  of 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Huddleston,  145  West  78th 
street,  New  York  city. 


JOHN'S  WIFE 

At  the  last  New  York  City  Conference 
of  Charities,  Bolton  Hall  told  a  story  to 
illustrate  a  single-taxer's  idea  of  how 
charity  workers  find  work  for  the  un- 
employed— by  taking  a  job  away  from 
one  man  and  giving  it  to  another. 

The  story  was  of  a  boy,  a  little  wild, 
whose  father  said  to  him: 

"John,  it  is  time  you  were  settling 
down  and  taking  a  wife." 

"Why  so  it  is,  father,"  answered  John. 
"Whose  wife  shall  I  take?" 


RECENT  PAMPHLETS 

Co-operative  Credit :  a  Selected  Biblio- 
graphy. Bulletin  No.  5  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  Library,  New  York 
city. 

List  of  books  for  Township  Libraries 
in  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  By  C.  P. 
Cary,  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  Madison,  Wis. 

The  Real  Snag  in  Social  Center  Ex- 
tension. By  Clarence  Arthur  Perry. 
Department  of  Recreation,  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  New  York  city.  Price  5 
cents. 

Proceedings  Fourth  International  Con- 
gress on  School  Hygiene,  Buffalo,  1913. 
Price  $6.  May  be  secured  by  addressing 
Thomas  A.  Story,  secretary,  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York. 

Sources  of  Information  on  Recreation 
by  Lee  F.  Hanmer  and  Howard  R. 
Knight.  Department  of  Recreation, 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22d 
Street,  New  York.  Price  10  cents. 

Eugenics  and  Social  Welfare,  a  bibli- 
ography of  eugenics  and  related  subjects 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Analysis  and 
Investigation  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  the  Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Family  and  Marriage,  an  analyti- 
cal reference  syllabus,  by  George  Elliott 
Howard,  professor  of  political  science 
and  sociology.  Published  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  Lincoln.  Price  75 
cents. 

The  Commission  Plan  and  Commis- 
sion-manager Plan  of  Municipal  Govern- 
ment ;  an  analytical  study  by  a  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Municipal  League, 
N'orth  American  Building,  Philadelphia. 
Five  cents  a  copy;  $15  a  thousand. 

A  Guide  and  Index  to  Plays,  Festivals 
and  Masques,  for  use  in  schools,  clubs 
and  neighborhood  centers.  Compiled  by 
Katharine  Lord,  Alice  Minnie  Herts 
Heniger  and  Howard  Broadstreet  for 
the  Arts  and  Festivals  Committee  of  the 
Association  of  Neighborhood  Workers. 
Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York  city. 

A  List  of  Private  and  Semi-private 
Agencies  Providing  Summer  Recreation 
or  Instruction  for  Children  of  School 
Age  within  New  York  city,  with  intro- 
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JULY  AND  AUGUST  CONFERENCES 

HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION,  American.  St.  Paul, 
Minn..  August  ->5-28.  Sec'y,  Dr.  H.  A. 
Boyce.  Kingston  General  Hospital.  King- 
ston, Ontario. 

RI-RAL  LIFE  CONFERENCE.  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege, Ames,  la  .  July  7-19.  Further  in- 
formation may  l>e  secured  by  addressing 
Dean  Charles  1  £nes,  la. 

TOWN  PLAN xiv ..  Summer  School  of. 
I  rmcrsity  of  London.  August  1-15,  1914. 
Joint  Sec'y.  J  S.  Rathbone.  Fitzalan 
House,  Church  lind,  Finchley.  London,  N. 

LATER   Ml  I  I  INGS 
INTKRXATIONAL 

CHILDREN'S  \\  International     Con- 

gress for.  Amsterdam.  Netherlands,  1914. 
President.  Dr  Treub,  Huygenstratt  104, 
Amsterdam,  Holland. 

-TIAN  Cm/F.s<Hir  CONFERENCE,  Third 
World's.  First  week  in  July.  191«.  Sec'y, 
Rev.  T.  D.  Edgar,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

DISEASES  or  OCCUPATION,  Third  Interna- 
tional Congress  .>n.  Vienna.  September 
21-26.  1914.  Sec'y,  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton, 
Hull  House,  Chicago. 

F.NICS  CONGRESS.    International.       New 
York  City.    About  September  80,  1915. 

HOME  EDUCATION.  Fourth  International 
Congress  on.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Septem- 
ber »-».  Gen.  Sec'y,  Mrs.  J.  Scott 
Anderson,  Torrcsdale,  Phila.,  Pa. 

LABOR  LEGISLATION.  International  Associa- 
tion for.  Berne.  Switzerland,  September 
1'  17.  American  Sec'y,  John  B.  Andrews, 
131  East  23d  Street,  New  York. 

PIISON  CONI.RFS-  Quinquennial.  London, 
England.  July  2(5.  1915.  Sec'y,  F.  Simon 
Van  der  Aa,  Groningen,  Holland. 

SOCIAL  WORK  AND  SERVICE,  International 
Congress  on.  State,  Municipal  and  Vol- 
untary. University  of  London,  South 
Kensington.  May  30-Jnne  5,  1915.  Acting 
Sec'y.  D.  R.  Sharpe.  Denison  House, 
Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  London,  S.  W. 

I '-.KMrf.iiYMF.ST.  International  Association 
on.  Paris,  September  1&-19.  American 
Sec'y.  John  I'.  Andrews,  131  East  23d 
Street.  New  York. 

NATIONAL 

'•RAL       DfVKLOfMENT    AND    EoUCA- 

OF    AMI  VKERS'  ASSOCIA- 

TION. Committee  oHT"~'  Fourth  Annual 
Conference.  Chicago,  September,  1914. 
Sec'y,  B.  F.  Harris,  Champaign,  III. 

CATHOLIC  CHARITIK-.  National  Conference 
of.  Washington.  I).  C,  September  2O-23. 
Sec'y.  Rev.  Or  William  J.  Kerby,  Cath- 
olic University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CATHOLIC  FRATF.RNAL  INSURANCE  SOCIETIES, 
Conference  of  Held  in  conjunction  with 
American  Federation*"^  Catholic  Socie- 
ties. 

CATHOLIC  SOCIAL  RF.FORM  MOVEMENT,  Con- 
ference of.  Held  in  conjunction  with 
American  Federation  of  Catholic  So- 
cieties. 

CATHOLIC  SOCIETIES,  American  Federation 
of.  Baltimore,  Md.,  September  27-50, 


1914.  Sec'y,  Peter  E.  Dietz,  43  University 
Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE,  National.  Fifteenth 
Annual  Meeting.  Washington,  D.  C., 
December  10-11,  1914.  Gen.  Sec'y,  Mrs. 
Florence  Kelley,  106  E.  19th  Street,  New 
York. 

CRIMINAL  LAW  AND  CRIMINOLOGY,  American 
Institute  of.  Washington,  D.  C,  October 
20-22.  Sec'y,  Henry  Winthrop  Ballan- 
tine.  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wis. 

HOUSING  ASSOCIATION,  National.  Minneap- 
olis. Minn..  October  21-23,  1914.  Sec'y, 
Lawrence  Veiller,  105  East  22nd  Street, 
New  York. 

HUMANE  ASSOCIATION,  American,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  October  5-8.  Sec'y,  Nathaniel 
J.  Walker.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION,  National  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of.  Richmond,  Va.,  week 
beginning  December  7,  1914  Sec'y,  C.  A. 
Prosser,  140  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 
City. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAFEST,  National  Council  for. 
Chicago,  October  20-22.  Sec'y,  W.  H. 
Cameron,  c/o  Continental  and  Commer- 
cial National  Bank,  Chicago. 

INFANT  MORTALITY,  American  Association 
for  Study  and  Prevention  of.  Fifth  An- 
nual Meeting.  Boston,  Mass.,  November 
12-14,  1914.  Exec.  Sec'y,  Miss  Gertrude 
B.  Knipp,  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

JEWISH  WOMEN,  Council  of.  Seventh  Tri- 
ennial. New  Orleans,  La.,  December, 
1914.  Exec.  Sec'y,  Miss  Sadie  American, 
448  Central  Park  West,  New  York. 

MUNICIPAL  IMPROVEMENT,  American  So- 
ciety of.  Boston,  Mass.,  October  6-9. 
Sec'y,  Charles  C.  Brown,  Wulsin  Build- 
ing, Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE,  National.  Baltimore, 
Md..  November  17-21,  1914.  Sec'y,  Clin- 
ton Rogers  Woodruff,  North  American 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PRISON  ASSOCIATION,  American.  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  October  3-8.  Sec'y,  Joseph  P. 
Byers,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION,  American. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  November  30  to  De- 
cember 5,  1914.  Sec'y,  Prof.  S.  M.  C-unn, 
755  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  American  Asso- 
ciation of.  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  1915. 
Sec'y,  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  911  Frank- 
lin Avenue,  Columbus,  O. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Canadian  Con- 
ference of.  Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting. 
Toronto,  September  16-18.  Gen.  Sec'y, 
Arthur  H.  Burnett,  City  Hall,  Toronto. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Indiana  State 
Conference  of.  Madison,  Ind.,  October 
17-20,  1914.  Sec'y,  A.  W.  Butler,  93  State 
House,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Iowa  State 
Conference  of.  Fort  Dodge,  la.,  Novera- 
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her    17-19.     S«c'y,    P.    S.    Pierce.    State 
University,  Iowa  City,  la. 

CHAKITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS,  Maine  State 
Conference  of.  Eighth  annual  meeting. 
Bangor.  Me.,  October  20-21.  1914.  Sec'y, 
James  F.  Bagley,  Augusta,  Me. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Maryland  State 
Conference  of.  Easton,  Md.,  November, 
1SU4.  S«c'y,  Win.  H.  Davenport,  514 
Garrett  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Minnesota  State 
Conference  of.  Bemidji,  Minn..  Septem- 
ber 26-29,  1914.  Sec'y,  Otto  W.  Davis, 
Civic  &  Commerce  Ass'n,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

CHAKITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Missouri  State 
Conference  of.  Springfield,  Mo.,  Novem- 
ber 1-3,  1914.  Sec'y,  Oscar  Leonard,  901 
Carr  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  New  York 
State  Conference  of.  Utica.  N.  Y.,  No- 
vember 17-19.  Sec'y,  R.  W.  Wallace, 
Box  17,  The  Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Ohio  State  Con- 
ference of.  24th  annual  conference.  Co- 
lumbus, O.,  October  21-23,  1914.  Sec'y, 
H.  H.  Shirer,  1010  Hartman  Building, 
Columbus,  O. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Pennsylvania 
State  Conference  of.  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
November  17-19.  Sec'y.  James  Struthers 
Heberling,  Redington,  Pa. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS,  Texas  State 
Conference  of.  San  Antonio,  Texas,  No- 
vember 15-17,  1914.  Sec'y,  R.  J.  Newton, 
State  Capitol,  Austin,  Texas. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS,  Virginia  State 
Conference  of.  Bristol,  Va.,  Fall  of  1914. 
Sec'y,  Joseph  T.  Mastin,  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections,  Richmond,  Va. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Wisconsin  State 
Conference  of.  Racine,  Wis.,  September 
29-October  2.  Sec'y,  J.  L.  Gillin,  Madi- 
son, Wis. 

CHARITIES,  Massachusetts  State  Conference 
of.  Boston,  Mass.,  November  10-12. 
Sec'y,  Parker  B.  Field,  279  Tremont 
Street,  Boston.  Mass. 

FXHIBITIONS 

INTERNATIONAL 

Civic  EXHIBITION.  Linenhall  Buildings, 
Dublin,  Ireland,  July-August,  1914. 

GERMAN  ARTISANS'  EXPOSITION.  Cologne, 
May-October,  1914. 

HYGIENE,  Exposition  of.  Stuttgart,  Ger- 
many. Middle  of  May  to  end  of  Octo- 
ber, 1914. 

PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Gal.,  February  20-December  4,  1915. 
Social  Economy  Department — Alvin  E. 
Pope,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PANAMA-CALIFORNIA  EXPOSITION,  San  Die- 
go,   Cal.,    January    1-December    31,    1915. 

Director  of  Exhibits,  E.  L.  Hewett,  San 

Diego,  Cal. 

URBAN  EXPOSITION.  International.  Lyons, 
France.  May  1-November  1,  1914.  Gen- 
err.l  Director,  Dr.  Jules  Courmont,  Hotel 
de  Ville,  Lyons,  France. 

NATIONAL 

SOUTHERN  HEALTH  EXHIBITION,  with  Amer- 
ican Public  Health  Association  conven- 
tion, Jacksonville,  Fla.,  November  30  to 
December  5. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL 

COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITION, 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York  city. 
September  5-26.  Information  may  be  se- 
cured by  addressing  F.  J.  Oppenheimer, 
500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


INFORMATION  DESK 

The  following  national  bodies  will  gladly  and  freely  supply  information  and  advise  reading  on  the  subjects 
named  by  each  and  on  related  subjects.  Members  are  kept  closely  in  touch  with  the  work  which  each  organi- 
zation is  doing,  but  membership  is  not  required  of  those  seeking  information.  Correspondence  is  invited.  Always 
enclose  postage  for  reply. 


Children 


/'""'HILD  LABOR — National  Child  Labor  Com- 
l.  ml  t  tee,  105  East  2'li\  St.,  New  York.  Owen 
U.  Lovejoy,  Sec'y.  '25  State  Branches. 
Where  does  your  state  stand?  How  can  you 
help?  List  of  pamphlets  and  reports  free. 
Membership  fee  nominal. 


CHILD  HELPING— Department     of    Child- 
Helping,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,    I'M   Ka-t 
22d  St.,  New  York.     Correspondence,  print- 
ed matter  and  counsel   relative   to   institutions 
for    children,    child    placing,    infant    mortality 
care  of  crippled  children,  Juvenile  Courts,  etc. 


CHILD    WELFARE    EXHIBITS —  National 
Child    Welfare    Exhibition   Committee,    200 
Fifth  ave.,  New  York,  Charles  F.  Powlison. 
Gen.    Sec'y,    Anna    Louise    Strong,    Director    or 
Exhibits.     Bulletins   covering   Results,    Organi- 
zation,  Cost,   Construction,   etc.,   of  Child    Wel- 
fare Exhibits.     Will  assist  cities  in  organization 
and  direction.     Exhibit  material  to  loan. 


CONSERVATION    OF    INFANT     LIFE 
American  Assoc.  for  Study  and  Prevention 
of   Infant   Mortality.      1211    Cathedral    St., 
Baltimore.      Gertrude    B.    Knlpp,    Exec.    Sec'y. 
Literature    on    request.      Traveling    Exhibit. 

Urges  prenatal  instruction;  adequate  obstet- 
rical care;  birth  registration  ;  maternal  nursing; 
infant  welfare  consultations. 


Health 


SCHOOL  HYGIENE  —American  School   Hy- 
giene   Association.      1'res.,    Dr.    Henry    M. 
Bracken,  Chairman  State  Board  of  Health, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.     Sec'y.,  Thomas  A.  Storey,  M.D., 
College  of  the  City  of  Xe\v  York,  New  York. 
Yearly   congresses  and   proceedings. 


MENTAL  HYGIENE— National    Committee 
for    Mental    Hygiene,    50    Union    Square, 
New   York  City,  Clifford  W.  Beers,   Sec'y. 
Write    for    pamphlets   on    mental    hygiene,    pre- 
vention of   insanity,  care  of  insane,  social  ser- 
vice in  mental  hygiene.  State  Societies  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH-Amerlcan  Public  Health 
Association,  P  r  e  s.,  Wm.  C.  Wood- 
ward, Washington ;  Sec'y,  S.  M.  Gunn, 
Boston.  Founded  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
the  cause  of  public  health  and  prevention  of 
disease.  Five  sections:  Laboratory,  Vital 
Statistics,  Municipal  Health  Officers,  Sanitary 
Engineering  and  Sociological.  Official  organ 
American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  $3.0i>  a 
year,  published  monthly.  3  months'  subscrip- 
tion. 50  cents.  Address  755  Boylstdn  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


SEX    HYGIENE  — Society    of    Sanitary    and 
Moral    Prophylaxis,    Tilden    Bldg.,    105    W. 
40th  St.,  New  York.     H.  1'.  DeForest,  Sec'y. 
22  affiliated  societies.     Report  and  leaflets  I'rr.-. 
Educational   pamphlets.    lOc  each.     Journal   of 
Social  Discasi'K,  $1   per  year.     Membership,  an- 
nual dues  $2,  includes  all  literature. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUB- 
LIC    HEALTH  NURSING — Object:    to    | 
stimulate  the  extension  of  public   health 
nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  technique:   to 
maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.    Pub- 
lications •  Pub.  Health  Nursing  Quarterly,  $1.00 
per  year,  and  bulletins.     Address  Ella  Phillips 
Crandall,   R.    N.   Exe.c.   Sec.,    54    East   34th    St., 
New  York  City. 


LIFE  EXTENSION  INSTITUTE.  Inc.,E.  E. 
Ulttenhouse,    Pres.      Gives    life   extension 
service    to    subscribers.      Service     No.     1 
$3.00   a    year;     Service    No.   2     $5.00   a     year. 
Consists   of   periodic   health    examinations,    In- 
spection  service,    and   health   bulletins   on    dis- 
ease   prevention.      Head    office     25     West     45th 
St.,  New  Yort:  City,    'phone — Bryant  1097 — 11)98. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH -Committee    of    One 
Hundred  on    National   Health.     E.   F.   Rob- 
bins,  Exec.  Sec.,  Room  51,  105  East  2LM  Si.. 
New    York.      To    unite    all    government    health 
agencies  Into  a  National  Department  of  Health 
to  inform  the  people  how  to  prevent  disease. 


TUBERCULOSIS— National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
105   East   22d   St.,   New    York.      Livint^ioii 
Farrand,    M.D.,    Exec.    Sec'y.      Reports,    pamph- 
lets,  etc.,   sent   upon    request.     Annual   transac- 
tions and  other   publications   free   to  members. 

SOCIAL  HYGIENE.-The  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association  (Inc.),  105  \V.  4nth  St., 
New  York.  Division  Offices :  Chicago,  1632 
McCormick  Building  ;  San  Francisco,  Examiner 
Building.  Full  Information  on  request.  Indi- 
vidual and  society  membership.  The  Associa- 
tion is  organized  to  promote  sound  sex  educa- 
tion, the  reduction  of  venereal  diseases  and  the 
suppression  of  commercialized  vice.  Executives, 
James  B.  Reynolds,  Counsel :  William  F.  Snow, 
M.D.,  General  Secretary. 

CANCER— American  Society  for  the  Control 
1.      of    Cancer,    289    Fourth    Ave.,    New    York 
City.     Curtis    E.    Lakeman,    Exec.    Secy. 
To   disseminate    knowledge   concerning    symp- 
toms,    diagnosis,     treatment     and     prevention. 
Publication!  free  on  request.     Annual  member- 
ship dues  $5. 

Employment  Exchange 


SOCIAL    WORKERS'    EMPLOYMENT    EX- 
CHANGE — The    Department    for    Social 
Workers  of  the   Intercollegiate  Bureau  of 
Occupations    registers     properly     qualified    men 
and  women  for  positions  In  social,  religious  and 
civic  work.     The  needs  of  organizations  seeking 
workers    are   given    careful    and    prompt    atten- 
tion.    Emma  P.  Hirth,  Manager,   130  East  22d 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Libraries 

AMERICAN    LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION- 
Furnishes    information    about    organizing 
libraries,       planning       library       buildings, 
training    librarians,     cataloging     libraries,     etc. 
A.  L.  A.  Booklist,  a   monflily  annotated  maga- 
zine on   book  selection.   Is  a   valuable  guide  to 
the   best   new   books.     List   of   publications   on 
request.     George  B.  Utley,  Executive  Secretary, 
78   E.   Washington   St..  Chicago. 

Aid  for  Travelers 


AID  FOR   TRAVELERS-The  Travelers'  Aid 
Society  provides  advice,  guidance  and  pro- 
tection to  travelers,  especially  women  and 
girls,  who  need  assistance.     It  is  non-sectarian 
and   Its   services   are   free   irrespective   of   race, 
creed,  class  or  sei. 

For   literature   address   Orin   C.   Baker,   Gen. 
Secy.,  238  East  48th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Remedial  Loans 


REMEDIAL  LOANS— National      Federation 
of    Remedial       Loan       Associations,    130    E. 
L'2nd  St..  N.  Y.     Arthur  H.  Ham. 
Reports,   pamphlets,   and   forms   for   societies 
free.     Information     regarding    organization    of 
remedial   loan   societies  gladly  given. 

Recreation 

SOURCES    OF   INFORMATION    ON    REC- 
REATION—A classified   list   of   Bii-'iiincnut 
publications  on  recreation  giving  publisher, 
price,  and  printed  description.        Cities  issuing 
reports  on   recreation  administration  are  also  ii  - 
eluded.     Price    10    cents.    Department    of  Rec- 
reation, Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22nc 
Street,  New   York   City. 

T")  ECREATION — Playground  and  Recreation 
f\^  Association  of  America,  1  Madl>  m  Ave., 

^  New  York  City.  Howard  S.  Braucher, 
Sec'y. 

Play,  playgrounds,  public  recreation.  Monthly 
magazine.  The  Playground,  $2  a  year. 
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Price 


Single  copies  of  this  Issue  ten  cents.  Co-operating  subscriptions  $10  a  year.  Regular 
subscriptions  $3  a  year.  Foreign  postage  $1  extra.  Canadian  75  cents.  Changes  of  address 
should  be  mailed  to  us  ten  days  in  advance. 


NEXT  WEEK ! 


The  Survey  for  August  1   will  publish  an  article  interpretive  of 

the  Australian 

ANTIDOTE  FOR  STRIKES 

Based  on  an  interview  with 

MR.  JUSTICE  HIGGINS 

President  of  the  Commonwealth  Court  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 

Several  social  agencies  in  New  York  are  having  reprints  made  for  propaganda 
use.   Orders  will  be  filled  at  the  following  prices  if  received  by  August  8 

5  cents  each     . 


10  to  250  copies 

300  or  mote  copies 

500  or  more  copies 

1,000  or  more  copies 


4  cents  each 
3  cents  each 
2  cents  each 


The  GIST  of  IT— 

PONGRESS  has  given  the  Industrial  Re- 
lations   Commission    its    full    $200,000, 
but  not  without  a  fight  in  the  Senate.  Page 
425. 

PHILADELPHIA  has  routed  358  beggars 
from  its  streets,  most  of  them  old  of- 
fenders.     Two     had     been     arrested     100 
times.     Page  426. 

M  ARSHALSEA,  Pittsburgh's  almshouse 
and  insane  hospital,  has  had  a 
spring  cleaning  to  rid  it  of  methods  that 
were  out  of  date  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Bess.  Page  428. 

QHIO'S  Industrial  Commission  has  re- 
ported on  the  wages  of  women  in 
mercantile  lines.  Half  of  them  get  less 
than  $8.00  a  week — women,  not  young 
girls.  Page  427. 

^/yiXNIPEG,  in  a  private  report,  shows 
an.  average  of  about  $9.00  a  week. 
Women  workers  here  shift  even  faster 
than  in  the  East.  Those  who  don't  go  in 
for  matrimony,  go  on  further  West.  Page 
428. 

J-[UERTA'S  flight  last  week,  should  it 
mean  the  end  of  fighting  on  the 
Texas  border,  will  relieve  the  Red  Cross 
of  the  hospital  service  it  has  steadily 
rendered  on  the  side  lines.  Page  429. 

gEWAGE  so  infects  the  waters  around 
Manhattan  Island  that  the  river  baths 
are  now  filled  with  fresh  water  and  salted 
to  taste  for  the  million  and  half  bathers 
who  use  them.  Page  427. 

KING  ALFONSO  of  Spain  is,  by  his 
own  jocular  confession,  risking  a  jail 
term  through  his  high-financing  of  work- 
ingmen's  homes.  There's  ample  need,  for 
Madrid  is  one  of  the  most  densely  crowd- 
ed capitals  of  Europe  and  has  earned  the 
name  of  "the  city  of  death."  Page  431. 

glX  thousand  men  with  banners,  music 
and  calls,  marched  through  the  streets 
of  Chicago  in  a  Sunday  school  rally.  Del- 
egates present  represented  seventeen  mil- 
lion Sunday  school  pupils  and  teachers. 
Page  433. 

'pHEOLOGICAL  seminaries  have  been 
more  loyal  to  history  than  to  prophecy, 
but  the  bonds  they  are  entering  into  with 
secular  colleges  promise  a  development  of 
the  humanities  along  with  the  divinities. 
Page  434. 

g  OCTAL   service   to    the   whole    commun- 
ity was  the  keynote  at  the  conference 
of   New   England   union   churches.     Page 
435. 

gOME  public  service  interests  and  the 
tenderloin  have  been  in  cahoots  to 
head  off  anti-vice  legislation  in  California. 
A  long  fight,  in  which  the  decent  elements 
of  the  state  have  surely  won  ground, 
comes  to  a  pitched  battle  next  election  in 
a  referendum  invoked  to  knock  out  the 
red  light  abatement  law  and  keep  the 
town  "open"  for  the  world's  fair.  Page 
430. 
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. mm    FOR    INDUSTRIAL  RE- 
LATIONS WORK 


THE  FATE  of  the  Federal  Commi>- 
sion  on  Industrial  Relations  hung  by  a 
slender  thread  for  several  hours  on  July 
7,  while  the  Senate  debated  as  to 
whether  it  would  pass  the  House  appro- 
priation of  an  additional  $200,000  to  con- 
tinue the  commission's  work. 

This  commission,  SURVEY  readers  will 
remember,  was  created  by  Congress  in 
August,  1912,  through  the  efforts  of  so- 
cial workers  and  "third  parties"  inter- 
ested in  the  conditions  disclosed  by  the 
McNamara  confessions,  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  industrial  unrest  and  report 
its  conclusions  thereon.  $300,000  was  to 
be  provided  for  this  work  of  which  the 
commission  has  used  $100,000. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
headed  by  Senator  Martin  of  Virginia, 
proposed  to  cut  the  remaining  appropria- 
tion from  $200,000  to  $50,000  which,  in 
view  of  the  wide  scope  of  the  commis- 
sion's program,  would  have  meant  prac- 
tically strangling  its  activities. 

After  a  lively  all  day  session  the  orig- 
inal appropriation  was  passed  by  a  vote 
of  46  to  18— not,  however,  before  the  dis- 
eauion  had  provoked  some  senatorial 
remarks  straight  from  the  shoulder.  All 
in  all,  the  discussion  proved  a  very 
healthy  thing  for  the  commission,  and 
brought  out  some  strong  endorsements 
of  its  work.  Incidentally  child  labor 
came  in  for  an  airing. 

After  Senator  Kern  had  pointed  it  out 
as  remarkable  that  the  only  decrease  rec- 
ommended in  the  sundry  civil  appropria- 
tion bill  was  the  appropriation  for  the 
work  of  this  commission,  which  was 
dealing  "in  a  very  effective  way  with 
the  labor  problem,"  Senator  Borah  took 
a  fling  at  the  "spasm  of  economy"  which 
seized  the  legislative  body  whenever  it 
was  proposed  to  investigate  "certain  con- 
ditions in  the  industrial  world  and  the 
relationship  between  labor  and  capital." 
He  said: 

"I  know  how  sensitive  some  of  us  are 
as  to  the  investigation  of  the  conditions 
of  child  labor  and  of  the  sweatshops  and 
death  traps  and  hell  holes  in  which  the 
lives  of  the  yoting  people  of  our  country 
arc  being  ground  out  of  existence.  I 
know  how  thoroughly  it  stirs  the  blood 
xrrrr.  vo.  n. 


of  economy  whui  we  begin  to  'lift  the 
lid'  off  of  that  hole  into  which  we  are 
pouring  the  young  lives  of  this  country 
year  by  year." 

And  to  Senator  Hoke.  Smith  of 
Georgia,  who  strongly  favored  cutting 
the  appropriation  on  the  ground  that  the 
commission's  work  was  unnecessary  and 
a  duplication  of  other  investigations, 
Senator  Borah  retorted  that  while  he 
did  not  wish  to  indulge  in  personalities, 
he  nevertheless  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  "for  years  there  has  been  a  power- 
ful influence  asserting  itself  one  way  and 
another  against  the  right  treatment  of 
the  child  labor  problem  in  this  country, 
and  no  one  ought  to  know  it  better  than 
the  senator  from  Georgia." 

In  supporting  the  work  of  the  commis- 
sion, Senator  Kenyon  said: 

"It  is  through  a  spiritual  growth  and 
development  of  the  human  being  that  this 
question  will  finally  be  worked  out.  But 
at  the  same  time  the  facts  brought  before 
us  will  enable  us,  possibly  in  a  philosophy 
of  legislation,  to  devise  some  means  to 
help  settle  this  great  question  that  is 
>taring  us  in  the  face  in  this  country: 
that  is,  of  keeping  the  few  from  becom- 
ing excessively  rich  while  the  many  are 
becoming  excessively  poor." 


The  Leaden  Eyed 

[FROM  RHYMES  TO  BE  TRADED  FOR 
BREAD  BY  NICHOLAS  VACIIEL 
LINDSAY] 

LET  not  young  souls  be  smoth- 
ered out  before 
They  do  quaint  deeds  and 

fully  flaunt  their  pride. 
It   is   the   world's  one   crime   its 

babes  grow  dull, 
Its    poor    are    ox-like,    limp    and 

leaden  eyed. 
Not  that  they  starve,  but  starvt 

so  dreamlessly, 
Not  that  they  sow,  but  that  they 

seldom  reap, 
Not  that  they  serve,  but  have  no 

Gods  to  serve, 
Not  that  they  die,  but  that  they 

die  like  sheep. 


FORD'S  PLAN  OF  SMALL  FARMS 
NEAR  DETROIT 

HENRY  FORD,  the  Detroit  auto- 
mobile manufacturer,  having  established 
his  $10,000,000  profit-sharing  plan  and 
signed  contracts  for  the  Detroit  General 
Hospital  to  cost  $3,000,000,  is  now  at 
work  on  a  plan  of  dividing  into  small 
farms  to  be  worked  by  tenants  a  large 
tract  of  land  near  his  home  city. 

While  in  Washington  to  keep  an  ap- 
pointment with  President  Wilson  Mr. 
Ford  gave  a  representative  of  THE  SUR- 
VEY an  interview  in  which  he  talked  of 
the  new  hospital  which  he  will  not  only 
build  but  maintain  and  outlined  his  farm 
scheme. 

Of  the  farming  project  he  said : 

"In  a  few  words,  this  is  what  will  be 
done.  I  have  about  3,000  acres  of  land 
near  Detroit,  2,000  of  which  includes 
good  farming  land  now  under  cultiva- 
tion. This  will  be  divided  into  small 
farms  of  fifteen  acres.  On  each  farm 
a  family  will  be  established  and  to  the 
head  of  the  family  who  runs  the  farm 
I  shall  pay  $1,000  a  year  and  his  food 
supplies  which  will  be  raised  on  the  land. 

"Besides  the  food  for  this  family,  it 
is  planned  to  grow  on  the  fifteen  acres 
enough  more  food  for  the  market  to 
make  the  whole  project  pay  for  itself, 
$1,000  salary  to  the  farmer  and  all.  This 
means,  of  course,  intensive  farming  un- 
der the  most  approved  methods  and  care- 
ful planning  all  the  way." 

If  Henry  Ford  can  make  a  success  of 
this  problem,  agricultural  experts  who 
have  been  taken  into  his  confidence  say 
that  he  will  have  taken  a  long  step 
toward  settling  the  problem  of  provid- 
ing an  adequate  food  supply  for  a  rap- 
idly growing  population  and  at  the  same 
time  giving  the  food-producers  a  living 
income. 

Mr.  Ford  is  planning  his  newest  proj- 
ect as  carefully  as  he  planned  the  build- 
ing of  his  $35,000,000  motor  car  busi- 
ness, with  more  than  13,000  employes. 
He  is  already  a  good  farmer  as  well  as 
a  master  machinist.  He  is  not  ready  to 
announce  all  the  details  of  the  plan,  but 
that  they  are  practical  all  who  have 
reason  to  know  his  genius  for  organi- 
zation are  convinced. 
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RIVING  THE  BEGGARS  OUT  OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  Society  for 
Organizing  Charity,  in  close  co-operation 
with  the  Department  of  Safety,  has  been 
waging  war  for  the  past  six  months 
on  street  beggars.  For  at  least  thirty- 
five  years  Philadelphia  has  had  the  un- 
enviable reputation  of  being  a  Mecca 
for  beggars,  and  of  having  her  streets 
decorated  with  all  kinds  of  begging 
cripples. 

As  a  result  of  this  campaign  there 
has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  panhandlers.  358  arrests  have 
been  made  by  the  mendicancy  squad, 
and  170  by  special  district  officers  and 
officers  from  the  United  States  Immi- 
gration Department — a  total  of  528. 

Of  this  number,  273  able-bodied  pan- 
handlers, mostly  young  men,  were  com- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Correction  for 
terms  of  from  three  to  six  months. 
Twenty  crippled  and  handicapped  beg- 
gars were  sent  to  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion for  a  similar  term.  43  street  beg- 
gars were  sent  to  the  county  prison,  and 
43  others,  most  of  whom  were  in  bad 
physical  cdndition,  were  sent  to  the 
Philadelphia  Hospital  and  Almshouse. 

A  great  majority  of  those  committed 
proved  to  be  old-timers  and  repeaters, 
with  from  two  to  113  former  commit- 
ments against  them.  One  had  been  com- 
mitted 113  times,  one  100  times,  one  54 
times,  one  48  times,  and  so  on  down  the 
line. 

Twenty-four  of  the  beggars,  young 
men  between  the  ages  of  19  and  29 
years,  proved  to  be  drug  fiends.  90 
per  cent  of  all  blamed  their  downfall 
on  drink.  Many  of  them  have  good 
home  connections  and  friends  from 
whom  they  have  been  estranged.  The 
amount  of  money  in  their  possession 
varied  from  50  cents  to  $6,  and  their 
average  daily  income  from  begging,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  statements,  was 
approximately  $1.50  a  day. 

One  man,  the  "Rev."  R.  Henry  Clay- 
ton, a  fake  collector  for  the  Manasses 
Industrial  School,  Virginia,  whose  book 
showed  that  he  had  received  over  $2,000, 
was  sentenced  to  prison  for  four  years 
and  six  months.  Twenty-four  '  As- 
syrians, who  were  carrying  out  an  ex- 
tensive begging  campaign,  were  arrest- 
ed and  deported. 

One  man  sent  to  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection is  an  architectural  draughtsman 
of  exceptional  ability,  and  was  offered 
a  check  for  $5,000  and  a  permanent  po- 
sition at  $100  a  week  if  he  would  ab- 
stain from  drink.  Another  was  a  sales- 
man, formerly  capable  of  earning  $5,000 
a  year.  Another  was  a  saloonkeeper, 
who  had  wasted  a  fortune  of  $56,000 
in  a  few  years. 

Prior  to  this  campaign  if  a  beggar 
was  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction  he 
was  usually  released  within  a  day  or 
two  and  would  be  found  begging  at  his 


old  stand.  At  present  detainers  are  be- 
ing placed  on  the  men  thus  committed, 
and  they  are  not  released  without  serv- 
ing their  entire  time  unless  the  Society 
for  Organizing  Charity  recommends 
clemency  and  has  some  plan  to  propose 
for  the  man's  support. 
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OVING   MARSHALSEA    OUT 
OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 


THE     PEACEMAKER 

William  Templeton  Johnson 

A  FOUR -year -old  American 
**•  boy  lived  on  the  top  floor 
of  a  high-shouldered  Paris  apart- 
ment house. 

It  was  at  the  time  of  the  last 
great  railroad  strike  in  France. 
Sabotage  was  the  cry  from  Bor- 
deaux to  Brittany.  London  trains 
had  ceased  to  leave  the  Gare  du 
Nord,  for  the  strikers  were  in  al- 
most complete  control,  and  troops 
were  pouring  into  Paris  to  pro- 
tect the  railroad  properties. 

T 's  father  and  mother  had 

gone  to  England  for  a  short  time. 
The  child  was  left  with  his  grand- 
mother who  took  him  out  with  her 
to  make  a  visit.  They  saw  soldiers 
marching  through  the  streets.  The 
old  nunnery  of  St.  Sulpice,  closed 
several  years  ago  by  the  govern- 
ment, was  being  converted  into 
barracks,  beds  and  supplies  carried 
in,  troops  arriving  and  guards 
mounted  at  the  gates. 

To  the  friend's  house  a  young 
man  came  in  to  call  who  described 
how  the  strike  was  spreading, 
how  the  soldiers  were  now  called 
upon  to  move  the  trains,  how 
the  St.  La"are  station  had  been 
rushed  by  strikers  throwing  stones 
and  coal. 

T had  been  much  impressed 

by  what  he  had  seen  in  the  streets, 
and  now  sat  still  taking  in  every 
word.  That  night  he  was  excited, 
and  talked  with  his  nurse  about 
the  naughty  strikers.  Their  actions' 
followed  him  into  his  dreams.  The 

next  day,  fust  after  lunch,  T 

was  missed.  His  nurse  and  grand- 
mother were  frightened,  for  the 
door  had  a  spring  lock  too  high 
for  him  to  reach,  and  if  he  had 
opened  a  window  and  fallen  -from 
the  balcony,  it  meant  death  on  the 
pavement  below. 
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UST  then  the  door  bell  rang, 
and  there  stood  T— —  with 
trembling  lips  and  tears  in  his 
eyes.  He  had  put  on  his  hat  and 
coat,  climbed  upon  a  chair  to  open 
the  door,  and  dragged  his  rock- 
ing horse,,  heavier  than  himself, 
down  a  ivhole  flight  of  curving 
stone  stairs.  He  had  broken  the 
bridle  of  his  horse,  and  so  came 
back  for  help.  But  he  was  hur- 
rying on  his  way  to  do  what  he 
could  to  keep  men  from  throwing 
stones  at  each  other.' 


THE  MOVEMENT  to  improve 
the  methods  of  care  and  treatment  of 
the  insane  in  Pennsylvania,  directed  by 
the  Committee  on  Mental  Hygiene  of 
the  Public  Charities  Association,  has  re- 
cently expressed  itself  in  a  substantial 
way  by  bringing  about  a  complete 
change  of  management  at  Marshalsea, 
the  Pittsburgh  city  almshouse  and  hos- 
pital for  the  insane. 

An  investigation  of  this  institution  by 
the  Public  Charities  Association  reveal- 
ed that  the  medical  service  was  inade- 
quate and  inefficient ;  that  two  young 
physicians  each  receiving  $900  a  year 
were  in  charge  of  702  insane  patients; 
that  no  attempt  was  made  to  keep  any 
sort  of  case  records  of  the  patients,  there 
being  sick  patients  in  the  hospital  de- 
partment the  nature  of  whose  illness  no 
one  had  any  knowledge ;  that  there  was 
no  laboratory  or  department  of  hydro- 
therapy;  and  that  absolute  authority  in 
all  medical  matters  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  former  Pittsburgh  police- 
man appointed  superintendent  as  a  re- 
ward for  political  services. 

It  was  also  reported  by  the  agents 
of  the  Public  Charities  Association  that 
the  food  provided  for  the  inmates  was 
meager  and  unsatisfactory,  both  morn- 
ing and  evening  meal  consisting  regular- 
ly of  a  piece  of  bread,  a  ladle  of  mo- 
lasses, and  a  cup  of  coffee;  that  there 
was  but  little  provision  either  for  recrea- 
tion or  for  profitable  employment;  that 
the  ancient  idea  of  punishment  for  the 
insane  prevailed  among  the  employes  and 
an  astonishing  number  of  the  patients 
were  kept  constantly  in  restraint  by  the 
use  of  hand-muffs,  straight-jackets, 
chains,  and  other  physical  devices. 

These  conditions  were  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  City  Council  and  the 
mayor  of  Pittsburgh  by  James  H.  Gray, 
vice-president  of  the  Publtc  Charities 
Association,  Stanley  H.  Howe,  educa- 
tional secretary,  and  Rabbi  Rudolph  I. 
Coffee,  chairman  of  the  sub-committee 
on  the  insane. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Alle- 
gheny county  branch  of  the  association 
consisting  of  sixty  prominent  local  citi- 
zens urging  the  passage  of  an  ordinance 
by  the  City  Council  providing  for  an 
adequate  appropriation  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  a  qualified  alienist  as  superin- 
tendent at  Marshalsea.  The  official  vis- 
iting alienists  to  Marshalsea  joined  in 
urging  the  passage  of  such  an  ordinance. 
On  June  9  an  ordinance  establishing  a 
position  of  medical  superintendent  at 
Marshalsea  was  passed  by  the  Council. 

For  the  new  position,  the  visiting  alien- 
ists to  Marshalsea  recommended  Dr.  C. 
R.  McKinniss,  chief  physician  of  the  de- 
partment for  men  at  the  State  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  at  Norristown,  Pa.  Dr.  Mc- 
Kinniss will  take  charge  early  in  August. 
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PUTTING    A    STOP   TO   BATHING 
IN  SEWAGE 

IN  MANY  quarters  the  stand 
against  New  York  city's  encouragement 
of  bathing  in  polluted  river  waters  has 
been  crystallizing.  The  last  of  March  an 
order  was  issued  by  Commissioner  Gpld- 
water,  of  the  Health  Department,  for- 
bidding the  use  of  the  floating  baths 
within  a  danger  zone  bounded  by  the 
Narrows,  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  and 
Harlem,  and  East  River  below  the  Bronx 
Kills. 

Immediately  the  owners  of  private 
river  baths,  entrenched  behind  city  per- 
mits and  leases,  raised  a  hue  and  cry. 
In  deference  to  their  protests  a  hear- 
ing was  held  by  the  Health  Depart- 
ment. 

Following  this,  the  order  of  the  Health 
Department  was  somewhat  modified.  An 
amendment  to  the  sanitary  code  granted 
permission  to  continue  river  bathing, 
public  and  private,  provided  that  the 
hitherto  more  or  less  complete  enclosures 
of  river  or  harbor  waters  be  made  en- 
tirely water  tight;  that  no  river  or  har- 
bor water  be  used  unless  purified;  that 
persons  suffering  from  communicable 
diseases  be  excluded  and  that  all  bathers 
be  required  to  use  a  shower  bath  before 
entering  a  pool. 

In  order  that  the  million  and  a  half 
bathers  who  enjoyed  river  bathing  in 
the  floating  baths  last  summer  may  not 
be  deprived,  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Buildings  and  Offices  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Works,  at  the  request  of  the 
borough  president,  has  arranged  to  re- 
model six  of  the  public  floating  baths 
so  that  they  will  be  water-tight.  Into 
these  Croton  water  will  be  introduced. 
Salt  may  be  added. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-seven  sew- 
ers empty  into  the  Harlem  and  East 
Rivers,  and  sixty-two  empty  into  the 
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Jars  of  water  taken  in  April  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  and  Hygiene  of 
the  A.  I.  C.  V.  from  the  rivers  around  Manhattan  Island,  near  floating  baths. 
The  ease  with  which  the  black  band  can  be  seen  shows  the  clearness  of  the  water. 
The  water  in  numbers  one,  two  and  three  contains  1,900,000,000  bacteria  per  pint 
and  500,000  intestinal  types  per  pint.  That  in  number  four,  which  has  been  treated, 
contains  5,000  bacteria  per  pint  and  no  intestinal  types. 


Hudson  from  Manhattan  alone.  Chemi- 
cal and  bacteriological  examinations 
have  repeatedly  shown  the  water  to  be 
highly  polluted.  The  500,000,000  gallons 
of  sewage  daily  discharged  into  the 
waters  surrounding  Manhattan  face  the 
further  unhappy  prospect  of  some  150,- 
000,000  gallons  of  the  Passaic  Valley 
sewage  from  New  Jersey  soon  to  be  add- 
ed daily  to  the  waters  of  New  York. 
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AGES    OF    WOMEN    CLERKS 
IN  OHIO 


FLOATING    BATH     (WOMEN'S)     BATTESY    PARK 

The  condition  of  this  water  is  precisely  similar  to  that  shown  in  jar  number  two. 


OHIO  is  squarely  confronted 
with  a  problem  in  industrial  ethics.  It 
is  this.  Are  her  women  at  work  in  mer- 
cantile establishments  paid  a  living 
wage?  Yesterday  the  problem  was 
vague,  theoretical.  Today,  it  is  personal, 
concrete.  Yesterday  the  sums  these 
women  received  were  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. Today  the  facts  are  before  the 
whole  state. 

Ohio  knows,  for  instance,  that  out  of 
every  twenty  women  in  mercantile  oc- 
cupations, sixteen  get  not  more  than  $10 
a  week;  fourteen  less  than  $10;  twelve 
not  more  than  $8;  ten  less  than  $8;  seven 
not  more  than  $6;  and  four  less  than 
$6. 

Can  a  woman  live  on  less  than  $8  a 
week?  The  question  is  open  to  debate, 
a  debate  nevertheless,  that  is  worth 
waging  to  the  finish  when  the  welfare 
of  half  the  women  in  this  service  to 
the  public  is  at  stake.  Can  she  live  on 
$6?  Or  less  than  $6?  The  grounds  for 
debate  are  dwindling;  but  the  welfare 
of  a  fifth  of  the  workers,  all  of  them 
over  eighteen  years  of  age,  is  still  at 
stake. 

This  is  the  problem  arising  from  facts 
gleaned  by  the  Industrial  Commission  of 
Ohio.  This  commission  was  created  by 
an  act  of  the  last  Legislature  which  felt 
the  desirability  of  knowing  the  wages 
paid  female  employes  prior  to  consider- 
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ing  any  minimum  wage  legislation,  au- 
thority for  the  enactment  of  which  was 
granted  by  one  of  the  late  constitutional 
amendments.  A  total  of  1,086  establish- 
ments, employing  15,744  women  and 
girls,  submitted  answers  to  the  commis- 
sion's questionaire  seeking  the  wages  and 
hours  of  employment  of  women. 

The  study  covers  only  weekly  wages, 
not  earnings.  Some  employers  pay  in 
addition  to  the  wage  a  bonus  which  may 
be  based  upon  the  character  of  goods 
sold,  or  only  on  the  portion  of  the  sales 
exceeding  a  stated  amount.  In  some 
stores,  heads  of  departments  receive  the 
premiums  and  in  others  the  saleswomen. 
These  were  not  taken  into  account  in  the 
commission's  study  as  a  statistical  state- 
ment could  not  adapt  itself  to  the  rather 
indefinite  variations,  and  because  it  was 
thought  that  the  wage  statistics  furnish- 
ed a  better  clue  to  the  situation  of  the 
employe. 

Several  interesting  situations  are  re- 
vealed by  the  inquiry.  One  is  a  remark- 
able concentration  on  certain  rates  of 
pay  measured  for  adults  in  even  dollars, 
and  in  half  dollars  for  those  below  the 
age  of  eighteen.  Seventy  per  cent  of 
the  older  women  fall  into  eight  rates,  be- 
ginning with  $4  which  is  paid  to  3.6  per 
cent  of  the  total,  and  ranging  upward 
a  dollar  a  rate  to  $12,  received  by  5.4 
per  cent.  Eighty-one  per  cent  of  those 
under  eighteen  fall  into  seven  rates,  the 
lowest  being  $2.50,  the  wage  of  7  per 
cent,  and  going  up  fifty  cents  a  rate  to 
$6  received  by  6.9  per  cent. 

The  variations  in  wages  paid  in  dif- 
ferent cities  and  towns  of  the  state  are 
not  prominent.  Ten  dollars  a  week  ap- 
pearing as  one  of  the  four  leading  rates 
in  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  and  Columbus, 
and  not  appearing  in  the  other  cities 
and  groups  of  towns,  hints  that  the  high- 
er cost  of  living  in  large  cities  may 
have  some  influence  on  wages.  Like- 
wise, the  absence  of  the  $5  rate  as  one 
of  the  four  leaders  in  the  three  cities 
named  and  its  universal  presence  else- 
where indicate  that  the  smaller  cities 
and  towns  have  lower  schedules. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  the  com- 
mission finds  there  is  no  apparent  con- 
nection between  the  size  of  city  and  its 
wage  scale.  Lower  percentages  held  in 
the  low  wage  groups  in  Dayton,  the 
fifth  city  in  size,  than  in  its  larger  com- 
petitors, Cincinnati,  Columbus,  and  To- 
ledo. 

A  third  situation  of  interest  appears 
in  the  fact  that  the  very  low  wage 
groups  are  found  in  only  a  portion  of 
the  establishments  in  each  city  or  group 
of  cities.  Approximately,  only  one-half 
of  the  firms  indulge  in  the  practice  of 
paying  women  over  eighteen  less  than 
$6;  and  only  10  per  cent  pay  less  than 
$4  to  girls  under  eighteen. 

It  is  impossible  to  show  exactly  the 
prevailing  rate  of  wages  because  of  the 
rather  even  distribution  of  employes 
through  a  large  number  of  wage  groups. 


The  commission  decides,  however,  "that 
of  the  14,635  employes  eighteen  years  of 
age  or  over,  40.7  per  cent  received  week- 
ly wages  ranging  from  $6  to  $8,  inclu- 
sive. Of  the  1,109  employes  under  eight- 
een years  of  age,  755,  or  68.1  per  cent 
received  wages  ranging  from  $3  to  $5, 
inclusive.  The  prevailing  rate  of  wages 
for  women  in  Ohio  mercantile  establish- 
ments may  therefore  be  said  to  be  from 
$6  to  $8  per  week,  while  for  girls  under 
18  years  of  age  the  prevailing  rates  are 
from  $3  to  $5  per  week." 

Having  collected  no  data  tending  to 
show  the  actual  needs  of  female  em- 
ployes in  mercantile  occupations  in  Ohio, 
and  the  cost  of  those  needs  (which  would 
have  been  a  dangerous  task  for  a  com- 
mission of  mere  men)  the  commission 
refrains  from  suggesting  whether  or  not 
this  prevailing  rate  is  sufficient,  or  what 
should  be  a  minimum  wage  for  those  oc- 
cupations. That  is  left  for  the  Legis- 
lature. 

It  is  not  impertinent,  however,  for 
those  interested  in  the  problem  to  ask  a 
question.  If  there  be  truth  in  the  recent 
findings  of  the  brushmakers'  wage  board 
in  Massachusetts  that  $8.71  is  the 
bottom-most  amount  "without  which  no 
girl  worker  can  supply  the  necessary  cost 
of  living  and  maintain  herself  in  health" 
— if  that  is  true,  where  do  these  women 
of  Ohio  "get  off"?  Their  prevailing 
wage  is  from  $6  to  $8,  and  half  of  them 
get  less  than  $8. 
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OMEN    BEHIND    WINNIPEG'S 
COUNTERS 


DEPARTMENT  store  investiga- 
tion has  spread  to  Canada.  The  last  re- 
port to  be  published  on  the  subject  is  one 
by  the  Civic  Committee  of  the  Uni- 
versity Women's  Club,  Winnipeg,  deal- 
ing with  the  conditions  of  women's  work 
in  four  large  department  stores  in  that 
city. 

Since  the  investigation  was  undertaken 
by  inexperienced  volunteer  workers  it  is 
less  detailed  and  perhaps  less  reliable 
than  similar  studies  elsewhere.  Further- 
more the  report  claims  that  in  Winnipeg 
the  expansion  of  trade  within  the  last 
ten  years  has  been  so  rapid  that  condi- 
tions change  almost  from  month  to 
month,  and  accurate  observation  is  there- 
fore more  difficult  than  in  older  cities. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  employes 
who,  in  this  western  country,  form  a 
rapidly  shifting  element  in  the  industrial 
world,  the  women  even  more  so  than 
the  men.  There  are  two  reasons  for  it — 
first,  early  marriage,  and  second,  the 
tendency  to  move  further  west. 

Many  points  made  in  the  report  are, 
however,  interesting  by  way  of  compari- 
son with  mercantile  work  in  other  cities. 

When  it  is  realized  that  the  only  pro- 
hibition on  the  hours  of  labor  contained 
in  the  shops  regulation  act  of  Manitoba 
is  that  a  young  person,  a  boy  under  14 
or  a  girl  under  16,  shall  not  work  more 
than  74  hours  in  any  one  week,  it  is 


greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  employers  of 
labor  in  the  stores  of  Winnipeg  that  the 
working  hours  compare  favorably  with 
those  in  cities  of  the  United  States.  Only 
one  of  the  four  stores  remains  open  Sat- 
urday evenings  or  evenings  during  the 
Christmas  season,  and  even  in  this  small 
store  extra  help  is  engaged  to  relieve 
the  regular  staff  on  long  days.  In  three 
of  the  stores  the  day  runs  from  8.20  a. 
m.  to  6  p.  m.,  and  in  one  store  from  8.20 
a.  m.  to  5.30  p.  m.  The  hours  are  short- 
ened in  summer  by  the  Saturday  half 
holiday.  Each  store  requires  one  night's 
work  at  stocktaking  and  without  pay. 

Neither  is  there  any  prohibition  as  to 
the  employment  of  children  in  stores. 
Yet,  according  to  the  report,  none  of.the 
stores,  except  perhaps  one  at  Christmas 
time,  takes  advantage  of  this  law.  AH 
stores  require  that  girls  between  14  and 
18  live  at  home  or  with  friends  who  will 
be  responsible  for  them. 

The  wage  figures  were  obtained  in 
every  instance  from  the  store  manage- 
ment, but  the  report  contends  "we  be- 
lieve these  figures  to  be  correct,  first 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
given,  and  second  from  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  unable  to  find  contradictory 
evidence." 

The  data  thus  secured  shows  that 
saleswomen  of  average  efficiency  in  Win- 
nipeg are  earning  at  least  $9  a  week. 
The  beginning  point  of  the  wage  paid 
to  women  and  girls  working  a  full  day 
in  Winnipeg  is  $5  a  week. 

No  store  in  Winnipeg,  states  the  re- 
port, "exacts  any  direct  fine."  But  it 
goes  on  to  say  that  "the  penalty  for  late- 
ness without  good  excuse  is  half  a  day's 
absence  with  consequent  loss  of  pay." 
As  in  American  stores  the  general  rule 
is  that  dismissal  is  given  without  notice. 

The  report  gives  considerable  emphasis 
to  store  construction.  In  criticising  the 
lack  of  good  ventilation,  it  remarks  that 
"natural  ventilation  in  a  large  building 
fully  occupied  is  admittedly  insufficient, 
and  all  the  stores  but  one  in  Winnipeg 
depend  upon  natural  ventilation."  No 
store  in  Winnipeg  uses  its  basement, 
however,  for  sale  purposes.  Fire  pro- 
tection seems  to  be  as  scarce  as  in  the 
stores  of  our  own  cities.  Only  one  store 
investigated  had  an  enclosed  stairway 
leading  to  the  street. 

Welfare  work  is  not  carried  on  as  gen- 
erally as  in  American  stores.  Only  one 
store — the  largest — had  any  organized 
service.  This,  however,  has  as  a  unique 
feature  on  this  continent,  the  pension 
system.  To  any  woman  employe  who 
has  been  in  its  service  fifteen  consecutive 
years  arid  who  has  reached  the  age  of 
forty,  this  firm  will  give  a  retiring  pen- 
sion commensurate  with  the  term  of  ser- 
vice and  the  amount  of  salary.  The  pen- 
sion ranges  from  $4  to  $8  weekly,  and 
will  be  paid  for  life,  so  long  as  the  pen- 
sioner does  not  marry,  does  not  enter 
employment  similar  to  the  company's, 
and  leads  a  moral  life. 
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The  Red  Cross  on  the  Mexican  Border 


ITVER  since  Mexican  revolutionist^ 
captured  the  city  of  Juarez  in  1911 
and  Madero  issued  the  first  of  repeated 
appeals  to  the  United  States  to  care  for 
the  sick  and  wounded,  the  American 
Red  Cross  has  been  in  frequent  service 
in  Mexico  and  along  the  border  line. 
Like  a  doctor  at  a  football  game,  it  h:i- 
waited  on  the  side-lines  or  rushed  • 
point  opposite  where  fighting  was  thick- 
est, to  give  expert  surgical  and  nur- 
care  to  those  brought  from  the  field. 

This  service  has  been  of  three  sorts — 
caring  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  afford- 
ing transportation  and  necessaries  of 
life  to  American  citizens  leaving  Mexi- 
co, and  extending  the  same  help  to  Mex- 
ican refugees,  whether  soldiers  or  not. 
Into  Southern  California,  Arizona  New 
Mexico  and  Texas  have  come  thou- 
sands of  fugitives  whose  lives  and  prop- 
erty have  been  endangered  by  the  fight- 
ing of  contending  armies  and  by  the  de- 
predations of  marauding  bands  of  out- 
laws who  have  taken  advantage  of  dis- 
turbed conditions. 

During  the  first  few  months  of  1914 
the  chief  activities  of  the  Red  Cross 
grew  out  of  active  military  operations 
in  and  around  the  Mexican  cities  of 
Juarez,  New  Laredo  and  Ojinaga — bor- 
der towns  prized  by  both  armies  as  gate- 
ways for  supplies.  It  was  at  the  eva- 
cuation of  Ojinaga  that  the  events  pic- 
tured in  the  accompanying  photographs 
took  place. 

Learning  that  the  Constitutionalists 
had  sent  a  large  body  of  men  again-! 
this  town  and  that  the  attack  on  the 
Federal  garrison  there  would  be  made 
in  a  few  days,  a  representative  of  the 
Red  Cross  hastened  to  Presidio,  Texas, 
just  across  the  Rio  Grande  from  Oji- 
naga. and  converted  a  school  house  into 
a  hospital.  Fighting  began  next  day. 
For  ten  days  wounded  soldiers  from 
iaga  kept  up  a  steady  passage  across 
the  river  to  receive  Red  Cross  treat- 
ment. Families  of  women  and  children 
camped  on  the  American  side. 

Driven  finally  from  their  outposts 
''>•  an  attack  led  by  Villa  himself,  the 
entire  garrison  and  population  of  Oji- 
naga evacuated  on  a  beautiful  moon-lit 
night.  Wading  the  shallow  Rio  Gran- 
.1  disorderly  and  ragged  stream  of 


The  wounded  in  army  wafoni  o«  ibc  march 
acroet  the  deiert  lo  Maria.  Whecll  up 
lo  tbeir  hubs  in  a  du»t  cloud. 

Makia*  lortillei  lor  Ibc  wounded  al  Red 
Cro»  boipilal.  Prnidio. 

A  Me. ic in  Federal  ambulance  which  hai 
lull  hr..iuhi  wounded  to  American  tide. 

Red  Croa>  bo.pii.l  tenit.  Preiidio 
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foot-soldiers,  horsemen,  women,  chil- 
dren and  wagons,  crossed  to  the  Ameri- 
can side  for  hours.  As  they  came  out 
of  the  river  they  were  disarmed  by  Unit- 
ed States  soldiers. 

But  though  they  had  escaped  their 
Mexican  enemies,  they  were  now  threat- 
ened with  starvation.  Presidio  is  a  vil- 
lage of  one  hundred  population.  For 
miles  around  the  country  produces  only 
enough  to  feed  the  normal  population 
and  for  weeks  it  had  been  drained  to 


the  very  last  ounce  of  its  scant  supply. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  move 
the  visiting  host  on  to  some  land  of 
plenty.  Accordingly  3,500  soldiers,  1,100 
women  and  500  children  were  formed 
into  a  caravan  and  escorted  on  a  four 
days'  march,  across  desert  and  through 
mountains,  to  Marfa,  the  nearest  rail- 
way station,  sixty-seven  miles  away. 
There  they  took  train  to  El  Paso,  be- 
ing finally  placed  under  guard  in  a 
camp  at  Fort  Bliss. 


CALIFORNIA'S    CAMPAIGN    AGAINST    ENTRENCHED 
VICE-BY  FRANKLIN  HIGHBORN,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  CALIFORNIA  Legislature  in 
1913  passed,  and  the  governor  signed, 
a  red-light  abatement  act.  The  meas- 
ure has,  however,  been  held  up  under 
the  referendum  provisions  of  the  Cali- 
fornia state  constitution. 

The  invoking  of  the  referendum 
against  the  California  measure  makes 
the  social  evil  a  sharp  issue  in  that 
state..  The  social  evil,  however,  is  but 
part  of  California's  larger  vice  problem, 
while  the  vice  problem  in  its  entirety  is 
but  part  of  the  state's  great  political 
problem,  which  Calif ornians  have  set 
themselves  resolutely  to  solve. 

California's  political  problem  has  its 
foundation  in  enormous  investments  of 
outside  capital  in  the  state's  public  utili- 
ties. In  the  three  principal  groups  of 
utilities — railroads,  gas  and  electric 
plants,  telegraph  and  telephone  com- 
panies— the  California  State  Board  of 
Equalization  employing  the  stock  and 
bond  method  of  valuation,  finds  an  in- 
vestment of  $840,000,000.  The  proper- 
ties are  largely  in  the  hands  of  resident 
officials  representing  eastern  and  Euro- 
pean capital.  We  find  them  "in  poli- 
tics" controlling  largely  Legislature, 
executives  and  even  courts. 

Another  important  group  of  ex- 
ploiters in  California  has  also  taken 
keen  interest  in  public  affairs — the  tend- 
erloin group.  This  group  divides  into 
three  classes,  the  exploiters  of  gambl- 
ing, liquor-selling  and  prostitution. 

The  interests  of  this  group  are  enor- 
mous. The  lowest  estimate  placed  on 
the  volume  of  betting  at  what  was,  up 
to  three  years  ago,  California's  princi- 
pal gambling  center — the  Emeryville 
Race  Course — was,  for  the  last  great 
season,  1907-8,  covering  a  period  of  180 
days,  $36,000,000.  At  the  trial  of  form- 
er Mayor  Eugene  E.  Schmitz  for  ex- 
tortion from  French  restaurant  assigna- 
tion house  keepers,  it  was  shown  that 
one  of  these  establishments  represented 
an  investment  of  $400,000. 

The  business  and  political  ramifica- 
tions of  these  vice  interests  are  most 
far-reaching.  Up  to  the  legislative  ses- 
sion of  1911,  for  example,  the  race- 
track' gamblers  dominated  the  Public 
Morals  Committee  of  the  state  Senate, 
and  in  that  committee  arbitrarily  held 


up  all  legislation  aimed  at  gambling  in- 
terests. When  the  San  Francisco 
Board  of  Supervisors  attempted  to  pass 
an  ordinance  to  outlaw  njckel-in-the- 
slot  machines,  eight  of  the  most  im- 
portant banks  of  San  Francisco  joined 
in  a  petition  to  the  supervisors,  praying 
that  the  ordinance  be  not  enacted. 

A  report  published  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Board  of  Supervisors  in  1910  on 
the  causes  of  political  corruption  in  San 
Francisco,  sets  forth  that  one  of  San 
Francisco's  most  notorious  assignation 
places,  having  four  stories  devoted  to 
private  supper  bedrooms,  had  been  con- 
structed according  to  plans  satisfactory 
to  a  well-known  assignation  house  keep- 
er, "by  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the 
largest,  trust  company  in  the  West." 
"And,"  the  report  continues,  "the  of- 
ficer of  the  trust  company  which  made 
the  lease  of  that  particular  house  situat- 
ed in  the  shopping  district,  was  appoint- 
ed a  regent  of  the  state  university." 

Thus  in  California  there  are  two 
special-privilege-seeking  groups :  the 
public  service  corporation  exploiting 
group,  and  the  vice  exploiting  group. 
We  find  them  working  together  in  poli- 
tics, uniting  in  common  cause.  And 
these  have  constituted  the  so-called  Cal- 
ifornia machine.  Under  their  unholy 
alliance,  public  service  corporations 
have  long  been  able  to  fix  rates  on  the 
basis  of  all  the  traffic  will  bear  and 
to  secure  for  little  or  nothing  franchises 
worth  a  king's  ransom,  while  legis- 
latures have  been  slow  to  meet  the  pub- 
lic demand  for  enforceable  laws  against 
vice  and  district  attorneys,  and  petit 
courts  and  peace  officers  have  failed  to 
secure  the  enforcement  of  such  laws  as 
have  been  enacted. 

The  reaction  against  machine  domi- 
nation in  California  began  in  1908.  That 
year  many  new  men  were  elected  to  the 
Legislature.  They  succeeded  in  passing 
one  important  moral  reform  measure, 
however,  a  bill,  based  on  the  New  York 
law,  to  outlaw  race-track  gambling. 

This  was  the  "machine's"  first  impor- 
tant defeat.  But  under  "interpretations" 
by  the  state  supreme  court,  the  law  was 
practically  nullified. 

The  revolt  against  "machine"  meth- 
ods was  to  culminate  in  1910  in  the  elec- 


tion of  Hiram  Johnson,  governor,  with 
a  thoroughly  anti-machine  Legislature 
at  his  back.  That  year,  another  anti- 
gambling  law  was  enacted. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  "interpret" 
this  1911  law.  But  at  the  1912  election, 
the  gamblers,  through  the  initiative,  at- 
tempted to  undo  the  Legislature's  work. 
The  gamblers'  measure  was  on  its  face 
as  drastic  as  that  which  the  Legislature 
had  enacted.  But  in  the  last  paragraphs 
a  few  words  had  been  inserted  undjer 
which  the  gamblers  would  have  been 
able  to  resume  operations.  The  trick 
was  exposed,  however,  and  at  the  1912 
elections  California  settled  the  racetrack 
gambling  question  by  piling  up  a  ma- 
jority of  203,000  against  the  gamblers" 
bill. 

The  1911  Legislature  struck  two  other 
important  blows  at  vice  exploitation,  by 
outlawing  the  nickel-in-the-slot  ma- 
chines and  passing  a  local  option  law. 

This  local  option  law  gives  communi- 
ties power  to  decide  by  popular  vote 
whether  the  sale  of  intoxicants  shall  be 
licensed.  Under  it  upwards  of  1,000 
saloons  and  road  houses  have  been 
closed  in  three  years. 

The  1913  Legislature  continued  the 
steadily  advanced  campaign  against  vice 
exploitation  by  the  passage  of  the  red- 
light  abatement  law.  The  measure  is 
by  no  means  as  drastic  as  similar  acts 
in  force  in  other  states,  but  under  its 
provisions  property  employed  for  pur- 
poses of  prostitution  is  rendered  inse- 
cure. With  the  law  on  the  statute 
books,  it  would  gain  exploiters  of  the 
social  evil  nothing  to  "go  into  politics" 
to  protect  their  illegal  enterprises,  for 
every  citizen  would  be  furnished  the 
machinery  to  proceed  against  them. 
This  particular  group  of  exploiters 
had  counted  upon  exceptional  gains 
during  the  period  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition,  which  makes  the  enactment 
of  the  abatement  measure  particularly 
objectionable  to  them  at  this  time.  They 
proceeded  to  invoke  the  referendum 
against  it. 

It  is  now  known  that  the  petition  un- 
der which  the  referendum  was  invoked 
contains  hundreds  of  forged  signatures. 
After  the  most  casual  investigation,  the 
San  Francisco  authorities  rejected  as 
forgeries  1,280  names  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco petitions.  Theodore  Kytka,  the 
handwriting  expert,  who  has  since  ex- 
amined the  petitions,  states  that  in  his 
judgment  were  all  the  forged  names  to 
be  eliminated  there  would  not  be  valid 
signatures  enough  left  on  the  petition 
to  invoke  the  referendum. 

The  tenderloin  interests,  with  liter- 
ally millions  of  unclean  profits  at  stake, 
are  making  a  state-wide  campaign 
against  the  bill.  The  measure's  pro- 
ponents are  making  as  determined  a 
campaign  for  the  measure's  ratification. 
The  proponents  of  the  bill  confidently 
expect  to  see  the  measure  ratified. 
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OW  SPAIN  PROVIDES  FOR  THE  HOUSING  OF  HER 
WAGE-EARNERS-BY  KATHARINE  COMAN 


EARLY  IN  THE  reign  of  Isa- 
bella II  of  unhappy  memory,  there  was 
issued  in  the  Queen's  name,  and  appar- 
ently with  her  personal  approval,  a  royal 
decree  proposing  the  betterment  of  liv- 
ing conditions  for  the  Spanish  people 
"whose  slender  means  and  miserable 
wage"  did  not  enable  them  to  pay  for 
suitable  dwellings.  The  queen  prom- 
ised to  aid  every  legal  effort  to  im- 
prove the  sanitation  of  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts of  the  industrial  cities  where 
working  class  quarters  were  declared  to 
be  a  menace  to  health.  She  also  agreed 
to  further  any  plans  to  build  in  the  out- 
skirts of  such  cities  one  or  more  dwel- 
lings "in  which  comfort  and  adequate 
space  shall  be  combined  with  low  rents 
and  accommodations  suited  to  the  hab- 
its of  this  portion  of  the  population." 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  aspira- 
tions of  Isabella  bore  fruit.  The  pro- 
vision of  living  quarters  for  Spanish 
workmen  was  abandoned  to  business  en- 
terprise. The  rapidly  increasing  de- 
mand that  followed  the  opening  of  fac- 
tories and  the  gathering  of  the  rural 
population  to  the  cities,  characteristic 
of  the  past  sixty  years,  has  been  met 
by  cheaply  built  and  overcrowded  tene- 
ment houses  which  yield  30  per  cent  on 
the  money  invested. 

According  to  the  report  issued  by  the 
Royal  Council  of  Sanitation  in  1901, 
the  rate  of  mortality  varies  directly1 
with  housing  conditions.  In  Madrid, 
one  of  the  most  densely  populated  capi- 
tals of  Europe,  the  death  rate  runs  the 
gamut  from  19.6  in  the  business  cen- 
ter to  37.9  in  the  factory  district,  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  density  of  popula- 
tion. The  influence  of  overcrowding, 
with  the  inevitable  concomitants  of  filth, 
bad  air  and  insufficient  light  and  water, 
is  evident  in  the  prevalence  of  contagi- 
ous diseases,  such  as  measles,  small- 
pox, tuberculosis  and  typhoid. 

Of  the  500,000  people  in  Madrid.  52,- 
000  live  in  tenement  houses  with  an 
average  of  3.4  persons  to  a  room.  In 
one  of  these  "tragic"  tenement-house 
streets,  the  death  rate  rose  to  93.89 
per  thousand  in  1900,  in  another  even 
more  infamous,  the  ratio  was  151.38 
per  thousand.  Madrid  has  earned  the 
-ter  name  "the  city  of  death,"  not 
only  because  the  winds  from  the  near- 
by Guadarvammas  are  bitter,  because 
the  drainage  system  is  defective  and  the 
water  supply  inadequate,  but  because 
the  houses  of  the  poor  are  the  breeding 
places  of  disease. 

One  of  the  reforming  impulses  char- 
acteristic of  the  period  of  the  Republic 
found  expression  in  the  organization  of 
La  Constructor  Bentfica,  a  building  so- 
.•  authorized  to  open  public  subscrip- 


TENEUENTS    BUILT    AROUND    A    "CORRAL", 
SEVILLE,    SPAIN 

lions  and  receive  legacies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  low-cost  dwellings 
for  wage-earners.  A  tract  of  land  was 
purchased  near  the  railway  station  and 
adjoining  the  factory  district,  and  there 
the  initial  group  of  four  houses,  accom- 
modating six  families  each,  was  put 
up  in  1874.  The  standard  set  in  the 
initial  years — "one  family  to  a  house 
and  to  every  house  a  garden" — was  not 
realized  until  1907,  when  a  group  of 
workmen's  cottages  was  built  on  the 
Calle  Cartagena.  These  modest  estab- 
lishments are  rented  at  rates  ranging 
from  $5  to  $10  a  month,  according  to 
size,  situation  and  length  of  time  con- 
tracted for  purchase.  Here  the  society 
hopes  to  realize  another  of  its  early 
ideals,  opportunity  for  the  renter  to 
become  full  proprietor  of  his  dwelling 
through  a  series  of  monthly  payments 
extending  over  ten,  twelve  or  fifteen 
years. 

El  Montepio  General  Obrcro  de  Es- 
fana,  or  workwomen's  loan  association, 
uses  a  part  »f  it>  capital  in  building 
houses  for  rent  or  sale  to  its  mem- 
bers. The  rentals  are  calculated  on  a 
basis  of  6  per  cent  of  the  money  in- 
vested. If  the  occupant  contracts  to 
buy.  half  the  rental  is  accredited  to  him 
as  payment  on  the  capital. 

La  Sociedad  Bcnefica  Espanola  de 
Casas  Higifiiii'a.'i  enjoys  a  more  dis- 
distinguished  patronage.  Organized  in 
1906  to  erect  a  grmip  of  workingmen's 
houses  in  honor  of  the  king's  marriage, 
it  received  a  gift  of  $14,000  from  the 
Grandees  of  Spain.  The  first  cottage 
completed  was  assigned  to  the  family 
of  a  victim  of  the  bomb  explosion  in- 


tended   to   destroy   the    royal   pair. 

Alphonso  XIII  has  taken  personal 
interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  habi- 
tations of  the  poor.  He  has  devoted 
the  gift  of  $40,000  from  a  Spaniard 
who  had  gathered  a  fortune  in  South 
America  to  the  construction  of  a  group 
of  forty  workingmen's  cottages  in  Se- 
ville on  a  plot  of  land  offered  by  the 
town  council.  They  are  unusually  com- 
modious, for  the  king  has  announced 
his  intention  of  assigning  these  houses 
to  the  applicants  who  bring  the  largest 
number  of  children. 

In  a  recent  interview,  Don  Alfonso, 
announced  to  the  reporters  a  reckless 
policy  of  expansion.  "My  plan  is  very 
simple.  Firpt  I  build  these  houses  in 
Seville,  I  mortgage  them  and  with  the 
loan  I  build  others  in  Madrid.  Then  I 
mortgage  these  and  with  this  money  I 
shall  build  another  group  of  houses,  also 
in  Madrid.  And  so  with  mortgage  after 
mortgage,  I  go  on  building  .  .  .  until  I 
land  in  jail.  When  this  happens,"  jok- 
ingly added  the  king,  "I  shall  be  in- 
a  very  difficult  situation,  because,  be- 
ing in  jail,  I  cannot  sign  my  own  par- 
don." 

The  propaganda  for  improvement  of 
workmen's  dwellings  is  fast  becoming 
fashionable.  In  1904,  the  Seville  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Industry  and  Naviga- 
tion built  six  cottages  in  honor  of  the 
king's  visit  to  the  Alcazar.  These  ad- 
mirably built  houses  were  awarded  to 
the  most  faithful  wage-earners  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  employers  of  the  city: 
one  dock-laborer,  one  male  and  one  fe- 
male operative,  one  employe  of  the  to- 
bacco factory,  etc.  The  fortunate  win- 
ners are  life  tenants,  and  their  heirs 
will  come  into  full  possession  of  the 
property.  The  town  council  appropri- 
ates $1,000  a  year  for  the  construction 
of  workmen's  cottages  which  are  rent- 
ed, at  4  per  cent  on  the  cost,  to  wage- 
earners  who  can  prove  the  longest  pe- 
riod of  service  with  any  one  employer. 
After  twenty  years  of  occupation,  no 
further  rental  is  required,  and  if  a  man 
dies  before  completing  the  score,  his 
widow  and  minor  children  may  continue 
to  live  in  the  house,  rent  free. 

One  of  the  first  undertakings  of 
the  workingmen's  delegates  to  the  In- 
stitute of  Social  Reforms  was  a  pres- 
entation of  the  needs  of  better  dwel- 
lings for  wage-earners.  As  a  result, 
the  institute  began  its  propaganda  in. 
behalf  of  improved  tenements  which 
finally  crystalized  in  the  law  of  June 
27,  1911.  This  enactment  provides  for 
the  organization  of  local  juntas  for  the 
improvement  of  workmen's  dwellings. 
CThe  institute  has  organized  thirty-one 
local  juntas  de  Fomento  y  mejora  de 
las  habitacioncs  baratas.)  Of  the  nine 
members  in  each  junta,  one  must  be  an. 
architect  or  contractor,  one  a  physician 
and  one  a  member  of  the  town  council. 
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All  are  nominated  by  the  alcalde  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  civil  governor  of  the 
province  in  which  the  town  is  situated. 
Two  members  are  elected  by  the  fifty 
principal  subscribers  to  the  building 
funds  and  two  by  the  workmen's  soci- 
eties represented  on  the  junta  of  social 
reforms.  Two  must  be  men  preemin- 
ently concerned  in  social  betterment. 

Building  societies  approved  by  the 
local  junta  and  legally  registered  may 
receive  legacies,  donations  and  subven- 
tions accorded  by  state,  province  or 
municipality.  All  property  destined  for 
the  construction  of  workmen's  dwel- 
lings is  exempted  from  direct  taxation, 
which  ranges  from  17.5  to  22  per  cent 
of  the  net  profit,  on  real  estate,  as  well 
as  from  inheritance,  taxes,  transfer 
dues,  and  stamp  duties.  Municipal  lands 
may  be  appropriated  to  the  uses  of  these 
societies.  The  law  further  directs  that 
private  building  sites  desirable  for  cheap 
houses  and  not  utilized  for  this  pur- 
pose within  three  years  after  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  law,  may  be  expropri- 
ated in  the  interest  of  public  welfare. 
This  extension  of  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  is  regarded  as  entirely  logical, 
for  the  need  of  adequate  housing  may 
be  quite  as  urgent  as  that  of  transpor- 
tation facilities. 

Finally,  when  tenements  are  con- 
demned as  unsanitary,  and  the  owner 
refuses  to  make  necessary  reforms,  the 
city  may  proceed  to  forcible  expropria- 
tion, paying  only  the  value  of  the  land 
and  utilizing  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  wreckage  or  of  superfluous  land  in 
the  building  of  new  houses  on  the  site. 
Abuse  of  these  extraordinary  po_wers  is 
guarded  against  by  the  proviso  that  in 
every  such  project  an  official  represent- 
ing the  Institute  of  Social  Reforms 
hears  the  protests  made  by  the  injured 
parties.  Thereafter  the  case  is  referred 
to  the  secretary  of  state  who  must  sub- 
mit it  to  the  Council  of  State  and  to 
•the  Royal  Council  of  Sanitation  before 
the  final  decision  is  given.  The  effec- 
tiveness of  this  provision  of  the  law  is 
not  yet  determined  for  no  ayuntami- 
ento  has  thus  far  taken  advantage  of 
its  powers. 

The  city  government  or  a  co-operative 
building  society  may  issue  bonds  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  workmen's  dwell- 
ings and  mortgage  its  property  on  this 
account.  The  last-named  organizations 
are  especially  favored  as  the  state  guar- 
antees the  payment  of  interest  on  their 
loans,  somewhat  as  the  United  States 
government  guaranteed  interest  on  the 
Pacific  railway  bonds.  An  annual  grant 
.of  $100,000  is  promised,  half  of  which 
is  set  aside  as  a  sinking  fund  against 
arrears  of  unpaid  interest  (not  exceed- 
ing 5  per  cent)  due  to  savings  banks, 
monies  de  piedad  and  other  credit  in- 
stitutions recognized  by  the  law.  So- 
cieties which  pay  more  than  a  4  per 
cent  dividend  to  their  members  may  not 
be  accorded  this  aid  in  meeting  their 
obligations.  The  remainder  of  the  an- 
nual grant  is  devoted  to  direct  loans 
to  the  most  needy  and  deserving  enter- 
prises, the  loan  never  exceeding  25  per 
cent  of  the  capital  stock. 

The  building  regulations  imposed 
;upon  organizations  which  undertake 
-  svorkingmen's  dwellings  are  sufficiently 
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exacting.  The  site  must  be  free  from 
humidity  due  to  springs,  rivers  or  ponds. 
It  must  be  clear  of  poisonous  gases  and 
remote  from  standing  water,  dung- 
hills, unsavory  factories,  etc.  Attention 
should  be  given  to  the  orientation  of 
the  houses  so  as  to  secure  air,  light  and 
sunshine.  The  dimensions  of  the  patio, 
or  central  court,  that  indispensable  ele- 
ment of  good  building  in  Spain,  must 
be  adequate  to  give  air  and  light  to  all 
the  tenements. 

The  size  and  height  of  living  rooms 
is  stipulated,  and  the  location  of  ven- 
tilating shafts.  The  cellars  may  not  be 
used  for  sleeping  quarters  and  only  in 
case  of  necessity  as  kitchens,  baths,  etc. 
No  tenement  house  should  be  built  to 
accommodate  more  than  forty  families. 
Single  dwellings,  if  two  stories  high, 
should  cover  no  more  than  one-half  or 
two-thirds  of  the  lot,  leaving  room  for 
patios  and  gardens. 

Workmen's  dwellings  built  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  are  exempted  from 
taxation  for  twenty  years,  provided  they 
are  not  diverted  from  their  original 
purpose.  Such  houses  may  be  sold  to 
the  tenants  for  cash  or  on  deferred 
payment.  In  the  latter  case  they  are 
exempt  from  taxation  until  the  pur- 
chase is  completed.  The  building  soci- 
ety may  secure  its  interests  by  a  mort- 
gage on  the  property  or  by  the  Bel- 
gian form  of  life  guarantee,  whereby 
the  purchaser  adds  a  percentage  equiva- 
lent to  a  life  insurance  premium  to  his 
annual  payments.  If  .he  dies  before 
the  contract  is  fulfilled  his  heirs  re- 
ceive the  property  free  from  encum- 
brance 

In  1913,  the  first  year  in  which  the 
subvention  was.  available,  twenty-three 
building  societies  qualified  under  the 
law  relative  to  the  construction  of  low- 
priced  dwellings.  Several  of  these  had 
been  organized  previous  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law  and  were  well  estab- 
lished. The  society  for  the  construc- 
tion of  workmen's  dwellings  in  Valen- 


cia could  boast  a  capital  of  $36,000, 
85  houses  built,  and  585  occupants;  that 
of  Bilbao  showed  a  capital  of  $136,100, 
33  tenement  houses  and  1,000  occupants; 
that  of  Burgos,  $35,000  capital  and  26 
cottages  sheltering  as  many  families; 
while  one  of  the  building  societies  of 
Barcelona  reported  a  capital  of  $1,000,- 
000,  with  30  houses  under  construction 
and  more  projected.  Other  applicants 
for  state  aid  were  so  newly  organized 
that  they  could  show  no  capital,  no 
houses,  not  even  the  building  sites  usu- 
ally granted  by  the  municipality. 

Under  the  first  adjudication,  the  In- 
stitute of  Social  Reforms  determined 
that  none  of  the  applicants  was  entitled 
to  a  guarantee  of  interest  on  bonds  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  law;  but  the  $50,000 
available  for  subventions  was  distribut- 
ed under  the  following  classification :  to 
co-operative  societies  with  contributed 
funds  less  than  $3,000,  and  to  societies 
proposing  no  payment  of  dividends  or 
having  a  profit  of  less  than  3  per  cent, 
a  subsidy  of  20  per  cent  on  the  capi- 
tal stock ;  to  co-operative  societies,  whose 
funds  amounted  to  more  than  $3,000,  a 
subsidy  of  15  per  cent  on  the  capital; 
to  building  societies,  co-operative  or 
not,  whose  annual  profit  ranges  from  3 
to  4  per  cent,  a  subsidy  of  10  per  cent 
of  capital  represented. 

An  old  Moorish  city  like  Seville  af- 
fords but  poor  and  expensive  living 
quarters  to  workmen.  Tenement  houses 
built  round  a  "corral"  with  rooms  open- 
ing on  the  gallery  are  reasonably  sani- 
tary, but  there  is  usually  no  water  in 
the  kitchens  and  the  plumbing  is  de- 
fective. Many  families  live  in  cave- 
like  habitations  at  or  below  street  level, 
with  inner  rooms  where  no  sunlight 
can  penetrate.  Rents  are  even  higher 
than  in  Madrid,  and  wages  average  less 
by  20  per  cent. 

It  was  to  be  expected  then  that  in 
Seville  the  law  offering  special  priv- 
ileges to  co-operative  building  societies 
[Continued  on  page  445.} 
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No  ZVE.VT  of  the  year  in  America 
is  involved  more  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, both  in  the  church  and  the  com- 
munity, than  the  fourteenth  internation- 
al   Sunday    school    convention    held    in 
Chicago,  June  23-30.    No  other  conven- 
tion requires  such  a  large  constituency 
for  each  delegate— 15,000  enrolled  mem- 
ers  for  each.    And  yet  2,200  delegates 
were   assigned   seats,   but   as   Chicago's 
big  Medmah  Temple  had  room   for  as 
»ny  more,  the  alternates  of  the  dele- 
gates  were   authorized  to  act  as  dele- 
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A   constituency    of    173,459    Sunday 
schools,  with  a  membership  of  about  17,- 
)  scholars,  teachers  and  officers,  in 
practically  all  Protestant  denominations 
scattered  through  every  city,  town  and 
mlet  in  the  country  were  thus  repre- 
flted.    There  was  room  for  onlv  about 
0  people  other  than  delegates,  so  that 
until  nearly  the  end  of  the  conference 
e  attendance  was   restricted  to   those 
i    official    connection,   except   at   the 
many  section  conferences  held  in  widely 
ittered  churches  and  districts   where 
ie  public  was  admitted.   There  were  364 
participants  in  the  programs  listed. 

In  meeting  at  Chicago  the  convention 
came  back  home.     The  local  committee 
welcomed  it  "where  the  work  of  the  or- 
ganized Sunday  school  has  been  empha- 
i  in  a  unique  degree,  a  center  of  lead- 
ihip  in   Sunday  school  work  of  such 
>ractical  sense  and  broad  vision  as  war- 
rants honest  pride."    In  responding,  the 
president  said,  "Chicago  has  a  Sunday- 
school  atmosphere  we  ought  to  breathe, 
a  history  we  must  know  if  we  would  be 
to  our  predecessors.     It   has  been 
the  mount  from  which  imperial  visions 
have  been  gained  by  men  whom  Chicago 
and   us  suburbs   have  produced — B    F 
Jacobs,  to  whom  the  uniform  lesson  sys- 
tem and  interdenominational  work  owe 
more  than  to  any  other  man,  Bishop  John 
mcent,  Dwight  L.  Moody,  Edward 
iggleston.  Henry  Clay  Trumbull.  C.  R. 
Blackall  and  M.  C.  Hazard." 

Marion    Lawrance,    general    secretary 

)f   the  association,  who  also  became  a 

zen  of  Chicago  when  the  headquarters 

the  international  committee  removed 

there,    emphasized    Chicago's     influence 

upon  the  Sunday  school  movement  in  the 

words  given  prominence  on  this  page. 

On  motion  of  an  alderman  who  is  also 
chairman  of  the  Red  Cross  committee 
of  the  International  Sunday  School  As- 
sociation, the  City  Council  of  Chicago 
voted  "to  recognize  the  presence  of  these 
guests  of  the  city,  extend  its  greetings 
and  express  the  hope  that  provisions  for 
their  comfort  during  their  stay  in  the 
city  would  in  every  way  be  satisfactor 
Mn<t  of  the  time  and  attention  at  the 
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convention  and  its  conferences  were  ab- 
rbed  by  discussions  of  educational  ad- 

ninistration  and  methods,  in  which  the 
odern    psychology    and  pedagogy   in- 
volved in  religious  experience  and  teach- 
ing  were    more    emphasized    and    with 

ess  criticism  than  in  any  previous  con- 
The    new    principle    that    we 

aiow  best  the  things  that  w»>  io  is  find- 
ing larger  acceptance  than  ever  in  the 
Sunday  schools.  Religion  is  being  re- 
garded less  as  a  speculative  theological 

icory  than  as  an  experience  and  a  ser- 
vice. The  slogan  was  heard  on  all  sides 
that  Sunday  school  scholars  must  do 
what  they  are  taught.  The  one  real 
divisive  point  was  administrative,  but  it 
had  been  safeguarded  at  the  last  conven- 
tion and  was  harmonized  at  this  one  by 
giving  proportionate  representation  on 


WHAT     CHICAGO     HAS    DONE 
FOR  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
Here    started    the    firrt    cam- 
Patgn  to  organize  every  county  in 
a   state,   every   county   in   Illinois 
Having    been    organised   for   over 
forty  years. 

The  first  organised  teacher 
training  was  undertaken  here  and 
the  first  Sunday  School  institute 
was  held  here. 

The  first  uniform  lesson  system 
in  North  America  was  issued  by 
the  Chicago  Sunday  School  Union 
and  out  of  it  grew  the  uniform 
lesson  system  which  has  been  in 
use  over  forty  years. 

The  first  Sunday  School  jour- 
nal was  published  here  under  the 
same  auspices  in  1866. 

The  first  full  account  of  a  state 
Sunday  School  convention  was 
Published  by  the  Chicago  Advance 
The  first  festival  of  religious 
and  patriotic  songs  was  held  and 
has  been  continued  here,  with  the 
largest  chorus  of  women's  voices 
in  the  world. 

The  adult  Bible  class  movement 
was  here  adopted  as  a  department 
of  organised  Sunday  School  work. 
And  the  first  Bible  class  athletic 
association  in  connection  with  the 
organised  Sunday  School  work 
had  its  birth  in  this  city,  with  the 
largest  amateur  baseball  organisa- 
tion in  the  world,  having  eleven 
leagues  of  six  teams  each  and  one 
thousand  members  who  are  eligible 
only  upon  regular  Sunday  School 
attendance,  certified  by  the  writ- 
ten statement  of  the  pastor  or 
superintendent. 


the  international  committee  to  differing 
groups  which  might  otherwise  have  or- 
ganized separately. 

If  there  was  one  feature  of  the  work 
predominantly    emphasized,    it   was    the 
movement   to  include   adults,   especially 
•en  s  Bible  classes,  in  the  regular  Sun- 
day school.     To  "feature  it"  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  to  marshal  a  parade 
f  men  s  Bible   classes   that   would   im- 
press the  public  With  the   fact  that  at 
least  2.500,000  men  are  enrolled  in  the" 
membership. 

By  official  count  6,514  of  them  lined 
up  with  bands  and  banners  in  impressive 
array,  which  would  have  been  more  so 
had  it  not  been  for  the  exaggerated 
claim  that  many  more  thousands  would 
march,  as  many  as  30,000  having  regis- 
tered their  intention  to  march.  Men  of 
all  ages,  many  nationalities  and  different 
station  in  life  were  in  line. 

Almost  every  detachment  bore  a  ban- 
ner   with    a    cross    encircled  with   the 
words,  "By  this  sign  conquer."     Open 
Bibles    were    borne   in   frames   on   the 
shoulders  of  men.    Legends  galore  flut- 
tered from  pennants,  such  as,  "Men  of 
Missouri  in  line  for  Christ";  "Michigan 
for    Service";    "Alberta    for    Christ"; 
Tram  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go  and  go  that  way  yourself";  "Physic- 
ally   strong,    mentally    awake,    morally 
straight";    "Bible    study    builds    char- 
acter";  "Where  men  go  boys  will   fol- 
low"; "The  prison  seldom  reforms,  but 
often  deforms";  "Nebraska  the  land  of 
corn  and  Bryan";  "Kansas,  twenty-five 
years  of  prohibition,  empty  jails,  66  per 
cent  of  taxes  spent  on  education";  "We 
will  bury  booze  in  Wisconsin";  "Okla- 
homa born  sober";  "The  bier  that  will 
make    Milwaukee    famous"— which    was 
the  legend  over  a  beer  barrel  borne  on 
a  bier.    State  calls,  like  "O-HI-O",  rang 
out,  in  the  intervals  between  the  march- 
ing music  of  the  bands,   all  of  which 
played  Onward,  Christian  Soldiers. 

The  social  significance  of  the  men's 
Bible  class  movement,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  women,  has  found  such  expression 
as  the  use  of  social  studies  prepared  by 
the  American  Institute  of  Social  Service 
and  denominational  social  service  com- 
missions. These  Bible  classes  have  so- 
cial committees,  hold  socials  for  men.  co- 
operate with  each  other  in  community 
surveys,  in  fighting  drink  and  the  social 
evil  and  in  planning  playgrounds,  get- 
ting the  Saturday  half-holiday  and  in 
furnishing  volunteer  workers  for  "big 
brothers,"  probation  officers  and  many 
other  lines  of  public  welfare  work. 

The  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of 
these  adult  classes  was  carried  so  far  by 
one  of  the  most  influential  members  of 
the  international  committee  as  to  include 
the  insistence  that  all  young  people's  so- 
cieties should  be  merged  into  a  depart- 
ment of  the  church,  called  the  depart- 
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jiient  of  religious  education.  He  argued 
this  point  by  the  claim  that  these  so- 
cieties in  calling  for  testimony  rather 
than  for  education  are  psychologically 
wrong  and  lack  educational  vision. 

Others  emphasized  the  same  lack  in 
the  church  by  saying:  "We  have  too 
much  preaching  and  too  little  teaching, 
too  much  exhortation  and  too  little 
definite  instruction,  too  much  mere  cul- 
ture and  too  little  conversion";  "Our 
education  is  losing  its  religious  signific- 
ance and  pure  religion  is  losing  its  edu- 
cational ideal." 

At  the  closing  session  the  note  up  to 
which  the  utterances  of  the  whole  con- 
vention were  keyed  most  highly  was  the 
social  note.  It  was  voiced  in  clarion 
tones  by  two  speakers.  Dr.  J.  A.  Mac- 
donald,  editor  of  the  Toronto  Globe, 
significantly  said: 

"I  care  not  how  venerable  or  how 
puissant  an  institution  may  be,  woe  to 
the  institution  against  which  a  vital, 
pregnant  idea  comes.  Its  day  is  doomed  ! 
And  a  new  idea  has  been  released  in  the 
states  and  provinces  of  North  America 
against  the  old  iniquities  and  established 
oppressions.  It  is  the  social  message, 
the  social  program,  the  social  motive — 
the  message  of  one  man  and  another, 
not  the  message  of  the  individual,  I 
tell  you,  but  the  message  of  one  man  and 
another." 

Margaret  Slattery  of  Boston  said: 
"Jane  Addams  saw  a  star  in  the  smoky 
sky — a   great   star — and   she  has   given 
her  life  to  the  working  out  of  the  mes- 
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THE  WAY  the  church  schools  for 
the  training  of  the  ministry  are  respon- 
sively  reacting  to  the  tendencies  of  the 
times  is  proving  that  many  of  them  are 
not  as  reactionary  as  all  of  them  are 
supposed  to  be. 

The  church  has  been  the  great  con- 
servator of  civilization.  Its  initiative 
has  also  led  much  of  the  advance  in 
human  progress.  What  it  has  con- 
served, however,  has  been  worth  as 
much  to  mankind  as  what  it  has  ad- 
vanced. Its  institutions,  therefore,  can- 
not be  expected  to  change  as  quickly  or 
radically  as  some  others. 

Its  training  schools  for  the  ministry 
have  the  difficult  task  of  keeping  in  ad- 
justment with  the  long  past  and  with 
the  opening  future.  Most  of  them,  in- 
deed, seem  to  have  been  more  loyal  to 
history  than  to  prophecy.  The  past  ap- 
pears secure  to  them.  In  comparison, 
the  present  and  the  immediate  future 
seem  like  the  temporary  in  contrast 
with  the  eternal,  like  the  steadfast  in 
contrast  with  the  evanescent. 

Never  more  than  in  the  swiftly 
changing  tendencies  of  our  own  times 
have  men  needed  the  continuity  for 
which  the  church  stands,  to  connect  the 
present  with  the  past,  the  future  with 
some  background  . 

While,  therefore,  theological  semi- 
naries are  not  expected  to  change  their 
policies  and  methods  without  due  cause 
and  deliberation,  and  should  not  be  criti- 
cized too  severely  on  that  account,  yet 


sage  of  the  star.  Go  back  to  your  boys 
and  girls  and  give  them  the  insignia, 
not  of  brute  force  but  the  tokens  of  ser- 
vice and  of  peace.  Give  them  the  mes- 
sage of  the  star  Jane'  Addams  saw. 
Teach  them  the  message  of  the  star  so 
that  nothing  shall  ever  extenuate  in  their 
eyes  the  awful  contrast  of  useless  wealth 
and  causeless  poverty  in  a  rich  land. 
Teach  them  those  things  so  that  they 
shall  never  extenuate  what  we  have 
come  to  extenuate,  because  we  will  not 
give  heed,  because  we  have  not  tried  to 
understand.  Develop  the  conscience  of 
your  community." 

While  the  greatest  enthusiasm  was 
shown  over  the  speaking  and  action 
against  the  liquor  habit  and  traffic  and 
the  use  of  the  cigarette  and  tobacco,  yet 
among  the  resolutions  unanimously  pass- 
ed were  those  favoring  a  federal  law 
for  the  regulation  of  marriage  and  di- 
vorce, a  single  standard  of  purity  for 
both  sexes,  laws  for  the  suppression  of 
commercialized  vice,  lotteries  and  gambl- 
ing, and  for  the  censoring  of  moving 
pictures,  the  prohibition  of  child  labor, 
Sabbath  rest  and  observance  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  international  peace. 

The  association  adjourned  to  meet  in 
New  York  city  four  years  hence  for  its 
first  quadrennial  session.  The  next 
world's  convention  meets  in  Tokio, 
Japan,  in  1916,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
premier,  Count  Okuma,  who  sent  a  per- 
sonal representative  to  Zurich,  Switzer- 
land, to  urge  its  acceptance  at  the  last 
convention  held  there  in  1913. 

OF   THEOLOGICAL   EDUCA- 


when  they  do  change,  they  are  likely  to 
register  the  deeper  tendencies  of  the 
times — the  set  of  the  tide. 

Seminaries  Moving  to   Universities 

The  tendency  to  co-operate  and  there- 
by to  economize  resource  and  at  the 
same  time  increase  efficiency  of  equip- 
ment and  effort,  is  emphasized  by  the 
seminaries  which  are  removing  their 
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IX   SUMMER — THE  CLOSED  DOOR  AND  THE  OPEN 
DOOR. 


base  of  operation  close  to  universities. 
This  movement,  which  has  long  since 
demonstrated  its  value  at  Oxford  and 
other  universities  abroad,  is  setting  in 
strongly  on  this  continent. 

At  McGill  University,  Montreal,  the 
divinity  schools  of  several  denomina- 
tions have  been  led  organically  to  unite. 
At  Toronto  the  church  schools  are 
closely  affiliated  with  the  university. 
Old  Andover  Seminary  moved  to 
Cambridge  to  be  near  Harvard.  The 
young  Pacific  Seminary  removed  to 
Berkeley  to  share  the  advantages  of  the 
University  of  California. 

And  how  the  unanimous  decision  of 
the  directors  and  faculty  of  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary  to  move  within 
co-operating  distance  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  is  announced. 

Without  compromise  of  distinctive 
tenet,  or  sacrifice  of  unique  heritage,  or 
loss  of  institutional  independence,  or 
change  of  charter,  or  alienation  of 
funds,  or  weakening  denominational 
fellowship,  the  reciprocity  thus  made 
possible  will  furnish  a  working  demon- 
stration of  the  larger  loyalty  to  more 
fundamental  principles,  to  the  higher 
ideals  of  the  greater  common  cause. 

The  co-operative  relation  of  divinity 
schools  thus  made  possible  by  their  af- 
filiation with  the  same  university  has 
great  possibilities  both  to  the  church  and 
the  community.  It  may  do  much  to 
shade  off  the  too  sharp  line  between  the 
sacred  and  the  secular,  as  religion  and 
all  the  relationships  of  life  are  studied 
together,  as  students  in  many  depart- 
ments of  study  meet  and  mingle.  The 
unity  of  all  life  may  thus  be  impressed. 
The  identification  of  religion  with  every- 
thing common  to  man  will  be  more  ap- 
parent. The  application  of  the  common 
faith  to  the  social  conditions  of  the  com- 
mon life  can  be  brought  to  bear  more 
effectively,  both  in  theory  and  practice, 
through  the  combined  resources  of 
hitherto  competing  institutions. 

Such  a  move  may  be  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  much  waste,  duplication,  com- 
petition, misunderstanding,  between  de- 
nominations and  denominational  institu- 
tions, which  have  far  more  in  common 
than  to  divide  them.  It  may  be  followed 
by  the  grouping,  not  only  of  other  sem- 
inaries, but  of  other  church  agencies,  in 
something  more  like  "the  holy  catholic 
church,  the  communion  of  saints." 

Meadvilie's  Readjustment 

The  Theological  School  of  Meadville. 
Pa.,  also  announces  a  fundamental 
change  in  its  method  of  procedure.  It 
was  proposed  by  Anna  Garlin  Spencer, 
acting  professor  of  sociology  and  ethics, 
and  was  adopted  by  the  board  of  trus- 
tees in  May. 

This  includes  an  all-year-round  aca- 
demic year  of  four  terms;  the  required 
course  for  college  graduates  covering 
two  calendar  years;  a  sub-junior  course 
offered,  by  special  arrangement  with 
other  institutions,  to  students  without 
college  training,  who  will  thus  prepare 
to  enter  the  theological  course;  gradua- 
tion in  the  early  autumn  instead  of  the 
spring,  to  facilitate  prompt  placement  in 
parish  work ;  summer  work  provided  for 
seniors  at  Meadville  in  co-operation  with 
the  departments  of  religious  education 
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and  social  service  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association,  and  for  juniors  and 
those  taking  preparatory  courses  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  summer  ses- 
sion of  the  University  of  Chicago  at  the 
expense  of  the  Meadville  School. 

This  is  said  to  be  the  first  training 
school  for  the  ministry  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  such  intensive  work  as 
can  be  done  in  a  smaller  school  with 
the  stimulating  and  many-sided  advant- 
ages of  a  great  university  located  in  a 
large  city  and  in  another  part  of  the 
country.  A  Meadville  professor  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  students  thus  sent  to 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

A  special  course  of  one  year  includ- 
ing four  terms  is  also  offered  those  seek- 
ing training  for  parish  assistants,  church 
settlements,  directors  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious education,  and  organizers  of  vol- 
unteer social  service  in  institutional 
churches. 

Professor    Spencer    accompanies    the 
announcement  of  these  unique  and  sig- 
nificant changes  with  this  interpretation : 
"It  marks  one  of  the  steps  from  the 
exclusive  devotion  to  the  'divinities'  of 
the  old  type  of  theological  school  toward 
the  'humanities'  that  form  the  center  of 
gravity    in    modern    religious   training. 
Hie  old  studies  are  of  course  retained 
it  relatively  shortened  and  balanced  by 
an  increasing  attention  to  sociology  and 
its  application  to  social  reforms,  social 
amelioration  and  constructive  social  ser- 
vice.    Nothing   is    more    significant    of 
:  pressure  inward  to  the  church  from 
all  departments  of  the  social  movement 
than  this  stir  at  the  centers  of  theologi- 
cal education." 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  AND  NEW 
ENGLAND  CHURCHES 
By  William  Morton  Potter 
COMMUNITY    SERVICE    was    the 
keynote  of  the  third  annual  conference 
of  the  Union  Churches  of  New  England 
held  at  Hopedale,  Mass.,  June  9.    Scores 
of  such  churches  are  scattered  through 
New  England  and  many  of  them  were 
represented  at  this  gathering. 
The    speakers    all    lauded   the    Union 
lurch  as  the  conservator  of  religious 
energy  and  activity  but   accepted   with 
equal    unanimity   the    responsibility   for 
ommumty    service    resting    upon    such 
churches.     The  opinion  of  the  confer- 
ence may  be  taken  from  the  following 
quotation  from  H.  J.  Burgstahler's  ad- 
dress on   The  United   Protestantism  of 
America. 

"The  church  used  to  say,  social  wel- 
fare, the  group  interest,  politics,  in- 
dustry, social  relationships  viewed  from 
the  group  standpoint  are  of  no  concern 

)  us.  Let  us  keep  out.  Today,  we 
realize  that  unless  the  interest  of  the 
church  is  cosmopolitan,  unless  it  reaches 
out  into  every  department  of  life  to  in- 
fuse into  society  the  dynamic  of  Jesus 

hnst,  our  social  fabric  will  rot  of  so- 
cial disease,  and  the  church  will  con- 

ront  another  decadent  civilization,  as 
did  the  early  church  in  the  earlier 
centuries. 

"The  task  of  the  church  is  to  regen- 

•ate  society,  to  transform  our  civiliza- 
tion, to  help  solve  our  stupendous  prob- 
lems by  applying  the  old  summons  'Re- 
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pent  ye,'  and  through  a  constructive  pro- 
gram of  Christ's  gospel. 

"This  alone  is  a  stupendous  task,  it 
involves  such  huge  problems  as  recrea- 
tion, fraternalism  in  industry,  co-opera- 
tion, child  welfare,  education,  the  hous- 
ing problem,  poverty,  the  American 
saloon,  the  white  slave  traffic,  and  num- 
erous other  problems." 

URAL   CHURCH   SUNDAY    PRO- 
CLAIMED 

THE  FIRST  proclamation  in  behalf 
of  the  country  church  and  the  rural  Sun- 
day was  issued  by  Governor  Henry  D. 
Hatfield  to  the  people  of  West  Virginia. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  document  in  the  an- 
nals of  both  church  and  state. 

Newspaper  reports  and  personal  let- 
ters from  almost  all  parts  of  the  state 
show  that  the  day  was  very  generally 
observed  and  the  idea  seems  to  have 
struck  a  popular  chord.  This  was  in 
part  due  to  an  effectively  printed  and 
circulated  appeal  for  the  observance  of 
Rural  Church  Day,  not  so  much  as  a 
"go-to-church  Sunday,"  as  a  day  on 
which  the  usefulness  and  work  of  the 
country  church  should  receive  special 
emphasis  and  stimulation. 

To  that  end  this  circular  suggested 
such  lines  of  work  for  the  country 
church  as  a  survey  of  its  field;  encour- 
agement to  education  by  lecture  courses, 


A    PROCLAMATION— TO  THE 

PEOPLE   OF    THE    STATE    OF 

WEST  VIRGINIA.  GREETING 

AS  THE  GREATEST  FORCE  FOB  INSPIR- 
ING BETTER  COUNTRY  LIFE  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT OP  THE  RURAL  COMMUN- 
ITY, THE  COUNTRY  CHURCH  OFFERS 
THE  GREATEST  OPPORTUNITY  AND  IS 
THE  MOST  POTENTIAL  AGENCY.  IN 
THE  PRESENT  WIDE  INTEREST  BEING 
MANIFESTED  IN  BETTER  AGRICULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT,  BETTER  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS 
AND  HIGHER  STANDARDS  AND  IDEALS 
OF  LIFE  IN  GENERAL,  IT  HAS  BECOME 
APPARENT  THAT  ONLY  THROUGH  THE 
LEADERSHIP  OF  THE  CHURCH,  WHICH 
CAN  AROUSE  THE  RELIGIOUS  MOTIVE, 
CAN  THIS  MOVEMENT  BE  PLACED  ON  SE- 
CURE FOUNDATION  AND  PERMANENT 
SUCCESS  ASSURED. 

UPON  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  COUN- 
TRY MINISTER  IN  THE  COUNTRY 
CHURCH  AND  THE  CO-OPERATION  OF 
HIS  PEOPLE  DEPENDS  LARGELY  THE 
WHOLESOME  LIFE  OF  THE  RESPECTIVE 
COMMUNITIES,  AND  THESE  EFFORTS  IN 
ELEVATING  THE  STANDARDS  OF  THE  RE- 
LIGIOUS, MORAL  AND  CIVIC  LIFE  SHOULD 
NOT  BE  CONFINED  TO  ONE  DAY,  BUT 
SHOULD  BE  THE  PURPOSE  OF  EVERY 
DAY  CONCERN. 

WITH  THE  DESIRE  TO  ACT  IN  ACCORD 
WITH  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  INAUGURATED 
A  MOVEMENT  FOR  THE  INCREASED  USE- 
FULNESS AND  INFLUENCE  FOR  GOOD  OF 
THE  COUNTRY  CHURCHES  OF  WEST  VIR- 
GINIA, I  HEREBY  DESIGNATE  SUNDAY 
THE  THIBD  DAY  OF  MAY,  NEXT,  AS  RURAL 
CHURCH  SUNDAY,  AND  URGE  THAT  ON 
THE  DAY  THUS  NAMED,  THE  PEOPLE  IN 
THE  RURAL  COMMUNITIES  OF  WEST 
VIRGINIA,  SHALL  JOIN  TOGETHER  HEART- 
ILY IN  RELIGIOUS  WORSHIP,  AND  WITH 
PARTICULAR  AIM  TO  PROMOTE  PERSONAL 
DEVOTION  AND  ATTENDANCE  AND  THE 
tEVERED  CHURCH-GOING  CUSTOM  OF 
OLDEN  DAYS. 


libraries  and  co-operation  with  the 
schools,  as  well  as  through  farmers' 
clubs,  of  both  men  and  women,  and  the 
granges;  the  promotion  of  agriculture 
and  the  common  interests  of  agricultural 
people;  sanitary  and  hygienic  work  and 
the  provision  of  plans,  facilities  and  oc- 
casions for  healthful  recreation. 

A  list  of  annual  events  to  be  cele- 
brated, a  suggestive  program  for  Sun- 
day school  observance  of  Rural  Church 
Sunday  and  a  prayer  for  Rural  Church 
Day  were  also  included. 

This  new  idea  worked  so  well  in  West 
Virginia  that  the  suggestion  comes  from 
that  state  through  THE  SURVEY  to  the 
Home  Missionary  Boards  affiliated  with 
the  Federal  Council  to  initiate,  inspire, 
standardize  and  practically  promote  the 
observance  of  Rural  Church  Day  among 
the  churches  of  their  respective  fellow- 
ships. 

THE  GOSPEL  FOR  SOCIETY 

The  Sunday  evening  at  the  Northern 
Baptist  Convention  in  Boston,  which 
was  devoted  to  The  Gospel  for  Society 
attracted  the  largest  attendance  which 
any  session  attained. 

The  Rev.  C.  W.  Gilkey  of  Chicago 
put  the  theme  home  to  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  all  in  these  fresh  and 
vigorous  terms: 

"The  old  phrase  'full  salvation"  in- 
cludes what  might  be  called  the  hori- 
zontal aspect  of  life— all  men— and  the 
vertical  as  well,  every  range  and  inter- 
it  of  human  nature.  God's  redemptive 
power  must  be  released  into  every  com- 
partment of  human  life.  Salvation  is  a 
present  possession.  God  is  Lord  of 
earth  as  well  as  of  heaven.  The  world 
is  not  a  shipwrecked  craft,  if  God  be  its 
creator,  however  battered  the  hull.  If 
religion  is  to  be  in  the  craft  at  all,  it 
must  be  all  over  it.  Our  water-tight 
compartments  are  being  ripped  out  by 
the  modern  social  conscience. 

"On  us  as  Christians  lies  the  responsi- 
bility when  matters  like  the  Lawrence 
or  Colorado  strikes  confront  us.  Just 
as  football,  a  few  years  ago,  had  to  be 
changed  or  banished  from  college,  so 
must  Christianity  change  the  rules  of 
the  game.  Customs,  habits,  all  rela- 
tions, must  be  Christianized.  The  rules 
must  be  changed  as  to  the  relation  be- 
tween men  and  things.  Only  as  we 
democratize  our  industry  in  terms  of 
essential  social  justice,  are  we  seeking 
first  God's  kingdom." 

CHRISTIAN  SOCIAL  SERVICE  UNION 

One  of  the  farthest  reaching  of  the 
many  results  achieved  by  the  Men  and 
Religion  Forward  Movement  is  regis- 
tered at  Pittsburgh  in  the  organization 
of  the  Christian  Social  Service  Union, 
in  which  400  churches  of  the  city  and 
suburbs  are  allied. 

Rev.  Charles  Reed  Zahniser  has  be- 
come its  general  secretary,  for  which 
service  he  is  said  to  be  exceptionally 
equipped  by  his  academic  training  and 
personal  experience  in  social  work.  A 
speakers'  bureau  places  at  the  service  of 
brotherhoods,  Bible  classes,  churches 
and  other  organizations,  a  number  of 
the  strongest  and  best  informed  social 
and  religious  leaders  in  the  city. 
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THE  BACKWARD  CHILD 

By  Barbara  Spofford  Morgan.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  263  pp.  Price  $1.25; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.35. 

This  book  is  devot- 
ed to  the  proposition 
that  the  backward 
child,  who  is  not 
feeble-minded,  can  be, 
and  therefore  should 
be,  trained  and  de- 
veloped so  that  he 
may  be  able  to  ac- 
quire an  ordinary  ed- 
ucation. He  must  be 
brought  up  to  the 
mark,  otherwise  he 
will  grow  to  maturity  as  an  incompe- 
tent, or  as  a  potential  criminal. 

This  must  be  done  not  merely,  nor 
chiefly,  by  discovering  his  weak  points 
and  hammering  away  upon  them,  but  by 
finding  out  in  what  particulars  his  mind 
is  strong,  and  helping  him  to  use  these 
to  the  best  advantage.  That  may  sound 
like  a  truism;  but  is  there  anything  in 
the  ordinary  routine  of  the  public  schools 
to  suggest  that  it  is  so  accepted? 

No  one  can  read  this  fascinating  book 
without  realizing  that  the  problem  of 
child  study  is  the  most  important  one 
in  education.  It  makes  one  see,  as  never 
before,  that  in  teaching,  as  in  every 
other  social  process,  the  case  method  is 
the  only  sane  one.  We  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  a  truth  which  should  have 
been  apparent  to  everyone  the  moment 
we  began  to  divide  the  backward  from 
the  normal  and  group  them  in  special 
classes — the  truth  that  the  backward  dif- 
fer among  themselves  quite  as  much  as 
they,  as  a  class,  differ  from  the  normals. 
The  author  has  a  firm  and  clear  grasp 
on  child  psychology.  She  has  worked 
out  its  principles  into  a  practical  method 
of  great  value.  We  say  a  child  "does 
not  pay  attention";  but  do  we  realize 
that  there  are  several  different  processes 
in  "paying  attention,"  and  do  we  know 
in  which  of  these  several  he  fails? 

We  say  "he  has  a  poor  memory,"  but 
dp  we  know  that  there  are  at  least  three 
kinds  of  memory  and  have  we  found  out 
how  to  strengthen  the  little  he  has  and 
perhaps  how  to  create  the  others?  Are 
we  trying  to  cultivate  memory  by  mere 
dogged  repetition,  carried  on  long  past 
the  child's  fatigue  point,  without  at- 
tempting to  establish  the  mental  asso- 
ciations upon  which  it  must  depend?  Do 
we  begin  to  see  the  baneful  effects  of 
mental  fatigue  or  even  recognize  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  fatigue  point 
to  force  a  child  beyond  which  is  simple 
cruelty  ? 

Most  of  all  do  we  act  on  the  most 
vital  truth  of  education  "the  simple  prin- 
ciple of  making  him  give  out  instead 
of  take  in"?  These  and  many  other 
queries  come  crowding  one's  mind  as 
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he  reads  this  great  book;  great  in  its 
simplicity  and  clarity  as  in  its  depth  of 
content,  for  it  is  as  profound  as  it  is 
simple  and  clear. 

The  book  is  a  tractate  on  the  science 
of  the  education  of  the  backward,  but 
it  is  much  more,  it  is  full  of  practical 
methods  of  testing  and  of  training. 
These  methods  are  such  as  the  author 
has  used  in  an  experimental  clinic  in 
New  York  city  wherein  backward  chil- 
dren are  tested  and  then  trained  in  the 
particular  deficiency  the  tests  reveal. 

Miss  Morgan  claims  that  experience 
has  shown,  that  "backward  children  can 
be  brought  up  to  a  normal  average  in 
their  lessons  by  half  an  hour's  daily  in- 
dividual training."  She  does  not  say  in 
how  short  or  long  a  time  this  can  be 
done  but  the  reader  .is  willing  to  accept 
her  claim  and  believe  that  it  can  be  done. 
He  also  feels  inclined  to  believe  that 
if  the  methods  this  teacher  advocates 
could  be  applied  to  all  children,  as  soon 
as  they  enter  school,  or  even  before,  in 
a  very  short  time  we  should  have  no 
backward  children — except  those  dis- 
tinctly feeble-minded — and  the  present 
torture,  retardation,  and,  often,  ac- 
quired, life-long  incapacity  of  the  so- 
called — often  mis-called — dull  children, 
would  cease. 

The  book  is  commended  to  the  teach- 
ers of  backward  children.  We  should 
like  to  see  its  study  made  obligatory 
on  every  teacher,  principal,  and  school 
superintendent. 

ALEXANDER  JOHNSON. 

THE  CRISIS  OF  MORALS 

By  Harold  Begbie.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.  159  pp.  Price  $.75;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $.83. 

The  author  of- 
Twice  Born  Men, 
who  in  that  first  vol- 
ume proved  himself 
to  be  a  rare  story- 
teller of  religious  ex- 
perience, in  this  last 
book  attempts  analy- 
sis of  social  condi- 
tions and  a  program 
for  the  church.  Jn 
an  apologetic  fore- 
word he  prepares  the 
reader  to  expect  the  driving  force  of  a 
single  idea,  driven  home  at  white  heat. 
The  promise  is  kept,  for  all  evil  condi- 
tions are  less  analyzed  than  character- 
ized and  accounted  for  by  the  one  evil 
of  impurity  in  thought  or  deed  toward 
women. 

The  poles  of  his  highly  charged  bat- 
tery, between  which  play  the  subtle  cur- 
rents of  his  strong  feeling,  and  the  flash- 
ing fire  of  keen  criticism  and  passionate 
idealism,  are  for  the  negative  pole,  the 
purity  of  normal  womanhood  and  the 
unnaturalness  of  impurity — without  a 
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counterpart  in  nature;  and  for  the  posi- 
tive pole,  the  necessity  of  religion  to 
make  and  keep  the  will  of  man  and 
woman  pure  and  to  enhance  and  enrich 
human  life  with  the  Christ-life. 

His  intensity  at  both  these  points, 
however,  broadens  out  amply  enough  to 
emphasize  responsibility  for  the  condi- 
tions in  bad  housing,  in  monotonous 
and  under-paid  industry  and  in  the 
dull  conventionality  of  many  homes, 
which  promote,  if  they  do  not  prompt, 
impurity.  This  leads  to  insistence  upon 
the  need  to  combine  science  and  legisla- 
tion, social  and  civic  agencies,  with  re- 
ligion, in  the  church's  effort  to  restore 
the  supremacy  of  purity  over  the  will  and 
in  sex  relationships.  It  is  done  with  the 
art  of  an  impressionist,  not  with  the  sci- 
ence of  either  the  moralist  or  sociologist. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  hitherto 
thrilled  by  the  author's  vivid  instances 
of  the  direct  exercise  of  divine  power 
in  transforming  human  lives,  will  now 
be  as  much  inspired  by  this  impassioned 
appeal  to  furnish  the  human  medium 
and  means  whereby  that  power  may  ef- 
fect the  "most  urgent  and  essential  ref- 
ormation of  our  times." 

GRAHAM  TAYLOR. 


THE  SOCIALIZED  CONSCIENCE 

By  Joseph  Herschel  Coffin.  Warwick 
&  York.  247  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.34. 

This  newest  manual 
of  morals  is  written 
in  untechnical  style 
from  the  present-day 
psychological  and  so- 
ciological points  of 
view.  Its  single  pur- 
pose is  to  discern  and 
apply  a  moral  crite- 
rion for  the  guidance 
and  testing  of  con- 
duct in  the  moral 
perplexities  of  our 
ever  more  complex  civilization.  That 
single  criterion  by  which  moral  stand- 
ards are  to  be  judged  is  "the  socialized 
conscience,"  whereby  "the  realization  of 
the  social  self  or  socialized  personality" 
is  to  be  attained  by  each  one  and  for 
others. 

In  turn  this  test  is  applied  to  conduct 
in  each  one  of  several  situations  center- 
ing about  and  including  family,  educa- 
tional, industrial  and  civic  relationships. 
Conditions  and  standards  in  each  of 
these  situations  are  stated  in  terms  true 
to  the  times.  At  every  point  the  indi- 
vidual and  social  elements  of  morality 
are  shown  to  be  inseparable  and  recip- 
rocal. 

"Group  morality"  is  recognized  in  in- 
dustry in  the  right  of  the  group  to  stand 
collectively  for  its  common  interests,  but 
the  ethics  growing  up  within  the  group, 
so  keenly  felt  within  and  so  little  under- 
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stood  outside  organized  labor,  fails  to 
be  described  or  explained  here  or  else- 
where in  the  texts  of  ethics.  So  also 
the  distinction  between  social  justice  and 
judicial  justice  is  not  made  clear,  al- 
though so  much  dangerous  misunder- 
standing results  from  confusing  them. 

The  text  and  the  questions  following 
each  chapter  are  well  adapted  to  prompt 
inquiry,  study  and  discussion  in  the  class- 
room and  in  current-topics  groups. 

GRAHAM  TAYLOR. 

THE  SOCIAL  EMERGENCY 

Edited  by  William  Trufant  Foster, 
with  an  Introduction  by  Charles  W. 
Eliot.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.  224 
pp.  Price  $1.35;  by  mail  of  THE  Sua- 
ror  $1.45. 

These  studies  are  as 
significant  in  their  ori- 
gin as  in  their  effect- 
ive form  and  content 
That  they  were  of- 
fered by  Reed  College 
at  Portland  as  an 
extension  course  of 
study  to  the  teachers 
and  other  social  work- 
ers of  Oregon  is  not 
only  highly  creditable 
to  the  public  spirit  of 
that  institution,  but  also  suggestive  of 
the  public  service  that  other  states  and 
local  communities  have  a  right  to  expect 
of  their  colleges. 

Upon  the  president  of  the  college,  who 
is  also  president  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Federation  of  Sex  Hygiene,  devolved 
the  task  of  editing,  introducing  and  con- 
cluding the  volume.  In  projecting,  as 
in  publishing  these  studies,  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  his  endeavor  "to  avoid  the  er- 
rors, the  exaggerations,  the  narrowness 
of  view,  and  the  hysteria  that  charac- 
terize some  of  the  current  discussions 
concerning  sex  and  the  social  evil." 

No  saner,  safer  and  more  sensibly  dis- 
criminating treatments  of  the  physiolo- 
gical, medical,  economic,  recreational, 
educational,  moral  and  religious  phases 
of  this  delicate  subject  have  appeared  in 
the  flood  of  contemporary  writing  which 
it  has  produced.  The  several  topics 
were  assigned  to  writers  who  prove 
themselves  to  be  specialists  in  their  re- 
spective spheres  of  inquiry.  It  only 
states  the  simple  fact  to  say  that  each 
of  them  is  masterful  in  grasp  of  the  sub- 
ject and  in  reducing  it  to  practice,  in  the 
balance  between  technical  details  and 
their  practical  application,  in  reverent 
delicacy  and  straightforward  presenta- 
tion of  facts,  and  above  all  in  discrimina- 
tion, where  it  is  so  difficult  not  to  be  ex- 
treme. 

This  discrimination  is  noteworthy  in 
giving  due  weight  to  the  physiological 
and  economic  factors  of  the  problem, 
while  depending  upon  moral  and  spiri- 
tual resources  for  the  final  control  of  the 
sex  impulse.  The  cautious  yet  firm  in- 
sistence upon  teaching  sex  hygiene,  by 
every  writer,  in  wisely  suggested  ways 
adapted  to  parents,  to  children,  to  boys 
and  to  girls,  is  even  more  significant,  in 
view  of  the  editor's  insistence  that  the 
passing  of  the  old  order,  in  which  si- 
lence failed,  and  "the  invasion  of  the 
new  order  of  publicity  before  we  are 
prepared  for  it.  constitutes  the  social  em- 
ergency of  the  twentieth  century." 
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The  situation  is  what  one  of  the  writers 
affirms  it  to  be: 

"We  are  learning  what  the  evil  of  sex 
is  and  how  it  arises,  and  we  are  begin- 
ning to  use  the  forces  at  hand  for  its 
destruction.  Conscience  is  kindling  and 
determination  is  hardening  among  our 
people  that  this  thing  shall  cease  to  be. 
The  ape  and  the  tiger  shall  yet  die  from 
our  midst  and  man's  spirit  shall  triumph 
in  his  flesh." 

Parents  and  teachers,  guardians  of 
children  and  social  workers  will  find  as 
much  information  and  caution,  as  much 
suggestion  and  warning,  as  much  wis- 
dom in  telling  them  what  not  to  say 
or  do  and  what  to  do  and  teach,  as  are 
to  be  found  between  any  two  covers — 
and  besides  there  is  a  list  of  whatever 
else  is  worth  reading. 

GRAHAM  TAYLOR. 

MARKETS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 

By  J.  W.  Sullivan.  T*ie  Macmillan 
Company.  316  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.37. 

In  this  interesting 
and  instructive  vol- 
ume, Mr.  Sullivan 
gives  the  result  of 
five  or  six  years'  care- 
ful study  of  market- 
ting  conditions  in  Eu- 
rope. Those  of  us  in 
this  country  who  are 
chiefly  aware  of  our 
own  chaotic  condition 
of  food  supply  and 
demand  are  apt  to 
look  to  the  European  system  of 
large  public  markets,  regulated  by 
the  municipalities,  in  which  they  are 
placed,  as  affording,  if  not  a  solution,  at 
all  events  a  hope  that  there  may  be  some 
way  of  meeting  this  vexed  problem.  It 
is  therefore  very  instructive  to  observe 
that  Mr.  Sullivan's  observations  do  not 
lead  him  to  favor  the  public  market.  He 
finds  that  in  both  Paris  and  Berlin, 
where  the  system  has  been  worked  sci- 
entifically and  with  every  opportunity 
for  success,  these  markets  are  falling 
behind  every  year  and  are  becoming  less 
and  less  a  feature  in  the  economic  life 
of  the  people. 

In  London,  Mr.  Sullivan  found  in  the 
large  body  of  costermongers,  answering 
to  our  push-cart  peddlers,  a  far  cheaper 
and  more  satisfactory  method  of  bring- 
ing produce  and  consumers  together.  In 
discussing  the  problem  of  London,  as 
compared  with  New  York,  the  difference 
in  its  topography  is  always  cited,  as 
showing  the  disadvantage  under  which 
our  narrow  island  position  places  us. 
Stress  is  also  laid  upon  the  great  con- 
gestion of  our  streets.  In  this  latter 
regard,  however,  London  is  worse  off 
than  we,  as  her  street  regulations  allow 
the  passage  of  enormous  motor  trucks, 
which  would  not  be  permitted  in  any 
large  municipality  in  the  United  States. 
Only  the  very  superior  traffic  manage- 
ment of  the  English  capital  makes  their 
street  conditions  endurable. 

Everyone  truly  interested  in  bringing 
food  supplies  where  they  are  really  need- 
ed, and  at  prices  which  render  them  ac- 
cessible to  the  poor,  would  do  well  to 
read  this  book,  which  offers  an  oppor- 


tunity to  make  an  experiment  without 
expense  to  the  city,  and  without  increase 
to  the  burden  of  the  taxpayer. 

ALIDA  B.  HAZARD. 

BOY  LIFE  AND  LABOUR 

By  Arnold  Freeman.    Preface  by  Dr. 

M.  E.  Sadler.    P.  S.  King  and  Son. 

252  pp.     Price  $1.00;  by  mail  of  THE 

SURVEY  $1.09. 

The  investigation  on 
which  this  work  is 
based  was  conducted 
at  the  request  of  the 
town  council  of  Bir- 
mingham, England. 
The  author's  special 
purpose  was  to  ascer- 
tain the  causes  of  the 
deterioration  in  char- 
acter and  in  earning 
capacity  which  has 
been  observed  in  a 
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great  number  of  boys  who  fail  to  pass 
at  once  into  the  higher  grades  of  labor 
but  escape  the  special  temptations  of 
street  trading  and  casual  employment. 

What  he  found  in  Birmingham  has  its 
counterpart  elsewhere  and  the  remedies 
which  he  suggests  are  applicable,  with 
the  necessary  changes,  to  the  needs  of 
districts  which,  in  many  of  their  circum- 
stances, are  unlike  the  city  where  the 
inquiry  was  made. 

The  work  was  done  in  co-operation 
with  the  Juvenile  Labour  Exchange. 
There  is  a  useful  mdex  and  an  excellent 
brief  bibliography.  Students  of  child 
labor  will  find  this  book  suggestive  and 
helpful. 

FLORENCE  KELLEY. 
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TEODORO 

Florence  Cross  Kitchelt 

ROM  the  ancient  hills  of  Sicily,  from 
the  flower-embroidered  fields  where 
Proserpina  played  and  Pluto  wooed,  they 
had  come  to  America,  the  Agnellos — 
Teodoro  and  Maria.  And  in  America, 
— "il  Paradiso,"  they  had  dreamed  of 
it — this  is  what  befell. 

They  were  erecting  a  model  factory 
in  our  town,  one  of  the  first.  It  stands 
now,  as  a  special  sight  for  visitors.  In 
the  midst  of  a  park,  its  stories  of  glass 
windows  are  barely  a  partition  from  the 
light.  Within,  the  air  is  kept  -fresh  by 
an  elaborate  ventilating1  'system.  The 
men  in  the  dusty  basements  are  paid  for 
their  work  five  dollars  a  week. 

Teodoro  was  doing  his  share  to  help 
on  this  beneficent  undertaking.  With 
heavy  barrows  of  mortar  on  his  shoulder 
he  scaled  ladders,  and  walked  narrow 
girders  to  carry  to  the  masons  that  with- 
out which  their  labor  would  totter  as 
by  an  earthquake.  Amidst  the  chasms 
between  the  iron  beams  was  a  special 
cleft — an  improvised  elevator  shaft. 

If  one  lost  his  balance,  or  stepped  too 
far  aside  to  let  another  pass — one  may 
read  statistics  to  know  the  life-cost  of 
labor — well,  Teodoro  was  not  dead  when 
they  examined  him  at  the  foot  of  the 
shaft.  He  breathed. 

It  was  eighteen  months  before  he 
could  rise  and  walk  about.  But  only 
a  few  days  after  the  breaking  of  his 
body  he  was  left  alone,  helpless  on  his 
bed,  by  a  loving  wife  and  an  inhuman 
society,  left  to  be  the  caretaker  of  four 
small  children. 

Not  that  he  could  take  any  care  of 
them — his  body  in  pain  and  his  mind 
drifting;  he  knew  not  whether  they  cried 
or  ate,  nor  that  the  baby  each  day  fell 
asleep  on  the  sidewalk.  But  the  mother 
knew  that  they  ate,  for  she  left  bread 
every  morning  on  the  table,  and  she 
worked  from  seven  until  six  to  get  the 
money  to  buy  it.  She  helped  to  can 
food.  Neither  fhe  food  nor  the  profits 
of  her  industry  came  to  her.  The  argu- 
ment goes  that  four  dollars  and  a  half 
a  week  was  all  she  was  worth,  this  tall, 
fine,  uncrushed  soul.  But  later,  when 
the  model  factory  was  completed,  she 
worked  there  and  was  given  fifty  cents 
more. 

The  Royal  Insurance  Company,  with 
which  the  contractors  for  the  model 
factory  made  business  arrangements  to 
care  for  their  injured  and  dead,  sent 
from  their  palace  in  New  York  an  agent 
to  our  town.  He,  dwelling  in  the  se- 


curity of  a  high-storied  office,  had  his 
agent,  too.  The  sub-agent  was  a  politi- 
cal ward-heeler,  regularly  maintained  in 
a  municipal  position  that  from  this  vant- 
age point  he  might  usefully  control  the 
unknowing  foreigner. 

In  this  way  the  power  of  the  New 
York  palace  presented  itself  at  the  bed- 
side of  Teodoro,  about  a  week  after 
the  breaking  of  his  body.  The  lids  lay 
thin  over  his  sunken  eyes.  His  rosy 
begrimed  little  children  stood  silently, 
innocently  around.  It  was  neither  even- 
ing, Saturday  afternoon,  nor  Sunday 
when  the  mother,  the  protector,  was  at 
home. 

Patiently  the  sub-agent  sat  and  pati- 
ently he  held  Teodoro's  hand.  He  wait- 
ed quietly  when  the  man's  consciousness 
seemed  to  ebb  away  in  utter  exhaustion. 
But  after  half  an  hour  of  effort,  with 
the  gentlest  possible  guiding  of  the  pale, 
gnarled  hand,  waiting  a  space  between 
each  letter,  he  caused  him  to  write  his 
name,  "Agnello,  Teodoro"  (which  trans- 
lated means  "lamb,  the  gift  of  God") 
at  the  foot  of  a  piece  of  paper. 

For  a  pittance  Teodoro  had  signed 
away  his  right  to  sue  the  contractors 
for  the  almost  total  loss  of  his  body, 
life,  liberty,  and  the  ability  to  pursue 
happiness.  The  money  never  went  fur- 
ther than  to  pay  the  doctors'  bills. 
That  was  some  comfort,  for  among  his 
compatriots  to  owe  a  doctor  is  great  dis- 
honor. 

So  the  mother  worked,  bending  her 
shoulders  under  the  weight  of  America. 
And  the  little  unnested  children  cried. 
One  of  them  fell  sick  and  died;  a  new 
baby  came  and  died.  The  tall  woman 
grew  taller  for  thinness,  and  her  cheeks 
pinker,  and  her  eyes  blacker  for  the  fire 
of  the  soul  that  burned  through  them. 

Then,  there  in  the  model  factory, 
Maria  Agnello  also  fell — fell  into  an- 
other unguarded  pit.  She  had  no  time 
to  see  it  in  her  great  haste.  A  five- 
dollar-a-week  job  builds  no  rail  round 
the  pit  of  over-work  and  deepening  re- 
sponsiblity.  Tuberculosis  stepped  be- 
side and  pushed  her  down.  She  fought 
bravely  for  health.  In  October  they 
took  her  to  the  county  hospital.  In 
about  two  weeks  she  was  dead.  The 
four  children  were  removed  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society. and  separated  in  two 
orphan  asylums. 

The.  maimed  man  was  alone.  He 
could  walk  now  and  get  around  halting- 
ly; he  tried  to  find  work.  But  our  in- 
dustrial system  has  no  place  for  the 
lame.  No  work ;  no  power  to  work ; 
no  children.  Two  were  gone  forever, 


and  the  other  four  were  gone  to  the 
Sisters  who  would  not  let  him  see  and 
kiss  even  the  baby  but  once  in  two 
weeks.  No  wife.  She  came  not  back  • 
from  work  as  she  had  done  these  three 
years.  No  home.  There  used  to  be  a 
place  that  was  his,  and  not  his  brother- 
in-law's.  Day  after  day  he  sat  in  the 
corner  of  the  kitchen  with  his  head  on 
his  arm  and  sobbed.  The  children  and 
the  boarders  and  the  women  washing 
and  cooking  there  grew  used  to  it. 

He  felt  his  mind  bewildered.  A  thou- 
sand thoughts  like  a  mob  beat  through 
his  brain.  Slowly  one  emerged  and 
knocked  insistently:  how  did  it  all  hap- 
pen ?  He  traced  back  step  by  step  through 
the  gloom  to  the  old  sunshine — ah,  the 
fall !  But  that  was  by  the  grace  of  God. 
Then  the  Royal  Insurance  Company's 
agent's  sub-agent.  Had  he  not  heard 
that  from  an  injury  like  his  the  law 
awarded  not  hundreds,  but  thousands  of 
dollars? 

If  the  sub-agent  had  not  held  his  hand 
half  an  hour  making  him  sign  a  paper, 
there  would  have  been  more  money,  and 
not  only  could  the  doctors  have  been 
paid,  but  Maria  could  have  stayed  at 
home,  and  she  would  still  be  tall,  taller 
than  he,  and  pink  under  her  dark  eyes, 
and  the  children  would  not  have  died, 
or  have  gone  to  the  asylum,  and  there 
would  be  a  home,  and  he  would  be  get- 
ting stronger,  and  someone  would  give 
him  work. 

He  grew  feverish.  O,  for  some  jus- 
tice to  change  it  all,  to  make  life  right ! 
His  friends,  the  laborers  in  field  and 
factory,  were  impotent  like  himself. 
Justice — a  judge — if  he  could  tell  his 
story  to  a  judge!  The  thought  was  like 
a  stimulant.  To  the  judge  all  things  are 
possible.  Teodoro  tried  to  straighten 
his  bent  body  and  went  out  of  the  house 
to  find  a  friend. 

"No  one  sees  the  judge  except  they 
who  commit  crimes,"  said  the  friend. 
"You  must  get  yourself  arrested." 

''Then  will  I  commit  a  crime,  a  little 
crime,"  said  Teodoro,  his  eyes  alight 
with  inspiration.  "I  will  commit  it 
against  the  devil." 

The  sub-agent,  being  a  ward-heeler, 
could  be  found  on  the  streets  any  day, 
but  a  policeman  might  not  be  at  hand. 
Therefore,  Teodoro  would  go  where  ar- 
rest was  certain,  to  headquarters  itself. 
Besides,  the  heeler  spent  much  of  his 
time  there. 

It  was  morning  and  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer. The  friend  and  Teodoro  started 
early,  for  the  walk  was  long  and  the 
man  with  a  mission  was  lame.  The  brick 
wrapped  in  newspaper  that  he  carried 
grew  heavy,  but  he  would  not  let  the 
friend  touch  it. 

Through  the  center  of  the  city,  across 
the  canal  bridge,  up  an  ugly  street  they 
trudged  until  they  came  to  a  certain  red 
brick  building.  Teodoro  was  tired  and 
breathed  heavily,  but  he  mounted  the 
stairs  with  persistence.  It  was  the  hour 
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of  court,  and  people  and  policemen  were 
everywhere.  Already  the  elation  of  suc- 
cess strengthened  him — he  knew  he 
could  not  fail — and  then  would  he  see 
the  judge — judge — justice — hope — 

The  heeler,  with  his  sleek  face  and 
immovable  smile,  came  down  the  hall- 
way, and  bowed  right  and  left  to  his  su- 
periors. 

Teodoro  raised  the  brick  and  threw  it. 
He  had  not  planned  where  the  brick 
should  strike;  he  had  only  planned  to 
throw  it.  It  struck  no  one,  only  the 
wall.  But  it  made  a  thud,  and  it  aroused 
carefully  cached  thoughts  in  the  mind  of 
the  sub-agent.  Teodoro  gained  his 
point — he  was  arrested.  Like  one  in 
peace  after  great  trouble  he  limped  away 
to  jail,  and  the  friend  went  home. 

In  his  cell  Teodoro  kept  repeating  to 
himself  in  ecstacy,  "Judge,  good  judge, 
have  justice  upon  me !  No  misdemeanant 
I,  but  an  honest  man.  The  fall  in  the 
model  factory  knocked  the  power  out  of 
my  body,  and  the  big  insurance  com- 
pany's agent  held  my  hand  half  an  hour 
to  make  me  sign  away  my  maintenance. 
The  babies  died,  and  Maria,  my  wife — 
God  know  how — and  the  children  are 
closed  in  the  orphanage.  Good  judge, 
have  justice  upon  me." 

The  next  morning,  Teodoro  was  ar- 
raigned in  court  a  brief  moment.  When 
he  tried  to  speak  he  was  told  his  trial 
would  come  later.  In  answer  to  the 
question,  "guilty  or  not  guilty"  he  re- 
plied "not  guilty."  A  black  wagon  called 
and  he  was  taken  to  the  county  hospital 
to  be  examined  as  to  his  sanity.  For 
the  heeler  said  he  thought  the  man  was 
insane,  and  did  not  know  what  he  was 
talking  about.  The  sub-agent  was  afraid 
just  a  little  bit;  he  frequently  was, 
bat  it  always  passed  off  in  a  moment, 
like  a  bad  dream,  because  the  city  gov- 
ernment was  his  friend. 

So  Teodoro  waited  to  see  the  good 
judge.  As  he  could  speak  little  English, 
it  tried  his  patience  at  the  hospital  to 
lit  dumb  as  well  as  lame  all  day,  but 
he  was  full  of  hope,  and  he  waited 
trustingly  for  the  judgment. 

Suddenly  one  morning,  four  or  five 
weeks  later,  they  called  him  to  prepare 
to  leave.  He  was  not  insane,  said  the 
doctors. 

An  intensity  of  hope  and  longing  pos- 
sessed him.  He  was  oblivious  to  the  of- 
ficers, the  black  wagon,  the  ride.  And 
the  officials  were  oblivious  to  his  rights. 
No  one  advised  him  that  he  might  and 
should  have  counsel. 

Trembling  with  the  emotion  of  his 
great  purpose,  he  was  passed  into  the 
room  of  justice.  He  looked  only  at  the 
judge. 

The  heeler  was  the  judge's  interpreter. 
It  was  he  really  who  had  power  over 
life  and  death.  In  this  case  he  could 
not  interpret,  being  also  the  complain- 
ant. The  judge  peered  over  his  round 
cheeks,  annoyed  at  this  halt  in  the  dis- 


bursement of  deserts,  and  spied  a 
young  foreigner  who  was  waiting  to  be 
tried  for  assault  upon  his  wife.  "Call 
him  over,"  shouted  the  judge.  So  the 
assailant  acted  as  interpreter. 

The  judge  began,  "What  is  your 
name?"  and  the  young  fellow  translated. 

"Agnello,  Teodoro,  and,  oh,  your 
Honor,  I  come  to  you  as  one  good  and 
powerful  who  can  make  right  great 
wrongs — " 

"Tell  him  to  stop  talking,"  thundered 
the  judge.  "Has  he  got  a  lawyer?" 

"No." 

"On  the  first  day  of  August,  about 
nine  in  the  morning,  in  police  head- 
quarters, did  you  throw  a  brick  at  this 
gentleman  here?" 

Teodoro  nodded  "yes,"  and  the  immov- 
able smile  of  the  heeler,  the  city  official, 
the  sub-agent  of  the  Roys*  Insurance 
Company,  slightly  broadened. 

"Six  months  in  the  penitentiary," 
shouted  the  judge. 

The  prisoner  was  pushed  out.  His  in- 
terview with  the  all-powerful  judge  had 
taken  exactly  three  minutes. 

Eight  months  after  leaving  prison  he 
died. 

The  children  passed  once  more  through 
the  dingy  offices  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Society,  Maria-like-her-mother,  the 
older  boy,  Nando,  grown  rough  from 
living  on  the  streets,  Doro  with  the  yel- 
low curls  and  the  baby,  beautiful  as 
Enna's  flowers. 

The  lake  in  Sicily  beside  which  Pros- 
erpina once  played  is  now  full  of  mud, 
and  the  brooks  from  the  hill  of  Enna 
are  dry. 

THE  JOB  DOCTOR 
Edna  Bonier 

«  A  RE  you  the  job  doctor?" 

I  looked  up  and  faced  a  pair  of 
the  brightest  blue  eyes  I  ever  saw.  They 
shone  with  a  defiant  timidity  under  a 
tousled  mop  of  red  hair.  They  were 
set  in  a  face  half  of  whose  freckles 
were  hopelessly  obscured  by  dirt.  And 
eyes,  hair,  and  freckles  belonged  to  the 
smallest  specimen  of  humanity  repre- 
senting labor,  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "you  might  call  me 
that.  Who  calls  me  the  job  doctor?" 

"Oh,  de  kids,"  he  answered  gaily. 

Then  his  defiance  and  his  gaiety 
dropped  from  him  as  he  settled  to  the 
business  in  hand.  With  a  little  catch 
in  his  voice,  he  began,  "Me  name's 
Mike.  I've  been  workin'  for  Clancy.  I 
got  fired." 

Just  these  few  words  and  the  way  he 
said  them,  told  about  all  I  needed  to 
know  about  Mike.  To  judge  human  na- 
ture and  to  know  the  truth  when  he 
hears  it  is  part  of  the  job  doctor's 
work.  There  was  no  need  to  ask  Mike 
why  he  got  fired.  I  knew  Gancy,  and 
I  knew  all  the  employers  in  the  com- 
munity. And  again  I  was  face  to  face 
with  the  task  that  always  seemed  over- 
whelming— the  responsibility  of  direct- 


ing a  life.  That,  too,  is  part  of  a  job 
doctor's  work.  Yet  sometimes  I  feel 
like  a  meddler  with  sacred  things. 

"Well,  Mike,"  I  said  as  cheerfully  as 
I  could,  "if  you  had  your  way  about 
it,  what  would  you  be?" 

Quick  as  a  flash  came  the  answer. 
"I'd  be  a  boss  like  Clancy." 

He  almost  took  my  breath  away. 
Here  it  was  in  this  mite  of  male  hu- 
manity, shining  out  through  the  blue 
eyes,  the  quick  smile,  the  lifting  of  the 
hand,  and  emphatic  sweep  of  the  arm: 
I'd  be  a  boss,  I'd  be  a  power.  I'd  con- 
trol things  and  people.  Ambition — how 
can  it  be  kept  alive  and  at  the  same 
time  directed,  in  errand  boys,  news 
boys,  apprentices? 

"Mike,"  I  said,  "I'm  not  going  to  ask 
you  why  you  got  fired.  I'm  not  going 
to  ask  you  a  lot  of  questions.  And  I'm 
not  going  to  get  you  a  job." 

His  face  fell.  I  saw  it  with  a  little 
pang  of  sympathy.  I  wish  I  could  hand 
out  nice  fat  jobs  to  all  the  boys. 

"Getting  jobs  for  boys  is  not  my  busi- 
ness," I  went  on;  "but  I  am  going  to 
doctor  this  job  business.  I  am  going 
to  give  you  some  help."  The  blue  eyes 
were  shining  again. 

"Listen,  Mike.  Your  life,  like  every- 
body's, may  follow  one  of  two  roads. 
These  two  roads  start  out  pretty  much 
alike.  But  they  get  different  as  you  go 
on.  One  road  leads  to  a  great  light 
and  it  gets  easier  as  you  go,  and  the 
other  road  leads  to  a  great  darkness 
and  it  gets  harder.  The  light  is  success ; 
the  darkness  is  failure." 

Mike  was  listening  with  every  faculty. 
He  understood,  too.  I  could  see  that. 
He  had  expected  to  be  questioned  and 
catalogued  and  ticketed  and  asked  to 
come  again.  This  was  new  and  in- 
teresting. 

"I'm  a  job  doctor,  remember,  so  I'm 
going  to  give  you  some  medicine." 

Mike  looked  apprehensive. 

"You  are  to  take  a  big  dose  of  it 
every  day,"  I  went  on.  "It's  called 
'constructive  ambition.'  It  will  help  you 
to  stay  on  the  road  with  the  light  at  the 
end." 

Mike  looked  as  though  he  didn't  quite 
understand.  However,  he  had  some- 
thing to  think  about. 

"It's  like  this,  Mike.  It's  a  fine  thing 
to  be  boss.  I  want  you  to  remember  all 
the  time  that  you  are  poing  to  be  a  boss. 
That  is  the  ambition.  But  you  can't 
become  a  boss  unless  you  keep  at  work 
every  day.  This  is  the  constructive 
part.  Do  you  see?" 

Sure  he  saw.  Mike  was  quick  and 
smart. 

"Being  a  boss  is  the  light  at  the  end 
of  your  road,  Mike.  What  are  you  go- 
ing to  do  about  it?" 

Now  Mike  was  thinking  hard.  "They 
ain't  a  school  for  bosses,  is  they?"  he 
asked. 

"There's  a  fine  night  school  for  boys, 
where  you  can  learn  some  of  the  things 
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you'll  reed.  But  the  best  school  for 
the  day  time  is  being  on  the  job  with 
both  feet."  I  was  looking  quite  anx- 
iously at  him. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 
I  repeated. 

"Well,"  he  said  slowly  rubbing  his 
red  head,  "I'll  go  to  the  night  school 
and  learn  lots.  And  I'll  work  hard. 
And,"  more  slowly  still,  "I  guess  I'll  go 
ast  Clancy  to  take  me  back.  But  I 
wisht — you  wouldn't  tell  me  mudder." 

It  was  out  at  last.  That  was  his  fear 
and  shame.  But  I  had  proved  his  grit, 
too.  I  reached  out  and  patted  his  bony 
little  shoulder. 

"Good  for  you,  old  man.  Mum's  the 
word  until  you  make  good.  And,  here, 
I'll  write  a  line  to  Clancy." 

"WHO  IS  RESPONSIBLE?" 
Mary  Gove  Smith 

'  INHERE  is  a  place  down  the  harbor 
where  people  are  "put  away."  Not 
many  know  much  about  it,  except  those 
who  are  sent  there  to  serve  their  terms. 
An  Italian  man  of  our  neighborhood  was 
put  away  last  winter, — sentenced  to  two 
years.  One  night  a  policeman  reported 
attempted  arson.  The  man  carried  insur- 
ance. Everyone  said  the  man  was  sober, 
industrious,  attentive  to  his  own  business, 
careful  for  his  home,  ambitious  for  his 
children, — a  law-abiding  citizen. 

He  said  that  he  had  refused  to  sell 
shoes  to  a  policeman  at  cut  prices,  and 
that  the  policeman  was  angry. 

The  man's  all  was  in  his  shop.  Law- 
yer's fees  were  eating  into  it.  He  could 
not  hold  out.  By  legal  advice  he  blind- 
ly pleaded  guilty,  under  the  supposition 
that  by  so  doing  he  would  be  released 
on  probation.  But  he  did  not  go  home 
again.  He  knows,  and  the  policeman 
knows,  which  one  tried  to  fire  the  store. 

Our  man  was  punished  and  put  away 
for  two  years.  Perhaps  we  wonder 
what  he  did  while  he  was  away  to  better 
his  citizenship.  But  that  is  another 
story. 


And  is  that  the  end  of  it?  No,  only 
the  beginning. 

At  home,  in  one  of  the  many  dingy 
little  tenements  of  a  dingy  old  building, 
are  the  wife  and  two  small  children — 
beautiful  children.  The  woman,  crazed 
into  dumb  stupor,  can  do  little  but  cry 
over  her  whining  babies,  even  while  she 
torpidly  tries  to  keep  up  the  store. 

Of  course,  she  fails.  Of  course,  she 
has  to  move  out  of  her  little  home  into 
one  horrid,  hired  room.  Of  course,  the 
meals  are  scant,  or  lacking  altogether, 
and,  of  course,  there  is  never  a  day  when 
one  or  two  of  the  babies  is  not  sick  or 
fretting,  and  pulling  at  the  dragged  out 
mother,  drugged  into  suffering  stupidity 
by  grief  and  perplexity  and  bodily  want. 

You  might  have  been  interested  in 
this  family  before.  Now  you  have  to  be. 
Because  you  are  supporting  it.  Not  wit- 
tingly, nor  adequately,  nor  reasonably. 
First,  you  are  paying  for  the  man  where 
he  is  put  away.  That  is  quite  expen- 
sive. Second,  you  are  giving  some  coal 
or  some  groceries  by  the  Overseers  of 
the  Poor.  Or  perhaps  you  have  helped 
the  little  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which 
gives  a  stove — the  mother  improvidently 
sold  hers  for  bread.  Or  perhaps  you 
gave  to  the  hospital,  which  has  to 
take  first  one  child  and  then  another.  Or 
perhaps  to  the  day  nursery,  which 
keeps  a  child  or  two  by  the  day,  that 
the  mother  may  have  more  time  in  which 
to  try  to  unravel  the  ever  knotting  tan- 
gle of  the  mesh  at  the  store. 

The  family  has  taken  the  time  of  the 
Associated  Charities,  too.  It  has  been 
a  rather  expensive  family,  hasn't  it? 
And  without  a  question  you  have  been 
taxed  to  keep  them  going.  Through 
public  institutions  and  private  individ- 
uals, the  punishment  of  that  man  has 
been  a  high-priced  proposition. 

Probably  you  know  now  why  I  have 
outlined  this  story.  Probably  you  have 
guessed  that  the  settlement  did  what  it 
could  to  counsel  and  to  comfort.  The 
man's  landlord  was  his  good  friend,  too. 
The  governor  granted  a  petition  for  the 


man's  pardon,    after    more    than     four 
months  of  mental  torture. 

Yet  all  this  combined  aid  was  such  a 
pitiful  substitute  for  the  support  of  the 
family.  They  were  paupers;  and,  oh, 
that  is  a  hard  thing.  There  are  so  many 
paupers.  That  family  has  suffered  per- 
haps beyond  complete  restoration.  Yet 
the  harrowed,  frightened,  driven  look  of 
the  woman  is  yielding  to  returning  hope 
and  courage.  She  cleans  and  cooks  and 
mends  for  her  husband  and  her  babies. 
She  has  learned  at  the  settlement  some 
of  the  old  Italian  stitches,  and  it  has  sold 
her  work,  so  that  with  money,  too,  she 
helps.  Together,  with  unembittered  spir- 
it, they  fight  back  to  independence. 

The  story  is  a  comparatively  trivial  il- 
lustration of  how,  as  a  body  of  people, 
we  are  continuing  many  things  and  many 
systems  blindly  and  unreasonably,  un- 
questioningly.  In  this  case,  your  money 
gave  help  in  the  form  of  comfort 
and  counsel  and  friendliness.  I  think  it 
was  well  worth  while  to  spend  it  so,  but, 
ultimately,  what  can  help  most  will  be 
to  question,  first,  the  procedure  which 
brought  a  verdict  of  "guilty;"  and,  sec- 
ond, the  wisdom  and  justice  of  this 
form  of  retribution.  Until  then,  help  and 
comfort  will  be  everlastingly  necessary 
for  infinite  multiples,  of  this  instance. 
Thought  will  bring  the  contribution  of 
mind ;  and  mind,  added  to  heart,  will  pile 
upon  pile  the  questioning  of  things  as 
they  are.  Then  a  common  mind  and 
heart  among  the  people  will  give  basic 
and  constructive  expression  to  the  de- 
mands for  ways  of  justice,  and  of  greater 
common  happiness  and  development. 

The  contributing  of  money  toward  any 
cause  which  is  heartily  and  scientifically 
trying  to  question,  and  passionately  and 
sanely  trying  to  answer,  is  helping 
toward  the  goal  almost  any  man  desires. 
But  it  is  the  thinking  of  each  contributor, 
the  reading  and  searching  and  probing 
for  the  fundamental  reasons  for  the 
need  of  alleviating  funds,  which  can 
eliminate  the  very  need. 


THE    CHIMNEYS 

JOSEPH  WARREN  BEACH. 


NOW  the  dusk  settles  over  river  and  city, 
Dim,  rolling  vapors  rise  to  meet  the  crawling, 
Heavy  breath  of  the  chimneys  brown  and  murky,   . 
And  joining  forces  in  the  deepening  twilight, 
They  make  advance  in  one  dark,  ghostly  tide. 
Already  it  has  filled  the  river-bottoms, 
And  steadily  rises  round  the  spindling  legs 
Of  the  airy  bridges,  till  they  are  overwhelmed. 
Now  vanish  gable,  spire  and  all  that  pictures 
Our  human  life  and  labor  along  the  skies. 


The  fog  has  drawn  its  smutty  finger  across 

The  clear  gold  of  the  fading  sunset.     Only, 

As  lone  survivors  of  the  submerged  city, 

Four  slender  shafts  rise  black  upon  the  gold, 

Piercing  the  smother :  idle  as  in  a  dream, 

Four  clustered  smokestacks.    Having  clean  forgotl 

Their  daily  toil,  with  what  serene  detachment 

They  lift  their  nostrils  in  the  golden  air, 

As  if  they  had  no  part  nor  interest 

In  the  cloudy  fortunes  of  the  world  below ! 
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The  letch-stnng  of  the  Communications  Department  it  out  to  all  reader,  of 
THE  SURVEY.  Lively  debate  and  good  cheer  arc  to  be  had  within.  But  the 
•.pice  available  lor  the  department  makes  necessary  the  following  house  rules: 

1.  Communication,  of  250  words  or  Icaa.  criticising,  protesting    against,  or 
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tibcloa*.  letters    of  spite,  letters  on  subjects  outside  the    field    of  THB 
SURVEY;   and    for   other   good  and  sufficient    reason*  which  be  would 

to  defend. 


SCHOOL  IN  SUMMER 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Starting  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  the  idea  of  opening  schools  in 
summer  has  spread  all  through  the  state. 
Newark  has  10,000  children  enrolled 
this  summer.  Jersey  City  over  8,000. 

There  is  no  reason  why  school  should 
stop  in  summer.  The  only  reason  it 
started  that  way  was  that  the  children 
were  wanted  to  work  on  the  farm.  That 
does  not  apply  in  cities  at  all. 

It  may  be  a  hardship  for  teachers  to 
work  over  forty  weeks  a  year,  but  life 
is  full  of  hardships,  and  most  of  us  have 
to  work  the  year  round. 

JOSEPH  D.  HOLMES. 

New  York. 

A  CITY  PICNIC 

To  THE  EDITOR:  What  was  called  the 
"first  world's  community  picnic"  was 
held  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  on  July  4. 
The  city  has  18,000  inhabitants  and  there 
were  many  visitors  from  outside  towns, 
so  that  it  was  probably  the  first  city  com- 
munity picnic  on  so  large  a  scale. 

It  was  a  "safe  and  sane"  celebration, 
there  being  but  a  stray  irrepressible  boy 
or  two,  who  would  celebrate  in  the  way 
the  fathers  did,  when  they  were  boys. 

There  was  a  noticeable  unity  of  spirit 
and  a  community  of  interest.  Bands 
playing  on  the  streets  made  things  lively; 
sports  on  the  streets  aided  in  the  amuse- 
ment ;  picnic  dinners  and  suppers  at  the 
parks  brought  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  women  and  children  together;  par- 
ades afforded  entertainment,  and,  as 
prizes  were  offered,  provoked  healthy 
competition,  that  was  also  good-natured ; 
and  as  a  fitting  close  municipal  fire- 


works, set  off  by  experts,  brought  the 
celebration  to  a  safe  and  grand  termina- 
tion. 

There  were  only  a  few  minor  accidents 
and  the  great  crowds  were  handled  very 
skilfully.  It  was  a  pronounced  success. 

WILLIAM  EVERETT  JILLSON. 
[Librarian,  Ripon  College] 
Ripon,  Wis. 

POLICE  WOMEN 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  Some  weeks  ago  I  asked 
through  you  for  information  from  your 
readers  as  to  the  presence  of  regularly 
appointed  policewomen  in  their  respec- 
tive cities. 

Through  some  replies  and  much  cor- 
respondence to  verify  newspaper  and 
other  reports,  I  prepared  a  list  as  part 
of  my  report  on  policewomen  given  be- 
fore the  biennial  session  of  women's 
clubs  in  Chicago  and  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  in  Grand 
Rapids.  Following  these,  delegates  pres- 
ent added  a  few  names.  Thus  has  been 
gathered  the  most  complete  and  accurate 
list  I  have  been  able  to  make. 

This  is  approximately  in  order  of  suc- 
cession: Los  Angeles,  5;  Baltimore,  5; 
Seattle,  5;  Fargo,  N.  D.,  1;  Bellingham. 
Wash.,  1;  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  1;  To- 
peka,  Kan.,  2;  Toronto,  Canada,  2;  Oma- 
ha, Neb.,  1 ;  San  Francisco,  3 ;  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  1;  Chicago,  20;  Ottawa,  Canada, 
1 ;  Aurora,  111.,  1 ;  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
1;  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1;  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
4 ;  Sioux  City,  la.,  1 ;  Superior,  Wis.,  1 ; 
Racine,  Wis.,  1:  Salem,  Mass.,  1;  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  3;  Minneapolis,  2;  Denver, 
Col.,  1,  and  Colorado  Springs,  1. 

This  is  a  total  of  25  cities  and  66 
policewomen. 


Three  cities  have  Departments  of  Pub- 
lic Safety  for  Women  and  Children: 
Portland,  Ore.;  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and 
Oakland,  Cal. 

I  shall  be  glad  of  further  facts  from 
your  readers  now  or  at  any  future  time. 
A  postal  card  sent  to  me  when  any  new 
city  falls  into  line  or  increases  its  num- 
ber of  policewomen  would  enable  me  to 
present  to  THE  SURVEY  a  corrected  list 
from  time  to  time,  as  well  as  to  supply 
correct  facts  to  the  many  other  inquirers 
who  are  laboring  in  the  interest  of  this 
movement. 

ALICE  STEBBINS  WELLS. 
[Policewoman.] 

Box  1856,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

RESTITUTION 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  reading  the  June 
20  number  of  your  magazine  (which  I 
have  followed  gratefully  from  its  be- 
ginning) I  was  much  interested  in  A 
Rejected  Letter  on  page  332.  May  I  re- 
fer to  a  word  in  it  which  has  perplexed 
me?  That  word  is  "restitution." 

The  writer  holds,  if  I  understand 
him,  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  should  make 
some  "restitution."  What  is  not  clear 
to  me  is,  what  restitution  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller should  make  that  many  of  the 
rest  of  us  should  not  make  also. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  yet  see,  multi- 
tudes of  the  rest  of  us  have  used,  or 
tried  to  use,  much  the  same  selfish 
methods  for  money-getting,  that  Mr. 
Rockefeller  is  accused  of  using.  The 
chief  difference  between  him  and  us,  as 
well  as  I  can  see,  is  that  he  has  done 
business  on  a  vast  scale,  and  has  also 
enjoyed  amazing  luck.  I  use  the  word 
luck  only  in  a  Christian  sense.  The 
moral  principle,  or  lack  of  good  prin- 
ciple, has  been  common  to  all. 

That  Mr.  Rockefeller  may  owe  a  great 
restitution  need  not  be  denied.  But  if 
he  does,  do  not  I  and  others  (capitalists 
in  the  sense  that  every  man  is  one  who 
has  saved  something  today  against  the 
future),  who  are  conscious  of  having 
profited  however  little,  and  been  willing 
to  profit,  by  methods  not  free  from  self- 
ishness? 

The  "cataclysm"  that  your  honored 
contributor  sees  as  possibly  approach- 
ing, others  must  also  see.  I  see  it  in  the 
Colorado  riots,  and  those  of  Lawrence, 
and  of  Wakefield;  in  the  Lorimer  fail- 
ure, and  the  revelations  of  the  New  York 
and  New  Haven  investigations  and  in 
scores  of  other  shocking  things.  Nor 
do  I  believe  that  rich  corporations  tell 
the  truth  when  they  say  they  cannot  af- 
ford to  raise  lowest  wages  at  all,  while 
they  can  afford  to  spend  such  immense 
sums  in  salaries  and  fees. 

Others  see  this  horrible  cataclysm  as 
possibly  near,  and  confess  that  if  it 
come,  it  will  be  only  the  just  penalty  of 
widespread  sin ;  and  they,  too,  join  your 
very  impressive  contributor  in  his  pray- 
er, that  a  merciful  God  may  spare  us, 
or  our  children  after  us,  such  awful 
punishment ! 

But  it  seems  to 'me  possible,  that  if 
a  multitude  of  us  less  conspicuous  of- 
fenders, measured  by  the  dollars  in- 
volved, were  moved  together  in  peni- 
tence to  make  such  restitution  as  we  can 
find  out  how  to  make,  we  may  do  al- 
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most  as  much  to  avert  the  threatened 
peril,  as  Mr.  Rockefeller  alone  could  do. 
And  I  suppose  our  greatly  respected 
friend  could  advise  us  that  we  generally 
do  better  work,  in  casting  out  the  beam 
from  our  neighbor's  eye,  if  we  at  least 
recognize  the  possibility  of  some  mote 
in  our  own. 

W.  J.  B. 
Concord  Junction,  Mass. 

WOMEN'S  VOTES  IN  ILLINOIS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  As  an  old  subscriber 
to  THE  SURVEY — my  name  was  on  your 
books  when  Charities  was  a  four-page 
leaflet — I  beg  to  protest  against  Graham 
Taylor's  recent  article  on  the  Illinois 
Women  at  the  Polls. 

There  are  different  deductions  drawn 
from  those  elections  by  people  quite  as 
well  informed  and  as  conscientious  as 
Mr.  Taylor;  and  it  would  seem  more 
worthy  of  the  dignified  standing  of  THE 
SURVEY  either  to  give  fair  play  expres- 
sion to  the  opinions  on  both  sides,  or 
else  to  present  a  perfectly  neutral  state- 
ment of  the  bare  facts  of  the  case. 

MRS.  BENJAMIN  NICOLL. 
New  -York. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  It  is  very  disappoint- 
ing to  have  you  state  half  the  case  for 
the  Chicago  elections  as  if  it  were  the 
whole  story.  I  had  not  expected  it 
from  you,  although  it  is  very  commonly 
done.  You  give  the  number  of  women 
voters  as  73  per  cent  of  those  who  reg- 
istered, and  state  that  the  men  who  vot- 
ed were  but  72  per  cent  of  their  regis- 
tration number,  but  you  omit  to  give  the 
relative  proportion  of  men  and  women 
who  registered  to  vote  to  those  who  did 
not  so  register.  You  do  not  mention 
that  approximately  79  per  cent  of  the 
men  eligible  to  vote  registered  them- 
selves as  voters,  whereas  at  the  most 
generous  estimate  only  42  per  cent  of 
women  signified  by  registration  their  in- 
tention of  voting. 

This  is  a  very  serious  omission,  for 
the  result  of  this  first  election  ever  held  in 
Chicago  at  which  women  could  vote — in 
which  they  mustered  their  forces  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible — indicates  very 
clearly  to  my  mind  that  only  a  small 
minority  is  trying  to  force  its  will  on 
the  great  majority  of  women.  Counted 
in  this  way,  which  is  the  only  fair  way 
to  compute  women's  desire  for  the  bal- 
lot, only  30  per  cent  of  the  women  who 
might  have  voted  cared  to  do  so. 

In  Massachusetts  we  hear  much  talk 
by  suffragists  about  their  not  wanting 
chivalry  but  justice — yet  they  this  year 
killed  the  anti-suffragists'  bill  which 
asked  that  a  referendum  of  all  school 
committee  voters  might  be  taken  on  the 
subject  of  woman  suffrage.  They  pre- 
vented the  women's  having  a  voice  in 
deciding  the  question  of  their  own  polit- 
ical status,  which  would  surely  have 
been  an  act  of  common  justice,  because 
they  thought  they  had  a  better  chance 
of  winning  their  desires  from  the  chival- 
ry of  men.  This  is  not  justice  nor  is 
it  truth,  and  a  cause  which  stoops  to 
such  methods  is  not  one  which  appeals 
to  the  best  of  women. 

MRS.  WILLIAM  LOWELL  PUTNAM. 
Boston. 


[The  article  on  Women's  Voting  Sig- 
nificantly Tested  in  Illinois  in  THE  SUR- 
VEY for  April  18,  to  which  the  above  ex- 
ceptions are  taken,  understated  the  official 
returns  which  were  subsequently  reported 
by  the  election  commissioners,  as  attested 
by  the  following  signed  statement: 

Total    men's   vote 314,863 

Total  women's  vote 169,707 

Number  of  men  registered 455,283 

Number  of  women  registered 217.614 

Men's  votes  at  primary  election 128,867 

Women's  votes  at  primary  election.     47,674 

W.  H.  STUART, 
Chief  Clerk  Board  of  Election 
Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 

The  figures  of  the  total  number  of  men 
and  women  eligible  to  register,  the  ab- 
sence of  which  is  said  to  be  "a  very  seri- 
ous omission,"  were  omitted  in  the  above 
statement,  as  in  the  article,  because  they  do 
not  exist.  The  election  commissioners  as- 
sure the  editor  that  they  have  no  basis  on 
which  to  estimate  the  number  of  those  who 
by  their  age,  nativity  and  time  of  residence 
are  qualified  to  register  and  vote.  There- 
fore the  "most  generous  estimate"  of  one 
critic  that  only  42  per  cent  of  Chicago 
women  eligible  to  vote  signified  by  regis- 
tration their  intention  of  voting,  is  unfound- 
ed, as  is  the  criticism  of  another  who  in- 
sists that  only  34  per  cent  of  640,000 
women  who  could  have  registered  did  so. 
This  latter  critic  scaled  down  the  total 
women's  votes  to  92,000  when  they  were 
actually  169,707. 

The  assertion  that  women  "mustered 
their  forces  to  the  fullest  extent  possible" 
is  not  justified  by  the  election  commission- 
ers' anticipation  of  a  great  increase  in  the 
votes  of  women  at  the  next  election  in  the 
spring. 

The  simple  facts  reported  in  THE  SURVEY 
article  and  still  further  emphasized  by  the 
subsequent  official  returns,  were,  and  still 
are,  "conceded  by  all  concerned  to  be  a 
very  favorable  showing  for  the  women  at 
their  first  registration  and  election."  The 
writer  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  this 
conclusion  states  only  "half  the  case  for 
the  Chicago  election  as  if  it  were  the  whole 
story,"  or  how  "different  deductions"  could 
be  drawn  by  others.  No  other  deductions 
from  the  authentic  facts  and  figures  above 
stated  have  been  drawn  in  the  editorials 
of  any  of  Chicago's  daily  newspapers,  or 
by  any  public  official  or  influential  private 
citizen  there. — G.  T.] 


THE  BLACK  MAN'S  CASE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Under  the  heading, 
The  South  Divided  on  the  Black  Man's 
Case,  THE  SURVEY  of  June  13  speaks  ap- 
provingly of  Oswald  Garrison  Villard's 
address  before  the  recent  convention  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  South 
is  and  always  has  been  "divided  on  the 
black  man's  case,"  with  99  per  cent  of 
the  southern  white  people  earnestly  de- 
siring his  welfare.  It  is  also  undoubted- 
ly true  that  there  is  a  growing  feeling 
among  southerners  that  they  need  no 
longer  fear  to  speak  out  in  favor  of  his 
racial  advancement,  to  take  general  and 
organized  action  to  that  end.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  southern  com- 
munity has  become  convinced  that  it  has 
the  warm  sympathy  of  a  majority  of 
northern  people  in  the  solving  of  the 
Negro  problem  along  the  lines  of  racial 
separation,  with  the  political  and  social 
dominance  of  the  white  man. 

If  that  conviction  is  destroyed,  there 


will  be  a  sudden  and  rapid  subsidence 
of  this  movement  resulting  in  untold 
damage  to  the  Negro.  Mr.  Villard's  ad- 
dress, abounding  as  it  does  in  implica- 
tions leading  to  misunderstanding,  in 
quotations  segregated  from  the  context 
and  the  well-known  convictions  of  the 
southerners  quoted,  in  unjust  inferences, 
is  well  calculated  to  mark  the  beginning 
of  such  a  retrogressive  movement. 

When  a  southern  white  woman 
writes  a  book  urging  the  improvement 
of  Negro  railway  accommodations,  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  she  is 
somewhat  discouraged  at  being  made  to 
appear  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  separ- 
ate coach.  When  southern  newspapers 
of  responsibility  and  conscience,  such  as 
the  Houston  Post,  the  Atlanta  Consti- 
tution and  the  Columbia  State,  urge  their 
constituents  to  take  a  warm  interest  in 
the  amelioration  of  certain  conditions 
affecting  the  Negroes,  their  hands  are 
not  strengthened  by  having  their  edi- 
torials twisted  into  an  indictment  of  the 
southern  social  system,  with  an  implied 
soupcon  of  confession  and  penitence. 

Neither  is  the  zeal  of  the  individual 
southerner  warmed  by  the  injustice  of 
omissions  from  Mr.  Villard's  address. 
The  death  rate  of  Negroes  in  Atlanta 
is  twice  as  high  as  the  death  rate  of  the 
whites,  but  when  Mr.  Villard  cites  this 
as  evidence  of  the  total  failure  of  the 
southern  Negro  plan,  it  seems  that  in 
justice  he  should  say  that  the  Kansas 
death  rate  of  Negroes  is  32.2  and  of 
whites  10.14,  with  similar  ratios  obtain- 
ing in  every  northern  state. 

To  a  southerner  it  seems  due  cause  for 
resentment  that  Mr.  Villard  does  not 
neglect  to  declare  South  Carolina  a  hun- 
dred years  behind  the  times  because  of 
alleged  injustice  to  the  Negro,  but  says 
nothing  at  all  of  the  fact  that  South 
Carolinians  are  paying  for  the  public 
school  education  of  25,000  more  colored 
children  than  white  (if  editorial  news  is 
to  be  believed)  although  it  is  probable 
that  the  taxes  from  South  Carolina  Ne- 
groes do  not  constitute  6  per  cent  of  the 
whole.  And  when  he  derisively  quotes 
a  southern  congressman  of  the  fifties  as 
saying  that  the  program  of  the  Aboli- 
tionists would  make  Virginia  a  desert,  it 
seems  to  me  the  proper  place  for  a  con- 
fession that  it  did  that  very  thing  and 
that  Virginia  continued  worse  than  a 
desert  till  it  was  purged  of  Garrisonian 
theories. 

Mr.  Villard's  propaganda  is  bearing 
fruit.  Not  long  since,  I  met  a  Ken- 
tuckian  who  had  read  a  news  report  of 
his  address.  "I  gave  fifty  dollars  out 
of  a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Negro  college,"  he  said, 
"and  I  gave  fifty  more  to  help  a  Negro 
boy  go  to  Tuskegee.  I  will  never  be 
such  a  fool  again." 

It  seems  to  me  that  for  the  good  of 
the  Negro,  Mr.  Blease,  Mr.  Villard  and 
all  others  who  "have  no  words  too  vio- 
lent" for  those  who  disagree  with  them 
should  be  eliminated  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  discussion  of  the  Negro  prob- 
lem. 

DEBTS  PICKETT. 

[Research   secretary,    Temperance     So- 
ciety, M.  E.  Church.] 
Topeka,  Kas. 
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SUPER VISER  OF  SOCIAL  EDUCATION 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Every  large  school 
system  needs  a  supervisor  of  social 
education  because: 

The  American  public  school  was  es- 
tablished primarily  to  promote  mental 
culture;  later  physical  culture  was 
added;  now,  social  culture  is  seen  to  be 
a  necessary  corollary.  But  if  a  system 
is  to  increase  by  growth  rather  than  by 
accretion  care  must  be  exercised  to  so 
correlate  each  new  feature  that  its  ad- 
dition will  strengthen  methods  directed 
toward  the  primary  end,  the  mental  cul- 
ture of  the  child. 

Public  opinion  is  demanding  that 
bodily  health  be  improved  in  pupils  and 
that  a  spirit  of  civic  service  and  com- 
munity responsibility  shall  be  inculcat- 
ed. Education  is  seen  to  be  a  continu- 
ous process.  It  is  no  longer  just  that 
the  diploma  should  shut  the  door  of  the 
school  against  the  graduate.  Continua- 
tion classes  and  part-time  schemes  are 
arising  to  supply  this  demand  for  con- 
tinued education. 

Moreover  it  is  recognized  that  educa- 
tion must  be  specific,  not  general.  The 
hard-of-hearing  child,  the  mental  de- 
fective, the  cripple,  the  tuberculous 
child  must  no  longer  be  neglected.  In- 
sistent also  is  the  demand  not  only  for 
vocational  guidance  that  shall  put  the 
worker  where  he  can  best  work  but  also 
for  social  centers  where  after  working 
hours  he  can  find  healthful  recreation. 

So  the  aim  in  education  is  no  longer 
individual,  that  we  may  produce  intelli- 
gent persons  but  social,  that  we  may 
produce  efficient  citizens.  Yet  because 
true  social  value  rests  on  the  attain- 
ments of  the  individual  the  public  school 
must  retain  those  features  and  have  that 
supervision  it  has  hitherto  required.  It 
must  now,  however,  acquire  other  fea- 
tures of  social  value  and  provide  for 
them  adequate  supervision. 

Such  supervision  must  imply  famil- 
iarity with  the  problems  of  education 
and  sociology,  an  intimate  understand- 
ing of  schoolroom  conditions,  methods, 
and  theories.  A  knowledge  of  social 
conditions  in  a  given  community,  dis- 
cretion, and  tact  are  essentials.  Some 
of  the  details  which  come  under  social 
education  may  be  listed  as  follows: 

Follow-up  work  for  medical  inspec- 
tor and  truant  officer. 

Visiting  homes  or  supervising  vis- 
iting teachers. 

Investigating  home  environment  of 
defectives. 

Special  oversight  of  education  of 
children  defective  in  sight,  hearing, 
or  general  health. 

Establishment  of  social  centers,  sup- 
ervision of  recreation  activities. 

Establishment  of  co-operation  be- 
tween all  the  uplift  agencies  and  the 
Board  of  Education. 

Vocational  guidance.  Conducted 
tours  through  city's  industries. 

Publicity — supplying  material  valu- 
able from  newspaper  standpoint  but 
prepared  with  wisdom  and  educa- 
tional forethought. 

The  burden  of  the  above  details  and 
others  of  like  character  now  falls  upon 
the  superintendent  or  is  divided  among 


many    administrative   heads — a    burden- 
some and  wasteful  arrangement. 

Not  the  least  factor  in  this  wasteful- 
ness is  the  loss  of  unity  due  to  lack  of 
social  insight.  Unless  the  officials  have 
a  body  of  common  knowledge  concern- 
ing social  needs  and  remedies  and 
plenty  of  time  to  confer  and  agree  con- 
fusion and  waste  are  bound  to  result. 

The  desirability  of  dealing  with  the 
demands  of  social  education  under  a 
separate  department  is  recognized  in 
many  quarters.  By  whatever  designa- 
tion known  such  an  official  is  needed  to 
assume  the  burdens  now  borne  by  other 
officials  and  to  systematize  and  unify  the 
efforts  directed  toward  social  education 
so  as  to  economically  meet  the  ever-in- 
creasing demands. 

ETTA  V.  LEIGHTON. 
[Director,  Social  Center, 

Board  of  Education.] 

Passaic,  N.  J. 

SAFETY-AT-SEA 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  do  not  want  to  try 
to  shift  the  blame  upon  any  one  else  for 
what  I  am  represented  as  saying  in  my 
article  of  June  27.  It  is  my  fault  that 
the  printer  gives  "week  at  sea"  in  two 
places  where  I  intended  to  be  interpreted 
as  saying  "wreck  at  sea,"  and  that  some 
of  our  "boys"  are  exempted,  where  I 
meant  "bays."  Will  you  kindly  give 
space  to  this  late  interpretation  of  my 
puzzling  hieroglyphics? 

My  reference  to  Mrs.  Kelley  grew  out 
of  a  conversation  I  had  with  her  during 
a  comparatively  recent  visit  to  Ottawa, 
in  which  I  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of 
assigning  positions  in  life-boats.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  system  is  in 
vogue  on  Japanese  steamships  I  am 
confident  that  it  would  only  add  to  con- 
fusion at  a  time  when  confusion  spells 
death.  It  was  because  Mrs.  Kelley  gave 
circulation  to  the  theory  in  her  article, 
that  I  associated  her  name  with  it  in 
mine. 

Following  my  ungallant  denial  of  a 
proposition  made  by  one  of  the  opposite 
sex,  I  must  make  again  the  statement 
that  had  the  Volturno  had  no  life- 
boats the  loss  of  life  would  have  been 
less. 

In  the  searching  examination  of  pas- 
sengers and  crew  of  the  ill-fated  craft, 
and  of  rescuers  as  well,  not  a  hint  was 
made  that  seamen,  davits  or  boats  were 
at  fault.  Having  examined  the  ship  be- 
fore sending  members  of  my  own  fam- 
ily upon  it  only  a  few  weeks  before 
it  was  lost,  and  having  come  to  know 
the  officers  and  many  of  the  crew  after 
the  awful  casualty,  I  protest  against 
the  imputation  that  under  the  circum- 
stances, keeping  in  mind  the  raging  sea 
which  had  calmed  down  when  the 
Kroonland,  upon  which  Mrs.  Kelley  was 
a  passenger,  sent  out  its  gallant  res- 
cuers, better  results  might  have  been 
obtained. 

I  am  not  asking  for  anything  "less 
than  the  most  perfect  provision  for  safe- 
ty at  sea  that  ingenuity  has  devised."  I 
am  only  asking  that  men  who  aim  at 
providing  the  maximum  safety  be  not 
hindered  by  absurd  and  needless  legisla- 
tion suggested  by  those  who  have  never 
commanded  a  ship  nor  known  by  actual 


experience  the  condition  under  which 
much  of  our  navigation  especially  upon 
inland  waters,  must  be  carried  on. 

As  to  the  suggestion  that  I  wholly 
missed  the  point  of  your  editorial,  I 
might  perhaps  plead  guilty  "under  ex- 
tenuating circumstances."  I  want  the 
cry  so  framed  and  voiced  that  all  men 
shall  not  be  thought  to  be  dishonest  be- 
cause a  few  have  been  proved  to  be. 
Let  us  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  bulk 
of  mankind,  including  steamboatmen,  is 
neither  selfish  nor  heartless,  and  then 
unmercifully  flay  those  who  are  either 
or  both. 

C.  SEYMOUR  BULLOCK. 

Ottawa,  Canada. 


MENTALITY  AND  PRISON   REFORM 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Your  issue  of  April 
11,  contained  an  interesting  article  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Prison 
Labor  which,  though  it  discusses  most 
of  the  phases  of  the  prison  situation 
toward  which  the  efforts  of  reform  must 
be  directed,  does  not  at  all  touch  upon 
one  problem  in  this  connection  and 
that  one  of  the  most  important,  namely, 
the  mentality  of  the  convicts. 

No  one  who  has  watched  the  prison- 
ers file  past  the  magistrates  or  the  judges 
of  Special  and  General  Sessions,  who 
has  observed  their  answers  to  questions 
and  their  behavior  when  sentenced  can 
fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  apparent  low 
grade  of  their  average  intelligence. 
Granted  that  the  majority  are  underfed, 
below  par  physically,  whatever  the  con- 
tributing causes,  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  prisoners 
in  our  prisons  today  are  below  the  aver- 
age mentally. 

Of  what  avail  then,  will  be  reforms  in 
dress,  reforms  in  occupation,  reforms  in 
sentence,  reforms  in  treatment,  if  we 
make  no  effort  to  ascertain  the  applica- 
bility of  such  reforms  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  individual  convict?  A  man  or 
woman  of  low-grade  mind  cannot  ap- 
preciate the  subtler  distinctions  between 
right  and  wrong  made  by  more  sharpen- 
ed intelligences;  cannot  do  even  the 
same  grade  of  work  and  must  be  gov- 
erned by  an  entirely  different  set  of 
rules.  Given  even  the  most  nearly  ideal 
prison  management  conceivable,  service 
of  sentence  will  merely  punish  and  not 
reform  unless  in  such  system  there  is  a 
distinct  recognition  of  the  difference  in 
values  of  specific  methods  as  applied  to 
varying  mentalities,  and  indeed  physical 
equipment,  on  which  alertness,  keenness 
and  reasonableness  so  greatly  depend. 

At  Bedford  Reformatory  a  splendid 
building  for  psychological  research  and 
investigation  attests  the  approbation  of 
at  least  one  famous  expert,  Commis- 
sioner Davis,  to  the  value  of  ascertain- 
ing the  mental  calibre  of  persons  under 
penal  sentence  as  the  initial  step  in  pro- 
curing their  reform.  Dr.  Schlapp's 
clinic,  connected  with  the  Children's 
Court  in  New  York  city  is  another  in- 
stance of  effort  in  this  direction.  But 
no  similar  examinations  are  beiner  made 
of  the  prisoners  in  Auburn,  Clinton, 
Sing  Sing,  Dannemora,  to  mention  a 
few  in  New  York  state. 

Cannot  the  National   Commission  on 
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Prison  Labor,  as  its  most  logical  initial 
step,  begin  a  concerted  effort  to  estab- 
lish in  all  prisons  a  laboratory  for  sta- 
tistical and  psychological  research, 
whose  methods  and  means  would 
be  gradually  perfected  as  its  ma- 
terial increased,  and  which  alone  could 
balance  the  value  of  any  reform  as  a 
lasting  asset  to  the  community  against 
a  sincere  but  misdirected  idealism? 

DOROTHY  STRAUS. 
[Attorney.] 
Xew  York. 


EVE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  woman  ques- 
tion, which  in  its  last  analysis  is  not  the 
woman  question  but  the  race  question, 
is  being  constantly  presented  to  us  to- 
day by  educators,  statesmen,  philan- 
thropists, physicians  and  others.  Once 
in  a  while  it  is  presented  by  a  genius. 

Katharine  Howard  is  one  of  these  rare 
geniuses,  and  the  book  in  which  she  has 
presented  the  subject  is  called  Eye.  This 
wonderful  little  prose  poem  is  much 
more  than  a  tract  for  the  times,  and 
although  it  contains  but  forty-seven 
pages,  it  says  more  than  most  writers 
can  say  in  ten  times  that  space. 

The  scene  opens  after  the  expulsion 
from  Eden,  when  Eve,  the  universal 
mother,  has  become  but  the  "woe  part 
of  man,"  the  drudge  and  the  plaything 
of  Adam,  the  universal  man.  The 
Inscrutable  One  finds  her  looking  for 
graves,  the  graves  of  her  sons,  and 
mourning  that  although  the  graves  are 
many,  most  of  her  sons  are  graveless, 
the  sons  whom  she  has  borne  for  the 
killing. 

He  reminds  her  of  the  days  of  Eden, 
and  tries  to  show  her  that  woe  has  come 
upon  her  and  her  children  because  she 
"has  failed  to  recognize  her  power,  and 
-now  she  must  get  herself  knowledge  and 
wisdom,  get  wisdom  and  bear  her  own 
children !  From  Eden  he  promises  to 
bring  her  some  seeds  of  the  fruit  of  the 
Tree  of  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil 
"which  standeth  so  close  to  the  Tree  of 
Life  that  it  sticketh." 

Digging  in  the  sweat  of  her  brow, 
she  is  to  plant  these  seeds  not  in  one 
place  only,  but  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  that  all  of  her  sons  and  daughters 
may  eat.  As  she  digs  the  voice  of  Adam 
is  heard  sounding  through  the  ages. 
Eve  speaks  to  him,  and  tells  him  that  not 
until  he  has  made  himself  fit  for  father- 
hood, will  she  stay  with  him  in  the  place 
of  sanctuary,  and  bear  their  children. 
Then  if  she  bears  sons  she  will  bear 
them  to  the  honoring  of  the  daughters, 
if  she  bears  burdens,  she  will  bear  them 
to  a  purpose.  And  Adams  replies. 

"Eve !  thou  sayest  .  .  .  why  didst 
•not  say  it  before?" 

And  so  the  ages  go  on  until  the  In- 
scrutable One  can  tell  Eve  that  she  has 
all.  that  she  is  all,  for  the  fruit  of  the 
Tree  of  Knowledge  which  he  gave  her, 
has  blossomed  within;  she  has  climbed 
the  high  tower  to  Herself,  has  made  of 
Herself  the  Tree  of  Life  Everlasting. 
And  she  is  not  alone,  for  Adam  fol- 
loweth  with  her,  so  close  that  her  radi- 
ance falleth  upon  him,  he  climbs  by  her 
radiance.  And  now  that  her  task  is  done 


"She  calleth  her  children,  her  children 

who  wrangle  no  more, 
For  that  great  understanding  hath  en- 
wrapped them  in  Peace, 
She  calleth  her  children  to  rest  in  her 

branches, 

She   calleth    to   Adam    to    rest    in    her 
shade." 

MARY  TAYLOR  BLAUVELT. 

Farmington,  Conn. 

SAID  OF  THE  SURVEY 

To  THE  EDITOR:  THE  SURVEY  is  so 
good  now-a-days  that  I  am  worried  be- 
cause I  can't  spend  more  time  over  each 
number. 

MYRTA  L.  JONES. 

Cleveland. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  I  was  impressed  re- 
cently to  find  more  of  our  students  had 
taken  their  reports  on  the  National  Ed- 
ucation Association  meeting  at  Rich- 
mond from  THE  SURVEY  than  from  all 
other  sources. 

FRANK  A.   MANNY. 
[Principal,  Teachers'  Training  School.] 

Baltimore,  Md. 


JOTTINGS 

Ellen  M.  Osborn,  secretary  of  the  Sa- 
lem, Mass.,  Associated  Charities,  was  the 
first  woman  to  be  appointed  a  police 
officer  under  the  new  state  law. 


Courses  of  training  for  social  workers 
have  been  announced  by  the  University 
of  Toronto  to  begin  September  15.  Par- 
ticulars may  be  had  of  E.  A.  Bott  at  the 
university. 

California  state  fruit  growers  at  their 
forty-fourth  convention,  organized  a 
protective  league  to  oppose  two  initiative 
measures  coming  up  at  the  fall  election. 
One  is  the  universal  eight-hour  bill,  the 
other  a  proposed  bill  establishing  a 
minimum  wage  of  $2.50  a  day. 


A  general  survey  of  compulsory  sick- 
ness insurance  in  Europe  will  be  made 
this  summer  by  a  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Civic  Federation  comprising  J. 
W.  Sullivan  of  the  Typographical 
Union.  Arthur  Williams  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Edison  Illuminating  Companies, 
and  P.  Tecumseh  Sherman,  attorney-at- 
law. 


RECENT  PAMPHLETS 

Laws  Relating  to  Mothers'  Pensions 
in  the  United  States,  Denmark  and  New 
Zealand.  Publication  No.  7  of  the  Fed- 
eral Children's  Bureau.  10  cents  a  copy, 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Docu- 
ments. Government  Printing  House, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


A  summary  of  the  laws  of  the  several 
states  governing  marriage  and  divorce 
of  the  feeble-minded,  the  epileptic  and 
the  insane;  asexualization;  institutional 
commitment  and  discharge  of  the  feeble- 
minded and  the  epileptic.  By  Stevenson 
Smith,  Madge  W.  Wilkinson  and  Louisa 
C.  Wagoner.  Bulletin  No.  82  of  the 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle. 


HOUSING  IN  SPAIN 

[Continued  from  page  432.} 

would  meet  with  immediate  response 
among  the  more  enterprising  workmen. 
Co-operation,  however,  does  not  readily 
appeal  to  the  individualistic  Spaniard, 
and  the  most  successful  of  these  enter- 
prises are  due  to  Socialist  initiative. 
Some  half-dozen  co-operative  building 
associations  have  been  organized;  only 
two  were  sufficiently  advanced  to  receive 
a  state  subvention  in  December,  1913. 

One  of  these,  La  Laboriosa,  is  an 
association  of  fifty  workmen,  none  of 
whom  earns  more  than  $600  a  year. 
They  have  united  their  "labor  and  cred- 
it" for  the  purpose  of  building  them- 
selves each  a  home.  They  have  been 
fortunate  in  securing  gifts  from  cer- 
tain wealthy  citizens  who  are  "protect- 
ing" members  of  the  association.  The 
initial  stock  of  $250  was  made  up  of 
an  entrance  fee  of  $5  from  each  of 
the  members,  and  these  contribute  two 
pesetas  a  week  until  the  construction 
is  complete.  In  view  of  the  meager 
earnings  of  these  men,  averaging  about 
seventy-five  cents  a  day,  it  is  evident 
how  much  self-denial  is  represented  in 
the  $1,040  per  year  so  accumulated. 
Every  member  is  also  expected  to  give 
at  least  one  day's  labor  each  month,  and 
all  penalties  imposed  for  slack  payments, 
insubordination,  etc.,  take  the  form  of 
a  day's  labor  for  the  common  good. 

The  land  for  building  has  been  given 
by  the  city  government,  and  since  it 
lies  on  the  edge  of  the  factory  dis- 
trict, connection  with  the  water  supply 
and  with  the  municipal  drainage  system 
can  be  made  at  slight  cost.  The  land 
is  divided  into  two  lots  on  each  of 
which  twenty-five  houses  are  being  con- 
structed at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,300 
apiece.  Each  house  will  have  five 
rooms  as  well  as  basement  and  azotea 
or  roof-garden,  and  each  will  possess 
a  bit  of  land  which  may  be  used  for 
flowers  or  vegetables  or  goats,  accord- 
ing to  the  fancy  of  the  owner. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  fifty  houses 
together  with  some  rather  costly  filling 
and  grading  work  necessitated  by  the 
low  level  of  the  land,  will  cost  $75,000. 
This  will  be  met  in  part  by  the  weekly 
membership  dues  and  by  the  annual  sub- 
vention from  the  state;  but  a  consid- 
erable loan  will  be  made  as  soon  as  the 
construction  progresses  to  a  point  that 
offers  security  for  a  mortgage.  In 
connection  with  the  government  guar- 
antee of  interest,  it  is  possible  to  nego- 
tiate such  a  loan  at  4l/2  per  cent.  The 
proprietor  of  each  house  pledges  his 
quota  of  $4  a  month  toward  the  an- 
nual interest  payment  and  the  ultimate 
extinction  of  the  debt. 

In  the  minds  of  these  enthusiastic 
co-operators,  stimulated  to  their  best 
endeavor  by  the  thrill  of  a  common 
hope,  the  workmen's  dwellings  being 
erected  by  the  king  at  the  other  end  of 
town  and  later  to  be  assigned  to  forty 
families  selected  according  to  the  royal 
notions  of  suitability  and  with  no  pros- 
pect of  ownership,  appears,  to  use  their 
own  words,  ridiculo.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  protectores  of  La  Laboriosa 
will  continue  to  contribute  generously 
so  that  this  rather  hazardous  financial 
enterprise  may  attain  success. 
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Lorado  Taft's  "Mother  and  Child"  tohich  helped  rouse  public  sentiment  for 
Better  Babies  in  Chicago's  recent  campaign 


of 


UNITED    CHARITIES    BUILDING,    105    EAST    22d    STREET 
EDWARD  T.  DEVINE,  Director 


A  professional  training  school,  of  graduate  rank,  for  civic  and  social  work 

Requirements  for  admission:  the  mental  maturity  and  general  education  which 
may  be  assumed  of  college  graduates,  good  health,  and  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose. All  students  are  required  to  pass  an  entrance  examination.  Date  of 
examination :  Tuesday,  September  8.  Fall  term  opens  Tuesday,  September 
29.  Applications  for  admission  in  September,  1914,  should  be  filed  now. 

TWO  YEAR   COURSES   IN 

Family  Rehabilitation 
Child  Welfare 

Recreation 

Medical  Social  Service 

Settlements  and  Social  Centers 

Delinquency  and  Prison  Reform 

Social  Wor\  of  Churches 

Public  Service 


CURRICULUM 

The  course  occupies  two  academic  years.  All  the 
classroom  work  of  the  first  year  is  prescribed,  but 
there  is  opportunity  for  choice  in  Field  Work.  The 
work  of  the  second  year  is  vocational  and  elective.  It 
is  so  planned  as  to  facilitate  the  transition  from  pro- 
fessional study  to  active  service.  Training  by  partici- 
pation in  the  actual  process  of  research,  administration 
or  case  work,  is  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  this 
half  of  the  curriculum. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  if  it  has  not 
been  done  earlier,  each  student  selects  his  particular 
department  of  social  work  from  among  the  several 
fields  in  which  expert  direction  and  valuable  training 
are  available.  Opportunity  for  practical  woik  in  that 
field  is  arranged  in  connection  with  the  appropriate 
institution  or  society  which  best  represents  it  and  in 
which  there  are  favorable  conditions  for  training.  The 
responsibility  for  supervision  of  this  specialized  field 
work  remains  with  the  staff  of  the  school  and  is 
entrusted  to  the  particular  instructor  who  is  most 
familiar  from  practical  experience  with  the  kind  of 
work  which  the  student  is  doing,  or,  if  no  member 
of  the  staff  has  such  familiarity,  then  to  a  competent 
instructor  whose  services  are  secured  for  the  purpose. 


STAFF 

EDWARD  T.  DEVINE,  Social  Work 
SAMUEL  McCUNE  LINDSAY,  Social  Legislation 
MARY  GRACE  WORTHINGTON,  Field  Work 
KATE  HOLLADAY  CLAGHORN,  Statistics 
PORTER  R.  LEE,  Families 
HENRY  R.  THURSTON,  Child  Welfare 
G.  E.  JOHNSON,  Play  and  Recreation 
FREDERICK  A.  CLEVELAND.  Public  Service 
ORLANDO  F.  LEWIS,  Delinquency 
JAMES  ALEX.  MILLER,  Medical  Social  Service 
MARY  K.  SIMKHOVITCH,  Neighborhood  Work 
MARY  VAN  KLEECK,  Industrial  Problems 
GAYLORD  S.  WHITE,  Social  Work  of  Churches 


Announcements  for  19  14-1  5,  giving  full  information  in  regard  to  courses 
and  requirements  for  admission,  with  statement  of  the  professional  oppor- 
tunities for  men  and  women  in  social  work,  will  be  sent  on  application 
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J-JELl'  Wanted!  Sixty-one  civil  service 
positions  in  the  Federal  Children's  Bu- 
reau are  to  be  filled.  Social  workers  are  the 
most  likely  candidates.  Many  of  the  exam- 
inations can  be  taken  at  home.  Page  448. 

CONGRESSMAN  Bryan  of  Washington 
read  into  the  Congressional  Record  the 
full  text  of  Mr.  Parkinson's  article,  When 
the  Ship  Goes  Down,  from  THE  SURVEY  of 
July  4.  Page  448. 

CATHARINE  B.  Davis,  suitcase  in  hand, 
moved,  over  to  New  York  city's  island 
prison  and  quelled  a  mutiny  by  her  pres- 
ence. Something  of  her  philosophy  of  re- 
cent prison  outbreaks  across  the  country. 
Page  445. 

AUSTRALIA  heads  off  strikes  and  settles 
interstate  disputes  over  minimum  wage 
awards  through  a  special  federal  court.  The 
president  of  this  court,  recently  a  visitor  in 
the  United  States,  interviewed  for  THE 
SURVEY.  Page  445. 

'J'HE  trouble  with  our  courts  is  simple 
enough.  A  little  snugger  organization, 
a  chief  justice  who  is  chief  executive,  the 
authority  to  make  rules — and  we  shall  have 
substantive  justice  in  place  of  demands  for 
the  recall  of  judges.  Page  458. 

A  STRIKE   for  the  property  rights  in  a 
job — a    business    man's    revelation    of 
the  Turtle  Creek  Valley  strike  of  Westing- 
house  employes.     Page  463. 

W\TIVE  nurses,  trained  at  the  Naval  Hos- 
pital, arc  driving  the  medicine  men 
out  of  American  Samoa_and  going  forth 
through  the  islands  as  missionaries  among 
a  sorely  diseased  people.  Page  460. 

•pOPEKA'S  survey  found  some  things 
amiss  in  the  city's  health,  industry  and 
administration,  but  the  findings  are  being 
turned  to  good  account  by  the  strong  local 
committee.  Page  451. 

T  HE  experience  of  the  Black  Plague 
which  heroic  American  doctors  got 
from  China's  devastating  epidemic  of  two 
years  ago,  and  of  the  dangers  from  conceal- 
ment drawn  from  San  Francisco's  folly, 
have  served  well  in  the  minor  outbreak  of 
it  at  Now  Orleans.  Page  449. 

BACON'S  state  housing  bill  is  not 
only  law,  but  history  now.  Yet  the 
story  of  how  it  was  fought  through  the  In- 
diana Legislature,  of  how  the  women's  clulis 
and  then  the  men  lined  up  behind  her.  i-. 
more  thrilling  than  any  news  of  the  day. 
Another  chapter  of  "Beauty  for  Ashes." 
Page  466. 

MEW  YORK'S  night-work  law  for  wo- 
men has  been  upheld  by  the  State 
Supreme  Court,  an  intermediate  step  on  the 
way  to  the  Court  of  Appeals.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  reversed  itself  frankly  and  com- 
pletely since  the  Williams  case  of  1907. 
Page  4:>o. 


BOSTON 

Commonwealth  Ave. 


100  Yards  from  Masuchusetts  Ave.  Car  Line* 


the  Distinctive  Boston  Rouse 


A  Hotel  of  the  highett  class,  with 
moderate  rates. 

Especially  attractive  to  those  who  pre- 
fer good  taste  to  display. 

One  of  the  most  inviting  and  home- 
like public  houses  in  America. 

Our  illustrated  Booklet,  With  guide  to 
Boston  and  vicinity,  will  follow  the  favor  oj 
your  card. 


rPHAT  home -making  should  be  regarded   as  a  pro* 

'     fession. 
'THAT   right  living   should   be    the    fourth    "R"    in 

*•     education. 

THAT  health  is  the  business  of  the  individual,  ill* 
ne»  of  the  physician. 

rPHAT  the  spending  of  money  is  as  important  as  the 
*-  earning  of  the  money. 

T^HAT  the  upbringing  of  children  demands  more 
*•  study  than  the  raising  of  chickens. 

THAT  the  home-maker  should  be  as  alert  to  make 
progress  in  her  life  work  as  the  business  or  pro- 
fessional man. 

— American  School  of  Home  Economics 

If  you  agree,  send  for  the  1 00-page  illustrated  handbook,  "The 
Profession  of  Home-Making."  giving  details  of  home-study. 
domestic  science  courses,  etc.  It's  FREE.  Address  postal  or 

noie,-A.  S.  H.  E.,  5 19  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Are  You  Going  to  Boston? 

readies  going  to  Boston  without  ma!?  eicort 
find  the  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  IIousi  a  delightful 
place  to  stop.  A  home  hotel  In  the  heart  of 
Boston  for  young  women,  with  a  transient  de- 
partment. Safe,  comfortable,  convenient  of  ac- 
cess ;  reasonable.  Address  Miss  CAHTINI  C. 
SWAKSON,  Supt..  11  Bast  Newton  St.,  Boston. 


Classified  Advertisements 


HELP   WANTED 


WANTED  Social  Service  Workers  for 
Cook  County  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare. 
Applicants  should  have  experience  in  social 
work.  Apply  Dept.  E.,  547  County  Build- 
ing, Chicago. 

WANTED,  all-around  man  for  Director 
of  boys  and  men;  trained  athlete;  exper- 
ienced, 25-35  years  old;  Boy  Scout  leader. 
Address  Hagley  Community  House,  Henry 
Clay,  near  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


WANTED 

"ORGANIZED  CHARITY  woman  wor£ 
er  desires  executive  position  in  the  west 
or  northwest.  Experienced  case-worker. 
Address  1292,  THE  SURVEY. 

HEAD  OF  SETTLEMENT,  well  edu- 
cated and  refined,  able  to  lecture  and  to 
direct  public  recreation,  particularly  suc- 
cessful in  her  relationship  with  the  people, 
will  be  open  to  engagement  by  Oct.  1st. 

Address  1293  SURVEY. 

WANTED,  position  in  industrial  school, 
reformatory  or  prison  work,  by  ex-superin- 


Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy 


GRAHAM  TAYLOR.  PraiJtnt.         JULIA  C.  LATHROP,  Kfce-PrcWenf 


A  professional  training  school  for  Civic  and  Social 
in  the  great  center  of  social  n>or£. 


TWELFTH   YEAR   OPENS   SEPTEMBER  30,    1914 

Announcements  for  1914-1915,   with  Register  for  191  3-191  4,   now 
available  for  distribution 

SPECIAL  TRAINING  COURSE  FOR  PLAY- 
GROUND WORKERS  WITH  TECHNICAL  CLASSES  AT 
HULL-HOUSE  AND  PRACTICE  WORK  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
RECREATION  CENTERS 


For  further  information  address 
THE  REGISTRAR,   13th  floor,   1 16  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


for  iwral 

MAINTAINED  BY  SIMMONS  COLLEGE  AND 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

18  SOMERSET  STREET,  BOSTON.  MASS. 

ELEVENTH  YEAR,  1914-15 

One  year  and  two  year  programmes  for  study  and  training  in  social 
service ;  for  men  and  women  ;  for  paid  or  volunteer  work. 

FIRST  YEAR  PROGRAMME:  September  23,  1914,  to  June  4,  1915— A  de- 
sirable preparation  for  any  form  of  social  service,  and  an  introduction  to  specialization 
in  the  second  year  or  in  work  in  the  field. 

SECOND  YEAR  PROGRAMME:  September  9,  191 4,  to  June  19.  1915— For 
further  study  and  training,  in  a  selected  field.  Open  to  those  who  have  completed  the 
first  year  satisfactorily  and  to  others  with  acceptable  preparation  in  social  experience. 

Practice  work  under  careful  oversight  fills  one-third  of  the  first  year  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  second  year.  Boston  offers  exceptional  opportunities  for  it. 

For  the  first  year  programme,  send  for  the  1914  Bulletin  of  the  school. 

For  advanced  work,  send  for  the  circulars  describing  the  courses  offered — 
Organizing  Charity,  Children's  Work,  Medical-Social  Service,  Neighborhood  and 
Community  Work.  JEFFREY  R.  BRACKETT,  Director. 

Z1LPHA  D.  SMITH,  Associate. 


tendent  of  industrial  school.  47  years  of 
age.  First-class  references  furnished.  Ad- 
dress 1294  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  LADY,  experienced  in  massage 
and  medical  gymnastics,  would  like  position 
in  hospital  or  with  physician.  References. 
Address  1285,  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  Worker,  School  of  Philanthropy 
training,  seven  (7)  years'  experience,  six 
(6)  years  head  of  settlement,  seeks  change. 
Settlement  or  other  social  service.  Will 
consider  far  West.  Address  1288,  SURVEY. 


THE  NEW  YORK  CHRISTIAN  HOME 
for  Intemperate  Men — "Chester  Crest" 
Mount  Vernon,  has  accommodations  for 
rich  and  poor  men.  More  than  ten  thous- 
and have  been  welcomed.  Tel.  848.  George 
S.  Avery,  Mgr. 

*  The  National  Training  School  prepares  los 
executive  positions  in  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Associations.  Address  Secretarial  Depart- 
ment. 600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City." 
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CHICAGO'S    PLAN     FOR    DISPOS- 
ING;  OF  WASTE 

CITIZENS  OF  Chicago  are  in 
part  compensated  for  the  long  delay  and 
acute  crisis  in  the  adequate  collection 
and  disposal  of  the  city's  waste  by  the 
appointment  and  report  of  the  Chicago 
Waste  Commission.  More  than  to 
any  other  citizen  this  is  due  to  Mary  E. 
McDowell.  And  she  owes  the  prompt- 
ing to  this  public  service  to  her  long 
residence  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
Settlement,  within  smelling  distance  of 
Bubbly  Creek  and  the  city  dumps. 

Forth  upon  her  quest  on  both  sides  of 
the  sea  to  ascertain  how  other  cities  dis- 
posed of  their  waste,  she  was  thus  led, 
as  she  was  upon  her  tireless  agitation  for 
Chicago's  better  sanitary  policy  and 
equipment.  She  was  one  of  two  women 
added  to  nine  public  officials  to  constitute 
the  commission. 

It  employed  as  consulting  engineers 
John  T.  Fetherston,  who  had  for  years 
been  in  charge  of  New  York  city's  gar- 
bage-destroying plant  and  who  is  now 
street  cleaning  commissioner  in  New 
York,  and  Irwin  S.  Osborn  who  designed 
and  operated  the  municipal  garbage  re- 
duction works  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  is 
now  in  charge  of  the  waste  disposal  sys- 
tem of  Toronto.  Both  these  engineers  had 
just  returned  from  F.urope  where  they  in- 
vestigated waste  disposal  in  the  princi- 
pal cities.  Their  report  gives  the  results 
of  a  scientific  investigation  of  present 
conditions,  of  prospective  increase  in 
population  and  waste  material  and  of 
approved  methods  and  equipment  adapt- 
ed to  Chicago's  needs. 

Calculating  the  pounds  and  cubic  feet 
of  waste  per  capita  in  each  ward  and 
for  the  city  at  large,  they  estimated 
what  it  might  be  in  1920.  when  the  city 
might  number  2.900.000,  and  in  1930, 
when  it  would  probably  reach  3,500,000. 

Their  table  showing  the  annual  amount 
of  garbage  per  capita  in  representative 
cities  during  1910  shows  that  Chicago, 
with  two  wards  omitted,  produces  only 
'3  per  capita  and  New  York  157. 
while  Boston  is  credited  with  188  poutvU, 
Cincinnati  with  196  and  Washington,  D. 
C.,  with  236  pounds  per  capita. 

<  11.  vo.a. 


The  lower  rate  in  the  two  great  cities 
is  said  by  the  engineers  to  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  foreign,  populations  have 
less  to  waste  and  waste  l«s  than  the 
native  element. 

The  most  significant  of  the  recom- 
mendations which  the  commission,  at  the 
suggestion  of  these  experts,  made  to  the 
City  Council  are  city  ownership  and 
operation  of  the  equipment  for  collect- 
ing and  disposing  of  waste;  separation 
by  householders  of  garbage,  ashes  and 
rubbish ;  city  ownership  of  land  brought 
up  to  grade  by  the  dumping  of  ashes 
in  order  to  gain  the  profit  of  the  im- 
provement ;  street  car  transportation  for 
ashes  and  street  sweepings  where  more 
economical  than  team  hauling ;  reduction 
of  garbage  and  rubbish  separately  at  cen- 
tral plants,  with  small  incinerators  at 
loading  stations  for  burning  the  more 
combustible  waste;  the  continuance  of 
analyses  and  tests  for  one  year  to  de- 
termine the  seasonal  variation  in  the 
various  classes  of  waste;  the  employ- 
ment of  a  technical  staff  to  develop,  in- 
stall and  operate  for  at  least  a  year  the 
system  recommended. 

The  development  of  this  recommended 
policy  has  already  begun  and  will  be 
carried  on  and  out  as  fast  and  far  as 
funds  allow. 


Robinson  in  New  York  1  nUune 


CONTRABAND 

Smuggling  drugs  in  to  convicts  has 
been  shown  up  lately  as  one  of  the 
worst  of  prison  almses.  •  Dr.  Davis  in 
New  York  and  the  new  administra- 
tion at  Sing  Sing  have  taken  vigor- 
ous steps  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 


H 


OW    A    WOMAN     QUELLED    A 
PRISON   MUTINY 


THAT  MANY  prisoners'  uprisings 
at  present  have  in  large  measure  a  psy- 
chological explanation,  and  that  in  this 
respect  they  are  similar  in  origin  to  the 
early  strikes  and  labor  disturbances  in 
industry,  is  the  opinion  of  Katharine  Be- 
ment  Davis,  commissioner  of  correction 
in  New  York  city,  who  has  just  been 
called  upon  to  settle  a  strike  of  prisoners 
at  the  city  penitentiary  on  Blackwell's 
Island. 

Commissioner  Davis's  belief,  first  ex- 
pressed to  a  representative  of  THE  SUR- 
VEY, was  given  after  she  had  restored 
peace  among  her  prisoners  by  carrying 
her  grip  to  Blackwell's  Island  for  the 
night  and  announcing  that  she  would  stay 
there  until  the  trouble  was  over. 

"Run  your  mind  over  the  last  few 
years,"  she  said,  "and  you  will  recall 
many  disturbances  among  prisoners.  Tlie 
widely  noted  ones  in  Michigan,  Nebra- 
ska, Oklahoma  and  Sing  Sing  were  not 
all.  Each  of  these  had  its  own  imme- 
diate cause,  no  doubt,  but  underlying 
them  all,  and  in  a  measure  making  them 
possible,  there  was,  I  think,  a  common 
state  of  mind  on  the  part  of  prisoners. 
This  state  of  mind  was  induced  by  the 
conflict  between  old  and  new  theories 
and  methods  in  the  treatment  of  law- 
breakers. 

"Prisoners  read  the  newspapers.  They 
hear  themselves  discussed  as  'a  problem.' 
They  know  that  the  old  theory  of  pun- 
ishment for  revenge  is  being  attacked  by 
those  who  believe  that  reformation  and 
cure  should  be  the  aim  of  treatment. 
They  come  upon  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
to  the  amount  of  severity  desirable  in 
controlling  prisoners,  the  amount  of 
privilege,  of  self-government,  etc.  They 
know  that  some  people  are  always  ready 
to  attack  prison-keepers  as  brutal  and 
inhuman. 

"All  this  has  its  effect  on  them.  It 
gives  them  an  aggravated  self-conscious- 
ness. But  more  than  that,  it  makes  them 
ready  to  turn  to  their  own  account  this 
widespread  interest  in  their  welfare. 

"When  the  laboring  man  first  emerged 
as  an  object  of  general  concern  and  peo- 
ple began  to  discuss  his  condition  and 
agitate  reforms  in  his  behalf,  the  same 
psychological  reaction  on  his  part  was 
seen.  Behind  many  of  the  early  strikes 
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Time  Exposures 


By   Hine 


Little  cuts  like  this  remind  us 
As  we  flit  to  woodlands  wild 
We  had  better  leave  behind  us 
Playgrounds  for  the  city  child 
—G.  S. 


was  a  desire  to  use  this  new  weapon,  to 
call  attention  to  himself  and  to  stir  up 
the  sentimental  and  the  calm  alike  to 
more  vigorous  efforts  for  his  good. 

"It  is  just  so  with  prisoners  today. 
They  are  eager  to  take  advantage  of  the 
new  interest  in  their  welfare  and  to  fur- 
nish ammunition,  so  to  speak,  for  those 
who,  they  think,  are  fighting  for  them. 

"I  do  not  know  that  anything  can  be 
done  about  it  except  to  understand  it. 
A  transition  stage  is  always  a  difficult 
stage  and  certainly  the  prison  reform 
movement  has  got  to  go  on. 

"One  slight  thing  can  be  done  perhaps. 
When  investigating  bodies  visit  a  penal 
institution,  or  when  an  investigation  of 
any  sort  is  carried  on,  prisoners  are  sure 
to  be  left  in  an  attitude  of  unrest  and 
suspicion.  There  may  have  been  no  ex- 
pectation of  discovering  official  miscon- 
duct, but  it  is  hard  to  make  the  prisoners 
believe  that.  If  any  of  them  have  been 
called  to  testify  they  report  their  exper- 
iences to  their  fellow-inmates  and  the 
institution  heads  are  lucky  if  they  don't 
have  an  insurrection  to  quell. 

"The  seriousness  of  such  situations 
could  often  be  lessened  if  investigating 
bodies  were  more  cautious  and  tactful 
and  took  pains  not  to  let  suspicion  againsi 
the  authorities  creep  into  the  heads  of  in- 
mates." 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  strike  on 
Blackwell's  Island  grew  out  of  the  re- 
doubled efforts  of  the  authorities  to  keep 
"contraband"  from  passing  secretly  to 
and  from  the  prisoners.  It  had  been 
discovered  that  with  the  connivance  and 
actual  help  of  some  of  the  keepers  drugs 
were  being  smuggled  in  in  increasing 
quantities.  Recently  a  keeper  gave  a 
batch  of  prisoners'  letters  to  the  driver 
of  a  wagon  belonging  to  the  Department 
of  Public  Charities  and  the  letters  were 
later  found  in  the  nose-bag  of  the  horse. 
They  told  how  to  get  drugs  in  safely. 
Greater  care  was  ordered  in  the  examina- 
tion of  all  outgoing  and  incoming  parcels. 


To  show  their  disapproval  of  the  new 
strictness  a  number  of  prisoners 
"booed"  the  warden  in  the  dining  room 
one  day.  It  was  impossible  to  detect  all 
the  "booers,"  so  the  men  in  two  tiers 
known  to  contain  all  the  guilty  were 
punished  by  being  kept  in  their  cells. 


Sykes    in    Philadelphia    Public- Ledger 

The  Philadelphia  Board  of  Health 
has  issued  a  ruling  that  all  milk  must 
be  pasteurized  except  that  from 
farms  and  herds  inspected  and  pass- 
ed by  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary 
Board,  or  the  Medical  Milk  Com- 
mission. Violations  will  result  in  the 
revocation  of  licenses  to  sell  milk. 

It  may  be  only  a  coincidence,  but 
an  interesting  one,  that  there  was  a 
decrease  of  30  per  cent  in  infant 
mortality  during  May  and  June  of 
1914,  as  compared  with  the  same 
months  of  '1913.  During  these  two 
months  there  was  an  increase  of  10 
per  cent  in  the  amount  of  pasteurized 
milk  sold  and  a  still  greater  'im- 
provement in  the  methods  of  pas- 
teurization. 


Frank  Tannenbaum,  the  I.  W.  W. 
leader  convicted  several  months  ago  of 
participating  in  a  "raid"  of  the  unem- 
ployed on  a  New  York  church,  rose  in 
one  of  the  workshops  shortly  after  and 
urged  his  fellow-inmates  to  strike  as  a 
protest  against  this  punishment  of  the 
innocent  with  the  guilty.  Several  other 
shops  laid  down  their  tools  also  and  dur- 
ing one  meal  heavy  soup  bowls  were 
thrown  at  the  keepers,  three  being  cut 
in  the  head.  An  ex-inmate  of  Sing 
Sing,  who  had  been  through  an  insurrec- 
tion in  that  prison,  counselled  those  in 
his  shop  that  a  strike  would  do  them  no 
good  and  his  words  prevailed. 

The  strike  ended  when  the  leaders  were 
locked  in  solitary  confinement.  A  week 
later  one  of  the  city  magistrates  moved 
his  court  for  the  day  over  to  the  warden's 
office  and  heard  the  cases  of  eight  ring- 
leaders in  the  strike.  Five  were  held  for 
action  by  the  grand  jury  on  charges  of 
feloniously  assaulting  their  keepers,  a 
sixth  was  held  for  later  trial  on  a  charge 
of  simple  assault,  and  two  were  dismissed 
for  lack  of  evidence. 

While  Commissioner  Davis  was  on  the 
island,  hearing  complaints  from  prison- 
ers and  taking  a  lead  in  suppressing  the 
strike,  she  promised  the  inmates,  in  a 
speech,  that  prison  stripes  would  soon 
be  replaced — on  the  good  prisoners — by 
a  garb  of  cadet  blue  with  no  jail  insignia. 

She  also  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  a 
convict  republic  on  the  island,  declaring 
that  self-government  would  be  intro- 
duced just  as  fast  as  the  men  showed 
themselves  capable  of  making  it  a  suc- 
cess. As  a  first  step  in  this  direction  the 
prisoners  will  be  classified  on  the  basis 
of  behavior  and  a  "law  and  order"  group 
will  be  gathered  in  one  wing. 

The  traffic  in  drugs  has  been  one  of 
the  evils  which  Commissioner  Davis's 
administration  has  done  much  to  bring 
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to  light.  Estimates  of  the  number  of 
prisoners  among  the  1400  in  the  peni- 
tentiary who  secure  and  use  drugs  in 
prison  vary  from  200  to  700.  A  few 
weeks  ago  Dr.  Charles  F.  Baxter,  a 
physician  at  the  Workhouse,  was  con- 
victed of  selling  drugs  to  a  prisoner, 
and  he  is  now  serving  sentence  in  the 
penitentiary,  in  the  company  of  some  of 
the  very  prisoners  who  bought  of  him. 
A  second  physician  has  since  been  con- 
victed, and  charges  have  been  preferred 
against  a  third. 

Contemporaneous  with  Commissioner 
Davis's  discoveries  in  city  penal  institu- 
tions, the  State  Prison  Commission  has 
been  learning  the  extent  to  which  drugs 
are  smuggled  into  state  prisons.  James 
M.  Clancy,  ex-warden  of  Sing  Sing,  de- 
clared that  drugs  are  smuggled  into  that 
prison  in  "untold  quantities"  and  in  ways 
"almost  uncanny."  They  are  sent  in,  he 
said,  "in  pencils,  fountain  pens,  heels  of 
shoes  embossed  postal  cards  and  in  hand- 
kerchiefs." Both  he  and  the  assistant 
principal  keeper  said  that  the  dishon- 
esty of  keepers  whose  low  salaries  tempt 
them  to  the  profit  of  selling  drugs  to 
prisoners  is  responsible  for  much  of  the 
drug  smuggling,  but  neither  thought  that 
the  traffic  can  be  entirely  stopped.  By 
employing  more  and  higher-paid  keep- 
ers, by  segregating  drug  fiends,  and  by 
a  closer  examination  of  everything  en- 
tering the  prison,  they  thought  it  could 
be  minimized. 

The  commission  expects  to  investigate 
conditions  in  other  prisons  also. 


The  Pageant  of 
Narberth 


^\  I'.\t  il-.AN  1'  that  won  a  four-fold 
success — artistic,  financial,  social 
and  advertising — must  be  considered  a 
little  out  of  the  ordinary,  especially  in 
a  suburban  borough  of  Philadelphia  with 
about  2,000  inhabitants. 

Truth  is,  however,  that  such  a  success 
crowned  the  efforts  of  the  Narberth, 
Pa.,  Civic  Association.  It  resulted 
in  a  kind  of  swal  regeneration  within 
the  community.  Before  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Civic  Association  a  few 
months  ago,  N'arl..  rth  had  been  devoid 
of  a  well-defined  communal  conscious- 
ness. The  interests  of  the  men-folk  cen- 
tered in  the  big  city ;  of  the  women-folk 
in  their  particular  groups.  There  was  no 
agency  to  unify  these  groups  in  action. 

The  Civic  Association's  first  task  was 
to  introduce  N'arberth  to  itself  through 
something  big  enough,  to  command  the 
co-operation  of  all  the  many  coteries. 


So  the  fete  day  and  historical  pageant 
was  selected.  So  successful  did  the  plan 
work  out,  that  Narberth  discovered  itself 
and  has  come  to  recognize  the  need  of 
unified  effort  for  civic  betterment. 

Families  who  had  lived  beside  each 
other  for  a  decade  with  only  a  nod  as 
they  hurried  to  the  train,  now  are  real 
neighbors  and  are  working  hand  in  hand 
to  make  Narberth  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live.  They  have  called  their  borough 
"The  Year-round  Home  Town." 

Finally,  the  pageant  put  Narberth  on 
the  map,  favorably.  Rarely  before  had 
Narberth  appeared  in  the  public  prints. 
But  the  pageant  won  the  immediate  co- 
operation of  the  press.  This  publicity 
pointed  out  Narberth  as  an  example  to 
other  suburban  towns.  So  now  it  is 
recognized  that  they  cannot  turn  back 
to  slumber  as  before,  but  must  maintain 
their  prestige. 


AVoni   <i   fiiintina  fry  Prank  H.   Taylor 

Episode  III  of  the  Narberth  Pageant  was  given  here  at  he  old  William  Penn  Inn,  now  the  General  Wayne  Inn.  Built 
in  1704,  the  inn  became  a  famous  wayside  gathering  place.  During  the  excitement  before  the  war,  the  Welsh  settlers  assembled 
here  to  talk  over  the  prospect*  of  the  times,  to  read  aloud  the  Pennsylvania  Post,  and  to  exchange  neighborhood  gossip. 
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NOT    AN    ITALIAN    FETE 


l-'ivi-  thousand  neighbors  of  the  Willow  Place  Chape!  House 
in  Brooklyn  ran  their  own  Fourth  of  July  celebration.  Boys 
did  most  of  the  work  and  did  it  well.  Italians,  Irish,  Syrians, 
Swedes  and  Jews  competed  in  the  races.  The  kindergarten 
ran  off  a  baby  parade.  At  night  there  were  Japanese  Ian- 
terns,  movies  and  illustrated  songs  in  which  everyone  joined 


with  a  will  During  the  whole  week  of  the  celebration  there 
was  not  an  arrest,  a  row,  or  even  a  dispute.  Newton  Ben 
Knapp,  headworker  of  the  Willow  Place  Chapel  House,  held 
that  it  was  "distinctive  in  that  it  represented  so  well  that 
something,  infinite  in  possibility  yet  evasive,  known  as  the 
neighborhood  spirit." 


CHILDREN'S  BUREAU  POSITIONS 
TO  BE  FILLED 

FOR  THE  FIRST  time  the  United 
States  government  has  recognized  social 
service  as  a  profession  in  a  series  of  ex- 
aminations just  announced  by  the  civil 
service  commission  for  sixty-one  posi- 
tions in  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau. 

The  new  positions  were  provided  for 
in  the  Children's  Bureau  appropriation 
bill  for  the  current  year  which  gives 
the  director,  Julia  C.  Lathrop  $165,000. 

The  examinations  for  experts  will  be 
what  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  calls  non-assembled — that 
is,  they  may  be  taken  at  the  applicant's 
home  city  or  wherever  he  or  she  may  de- 
sire, but  papers  must  be  sent  to  Wash- 
ington not  later  than  August  10.  The 
salaries  for  the  experts  who  will  be  em- 
ployed range  from  $2,000  to  $2,800. 

A  special  examination  will  also  be  held 
for  special  agents  and  research  assistants, 
with  salaries  ranging  from  $1,200  to 
$1,600.  This  examination  must  be  taken 
at  one  of  the  offices  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  on  August  19  and  20. 

The  highest  paid  position  for  which 
examinations  are  to  be  held  is  that  of 
medical  officer  of  the  bureau,  with  title 
of  "expert  on  sanitation,"  at  $2,800. 

The  Children's  Bureau  will  be  the  first 
branch  of  the  United  States  government 
to  be  authorized  to  employ  a  trained  so- 
ciologist who  will  have  the  title  of  "so- 
cial service  expert."  The  duties  of  this 
officer  whose  salary  is  $2,000  are  "the 
investigation  of  such  subjects  as  juvenile 


courts,  desertion,  orphanage,  and  rele- 
vant legislation,  with  studies  of  the  spe- 
cial groups  known  as  the  dependent,  the 
delinquent,  and  the  defective,  and  of  pub- 
lic and  private  provisions  for  recrea- 
tion." 

Persons  tc  qualify  for  the  examination 
for  social  service  expert  must  have  an 
educational  training  equivalent  to  that 
required  for  a  bachelor's  degree  from  a 
college  or  university  of  recognized  stand- 
ing. This  training  must  have  included 
at  least  two  years'  special  work  in  so- 
ciology or  economics  and  at  least  three 
years'  professional  social  work  in  munici- 
pal or  state  departments  dealing  with 
sociological  subjects,  or  in  a  charity 
organization  society,  juvenile  court, 
child-placing  society,  settlement  house, 
or  other  similar  organization.  Appli- 
cants must  be  between  twenty-five  and 
forty-five  years  old. 

A  third  expert  for  which  examination 
will  be  held  on  August  10  is  named  as 
"statistical  expert,"  at  $2,000. 

Application  for  special  examination 
form,  stating  the  title  of  the  examina- 
tion for  which  the  forms  are  desired, 
should  be  made  to  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
or  to  the  secretary  of  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Board,  in  the  post  office 
at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Atlanta,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Seattle,  and  San 
Francisco;  or  at  the  customhouse  at  Xr\\ 
York,  New  Orleans,  Honolulu,  Hawaii ; 
or  at  the  old  customhouse.  St.  Louis;  or 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Porto  Rican  Civil 
Service  Commission,  San  Juan,  P.  R. 


GOOD   READING    IN    THE    CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD 

REPRESENTATIVE  James  W. 
Bryan,  of  Washington,  was  so  impressed 
with  the  article  by  Thomas  L.  Parkin- 
son in  THE  SURVEY  for  July  4,  on  the 
liability  of  vessel  owners  for  losses  at 
sea,  that  he  secured  unanimous  consent 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  print 
the  entire  article  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  July  16.  He  called  attention 
to  an  error  in  the  Editor's  note  accom- 
panying the  article: 

"In  referring  editorially  to  the  splen- 
did article  by  Professor  Parkinson  the 
Editor  of  THE  SURVEY  says : 

"  'In  all  the  thousands  of  bills  intro- 
duced in  Congress  since  the  Titanic  dis- 
aster none  provides  for  placing  on  ship- 
owners a  substantial  liability  to  answer 
in  damages  for  losses  occurring  by  ac- 
cident at  sea.' 

"The  Editor  of  THE  SURVEY,  when  he 
wrote  that  comment,  had  not  called  to 
his  attention  House  bill  12807,  introduced 
on  February  2,  1914,  by  myself  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

"The  present  shipowners'  liability  laws 
are  absolutely  unconscionable.  They 
were,  in  the  main,  worked  through  Con- 
gress on  the  day  before  adjournment  in 
that  mass  of  legislation  that  is  passed 
without  consideration  at  such  a  time.  .  .  . 

"It  is  a  reproach  to  Congress  that  a 
seaman  or  an  employe  or  a  passenger  or 
a  shipper  on  the  water  is  given  any  less 
protection  by  the  law  in  these  matters 
than  is  given  under  like  circumstances 
on  the  land." 
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The 
Black  Plague 

\  \ -.  \\    o  R  L  K  A  N  s 

SAN     FRANC   I  SCO 
NORTHHKN     CHINA 


\\r!IKN  the  bubonic  plague — the 
"black  death"  of  European  history 
— was  discovered  in  San  Francisco  ten 
years  ago  there  was  terror,  delay  and 
evasion  on  the  part  of  local  officials. 
Here  was  news  to  blanch  the  cheek,  yet 
the  San  Francisco  press  was  silent ;  and 
when  finally  the  existence  of  the  dis- 
ease became  known,  "indignation"  ran 
high  over  this  attack  on  the  city's  health. 
Meanwhile,  the  country  at  large  became 
panic-stricken. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  same  plague  was 
discovered  in  New  Orleans.  Two  cases 
were  found,  a  post  mortem  on  one  con- 
firming the  diagnosis.  Prompt  and  de- 


•  •tion    follo\M-«i 

had  learned  from  yellow  fever  that  tem- 
porizing and  denial  only  give  disease 
more  time  to  develop.  Local  health  offi- 
cers notified  the  state  health  authorities 
immediately.  Before  the  newspapers 
even  had  time  to  publish  the  facts,  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  was 
called  on  for  help.  As  quickly  as  it 
could,  the  press  informed  the  country. 

There  was  no  panic.  Thanks  to  scien- 
tific medicine,  we  know  today  the  cause 
of  this  dread  disease,  its  method  of 
transmission  and  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  control  it.  Surgeon-General 
Blue  and  Surgeon  Creel,  the  former 
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with  experience  in  fighting  the  plague 
in  Honolulu  artd  San  Francisco,  and  the 
latter  with  similar  experience  in  Porto 
Rico,  are  now  in  charge  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

Thus  has  New  Orleans  given  us  evi- 
dence of  a  finer  social  spirit  on  the  part 
of  trusted  officials,  and  of  the  beneficent 
and  quieting  effects  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge. 

What  can  happen  when  knowledge  is 
not  joined  with  decisive  action  in  fight- 
ing this  scourge  was  tragically  shown 
only  two  years  ago  when  an  epidemic  of 
the  "black  death",  passing  over  northern 
China,  left  50,000  dead  in  its  trail.  Even 
this  was  a  tremendous  improvement 
over  the  epidemic  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, when  Europe  is  estimated  to  have 
lost  25,000,000  people — one-fourth  of  her 
total  population. 

The  Manchurian  outbreak  in  1912, 
scenes  from  which  first  published  in  the 
World's  Work  are  here  reproduced, 
presented  the  first  opportunity  that  mod- 
ern medical  science  has  had  to  cope  with 
the  disease  in  any  widespread  form. 
Burton  J.  Hendrick  tells  in  that  maga- 
zine of  the  two  young  American  phy- 
sicians, Richard  P.  Strong  and  Oscar 
Teague,  who  made  fearless  entry  into 
the  heart  of  the  infested  region  and 
risked  their  lives  for  months  in  a  study 
of  the  plague.  They  have  published  a 
'It-tailed  and  comprehensive  report  of 
thi  ir  researches. 

A  characteristic  of  the  plague  is  that 
it  smoulders  unrecognized  and  suddenly 
brr.iks  out,  apparently  from  a  number 
of  different  centers  of  infection.  Hence 
we  can  not  be  sure,  says  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
that  the  few  cases  discovered  are  the 
only  persons  infected  in  New  Orleans. 
But  we  may  be  sure,  it  goes  on,  that  the 
fi^ht  will  be  waged  with  all  the  weapons 
of  modern  science  and  that  all  necessary 
funds  will  be  provided. 

It  is  only  by  eternal  vigilance,  appar- 
ently, that  we  can  at  present  keep  this 
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visitor  from  entering  our  doors.  The 
plague  is  known  to  be  transmitted  by 
rats,  fleas  and  even  squirrels.  When 
it  is  discovered,  one  of  the  most  press- 
ing measures  is  to  destroy  all  of  these 
that  can  possibly  be  carrying  it.  To 
that  end  all  shipping  must  be  closely 
watched  and  even  railway  lines. 

On  May  8,  this  year,  the  bulletins  of 
the  Federal   Public  Health   Service  re- 


port one  plague-infected  rat  was  found 
at  a  point  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Between 
May  23  and  June  6,  954  rats  were  ex- 
amined, not  one  of  which  showed  infec- 
tion; 401  were  examined  between  June 
6  and  June  13,  with  the  same  result. 
Yet  on  June  18,  again  one  rat  showed 
infection.  How  different  might  this 
month's  record  have  been,  had  the  first 
danger  not  been  discovered ! 


N 


EW  YORK  NIGHTWORK  LAW  FOR  WOMEN  UPHELD 
—BY  JOSEPHINE  GOLDMARK     NATIONAL  CONSUMERS-  LEAGUE 


FACTS  HAVE  won  again.  Theory 
has  yielded  to  a  realization  of  living  con- 
ditions at  our  doors.  The  New  York  Su- 
preme Court — intermediate  between  the 
state's  lower  courts  and  its  highest,  the 
Court  of  Appeals — has  decided  that  the 
employment  of  women  at  night  in  fac- 
tories, as  it  has  been  shown  to  exist,  is 
detrimental  to  the  women  so  employed, 
and,  therefore,  that  it  may  legitimately 
be  prohibited  by  the  state  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  health  and  welfare. 

This  decision  is  a  clear  token  of  the 
distance  traveled  by  opinion  in  general, 
and  by  the  courts  in  particular  during 
the  past  seven  years.  In  1907  a  similar 
law  was  declared  unconstitutional,  in  the 
Williams  case,  by  the  same  tribunal 
which  now  reverses  its  former  position. 

Where  Judge  Gray  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  (who  wrote  the  adverse  opinion 
in  1907)  said  of  the  nightwork  prohibi- 
tion that  it  "arbitrarily  deprives  citizens 
of  their  right  to  contract  with  each 
other,"  Justice  Ingraham  now  writes: 
"We  have  legislation  directly  enacted 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  as  to  a 
large  proportion  of  the  people  the  pre- 
vention of  physical  and  moral  impair- 
ment." 

Where  Judge  Gray  could  "find  noth- 
ing in  the  language  of  the  section  which 
suggests  the  purpose  of  promoting 
health,  except  as  it  might  be  inferred 
that  for  a  woman  to  work  during  the 
forbidden  hours  of  night  would  be  un- 
healthful,"  Justice  Ingraham  in  the  pres- 
ent Schweinler  case  can  maintain: 
"With  the  facts  and  conditions  existing 
in  New  York,  now  before  the  court,  it 
certainly  cannot  be  said  that  this  legis- 
lation is  not  directly  concerned  with  the 
moral  and  physical  well-being  of  women 
or  does  not  tend  to  her  protection  and 
the  welfare  and  well-being  of  all  the 
people  of  the  state." 

The  court  has  in  no  way  receded  from 
the  principle  underlying  all  labor  legis- 
lation, that  a  statute  must  have  a  "rea- 
sonable connection  with  the  public 
health,  welfare  and  safety"  if  it  is  to 
be  within  the  police  power  of  the  state. 
But  today  that  connection  is  clear  in  the 
niglitwork  case;  seven  years  ago  it  was 
not.  The  most  indifferent  reader  must 
note  the  new  language,  the  new  spirit 
which  expresses  the  judicial  mind.  "The 
facts  and  conditions  existing",  "the  pre- 


vention of  physical  and  moral  impair- 
ment"— these  are  the  things  with  which 
the  court  is  now  preoccupied  instead  of 
the  theoretical  "freedom"  of  which 
Judge  Gray  wrote. 

For  this  fundamental  difference  in 
opinion  the  manner  of  the  law's  defense 
is  in  large  part  responsible.  Because  a 
condition  and  not  a  theory  was  at  stake, 
the  conditions  and  not  theories  were 
brought  to  court.  Assistant  District  At- 
torney William  A.  De  Ford,  who  had 
charge  of  the  case  and  argued  it  ably, 
submitted  as  part  of  the  people's  brief, 
a  500-page  compilation  of  the  "facts  of 
common  knowledge"  concerning  night- 
work,  prepared  by  Louis  D.  Brandeis 
and  the  writer  of  this  article. 

The  "facts  of  knowledge"  consist  of 
the  investigations  and  conclusions  of  the 
New  York  State  Factory  Investigating 
Commission  of  1913,  together  with  ear- 
lier studies  of  nightwork  by  scientists 
of  all  countries.  Their  conclusions  are 
unanimous. 

Briefly,  the  nightwork  of  women  is 
injurious  to  the  health  and  morals  of 
working  girls  and  'women,  whether  it 
be  the  regular  night  shift  or  work  con- 
tinued late  into  the  night  as  overtime  af- 
ter the  day's  work,  and  the  provision  of 
a  regular  period  of  rest  at  night,  for 
physical  recuperation,  is  a  requisite  of 
health.  The  international  treaty,  where- 
by fourteen  European  nations  bound 
themselves  to  prohibit  the  nightwork  of 
women  in  factories  (effective  January, 
1914)  is  given  in  full,  together  with  sim- 
ilar legislation  of  non-signatory  states. 

This  was  no  new  line  of  defense  in 
the  Schweinler  case,  nor  is  the  changed 
attitude  of  the  New  York  judges  a  new 
one.  They  have  fallen  into  line  with 
other  enlightened  courts, — the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
supreme  courts  of  Oregon,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  California,  Washington,  Ohio 
and  Massachusetts,  which,  during  the 
past  seven  years,  have  sustained  labor 
laws  for  women  precisely  in  the  inter- 
est of  their  health  and  morals,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  •  the  communities  which 
they  are  to  perpetuate. 

In  1908,  directly  after  Judge  Gray,  had 
stated  the  court's  inability  to  find  in  the 
night  rest  provision  any  relation  to  the 
preservation  of  health,  the  now  well- 
known  Oregon  ten-hour  case  (the  Mul- 


ler  case)  was  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  This  in- 
volved the  validity  of  the  Oregon  ten- 
hour  law  for  women  employed  in  fac- 
tories and  laundries.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  our  nation,  the  highest 
court  had  an  opportunity  to  pass  upon 
the  constitutionality  of  such  a  law. 

For  the  first  time,  too,  a  defense  was 
submitted  by  Mr.  Brandeis  and  the  writer 
showing  not  the  legal  but  the  human 
facts  at  issue,  the  world's  experience  up- 
on which  the  legislation  providing  short- 
er hours  for  women  is  based,  and  the 
same  defense,  successful  in  every  in- 
stance, was  offered  in  the  subsequent  Il- 
linois, Michigan  and  Ohio  cases. 

In  the  present  instance,  Justice  In- 
graham points  out  that  the  Muller  de- 
cision has  forever  superseded  an  earlier 
one  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
(Lochner  v.  New  York)  upon  which  the 
adverse  Williams  decision  of  1907  had 
"mainly  relied."  In  the  Lochner  case, 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  had 
decided  that  the  New  York  ten-hour  law 
for  bakers  was  unconstitutional  because 
the  occupation  of  baker  did  not  seem  to 
them  sufficiently  dangerous  to  health  to 
justify  the  state's  intervention.  In  1907 
this  view  prevailed  strongly  enough  with 
the  New  York  court  to  elicit  a  similar 
decision  in  regard  to  a  totally  different 
form  of  work  for  women. 

Not  in  vain  did  the  two  hundred 
Polish  women,  reported  by  the  New 
York  Factory  Investigating  Commission, 
work  ten  hours  each  night  in  a  hot  and 
dusty  mill  and  come  out  at  dawn,  white 
and  worn,  to  nurse  their  babies  and  care 
for  their  households  during  the  daytime. 
It  was  they  who  brought  home  to  the 
commission,  and  through  them  to  the 
public,  the  true  iniquity  of  nightwork  for 
women. 

The  best  instincts  of  our  common  na- 
ture revolted  against  this  infraction  of 
Nature's  laws.  "What  we  know  as  men. 
we  cannot  profess  to  be  ignorant  of  as 
judges,"  said  the  Illinois  court  regard- 
ing a  different  labor  law  for  women, 
and  it  is  this  spirit  which  animates  the 
New  York  court  in  the  Schweinler  case. 

To  the  objection  sometimes  urged 
against  the  nightwork  law,  that  it  may 
cause  hardships  to  some  women,  Rose 
Schneiderman  of  the  Women's  Trade 
Union  League,  has  made  sufficient  an- 
swer. It  is  true  that  an  inconsiderable 
number  of  women  employed  by  newspa- 
pers may  be  adversely  affected.  But 
over  against  these  few,  thousands  are 
directly  and  lastingly  benefited. 

The  decision  is  not  unanimous.  Jus- 
tices Clarke  and  Dowling  dissent,  being 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Court  of  Appeals 
alone  can  reverse  its  former  decision 
and  that  the  intermediate  bench  is  mean- 
while bound  thereby.  Within  a  few 
months  it  is  hoped  that  the  state's  high- 
est court  may  have  the  opportunity  to 
record  its  verdict. 
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ELL,  young  man,  you'll 
find  very  little  to  criti- 
cise in  Topcka.  We 
have  a  splendid  city 
here."  That  was  one  of  the  first  greet- 
ings to  the  social  surveyors  in  Topeka. 

It  came   from  a  leading  citizen  who 
knew    the    city    about  as  well  as  any- 
l-'or     more     than     thirty     years 
calling    had    kept    him    in    contact 
\vith   many   sides  of  its  life.     But   five 
•   later,  after  listening  to  a  prelim- 
mars    report  on  local  conditions — after 
getting  a  glimpse  of  the  city  through  the 
of  the  surveyor  and  outsider — the 
<•  man,  and  some  forty  others,  de- 
cided that  after  all  there  were  things  go- 
;i   Topeka  that  needed  careful 
:ng  into. 

Cart   of  his  statement,  however,  was 
true.    Topeka  u  a  splendid  city.    There 
M  better  proof  than  the  prompt  ac- 
tion  of  this  group  of  leading  citizens. 
Where  men  and  women  are  found  ready 
.ckle  civic  and  social  problems  imme- 
diately   and    fearlessly,   once   convinced 
that   the  problems  exist,  there  are   the 
fundamentals  of  a  splendid  city. 

Like  the  youth  of  ancient  Athens,  these 

men  and  women  resolved  that  "we  will 

transmit    this   city   greater,   better,    ami 

-<•  beautiful  than  it  was  transmitted 

That,   and   not  mere  numbers, 

as  Charles  Mulford  Robinson  points  out 

in   his   city   plan   report   in   the   Topeka 

Mirvey   series,   was    what    made    Athens 

t.    The  means  adopted  for  realizing 


the   resolve   in    Topeka   was   the   social 
survey. 

\or  was  there  fear  that  the  city  would 
be  unfavorably  advertised.  The  slogan 
was:  "A  city  surveyed  is  a  city  un- 
afraid." People  elsewhere  could  be  trust- 
ed to  recognize  in  this  a  sound  move  for 


FATHF.B    TIME    REAH1NO  THE    RECORD    OF 
DEATH* 

The  Topeka  Surveir  was  distinc- 
tively illustrate'!  witn  cartoons  by 
Harkncss  of  Springfield,  111. 
These  were  usc«l  in  both  the  reports 
and  the  exhibit  visited  by  20,000 
people. 


making  the  capital  city  of  Kansas  a  still 
more  splendid  city;  and,  incidentally, 
other  cities  might  be  led  to  profit  by  the 
example. 

The  Topeka  Improvement  Survey  (the 
name  was  chosen  deliberately  and  ad- 
visedly) was  started  last  October  and 
the  last  of  the  reports  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  Topeka  committee  within  a 
few  days.  It  took  up  public  health  and 
sanitation,  delinquency  and  corrections, 
municipal  administration,  city  planning, 
industrial  conditions,  and  recreation. 
But  before  touching  the  findings  (and 
they  can  be  only  touched  here  for  they 
make  a  volume  of  nearly  300  pages)  the 
methods  of  this  Topeka  self-scrutiny 
seem  worth  brief  recounting. 

The  survey  linked  up  very  diverse 
forces  into  one  big  effort  to  mould, 
through  the  medium  of  local  facts,  a 
more  intelligent  public  opinion.  This  in 
the  long  run  would  tell  mightily  in  shap- 
ing the  city's  course  for  say  ten — per- 
haps more — years  to  come.  A  non-par- 
tisan movement  to  improve  Topeka,  with 
the  specific  understanding  that  the  fact- 
gathering  and  interpretation  in  this  pro- 
gram of  community  self -education 
should  be  done  by  disinterested  outsid- 
ers— this  was  something  all  pood  citi- 
zens could  unite  on.  But  obviously  To- 
peka's  50.000  or  more  people  could  not 
meet  and  work  out  a  survey  en  masse. 
A  representative  committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  task.  It  included  Im-im-ss  men, 
large  employers,  labor  leader.-.,  working- 
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men,  ministers,  doctors,  lawyers,  teach- 
ers, social  workers,  city  commissioners, 
and  others  specially  related  to  particular 
problems  or  population  groups.  They 
secured  the  Department  of  Surveys  and 
Exhibits  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
to  make  the  survey,  and  the  department 
in  turn  drafted  in  still  other  resources. 

In  fact,  the  survey  was  used  as  a  sort 
of  giant  lens  to  draw  together  in  one 
large  co-operative  whole  the  forces 
which  sooner  or  later  would  touch  To- 
peka,  and  which,  by  thus  uniting,  might 
make  more  illuminative  the  work  of 
each. 

This  striking  co-operation  is  well  il- 
lustrated in  the  investigation  into  public 
health  and  sanitation,  made  under  the 
direction  of  Franz  Schneider,  Jr.  The 
resources  drawn  on  include  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  the  city  Sanitary  De- 
partment, the  State  University,  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  Washburn  College, 
and  the  offices  of  the  State  Hotel  and 
Dairy  Commissioners. 

City  Commissioner  W.  L.  Porter,  for 
instance,  delegated  the  city's  three  san- 


itary inspectors  to  the  survey  work.  They 
were  charged  with  the  enumeration  and 
inspection  of  all  privy  vaults  and  private 
wells,  and  the  preparation  of  maps  show- 
ing the  data.  Dr.  S.  J.  Crumbine,  sec- 
retary of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
brought  in  his  five  food  and  drug  in- 
spectors to  assist  the  survey,  and  also 
helped  in  securing  the  milk  and  water 
analysis  and  the  investigation  of  the 
sewer  system.  W.  J.  V.  Deacon,  vital 
statistician  of  the  State  Board,  analyzed 
the  vital  statistics. 

The  State  Educational  Administrative 
Board,  the  State  University,  and  Prof. 
C.  C.  Young,  director  of  the  State  Water 
Survey,  co-operated  in  making  possible 
the  remarkable  service  of  analyzing  1,700 
samples  of  well  water,  the  analyses  be- 
ing made  under  Professor  Young's  di- 
rection. Prof.  Granville  R.  Jones  of 
the  State  University  and  engineer  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  inspected  the 
sewer  system;  the  state  hotel  commis- 
sioner, Miles  Mulroy,  inspected  a  num- 
ber of  lodging  houses  and  restaurants; 
and  the  state  dairy  commissioner,  G.  S. 
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The  vicious  circle  of  Topeka's  prison  system 


Hine,  went  over  the  dairy  and  milk  depot 
situation.  The  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege loaned  assistance  to  the  chemical 
and  bacteriological  examination  of  milk ; 
and  similarly  Washburn  College  assisted 
through  the  bacteriological  examination, 
under  Prof.  Edith  M.  Twiss,  of  samples 
of  ice  cream,  and  the  inspection  of  places 
in  which  ice  cream  was  handled ;  and 
students  from  Prof.  D.  M.  Fisk's  classes 
in  sociology  in  Washburn  College  aided 
in  collecting  samples  of  well  water. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  individuals 
gave  personal  help,  among  them,  in 
marked  degree,  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Thomas 
and  Mary  R.  Vose,  secretary  of  the 
Provident  Association.  The  city  com- 
missioners appropriated  $500,  and  gave 
office  room  in  the  city  building — this  not 
alone  to  the  health  work  but  to  all  di- 
visions of  the  survey. 

In  view  of  this  generous  assistance, 
together  with  that  received  in  other  in- 
vestigations, it  will  be  seen  that  the  sur- 
vey represented  a  much  larger  financial 
outlay  than  the  several  thousand  dollars 
raised  by  the  Topeka  committee.  It  was 
in  fact  a  community  enterprise, — backed, 
supported  and  assisted  by  individuals  and 
agencies  of  the  community. 

In  his  report  on  health  and  sanitation 
Mr.  Schneider  deals  first  with  vital  sta- 
tistics— the  book-keeping  of  life,  death 
and  disease.  These  show  that  Topeka's 
death  rate,  while  comparing  favorably 
with  that  of  the  country  at  large,  is,  after 
applying  the  proper  corrections,  still  20 
per  cent  larger  than  that  of  the  state  of 
Kansas;  that  though  her  birth  rate  is 
only  medium  low,  it  is  over  ten  per  cent 
lower  than  the  stale's;  that  her  people 
suffer  real  losses  from  preventable  dis- 
ease and  death — clearly  15  per  cent,  and 
possibly  30  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  be- 
ing from  preventable  diseases;  and  that 
these  diseases  are  especially  prevalent  in 
certain  parts  of  the  city. 

Going  into  general  sanitary  conditions, 
the  report  states  that  analyses  of  the 
public  water  supply  made  by  the  survey 
showed  it  to  be  of  excellent  sanitary 
quality,  but  that  over  5,000  private  wells 
still  exist  in  the  city,  and  that  the  tests 
of  1,673  samples  of  well  water  disclosed 
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The  guard  saved  the  workman  from 
injury  when  this  power  emery  wheel 
burst  in  the  Santa  Fc  railroad  shops. 

64  per  cent  as  showing  unmistakable 
signs  of  pollution  of  intestinal  origin. 

The  city's  sewer  system  was  found  to 
be  faulty,  and  7,257  privy  vaults— over 
60  per  cent  unconnected  with  the  sewers 
— still  persist.  The  east  side  of  the  city, 
with  a  population  of  about  7,000,  is  the 
largest  unsewered  community  in  all  Kan- 
sas. 

Other  health  subjects  dealt  with  are 
milk  and  food  supply,  tuberculosis,  in- 
fant mortality,  venereal  diseases,  hous- 
ing, refuse  disposal,  physical  examination 
of  school  children,  organization  of  the 
city's  health  department,  its  finances,  in- 
spection service,  control  of  communica- 
ble diseases,  records,  etc.,  the  report  in- 
cluding detailed  recommendations  for 
constructive  action. 

The  second  investigation,  made  by 
Zenas  L,  Potter,  took  up  problems  of 
delinquency  and  corrections.  In  the  year 
ending  October.  1913,  more  than  1,600 
persons  were  arrested  in  Topeka.  "What 
her  police  department,  her  courts,  her 
jails  and  her  probation  officer."  to  quote 
the  report,  "are  doing  with  these  of- 


fenders and  how  far  they  have  kept 
abreast  of  developments  aimed  at  more 
effective  study,  care  and  treatment,  and, 
to  outline  plans  for  improvement  where 
needed,  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  in- 
vestigation." 

Continuing  the  report  says:  "Before 
presenting  the  details  of  local  con- 
ditions, it  may  be  said  that  in  gen- 
eral the  essential  idea  of  re-forming 
prisoners — of  protecting  society  by  trans- 
forming law-breakers  into  law-observers 
— has  not  been  applied  to  most  of  the 
correctional  work  of  Topeka  or  of  Shaw- 
nee  county  in  which  it  is  located."  By 
this  it  is  not  implied  that  the  system  is 
without  its  credits,  for  the  report  points 
nut  much  good  service  rendered.  The 
t-vidence  submitted,  however,  tends  to 
>how  the  city  a  good  way  behind  what 
is  being  done  in  some  other.places. 

In  addition  to  detailed  recommenda- 
tions on  all  points  taken  up,  the  report 
calls  for  general  improvements  as  fol- 
lows: abandonment  of  the  present  jails 
for  confinement  of  prisoners  after  con- 
viction and  the  development  of  a  farm 
institution ;  plans  for  increasing  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  police  force ;  changes 
in  court  procedures  and  penalties ;  estab- 
lishment of  probation  and  parole  work 
for  adults ;  provision  for  a  juvenile  de- 
tention home,  and  increased  emphasis 
upon  the  work  of  preventing  crime. 

Municipal  administration  is  handled 
by  D.  O.  Decker,  the  report  being  the 
third  in  the  series.  It  also  shows  many 
things  to  the  city's  credit,  among  them 
being  the  successful  local  sale  of  bonds 
and  the  efficient  management  of  the  fire 
department.  Defects,  on  the  other 
hand,  include  charter  limitations  work- 
ing against  proper  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  public  work;  the  ab- 


sence of  revenue  and  liability  accounts 
in  the  city  bookkeeping;  failure  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  sinking  fund  to  take 
care  of  public  debts ;  absence  of  cost  ac- 
counting; no  program  of  street  repair 
and  cleaning,  and  in  many  places  ab- 
sence of  proper  record-keeping  and  pub- 
licity. 

The  report  on  city  plan,  made  by 
Charles  Mulford  Robinson,  deals  with 
the  street  plan,  its  general  characteris- 
tics, focal  points,  traffic  ways  and  resi- 
dence streets;  street  development,  its 
standardization,  center  and  side  parking, 
sidewalks,  street  trees  and  lights,  curbs, 
gutters  and  pavements;  civic,  local 
transportation  and  steam  railroad  cen- 
ters ;  limitation  of  heights  of  buildings, 
and  adoption  of  a  building  line;  and  the 
park  system,  existing  parks,  park  addi- 
tions, boulevards  and  parkways.  This  re- 
port was  specially  backed  and  financed  by 
the  Civic  Improvement  Committee  of 
the  Commercial  Club. 

Industrial-  conditions  were  investigat- 
ed also  by  Zenas  L.  Potter.  "Topeka," 
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to  quote  the  report,  "would  hardly  be 
thought  of  as  an  industrial  city  although 
one  of  the  largest  railroad  shops  in  the 
country  (the  Santa  Fe)  is  located  here, 
and  although  there  is  considerable  di- 
versified manufacturing,  including  farm 
implements,  clothing,  furniture  and  bed- 
ding. Printing  and  publishing  employ  a 
tenth  of  those  in  manufacturing  pursuits ; 
and  work  in  the  State  Capitol  draws  a 
large  quota.  Eight  flour  and  grist  mills, 
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two  large  creameries,  two  canning  and 
pickling  factories,  a  large  slaughtering 
and  meat-packing  plant,  and  two  estab- 
lishments packing  eggs  and  poultry  also 
do  business  in  the  city." 

The  investigation  covers  the  Santa  Fe 
shops,  hours,  wages,  work  conditions  in 
that  plant  together  with  its  bonus  system 
and  its  apprentice  school;  the  street  rail- 
way workers  of  the  city;  women  work- 
ers in  general;  child  labor;  labor  unions; 
public  employment  agencies ;  workmen's 
compensation;  and  industrial  accidents. 

In  general  the  report  shows  the  inter- 
ests of  the  workers  inadequately  safe- 
guarded, either  through  lack  of  pro- 
tective legislation,  the  breaking  down  by 
the  largest  employers  of  collective  action, 
of  the  workers,  or  the  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion by  the  general  public  of  its  own 
stake  in  industrial  conditions  in  the  city. 

The  study  of  recreation  facilities  and 
needs  in  the  city  was  another  sample  of 
local  co-operation.  It  was  made  by  Dr. 
E.  W.  Burgess  of  the  Department  of 
Sociology  at  the  State  University,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America. 

The  Topeka  survey  committee  want- 
ed to  make  the  findings  reach  a  still 
larger  group  of  people  than  those  who 
would  see  the  printed  reports  or  even 
the  generous  newspaper  summaries,  and 
to  this  end  an  exhibit  was  prepared,  and 
displayed  in  a  vacant  store  building  in 
the  heart  of  the  business  district.  In 
the  ten  days  that  it  was  open  over  20,000 
people  viewed  the  maps,  photographs, 
cartoons,  diagrams,  and  other  graphic 
material  which  aimed  to  make  the  facts 
of  local  conditions  more  easily  under- 
stood and  longer  remembered. 

The  hundred  and  more  exhibit  panels 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  E.  G. 
Routzahn,  of  the  Department  of  Surveys 
and  Exhibits,  with  the  assistance  of 


A    COMBINATION    TO    HIS    LIKING 

Topeka  has  7,257  privies  and  4,932  wells.     A  well,  the   survey   report  states, 
is  a  rural  device  but  a  municipal   menace. 


Walter  Storey,  Mary  Swain  Routzahn, 
and  Matilda  Spence,  will  remain  in  To- 
peka for  use  in  the  autumn  and  winter. 
To  begin  at  the  beginning  again,  ac- 
tion for  a  survey  of  Topeka  began  in 
the  fall  of  1912  with  the  appointment 
of  a  survey  committee  in  the  Men  and 
Religion  campaign,  E.  A.  Austin  being 
chairman  and  W.  J.  Rickenbacher  secre- 
tary. After  the  organization  of  the  To- 
peka Federation  of  Churches  the  earlier 
committee  joined  with  the  federation, 
and  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev. 
Roy  B.  Guild  the  movement  received  a 
new  impetus  and  was  vigorously  pushed. 


The  federation  assumed  the  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  the  preliminary  investi- 
gation and  report  which  led  directly  to 
the  organization  of  the  genera!  survey 
committee  with  Judge  T.  F.  Garver  as 
chairman,  and  H.  T.  Chase  as  secretary, 
the  generous  gifts  of  time  and  thought 
by  both  being  invaluable  contributions 
through  many  months. 

The  consecutive  attention  by  C.  G. 
Blakely  to  the  setting  up  and  administra- 
tion of  the  exhibit  is  not  to  be  the  end 
of  the  survey  activities  as  follow-up 
plans  for  action  in  the  fall  have  already 
been  made. 


ROAD-MAKING  vs.  THE  ROCK  PILE 


KANSAS  CITY:  PRISONERS  AT  WORK  ON  THE  ROADS  OF  THE  MUNICIPAL  FARM 


TOPEKA  :    PRISONERS  BREAKING  ROCK    IN   A    SHED  BACK   OF  THE  CITY   PRISON 
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L'T   why   do  your   American 
trades    unions    prefer    the 
bludgeon    of   the   strike    t<> 
the  modern  rifle  of  arbitra- 
tion and  conciliation?" 

That  was  the  question  which  puzzled 
Mr.  Justice  Higgins,  president  of  the 
Commonwealth  Conciliation  and  Arbi- 
tration Court  of  Australia,  when  he 
heard,  on  his  recent  visit  to  America, 
that  much  of  the  opposition  to  minimum 
wage  legislation  and  arbitration  in  the 
United  States  was  bred  in  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

The  assurance  of  this  eminent  judge 
that  wage  boards  and  the  arbitra 
system  in  Australia  are  promoting  rather 
than  hindering  effective  labor  organiza- 
tion is  worth  consideration  by  those  who 
claim  that  the  strike  and  the  strike  only 
is  effective  in  improving  conditions  for 
working  people.  Indeed,  when  a  legal 
minimum  wage  is  still  regarded  as  a 
timorous  experiment  in  most  of  our 
states  and  when  compulsory  arbitration 
of  labor  disputes  is  practically  unknown 
in  America,  few  trans-Atlantic  passen- 
gers this  year  have  brought  us  a  more 
interesting  contribution  of  practical  ex- 
perience with  labor  problems  than  Mr. 
Justice  Higgins  of  Australia. 

The  Commonwealth  Arbitration  Court, 
over  which  Mr.  Justice  Higgins  has  pre- 
sided for  six  years,  must  be  clearly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  wages  boards,  which 
exist  in  practically  all  the  Australian 
states,  and  from  the  State  Industrial 
Arbitration  Courts. 

The  chief  aims  of  a  wages  board  sys- 
tem are  to  regulate  hours,  wages  and 
conditions  of  employment  by  the  de- 
terminations of  boards  created  by  appli- 
cation or  petition  for  specified  industries. 
With  the  Industrial  Arbitration  Court 
•  m  an  industry  does  not  technically 
come  under  review  until  a  dispute  has 
actually  arisen,  when  the  president  of  the 
•wer  to  summon  a  compul- 
sory conference. 

'  I  ' H  K  Commonwealth  Arbitration 
Court,  instituted  by  a  parlia- 
mentary act  of  1904,  follows  this 
principle,  but  only  so  far  as  to 
interfere  in  an  industrial  dispute 
which  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
single  state.  Confronted  with  problems 
of  interstate  competition  precisely  sim- 
ilar to  those  which  exist  here  in  the 
ted  State*,  the  awards  of  a  state 
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board  are  liable  to  be  influenced  by 
awards  for  similar  trades  in  a  neighbor- 
ing state.  The  Arbitration  Court  of  NVw 
South  Wales,  for  example,  refused  to 
raise  the  rate  of  wages  for  journeymen 
in  the  boot  trade  above  that  awarded 
to  operatives  in  the  same  trade  in  Vic- 
toria, although  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
iaces  was  practically  equal. 

The  Commonwealth  Arbitration  Court 
according  to  Mr.  Justice  Higgins,  is  the 
only  industrial  tribunal  in  Australia  that 
can  put  competing  employers  in  all  states 
on  equal  terms  and  take  the  weight  of 
interstate  competition  off  the  back  of  the 
wage-earner. 

Although  no  direct  appeal  can  be  made 
to  the  federal  court  from  the  findings 
of  any  state  wages  board,  the  court  has 
tended  to  build  up  a  uniform  policy 
throughout  Australia,  both  by  fixing 
standards  in  interstate  disputes  which 
are  used  in  state  determinations  and  by 
publicly  reviewing  in  the  course  of  its 
business  the  findings  of  wages  boards 
in  the  several  states.  The  decisions  of 
the  federal  court  prevail  over  those  of 
state  courts. 

Cases  of  interstate  disturbances  may 
be  brought  before  the  federal  authority 
by  organizations  of  employes  or  employ- 
ers registered  in  prescribed  manner  un- 
der the  act;  by  a  state  industrial  author- 
ity requesting  the  court  to  adjudicate; 
by  the  public  registrar  certifying  that 
it  is  a  dispute  proper  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  court  in  the  public  interest;  and 
by  the  president  referring  to  the  court  a 
dispute  which  he  has  tried  in  vain  to 
settle  l>y  voluntary  agreement  between 
the  parties.  Mr.  Justice  Higgins  asserts 
that  much  of  his  l"-st  work  has  been 


done  in  quiet  conference  behind  the  court. 
procuring  agreement  without  arbitration. 
.  The  awards  of  the  court  are  not  chal- 
lengeable  by  any  other  court,  though  the 
president  may  state  a  case  on  grounds 
of  jurisdiction  for  opinion  of  the  High 
Court.  Failure  to  observe  the  awards 
involves  liability  to  penalty  of  £100  or 
three  months'  imprisonment,  and  process 
may  be  issued  not  only  against  the  prop- 
erty of  any  organization  but.  when  this 
is  insufficient  to  meet  the  penalty,  against 
the  members  of  the  organization. 

I'p  to  the  present  time  none  of  the 
unions  which  have  had  an  award  or 
agreement  under  the  auspices  of  this 
court  has  broken  its  pledges. 

The  section  of  the  act  which  is  re- 
garded with  the  greatest  scepticism  and 
open  to  the  most  criticism  is  that  which 
forbids  strikes  or  lockouts  under  penalty 
of  £1,000.  Since  interstate  strikes  still 
exist  in  Australia  it  is  proof  that  this 
clause  has  not  been  strictly  enforced 
and  that  industrial  uprisings  cannot  be 
quenched  by  a  mere  parliamentary  meas- 
ure. They  have,  however,  been  greatly 
minimized,  according  to  Mr.  Justice  Hig- 
gins, and  a  peaceful  means  for  redress 
of  certain  widespread  industrial  griev- 
ances has  been  substituted  for  violence 
and  other  extreme  courses. 


the  right  to  strike  is  denied 
the  Australian  laborer,  the  right  to 
organize  is  sanctioned  and  definitely  en- 
couraged by  the  act.  One  section  ex- 
pressly states  that  the  object  of  the  law 
is  "to  facilitate  and  encourage  the  or- 
ganization of  representative  bodies  of 
employers  and  employes  and  the  submis- 
sion of  industrial  disputes  by  organiza- 
tions." 

"Why,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Justice  Hig- 
gins, "the  whole  system  of  arbitration 
rests  on  responsible  unions  to  guarantee 
the  awards  of  the  courts.  Only  organi- 
zations can  make  a  plaint  before  the 
court  and  should  it  be  necessary  the 
attorney  general  is  given  power  to  ac- 
tually create  a  union.  Furthermore,  I 
am  allowed  in  my  awards  to  make  an 
order  for  preference  to  members  of  the 
union.  Since  the  principle  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  demands  that  the  strain  and 
stress  be  taken  off  wages  and  put  on  skill 
and  character,  I  am  very  loath  to  inter- 
fere with  an  employer's  business  in  se- 
lecting the  best  man,  union  or  non- 
union, available  for  the  place.  But 
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wherever,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bris- 
bane Tramways  Company,  there  is  evi- 
dence of  discrimination  against  the  union 
men,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  protect  an 
organization  by  an  order  for  preference." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Massachusetts, 
Colorado,  Washington  and  other  Ameri- 
can states  are  at  present  formulating 
standards  to  determine  a  fair  wage  to 
women  employes,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant information  given  us  by  Mr. 
Justice  Higgins  is  his  principle  in  fixing 
a  "fair  and  reasonable"  rate  of  wages. 

"The  test  of  a  fair  and  reasonable 
standard,"  he  states,  "is  a  wage  suffi- 
cient for  the  normal  needs  of  the  average 
employe  living  in  a  civilized  community. 
The  essential  needs  are  food,  shelter  and 
clothing.  A  full  and  generous  allow- 
ance for  these  should  be  made  the  aver- 
age man  who  may  be  assumed  to  sup- 
port an  average  family  consisting  of 
himself,  his  wife  and  three  dependent 
children.  This  living  wage  must  be  kept 
as  a  thing  sacrosant  for  all  employes. 

"When  this  has  been  secured  then  I 
try  to  determine  the  wages  due  to  skill. 
In  this,  the  ratio  of  wages  paid  by  an 
employer  is  a  tolerably  safe  guide  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  the  various  classes 
of  work  although  the  absolute  amounts 
may  be  too  low. 

"Finally,  having  settled  the  minimum 
remuneration  which  I  regard  as  fair  and 
reasonable  for  the  several  classes  of  em- 
ployes, I  may  safely  leave  the  men  of 
special  skill  or  special  qualifications  to 
obtain  such  additional  remuneration  as 
they  can  by  bargaining  with  the  em- 
ployer." 

Fixing  the  Living  Wage 

Just  as  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Higgins  arrives  at  the  living  wage 
by  investigating  the  cost  of  living  in  dif- 
ferent communities.  This  is  usually 
done  by  four  methods:  by  securing  the 
statements  of  storekeepers  and  land 
agents,  by  finding  out  the  average  pur- 
chases of  certain  workers'  families  in  the 
co-operative  stores,  by  examining  the  al- 
lowances made  to  dependents  of  organi- 
zations and  inmates  of  institutions,  and 
by  investigating  domestic  budgets  sub- 
mitted by  workmen  and  their  wives. 

There  is  one  point  of  difference,  how- 
ever, which  the  justice  noted  in  observ- 
ing the  operations  of  wages  boards  in 
this  country,  and  that  is  the  minute  de- 
tail with  which  a  budget  is  computed. 
Such  items  as  recreation,  carfare, 
church,  etc.,  are  not  differentiated  in  Au- 
stralia, but  are  lumped  together  and  add- 
ed to  the  bare  cost  of  sustenance  to  make 
a  fair  standard. 

Mr.  Justice  Higgins  insists  that  the 
needy  employer  should,  under  the  award, 
pay  at  the  same  rate  as  his  richer  rival. 
"It  would  not  otherwise  be  possible,"  he 
states  in  one  of  his  decisions,  "to  pre- 
vent the  sweating  of  employes,  the 
growth  of  parasitic  enterprises,  the 
spread'  of  industrial  unrest  which  it  is 


the  function  of  this  court  to  allay.  .  .  . 
I  face  the  possibilities  of  this  mine 
[Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Co.]  remain- 
ing closed,  with  all  its  grave  consequen- 
ces: but  the  fate  of  Australia  is  not  de- 
pendent on  the  fate  of  any  one  mine, 
or  of  any  one  company  ;  if  it  is  a  calam- 
ity that  this  historic  mine  should  close 
down,  it  would  be  a  still  greater  calamity 
that  men  should  be  underfed  or  de- 
graded. .  .  . 

"In  short,  the  remuneration  of  the  . 
employe  cannot  be  allowed  to  depend  on 
the  profits  actually  made  by  the  indi- 
vidual employer.  This  proposition  does 
not  mean  that  the  possible  profits  or 
returns  of  the  industry  as  a  whole  are 
never  to  be  taken  into  account  in  settling 
the  wages.  For  instance,  the  fact  that 
the  industry  is  novel  and  that  those 
who  undertake  it  have  at  first  to  move 
very  warily  and  economically  might  be 
favorably  considered.  So  long  as  a 
workman  gets  a  living  wage,  I  can  well 
understand  that  workmen  of  skill  might 
consent  to  work  in  such  a  case  for  less 
than  their  proper  wages,  not  only  to  get 
present  employment,  but  in  order  to  as- 
sist an  enterprise  which  will  afford  them 
and  their  comrades  more  opportunities 
for  employment  hereafter.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  advisable  to  make  the  demarca- 
tion as  clear  and  as  definite  as  possible 
between  that  part  of  wages  which  is  for 
mere  living  and  that  part  which  is  due 
to  skill." 

Another  principle  to  which  Mr.  Justice 
Higgins  adheres  in  fixing  a  minimum 
wage  is  that  the  unhealthy  conditions 
which  individual  employes  suffer,  if  the 
conditions  are  not  necessarily  incidental 
to  their  employment,  are  to  be  ignored 
in  framing  a  scale  of  wages  and  left  to 
parliamentary  regulations. 

"I  decline  to  make  an  award  on  the 
basis  of  conditions  which  are  unneces- 
sarily unwholesome  or  degrading,"  he 
said,  "in  other  words  to  treat  employes 
as  entitled  to  purchase  the  right  of  treat- 
ing men  as  slaves  or  as  pigs." 

There  are,  however,  certain  exigen- 
cies of  work  that  the  justice  does  con- 
sider in  naming  a  wage.  An  additional 
ten  shillings  was  awarded  to  marine 
stewards  in  one  case,  not  because  of 
skill,  but  because  of  the  "exceptional 
obligations"  imposed  on  this  class  of 
workers  in  respect  to  keeping  up  a  good 
appearance,  wearing  a  uniform,  exercis- 
ing tact  with  passengers  and  bearing  re- 
sponsibility for  their  employers'  prop- 
erty. 


Mr.  Justice  Higgins  gives 
special  attention  to  irregular  em- 
ployment. Where  the  seasons  are  clearly 
marked  and  the  intervals  between  them 
long,  the  justice's  position  is  that  the 
worker  should  be  expected  to  find  other 
employment  to  supplement  the  occupa- 
tion in  question. 

But  at  the  same  time,  he  believes  that 
"regard  should  be  had  to  the  short  pe- 


riods of  employment,  to  the  expenditure 
of  money  and  of  time  in  getting  to 
the  work,  to  the  broken  time  of  the  em- 
ployes, and  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
paid  by  the  hours  of  actual  work."  Thus 
in  the  case  of  traveling  shearers  and 
in  the  case  of  the  cannery  workers,  Uve 
principle  of  fixing  wages  by  the  returns 
of  the  expedition  was  applied.  The  prob- 
lem was  to  find  what  should  be  a  fair 
return  for  a  man  starting  on  such  ex- 
peditions, the  time  and  expenses  of  going 
and  returning  being  brought  into  con- 
sideration. 

Again  there  are  certain  trades  where 
the  intervals  of  unemployment  are  short 
and  uncertain  and  where  the  waiting  in- 
volved is  necessary  for  employment.  Thus 
the  cabman  must  wait  at  his  stand  and 
the  wharf  laborer  at  the  dock.  In  a  re- 
markable decision  for  the  dock  laborers 
recently  rendered  by  Mr.  Justice  Hig- 
gins he  points  out  that  whereas  the  work 
is  casual,  uncertain  and  the  jobs  short, 
"the  necessities  of  the  man  and  his  de- 
pendents are  certain,  continuous  and  in- 
cessant." 

On  the  basis  of  thirty  hours  work  a 
week,  which  was  the  average  computed 
for  the  average  dock  worker  in  Austra- 
lia, Mr.  Justice  Higgins  ruled  that  Is  9d 
per  hour  should  be  awarded  as  contrast- 
ed with  7s  for  an  eight-hour  day,  esti- 
mated in  an  earlier  investigation  as  the 
minimum  living  wage  for  an  unskilled 
laborer  in  Australia.  At  the  same  time 
he  strongly  recommended  the  employers 
to  set  their  house  in  order  and  to  devise 
some  system  of  co-operation  such  as 
would  enable  them  to  give  the  men  full 
weekly  work  at  weekly  wages.  In  view 
of  such  readjustment  the  award  is  to  be 
regarded  as  provisional. 

Women's  Rate  of  Pay 

When  the  wages  of  women  are  under 
consideration,  and  this  is  surprisingly 
seldom  in  the  federal  court,  Mr.  Justice 
Higgins  stated  it  as  his  opinion  that  a 
different  principle  should  be  followed 
since  a  woman  is  not,  like  a  man,  under 
legal  obligations  for  the  support  of  her 
family.  In  commenting  upon  our  Amer- 
ican system  of  regulating  wages  for 
women  only,  he  supposed  that  we  had 
"to  stick  our  fingers  in,  before  we  got 
our  heads  through." 

"Of  course,"  said  the  justice,  "many 
girls  have  family  responsibilities  but  an 
employer  cannot  be  told  to  pay  a  par- 
ticular employe  higher  wages  because  she 
happens  to  have  parents  dependent  on 
her,  any  more  than  he  can  be  allowed  to 
pay  her  less  because  she  has  a  legacy 
from  her  grandparents  or  because  she 
lodges  free  with  her  parents  and  merely 
wants  some  money  for  dress.  The  min- 
imum wage  must  be  the  rate  paid  for 
a  class  of  workers. 

"Now  I  make  a  distinction  of  three 
classes.  The  first  is  the  class  in  which 
all  or  practically  all  the  workers  are  men, 
blacksmiths  for  instance,  and  to  which  a 
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man's  wage  should  be  paid,  recognizing 
that  one  of  the  normal  needs  of  the 
average  employe  is  the  need  for  domes- 
tic life. 

"The  second  class  is  one  such  as  fruit 
picking  in  which  men  and  women  do  the 
work  equally  well.  For  this  class  too, 
a  roan's  wages  should  be  insisted  upon, 
both  because  it  tends  to  greater  efficiency 
in  the  work  when  there  is  true  and 
healthy  competition,  and  because  it  pre- 
vents the  displacement  of  men  by  women 
in  industry. 

"But  for  the  third  class  of  workers,  the 
class  where  women  are  continually  em- 
ployed in  preference  to  men,  another 
>tandard  should  fix  the  legal  rate  of 
wages.  I  believe  that  this  should  be  the 
cost  of  living  for  the  individual  girl,  liv- 
ing away  from  home  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  supporting  herself." 

It  is  clear  from  talking  with  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Higgins  and  from  reading  his  de- 
cisions that  no  award  of  the  federal 
court  is  made  in  a  bungling,  haphazard 
manner.  In  one  place  he  writes:  "It 
might  be  a  very  pleasant  function  to  sit 
in  my  court  all  day  giving  agreeable 
wages  away,  but  that  function  is  not 
mine."  Instead  every  determination 
means  painstaking  study  of  every  angle 
of  the  industry. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  justice  to  ex- 
amine the  legality  of  bringing  the  dis- 
pute before  the  Commonwealth  Court, 
to  investigate  the  cost  of  living  not  only 
in  one  vicinity  but  in  each  community 
where  the  dispute  is  smouldering,  to  con- 
sider the  effect  of  the  proposed  increase 
of  wages  on  the  industry  unless,  as  some- 
times happens,  the  respondent  admits  the 
ability  of  the  industry  to  bear  an  in- 
creased rate. 

Most  important  of  all,  the  justice  must 
decide  whether  for  some  especial  reason 
employes  should  receive  a  minimum 
wage  higher,  or  perhaps  lower,  than  that 
reckoned  by  the  cost  of  living.  In  the 
case  of  the  federated  marine  stewards, 
for  example,  Mr.  Justice  Higgins  decided 
that  the  problem  before  the  court  is  the 
ascertainment  of  the  income  accruing  to 
employes  from  all  sources  by  virtue  of 
their  employment  and  therefore  "tips" 
must  be  taken  into  account. 

Fixing  Piece  Rates 

Finally,  where  piece  rates  are  to  be 
fixed,  it  requires  much  testimony  from 
employer  and  employe  as  well  as  expert 
accounting  to  compute  such  piece-work 
rates  as  would  enable  an  average  work- 
er to  earn  the  minimum  wage  paid  for 
time  work  in  the  trade.  Piece-work  does 
n6t.  however,  seecm  to  be  as  prevalent 
in  Australia  as  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  Australian  boot-makers'  case. 
Mr.  Justice  Higgins  referred  to  the 
piece-work  system  and  its  effect  in  Amer- 
ica. "Despite  the  high  wages  in  the 
United  States,  the  labor  cost  is  only  21 J4 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  product, 
whereas  in  Australia  the  labor  en 
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28^4  per  cent.  This  result  is  mainly  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  men  attain  higher 
speed  in  the  United  States.  They  are 
paid  by  piece-work,  the  more  work,  the 
more  pay." 

The  same  deliberate  care  with  which 
Mr.  Justice  Higgins  makes  his  judicial 
decisions  is  manifested  in  his  criticism 
of  the  whole  minimum  wage  and  arbi- 
tration systems  in  Australia.  He  does 
not  enthusiastically  endorse  every  detail 
of  the  present  scheme.  He  freely  ad- 
mits that  state  tribunals  are  often  influ- 
enced to  fix  low  rates  by  the  considera- 
tion of  interstate  competition  and  that 
the  competition  of  wages  boards  is  about 
as  detrimental  as  the  competition  of  in- 
dustries. 

He  admits  that  in  certain  instances  a 
wages  board  has  been  dominated  by  cap- 
ital and  expresses  doubt  as  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  a  mere  wages  board  where 
a  board  is  confined  to  a  single  undertak- 
ing and  the  employes  who  are  members 
have  no  chance  of  getting  similar  em- 
ployment in  the  same  locality.  When  a 
board  was  formed  for  the  Brisbane 
Tramways  Company,  for  example,  the 
members  were  the  manager,  superintend- 


ent and  employes  of  the  company.  Every 
proposal  was  made  by  the  manager  and 
accepted  unanimously  by  the  men  who 
held  their  positions  at  the  manager's 
w.ll. 

As  to  the  federal  court,  Mr.  Justice 
Iliggins  makes  chief  objection  to  moving 
in  "technical  hobbles" — to  the  legal  re- 
strictions with  which  the  court  is  sur- 
rounded. As  actually  happened  in  the 
Merchant  Service  Guild  Case,  he  may 
spend  days  and  weeks  in  going  into  the 
merits  of  claims  and  then  after  the 
award  the  whole  proceeding  may  become 
a  nullity  because  some  dissatisfied  party 
may  make  an  application  for  prohibition 
on  legal  grounds  and  be  sustained  by  the 
High  Court.  Naturally,  as  time  goes  on, 
precedents  are  being  established  to  de- 
fine and  clarify  the  act.  But  at  times  it 
looks  as  if  the  United  States  were  not 
the  only  country  in  the  world  whose 
learned  judges  are  often  more  concerned 
with  quibbling  over  words  than  with  pro-- 
moting  human  welfare. 

The  time-honored  objections  to  the 
principle  of  the  minimum  wage  are  not 
sustained  by  Mr.  Justice  Higgins.  "It's 
wonderful,"  he  commented,  "to  note  how 
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often  what  you  expect  to  happen  does 
not  happen.  Industries  have  not  been 
driven  out  of  states  where  there  are 
wage  boards.  Of  the  first  thirty-eight 
wage  boards  established  in  Victoria,  ap- 
plication for  eleven  was  made  by  manu- 
facturers. Now,  with  more  than  130  in 
existence,  employers  very  generally  favor 
them. 

Neither  has  the  maximum  wage  be- 
come the  minimum.  "Individual  bar- 
gaining still  exists  but  on  a  legitimate 
level.  Manufacturers  still  pay  a  high 
wage  to  secure  particular  skill  or 
a  plentiful  supply  of  good  labor. 
As  for  the  consumer  bearing  the  brunt 
of  the  minimum  wage,  the  cost  of 
necessaries  of  life  is  certainly  greater 
now  than  20  years  ago.  But  this  in- 
crease in  prices  is  not  confined  to  coun- 
tries with  a  protective  policy,  or  to  coun- 
tries where  there  are  wages  boards  or 
arbitration  courts, — it  is  at  the  present 
time  causing  much  distress  and  public 
anxiety  in  America  and  in  Europe." 

The  persistent  criticism  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  doctrine,  that  thousands  of 
workers  would  be  thrown  out  of  indus- 
try, is  safeguarded  in  Australia,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Justice  Higgins,  by  the  grad- 
ual adoption  of  the  system  in  a  few  in- 
dustries at  a  time  and  by  the  granting 
of  permits  for  apprentices  and  for  aged, 
slow  and  infirm  workers.  In  some  cases 
the  number  of  these  workers  is  limited. 


The  granting  of  permits  is  accorded  in 
different  ways  by  different  wages  boards, 
but  it  is  usually  done  with  such  publicity 
that  the  custom  is  not  abused  by  employ- 
ers. Sometimes  it  is  given  by  the  chief 
inspector  of  factories  after  submitting 
the  application  to  the  union  secretary,  if 
the  man  is  a  union  member.  Sometimes 
it  is  granted  by  a  board  of  reference  con- 
sisting of  an  equal  number  of  employ- 
ers and  employes  in  a  trade. 

"It  is  clear,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Higgins, 
"that  unless  these  exceptions  are  care- 
fully guarded  the  whole  principle  of  the 
minimum  wage  will  be  rendered  nuga- 
tory." 

T  N  this  connection  it  is  curious  to 
note  that  apparently  Australia  is 
giving  much  less  attention  than  the 
United  States  to  making  her  labor- 
ers "fit"  for  a  minimum  wage.  Al- 
though Mr.  Justice  Higgins  speaks 
of  the  "pestilent  manufacture  of  im- 
perfect tradesmen"  and  suggests  the 
closer  association  of  factories  with  the 
technical  schools,  he  did  not  emphasize 
the  tendency  now  manifest  in  the  United 
States  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
workers  by  introducing  the  efficiency  en- 
gineer and  the  factory  school.  This  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  retention,  however 
slender,  of  an  apprenticeship  system  in 
many  trades,  to  the  lack  of  extreme 
specialization  in  industry  and  to  the 
large  amount  of  pastoral  occupation. 


Altogether  Mr.  Justice  Higgins  be- 
lieves that  the  great  experiment  of  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  and  compulsory 
arbitration  in  Australia  has  been  a  suc- 
cess. Attacks  upon  the  arbitration  court 
have  come,  he  asserts,  from  two  main 
sources:  from  the  conservative  employer 
who  believes  that  the  conduct  of  his  bus- 
iness is  a  matter  which  concerns  himself 
only;  and  from  the  syndicalists,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Industrial  Workers  of 
the  World,  who  adhere  to  the  strike  pol- 
icy which  the  arbitration  laws  are  fram- 
ed to  discourage.  "Extremes  meet  here," 
said  the  justice. 

But  the  great  mass  of  employers 
and  the  great  mass  of  workers  uphold 
arbitration  and  the  legal  minimum  wage. 
High  wages,  it  is  admitted,  mean  better 
machinery  and  greater  efficiency  in  con- 
ducting industry.  At  the  same  time  they 
mean  greater  efficiency  in  the  employe. 
Arbitration  means  fewer  strikes  and  less 
attendant  human  suffering. 

"A  growing  sense  of  the  value  of  hu- 
man life,"  asserts  Mr.  Justice  Higgins, 
"seems  to  be  at  the  back  of  all  these 
methods  of  regulating  labor;  a  growing 
conviction  that  human  life  is  too  valu- 
able to  be  the  shuttlecock  in  the  game 
of  money-making  and  competition ;  a 
growing  resolve  that  the  injurious  strain 
of  the  contest — but  only  so  far  as  it  is 
injurious — shall,  so  far  as  possible,  be 
shifted  from  the  human  instruments." 
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THERE  are  encouraging  signs  that 
the  reaction  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession to  the  storm  of  criti- 
cism which  burst  upon  our  judi- 
cial systems  a  year  or  two  ago  is  to  be 
distinctly   helpful.     In   many   states   the 
more   public-spirited    lawyers   are    seek- 
ing to  forward  constructive  reform. 

The  stage  of  inquiry  is  not  yet  passed. 
Just  what  it  is  that  makes  justice  pain- 
fully slow  and  uncertain  is  still  a  matter 
of  disagreement.  It  is  understood  that 
in  England  and  Canada,  among  people 
similar  to  ourselves,  and  where  the  sub- 
stantive law  is  closely  related  to  ours, 
the  courts  are  self-conscious  and  ambi- 
tious— that  they  "make  good."  The  nat- 
ural expectation  is  that  in  America  the 
courts  will  eventually  reflect  the  national 
instinct  for  effectiveness;  that  they  will 
become  practical,  economical  of  effort, 
efficient. 

If  one  were  to  endeavor  to  synthetize 
all  the  many  causes  for  dissatisfaction 
with  American  courts  he  might  well  say 
that  our  courts,  while  they  do  not  exem- 
plify our  instinct  for  practicality,  are  a 
perfect  reflection  of  our  national  timid- 
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ity  in  government.  We  have  the  most 
thoroughly  decentralized  government  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

In  recent  years  we  have  come  to  see 
that  the  dissipation  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility, inherent  in  our  system,  is 
most  to  blame  for  our  governmental  in- 
efficiency, and  we  are  moving  rapidly  in 
our  great  revolutionary  work  of  recon- 
structing the  machinery  of  government 
so  that  responsibility  will  become  the 
powerful  factor  which  it  must  be  in  any 
successful  scheme  of  human  affairs.  We 
are  first  simplifying  our  municipal  gov- 
ernment so  that  responsibility  will  flow 
in  direct  lines  from  the  people's  servants 
to  the  people.  We  are  learning  not  to 
ask  of  the  electorate  superhuman  quali- 
ties. We  are  finding  that  good  govern- 
ment can  be  won  without  making  angels 
of  all  voters,  by  improving  the  machin- 
ery of  government  and  giving  expression 
to  that  natural  instinct  for  order  and 
restraint  which  every  normal  mind  pos- 
sesses. 

The  movement  is  beginning  to  extend 
to  state  governments,  and  it  appears 
that  soon  we  will  have  real  politics  in 


this  country  in  place  of  the  degrading 
hustle  for  office  which  has  been  hereto- 
fore the  mainspring  of  public  action. 

We  are  beginning  to  see  that  the 
trouble  with  our  courts  is  almost  iden- 
tical with  the  troubled  experience  in 
municipal  government  which  persisted  so 
long  that  we  had  become  fairly  pessimis- 
tic when  the  short  ballot  under  the  guise 
of  "commission  government"  came  in. 

We  have  no  real  judicial  department, 
as  they  have  in  England  and  Canada, 
though  our  fundamental  scheme  calls  for 
a  judicial  branch.  Instead  we  have  a 
certain  number  of  judges  more  or  less 
loosely  associated  in  certain  courts  in 
every  state,  but  these  courts  do  not  con- 
stitute an  entity  with  a  mind,  a  nervous 
system,  and  muscles  that  can  perform  its 
certain  definite  task. 

There  are  well  trained  judges  every- 
where, but  no  judge  possesses  all  of  the 
judicial  power  of  the  state.  This  power, 
which  we  must  think  of  as  essentially 
indivisible,  is  parceled  out  among  an 
unorganized  lot  of  judges.  It  is  a  piece- 
work system  which  is  all  right  so  far 
as  it  makes  for  specializing,  but  implies 
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as  a  requisite  some  central  and  con- 
trolling mind.  This  central  mind  and 
this  power  to  control  are  wholly  lacking. 

The  complaint  is  not  so  much  that 
judges  do  not  know  the  law  or  do  not 
conscientiously  apply  it.  The  complaint 
is  largely  as  to  failure  on  the  adminis- 
trative side  of  the  judicial  function.  The 
best  agents  must  fall  short  if  their  activi- 
ties are  not  intelligently  directed. 

If  all  the  numerous  judges,  in  some 
states  several  hundred  in  number,  are  to 
do  their  individual  piece-work  so  that 
there  will  be  real  effectiveness  in  the 
output  of  the  entire  force,  there  must  be 
a  centralized  intelligence  to  direct  their 
efforts  and  this  intelligence  must  have 
power  to  enforce  its  will.  There  must  be 
finally  one  single  person  held  responsible 
for  the  execution  of  the  centralized  will 
of  the  judicial  department  and  for  har- 
monious work.  That  single  responsible 
person  must  be  accountable  directly  to 
all  the  people  of  the  state. 

I-awyers  very  generally  have  accepted 
the  theory  that  the  courts  must  have 
and  exercise  far  greater  power  with  re- 
spect to  creating,  amending,  and  enforc- 
ing procedural  rules.  There  are  some 
few  large  features  of  procedural  law 
which  may  well  be  controlled  solely  by 
the  legislature,  but  the  great  bulk  of  pro- 
cedural law  is  nothing  more  nor  less  thnn 
directions  pertaining  to  the  petty  details 
of  litigation,  and  it  should  emanate  from 
the  judicial  branch  itself,  constituting  a 
flexible  system  of  rules. 

Lacking  any  administrative  machinery 
in  our  judicial  systems,  we  have  been  ob- 
liged to  legislate  a  great  volume  of  man- 
datory and  inflexible  rules  in  an  effort 
to  force  judges  to  do  the  right  thing. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  judges  almost  al- 
ways want  to  do  the  right  thing,  but  they 
are  constantly  confronted  by  this  inflex- 
ible procedure  which  compels  them  to 
.iwkward  and  uneconomical  things 
through  which  great  injustice  resjlts. 
I  rules  confer  substantive  rights 
and  our  over-contentious  system  obliges 
lawyers  to  take  advantage  of  every  op- 
mity  and  compels  judges  to  subor- 
dinate rights  to  mere  form. 

For  Substantial  Justice 

It  is  now  quite  generally  agreed  that 

rt  practice  act.  all  rules  of 

•uld  f;c  rn  rt  which 

will  permit  of  variance  in  the  interest  of 

•;mtial    justice.      Lawyers    talk    this 

doctrine   in   two  score  bar  associations, 

hut  there  is  no  step  toward  putting  it  into 

effect,  and  the  reason  is  that  the  judicial 

system  is  so  flabby  that  there  is  really 

rto  place  where  this  important  power  can 

be  safely  vested. 

But  no  great  change  is  needed.  There 
need  be  no  such  sweeping  change  as 
takes  place  when  a  city  adopts  commis- 
sion government.  It  is  merely  necessary 
to  create  a  unified  organization  of  the 
courts  of  a  state,  making  very  little 
change  in  the  accustomed  courts.  There 
will  still  be  judges  devoted  to  the  trial 


of  all  sorts  of  causes  and  a  court  for 
appeal,  and  local  judges  of  limited  juris- 
diction. 

The  central  authority,  which  must  exist 
to  exercise  the  rule-making  power,  which 
must  be  transferred  largely  from  the 
legislature  to  the  judiciary,  can  be 
brought  into  being  by  providing  a  judi- 
cial council  of  five  or  seven  or  nine 
judges.  The  head  of  the  council  will  be 
the  chief  justice  of  the  state.  These  men 
will  spend  much  <>f  their  time  on  the 
bench,  but  as  a  judicial  council  they 
will  have  important  administrative  pow- 
ers, will  become,  in  fact,  responsible  for 
the  enforcement  of  department  rules  and 
for  the  economical  and  prompt  function- 
ing of  the  entire  department. 

Judicial  Statistics 

The  larger  questions  involved  will  be 
settled  by  the  judicial  council  whose 
orders  will  be  executed  by  the  chief  jus- 
tice. The  lesser  details,  arising  from 
day  to  day,  will  come  directly  within  the 
province  of  the  chief  justice.  To  keep 
him  in  touch  with  the  system  he  must 
become  the  recipient  of  frequent  reports 
from  all  the  judges  and  branch  courts 
and  must  compile  and  digest  these  re- 
ports and  publish  them  so  that  the  people 
will  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  judi- 
cial department.  They  do  not  now  know 
and  have  no  means  of  knowing.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  nobody  knows.  The 
wealth  of  data  of  vital  importance  in 
framing  policies  and  legislation  is  now 
entirely  beyond  our  ken.  Ours  is  the 
only  government  in  the  world  in  which 
judicial  statistics  are  lacking. 

Of  course  proce.lural  rules,  so  made, 
will  be  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  legisla- 
ture, but  experience  in  England  and  Can- 
ada has  shown  that  the  unified  and  or- 
ganized courts  exercise  this  power  so  well 
that  the  legislature  is  not  tempted  to 
interfere,  and  it.  in  turn,  is  benefited  by 
having  this  duty,  foreign  to  its  nature, 
taken  from  its  shoulders. 

Such  rules  will  naturally  tend  to  ex- 
pedite business  in  the  courts  because 
judges  prefer  to  make  work  short  rather 
than  tedious.  Tin  will  inevitably  as- 
sume a  rational  and  simple  form,  and 
then  finally  we  will  have  achieved  the 
exorcism  of  that  rl  the 

law  courts  with  which  we  have  struggle. I 
in  America  ami  in  the  mother  countrv 
f<  r  many  centuries. 

<  liven  the  slight  orientation,  the  sim- 
ple organization,  the  centralized  respon- 
sibility which  is  h.-re  suggested,  and  our 
courts  will  inevitnblv  come  to  reflect  the 
practical  good  md  love  of  genuine 

achievement  which  is  a  leading  charac- 
teristic of  the  j  •  •:•''•  of  this  country. 

The  American  Judicature  Society. 
called  into  being  expressly  to  study  the 
needs  of  the  courts  ind  procedure  and  to 
further  a  moveni<  :  calculated  to  make 
our  judicial  systems  expressive  of  the 
democratic  ideal,  finds  its  present  scope 
for  activity  largelv  in  this  insistent  need 
for  proper  organi/ation.  It  is  a  work 


more  of  political  science  than  of  law. 
The  political  scientists  have  been  too 
shy  to  invade  this  field.  The  lawyers 
have  not  appreciated  the  non-technical 
character  of  this  constructive  work. 

The  field  has  been  unoccupied  until 
now.  The  American  Judicature  Society, 
which  has  enrolled  lawyers  and  politi- 
cal scientists  in  practically  every  state 
to  form  an  advisory  and  critical  body, 
conceives  of  the  present  need  as  calling 
especially  for  concrete  recommendations 
in  the  form  of  model  acts.  The  society 
is  now  engaging  the  best  available  talent 
in  the  countrv  to  draft  judicature  acts 
and  is  submitting  these  acts  to  its  coun- 
cil and  to  experts  generally. 

The  field  divides  readily  into  municipal 
and  state  courts.  Of  course  there  should 
be  ideally  complete  unification  of  the 
courts  of  a  state,  but  the  cities  are  so 
much  more  in  need  of  betterments,  and 
the  complaints  are  so  much  more  insist- 
ent among  them,  that  it  seems  probable 
that  reorganization  dependent  upon  con- 
stitutional amendment  will  come  about 
first  in  certain  of  the  larger  cities,  and 
that  having  proved  itself  in  these  cities, 
states  will  later  be  induced  to  move  to 
the  higher  plane. 

A  Model  Act 

The  first  draft  of  a  model  act  to  create 
a  unified  judicial  system  for  a  metropoli- 
tan district  has  been  prepared  and  cir- 
culated by  the  Society.  It  will  be  re- 
drafted after  sufficient  time  for  criticism. 
The  society  is  about  to  launch  its  first 
draft  of  a  state-wide  judicature  act. 

In  time  these  model  acts  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  schedules  of  rules  con- 
stituting simple  and  rational  procedure, 
and  suitable  for  enactment  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  great  body  of  procedural 
law  which  has  accumulated.  The  organ- 
i/«!  courts  will  then  lie  given  power  to 
revi>e  and  develop  this  system  of  pro- 
cedure to  meet  needs  as  they  arise. 

It  is  true  that  in  most  states  there 
must  be  constitutional  changes  in  order 
to  permit  of  the  adoption  of  any  model 
court  organization,  but  this  is  not  be- 
cause anything  drastic  or  strange  is 
proposed;  it  is  merely  because  the  con- 
stitutions reflect  the  ideas  of  a  more 
primitive  age,  because  they  went  unnec- 
<•--  irily  into  detail. 

In  all  these  suggestions  there  is  no 
proposal  to  alter  any  substantive  law  or 
to  affect  any  substantive  rigfht  of  any 
parties  litigant.  The  idea  is  merely  to 
unify  courts  into  a  simple  department  so 
that  the  plain  duty  of  adjudicating  con- 
troversies may  be  performed  with  a  min- 
imum of  effort  and  inconvenience ;  to 
give  somebody  power  to  get  good  results 
•  in  the  administrative  side  of  the  judi- 
cial function;  to  hold  those  persons  to 
whom  such  power  is  given  strictly  ac- 
countable for  results;  to  let  a  flood  of 
daylight  into  our  court  business,  and  to 
acquire  from  the  courts  the  data  upon 
which  constructive  social  and  criminal 
legislation  can  be  founded. 


Driving  "Devils"  Out  of 

Samoa 


How  the  Task  of  Saving  an  Island   Race  from 

Disease  and  Superstition  is  Being  Met 

in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean 


IN  the  little  traveled  expanses  of  the 
South  Pacific,  1,500  miles  east  of 
Australia,  a  group  of  tiny  islands 
that  appear  in  one's  geography  as 
dots  amid  the  myriad  dots  of  Oceania 
is  today  being  benefited  by  a  modern 
fight  against  diseases  that  have  long 
held  the  population  in  check  and  brought 
misery  to  thousands.  The  latest  phase 
of  this  fight  is  the  effort  to  train  native 
men  and  women  as  nurses.  It  is  meeting 
the  obstacles  of  ignorance,  superstition 
and  lack  of  money. 

These  islands  are  the  American  Sa- 
moan  group.  Escaping  exploration  until 
1768,  they  have  been  left  until  recently, 
except  for  the  introduction  of  Christian- 
ity in  1830,  to  the  sway  of  primitive  tra- 
dition and  the  pursuit  of  savage  prac- 
tices. 

There  are  many  theories  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Samoans.  One  is  that  they 
were  originally  a  Caucasian  people  from 
southern  and  eastern  Asia  which,  branch- 
ing out  through  Japan,  reached  far  be- 
yond the  Pacific  islands  inhabited  by 
black  races  and  established  themselves 
in  Samoa,  thence  spreading  throughout 
the  islands  of  Polynesia.  "Their  light 
skin,  well-formed  features,  wavy  hair 
and  fine  figures,"  says  Colquhoun,  "are 
united  to  many  graces  of  disposition." 


YAWS 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  Sampans  con- 
tract this  loathsome  disease  in  childhood. 


It  is  a  belief  of  the  Samoans  that  near- 
ly all  illness  is  due  to  "devils."  In  con- 
sequence a  cult  grew  up  that  professed 
to  have  power  to  drive  away  these 
"devils,"  and  so  cure  disease,  by  means 
of  exhortations,  cutting  with  pieces  of 
glass,  and  the  use  of  various  'leaves. 
Some  of  these  leaves  have  since  been 
found  to  be  very  powerful  and  even 
dangerous  in  their  action. 

Such  sanitary  essentials  as  latrines 
were  unknown  among  the  Samoans.  Flies 
and  mosquitoes  found  abundant  facilities 
for  breeding,  the  former  in  the  quantities 
of  organic  excreta  to  be  found  every- 
where, the  latter  in  the  numerous  pools 
and  swamps  fed  by  torrential  rains  and 
favored  by  the  absence  of  any  attempt 
at  drainage.  Dysentery,  tuberculosis, 
yaws,  elephantiasis,  diarrhoea,  abscesses 
and  "sore  eyes"  were  very  prevalent. 
Some  of  these  diseases  are  attended  by 
frightful  skin  excrescences  and  the 
swelling  of  legs  beyond  all  semblance 
to  the  human  form.  Carelessness  toward 
women  in  confinement  and  the  ignorance 
of  mothers  in  the  care  and  feeding  of 
their  infants,  contributed  to  a  high  mor- 
tality. 

The  American  Samoan  Islands  were 
taken  over  by  the  United  States,  by 
agreement  with  England  and  Germany, 
in  1900.  The  need  for  medical  and  sai> 


WHERE  "DEVILS"  ARE  DRIVEN  OUT 

The  modern  hospital   in  American  Samoa  which  has  superseded  the  native  cult 
that  fought  disease  with  exhortations  and  cutting  by  glass. 
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HEALTHY    SAMOAN    CHILD 

Showing  his  native  dress 
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P    PAGO-PAGO 


Another   view   of  the    Naval    Hospital    which,   if   it  can   find   money   to  carry   out   its 
plans,  may  prolong  the  life  of   the  fine  race  of  Samoan  people. 


itary  measures  was  at  once  seen.  The 
government  of  the  islands  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  commandant  of  the 
naval  station  in  the  harbor  of  Pago- 
Pago,  Tutuila,  and  the  medical  depart- 
ment, handicapped  by  lack  of  appropria- 
tion, undertook  to  improve  conditions 
among  the  natives. 

he  first  difficulties  was  to  in- 
duce the  Samoan  to  present  himself  for 
treatment  and  education.  He  was  found 
to  cling  with  tenacity  to  his  old  customs 
and  it  was  some  time  before  modern 
diagnosis  and  medicine,  and  especially 
surgery,  could  be  made  to  find  favor  in 
•yes.  Gradually,  however,  the  daily 
clinics  increased,  and  the  "tomai  sili" 
(head  doctor)  came  to  be  trusted. 

In  spite  of  occasional  increases  of  hos- 
pital area  and  the  final  erection  of  new 
hospital  buildings  in  1911,  great  numbers 
of  sick  people  are  never  reached.  The 
actual  area  of  American  Samoa  is  a  few 
hundred  square  miles,  but  the  islands  are 
scattered  over  an  expanse  of  18,000 
square  miles.  They  are  volcanic  in 


origin,  with  the  result  that  transporta- 
tion is  extremely  difficult.  Many  vil- 
lages are  thus  actually  so  remote  from 
the  hospital  that  numbers  of  sick  people 
are  never  brought  in.  Sanitary  condi- 
tions in  these  remote  parts  suffer  pro- 
portionately. 

It  is  proposed  to  meet  this  difficulty  by 
training  native  young  men  and  women 
to  act  as  visiting  and  resident  nurses 
throughout  the  islands.  A  school  for 
this  purpose  has  just  been  started.  Two 
of  its  students  may  be  seen  in  costume 
at  the  head  of  this  article. 

But  though  this  project  has  been  be- 
gun, the  same  lack  of  funds  that  has  all 
along  proved  such  a  handicap  to  sani- 
tary and  medical  care,  may  hamper  its 
effectiveness.  The  appropriations  of  the 
Xavy  Department  for  the  upkeep  of  its 
station  at  Tutuila  are  not  designed  to 
rid  the  islands  of  disease.  The  Samoan 
hospital,  moreover,  has  just  been  made 
a  free  institution,  so  that  the  small  fees 
heretofore  received  from  the  treatment 
of  the  natives  are  cut  off.  The  revenue 


derived  from  the  single  export — the  dried 
kernel  of  the  ripe  cocoanut — is  declared 
to  be  barely  sufficient  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  islands. 

The  building  used  as  a  home  for  the 
nurses  in  training  is  being  paid  for  in 
installments,  the  first  payment  having 
been  met  by  the  proceeds  from  a  bazaar 
given  jointly  by  women  at  the  naval  sta- 
tion and  by  native  women.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  $5,000  would  reasonably  in- 
sure the  success  of  the  training  school. 

The  school  is  at  present  conducted  by 
two  navy  nurses.  The  native  men  and 
women  who  will  be  sent  out  from  it  will 
be  trained  particularly  in  midwifery  and 
the  care  and  feeding  of  children  and 
will  perform  the  duties  of  sanitary  in- 
spectors. 

So  heavy  has  been  the  toll  of  disease 
among  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands 
that  the  population — 8,000 — has  been 
unable  to  do  more  than  hold  its  own.  It 
is  believed  that  the  effect  of  the  plans 
here  outlined  will  be  nothing  short  of 
prolonging  the  life  of  this  fine  race. 
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Four  Wards  of  the  Hospital 

Sarah  N.  Cleghorn 


THE 

ACCIDENT 
WARD 


TWISTED  and  maimed,  so  many,  how  came  you  hither? 
(Listen,  Captains  of  Industry: 

Hear,  0  Judges!) 

' '  The  knives  and  cogs  of  the  Moloch  machine  lay  waiting 
For  the  fagged  and  the  dazed  and  the  faint  and  the  over-speeded 
Into  their  sharp-set  racking  embrace  they  drew  us, 
Cracked  like  a  shell  the  handiwork  of  the  Almighty, 
And  cheaply  flung  us,  seared  and  scalded  and  broken, 

Legless,  armless, 
Into  the  long  white  ward." 


THE 

TUBERCULOUS 
WARD 


WHENCE  came  you,  0  hollow  and  hectic  faces? 
(Listen,  Landlords, 
Listen  and  hear  them  coughing.) 
"Finished  product  we  of  the  sweatshop  chemist, 
Who  from  the  dust,  the  dark  and  the  damp  distils  us : 
Frankenstein  of  the  sunless,  airless  chamber ; 
Death's  industrious,  accurate,  skilful  Foreman." 


THE 

ALCOHOLIC 
WARD 


WRECKS  of  manhood,  search  your  sodden  remembrance : 
Tell  the  City, 

(Alas  the  thoughtless  City!)  how  you  came  hither. 
Death's  industrious,  accurate,  skilful  Foreman." 
Vainly  up  and  down  the  City  we  sought  her, 
Till  she  called  us  into  the  dingy  gin-shop. 
There  she  dwells,  unkempt,  forlorn,  degraded, 

Where  the  City  - 
(Alas,  the  blind,  blind  city!)  has  lodged  and  left  her." 


THE 

NAMELESS 
WARD 


WHENCE  came  you,  O  sad,  O  strange  little  children? 
(Listen,  Mothers  and  Fathers!) 
"A  sick  and  shuddering  woman  led  us  hither, 
Turning  away  her  face  and  weeping  for  pity. 
All  in  vain,  in  frenzy  of  fear,  our  mothers 
Strove  to  loose  from  her  soiled  and  tattered  garments 

The  clutch  of  our  baby  fingers. 
She  herself,  the  friendless,  shelterless  woman, 
Sought  in  pity,  and  all  in  vain,  to  leave  us. 
Where  she  wanders,  lost  and  ruined  and  wasted, 

Little  Children 
(Listen,  Mothers!  and  Listen  Fathers!)  must  follow." 


The  Westinghouse  Strike 

"A  Matter  of  Class-Consciousness  and  not  of  Dollars-and-Cents' 

George   /<   S.   Michaelis 

"A 


PURELY  class-conscious 
strike  with  dollars-and- 
cents  bargaining  hardly  a 
factor.  It  is  not  an 
attack  on  the  companies.  It  is  di- 
rect warfare  against  the  institutions 
of  society.  The  strike  leaders  are 
idealists.  They  dream  of  a  co- 
operative commonwealth.  But  they 
limit  its  benefits  to  workers  alone. 
They  arc  trying  in  a  day  to  overturn  in- 
stitutions which  it  has  taken  centuries 
to  build  up.  The  strike,  therefore,  has 
been  hopeless  from  its  inception.  It 
cannot  win.  The  companies,  in  a  sense, 
are  not  involved.  The  strike  will  be 
beaten  by  the  organized  society  of  the 
present  day  and  by  the  financial  depres- 
sion of  this  year." 

Thus  the  writer  spoke  of  the  Turtle 
Creek  Valley  strike  against  the  West- 
inghouse Companies,  so-called,  of  the 
Pittsburgh  district.  His  auditors  were 
a  group  of  Pittsburgh  social  workers  and 
the  editor  of  THE  SCRVKY. 

The  editor  finally  said :  "That  is  an  in- 
teresting interpretation  of  the  strike. 
Why  not  write  it  out  for  THE  SURVEY." 

This  article,  therefore,  is  an  individual 
expression.  It  does  not  seek  to  express 
editorial  opinion.  Responsibility  for  its 
views  must  be  recognized  as  resting  sole- 
ly upon  the  writer. 

A  Clinical  Study 

A  director  of  one  of  the  Westinghouse 
Companies  involved  has  been  interested 
for  many  months  with  me  in  an  en- 
deavor to  work  out  some  method  of 
bringing  industrial  peace  that  shall  be 
fair  to  all  factors  involved,  including 
capital,  management,  ability,  labor,  over- 
head, consumption  and  organized  so- 
ciety as  a  unit.  He  suggested  that  this 
strike  might  afford  an  opportunity  for. 
shall  we  say,  a  "clinical  study"  of  the 
problem.  In  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
and  Manufacturing  Company  alone 
nearly  9,000  workers  were  out  and  half 
as  many  more  from  the  other  companies 
involved. 

So  I  went  to  Pittsburgh,  arriving  Fri- 
day morning,  June  26,  when  the  strike 
was  exactly  three  weeks  old,  as  the 
workers  walked  out  on  Friday,  June  5. 
Tensard  de  Wolf,  the  secretary  of  the 
•f-n'  League  of  Pittsburgh,  secured 
introductions  and  piloted  me  to  East 
Pittsburgh. 

We  first  walked  about  the  village.    N'o 

saloons   were  open.     "Closed  since  the 

strike   began."      The   strikers    say    they 

••red    thiv    and    as    Socialist    officers 

who  were  allied  with  them  control  two 


[From  /pop  to  1914  an  officer  of 
manufacturing  corporations;  now 
managing  a  selling  agency :  and 
associated  -citli  a  group  of  manu- 
facturers, business  men.  and  oth- 
ers, in  working  out  plans  for  an 
"Industrial  Peace  Mfvtmeitt."] 


boroughs  of  the  three  involved,  they  de- 
e  two-thirds,  at  least.  «^f  the  credit. 

There  was  quiet  withoof  gaiety.  The 
feeling  was  more  than  this:  it  was  som- 
ber. On  the  streets  there  was  no  note 
of  bitterness,  except  at  opening  and  clos- 
ing hours  of  work,  when  the  feeling 
against  the  "scabs"  ran  up.  Men  moved 
about  or  stood,  but  did  not  give  the  ef- 
fect of  being  loafers.  Rather  the  im- 
pression was  one  of  waiting — a  dumbed. 
it  waiting.  This  was  understood 
when  later  investigation  showed  that  the 
strike  was  called  in  emotionalism.  The 
waiting  was  a  matter  of  feeling,  not  of 
defined  intellectual  watching  for  develop- 
meir 

At  the  headquarters  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Congenial  Industrial  Union  we 
called  out  from  the  committee  room, 
I'.rirlget  Kenny,  an  active,  intense  young 
\\imian  "f  "many  years  of  shop  life." 
"There's  a  committee  meeting.  Speak 
to  Mr.  Barrett.  I'm  sorry  I  can't 
give  you  time  now."  Men  and  boys  were 
waiting,  but  there  was  less  confusion 
than  at  a  political  headquarters.  A  ner- 
vous, lithe,  white-shirted,  quick-spoken 
man  appeared  and  disappeared  saying: 
I'm  Barrett.  Sec  O'Keefe  at  the  La- 
bor Tabernacle.  He's  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee.  Some  of  these 
gentlemen  will  gladly  show  you  the 
way." 

We  walked  along  Braddock  avenue 
and  crossed  the  creek  into  the  borough 
of  Turtle  Creek  and  on  to  a  baseball 
field  where  stood  the  Labor  Tabernacle. 
It  was  a  huge,  flat,  flimsy  shed  erected 
hurriedly  a  few  weeks  before  -for  a  re- 
vival of  the  "Billy"  Sunday  type.  Not 
a  seat  was  left— 3,500  people  at  least 
were  seated,  hundreds  stood  around, 
clustered  even  against  the  outside  walls. 
opened  by  the  raising  of  horizontal  shut- 
ters. 

One  of  our  guides  brought  out  Mr. 
O'Keefe.  He  was  in  shirt  sleeves  and 
gave  the  impression  of  a  vigorous,  in- 
tense personality.  He  had  to  speak  next, 
he  explained,  luit  invited  us  to  stay. 
"The  meetings  of  this  union  arc  open  to 
all.  Wr  have  nothing  to  conceal." 

From   now   on.   with  perhaps  a   single 


exception,  names  of  leaders  will  be  omit- 
ted. There  are  two  reasons  for  this. 
In  the  first  place,  in  the  existing  state 
of  society,  including  both  employers  and 
employes,  there  will  be  less  risk  of  in- 
viting criticism  upon  the  leaders  as  in- 
dividuals from  either  "bosses"  or  union- 

In  the  second  place,  this  was  a  strike 
without  personal  advertising.  Person- 
alities were  deliberately  kept  in  the  back- 
ground. Let  not  the  significance  of  this 
be  passed  over.  The  real  leaders  of  the 
strike  were  fighting  for  an  ideal.  You 
and  I  may.  not  agree  with  them  or  we 
may.  But  in  fairness  recognize  this  fact 
— they  wanted  not  personal  aggrandize- 
ment, they  stood  for  a  cause. 

No  Special  Grievances 

The  first  and  the  abiding  impression 
was  that  this  was  a  strike  without  spe- 
cific grievances  having  been  the  cause. 
This  the  body  of  the  strikers  will  deny. 
They  do  not  distinguish  between  griev- 
ances following  a  separation,  and  those 
before  it.  John  and  Jane  have  lived  to- 
gether for  years.  Let  us  say  that  Jane 
becomes  interested  in  the  Rolutulo 
Movement  (it  does  not  exist  so  I  am 
safe  from  criticism  by  "pros"  or 
"cons"!)  Her  interest  becomes  absorp- 
tion. At  last  from  a  sense  of  duty  she 
leaves  her  husband.  Out  of  the  quiet 
years  would  come  up  many  and  many  a 
real  or  fancied  grievance  never  thought 
of  before. 

The  chief  of  the  grievances  brought 
out  were :  That  when  5,000  were  dropped 
during  the  early  part  of  the  year  300 
members  of  the  union  went,  including  30 
active  leaders;  "efficiency  systems";  and 
a  reduction  in  hours  of  work  in  order 
not  to  cut  down  the  force  further. 

Why  did  the  strikers  walk  out?  They, 
themselves,  could  not  give  clear  cut,  defi- 
nite reasons.  It  is  not  forced  humor  or 
current  jest  to  say  it  was  a  "psychologi- 
cal strike,"  for  that  is  just  what  it  was. 
Months  before,  a  little  group  of  men 
who  had  been  reading  de  Leon,  Traut- 
mann  and  others  caught  fire  from  the 
glowing  dream  of  the  "workers'  co- 
operative commonwealth"  to  be  brought 
about  by  "one  big  union." 

The  Turtle  Creek  Valley  section  was 
a  fertile  field  for  their  zeal  and  mission- 
ary work.  For  twenty  years  socialistic 
propaganda  had  been  working  there.  So- 
cialists were  gaining  numerically  until 
local  municipalities  elected  their  tickets. 
Furthermore.  nineteen  nationalities 
could  be  counted  among  the  Westing- 
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house  workers.  These  were  no  sodden 
peasants,  dumb  and  stupid.  They  were 
highly  literate.  Many  wrote  in  two 
languages.  No  plants  in  the  country  had 
a  higher  type  of  employes. 

The  only  personal  grievances  the 
leaders  may  have  had  were  unconscious. 
In  these  days  of  business  organization 
of  huge  size,  these  men  were  left  in 
the  ranks.  They  had  no  outlet  for  their 
energies  that  was  big  enough  to  use  up 
their  force.  In  simpler  days  they  would 
have  worked  into  the  ranks  of  "bosses" 
or  been  active  in  politics.  Events  prov- 
ed that  they  were  born  leaders;  untrain- 
ed, impracticable  and  not  masters  of 
men,  yet  leaders. 

The  Socialists  and  the  I.  W.  W.  were 
aware  of  this  demand  for  mental  feed- 
ing. They  poured  in  their  history  and 
their  economics.  Politics  no  longer 
teaches  the  foreigner.  This  might  have 
been  done  in  the  days  of  detailed  or- 
ganization, but  of  recent  years  no  steps 
have  been  taken.  On  other  lines  the 
welfare  work  of  the  companies  has  been 
notable. 

Swallowing  Marx  Whole 

The  companies  were  doing  their  part. 
But  organized  society  was  doing  noth- 
ing. It  was  left  to  a  part  of  society  to 
feed  the  hunger  of  these  active  brains. 
Unity  is  a  law  of  life  on  all  planes. 
"Unity"  was  the  keynote  of  these  teach- 
ings, but  it  was  a  mangled,  lopsided 
unity,  limited  to  workers  only. ,  They 
did  not  see  this.  To  them  "the  workers" 
include  all.  Marxism  was  accepted  on 
faith,  without  analysis  or  deliberate 
thinking.  "The  worker  produces  all 
wealth."  Hence  all  wealth  that  does  not 
come  to  him  is  property  of  his  of  which 
he  is  deprived. 

Organized  society  and  its  laws  pro- 
tect those  who  have  thus  deprived  the 
worker  of  wealth — therefore  organized 
society  and  its  laws  are  immoral  and  to 
be  disregarded  by  moral  men.  The  writ- 
er, as  an  individualist  in  his  own  beliefs, 
utterly  repudiates  this  doctrine.  He 
would  like  to  defend  his  position,  but  it 
is  the  views  of  the  Turtle  Creek  strikers 
that  are  being  considered,  not  his. 

A  new  ideal  was  soon  combined  with 
this  principle.  It  was  preached  by  the 
Detroit  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World. 
In  saying  what  I  am  about  to  say  I  will 
receive  criticism  from  many  an  associate. 
A  few  weeks  ago,  I  would  have  shared 
their  views.  I  still  regard  all  the  I.  W. 
W.'s  and  kindred  bodies  as  entirely 
wrong,  but  I  now  try  to  understand 
them.  Let  us  sympathize  with  their  in- 
tention and  try  to  guide  their  efforts 
to  put  it  into  effect,  and  not  rest  with  de- 
nouncing them. 

This  new  ideal  is  that,  as  labor  owns 
all,  it  is  folly  to  use  effort  to  get  a  little 
of  its  own.  What  is  needed  is  to  cement 
the  brotherhood  of  workers.  Therefore 
attack  society  piece-meal  in  order  to 
demonstrate  power  until  power  has 


grown  so  strong  that  all  industries  may 
be  taken  over.  The  dream  is  that  or- 
ganized society  will  then  peacefully  con- 
sent to  its  own  extinction  and  a  new 
structure  rise. 

An  Industrial  Union 

Trades  unions,  to  this  school,  are  sor- 
did and  cowardly.  "Capital"  itself  was 
not  more  abused  than  was  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  in  this  strike.  The 
very  organization  of  the  union  expressed 
the  protest.  No  crafts  were  recognized. 
Note  the  following  "declaration  of  prin- 
ciples of  the  Alleghany  Congenial  Indus- 
trial Union": 

"We  affirm  the  irreconcilable  dif- 
ference of  interests  between  the  em- 
ployer who  buys  labor  power  in  the 
labor  market  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  profit  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
wage-earner  who  sells  his  ability  to 
produce  wealth  to  some  employer,  in 
order  to  secure  the  necessities  of  life, 
on  the  other.  We  know  from  bitter 
experience  that  the  buyer  and  seller 
in  the  labor  market  can  never  see 
things  from  a  common  viewpoint,  as 
the  employer  always  buys  as  cheaply 
as  possible  and  we  as  wage-earners 
wish  to  sell  our  labor  power  for  the 
highest  possible  wages. 

"We  are  therefore  determined  to 
band  together  in  an  industrial  union 
which  recognizes  no  distinction  as  to 
craft,  sex,  religious  creed,  political  af- 
filiations, age  or  nationality  for  the 
purpose  of  compelling  our  common 
employers  to  give  us  every  concession 
we  can  force  from  them  by  industrial 
solidarity." 

"Drop  class  sympathy  for  a  moment," 
was  said  to  one  of  the  leaders,  "and 
read  that  declaration  as  a  member  of 
organized  society — what  does  it  mean? 
What  could  you  say  ?" 

The  man  was  honest:  "I'd  say — war 
is  declared,  I  guess  I'd  better  look  out 
for  trouble." 

Now  read  the  reply  by  the  companies, 
signed  by  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company,  Westinghouse 
Machine  Company,  Union  Switch  and 
Signal  Company  and  Pittsburgh  Meter 
Company : 

"We  submit  the  principles  for  which 
the  Westinghouse  Companies  stand 
committed : 

I.  Westinghouse    Shops    Shall    Be 
Open  Shops. 

We  stand  for  the  principle  of  an 
open  shop  in  which  Union  and  non- 
Union  men  may  work  without  molesta- 
tion or  being  forced  to  join  any  or- 
ganization. 

II.  Westinghouse     Employes     May 
or    May    Not    Be    Members    of   Any 
Organization.'    .,-• 

We  do  not  require  of  our  employes 
that  they  shall  refrain  from  .joining 
labor  organizations  any  more  than  we 
attempt  to  restrain  them  from  join- 
ing any  other  bodies,  but  we  maintain 
for  all  our  employes  the  right  to  re- 
frain from  joining  any  organization 


without  prejudice  to  their  positions,  or 
their  security,  or  their  comfort  in  our 
employ. 

III.  The  Pay  of  Skillful  and  Pro- 
ductive Westinghouse  Employes  Shall 
Not  Be  Regulated  by  the  Pay  of  the 
Inefficient   and   Less    Productive. 

We  pay  wages  and  maintain  shop 
conditions  which  compare  favorably 
with  other  manufacturers  in  our  in- 
dustries. 

By  this  means  and  by  the  added  in- 
ducement of  steady  employment,  we 
endeavor  to  attract  the  best  workmen. 

In  order  to  compete  with  other 
firms,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  we 
must  introduce  all  of  the  agencies  by 
which  the  best  efficiency  is  obtained. 

We  reserve  the  right  to  determine 
the  compensation  of  our  employes  on 
the  basis  of  the  service  they  perform 
for  us  as  well  as  by  the  day  rate 
which  measures  only  the  time  spent  in 
our  works. 

IV.  Every    Westinghouse    Employe 
Has  the  Right    of    Conference    With 
the  Management. 

We  receive  any  one  employe  or  any 
number  of  employes  from  any  depart- 
ment, or  any  properly  chosen  commit- 
tee whose  selection  shall  be  truly  rep- 
resentative from  any  department  or 
of  the  whole  body  of  our  employes. 

V.  Every       Westinghouse      Shop 
Shall    Be    Safe,    Sanitary    and    Com- 
fortable, and  All  Suggestions  of  Em- 
ployes for  Improvement  in  Shop  Con- 
ditions Are  Welcomed  by  the  Man- 
agement. 

We  seek  to  maintain  the  best  stand- 
ard of  sanitary  and  working  condi- 
tions in  our  factories  as  we  believe 
that  to  provide  as  good  surroundings 
as  the  character  of  our  operations 
permit  is  the  best  guarantee  we  have 
of  obtaining  and  holding  the  best  class 
of  employes." 

If  space  permitted  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  go  into  the  details  of  the  dis- 
cussions with  the  leaders.  One  point 
deserves  to  be  noted.  In  their  intellec- 
tual interest  they  followed  me  closely, 
although  I  was  propounding  views  in  op- 
position to  their  own.  We  met  in  sym- 
pathy. I  had  been  touched  by  the  women 
and  children  at  the  mass  meetings  and 
their  endurance  of  suffering.  I  felt  that 
the  nature  of  the  strike  was  such  that 
organized  society,  of  which  Mr.  Herr, 
the  labor  leaders  and  myself  were  all 
components,  could  not  give  in  in  one 
single  particular. 

Talking  It  Over 

The  strike  had  challenged  the  world. 
Furthermore,  my  own  knowledge  of  la- 
bor conditions  this  year  enabled  me  to 
know  that  men  are  everywhere  seeking 
work  and  that  it  was  only  a  question 
of  time  when  the  works  would  be  filled 
and  the  strikers  still  out  would  be  suf- 
fering. Only  suffering  could  come  from 
the  strike's  prolongation. 

It  was  remarkable  that  I  was  permit- 
ted to  talk  so  frankly.  Think  of  the  fact 
that  "Bill"  Trautmann,  himself,  was  re- 
cently assaulted  and  nearly  killed  after 
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criticising  a  branch  of  the  I.  VV.  W. 
But  the  reception  given  my  "peace  prop- 
aganda" is  an  illustration,  that  to  me  is 
notable,  that  this  was  no  ordinary  strike. 
Unconsciously  the  strikers  were  feeling 
their  way.  The  quietness  I  had  noted 
that  first  night  was  characteristic.  The 
workers  were  thinking,  thinking,  think- 
ing. They  were  not  used  to  thinking 
and  the  effort  stilled  them.  This  is  in 
seeming  contradiction  to  my  statement 
that  the  strike  was  emotional  and  that 
the  strikers  were  not  illiterate.  But 
the  contradiction  is  only  in  terms.  The 
strikers  were  not  reasoning — had  they 
reasoned  there  would  have  been  no 
strike.  The  facts  would  have  been  rec- 
ognized and  "1914"  would  have  punc- 
tured the  bubble  at  the  very  start. 

Vested  Rights  in  Jobs 

The  strikers  thought — most  labor  men 
think— that  all  property  by  rights  was 
theirs  as  a  class,  and  that  as  individuals, 
each  had  a  property  right  in  his  job. 
They  merely  took  the  typical  property 
owner's  attitude  when  they  objected  to 
"scabs"  and  "strike-breakers"  being  em- 
ployed on  the  jobs  they  had  left 

Before  I  went  to  Turtle  Creek  Valley 
I  had  believed  the  hatred  of  the  "scab" 
was  the  old  caste  feeling,  similar  to 
the  clubmen's  feeling  regarding  cheat- 
ing at  cards.  I  now  believe  it  is  the 
result  of  thinking  over  the  economic 
teaching  of  the  Socialists,  which  is  the 
only  teaching  that  American  workers 
have  received  for  twenty  years. 

The  Allegheny  Congenial  Industrial 
Union — as  the  local  organization  was 
called — denounced  the  school  system 
from  the  platform  as  it  did  the  legis- 
latures and  courts,  in  common  with 
trade  unions  and  all  other  agencies  of 
existing  society.  It  need  not  have ! 

All  that  our  schools  are  doing  is  to 
fit  pupils  more  easily  to  take  in  and 
accept  the  Socialist  or  I.  W.  W.  doc- 
trines with  their  attractive  phrases. 

This  will  explain  some  of  the  state- 
ments and  demands  that  were  so  ob- 
viously wrong  as  to  be  pathetic.  Munici- 
pal authorities  made  official  demands 
that  "gunmen"  or  company  watchmen  be 
removed.  Yet  the  union  had  men  of- 
ficially on  duty  in  the  Labor  Tabernacle 
to  keep  out  disorderly  persons  and  to 
prevent  fire.  This  was  all  that  the  com- 
panies were  doing.  Not  once  did  the 
companies  take  the  aggressive. 

The  deputy  sheriffs  were  "ordered" 
out  in  ignorance  of  the  law  and  of  the 
fact  that  Allegheny  county  only  this 
year  had  finished  paying  for  the  mil- 
lions of  damage  done  by  the  rioting  in 
1877.  When  the  State  Constabulary 
were  called  in  by  the  sheriff,  rage  ran 
high,  but  the  men  felt  helpless.  To 
the  onlooker  it  seems  ominous  that  this 
splendid  body  of  soldierly  young  men, 
truly  comparable  to  the  Northwest 
;nted  Police  of  Canada,  should  be  so 


hated. 

After  three  weeks  and  more  of  re- 
markable restraint,  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, June  29,  there  was  trouble.  The 
"pure  democracy"  of  the  union  was 
yielding  to  the  discontented  and  radical 
element,  and  on  Sunday  4he  leaders 
were  forced  to  consent  to  a  picketing 
that  should  keep  out  everyone — fore- 
men, clerks  and  firemen,  previously  al- 
lowed in  unmolested.  "There  was  no 
violence — we  didn't  kill  anyone"  said 
one  of  the  leaders  in  perfect  simplicity. 
Said  another,  "We  have  picked  up  peo- 
ple, carried  them  through  the  crowd  and 
sent  them  home."  Would  you  think 
it  "violent"  to  be  seized  by  a  number  of 
excited  men ;  dragged,  kicked,  carried 
and  stepped-on  through  a  pressing 
crowd;  spit  upon  and  kicked  on  your 
way? 

Congressmen  and  courts  had  been 
quoted  at  mass  meetings  to  prove  pick- 
eting "legal".  In  Washington  it  is 
called  "peaceful  picketing."  In  Turtle 
Creek  picketing  is  "keeping  men  from 
going  to  work"  and  "peaceful"  picket- 
ing is  not  killing  them.  This  will  be 
denied,  but  a  hundred  statements  proved 
it.  You  and  I  may  call  the  killing  of  a 
scab  "murder",  but  to  the  modern,  class- 
conscious  workman  it  is  no  different 
from  the  "justifiable  homicide",  of  the 
law  when  you  kill  a  burglar  in  the  act 
of  entering  your  house. 

That  is  why  the  Turtle  Creek  Valley 
paid  no  attention  to  the  killing  of  non- 
union men  in  Colorado,  but  waked  to 
frenzy  over  the  "Ludlow  episode"  in 
which  the  women  and  children,  smother- 
ed to  death  in  the  tiny  cavern  in  which 
they  were  placed  and  sealed,  became 
"victims  of  Rockefeller" — "martyred  by 
Capital."  Pathetic  reasoning,  childish 
reasoning — true;  but  it  is  the  reasoning 
of  a  growing  number  of  American  citi- 
zens. They  not  only  vote — they  believe 
that  they  have  a  moral  and  a  legal  right 
to  kill  in  defense  of  their  jobs.  When 
the  State  Constabulary's  quiet  and  ter- 
rible efficiency  prevents  this,  they  be- 
come "Cossacks"  and  are  hated. 

Mounted  Law  and  Order 

Never  was  I  so  thrilled  by  a  marvel- 
ous demonstration  that  to  preserve 
peace,  the  law  must  be  enforced,  as  I 
was  when  I  saw  three  "troopers"  in 
dark  gray,  idling  on  the  covered  bridge, 
while  people  filed  in  and  out  of  the  works 
where  the  day  before  thousands  had 
stormed  unawed  by  the  deputy  sheriffs. 
Why  does  not  organized  society  in  Penn- 
sylvania see  that  the  people  of  all 
classes  look  at  these  troopers  as  they 
are — the  embodiment,  the  manifestation 
of  law  and  order,  and  not  as  individual 
villains? 

"Why  not !"  I  can  answer  that  ques- 
tion— for  the  same  reason  I  thought 
"Bill"  Trautmann  .1  "red"  and  a  "villain" 
before  I  met  him.  They  don't  know 


the  facts.  If  nothing  else  came  out  of 
my  trip  I  should  regard  my  knowing 
him  as  worth  while.  I  still  regard  Mr. 
Trautmann  as  entirely  wrong  in  his 
plans  and  policies,  but  we  are  both  work- 
ing for  humanity,  brotherhood,  unity — 
call  it  what  you  will — only  we  approach 
it  in  different  ways. 

I  agree  with  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  tiiat 
"there  is  no  indication  in  twenty  thou- 
sand years  of  recorded  history  tha*  there 
has  been  any  change  in  human  nature." 
Trautmann  believes  a  new  type  has 
sprung  into  existence.  He  believes  that 
in  twenty  years  the  civilization  of 
twenty  centuries  can  be  changed  and 
all  its  institutions  overthrown.  Traut- 
mann may  be  right  or  wrong,  but  I  do 
know  this,  that  organized  society  is  do- 
ing nothing  to  assist  him  in  reaching  a 
'right  decision.  He  wants  to  DC  right, 
but  nothing  is  done  to  help  him. 

The  Turtle  Creek  Valley  strike  is 
over.  It  was  beaten,  as  it  had  to  be 
beaten,  things  being  as  they  are.  E.  M. 
Herr,  the  quiet,  firm,  fatherly,  sympa- 
thetic employer  has  taken  personal 
charge  of  the  human  relations  with  his 
force.  Lied  about  and  misrepresented 
by  the  newspapers,  he  never  wavered. 
But  he  could  not  take  back  the  leaders 
first  dropped — before  the  strike.  This 
was  impossible.  I  told  these  leaders  so 
myself  and  pointed  out  the  reasons  for 
his  position.  Thty  acquiesced. 

An  "A  B  C"  Needed 

What  I  ask  of  organized  society  is 
this:  Should  men  like  Trautmann, 
O'Keefe,  Hartsorn,  Bradley,  Harrison, 
and  a  score  of  others,  be  forced  to  be 
enemies  of  society  as  it  exists,  or  shall 
we  meet  them  face  to  face  and  talk 
things  out? 

I  still  hear  the  pathetic  cry:  "If  only 
the  employers  had  sat  down  with  us  and 
explained  things,  this  strike  would  never 
have  come  about,"  of  one  of  the  ablest 
leaders,  and  one  of  the  most  "danger- 
ous" at  that. 

I  wish  THE  SURVEY'S  readers  could 
have  seen  the  wonderful  organization 
for  disseminating  news  and  information; 
the  brotherhood  of  nationalities  so  per- 
fect that  Austrian  and  Servian  brushed 
aside  the  killing  of  the  archduke  with 
"nothing  shall  separate  the  workers;" 
and  finally  the  trial  of  the  "pure  de- 
mocracy" principle,  with  its  repudiation 
of  conservatism  and  reasoning  and  its 
yielding  to  emotion  and  impulse. 

The  Turtle  Creek  Valley  strike  was 
more  than  "laboratory  experimentation". 
Many  a  scheme  was  given  "a  practical 
working  test".  But  what  is  most  import- 
ant is:  Is  peace  possible  so  long  as  the 
separation  of  classes  be  accepted  as  ine- 
vitable and  be  encouraged — as  it  is  by  us 
all — some  by  indifference,  others  in  ig- 
norance, others  in  sympathy,  and  by 
others  through  popular  propagandas  of 
all  kinds? 


Beauty  for  Ashes 


Albion  Fellows  Bacon 


Chapter  X— Victory  for  the  People 


ACROSS  the  state  of  Indiana  we 
went  in  October  to  beautiful 
Fort  Wayne.  Through  woods 
that  were  aflame  with  scarlet 
and  crimson  we  passed,  through  orchards 
hung  with  rubies.  The  russet  fields  on 
either  side  were  heaped  with  gold  where 
piles  of  pumpkins  lay.  And  there  among 
them  stood  shocks  of  corn  like  folded 
palms  upraised,  praising  the  God  of 
Plenty.  All  day  we  rode  in  a  trail  of 
glory  that  lifted  from  my  heart  for  a 
time  the  shadow  of  the  cities  where  the 
little"  children  live.  It  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  laying  that  shadow  upon  other 
hearts  that  I  was  going  to  Fort  Wayne, 
to  make  a  final  appeal  for  help  to  the 
State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  be- 
fore the  Legislature  met. 

The  city  was  on  a  holiday  to  greet 
the  brilliant  gathering  of  women  who 
came  from  all  corners  of  the  state.  Every 
form  of  intellectual  and  social  entertain- 
ment was  provided,  and  all  prepared  to 
make  the  most  of  every  happy  moment. 
But  how  could  one  dance  with  a  ball  and 
chain  fastened  to  one's  ankle?  The  re- 
sponsibilty  of  that  last  chance  of  appeal 
weighed  me  down  in  just  that  fashion. 
I  felt  that  every  woman  there  had  to 
know  and  to  care  about  the  "homes"  in 
our  slums. 

At  other  times,  in  free  moments,  I 
should  have  found  their  talk  on  music, 
literature  and  art  most  interesting,  but 
now  it  fell  upon  me  like  a  shower  of 
rose  leaves.  Even  the  great  movements 
of  the  clubs,  to  which  I  had  always  given 
earnest  thought,  failed  to  hold  me.  "But 
these  things  will  keep;  they  don't  re- 
quire legislation,  and  you  can  always  do 
them,"  I  pleaded.  "The  Legislature  meets 
in  a  few  months,  and  if  we  fail  to  pass 
a  tenement  law  now,  we  may  never  get 
it." 

Clubs  Give  Support 

Dear  Mrs.  McWhirter!  I  shall  al- 
ways love  her  for  the  way  she  under- 
stood. "This  is  our  one  big  fight  for 
this  year,"  she  declared,  and,  as  presi- 
dent, threw  all  her  strength  and  influence 
into  it,  arranging  that  The  Homes  of 
Indiana  should  have  some  place  on  all 
programs  where  she  appeared.  All  the 
leaders  of  the  federation  were  most  gen- 
erous in  regard  to  this  movement.  A 
number  of  them  even  wanted  to  pass 
resolutions  condemning  by  name  the  men 
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who  were  responsible  for  our  defeat  in 
1911. 

"But  wait,  and  let  us  see  what  hap- 
pens," I  said.  "I  believe  some  of  them 
will  change  their  minds.  They  will  real- 
ize how  badly  housing  reform  is  needed, 
and  will  be  convinced  that  the  bill  is 
fair." 

Gaining  Recruits 

October  was  the  end  of  the  federation 
year,  and  chairmen  of  committees  were 
laying  down  their  tasks  for  others  to 
take  up.  But  my  work  lapped  on  around 
the  year.  I  should  still  be  on  that  race 
course  in  March.  No  rest  till  then.  This 
was  only  a  breathing  space.  I  drew  some 
big  deep  breaths  in  the  home  of  the 
Guldin's,  who  entertained  me,  for  their 
views  were  as  generous  and  roomy  as 
their  grounds.  People  who  live  in  a 
park  and  give  gardens  and  playgrounds 
to  their  city  can  be  expected  to  put  a 
high  estimate  on  sunlight  and  air,  space, 
outlook  and  beauty.  But  not  all  of  these, 
having  set  their  hearts  on  such  things, 
are  willing  to  turn  back  to  the  consider- 
ation of  slums,  with  their  filth  and  ugli- 
ness. The  Guldin's,  however,  did  con- 
sider these  things ;  and,  to  crown  all,  Mrs. 
Guldin,  who  was  a  national  authority 
on  home  economics,  agreed  with  me  that 
housing  reform  was  a  vital  and  funda- 
mental part  thereof.  With  her  charac- 
teristic energy  she  took  up  the  housing 
work  of  her  city,  and  joined  in  the  state 
movement. 

This  visit  gave  me  a  coveted  oppor- 
tunity to  call  upon  the  dear  old  mother 
of  one  of  our  legislators.  She  was  a 
noble  lady,  widely  known  for  her  good 
works,  and  I  was  delighted  to  find  that 
she  regarded  the  needs  of  the  poor  just 
as  I  did,  and  promised  to  do  all  she 
could  for  the  tenement  bill. 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  how,  through 
the  months  previous  to  this  meeting,  sen- 
timent had  grown  for  the  housing  move- 
ment, through  interest  of  the  federation 
women.  Such  was  the  character  of  these 
women  that  their  endorsement  made 
housing  reform  not  only  popular  but 
fashionable  all  over  Indiana.  In  Misha- 
\\aka,  Indianapolis',  and  other  cities,  the 
women's  club  numbered  several  hun- 
dred; in  many  towns  it  numbered  50  or 
75.  Some  towns  had  a  dozen  or  more 
clubs,  and  these  were  all  political  fac- 
tors of  decided  importance.  Not  only 
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were  the  members'  husbands  men  of 
prominence,  but  the  women  themselves 
were  influential  in  their  communities. 

One  shrinks  from  making  use  of  one's 
friendships,  or  from  making  political 
capital  of  honors  graciously  bestowed ; 
but  inasmuch  as  they  were  given  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  our  cause,  it  is  only 
fair  to  acknowledge  how  well  they 
served  that  cause. 

First  State  Housing  Association 

During  this  time  another  organization 
had  been  formed,  that  took  in  the  men 
who  wanted  to  help  with  the  housing 
movement,  as  well  as  the  women.  It 
was  the  Indiana  Housing  Association, 
the  first  state  association  for  that  work 
in  the  country.  Alexander  Johnson  came 
from  his  country  place  in  Angola  to 
preside  at  the  organizing,  and  we  put 
him  at  the  head  of  our  advisory  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Cox,  of  course,  was  elected 
president,  and  I  was  made  secretary, 
thereby  acquiring  official  responsibility 
for  the  work  we  had  been  doing  hitherto. 

Just  to  look  at  the  printed  list  of  our 
officers  and  committees  gives  me  cour- 
age. Among  them  are  Judge  Howard, 
Hon.  William  L.  Taylor,  Dr.  Hurty,  and 
Ames  W.  Butler.  We  have  Dr.  U.  G. 
Weatherly,  of  our  Indiana  L'niversity, 
who  took  a  class  of  students  over  to  In- 
dianapolis and  directed  a  housing  survey 
of  three  districts  of  the  city.  In  his 
classes  it  is  safe  to  say  there  are  no  fu- 
ture slum  landlords.  We  have  too,  some 
of  our  leading  club  women,  some  archi- 
tects, and  one  of  the  largest  real  estate 
men  in  Indiana. 

We  had  all  of  our  charities  secretaries 
in  the  association  at  the  start.  As  "pov- 
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erty  doctors"  they  were ,  indispensable, 
for  they  knew  more  of  the  actual  needs 
•he  poor  than  any  one  else.  Some 
of  them  were  located  in  towns  where 
the  poor  were  regarded  much  as  a  coi- 
of  lepers  would  be.  The  public  gave 
the  secretary  their  money  at  the  end  of 
a  long  pole,  and  it  was  understood  that 
the  secretary  was  paid  to  do  all  the  vis- 
iting of  the  dirty,  smelly  places,  and  to 
.  the  town  from  the  heartaches  that 
a  sight  of  misery  gives ! 

N'o  wonder  some  of  the  secretaries 
have  such  big  sad  eyes.  But  how  cour- 
ageous they  are !  One  of  them.  Rhoda 
Welding,  has  been  a  constant  wonder  to 
me,  for  she  has  braved  even  thugs  and 
gunmen,  and  never  hesitates  to  call  out 
in  her  talks  the  names  of  the  landlords 
who  own  the  most  disreputable  old  traps. 

As  we  had  no  funds  to  help  in  our 
housing  campaign,  we  could  get  surveys, 
etc.,  only  by  voluntary  service,  and  this 
the  secretaries  gave  most  gladly. 

Elements  of  Strength 

Counting  up  the  elements  of  our 
strength,  I  return  to  the  State  Board 
of  Health.  Since  our  defeat  in  1911. 
they  had  used  every  opportunity  to  fur- 
ther housing  reform.  The  subject  was 
introduced  into  health  institutes,  and  I 
was  asked  to  speak  at  a  number  through- 
out the  state.  Dr.  Hurty  also  asked  me  to 
address  the  health  officers  of  the  state, 
in  convention,  and  they  passed  a  reso- 
lution asking  the  Legislature  to  enact  a 
tenement  law.  After  speaking  to  the 
state  Association  of  Trained  Nurses, 
who  prepared  a  similar  resolution,  I  felt 
that  every  power  for  health  was  aligned 
with  us.  Finally,  at  a  full  session  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  I  was  given  a 
most  cordial  hearing,  and  they  offered 
to  help  in  every  way  possible.  The  most 
valuable  result  was  a  bulletin  showing 
the  relation  of  tuberculosis  to  housing, 
which  they  had  printed,  and  laid  on  the 
desk  of  every  member  of  the  Legislature. 

One  strong  and  decisive  move,  that 
enlisted  the  churches  of  the  state,  was 
the  plan  for  a  Housing  Sunday  all  over 
Indiana.  We  arranged  the  details 
through  the  charities  organizations, 
sending  through  them  letters  to  every 
minister  in  their  towns,  asking  that  one 
service  of  a  certain  Sunday  be  given 
to  the  consideration  of  conditions  of 
the  poor  in  their  city.  Each  minister 
received  a  brief  statement  of  our  hous- 
ing problem,  also  a  sermonette  to  use  if 
desired. 

I  saw  newspaper  reports  of  some  of 
the  sermons,  and  they  were  the  sort  that 
<-hntilrl  <tir  men's  souls.  It  was  surpris- 
ing what  texts  were  found,  ranging  from 
the  question  of  Cain,  "Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?"  on  through  all  the  books  of 
the  Bible.  A  striking  text  was  taken 
from  Deuteronomy:  "When  thou  build- 
i  new  house,  then  thou  shalt  make 
ittlement  for  thy  roof,  that  thou 
bring  not  Wood  upon  thine  house,  if  any 


man  fall  from  thence." 

I  should  like  to  know  what  penalties 
Moses  would  have  prescribed  for  those 
who  bring  "blood  upon  their  house"  by 
omitting  fire-escapes. 

From  time  to  time  a  number  of  pul- 
pits of  the  state  had  been  opened  to  me. 
I  had  spoken  in  Jewish  temples  and 
churches  of  every  denomination.  Most 
distinctly  I  remember  giving  a  "sermon" 
in  Indianapolis  at  the  time  of  the  chari- 
ties conference  when,  as  was  customary, 
the  conference  speakers  filled  the  pul- 
pits of  the  city.  It  was  published  after- 
ward in  THE  SURVEY.'  "Follow  Me," 
was  the  text,  and  I  tried  to  show  how, 
if  we  follow  Christ  all  the  way,  we  must 
go  among  the  homes  of  the  wretched  and 
needy  as  he  did.  As  simply  and  plainly 
as  possible  I  told  the  story  of  the  poor 
in  Indiana,  and  made  an  appeal  for  help 
in  the  name  of  Christ 

Enlisting  a  Senator 

There  were  many  of  my  friends  in 
the  church  that  day  besides  those  who 
belonged  to  the  congregation.  Among 
them  was  one  who  sat  near  enough  for 
me  to  notice  his  close  interest  in  the 
story.  Long  afterwards  he  said  to  me, 
"I  made  up  my  mind,  sitting  there  in 
church,  that  I  would  run  for  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  housing  fight." 

It  was  Senator  Charles  B.  Clarke.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  1913, 
and  made  the  tenement  bill  his  chief 
charge,  working  for  it  with  untiring 
energy. 

He  was  one  of  the  strongest  Demo- 
crats in  the  Senate,  and  that  party  had 
an  overwhelming  majority.  His  political 
strength  was  a  most  valuable  asset,  but 
it  was  the  spirit  with  which  he  went 
into  the  fight  that  made  his  leadership 
invincible.  Senator  Garke  is  a  man  of 
splendid  physique  and  indomitable  cour- 
age. My  last  fear  of  the  "big  dog" 
vanished  when  I  looked  at  his  broad 
shoulders  and  towering  height.  The  test 
of  his  efficiency,  however,  was  in  the 
finer  matters  of  difficult  diplomacy,  and 
the  use  of  a  keen  wit.  The  latter  was 
ready  for  all  occasions,  as  we  found  at 
our  social  gatherings  in  his  home.  I 
remember  one  dinner  party  there,  at 
which  we  were  comparing  our  Irish  an- 
cestry—he was  from  the  Clarigs  of 
County  Kerry.  One  of  the  guests  of 
different  blood  listened  with  passive  in- 
terest. "Well,  I  always  defend  the 
Irish,"  she  said.  "They  don't  need  it," 
flashed  Senator  Clarke. 

Making  Sacrifices 

It  was  later  in  the  session  that  I  found 
how  much  of  a  sacrifice  he  had  made 
in  entering  the  Legislature.  It  was  not 
only  that  a  heavy  and  exacting  law  prac- 
tice had  to  be  laid  aside,  but  certain 
interests  were  entirely  forfeited. 

In  the  same  spirit  the  Coxes  had  kept 
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from  me  the  fact  that  the  tenement  law 
of  1909  directly  affected  some  of  their 
property.  I  mention  these  instances  to 
show  what  pure  and  exalted  motives  ac- 
tuate some  men  in  our  assemblies,  de- 
spite the  sneers  that  are  often  flung  at 
legislatures. 

The  autumn  passed  and  the  winter 
closed  about  me  like  an  iron  tower,  bring- 
ing the  day  of  doom  steadily  nearer. 
Instead  of  lessening  anxiety,  my  experi- 
ences increased  it,  for  I  knew  so  much 
better  with  what  I  had  to  contend.  More- 
over, I  was  growing  sensitive  about  the 
"spot-light."  My  first  campaign  had 
been,  as  before  said,  like  going  into  a 
burning  house  to  rescue  a  child.  But 
to  go  into  a  second  fire  to  rescue  the 
same  child  was,  I  had  felt  in  1911,  more 
spectacular  than  was  pleasant.  And  now 
to  go  the  third  time  into  the  flames  to 
save  that  identical  child,  seemed  just 
too  much  like  a  vaudeville  "stunt!" 

It  was  almost  more  than  I  could  bear. 
At  the  thought  of  that  last  public  ordeal, 
that  horrible  night  of  my  defeat,  I  felt 
in  my  heart  that  I  would  rather  walk 
over  coals. of  fire  than  to  go  through 
the  experience  again — if  it  would  have 
done  the  work.  But  it  wouldn't.  There 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  shut  my  ears, 
eyes,  and  my  very  soul  to  all  the  things 
that  hurt,  to  set  my  teeth  and  go  back 
again. 

But  before  going  back  I  was  deter- 
mined to  lay  siege  to  every  good  power 
that  could  be  expected  to  stand  for  the 
welfare  of  the  state,  in  opposition  to 
M-ltish  interest.  Beginning  with  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  lieutenant  governor.  I 
went  on  down  the  list,  sending  a  per- 
sonal letter  with  data  of  the  housing 
conditions  in  Indiana.  To  each  member 
of  the  Legislature  went  the  same  data, 
with  literature  showing  how  health  and 
morals  were  endangered  by  bad  housing, 
and  a  letter  that  made  a  direct  appeal. 

This  time  we  had  the  help  of  promi- 
nent men  all  over  the  state,  who  were  in 
our  housing  association.  We  had  men 
of  all  parties,  and  women  of  all  beliefs. 
It  was  a  kind  of  sublimated  politics, 
made  up  of  the  best  elements,  all  mingled 
in  one.  Sometimes  I  was  a  bit  anxious, 
as,  for  instance,  when  two  good  friends 
of  different  parties  tried  for  the  same 
office.  No  one  could  tempt  me  to  par- 
tisanship. I  had  only  one  answer  to 
those  who  said: 

"Wait  until  the  Progressives  are  in 
power  and  we'll  pass  a  tenement  law." 

"Wait  until  the  Socialists  are  in  power 
and  we'll  pass  a  tenement  law." 

"Wait  until  the  suffragists  are  in 
power  and  we'll  pass  a  tenement  law." 

It  was,  "I  can't  wait.  We  will  get 
our  law  first." 

Interviewing  Mr.  Taggart 

There  was  only  one  of  the  political 
leaders  whom  I  had  never  met,  and 
when  both  Republicans  and  Democrats 
asked,  "Haven't  you  seen  Mr.  Taggart 
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yet?"  I  realized  how  important  a  man 
he  was. 

"You'd  better  drop  everything  and  see 
him,"  said  my  husband.  And  he  arrang- 
ed a  brief  interview  for  me. 

It  was  brief,  indeed,  lasting  only  ten 
minutes,  and  they  were  interrupted  by 
many  people  on  many  errands.  But  I 
found  that  Mr.  Taggart  didn't  need  any 
arguments  or  any  explanations,  for  he 
knew  .the  whole  history  of  the  tenement 
law,  the  law  itself,  section  by  section, 
the  reasons  for  each,  the  conditions  of 
the  poor,  and  everything  that  I  was  pre- 
pared to  tell  him. 

I  think  I  must  have  sat  with  mouth 
and  eyes  wide  open,  as  he  took  up  my 
own  story  and  went  on  with  it.  I  was 
dumbfounded,  for  I  had  never  met  any- 
one before,  not  an  expert,  who  understood 
the  whole  subject,  without  any  explana- 
tion. He  spoke  with  definite  knowledge 
and  with  kindling  anger,  of  some  tene- 
ment conditions  he  had  seen.  I  hardly 
knew  where  to  begin  again,  when  he 
stopped. 

"And  so  we  are  asking  for  this  law," 
I  said. 

"Who  is  'we'?"  he  demanded,  with  a 
searching  look. 

I  was  glad  to  have  the  names  of  the 
officers  and  committees  of  the  Indiana 
Housing  Association  to  lay  before  him. 

"And  the  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  and  the  charity  organizations" — 

"But  you  are  the  'Mother  of  the  Tene- 
ment Law,'  are  you  not?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  I  admitted,  feeling  very  small 
and  unreasonably  shy.  Then  I  plucked 
up  my  courage.  "I'm  not  asking  you  to 
put  this  bill  through,  but  only  to  help 
us  to  get  a  fair  fight,"  I  said;  "I'm  not 
appealing  to  you  as  a  politician  but  as 
a  man,  for  the  sake  of  your  state,  and 
of  the  poor,  and  the  working  people — 
and  the  children." 

"I  can't  say  what  we  shall  be  able  to 
do,"  he  said,  very  cordially  and  kindly, 
"but  I  will  help  you  all  I  can, — and  that 
is  something  I  very  seldom  say,"  he 
added. 

I  went  away  with  a  light  heart,  with 
absolute  confidence  in  his  word,  a  confi- 
dence that  he  honored  under  the  sever- 
est stress  of  opposition.  And  I  never 
asked  any  one  else  to  approach  him. 

We  had  taken  it  for  granted,  and  it 


FROM  HOVELS  TO  PALACES — 

seemed  only  fair,  that  we  should  adhere 
to  the  bill  of  1911,  to  which  we  had 
agreed  after  so  much  discussion,  al- 
though we  should  have  liked  to  intro- 
duce Mr.  Veiller's  model  law,  as  it  stood. 

But  one  morning  I  was  surprised  to 
receive  a  letter  from  one  whom  we 
counted  a  supporter  of  the  cause,  in 
which  he  stated  some  views  of  his  own 
and  of  one  of  the  architects  about  the 
bill  that  fairly  took  me  off  my  feet. 
The  letter  urged  objections  to  the  bill, 
and  suggested  vital  changes  that,  if  made, 
would  have  left  a  bill  not  worth  fighting 
for. 

There  was  no  reason  for  me  to  be 
alarmed,  but  fear  outruns  reason.  Just 
as  an  apparition  will  make  one's  hair 
rise  who  does  not  believe  in  ghosts,  even 
the  shadow  of  a  danger  that  I  should . 
have  known  was  imaginary,  gave  me  an 
actual  chill  and  a  veritable  fever,  with  a 
feeling  about  the  limbs  as  of  having 
run  a  long  distance.  For  half  a  day  I 
was  sick  in  bed.  Then  I  crept  down 
stairs,  and  called  up  Mr.  Cox  by  long 
distance,  and  told  him  all  about  it. 

"Don't  be  alarmed,"  he  said.  "There's 
no  danger." 

And  such  was  my  faith  in  his  judg- 
ment, as  well  as  in  his  ability,  that  I 
ceased  to  fear.  Then  the  reaction  set 
in,  and  the  ebbing  tide  of  strength  and 
courage  swept  back  in  a  flood  that  left 
me  at  the  fighting  point.  It  is  a  good 
thing  for  timid  people  to  get  a  scare 
once  in  a  while.  It  always  leaves  me 
stimulated  and  more  determined  than 
ever.  In  this  case  we  found  that  there 
was  only  some  misunderstanding,  and 
we  reached  a  friendly  agreement  with- 
out trouble. 

Back  to  the  Senate 

Days  passed,  and  the  day  came  when 
I  had  to  go  once  more  to  the  Legislature. 

"Mother  hates  to  leave  you  again,  but 
you  understand  how  it  is,"  I  said  to  the 
children. 

"Yes,  we  understand,  and  we  want  you 
to  get  that  bill  through,"  they  replied. 

"You  get  it  passed,  and  when  I  grow- 
up  I'll  see  that  it's  enforced,"  said,  my 
little  son. 

"Yes,  and  so  will  I,"  echoed  his  sister, 
valiantly. 

Now,  once  again  the  surging  crowds. 


the  thronged  corridors  of  the  State 
House  !  Once  more,  "Pibroch  of  Dhonil 
Dhu,  Knell  for  the  onset !"  Mr.  Cox 
advised  that  we  begin  in  the  Senate  this 
time,  so  there  we  had  our  bill  introduced, 
and,  to  our  great  relief,  it  sped  smoothly 
and  merrily  on  its  course.  No  one  could 
have  been  more  courteous  than  our  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor  O'Neall.  No  one  could 
have  made  things  pleasanter  than  did 
Senator  Curtis,  the  majority  leader. 
Hitherto  we  had  had  to  use  our  entire 
forces  to  drum,  drum,  and  poll,  poll ; 
but  now,  thanks  to  Senator  Clarke's 
thorough  work,  that  was  not  necessary. 

On  "ringing  grooves"  the  bill  went 
spinning  along,  and  all  the  jangling  of 
opposing  forces  only  lent  excitement  and 
zest.  Not  only  were  old  friends  back  in 
the  Senate,  but  a  number  of  them  who 
had  strongly  opposed  us  before,  now 
seemed  to  realize  that  the  time  was  ripe 
for  housing  reform.  Many  elements 
conspired  to  aid  us,  and  many  voices 
mingled  in  the  harmonious  chorus  of 
friendly  interest. 

Another  chorus,  like  an  angelus  echo, 
a  far-off  chorus  of  women's  voices 
sounded  through  the  pauses  of  our  battle 
hymn. 

It  was  the  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs ! 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature said,  that  session :  "The  men 
elected  us,  and  as  soon  as  we  get  here, 
the  women  tell  us  how  to  vote." 

It  has  been  called  "a  women's  session." 
as  it  really  was,  in  a  way.  There  were 
more  bills  for  women  than  had  ever 
been  known,  bills  for  a  teachers'  pension, 
a  mothers'  pension,  for  suffrage,  for 
shorter  hours  for  women  workers,  and 
numberless  others.  Women  were  there 
lobbying,  too,  by  the  dozen. 

"Some  of  the  men  don't  seem  to  want 
to  be  bothered,"  a  lady  lobbyist  told  me. 
I  did  notice  that  some  of  them  had  an 
unusually  hunted  look,  which  was  quite 
different  from  "that  absent,  far  away 
look"  I  have  heard  spoken  of  as  cus- 
tomarily on  the  faces  of  legislators.  I 
felt  that  with  so  many  women  wanting 
so  many  things  I  must  be  very,  very 
circumspect,  and  took  orders  from  Sena- 
tor Clarke  before  speaking  to  the  men. 
Besides,  if  they  had  expressed  an  in- 
tention of  voting  for  the  tenement  bill.. 
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that  was  enough.  I  was  surprised  after- 
wards to  find  that  several  of  the  men 
were  rather  hurt  because  we  had  not 
asked  them  to  do  something  for  us. 

"I  spoke  for  your  bill,  even  though 
none  of  you  asked  me  to,"  one  said. 
And  then  I  had  to  explain  that  as  he 
had  stood  for  housing  reform  in  1909 
and  1911  we  didn't  want  to  seem  to  doubt 
his  loyalty. 

Side  Lights 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  all  the 
slum  landlords  had  experienced  a  change 
of  heart,  and  were  willing  with  one  ac- 
cord to  take  their  teeth  out  of  the  poor. 
Until  the  millennium  comes,  we  need  not 
expect  selfishness  and  greed  to  disap- 
pear; and  until  they  do,  the  weak  will 
have  to  be  protected  by  law  against  the 
strong.  There  will  be  need  for  housing 
laws  until  the  Holy  City,  pure  and  clean, 
descends  to  earth,  and  one  cannot  imag- 
ine that  there  will  be  any  landlords  in 
it — in  that  capacity,  let  me  hasten  to 
add. 

True  it  was  that  we  saw  familiar 
cloven  hoof  prints,  all  about  the  legis- 
lative halls,  and  I  was  sure  a  few  times 
that  I  had  come  face  to  face  with  the 
Evil  One  in  person. 

One  morning,  on  reaching  the  Senate 
early,  I  found  that  some  hand  had  laid 
on  every  desk  a  typewritten  sheet  in 
regard  to  our  bill.  It  announced  that 
the  "So-called  Mrs.  Bacon's  housing 
bill"  was  in  reality  a  bill  of  the  build- 
ing and  plumbers'  trusts,  and  that  they 
paid  me  $5  a  day  for  my  services  as 
lobbyist !  Certain  sections  of  the  bill 
were  held  up  to  ridicule,  one  especially 
being  designated  as  "the  plumbers'  de- 
light." 

We  couldn't  but  laugh  over  the  absurd 
statements,  but  Mrs.  Poor  and  I  quickly 
gathered  them  all  up,  before  the  sena- 
tors came  in.  This  was  the  last  1  ever 
heard  of  being  called  a  paid  lobbyist,  un- 
til a  few  months  ago,  when  one  of  the 
opposition  made  such  a  statement  in  the 
presence  of  one  of  our  friends. 

"Rut  who  on  earth  would  pay  Mrs. 
Bacon's  expenses?"  the  friend  objected. 

The  answer  was  that  some  Indianapo- 
lis company  that  I  never  heard  of.  had 
paid  them ! 

There  was  really  a  fight  at  the  last 
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reading  of  our  bill  in  the  Senate,  enough 
to  rally  all  our  friends  to  the  defence, 
and  to  call  out  all  our  artillery  of  oratory. 
After  Senator  Clarke  spoke,  champions 
arose  all  over  the  room,  and  at  the  last 
Senator  Woods  finished  wjjh  a  brilliant 
climax. 

Then,  in  a  few  minutes,  we  were  all 
congratulating  ourselves  over  a  rousing 
victory — there,  on  that  same  old  ghost- 
haunted  battle-ground  of  other  days ! 

And  now.  avoiding  as  best  we  could 
the  trail  of  the  hoof  prints,  we  took  hold 
of  the  red-tape  clue  and  began  to  thread 
the  mazes  that  led  to  the  other  house. 

New  Faces  in  the  House 

With  a  change  in  the  scene  of  this 
drama,  new  characters  are  introduced. 
The  Senate  had  been  full  of  familiar 
faces,  but  how  many  strange  ones  I 
saw  in  the  House !  My  heart  sank  as  I 
wondered  how  many  personal  interviews 
I  ought  to  give.  By  what  algebraic 
formula,  I  thought,  could  we  ever  de- 
termine the  "unknown  quantities" 
among  those  hundred  men.  A  Demo- 
cratic land-slide  had  given  that  party 
an  overwhelming  plurality,  and  swept 
into  the  Legislature  a  certain  number 
of  new  men  whose  course  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  predict.  Knowing  who  were 
dominant  in  certain  districts,  we  could 
make  a  strong  guess  at  the  affiliations 
of  many,  and  we  knew  from  experience 
which  would  be  helpful  and  which  hurt- 
ful. 

Studying  the  legislative  directory,  I 
was  always  glad  to  see  the  word  "farm- 
er" after  some  of  the  names.  "Editor" 
was  also  encouraging,  and  so  was  any- 
thing that  promised  connection  with  the 
labor  unions,  for  these  men  realized,  by 
this  time,  that  our  work  was  for  their 
homes,  and  they  stood  by  us  manfully. 

Removing  the  party  balance  so  far 
from  the  center  of  gravity,  made  a  very 
unwieldy  b»dv.  and  the  heavy  responsi- 
bilities thus  put  upon  the  party  in  power 
made  their  task  doubly  hard.  It  was 
made  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  the 
House  was  gathered  into  factions  in  such 
a  way  as  to  require  the  utmost  diplo- 
macy in  getting  the  ordinary  business 
of  the  session  done  and  also  to  give 
great  uncertainty  as  to  results. 

To  my  great  relief,  Mr.  Cravens  and 


Mr.  Eschbach  were  still  there,  and  ready 
to  rally  our  old  adherents.  But  Mr.  Mc- 
Ginnis  was  absent,  and  Dr.  Poor,  and 
though  both  lent  their  aid,  we  missed 
them  on  the  floor.  As  before,  the  first 
district  (ours)  was  "solid,"  and  our  men 
from  home  stood  by  most  gallantly.  One 
of  these,  "Jim"  Ensle,  was  a  command- 
ing figure  in  debate,  and  one  of  the  most 
popular  leaders. 

We  were  most  lucky  in  having  our 
bill  in  charge  of  Robert  Hughes,  from 
Indianapolis.  Although  one  of  the 
younger  members,  his  career  in  the 
House  added  luster  to  the  line  of  states- 
men from  whom  he  comes.  Through 
some  of  the  most  trying  legislative  or- 
deals that  I  have  ever  known,  Mr. 
Hughes  never  lost  his  poise,  his  serenity 
or  his  courtly  manner,  and  the  thought 
of  them  will  always  shine  through  my 
recollection  of  those  clouded  times. 

It  was  when  our  bill  stuck  in  the  house 
committee  that  we  began  to  scent  dan- 
ger ahead.  Now,  as  before,  news  poured 
in  from  every  side,  of  the  doings  of  the 
opposition.  As  one  instance,  an  hour 
after  a  prominent  citizen  shook  hands 
with  me,  and  wished  me  success,  we 
were  reliably  informed  that  he  went  to 
his  representative  and  told  him  not  to 
vote  for  the  tenement  law,  that  it  was 
"no  good." 

Antidotes 

Wherever  we  turned,  we  saw  these 
constituents  "from  home."  As  we  passed 
by  their  members'  desk,  we  saw  their 
heads  bent  together  over  the  tenement 
bill,  with  glowering  faces,  and  heard  the 
words  "my  house,"  "my  lots."  But  we 
never  heard  these  land-owners  mention 
public  welfare,  health  or  safety.  There 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  until  the 
constituents  left,  and  then  to  find  the 
man  whose  word  was  the  antidote  to  this 
poison  of  personal  interest.  I  remember 
bringing  half  the  prominent  men  in  the 
State  House  to  steady  one  wavering 
member,  who  was  distracted  between 
duty  and  friendship.  It  is  only  fair  to 
add  that  duty  prevailed. 

One  fine  old  fellow,  who  had  stood 
by  us  from  1909,  came  to  me  one  day, 
in  distress  over  a  wealthy  friend  who 
owned  "valuable  flats,"  and  who  was  in 
high  displeasure  over  his  adherence  to 
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our  cause. 

"Are  those  flats  as  valuable  as  a 
child?"  I  asked  him.  But  he  was  too 
worried  to  take  in  my  meaning. 

"Won't  you  talk  to  him?"  he  pleaded. 
I  complied  most  heartily,  and  when  the 
flat-owner,  who  was  really  a  young  man 
of  fine  possibilities,  was  convinced  that 
he  was  already  well  within  the  law,  I 
was  nearly  as  glad  as  my  kind  old  friend. 

No  matter  if  enemies  with  bayonets 
had  covered  all  the  grounds  about  the 
State  House,  I  was  determined  not  to 
show  any  fear. 

"There's  a  great  big  bunch  of  real 
estate  men  here,  all  up  in  the  air  over 
this  bill,"  excitedly  announced  a  big 
representative,  whose  allegiance  we  held 
by  a  thread. 

"Oh,  they  won't  do  any  damage,"  I 
answered,  airily. 

"But  they're  all  just  as  mad  as  can 
be !  They're  going  to  make  trouble  for 
you,"  he  insisted. 

"Now  you  just  wait  and  see,"  I  an- 
swered. "They  won't  give  us  a  bit  of 
trouble.  It  will  all  blow"  over." 

But  at  our  last  committee  hearing 
there  they  were,  with  grave  and  darkling 
looks.  They  were  a  good,  substantial 
type  of  men,  too,  well  known  and  re- 
spected business  men.  And  we  saw  that 
they  had  three  typewritten  pages  of  ob- 
jections to  our  bill,  and  they  had  come 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  bill  changed 
to  meet  these  objections. 

The  committee  sat  in  silence,  with  a 
grave  judicial  air,  waiting  for  every  one 
to  assemble  for  the  hearing.  At  one 
side,  Mr.  Cox  was  introducing  me  to 
some  of  the  real  estate  men. 

''I  wish  we  might  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  over  these  objections  with 
you,  before  this  hearing,"  I  could  not 
refrain  from  saying  to  one  of  them. 
"Very  likely  there  are  points  that  we 
could  agree  upon,  and  it  would  save  so 
much  time  and  trouble." 

Meeting  Objections 

I  was  much  distressed,  knowing  the 
fatal  possibilities  of  the  occasion.  But 
to  my  great  relief,  the  men  agreed  to 
give  us  a  hearing,  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
Winterrowd,  the  building  inspector,  at 
the  City  Hall.  Mr.  Cox  could  not  go, 
but  Mr.  Winterrowd  was  a  host  in  him- 
self. When  I  reached  the  office,  I  found 
the  men  sitting  or  standing  about  the 
long  table — twelve  to  twenty  or  more,  if 
I  did  not  see  double.  But  so  many 
arms  were  waving,  and  so  many  voices 
were  raised  in  excited  discussion,  that 
it  was  hard  to  tell  at  first  how  many 
there  were. 

The  noise  sank  to  a  buzz  as  I  slipped 
into  the  chair  reserved  for  me,  beside 
Mr.  Winterrowd.  Something  more  than 
rapid  walking  made  my  heart  beat  fast 
and  my  breath  short,  but  I  glanced  up 
with  a  smile,  and  was  surprised  to  see 
that  all  the  scowls  had  vanished  and  the 
smile  had  spread  around  the  entire  table. 


"Now,  let's  see  what's  the  trouble," 
I  began,  and  Mr.  Winterrowd  and  I 
went  through  the  entire  list  of  objec- 
tions with  them,  explaining  the  causes 
and  reasons  and  wherefores  to  the  end. 
Of  course,  these  restrictions  were  all 
new,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  they 
should  be  concerned  about  their  effect. 
Once  again,  my  study  of  the  history  of 
housing  laws  in  other  states  came  to  my 
aid. 

"I  guess  she  knows  about  as  much 
about  these  things  as  we  do,"  said  one 
of  the  elder  men,  and  I  felt  much  flat- 
tered. 

We  found  that  most  of  the  objec- 
tions were  the  result  of  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  effect  of  certain  provisions, 
or  of  misinterpretation.  I  must  say  that 
I  have  never  met  a  more  reasonable  set 
of  men.  All  they  asked  was  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  provisions  were  fair,' 
and  they  were  as  quick  to  see  what  was 
unfair  to  the  tenant,  or  detrimental  to 
the  community,  as  we  could  wish.  At 
the  last  there  were  only  three  points 
upon  which  they  insisted,  and  these  we 
yielded  cheerfully.  Then  we  all  shook 
hands,  and  parted  in  the  best  of  humor, 
and  they  never  came  near  the  State 
House  again.  The  House  committee  ac- 
cepted our  agreement,  and  the  three 
points  were  changed,  as  the  men  wished. 

The  Bill  in  Committee 

And  so  the  cloud  vanished.  But  land- 
lords kept  boiling  up,  all  about  us,  and 
I  couldn't  shake  off  the  feeling  that 
every  hard-faced  man  who  stood  by  the 
doors  of  the  House  was  a  slum-owner. 

There  were  thirteen  men  in  the  com- 
mittee that  had  our  bill.  It  was  hard 
for  them  all  to  get  together  to  sit  on 
all  their  bills,  of  which  they  had  an 
enormous  number  to  consider.  And  un- 
til they  all  sat  on  our  bill,  and  went 
over  every  word  of  it  (it  had  99  sec- 
tions) they  wouldn't  report  it  out,  they 
declared. 

"Of  course  not,"  we  answered,  shocked 
at  the  very  idea.  But  they  continued  in 
not  all  getting  together  on  it,  and  a  few 
of  them  began  to  be  touchy  when  asked 
about  it,  and  the  situation  would  have 
been  very  funny,  after  awhile,  if  it 
hadn't  been  so  serious,  and  the  danger 
of  offending  any  of  them  so  appalling. 
An  X-ray  picture  of  our  situation  would 
have  disclosed  some  obstructions  that 
never  showed  in  our  faces  or  our  speech, 
for  our  diplomatic  relations  became  al- 
most Oriental  in  their  formality. 

Finally,  the  committee  announced  that 
they  were  ready  to  take  the  bill  in  hand 
and  go  over  every  word,  for  they  had 
decided  that  certain  changes  must  be 
made  in  it.  I  think  I  must  have  given 
a  little  groan,  and  murmured  something 
about  the  technical  parts  of  the  bill  hav- 
ing been  carefully  prepared  by  experts. 

"We  aren't  going  to  hurt  your  bill, 
we  are  just  going  to  make  it  better  and 
stronger,"  one  of  the  committee  re- 


assured me  in  the  kindest  manner. 

"Did  you  ever  sit  by  during  an  opera- 
tion on  one  of  your  own  children?"  I 
asked.  And  there  was  always  a  little 
bit  of  that  in  my  thought  of  the  bill. 
After  having  nursed  and  doctored  and 
lived  with  and  sat  up  at  night  with  a 
creature  like  that  for  so  long,  I  had  be- 
gun to  feel  as  if,  in  a  way,  it  were  really 
human. 

The  operation  was  long  this  time,  for 
our  bill  stuck  for  seventeen  days,  and 
we  had  to  sit  by  and  wait  for  it  to  come 
out  of  the  committee's  hands. 

"There's  plenty  of  time,"  they  would 
say,  but  I  knew  the  danger  of  de- 
lay. And,  of  course,  I  couldn't  say  that 
I  wanted  to  go  home  and  see  the  chil- 
dren, because  the  committee  were  not 
asking  me  to  stay. 

And  so  we  waited,  all  those  seventeen 
days,  hoping  that  each  day  would  end 
our  anxiety.  If  we  women  could  have 
had  some  knitting  to  do,  we  might  have 
made  mittens  for  the  blue  fingers  of 
many  of  the  poor  while  we  waited.  Mr. 
Hughes  was  doing  all  he  could.  Mr. 
Cox  came  and  went,  directing,  working, 
reassuring,  giving  much  time  from  his 
many  cares.  Senator  Clarke  was  at 
hand.  We  never  left  the  field.  Many 
times  I  was  tempted  to  go  out  and  get 
a  moving-van  full  of  the  miserable  look- 
ing tenants  of  the  worst  slums  of  the  city, 
and  bring  them  down  to  sit  in  the  front 
seats,  on  the  principle  of  jury  trials. 
I  could  have  found  plenty  of  consump- 
tives, and  if  they  had  coughed,  it  would 
have  been  very  impressive.  But  that 
was  too  deadly  to  risk. 

It  would  make  a  thrilling  tale  if  I 
could  tell  all  we  saw  and  heard  as  we 
sat  there,  with  so  many  coming  and  go- 
ing. It  is  really  too  bad  not  to  give 
more  of  the  "atmosphere"  of  the  story, 
but  if  I  gave  any  of  the  real  atmosphere 
my  readers  would  get  up  and  go  out  for 
a  gasp  of  air. 

The  House  was  called  "the  smoke 
house,"  because  of  the  blue  tobacco 
clouds  that  never  lifted.  Our  clothing, 
even  our  hair,  reeked  of  it,  as  if  we 
had  all  been  smoking.  But  that  wasn't 
as  bad  as  the  reek  of  the  slums. 

Friends  in  Deed 

While  we  are  waiting,  let  me  go 
back  and  tell  who  "we"  were,  and  how 
I  was  situated. 

This  session,  my  friends  would  not 
hear  of  my  going  to  a  hotel.  So  many 
beautiful  homes  were  opened  to  me  that 
I  went  in  an  orbit  from  one  to  another, 
and  never  finished  the  round.  Beginning 
with  T.  C.  Day's,  I  came  next  to  Wil- 
liam L.  Taylor's,  Senator  Clarke's,  V.  H. 
Lockwood's,  and  the  Cox's,  and  then  I 
went  no  farther.  Each  and  all  were 
"islands  of  providence,"  with  good  cheer, 
loving  care,  and  strong  counsel  that 
gave 

"Strength  for  the  daily  task. 
Courage  to  face  the  road." 
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Looking  back  over  the  lonely  heart- 
sick days  of  my  first  two  sessions,  I 
realized  how  much  it  meant  to  be  in 
these  homes. 

The  last  of  my  orbit  brought  me  to 
the  Lockwoods',  where  was  gathered  a 
little  house-party,  whose  interest  cen- 
tered in  the  Legislature. 

Mrs.  Lockwood  herself  had  been  one 
of  the  generals  in  the  child  labor  fight 
of  the  previous  session,  and  was  still 
watching  over  the  law  they  had  won. 
She  is  now  one  of  the  state  commission 
appointed  to  investigate  the  conditions 
of  working  women. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Miller,  of  South  Bend, 
now  on  the  same  commission,  was  there, 
working  for  a  bill  for  shorter  hours  for 
women. 

Mrs.  S.  C  Stimson,  of  Terre  Haute, 
attended  the  session  in  the  capacity  of  a 
member  of  the  school  board,  interested 
in  the  vocational  education  bill.  In  the 
capacity  of  a  Florence  Crittenden  board 
member,  she  was  watching  several 
other  bills  of  interest  to  girls.  In  the 
capacity  of  chairman  of  the  legislative 
committee  of  our  federation,  she  was 
helping  with  the  tenement  bill.  If  she 
had  had  as  many  bills  as  she  had  "capa- 
cities," she  would  have  needed  to  be 
much  larger  and  stronger,  and  would 
have  been  a  "subject  for  incorporation," 
as  some  one  says.  But  her  greatest  ca- 
pacity was  for  friendship,  and  she  stood 
by  me,  through  all  our  trying  vigils,  with 
a  brain  like  a  man's  and  the  devotion 
and  patience  of  a  St.  Griselda. 

Sometimes  Mrs.  Poor  was  there.  She 
was  looking  after  a  number  of  health 
measures  from  her  own  and  her  hus- 
band's natural  interest  in  such  matters, 
but  was  doing  most  for  the  tenement 
bill. 

We  all  sat  together,  sometimes  with 
local  members  of  our  federation  housing 
committee,  in  one  comer  of  the  House, 
every  day.  That  is,  we  sat,  when  we 
were  not  reconnoitering  or  doing  active 
work.  We  lunched  together,  downtown, 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  winter  days, 
straggled  into  the  cheery  Lockwood 
home,  weary,  draggled,  and  often  home- 
sick. There  Mrs.  Lockwood  mothered 
us — she  has  a  genius  for  being  a  mother — 
and  around  the  dinner  table  we  discussed 
our  day,  while  Mr.  Lockwood,  a  lawyer 
and  civic  worker,  advised,  condoled,  ap- 
plauded, or  laughed  us  out  of  our  dis- 
couragement. 

Then  together  we  planned  what  moves 
to  make  the  next  day.  And  the  next  day 
we  went  back  with  hope  renewed — and 
waited.  In  whatever  way  we  could,  we 
strengthened  our  position,  but  all  we 
could  do  was  much  like  the  efforts  of  the 
Blind  Men  who  went  Bat  Fowling. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  I  called 
my  faithful  housing  committee  together, 
with  Mrs.  McWhirter.  Mrs.  Garke,  and 
other  federation  leaders,  and  we  ar- 
ranged to  send  word  to  every  corner  of 
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How  the  Bell  System  Spends  its  Money 

Every  subscriber's  telephone  represents  an  actual  invest- 
ment averaging  $153,  and  the  gross  average  revenue  is 
$41.75.  The  total  revenue  is  distributed  as  follows: 


Employes— $  1 00,000,000 

Nearly  half  the  total—  $100,- 
000.000 — paid  in  wages  to  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  em- 
ployes engaged  in  giving  to  the 
public  the  beat  and  the  cheapest 
telephone  service  in  the  world. 

For  Supplies— $45,000,000 

Paid  to  merchants,  supply 
dealers  and  others  for  materials 
and  apparatus,  and  for  rent,  light, 
heat,  traveling,  etc. 

Tax  Collector— $1 1,000,000 

Taxes  of  more  than  $  I  1 ,000,- 
000  are  paid  to  the  Federal,  state 
and  local  authorities.  The  people 
derive  the  benefit  in  better  high- 
ways, schools  and  the  like. 


Bondholders— $  1 7,000,000 

Paid  in  interest  to  thousands  of 
men  and  women,  savings  banks, 
insurance  companies  and  other 
institutions  owning  bonds  and 
notes. 

Stockholders— $30,000,000 

70.000  stockholders,  about  half 
of  whom  are  women,  receive 
$30.000.000. 

(These  payments  to  stockhold- 
ers and  bondholders  who  have 
put  their  savings  into  the  tele- 
phone business  represent  6.05  % 
on  the  investment 

Surplus— $  1 2,000,000 

This  is  invested  in  telephone 
plant  and  equipment,  to  furnish 
and  keep  telephone  service  al- 
ways up  to  the  Bell  standard. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Post  Graduate  Course  in  Public  Health 
Work  for  Nurses  at  the  Henry  Phipps  In- 
stitute in  affiliation  with  the  Visiting  Nurse 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  will  open  October 
1,  1914.  A  number  of  scholarships  are 
available.  Entrance  blanks  and  outline  of 
the  curriculum  will  be  sent  on  request  to 

Miss  M.  LCHMANN,  Superintendent,  The 
Visiting  Nurse  Society,  1340  Lombard 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

Miss  A.  K.  SUTTON,  Superintendent,  The 
Henry  Phipps  Institute.  7th  &  Lom- 
bard Streets,  Philadelphia. 
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Educate  Your  Child 
in  Your  Own  Home 


The  mother  is  the  nat- 
ural teacher  of  her 
children.  She  knows 
their  peculiarities,  their 
temperaments,  their 
weaknesses  —  and  how 
best  to  deal  with  each 
one. 

But.  untrained  as  a  teacher,  the  time  comes 
when  she  feels  her  inability  alone  to  carry 
them  further.  Possibly  not  within  reach  of 
really  an  efficient  school,  she  reluctantly 
aives  them  up  to  be  taught  with  other  children. 

There  has  grown  up  in  the  City  of  Baltimore, 
as  a  department  of  a  great  private  day  school, 
an  institution  the  high  object  and  purpose  of 
which  is  to  educate  children  in  their  own 
home  no  matter  where  located. 

Its  course  covers  the  years  from  kindergar- 
ten to  the  twelfth  year.  Its  work  is  the  same 
as  followed  in  the  Calvert  School  classes, 
directed  by  regular  Calvert  School  teachers, 
each  a  specialist  in  child  education. 

Under  the  Calvert  system  the  preco- 
cious child  is  not  restrained,  the  back- 
ward child  is  not  hurried. 

This  system  is  not  an  experiment ;  it 
has  been  used  many  years  with  remark- 
able success.  One  mother  writes  :  The 
system  seems  to  me  almost  magical  in  its 


results."  Another,  previously  perplexed  by 
the  educational  problem,  voices  her  relief  in 
these  words:  "A  regular  Godsend." 

If  interested,  write,  stating  age  of  child,  for 
a  booklet  outlining  the  plan  and  courses  of 
instruction,  which  will  be  mailed  free.  Address 

CALVERT  SCHOOL,  Inc. 

V.  M.  HUlyer,  A.  B.  (Harvard) 

Headmaster, 

2  W.   Chase  Street, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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the  state  that  the  time  had  come  for 
help.  How  the  letters  and  telegrams 
came  pouring  back  in  response,  to  the 
members  of  the  Legislature,  not  only 
from  club  women,  but  from  prominent 
men  whom  they  had  seen,  in  different 
communities ! 

It  happened  that  when  our  committee 
meeting  was  called  Miss  Hatfield,  proba- 
tion officer  of  Lake  county,  was  in  the 
city,  and  I  brought  her— a  pretty,  slen- 
der girl,  with  great  dark  eyes — to  tell 
our  ladies  the  story  she  had  related  to 
me  of  the  miserable  unsanitary  homes 
of  the  immigrants  in  Gary.  East  Chi- 
cago, Indiana  Harbor,  and  the  other  in- 
dustrial towns  on  the  lake. 

Her  story  made  our  women  gasp,  as 
it  had  me.  "Will  you  go  with  us,  and 
tell  that  story  to  Governor  Ralston?" 
I  asked  her.  She  consented  and  we  tele- 
phoned at  once  to  make  the  appointment, 
and,  going  over  to  the  State  House,  were 
given  instant  audience. 

We  had  met  Mrs.  Ralston  socially  in 
her  own  home,  and  at  clubs  and  dinners, 
and  knew  what  emphasis  she  put  upon 
the  home  life  of  the  people.  We  had 
been  received  before  by  the  governor,  as 
I  think  every  one  engaged  in  welfare 
work  had  been  that  winter.  There  was 
that  in  his  manner  that  inspired  confi- 
dence, and  gave  an  assurance  of  strength 
that  one  felt  even  more  than  his  unusual 
dignity. 

The  governor  listened  with  close  at- 
tention to  Miss  Hatfield's  story,  and  I 
saw  him  start  as  she  related  some  of  the 
shocking  incidents  of  the  wretchedness, 
the  overcrowding  and  promiscuity  of 
immigrant  homes. 

He  had  a  few  searching  questions  to 
ask  us  in  regard  to  the  application  of 
the  tenement  bill  to  the  housing  condi- 
tions she  had  described,  and  then  after 
a  few  pleasant  words,  we  withdrew. 
That  night,  at  a  banquet  given  by  Hon. 
Charles  P.  Fairbanks,  Governor  Ralston 
spoke  of  our  visit,  and  expressed  his 
deep  desire  for  a  better  safeguarding  of 
the  boys  and  girls  in  the  homes  of  In- 
diana. The  effect  of  his  speech,  which 
was  in  all  of  the  papers,  was  all  we 
could  have  desired. 

We  were  counting  now  our  men,  our 
arms  and  our  ammunition,  as  in  a  state 
of  siege.  How  we  rejoiced  when  Spen- 
cer Ball,  president  of  the  Terre  Haute 
Commercial  Club,  came  over,  day  after 
day,  to  fight  with  us.  He  was  worth  a 
whole  army  of  privates,  and  could  coun- 
teract carloads  of  paid  lobbyists  of  the 
type  we  had  to  fight. 

At  this  time  the  help  of  the  Indiana- 
polis press  was  of  more  vital  importance 
than  ever  before,  as  every  issue  con- 
tained legislative  news.  I  realized  how 
many  friends  I  had  in  various  news- 
paper offices,  as  members  of  the  staff, 
or  reporters  of  the  News,  the  Star,  the 
Sentinel  and  the  Sun— representing  all 
politics — met  me  in  the  State  House. 
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Strong  editorials  came  out  at  critical 
moments.  The  News  gave  me  a  chair 
in  their  State  House  office,  and  a  hook 
on  which  to  hang  my  wraps. 

More  than  this,  a  charming,  golden- 
haired  feature-writer,  with  a  pen  of  true 
steel,  often  sat  or  strolled  with  me  on 
my  rounds.  The  only  thing  that  was 
not  quite  so  pleasant  was  the  snap  shots 
by  various  press  artists.  My  husband 
sent  me  one  that  he  had  clipped  from  a 
paper  and  wrote,  "You  didn't  look  like 
thi<  when  you  left  home.  If  you  look 
like  it  now,  for  goodness'  sake  come 
back  at  once !" 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  any 
bright  little  social  bubbles  on  the  surface 
of  that  deep  sea  made  us  forget  the 
great-jawed  monsters  beneath,  or  the 
bones  of  shipwrecked  mariners  that  lay 
bleaching  on  legislative  reefs.  We  were 
out  on  rafts,  done  up  in  life  preservers, 
and  we  knew  it.  But  we  had  to  look  up 
because  we  didn't  dare  look  down. 

It  was  well  that  I  didn't  know  just 
hoxv  much  danger  we  really  were  in,  till 
afterward.  Several  times  Mr.  Taggart 
had  sent  word,  "Tell  Mrs.  Bacon  not  to 
worry,"  but  I  didn't  know  until  the 
worst  was  over,  how  anxious  our  men 
had  been  over  some  unexpected  develop- 
ments that  had  given  the  opposition  a 
fresh  hold,  how  hard  Mr.  Taggart  had 
worked  for  our  bill,  and  how  much  per- 
sonal attention  he  had  given  it. 

At  last  the  committee  finished  its  work 
upon  our  bill,  and  it  was  reported 
out.  passed  its  second  reading  smoothly, 
and  went  on  to  the  last. 

There  is  probably  nothing  else  in  life 
like  the  sensation  of  having  a  bill  that 
one  has  worked  for  come  up  in  a  legisla- 
tive body  for  a  decisive  vote.  When  one 
has  cared  enough  to  stick  to  it,  night 
and  day,  for  five  years,  one  cares  too 
much  to  await  its  fate  with  calmness. 
There  ought  to  be  a  little  curtained 
booth,  or  a  conning  tower,  where  the 
sponser  could  watch  the  contest  unob- 
served, for  this  long,  slow,  public  execu- 
tion, with  every  one  watching  one's  face 
and  feeling  one's  pulse,  is  awful. 

There  was  a  crowd  in  the  House  when 
the  calendar  showed  that  our  bill  was  to 
have  its  last  reading.  There  was  a  goodly 
showing  of  club  women,  and  a  little 
kn.it  of  reporters  gathered  about  me  as 
the  debate  began.  I  had  to  move, 
though,  for  in  the  very  last  agonies  a 
lady  came  and  wanted  me  to  listen  to 
something  about  her  house  being  ruined 
if  the  bill  went  through.  Her  descrip- 
tion showed  me  at  once  that  she  was 
mistaken,  but  I  couldn't  convince  her. 

Oh.no.no!  It  won't  be !  It  can't  be! 
You  don't  understand!  Go  ask  your 
architect.  I  can't  talk  now !  Look,  they 
are  going  to  vote,"  I  begged  of  her,  and 
finally  fled. 

I  found  Mr.  Cox  on  the  other  side  of 
the  room,  and  presently  Senator  Clarke 
an<!  Mr.  Hughes  joined  us,  and  there  our 
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friends  hunted  me  out.  And  it  was  not 
a  public  execution  after  all.  A  splendid 
avalanche  of  "ayes"  snowed  under  the 
single  "no"  deeper  than  an  Alpine 
gorge.  And  oh,  then,  we  wished  we 
could  have  piled  honors  upon  our 
staunch  lieutenants,  as  high  as  a  corre- 
sponding Alpine  peak.  No  wonder  the 
women  applauded,  as  some  of  the  men 
who  gave  their  reasons  for  voting, 
added,  "and  because  the  women  wanted 
it." 

The  women,  the  homes  of  Indiana, 
were  honored  that  day  by  the  men  of 
our  Legislature.  And  we  had  won  a 
law  for  the  one  hundred  cities  of  our 
state.  It  is  a  foundation  broad  enough 
for  the  tallest  structure  of  housing  re- 
form that,  in  years  to  come,  public  sen- 
timent is  sure  to  build  upon  it. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  our  rejoicing,. 
I  realized  that  the  nerve  tension  of  the 
last  few  hours  had  relaxed,  leaving 
every  muscle  aching  and  a  deadly  weak- 
ness. Laughingly,  our  quartet  of  wo- 
men took  me  upstairs  into  a  darkened 
empty  office  room,  and  laid  me  to  rest 
on  some  soft  wraps  piled  on  a  long 
polished  table  in  lieu  of  a  couch.  After- 
ward, we  went  to  the  Lockwoods',  and 
had  a  lovely  jubilee  dinner  that  was 
planned  and  ordered,  flowers  and  all, 
by  the  eleven-year-old  daughter  of  the 
house. 

The  last  scene  of  this  act  was  the  Den- 
nison  hotel;  the  time,  the  night  after 
our  victory,  when  a  party  of  my  friends 
assembled  for  congratulations  and  good- 
byes, among  them  a  number  of  the 
state  officials  and  their  wives. 

The  thing  that  gave  me  the  most  pleas- 
ure that  night  was  to  bring  together 
so  many  strong  men,  of  all  politics  and 
all  factions,  and  to  see  them  cordially 
jubilating  together  over  a  victory  that 
they  had  all  worked  in  harmony  to  win- 
As  I  looked  about  me,  in  the  warmth 
and  glow,  I  recalled  how  the  last  time 
I  had  slipped  away,  early  and  in  the  rain. 
How  many  friends  I  had  now,  to  bid  me 
good-bye !  How  many  more  than  at  the 
close  of  those  other  two  sessions.  How 
many  friends — and  I  loved  them  all,  and 
loved  the  beautiful  city,  with  its  stately- 
homes,  and  its  great  monument,  from 
which  the  broad  avenues  radiate,  star-, 
like.  Part  of  me  lives  there  still,  and 
draws  me  back,  claiming  citizenship  in 
our  state's  capital. 

There  were  flowers  and  felicitations, 
pleasant  words  and  some  sad  ones,  and 
then  the  curtain  fell. 

The  epilogue  comes  in  the  next  chap- 
ter, in  front  of  the  curtain,  which,  I 
hope,  has  been  rung  down  to  rise  no- 
more. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  final  chapter  of  "Beauty  for  Ashes" 
will  be  published  in  THE  SURVEY  for  Sep- 
tember 5. 
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is  the  first  strike  of  southern  textile  work- 
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ROUP  DISABILITY  INSURANCE 
B1    METROPOLITAN 


THE  METROPOLITAN  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  has  announced  that  it  will 
extend  its  operations  to  writing  insur- 
ance against  disability  due  to  sickness 
and  against  accidental  injuries  not  aris- 
ing out  of  and  in  the  course  of  employ- 
ment, the  latter  being  covered  in  many 
states  by  workmen's  compensation  laws. 
For  the  present  only  group  insurance 
will  be  written.  That  is,  contracts  will 
be  made  with  employers  for  the  insur- 
ance of  their  employes,  the  premiums  to 
be  paid  by  the  employer,  the  employer 
and  employes  jointly,  or  by  the  employes 
alone;  or  with  lodges,  labor  unions  or 
other  groups.  Both  men  and  women  are 
included.  The  first  group  to  be  insured 
was  the  entire  office  staff  of  the  Metro- 
politan. 

Under  the  policy  to  be  issued  benefits 
are  divided  into  three  periods.  During 
the  first  period  of  26  weeks,  full  bene- 
fits will  be  paid.  During  the  second 
period  of  four  years  and  six  months  one- 
half  benefit  will  he  paid.  During  the  third 
period,  running  to  age  65,  one-quarter 
benefit  will  be  paid.  No  benefits  are  paid 
for  the  first  seven  days  of  incapacity 
nor  for  the  first  thirteen  weeks  of  in- 
surance. The  benefit  running  to  age 
65  is  unusual — as  in  fact  is  the  second 
period  payment — for  most  health  policies 
as  now  issued  to  individuals  by  acci- 
dent companies,  run  for  13,  26  or  52 
weeks. 

The  company's  announcement  states 
that  it  has  no  intention  of  making  a 
profit  on  this  disability  insurance,  but 
wishes  to  give  it  "to  the  working  classes 
of  the  United  States  approximately  at 
cost."  Payment  of  the  total  premiums 
in  a  lump  sum  by  the  employer  sub- 
stantially reduces  the  cost.  The  tables 
of  rates  had  to  be  based  on  foreign 
statistics,  as  no  accurate  American  ex- 
perience is  available.  The  rates  fixed 
upon,  therefore,  may  be  raised  or  lower- 
ed after  the  company  has  established  its 
own  experience. 

Lee  K.  Frankel.  sixth  vice-president 
of  the  company,  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
newly  created  disability  insurance  de- 
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partnum. 

Advocates  of  social  insurance  have 
hailed  the  Metropolitan's  gtw  work  as 
an  important  step  forv.  \merica. 

They  believe  that  the  company's  two 
chief  competitors  in  the  field  of  indus- 
trial insurance  will  have  to  follow  its 
lead  and  that  workingmen  will  thus  be 
offered  sickness  and  accident  insurance 
long  before  their  plans  for  state  insur- 
ance can  become  operative. 


A  Child's  Creed 

Written  by  Lewis  W.  Hine 

For  the    National   Child    l-»bor  Committee 


I  believe  in  being  Happy 
I    believe  in   being  Busy 
I   believe  in  being  a   Boy 
Bye'n-bye— I'll  be  a   Man 


I'hulo  I>U  llinr 

Give  us  a   Chance 
We  are  citizens  Tomorrow 


AMERICAN    NURSE    TO    TRAIN 
THE  GIRLS  OF  BULGARIA 

AT  LEAST  one  effect  of  the  pres- 
ent war  between  Austria-Hungary  and 
Servia  will  be  to  delay  the  starting  of 
the  training  school  for  native  Bulgarian 
nurses  at  Sofia,  in  the  plans  for  which 
the  American  Red  Cross  has  come  to  .the 
aid  of  Queen  Eleanora. 

Helen  Scott  Hay,  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  the  West  Suburban  Hospital, 
Oak  Park,  111.,  whose  salary  as  head  of 
the  new  school  the  Red  Cross  will  pay, 
had  engaged  passage  for  early  August, 
but  a  telegram  from  Bulgaria  announc- 
ed that  access  to  that  country  was  block- 
ed and  urged  her  to  wait  until  military 
operations  could  be  forecasted. 

N'ot  only  the  training  of  native  women 
as  nurses,  but  a  general  improvement 
in  the  whole  public  health  policy  of 
Bulgaria,  if  not  an  entering  wedge  in 
raising  the  health  level  of  the  Balkans, 
is  foreseen  by  Miss  Hay  in  the  modest 
experiment  which  she  is  going  to  super- 
intend. The  training  school  will  be 
established  in  one  department  of  the 
government-controlled  Alexander  Hos- 
pital in  Sofia.  Young  women  without  a 
day  of  training  will  be  entered  and  it 
is  reported  that  many  applications  have 
been  received. 

N'ursing  in  Bulgaria  and  most  parts 
of  Europe,  says  Miss  Hay,  is  not  ac- 
corded the  same  respect  that  it  receives 
here.  It  has  not  the  status  of  a  pro- 
fession. Even  physicians  are  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  nurses  as  little  better 
than  servants  and  to  expect  them  to 
show  small  initiative.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  kind  of  women  who  become 
nurses  and  to  their  lack  of  training. 
They  are  apt  to  be  of  the  grade  of  our 
orderlies  and  attendants,  says  Miss  Hay. 

Graduates  of  the  new  training  school 
will,  it  is  expected,  be  able  to  take  the 
lead  in  teaching  mothers  better  care  of 
babies,  better  home  hygiene  and,  by  act- 
ing somewhat  as  visiting  nurses  in  this 
country,  raise  the  standard  of  domestic 
living.  Taught  American  ideas  of  pub- 
lic health,  they  will  also  constitute  an 
influence,  it  is  hoped,  in  favor  of  im- 
proved sanitation  and  governmental  re- 
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sponsibility   for  healthful   conditions   in 
general. 

Bulgarian  physicians,  as  a  class,  says 
Miss  Hay,  are  progressive  in  their  pro- 
fession and  may  be  expected  to  welcome 
a  higher  type  of  nursing  service. 

AMONG  SOUTHERN  TEX- 
WORKERS 

MAKING  CHILD  LABOR  one  of  their 
four  complaints  against  their  employ- 
ers, from  800  to  900  operatives  of  the 
Fulton  Bag  &  Cotton  Mills,  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  are  on  strike  and  a  bitter  industrial 
conflict  is  in  progress.  Local  newspapers 
have  kept  publicity  to  a  minimum,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  situation  is 
significant  as  presenting  the  first  effec- 
tive organization  of  labor  among  south- 
ern textile  workers.  This  is  also  the  first 
time  that  an  organized  body  of  southern 
cotton  mill  employes  have  declared  em- 
phatically against  child  labor. 

Mediators  from  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  have  gone  to  Atlanta  to 
look  into  the  situation. 

The  present  strike  was  preceded  by 
a  strike  in  the  same  mills  several  months 
ago,  when  the  workers  protested  against 
the  docking  system  of  the  company  and 
the  rules  imposed  upon  them.  The  man- 
agement agreed  to  certain  changes  and 
the  employes  returned  to  work.  But  nearly 
every  man  who  had  been  active  in  form- 
ing the  union  was  discharged,  and  as 
rapidly  as  the  company  could  find  them 
out  all  who  joined  were  discharged  with 
the  explanation  that  "We  haven't  any 
more  use  for  you." 

Almost  as  fast  as  they  were  discharged 
they  were  evicted  from  their  homes.  The 
marshal,  directing  the  piling  of  meager 
bits  of  furniture  and  household  goods 
in  the  street,  became  almost  a  daily 
scene  for  weeks. 

One  young  girl  of  eighteen,  who  was 
in  confinement,  was  taken  bodily,  in 
spite  of  the  doctor's  orders  that  she  be 
not  moved,  to  a  neighboring  house,  and 
a  few  days  later  gave  birth  prematurely 
to  a  child  that  did  not  live.  Another 
woman,  moved  without  regard  to  the 
physician's  orders,  died  in  convulsions, 
leaving  a  tiny  child. 

The  second  strike  has  reduced  many 
of  the  strikers'  families  to  the  verge  of 
starvation.  The  men  are  holding  out, 
however,  in  the  belief  that  this  struggle 
will  mean  much  to  the  welfare  of  thous- 
ands of  mill  workers  of  the  South — men, 
women  and  children — who  have  never 
before  dared  speak  out. 

The  operatives  have  laid  down  these 
four  demands  as  the  basis  of  their  re- 
turn to  work : 

Reinstatement  of  the  men  and  women 
discharged  for  joining  the  union. 

Elimination  from  the  mill  of  all  chil- 
dren under  fourteen. 

Fifty-four  hours  work  per  week  for 
women  and  minors. 

Fifteen  per  cent  increase  in  wages. 

From  the  first,  company  officials  have 


minimized  the  effect  of  the  strike  upon 
their  operations.  Children  and  Negroes 
have  been  substituted.  "We  can  use 
whole  families"  appeared  in  big  type 
over  the  company's  name  in  the  papers 
for  days.  The  Cotton  Manufacturers' 
Association,  organized  originally  to 
fight  child  labor  legislation,  has  loaned 
such  of  their  skilled  workers  as  would 
consent  to  go  for  the  special  compensa- 
tion of  two  and  a  half  dollars  a  day. 
The  mill  officials  have  asserted  in  pub- 
lic statements  that  fewer  than  one  hun- 
dred of  their  employes  had  left,  this  be- 


Thomas  Evans  is  city  warden  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.  He  says  he  is  not 
an  agitator.  A  bitter  stiike  of  the 
operatives  of  the  Fulton  Bag  & 
Cotton  Mills  is  going  on  there.  In 
its  efforts  to  give  publicity  to  the 
cause  of  the  strikers,  denied  in  the 
news  columns  of  the  papers,  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Men 
and  Religion  Forward  Movement 
recently  quoted  Mr.  Thomas  as 
follows  in  a  paid  advertisement : 

"Many  mill  owners  help  a  great 
deal.  But  there  is  hardly  a  fac- 
tory in  the  city  employing  this 
class  of  labor  that  pays  the  em- 
ployes enough  for  their  self-sus- 
tenance. Society  through  the  City 
Government  and  private  charities 
has  to  make  up  the  deficit;  that  is, 
the  immediate  deficit.  I  don't  know 
who  pays  the  deficit  in  the  lives 
of  the  little  children  who  work  in 
the  mills. 

"The  profits  go  into  the  pockets 
of  the  mill-owners.  I  often  won- 
der if  the  profits  are  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  lives. 

"I  am  not  an  agitator,  under- 
stand. I  am  merely  telling  what  I 
think  of  the  causes  of  the  City's 
poverty. 

"THE  TROUBLE  IS  THAT  THERE 
ARE  TOO'  MANY  PEOPLE  ON  THE 
RAGGED  EDGE  OF  POVERTY  AND  SUF- 
FERING. With  it  all,  there  is  work 
for  every  charitable  organization 
and  more.  And  there  always  will 
be,  I  suppose,  as  long  as  our  sys- 
tem of  woman  and  child  labor  with 
poor  pay  is  maintained." 


ing  the  number  that  walked  out  at  one 
time  in  protest  against  the  discharge  of 
others. 

On  the  failure  of  the  newspapers  to 
give  publicity  to  the  strike,  and  the  con- 
sequent lack  of  public  support  for  the 
strikers,  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement 
published  display  advertisements  in  the 
papers  calling  upon  the  workers  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  their  employers  by 
uniting  firmly,  and  insisting  that  the  dif- 
ferences be  arbitrated  "by  men  whose 
sole  object  is  to  learn  the  truth  and  see 
that  impartial  justice  be  done."  The  com- 
mittee denounced  mill  conditions  and  the 
refusal  of  the  owners  to  treat  with  their 
employes  collectively. 


The  guiding  hand  throughout  the 
fight  has  been  the  United  Textile  Work- 
ers of  America.  It  has  been  clue  largely 
to  the  influence  of  these  organizers  that 
the  workers  have  been  led  to  commit 
themselves  decidedly  against  child  labor. 

"To  put  our  little  children  in  the  mills 
before  they  are  much  beyond  the  cradle," 
said  C.  A.  Miles,  organizer  of  the  United 
Textile  Workers  of  America,  in  address- 
ing a  meeting  of  the  strikers,  "is  only 
to  keep  them  and  the  generation  that 
follows  poor  and  ignorant.  The  low 
wages  and  feudalistic  system  has  fast- 
ened child  labor  upon  us  in  spite  of  our- 
selves. What  we  want  is  decent  living 
wages  so  that  our  children  can  be  kept 
in  school  and  have  some  chance  to  grow 
up  healthy  and  strong." 

URDER,    POLITICS   AND   VICE 
IN  CHICAGO 
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THE  TIDE  seems  at  last  to  have 
turned  against  political  protection  of 
segregated,  commercialized  vice  in 
Chicago.  It  required  a  grim  police 
tragedy  to  turn  it. 

The  reorganization  of  the  police  de- 
partment, under  the  ordinance  passed 
by  the  City  Council  two  years  ago,  has 
been  proceeding  slowly  and  tortuously. 
The  second  deputy  superintendent  of 
police  was  required  by  the  ordinance 
to  be  a  civilian.  On  this  account  the 
capable  civil  service  appointee  to  that 
office,  Major  Funkhauser,  was  deprived 
from  the  start  of  co-operation  by  the 
regular  force.  The  effective  supervision 
which  he  and  his  inspector  of  morals 
have  increasingly  exercised  over  the  vice 
resorts  which  survived  the  breaking-up 
of  the  segregated  districts  seems  to  have 
been  another  grievance  against  him  and 
his  "morals  squad." 

A  series  of  raids  in  the  precinct  in- 
cluding the  old  red  light  district,  after 
the  captain  in  charge  declared  it  had 
been  cleaned  up,  resulted  not  only  in  the 
disclosure  of  many  open  violations  of 
the  law  and  police  regulations,  but 
aroused  the  open  enmity  of  the  protected 
resort  keepers  and  the  silent  opposition 
of  the  precinct  officials. 

After  the  prisoners  captured  in  open 
violation  of  law  had  been  sent  in  the 
patrol  wagon  to  the  station,  the  two 
officers  of  the  morals  squad  left  in 
charge  of  them,  while  their  fellow  offi- 
cers hastened  to  make  another  raid, 
were  viciously  attacked  by  a  mob  of 
men,  suspiciously  followed  by  auto- 
mobiles. Backing  away  under  an  ele- 
vated railway,  where  their  assailants 
evidently  planned  to  finish  them,  they 
were  suddenly  confronted  by  two  new 
accessions  to  the  crowd,  who  advanced 
upon  them  with  drawn  revolvers.  The 
two  officers  then  fired,  and  one  of  the 
other  two  men  fell  dead.  There  was  a 
rain  of  bullets,  from  which  these  two  of- 
ficers strangely  escaped  the  death  plotted 
against  them.  The  dead  man  was  found 
to  be  a  plain  clothes  policeman.  The 
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wounded  among  the  mob  were  spirited 
away  by  the  automobiles  of  resort  keep- 
ers. 

One  of  these  wounded  men  was  after- 
wards discovered  at  a  hospital  to  be  a 
gunman,  formery  identified  with  a 
New  York  gang,  some  of  whose  mem- 
bers were  executed  for  the  murder  of 
the  gambler  Rosenthal.  This  man  had 
been  convicted  in  Montana  of  a  murder. 
He  was  sentenced  to  50  years  imprison- 
ment but  was  liberated  by  political  in- 
fluence in  time  to  attend  the  funerals  of 
his  fellow  gunmen  in  New  York. 

The  police  situation  in  this.  Chicago 
precinct  was  thus  thrown  so  suddenly 
into  the  limelight  that  no  one  could 
run  to  cover.  Pending  the  investigation 
ordered  by  the  chief  of  police  under  the 
civil  service  trial  board,  and  the  grand 
jury  inquiry  by  the  state's  attorney,  and 
the  "still  hunt"  by  Major  Funkhauser 
and  his  morals  squad,  the  captain  of  the 
precinct  has  been  summarily  transferred. 
In  his  place  one  of  the  best  commanding 
officers  in  the  force,  Captain  Max  N'oot- 
baar,  has  been  installed.  He  at  once 
declared  that  with  official  co-operation 
he  would  "clean  up  the  district  in  thirty 
days." 

Whether  he  receives  the  co-operation 
of  the  men  higher  up  than  the  chief 
depends  upon  the  relative  strength  with 
the  mayor  of  two  factors  of  the  situa- 
tion. One  is  the  political  influence  of 
the  aldermen  of  the  first  ward.  "Dinky 
Dink"  and  "Bath  House  John",  who  have 


long  disgraced  the  City  Council  and  the 
city.  The  other  combines  the  indomit- 
able second  deputy ;  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen's  published  lists  of  owners  of 
record  whose  property  is  illicitly  used ; 
the  vigilant  press ;  Alderman  Merriam's 
council  committee  inquiring  into  the 
causes  of  crime;  the  votes  of  400,000 
women,  ever  hanging  on  the  horizon ; 
and  the  explicit  reminder  issued  by  the 
chief  of  police,  in  the  absence  of  the 
mayor,  that  segregated  vice  is  no  longer 
recognized,  and  that  policemen  taking 
orders  from  politicians  would  be  cited 
before  the  trial  board.  Last  week  Mayor 
Harrison  announced  himself  a  convert 
to  the  forces  standing  solidly  against  a 
segregated  vice  district 

THE    PROPOSED    UNION    OF 
CLEVELAND  TEACHERS 

THE  BIGHT  of  Cleveland  public 
school  teachers  to  form  a  union  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
has  been  supported  by  the  courts  and 
fought  determinedly  by  the  school  au- 
thorities. As  a  result  of  the  dispute 
which  now  has  been  running  for  nearly 
six  months  indignant  citizens  are  head- 
ing up  a  movement  for  the  extinction 
of  the  school  board  by  state  legislation 
and  for  the  adoption  of  a  new  form  of 
school  administration.  Other  results 
may  be  a  union  of  the  school  teachers, 
despite  all  obstacles,  and  a  higher  scale 
of  salaries. 

The    present   situation    in    which    the 


Board  of  Education  is  holding  up  ap- 
pointments of  teachers  for  next  year, 
while  angry  citizens  threaten  state  legis- 
lation which  will  allow  extinction  of 
the  board  by  popular  vote,  arose  from 
agitation  started  last  winter  by  the  Grade 
Teachers'  Club.  It  maintained  that  the 
minimum  salary  of  $500  a  year  and  the 
maximum  of  $1,000,  reached  after  15 
years  of  service,  were  altogether  inade- 
quate and  that  school  instruction  was 
suffering  from  over-supervision.  The 
protest  was  formally  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Education.  It  met  with  the 
reply  that  no  funds  were  available  for 
increased  pay,  and  that  the  system  of  su- 
pervision had  been  well  worked  out  and 
might  be  considered  permanent. 

The  teachers  responded  with  threats 
of  a  union  which  would  force  higher 
wages  and  other  improvements.  Lead- 
ers in  Chicago's  successful  teachers' 
union  came  and  gave  their  advice.  At 
a  mass  meeting  of  teachers  in  mid- 
spring,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Grade 
Teachers'  Club,  a  definite  vote  was  taken 
to  unionize. 

This  vote  was  followed  by  charges 
that  less  than  half  of  the  teachers  had 
assented  to  unionization  and  that  prob- 
ably a  majority  of  the  teachers — but  cer- 
tainly a  majority  which  had  no  organ- 
ized expression — was  against  such 
action. 

The  Board  of  Education  took  cogni- 
zance of  the  proposed  formation  of  a 
union  by  voting  that  any  teacher  who 


AN   AX   TO   GRIND 


Courlftv  of 
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THE  C JNSUMERS    I.K  AGUE  LABEL 


THE  ALLEGED  IMITATION 


A  temporary  injunction  has  been  issued  against  the  Triangle  Waist  Company 
in  New  York  for  using  a  label  alleged  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  label  of  the  National 
Consumers'  League.  The  Triangle  is  the  company  in  whose  factory  140  girls  lost 
their  lives  by  fire.  The  figure  34  in  the  Triangle  label  is  the  size  mark. 


joined  such  a  unicn  would  not  be  reap- 
pointed  in  the  succeeding  year,  on  the 
ground  that  a  union  would  be  bad  for 
the  spirit  of  the  profession  and  would 
have  harmful  influence  on  the  pupils. 

The  Cleveland  Federation  of  Labor 
took  up  the  cause  of  the  teachers,  and 
secured  an  injunction  from  Judge  Neff 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  with 
the  ruling  that  the  Board  of  Education 
could  not  legally  fail  to  reappoint  any 
teacher  because  of  membership  in  any 
union  or  other  organization.  Action 
contrary  to  this  ruling  w.nild  be  punish- 
able as  contempt  of  court. 

The  situation  was  further  complicated 
by  the  vote  of  the  Board  of  Education 
to  restrict  the  teaching  of  German  in  the 
schools,  which  meant  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  teachers  in  any  event  probably 
would  fail  of  reappointment.  This  vote 
was  followed  by  a  threat  of  court  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  German-Americans. 

When,  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  the 
board  made  public  what  it  termed  a 
partial  list  of  appointments,  many  fami- 
liar names  were  missing.  The  board  an- 
nounced that  further  appointments  could 
not  be  made  until  the  exact  status  of 
German  instruction  was  known.  Some 
teachers  had  been  left  off  "for  the  good 
of  the  service" ;  some  others  because 
they  were  German  teachers,  the  board 
said. 

But  persons  of  inquisitive  mind  profess 
to  have  found  that  among  those  not  yet 
appointed  are  most  of  the  teachers  prom- 
inent in  the  agitation  for  unionization. 
The  Federation  of  Labor  has  promised 
legal  action  if  final  lists  of  appoint- 
ments do  not  contain  these  names  as 
well.  Meantime,  the  teachers'  union  is 
unformed,  and  the  independent  school 
board  is  threatened  with  extinction. 


T 


1HE  CONSUMERS'   LEAGUE  LA- 
BEL  AND  ITS  OFFSPRING 


THE  TRIANGLE  WAIST  COMPANY, 
New  York,  was  last  week  temporarily 
enjoined  from  using  on  its  goods  a  label 
declared  to  be  imitative  of  that  of  the 
Xational  Consumers'  League. 

This  is  the  same  Triangle  Waist  Com- 
pany in  whose  factory  a  fire  killed  140 
girls  in  1911 — it  being  afterward  proved 
that  doors  leading  from  the  factory, 
which  was  on  the  ninth  floor  of  a  loft 
building,  had  been  locked. 

It  is  the  same  Triangle  Waist  Com- 
pany that,  two  years  and  six  months 
later,  was  again  convicted  of  having  its 
doors  locked,  and  whose  head,  Max 
Blanck,  was  given  the  minimum  fine  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  a  first  offender. 

The  National  Consumers'  League  au- 
thorizes manufacturers  to  use  its  label 
only  after  investigation  has  showed  that 
the  goods  on  which  it  is  to  be  used  are 
made  under  "clean  and  healthful"  con- 
ditions. The  Triangle  company  has 
never  been  authorized  to  use  its  label. 

The  label  declared  to  be  an  imitation, 
which  is  here  reproduced,  was  first  dis- 
covered by  the  Consumers'  League  last 
spring  on  some  goods  in  a  Boston  de- 
partment store.  The  buyer  of  the  store 
told  a  representative  of  the  league  that 
he  was  buying  waists  with  the  league's 
label  on. 

It  required  several  months  to  trace  the 
label  to  the  Triangle  Waist  Company. 
An  effort  was  then  made  to  induce  em- 
ployes of  the  Triangle  company  to  sign 
affidavits  declaring  that  the  suspicious 
label  was  used  by  that  concern.  The 
employes'  fear  of  being  blacklisted 
among  manufacturers  frustrated  this. 

A    few    weeks    ago    the    Consumers' 

WAR 
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League  served  the  Triangle  Company 
with  a  summons  and  complaint  in  an  ac- 
tion for  a  permanent  injunction  and  with 
motion  papers  for  an  injunction  pending 
trial,  until  final  decision  could  be 
reached,  which  will  not  be  till  next  win- 
ter. The  league's  action  is  based  on  the 
common  law  rules  governing  unfair 
trade  and  unfair  competition.  The 
label  is  not  a  registered  trademark. 

The  Triangle  company,  in  its  answer, 
admitted  the  use  of  the  label,  but  de- 
clared that  it  had  not  intended  to  imi- 
tate any  other  label,  and  denied  knowl- 
edge of  the  existence  of  the  National 
Consumers'  League.  It  also  questioned 
the  right  oi  the  league  to  sue,  on  the 
ground  that  the  league  is  not  a  manu- 
facturer of  shirt  waists  with  a  financial 
stake  involved  in  the  protection  of  its 
label,  and  therefore  cannot  invoke  the 
common  law  rules  cited  above. 

In  granting  the  temporary  injunction. 
Justice  Leonard  A.  Giegerich,  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  New  York  county,  de- 
clared that  he  was  satisfied  that  the  Tri- 
angle Company's  label  was  an  illegal 
imitation.  While  it  is  felt  that  this  de- 
cision strongly  presages  the  granting  of 
the  permanent  injunction,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  question  of  law  involved  is 
a  new  one. 

The  nearest  parallel  case  is  said  to  be 
that  of  labor  unions,  which  have  been 
granted  injunctions  in  behalf  of  their 
labels.  These  decisions  have,  however, 
rested  on  the  ground  that  the  members 
of  the  union  had  a  financial  stake,  i.  c., 
their  wages,  involved. 

The  league  contends  that  it  is  but  a 
logical  extension  of  the  "financial  stake" 
theory  to  protect  it  in  the  use  of  its 
label.  In  anticipation  of  just  this  point, 
however,  Bertha  Rembaugh,  attorney 
for  the  league,  joined  both  a  manufac- 
turer of  waists  and  a  retail  store  in  the 
action  against  the  Triangle  Company. 
These  concerns,  it  is  contended,  have  a 
financial  interest  in  the  protection  of 
the  league's  label  because  their  own 
sales  would  be  affected  by  its  fraud- 
ulent imitation.  Should  the  case  go 
against  the  league,  it  is  feared  that  the 
opening  which  this  would  give  to  the 
imitation  of  the  league's  label  would  go 
far  to  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the 
league's  label  work. 


Tl  I  K  women  wait,  and  strain  their  eyes  ahead, 
One  hand  upon  their  eager  sons,  in  dread. 
Is  there  no  other  way  that  leads  to  light? 
Must  blood  and  darkness  be  the  door  to  right 
Nor  nations  treat  until  more  lads  lie  dead? 
The  women  do  not  speak.    In  silence  still 
They  bear  the  constant  old  yoke  of  men's  will. 
They  who  have  given  life  must  watch  it  tossed 
A  sop  to  war;  tho  gift  they  gave  so,  lost. 
Thus  old  dark  rules  these  later  days  fulfill. 


The  women  weep  alone.    They  do  not  know 
The'  way  to  give  their  wishes  words.     For  slow 
Are  bonds  to  break.  But  when,  hand  clasped  in  hand 
The  wakened  women  sure  and  strongly  stand 
In  new-found  freedom,  will  these  things  be  so? 
Will  they  who  know  the  cost  of  life  obey 
The  old  tradition?  send,  for  war  to  slay, 
The  sons  that  hold  the  future  in  their  hands 
Of  all  the  races,  all  the  earth's  wide  lands, 
Or  War's  grim  power  be  broken  in  that  day  .' 


HEALTH 


S 


OME   IMPRESSIONS  OF  A 
BY  ELIZABETH  DOBELL 


SEEKER  AFTER  HEALTH- 


/  ;cish  myself  could  talk  to  myself  as  I  left  'im  a  year  ago : 
1  could  tell  'im  a  lot  that  would  save  'im  a  lot  on  the  things  that  'e  ought 
to  know.  — Rudyard  Kipling. 


WHEN  WE  WENT  WEST,  we 
traveled  for  the  last  part  of  our  journey 
through  fields  of  azure,  rose  and  violet 
pentstemons,  enchanting  as  the  magic 
flowers  that  bewitched  Proserpine.  Be- 
yond these  fairy  meadows  were  the  foot- 
hills; on  the  horizon,  the  Rockies,  blue 
and  snow-crowned,  sun-dappled  and 
black-shadowed,  against  the  summer  sky. 

To  the  health-seeker,  Colorado  is  in 
more  senses  than  one  a  country  of  lights 
and  shadows,  of  depths  and  heights.  It 
is  to  him  a  world  apart — a  place  of  com- 
edy and  tragedy  dramatically  mingled — 
of  baseness  and  of  beauty.  He  is  in  a 
land  of  exiles  fighting  for  their  lives. 
If  the  sight  of  that  contest  sears,  it  still 
invigorates  him  with  a  richer  sense  of 
experience,  a  truer  understanding  of 
failure,  and  a  deeper  reverence  for  the 
unconquerable  human  soul. 

From  the  very  moment  of  arrival 
some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  situation 
become  apparent.  Outside  of  sanatoria, 
which  are  expensive  and  have  other 
drawbacks,  it  is  hard  to  find  lodgings. 
You  must  hunt  for  a  place  to  stay,  at  a 
time  when  your  are  unable  to  do  so,  not 
only  because  of  illness,  but  because  of 
the  effect  of  the  altitude.  If  your  con- 
science permits  you  to  say  that  your 
cough  comes  from  bronchitis,  that  you 
took  a  little  cold  on  the  train,  or  if  you 
will  swear  that  you  are  not  tubercular, 
some  landlady  will  probably  take  you  in, 
assuring  you  that  she  has  no  consump- 
tives in  her  house.  For  though  you  lie 
ami  she  lies,  and  you  each  know  the 
other  lies,  this  arrangement  leaves  her 
free  to  pursue  the  criminally  dangerous 
course  of  taking  no  sanitary  precautions 
whatever. 

I  have  known  newcomers  who  arrived 
filled  with  hope  that  the  climate  would 
act  as  an  elixir  under  whose  stimulus 
they  would  almost  instantly  regain 
health,  to  drag  about  day  after  day  in 
a  search  for  boarding  places  when  every 
door  was  closed  to  them  because  they 
seemed  so  far  gone. 

I  know  of  a  boy  who  in  the  beginning 
of  his  illness,  definitely  injured  his  dis- 
eased lungs  by  carrying  a  heavy  suit- 
case from  house  to  house  as  he  looked 
for  rooms ;  and  of  another  who  applied 
at  our  colony  having  walked  all  the  after- 
noon with  a  temperature  of  104  degrees. 
Me  was  given  a  glass  of  milk  and  nearly 
cried  at  such  kindness.  Then  he  fainted, 
and  I  am  glad  to  sav  that  a*  the  head 
of  the  house,  a  former  trained  nurse, 
happened  to  he  a  humane  woman,  he 
•.  ith  us,  and  became  a  regular 
Irr. 


I  knew  of  a  father  and  daughter  with 
ample  means  who  would  have  been  evict- 
ed from  their  rooms  because  the  gentle- 
man's death  was  imminent  if  a  clergy- 
man had  not  interfered  and  told  the 
proprietress  that  if  she  shoojd  be  guilty 
of  this  barbarity  she  could  not  attend 
his  church. 

Similar  instances  are  common.  Col- 
orado is  overrun  with  invalids.  The  few 
well-managed  places  where  they  can 
stay  are  crowded  and  have  long  waiting 
lists.  It  is  seldom  that  the  patient  is 
fortunate  enough  to  be  in  the  ideal  posi- 
tion of  having  his  family  or  any  member 
of  his  family  with  him  to  make  a  home 
in  the  climate  ordered. 

L'nder  these  circumstances  it  is  bet- 
ter, unless  one  has  the  most  definite 
information  in  regard  to  the  place  where 
one  is  going,  or  has  enough  means  to 
make  one's  own  conditions,  to  seek 
health  nearer  home  (not  always  at  home, 
especially  if  that  be  in  a  smoky  or  con- 
gested part  of  a  city).  Nor  need  such 
a  course  seem  a  half-way  measure,  for 
the  feeling  was  strong  among  many  of 
the  doctors  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
<  limatological  Society  that  climate  is  not 
as  important  in  the  care  and  cure  of 
tuberculosis  as  has  been  supposed. 

We  were  soon  settled  in  an  expensive 
tent  colony  under  the  shoulder  of  the 
range.  Below  us  lay  the  plain  dotted 
with  scattered  ranches,  glinting  reser- 
voir pools  and  little  mesas.  All  day  blue 
cloud-shadows  flickered  across  it,  and  at 
night  the  moonshine  turned  it  to  a  white 


TUBERCULOSIS  HOSPITAL 
FOR    NEGROES 

The  main  building  of  the  Wilson 
Tubercular  Home  and  Hospital  for 
Negroes,  just  completed  at  Wilson, 
N.  C.  is  used  as  a  center  for  train- 
ing nurses  and  testing  the  ailments 
of  patients.  In  addition  to  this  main 
building  there  is  a  farm  of  40  acres, 
half  of  h  in  pine  woods,  on  which 
it  is  hoped  that  buildings  may  be 
erected  for  patients  who  are  able  to 
work  while  taking  the  treatment. 


ethereal  sea.  Above  us  rose  the  pro- 
foundly beautiful  mountain,  holding 
wonders  of  many  kinds,  from  the  glad 
little  runs  at  its  base  which  overflowed 
in  the  autumn  with  a  glory  of  golden- 
rod  and  sunflowers,  purple  asters  and 
red-berried  kinnikinnick  to  the  canyon 
near  the  summit,  dark  with  that  mystery 
which  Dore's  paintings  so  richly  convey 
— a  mystery  of  hanging  mosses,  twisted 
trees  and  lichened  rocks,  of  gnomes  and 
trolls  and  satyrs. 

In  that  colony  whose  surroundings 
were  so  beautiful,  that  one  felt,  above 
any  pain,  the  ultimate  bounty  of  the 
earth,  we  had  our  first  intimation  of  the 
cruelty  with  which  sufferers  from  lung 
trouble  are -so  often  met  in  the  West. 
We  had  known  illness  as  something  to 
be  tenderly  treated ;  to  be  if  possible, 
comforted  and  succored,  to  be,  at  least, 
sympathized  with  and  understood.  We 
were  not  prepared  to  hear  the  amused 
sneers  at  a  young  southern  girl  who 
was  kept  by  her  mother  in  ignorance  of 
her  condition,  and  who,  though  she  was 
crucially  ill  of  consumption,  believed 
that  she  had  a  light  case  of  malaria ;  nor 
the  irritated  faultfindings  with  a  woman 
whose  cough  annoyed  the  rest  of  us  at 
night ;  nor  the  freely  expressed  relief  of 
a  fellow  boarder  when  the  coughing 
stopped — a  relief  which  she  followed  by 
"ohs"  and  "ahs"  of  tongue-clicking  sur- 
prise, but  no  real,  human  interest  nor 
regret  when  she  found  that  the  coughing 
stopped  because  the  annoying  woman 
had  died,  alone,  in  the  night. 

We  were  shocked  at  the  hideous  jests 
about  hemorrhages  and  weakness,  and 
every  form  of  tubercular  ill ;  at  the  con- 
stant talk  of  symptoms,  "cases"  and  hor- 
rors that  would  go  far  to  turn  the  most 
healthy-minded  person  into  a  hypochon- 
driac ;  and  we  shrank  from  the  brutal 
gossip  about  a  young  lady  who  became 
a  standing  joke,  because  she  was,  in  her 
weakened  condition,  piteously  unable  to 
conceal  her  passion  for  her  physician ; 
and  from  the  ignorant  harshness  of  a 
family  who  would  not  let  their  son  come 
home  to  them  because  they  were  afraid 
of  contracting  his  disease. 

We  had  to  listen  to  the  talk  of  people 
who  apparently  delighted  in  the  obscene 
jokes  which  go  the  round  of  most  places 
where  many  sufferers  from  lung  trouble 
are  gathered  together;  and  who,  fear- 
ing the  end,  would  yet  jest  about  it  in 
the  most  repulsive  way.  We  learned 
that  these  stories  were  not  due  to  pain- 
ful and  shocking  lack  of  feeling,  as  we- 
at  first  supposed,  so  much  as  to  the  un- 
control  that  is  part  of  weakness  t-nd  tr> 
a  panic-stricken  depth  of  fear  that 
sought  to  hide  itself  in  lightness  of  man- 
ner. We  had  naively  supposed  those 
rear  so  profound  a  presence  as  Death 
prew  dignified,  exalted;  and  we  were  be- 
wildered and  wrung  to  see  in  its  shadow 
the  bridge-playing  young  woman,  and 
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the  man  who  with  only  a  short  time  to 
live,  stole  the  funds  which  he  was  col- 
lecting for  the  owner  of  the  colony  and 
ran  away  to  spend  them. 

\\  i'  had  also  believed  the  world's  max- 
ims that  "trouble  breaks  down  barriers" 
and  that  "Death  is  the  great  leveller." 
But  their  truth  was  not  confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  a  young  Jewish  man  in  the 
camp,  who  was  left  out  of  any  gayeties 
in  which  the  rest  of  us  took  part,  and 
patronized  by  nearly  everyone.  He  was 
alone,  he  was  ill,  he  was  dying  and  I  can 
hear  him  now,  as  he  sat  on  the  porch  of 
the  main  building,  his  shrunken  chest 
and  emaciated  body  huddled  into  his 
overcoat  greeting  with  friendly  banter 
the  group  returning  from  a  picnic  party 
to  which  every  other  soul  in  the  house 
had  been  asked.  Te  morituri  salute. 

In  pleasant  contrast  to  the  snobs 
•whose  absurd  and,  under  these  circum- 
stances, cruel,  social  traditions  could  not 
be  set  aside  was  a  cultured  and  demo- 
cratic English  gentleman  who,  with  a 
rich  young  butcher  from  Buffalo,  afford- 
ed us  most  of  the  amusement  we  found 
at  that  boarding  place.  The  former  de- 
lighted us  with  reminiscences  of  a  long 
and  distinguished  life;  the  latter  with 
pleasantly  rowdy  stories,  the  favorite  be- 
ing a  complicated  tale  of  how  he  and 
three  friends  played  poker  every  night, 
(through  a  summer  when  the  police 
were  searching  for  gamblers),  in  the 
ice  box  of  his  shop.  One  of  his  pastimes 
was  guessing  how  much  his  fellow- 
patients  gained  or  lost  each  week,  an  ac- 
complishment in  which  he  had  become 
proficient  during  the  two  years  he  had 
earned  his  livelihood  estimating  weights 
in  the  side-show  of  a  circus. 

Fortunately  we  were  later  joined  by  a 
lady  who  not  only  keenly  felt  the 
slights  put  upon  the  less  educated  or 
less  moneyed  among  us  but  was  suffi- 
ciently well  and  sufficiently  approved  by 
the  snobs,  to  draw  all  together  in  any 
general  plans  that  were  made  for  di- 
version. 

Before  her  coming  these  plans  had  all 
been  most  harmful.  As  we  were  not 
in  a  sanatarium  there  was  no  resident 
physician  and  no  rules  save  those  regard- 
ing sanitary  measures.  Therefore  the 
inmates,  free  to  do  as  they  chose,  de- 
spairing of  their  condition  and  starving 
for  entertainment,  would  rush  periodi- 
cally into  gayeties  which  were  insane 
for  people  in  their  state  of  health. 

It  is  terrible  to  see  a  roomful  of  hag- 
gard, highly-feverish,  coughing  men  and 
women,  banging  on  the  piano,  tearing 
about,  dancing,  playing  charades,  and 
having  pillow-fights.  Yet  similar  scenes 
are  common  in  every  boarding  house  I 
have  known  where  there  were  tuber- 
cular people.  Nor  were  these  invalids 
of  an  inferior  type.  Physically  weaken- 
ed by  illness,  and  spiritually  degraded  by 
depression,  they  were  like  poor  Hamlet, 
"all  un-braced,"  and  ready  to  commit  any 
folly. 

Consumptives  are  acknowledged  by 
the  medical  profession  to  be  leicht- 
sinnig  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
find  it  difficult  to  strike  a  happy  medium 
between  distracting  but  harmful  pas- 
times and  the  weary  alternative  of  end- 
less hours  of  rest  with  their  accompany- 
ing reflections. 


Careful  thought  will  reveal  many 
amusements  in  which  the  sufferer  whose 
disease  is  not  in  an  advanced  stage  may 
indulge  moderately  with  a  clear  con- 
science. Reading,  naturally,  is  the  great- 
est resource.  Cards,  as  well  as  cjiess, 
we  played  at  outdoor  tables  when  the 
weather  was  so  cold  that  one  lady  who 
was  not  ill  but  joined  the  festivities  to 
be  with  her  sick  husband,  had  icicles  in 
her  hair.  Word  games  and  guessing 
games  went  on  constantly,  and  the  well 
people  were  pressed  into  service  to  read 
aloud,  act  charades,  or  play  on  the  piano. 
At  one  time  a  fury  for  writing  jingles 
possessed  the  camp.  At  another,  a 
prize  was  given  for  the  best  short  story. 
A  lonely  boy  I  know  derived  much  satis- 
faction from  a  phonograph,  and  another 
friend  found  she  could  prop  one  of  Bel- 
lamy's charade-books  up  in  front  of  her 
bed,  and  guess,  when  it  was  too  cold  and 
she  was  too  weak  to  do  anything  else. 
Even  in  the  graver  stages  one's  physician 
will  seldom  forbid  knitting  for  brief  in- 
tervals (we  had  a  co-educational  knit- 
ting-school at  the  colony)  or  learning 
poetry  by  heart.  And  mental  games,  find- 
ing shapes  in  the  clouds,  telling  oneself 
stories,  fancying  long,  luxurious  day- 
dreams and  like  diversions  are  not  to  be 
scorned  if  they  play  any  part  in  keep- 
ing the  spirit  serene. 

As  nearly  everyone  who  can  read  now 
knows,  the  chief  requisites  in  the  care 
and  cure  of  tuberculosis  are  "fresh  air, 
good  food  and  rest."  Impossible  as  these 
often  are  for  people  in  poor  circum- 
stances to  obtain,  one  might  imagine  the 
rich  could  achieve  them  with  little  trou- 
ble. Yet  nearly  every  invalid  finds  the 
procuring  of  one  or  more  parts  of  this 
essential  trinity  beset  with  the  greatest 
difficulty. 

Many  people  are  unable  to  take  the 
dozens  of  eggs,  quarts  of  milk  and  great 
bulk  of  food  which  is  needed  to  build  up 
the  patient's  run-down  system  and  fur- 
nish surplus  power  with  which  to  over- 
come his  disease. 

Others — but  these  are  few — cannot 
sleep  outdoors  in  winter  because, 
through  poor  circulation,  weakness,  etc., 
they  lose  more  in  resisting  the  cold  than 
they  gain  by  the  fresh  outer  air.  Some, 
who  sleep  out,  feel  they  get  air  enough 
at  night,  and  remain  much  indoors  dur- 
ing the  day  whereas  the  intention  should 
be  to  spend  just  as  small  a  fraction  of 
the  twenty-four  hours  as  possible  in  a 
confined  place  because  in  the  active 
stages  of  tuberculosis  every  hour  in  the 
house  is  an  hour  lost. 

The  patient  in  prosperous  circum- 
stances may  usually  plan  his  day  so  that 
only  time  for  bathing  is  spent  indoors ; 
and,  in  the  cold  weather,  time  for  meals 
as  well.  It  will  not  be  so  difficult  to  stay 
out  if  one  takes  pains  to  be  comfort- 
able; and  this  should  always  be  done, 
for  suffering  from  cold,  sitting  in  a  high 
wind,  or  sleeping  in  a  thinly  covered 
or  damp  bed  will  only  hinder  instead  of 
aiding  recuperation  of  wasted  forces. 

Keeping  comfortable  outdoors  in  the 
most  inclement  weather,  by  means  of 
shelter,  warm  clothing  and  hot  bottles, 
becomes  a  fine  art,  but  it  is  one  which 
can  be  practiced  by  anyone  with  means, 
in  any  climate,  as  is  witnessed  by  the 


fact  that  we  slept  outdoors  and  sat  out- 
doors all  day  happily  and  successfully 
in   the   East,   when   it  was   ten   degrees  ' 
below  zero  and  in  Denver  when  it  was 
twenty  below. 

Still  other  invalids — and  these  are  by 
far  the  largest  class — either  do  not,  will 
not  or  cannot  rest.  One  would  suppose 
the  invalid  who  lies  awake  in  a  torment 
of  anxiety,  wondering  where  the  money 
to  pay  the  bills  is  coming  from,  would 
be  the  one  who  could  not  relax.  But  a 
doctor  tells  me  that  the  person  who 
knows  his  stay  at  a  sanatorium  or  a 
boarding  place  is  limited,  who  must  get 
well  in  a  certain  time  or  not  at  all,  is 
the  one  who  puts  every  atom  of  his  will 
power  into  recovery.  He  is  much  more 
likely  to  succeed  than  the  prosperous 
man  who  is  apt  to  take  his  job  more 
lightly  and  who,  even  if  he  intends  to  be 
conscientious,  feels  that  when  he  takes 
a  chance  and  slips  a  cog  or  two,  he  has 
plenty  of  time  later  to  make  up  what  he 
has  lost. 

We  were  familiar  with  many  well-to- 
do  invalids  who  said  that  they  were  "too 
nervous"  or  "too  spirited"  or  "too  en- 
ergetic" to  lie  still,  who  "just  couldn't 
do  it"  or  who  sincerely  believed  mild  ex- 
ertion as  curative  as  complete  quiescence. 
They  saw  no  difference  hygienically  be- 
tween a  day  of  lying  in  a  hammock  and 
one  of  playing  bridge.  A  danger  for 
such  patients  is  their  tendency  to  com- 
pare themselves  with  those  who  are  well 
or  with  themselves  as  they  used  to  be 
— "why  shouldnt  I  walk  as  far  as  the 
store?  I  used  to  walk  twenty  times  as 
far  without  a  thought."  But  the  con- 
scientious "chaser"  must  leave  bitter 
comparisons  behind  or,  as  my  doctor 
once  said  to  me,  "Don't  regard  your- 
self as  a  human  being,  but  consider  you 
are  a  clam." 

Through  our  observation  there  grew 
in  us  a  strong  conviction  that  the  in- 
valid whose  tuberculosis  is  active,  is 
better  for  rest  and  rest  and  rest  and 
more  rest — and  then  some.  Most  physi- 
cians will  prescribe  rest,  but  few  in  this 
country  order  the  unlimited  quantities 
that  we  profoundly  believe  are  needed  in 
the  active  stages  of  the  disease.  For 
those  who  are  not  earning  their  living 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  trying  the 
effect  of  complete  quiescence,  because  it 
can  do  no  harm.  In  our  experience, 
with  all  those  who  have  tried  this 
course,  it  has  done  enormous  good. 
There  is  a  sanatarium  abroad  which 
keeeps  its  inmates  (whose  trouble  is  in 
the  active  stages)  in  bed,  and  does  not 
permit  them  to  walk  a  step  when  tem- 
perature is  above  normal,  no  matter 
how  slight  the  variation,  and  I  know  of 
discharged  patients  of  that  sanatarium 
who  are  at  work  breaking  stones. 

One  of  the  most  heartening  aspects  of 
our  experience  was  the  devotion  of  those 
who  were  caring  for  their  relatives, 
saw  no  more  noBle  service  than  that  of 
one  girl  who  gave  three  years  to  saving 
her  sister — a  girl  who  kept  house,  cooked 
'and  worked,  between  times  performing 
vaudeville  stunts  at  the  bedside  for  the 
invalid's  amusement;  who  cheered,  en- 
couraged and  comforted;  who  never 
left  a  stone  unturned  which  might  bene- 
fit her  sister's  health,  yet  always  be- 
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haved  as  if  the  whole  task  and  the  exile 
from  home  were  a  delightful  adventure, 
and  who  actually  made  it  to  her  recov- 
ered patient  one  of  the  happiest  mem- 
ories of  her  life. 

We  were  deeply  inpressed  by  a  strug- 
gling, self-supporting,  young  woman  who 
every  month  sent  money  west  for  the 
care  of  a  former  worker  in  the  same 
office,  a  fellow  stenographer. 

From  abroad  came  reports  of  the 
staunchness  of  a  medical  missionary 
who,  after  discovering  that  she  was 
gravely  ill  with  tuberculosis,  stayed  at 
her  post  with  her  disease  gaining  upon 
her  every  day  because  she  would  not 
leave  her  patients  till  her  place  could  be 
filled. 

The  little  wife  I  have  mentioned,  who 
played  cards  while  icicles  froze  in  her 
hair,  was  one  of  the  most  loyal  stand- 
ard-bearers in  the  fight.  It  is  largely 
through  her  that  her  husband  is  now, 
after  years  of  grave  illness,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  well  and  leading  a 
busy  life  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
physicians  in  his  community.  "Many's 
the  time,"  she  once  told  me,  "that  I've 
put  the  wind  into  his  sails,  and  then  gone 
away  to  cry  by  myself."  Theirs  was  in- 
deed a  true  marriage,  a  real  union  "for 
better,  for  worse." 

And  of  the  same  inspiring  profundity 
was  the  relation  between  a  young  gar- 
dener of  our  acquaintance  and  his  wife. 
They  were  practical,  hard-headed  young 
people,  so  the  poetry  and  romance  of 
their  self-sacrifice  and  struggle  was  the 
more  satisfying  to  the  observer.  He 
had  left  his  work  in  an  eastern  city 
when  his  fiancee,  a  young  girl  doing 
general  housework,  broke  down.  He 
brought  her  west,  helped  pay  for  her 
care  at  a  sanatorium,  got  employment  as 
near  her  as  he  could  and  took  a  railway 
journey  every  week  to  visit  her.  He 
cheered  and  comforted  her;  though 
she  said,  there  were  times  when 
her  only  solacing  reflection  was  that 
when  she  died  he  would  have  her  life 
insurance.  She  worked  faithfully  to 
regain  her  health,  improved  rapidly,  and, 
as  soon  as  she  was  well,  they  married. 
.  they  have  a  baby  and  are  going, 
like  the  prince  and  princess  of  the  fairy 
tale,  to  live  happily  ever  after. 

But  perhaps  finest  of  all  in  his  de- 
votion was  the  husband  who,  because 
he  was  too  poor  to  afford  more  than 
general  care  in  a  hospital  for  his  wife, 
used  to  go  early  in  the  morning  to  bathe 
her  and  get  her  up,  then  work  all  day 
at  hard  physical  labour,  return  in  the 
evening  to  care  for  her,  and  reach  his 
room  in  a  cheap  lodging-house  late  every 
night,  so  weary  that  he  could  not  un- 
dress but  only  fall  upon  his  bed  to  sleep 
till  his  manifold  duties  of  nurse  and 
wage-earner  called  him  again. 

These  faithful  ones  and  their  charges 
had  not  only  their  love  to  sustain  them. 
but  they  were  working  wisely  in  the 
right  direction,  without  opposition.  One 
of  the  difficulties  in  following  the  course 
mapped  out  for  one  is  the  lack  of  sanity 
in  the  attitude  of  most  invalids  toward 
the  conscientious  patient.  The  man  who 
takes  care  of  himself  as  he  should  (a 
process  always  spoken  of  in  tubercu- 
losis slang  as  "chasing  the  cure")  is 
scorned  by  the  majority  of  health-seek- 


ers, while  the  man  who  kills  himself  by 
overdoing  is  lauded  as  a  "dead  game 
sport." 

"Oh,  yes,"  I  overheard  one  of  the 
boys  on  the  piazza  commenting  one 
morning.  "Bob's  the  best  chaser  in 
town.  Came  here  three  years  ago  on  a 
stretcher.  Been  tied  to  his  mother's 
and  the  doctor's  apron-strings  ever 
since.  Never  has  missed  his  two  quarts 
of  milk  a  day.  Never  has  been  up  later 
than  seven  o'clock.  Worst  old  Dub  and 
Nanny  you  ever  saw.  Oh,  yes  (grudg- 
ingly) he's  getting  well  all  right,  all 
right." 

The  same  boy  had  a  profound  admira- 
tion shared  by  most  of  the  town  for  a 
New  York  man  who,  on  his  arrival  in 
the  West,  had  a  good  chance  of  recov- 
ery, and  had  thrown  it  away  by  spend- 
ing his  days  in  polo  and  tennis  at  the 
country  club  whose  membership  is  large- 
ly made  up  of  invalids,  and  Jiis  nights 
playing  cards  in  a  hot  room  or  dancing. 


"He's   true   blue,"   people   said   of   him, 
"he'll  die  game." 

It  is  possible  to  understand  this  boy's 
misconception  of  real  gameness  when 
one  considers 'what  a  selfish  work  care 
of  oneself  may  at  a  first  glance  appear. 
There  is  none  of  the  glory  of  service 
for  another.  This  seems  an  intensely 
petty  task  in  all  its  infinitesimal  detail. 
To  conscientious  men  who  feel  bitterly 
their  dependence  on  their  families,  the 
man  who  overdoes  in  activity,  whether 
that  activity  be  work  or  gayety,  is,  how- 
ever mistakenly,  enviable. 

A  young  man,  ill  for  more  than  ten 
years,  who  was  taking  a  new,  practically 
untried  and  very  drastic,  bacterial  treat- 
ment, told  me  that  he  realized  the  meth- 
od was  one  of  "kill  or  cure,"  but  that 
he  would  rather  die  than  be  supported 
any  longer  in  idleness.  This  one  de- 
spairing confidence,  which  he  afterward 
laughingly  said  was  just  the  result  of  a 
blue  dav,  was  the  only  sad  remark  I 


PHILIPPINE  MEDICAL  METHODS 

The  pictures  abundantly  confirm  the  following  extract  from  the  latest  annual 
report  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  by  Dean  C.  Worcester  of  the  Philippines: 

"The  only  thing  which  prevents  my  recommending  a  radical  increase  in  the 
number  of  scholarships  available  at  the  training  school  is  the  fact  that  after 
exhausting  every  available  inch  of  space  in  the  General  Hospital,  and  utilizing 
room  badly  needed  for  other  purposes,  existing  dormitory  facilities  are  very 
inadequate  for  the  number  of  nurses  already  in  training.  The  proposed  new 
nurses  home  for  the  graduate  Filipino  nurses  should  be  erected  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time  and  1  earnestly  recommend  that  this  be  done." 


••bin  in  Ik*  »ir.l  (or  ulive  women 
Philippine  General  Hntpil.l. 


Iforot  Medicine  \l.n  Ire.linf  •  lick 
child  A  tilver  doll.r  i«  rubbed  on  the  blade 
•I  .  bolo.  held  .crtic.llr.  If  Ib.  dollar  .lick, 
the  child  will  recover:  i 
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ever  heard  him  make.  He  was  uniformly 
controlled,  cheerful  and  amusing,  but 
the  long,  long  strain  told  finally,  and 
lie  contracted  a  drug  habit,  married 
when  he  was  in  a  dying  condition,  and 
made  several  attempts  at  suicide  before 
his  struggles  ended  in  merciful  death. 

To  do  each  hour  in  the  day  the  little 
apparently  trivial  duty  which  is  the  doc- 
tor's order  for  that  hour:  taking  tem- 
perature, swallowing  raw  eggs,  walking 
five  minutes,  resting  two  hours — what- 
ever it  may  be — to  do  this  conscientious- 
ly and  faithfully,  yet  never  in  its  per- 
formance to  grow  self-centered  or,  as 
the  phrase  goes,  "hipped  about  yourself' 
— to  keep  the  spirit  busy  and  happy  while 
the  body  is  wholly  inert — to  be  cheerful, 
while  suffering  and  despair  are  all  about 
you — this  is  a  colossal  task. 

It  is  not  so  for  anyone  who  has  help 
from  without,  but  it  is  cruelly,  desperate- 
ly hard  for  the  one  that  fights  alone — and 
very  many  of  the  invalids  in  the  West 
are  alone.  College  boys,  broken  down  in 
the  midst  of  their  rich  and  full  young 
lives;  women,  whose  husbands  in  order 
to  provide  for  their  care  must  stay  at 
home  and  work;  men  whose  business 
has  absorbed  them,  and  to  whom  much 
leisure  is  a  heretofore  unknown  and  a 
dangerous  possession;  girls  who  are 
weak  and  young  and  filled  with  desires 
for  joy — people  of  all  kinds,  are  here, 
alike  only  in  that  they  have  had  to  use 
before  little  restraint  or  control,  and 
whose  lives  now  depend  on  their  using 
restraint  and  control  and  fortitude  and 
wisdom  and  power  and  apparently  all  the 
gifts  of  the  gods. 

In  qur  experience  we  were  sorriest 
for  the  men.  There  are  more  of  them 
(at  the  camp  there  were  just  twice  as 
many  sick  men  as  women)  and  they  are 
so  resourceless. 

The  majority,  like  the  old  men  in 
front  of  the  country  store,  "Sometimes 
set  and  talk  and  sometimes  jest  set." 
They  "set"  with  such  drooping  shoulders, 
such  despairing  eyes.  Poor  boys!  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  richer  of  them 
are  apt  to  fall  into  gambling  and  dissi- 
pation, and  it  is  easier  to  understand 
than  to  blame  those  sick  men  and  women 
whose  stories  are  told  in  Blanktown  with 
such  gusto,  and  who  did  wrong  because 
they  were  crushed  by  despair.  Oh,  the 
pity  of  hearing  a  child  of  eighteen  say 
"Life  isn't  worth  the  living!"  And  the 
mockery  of  imprisoning,  in  a  room  with 
nothing  to  enjoy  except  a  volume  of 
Emerson,  a  "drummer"  who  had  never 
amused  himsdf  with  anything  except 
vaudeville,  chorus  girls,  and  poker! 

There  were  many  who,  besides  being 
like  all  mortals  "with  premeditated  evil, 
'round  enmeshed,"  had  to  struggle  with 
idleness,  weakness  and  a  tormented 
spirit.  Yet  we  saw  little  sordidness  or 
•evil  of  which  anyone  who  "knows  his 
naked  soul"  must  not  acknowledge  him- 
self capable.  And  we  saw  courage  that 
seemed  beyond  the  power  of  man— divine 
— immortal. 

There  was  the  young  minister,  poor 
and  gravely  ill  himself,  who,  finding  a 
destitute  and  dying  man  sitting  upon  a 
doorstep,  took  him  to  his  own  tent.  He 
performed  this  compassionate  service  for 
nineteen  other  wayfarers,  until  a  score 
of  men.  fed  by  chance  donations,  were 
living  with  him  in  tents  outside  the  town. 


All  were  so  sick  that  one  day  when  a 
large  bag  of  provisions  was  left  on  the 
ground  outside  the  camp  by  a  careless 
grocery  boy,  not  one  of  the  campers 
but  was  too  weak  to  lift  and  carry  it 
into  the  kitchen  shack. 

None  of  them  had  any  money,  nor 
much  food,  nor  any  of  the  care  they 
should  have  had.  But  they  had  a  great 
deal  of  faith.  They  all  hung  together 
and  cheered  each  other,  and  usually  one 
of  the  twenty  was  able  to  get  about  and 
cook,  and  so  they  kept  alive  from  day 
to  day.  Now  the  camp  is  more  pros- 
perous. Most  of  the  time  the  men  have 
food.  The  future  looks  brighter  to  them 
than  it  did  a  little  while  ago,  and  they 
are  still  trusting,  still  fighting.  Heart- 
breaking as  their  life  seems,  yet  in  the 
midst  of  its  desolation  a  miracle  is  made 
manifest,  for  those  who  seem  to  have 
nothing,  yet  have  what  Galsworthy 
called  the  most  hopeful  and  inspiring  of 
all  things  on  earth,  "courage  without 
hope !" 

There  was  also  the  boy  who  at  a  crisis 
of  his  disease  insisted  that  his  mother 
should  not  be  sent  for  because  she  would 
worry,  and  who  said  gaily  to  his  nurse, 
when  the  doctors  thought  him  dying, 
"Well,  it  looks  as  if  I  should  have  to  bu> 
a  Stetson  hat  and  a  steamer  rug  and 
'chase  the  cure'  all  winter,  doesn't  it  ?" 
We  were  profoundly  stirred  by  the  va- 
liant little  group  at  a  sanatarium  who, 
like  shipwrecked  mariners  seeing  a  fel- 
low sailor  return  to  freedom,  raised  their 
voices  and  cheered  when  one  recovered 
patient  drove  away. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  Stevenson's 
merry  reference  to  the  "damned  bed" 
and  with  his  remark  about  some  trivial 
matter — "it  is  of  no  more  importance 
than  the  blood  on  my  handkerchief." 
But  unheralded  and  unsung  is  the  youth 
who,  though  he  did  not  expect  to  live 
through  the  winter,  could  not  keep  his 
mind  on  so  personal  a  fact,  and  spent 
most  of  his  time  happily  poring  over  a 
gun  catalog,  choosing  the  rifle  he  would 
hunt  with  in  the  spring. 

"Optimism  is  at  once  reflected.  How 
great  this  influence  may  be  we  are  learn- 
ing more  and  more  to  appreciate."  So 
Dr.  Trudeau  tells  us  in  his  inspiriting 
address  on  The  Value  of  Optimism  in 
Medicine.  It  was  our  privilege  to  see 
illustrated  more  than  once  the  wonderful 
effect  faith  radiating  from  one  courage- 
ous soul  will  have  upon  other  sufferers 
in  their  time  of  need. 

In  one  sanatarium  a  child  of  six  was 
strapped  to  a  board  from  the  waist  up 
for  many  months.  Laughing  aloud,  and 
kicking  his  little  legs  all  day  in  sheer, 
bubbling,  irrepressible  joyousness,  he  en- 
courged  and  gladdened  all  the  grown 
people  about  him. 

A  woman  of  my  acquaintance  used  to 
make  a  half -day's  journey  into  town  for 
treatment  every  morning,  when  she  was  in 
a  burning  fever.  Because  there  was  no 
one  to  bring  her  food  if  she  stayed  lying 
down,  she  got  up  and  dressed  when  she 
was  pitiously  weak.  She  had  no  place  to 
sleep  outdoors.  In  short,  she  was  con- 
fronted by  apparently  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles in  regaining  her  health.  Her 
own  malady  had  been  too  advanced  to 
permit  her  ever  to  become  a  "cure." 
But  her  case  has  been  arrested,  and 
she  is  able  to  live  not  only  joyously,  but 


as  actively  as  before  her  illness. 

During  the  most  doubtful  months  of 
her  struggle  she  was  always  the  light  of 
the  house  where  she  lived.  She  amused 
people.  She  was  sympathetic  and  gay 
and  glad,  and  she  gave  ten  or  twelve 
formerly  despondent  fellow  creatures 
an  irresistible  impetus  towards  healthier, 
happier  lives. 

"Optimism  is  the  one  thing  that  is 
within  reach  of  us  all,  no  matter  how 
meager  our  intellectual  equipment,  how 
unpromising  our  outlook  at  the  start,  or 
how  obscure  and  limited  our  careers 
may  be."  These  words  spoken  of  the 
medical  profession  are  equally  true  of 
those  who  are  struggling  to  overcome 
disease  in  themselves. 

Optimism  was  seemingly  the  only  asset 
of  a  needy  dressmaker,  who  was  told 
bv  several  physicians  that  she  could  not 
live  a  month.  She  and  her  husband  went 
to  Denver  and  took  a  room  which  had 
no  facilities  for  outdoor  sleeping.  She 
spent  all  her  time  in  the  effort  to  get 
well.  She  took  an  almost  incredible 
amount  of  raw  eggs,  milk  and  beef  juice. 
She  went  to  the  park  and  stayed  in  the 
open  all  day,  when  she  was  so  weak 
she  had  to  lie  down  on  the  seats  of  the 
street  car.  Her  fight  was  a  long  one, 
but  she  persevered,  and  today  she  is  ab- 
solutely well — and  well  not  in  idleness, 
but  in  the  taxing  and  wearing  duties  of  a 
housekeeper,  seamstress  and  supporter 
of  her  family. 

Although  she  lived  in  one  of  the  most 
congested  districts  of  Chicago,  a  little 
girl  whose  courage  never  faltered  im- 
proved marvellously,  sleeping  in  a  back- 
yard tent ;  and  a  young  man  to  whom  stop- 
ping work  meant  stopping  his  livelihood 
and  who  yet  so  sorely  needed  rest  that 
it  seemed  he  had  no  chance  of  recovery 
without  it,  found,  by  determined  effort, 
light  but  profitable  outdoor  work,  and  is 
now  cured. 

We  saw  cures  of  the  disease,  as  well 
as  arrested  cases  of  it,  which  seemed 
miraculous,  and  we  learned  to  feel  be- 
lief in  the  frequent,  splendid  results  of 
conscientious  and  wise  care  under  hard 
and  often  nearly  impossible  conditions. 
"Let  us  not,  therefore,  quench  the  faith, 
nor  turn  from  the  vision,  and  thus  inspired 
many  will  reach  the  goal."  And  if  for 
most  of  us  our  achievements  inevitably 
must  fall  short  of  our  ideals,  neverthe- 
less all  will  be  well  with  us  for,  as 
Stevenson  so  rightly  tells  us  "to  travel 
hopefully  is  better  than  to  arrive  and 
the  true  success  is  in  labor." 

In  the  thought  of  the  increasingly 
widespread  and  increasingly  successful 
war  against  tuberculosis,  let  us  take  hope 
for  those  who  may  recover.  And  for 
those  who  may  not,  let  us  do  all  that 
lies  in  our  power  to  do,  remembering  in 
the  midst  of  our  sorrow  that  this  joy 
remains  to  them: 

Oh  joy  of  suffering! 

To  struggle  against  great  odds! 

To  meet  enemies  undaunted! 

To  be  entirely  alone  with  them ! 

To  find  how  much  one  can  stand! 

To  look  strife,  torture,  prison,  popular 
odium,  death,  face  to  face! 

To  mount  the  scaffold.'  To  advance 
to  the  muzzles  of  guns  with  perfect  non- 
chalance ! 

To  be  indeed  a  god! 


INDUSTRY 
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HE  CLEAVAGE  OF  MASTERS  AND  MEN  AT  CHICAGO 
-By  CHRISTINA  MERRIMAN 


OUT  OF  THE  curious  mixture  of 
truths  and  half-truths,  plain  speaking 
and  fencing,  good  will  and  bitterness, 
that  made  the  Chicago  hearings  of  the 
Industrial  Relations  Commission  as  in- 
teresting as  any  yet  held,  came  some  de- 
finite constructive  suggestions  for  im- 
proving industrial  conditions  and  making 
for  industrial  peace. 

Some  of  those  generally  agreed  upon 
as  possible  were  an  industrial  court  to 
settle  legal  issues,  and  a  federal  indus- 
trial council  which  could  be  depended 
upon  for  an  impartial  investigation  and 
statement  of  facts  in  strikes,  so  that  the 
public,  always  a  strong  factor  in  settling 
disputes,  might  have  dependable  data 
on  which  to  base  its  judgment.  Mine 
operators  and  miners  agreed  that  in  the 
coal  industry  federal  supervision  might 
do  away  with  over-production  and  con- 
sequent unemployment.  The  secretary 
of  the  Illinois  miners'  unions  told  of  co- 
operative stores  which  the  unions  had 
started,  as  a  supplement  to  their  wages, 
and  which  were  yielding  dividends  rang- 
:rom  8  to  12  per  cent  a  quarter. 

Running  through  the  testimony  was 
an  insistence  on  the  part  of  the  employ- 
ers that  the  unions  should  change  their 
methods  and  put  in  a  higher  type  of  men 
as  responsible  leaders,  and  an  equally 
strong  protest  by  the  labor  men  at  the 
methods  used  by  employers  to  choke  the 
spread  of  unionism.  This  opposition, 
they  felt,  was  not  based  on  the  isolated 
cases  of  misused  power  cited,  but  was  a 
fight  against  a  movement  which  tended 
to  equalize  the  power  and  put  the  union 
man  in  a  position  to  enforce  his  demands 
mstice. 

"There's  a  strong  feeling,"  said  Dun- 
can Macdonald.  secretary  of  the  Illi- 
Mine  Workers,  "that  the  laborer  is 
regarded  as  a  nonentity,  and  there'll  con- 
tinue to  be  industrial  unrest  until  he 
gains  a  greater  share  than  he  has  now 
nf  his  just  due." 

William  O.  Thompson,  counsel  for  the 
commission,  laid  stress  in  his  interroga- 
tions on  the  proposition  that  labor  unions 
are  essentially  democratic  organizations, 
—in  theory,  at  any  rate— and  asked  the 
labor  representatives  what  remedies 
were  available  for  meeting  the  complaint 
that  many  unions  are  dominated  by 
"rings"  and  "bosses"  who  throttle  the 
will  of  the  rank  and  file. 

Another  subject  for  inquiry  was  the 
attitude  of  the  unions  towards  the  mil- 
itia. All  of  the  labor  officials  denied  the 
existence  of  a  rule  forbidding  their 
members  to  enlist,  but  condemned 
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respect  of  every  union  man  would  pre- 
vent him  from  enlisting." 

The  gist  of  the  testimony  given  by  the 
employers — if  such  a  diversity  of  opin- 
ions could  be  summarized — was  that  they 
believed  in  the  principle  of  collective 
bargaining.  They  held,  however,  that  in 
practice,  as  unions  are  at  present  organ- 
ized, they  had  found  it  impossible  to 
concede  the  constantly  encroaching  and 
unreasonable  demands  of  the  unions  and 
continue  in  business,  under  the  highly 
competitive  conditions  of  modern  in- 
dustry. 

The  unions,  they  said,  found  them- 
selves with  a  new  and  growing  strength 
to  enforce  higher  wages  and  shorter 
hours  and  were  ruthless  in  their  use  of 
it.  More  than  that,  they  charged,  this 
advantage  was  used  by  unscrupulous  of- 
ficials and  business  agents  for  purposes 
of  blackmail  and  extortion,  especially  in 
the  building  trades,  where  contractors 
were  threatened  with  strikes  unless  they 
paid  their  price  for  peace.  The  con- 
tractor, driven  to  the  wall,  had  the  al- 
ternative of  buying  them  off,  or  fighting 
the  union. 

They  condemned  too,  the  "permit  sys- 
tem." by  which  a  union  man  from  an- 
other city  was  given  a  card  which  en- 
titled him  to  work  if  there  was  a  place 
for  him:  but  in  case  a  member  of  the 
local  union  was  out  of  a  job,  the  "per- 
mit" man  was  turned  out  by  the  union 
leaders,  and  the  local  unionist  substituted 
for  him.  The  contractors  said  this  was 
done  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the 
permit  man  was  the  better  worker. 

In  the  building  trades  of  Chicago,  the 
employers  organized  in  self-defense  after 


strongly  the  use  of  the  militia  "for  pur-     being  "held  up"  for  some  years  by  juris- 
po»e«  other  than  those  for  which  it  was      dictional  and  "sympathetic"  strikes,  and 
created."    When  h  was  used  for  break- 
ing strikes,  one  witness  said,  "the  self- 


becatisc  of  the  power  this  organization 
afforded   had   been    able    to    force     the 


unions  to  come  to  an  agreement  which 
had  in  large  measure  done  away  with 
strikes  and  was  working  out  pretty  satis- 
factorily for  both  sides.  The  Building 
Construction  Employers'  Association  and 
the  Building  Trades  Council  (the  union 
organization)  now  deal  with  each  other 
through  committees,  to  which  they  re- 
fer all  disputes. 

In  the  metal  trades,  however,  things 
had  worked  out  less  happily.  Charles 
Piez,  of  the  Link  Belt  Company,  said  at 
the  outset  of  his  testimony  that  he  had 
started  out  a  strong  believer  in  unionism, 
but  had  been  forced  to  change  his  mind. 
He  told  of  long  experience  with  the 
unions  during  which  he  had  had  deal- 
ings with  Sam  Parks,  who,  as  walking 
delegate,  had  agreed  to  let  non-union 
men  do  certain  parts  of  the  work.  These 
non-unionists,  however,  had  red-hot  riv- 
ets and  wrenches  dropped  from  myster- 
ious heights  upon  their  innocent  heads 
and  when  they  protested  were  ruthlessly 
"beaten  up." 

"After  that  and  for  a  term  of  years 
we  were  absolutely  in  their  grip,"  said 
Mr.  Piez.  "We  were  so  tied  up  with 
various  contract*  in  New  York  that  we 
could  not  declare  any  degree  of  inde- 
pendence. It  was  well  known  he  was  a 
crook,  but  he  was  kept  at  the  head  of 
that  institution ;  and  we  had  to  deal  with 
him  in  accordance  with  the  methods  that 
he  outlined,  not  in  accordance  with  the 
methods  we  cared  to  follow." 

And  this  was  not  all,  Mr.  Piez  claimed. 
In  shop  work,  given  union  wages  and 
demands,  there  was  a  "steady  and  in- 
sulious"  restriction  of  output  until  the 
production  was  cut  down  35  per  cent. 
On  the  whole  the  unions  had  demoralized 
the  shops  by  putting  loyalty  to  the  union 
ahead  of  loyalty  to  the  employer;  "and 
being  in  a  highly  competitive  business," 
concluded  Mr.  Piez,  "we  felt  we  couldn't 
continue  an  agreement  with  an  organi- 
zation which  followed  monopolistic 
methods." 

Since  1906  they  have  run  what  Mr.  Piez 
claimed  was  an  open  shop.  Union  men 
who  spoke  later,  claimed  strongly  that 
through  a  system  of  spies  and  blacklist- 
ing it  was  in  effect  and  reality  a  closed 
«h"P  against  the  union.  And  some  color 
w;is  given  to  this  claim  when,  after  Mr. 
Piez  had  added  the  use  of  the  boycott 
to  his  list  of  objections  against  unionism. 
Commissioner  Garretson  brought  out 
that  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation has  a  system  of  carding  the 
workers  in  various  trades  to  which  all 
employers  have  access  and  that  it  might 
be  "possible"  that  these  cards  noted  a 
m.-in's  union  affiliations  and  activities. 

"I  presume  a  union  man  would  call 
that  a  blacklist?"  asked  Mr.  Garretson. 

"I  presume  so,"  said  Mr.  Piez. 

"And  a  similar  list  of  employers  kept 
by  the  unions  would  be  called  a  boy- 
cott-" 
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"I  presume  so." 

"But,"  protested  Mr.  Piez  further, 
"there  is  absolutely  no  check  on  the 
rapidly  increasing  power  these  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  are  exerting  ex- 
cept the  check  constituted  by  strong  em- 
ployers' associations.  If  you  are  going 
to  permit  unions  to  grow  stronger,  and 
extend  their  privileges  by  legalizing  boy- 
cotting and  picketing,  you've  got  to 
counteract  that  influence  by  strong  man- 
ufacturers' associations,  or  force  the 
unions  to  incorporate  or  be  subjected  to 
federal  supervision." 

On  the  whole  Mr.  Piez's  testimony 
•was  fairly  indicative  of  the  opinions  of 
most  of  the  employers.  John  D.  Hib- 
bard,  commissioner  of  the  National 
Metal  Trades  Association,  added  that 
the  crucial  test  of  collective  bargaining 
was  whether,  granted  certain  wage  in- 
creases were  just  under  good  business 
conditions,  the  unions  would  accept  the 
corollary — reasonable  decreases  under 
business  depression.  The  test  came;  the 
unions  struck  to  protest  against  the  cut 
in  wages,  and  the  result  was  the  break- 
ing of  the  unions'  power.  Since  then 
there-  has  been  a  so-called  open  shop  in 
the  metal  trades. 

Mr.  Hibbard  said  very  frankly  that, 
while  they  did  not  question  men  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  belonged  to  a  union, 
he  was  not  in  favor  of  having  in  his 
employ  "agitators"  who  would  try  to 
unionize  the  shops  and  teach  loyalty  to 
the  union  rather  than  to  the  employer. 
And  given  50  or  60  per  cent  unionism,  it 
was  impossible  to  run  an  open  shop.  He 
was  strongly  in  favor  of  unions  when 
properly  organized  and  officered.  This, 
however,  was  not  true  of  many  of  the 
unions  in  Chicago.  And  he  quoted  Bar- 
ney, an  iron-worker  friend  whom  he 
had  asked  why  a  certain  walking  dele- 
gate had  been  chosen  to  represent  "a 
decent  lot"  of  men: 

"You  believe,  don't  you,  that  if  all  the 
people  really  had  a  chance  to  vote  right 
in  city  elections,  they'd  elect  good  men? 
Show  me  why  you  have  that  bunch  in 
City  Hall,  and  I'll  tell  you  why  we  have 
that  walking  delegate." 

John  Walker,  president  of  the  Illinois 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  was  the 
strongest  witness  for  the  workers,  who, 
he  said,  were  organized  to  see  that  "those 
who  work  for  a  living  get  more  justice." 
He  did  not  mince  words  in  going  at 
what  he  felt  was  the  root  of  trouble — 
labor's  distrust  of  the  courts,  the  em- 
ployers' insistence  on  large  returns  re- 
gardless of  the  workers'  conditions,  and, 
most  important  of  all,  the  "double  stan- 
dard" of  the  public  in  judging  the  de- 
mands of  the  employer  and  the  employe. 

This  double  standard,  Mr.  Walker  ex- 
plained, comes  in  when  the  working  man 
is  not  supposed  to  ask  for  more  than 
what  the  employer  arbitrarily  considers 
a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's 
work — which  means  that  he  is  supposed 
to  work  until  he's  "tuckered  out"  and 
then  be  given  just  enough  for  rent,  food, 
and  clothing  to  keep  his  family  from 
"being  subjected  to  criticism  for  not  be- 
ing decent."  Any  demands  for  wage  in- 
crease above  that  point  were  considered 
unreasonable. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  scale 
or  standard  set  for  a  "reasonable"  re- 


turn for  the  employer.  In  fact,  said 
Mr.  Walker,  "people  accept  it  as  all 
right  if  the  employer  doesn't  work  at 
all  and  they  are  given  credit  for  getting 
as  much  money  as  possible  for  the  least 
amount  of  work.  The  workers  feel  this, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  and  there 
can't  be  peace  while  that  condition 
exists." 

Edward  T.  Bent,  of  the  Illinois  Coal 
Operators'  Association  and  Duncan  Mac- 
donald,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Mine 
Workers,  told  of  the  joint  trade  agree- 
ment which  had  made  the  coal  fields  of 
Illinois  famous.  Although  this  agree- 
ment has  practically  done  away  with 
strikes  and  meant  a  better  wage  scale 
for  the  miners,  there  is  a  great  amount 
of  unemployment  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  three  times  as  many  coal 
mines  running  as  there  is  demand  for 
fuel.  As  a  result,  the  mines  operate  on 
an  average  of  only  170  days  a  year,  and 
the  miners  can't  live  on  their  earnings, 
which  Mr.  McDonald  claimed  average 
less  than  $600  a  year  under  these  condi- 
tions. 

Mr.  Bent  agreed  with  Mr.  Macdonald 
that  one  way  out  was  government  regu- 
lation similar  to  the  German  system  un- 
der which  a  mine  cannot  be  opened  un- 
less there  is  a  commercial  need  for  it. 

On  the  subject  of  the  courts,  the 
labor  men  and  employers  seemed  hope- 
lessly apart.  Elizabeth  Mahoney,  of  the 
Waitresses'  Union,  which  is  on  strike 
now  for  a  closed  shop,  told  of  constant 
arrests  of  peaceful  pickets  and  of  bail 
demands  which  amounted  to  over  $125,- 
000;  and  charged  that  the  employers  in 
resorting  to  court  procedure  to  bank- 
rupt the  union  had  at  least  the  tacit  sup- 
port of  the  court. 

Dudley  Taylor,  counsel  for  the  Chi- 
cago Employers'  Association,  was  equal- 
ly emphatic  in  saying  that  for  years  the 
tide  in  the  courts  had  been  running 
strongly  against  the  employer.  And 
while  he  would  hardly  use  the  word 
"toady"  he  felt  they  were  disposed  to 
"pass  the  buck"  through  fear  of  antag- 
onizing union  labor. 

He  agreed  with  most  of  the  witnesses 
on  both  sides  that  an  industrial  court  for 
the  settlement  of  legal  disputes  would  be 
helpful.  Mr.  Taylor  also  thought  the 
idea  of  a  federal  tribunal  or  council  to 
act  as  mediators  might  be  a  good  plan 
and  raised  a  laugh  by  his  naive  state- 
ment that  such  a  council  would  be  most 
effective  if  made  up  of  lawyers. 

James  Mullenbach,  who  served  for  two 
years  as  chairman  of  the  Hart,  Schaffner 
&  Marx  trade  board,  made  up  of  em- 
ployers and  employes,  was  one  of  the 
strongest  advocates  of  unionism  that  ap- 
peared. Under  the  present  order  of  in- 
dustry the  worker  was  helpless,  he  said, 
unless  he  organized  to  express  his  desire 
and  will  through  collective  bargaining, 
and  he  should  sacrifice  his  individual 
liberty,  if  necessary,  and  pool  his  activity 
to  secure  more 'reasonable  working  con- 
ditions for  the  majority.  And  when  an 
employer  is  dealing  with  collective  bar- 
gaining, it  is  to  his  interest  to  be  faced 
by  a  strong  union  with  responsible  offi- 
cials, on  whom  he  can  throw  part  re- 
sponsibility for  the  conduct  of  that  busi- 
ness. 

He  took  a  fling,  too  at  those  who  had 


disclaimed  sympathy    with    violence    in 
times  of  strikes. 

"There's  a  great  deal  of  pretense  and 
some  hypocrisy  on  both  sides.  As  long 
as  we  are  human  beings  we're  going  to 
have  some  violence  when  our  livelihood 
is  at  stake.  It's  almost  inevitable.  The 
worker  has  his  home  at  stake,  his  fam- 
ily, his  means  of  earning  a  living.  The 
employer  has  the  responsibility  for  an 
expensive  plant,  machinery,  and  his  out- 
put, and  with  such  a  clash  of  interests  in 
case  it  comes  to  a  strike  it's  only  a 
miracle  that  prevents  violence.  All  of 
us,"  he  concluded,  "are  about  the  same 
variety  of  human  beings." 

And  taken  all  in  all,  the  onlooker  at 
the  hearings  might  conclude  that  we 
were.  The  employers  who  agreed  with 
the  principle  of  unionism,  but  charged 
corruption  or  lack  of  democracy  in  union 
practice,  were  not  ready  to  say  that 
members  of  employers'  associations  sus- 
pected of  bribe-giving  always  got  their 
just  deserts. 

During  the  hearings,  a  business  agent 
of  one  of  the  unions  was  arrested  in 
Chicago  for  extortion,  and  $150  in 
marked  bills  was  found  in  his  pocket. 
Mr.  Piez  had  charged  in  his  testimony 
that  often  the  unions  were  represented 
by  men  of  the  type  of  Sam  Parks 
"well-known  to  be  a  crook."  It  was  im- 
possible to  trust  them  or  deal  with  them. 
Just  here  Commissioner  Weinstock  took 
a  hand  in  the  discussion : 

Mr.  Weinstock:  "Would  Sam  Parks 
have  been  a  bribe-taker  had  there  been 
no  bribe-givers?" 

Mr.  Piez :  "You  cannot  have  one  with- 
out the  other.  Yet  here  is  the  point: 
When  a  man  holds  a  gun  to  your  head 
and  says  'cough  up!'  what  can  you  do?" 

Mr.  Weinstock :  "Give  up,  of  course ; 
then  go  after  him  as  fast  as  you  can. 
Were  not  the  employers  of  New  York 
to  blame  for  not  bringing  Parks  to  jus- 
tice sooner?" 

Mr.  Piez:  "On  high  moral  grounds, 
yes;  but  on  grounds  of  practicability 
I'm  not  so  sure." 

Mr.  Weinstock:  "What  steps  do  em- 
ployers' organizations  take  to  drive  out 
dishonest  employers?" 

Mr.  Piez:  "I  think  the  standards  of 
morality  among  employers  are  higher 
today  than  ever." 

Whether  they  were  high  enough  to 
drive  out  the  bribe-giver  and,  more  seri- 
ous, the  strike-buyer,  was  not  brought 
to  light  although  this  question  was  put 
to  many  of  them,  and  the  recent  lobby- 
ing activities  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  was  hinted  at. 

At 'the  same  time,  there  was  a  strong 
apparent  feeling  among  some  who  were 
in  sympathy  with  labor  that  in  some  of 
the  unions  there  was  need  for  house- 
cleaning  and  a  more  democratic  method 
of  electing  officers. 

Mary  McDowell,  for  twenty  years  head 
resident  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Settlement,  said  that  while  labor  unions 
were  essential  for  getting  better  condi- 
tions for  the  worker  the  exorbitant  fees 
charged  by  some  of  them  shut  out  manv 
who  were  in  great  need  of  protection 
and  help.  She  felt,  too,  that  there  should 
be  more  democracy  in  the  election  of 
officials  and  in  the  administration  of 
union  affairs. 
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One  of  the  causes  of  industrial  unrest, 
she  had  concluded  after  long  and  close 
contact  with  the  workers'  families,  was 
the  constantly  increasing  demands  by  the 
municipality  for  a  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing. The  worker's  children  are  told  at 
school  that  flies  are  breeders  of  disease. 
The  worker  has  no  money  to  buy 
screens.  The  same  is  true  where  dental 
and  medical  inspection  reveals  defects 
which  the  worker  feels  he  cannot  pay 
to  have  remedied. 

There  were,  of  course,  individual  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  which  stood  out  and 
away  from  the  general  discussion.  John 
G.  Shedd,  president  of  the  Marshall 
Field  department  store,  which  employs 
about  13,000  persons  in  its  wholesale 
and  retail  departments,  raised  groans 
and  laughter  when  he  said  that  old-age 
pensions  "would  not  be  such  a  burning 
question  if  we,  as  individuals  or  collec- 
tively, had  stamina  enough  to  refrain 
from  the  use  of  tobacco  or  alcoholic  bev- 
erages in  any  form.  The  savings  thus 
produced,  if  deposited  in  a  savings  bank 
weekly,  would  insure  our  people  and 
their  families  from  dependence  in  both 
youth  and  age." 

All  of  which  brought  more  or  less  of 
a  grimace  from  some  of  the  women 
present  and  a  round  of  applause  for 
Commissioner  Garretson  when  he  in- 
quired whether  Mr.  Shedd  realized  that 
for  many  laboring  men  these  forbidden 
dissipations  constituted  the  sum  total  of 
their  luxuries. 

Another  expression  of  feeling  came 
when  John  M.  Glenn,  secretary  of  the 
Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association, 
made  a  bitter  attack  on  the  unions. 
Unionism,  he  said,  was  "unpatriotic  and 
un-American,  a  menace  to  civilization" 
and  he  didn't  see  how  it  was  they  could 
exist  along  side  of  the  churches  as  the 
"church  was  based  on  love  and  union- 
ism on  selfishness." 

"Just  where  is  the  laboring  man  more 
at  variance  with  the  church  than  the  em- 
ployer?" asked  Mr.  Garretson,  whereup- 
on there  was  a  discussion  as  to  who  was 
driven  out  of  the  temple  in  the  Bible 
version,  and  the  "den  of  thieves,"  in 
which  Mr.  Glenn  came  out  decidedly 
second  best  in  his  logic  as  well  as  his 
knowledge  of  Bible  history. 

Mr.  Glenn  volunteered  the  opinion  that 
a  good  deal  of  the  industrial  unrest  was 
originally  created  by  a  number  of  people 
interested  in  maintaining  it,  such  as  Ed- 
ward T.  Devine,  Jane  Addams,  John  M. 
Glenn  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
New  York,  and  others. 

However,  as  he  said  in  almost  the 
same  breath  that  a  state  of  unrest  was 
healthy  and  without  it  "we'd  all  die  of 
dry  rot,"  the  charge  against  the  agitators 
simmered  down,  upon  analysis,  to  their 
being  a  much  needed  vaccination  against 
innocuous  desuetude. 

Mr.  Glenn  asserted  that  he  was  in 
sympathy  with  "humane"  legislation, 
and  that  the  employers  had  been  the 
first  to  put  forward  a  workmen's  com- 
pensation act  in  Illinois. 

"It's  a  fact,  isn't  it,"  said  Mr.  Gar- 
retson, "that  it  was  generally  felt  that 
the  bill  supported  by  your  association 
was  a  Wind,  and  wouldn't  really  compen- 
sate ?" 


Mr.  Glenn  said  that  people  were  quite 
wrong  in  thinking  so. 

"Well,  is  it  or  is  it  not  true  that  when 
a  real  workmen's  compensation  bill  went 
through,  the  Employers'  Association 
chartered  a  special  train  to  go  to  the 
State  Capital  and  ask  the  governor  to 
veto  it?" 

Mr.  Glenn  replied  that  it  was  quite 
true,  but  it  was  because  they  objected  to 
certain  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Agnes  Nestor,  president  of  the  Wo- 
men's Trade  Union  League  of  Chicago, 
told  of  the  fight  for  the  woman's  ten-hour 
law  and  the  minimum  wage  and  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Employers'  Associa- 
tion to  those  bills. 

"But  even  after  we  get  the  laws,"  said 
Miss  Nestor,  "a  strong  organization  is 
necessary  to  enforce  them.  Employers 
are  constantly  discharging  women  be- 
cause they  testify  to  violations  of  the 
ten-hour  law.  Under  unieft  conditions 
we  could  protect  these  workers." 

The  hearings  drew  large  audiences, 
among  them  many  women,  who  followed 
the  testimony  with  evidence  of  close  in- 
terest. It  is  worth  noting,  too,  that  the 
i  hicago  papers  gave  very  full  reports 
of  the  testimony  of  both  sides,  which 
was  not  the  case  with  the  New  York 
papers  during  the  three  or  four  weeks' 
hearings  in  that  city. 

And  what  with  the  Federal  Board  of 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  in  session  in 
the  effort  to  avert  a  strike  of  55,000  rail- 
way engineers,  and  with  a  federal  grand 
jury  inquiring  into  alleged  union  black- 
mail plots  of  gigantic  proportions,  in- 
dustrial questions  were  very  much  to  the 
fore  in  Chicago  during  the  week. 

The  Commission  went  from  Chicago 
to  Lead,  S.  D.,  to  hold  an  inquiry  into 
mining  conditions,  and  from  there  will 
go  west  to  Butte,  Mont.,  Seattle,  Wash., 
Portland,  Ore.,  San  Francisco,  Los  An- 
geles, and  thence  back  to  Denver,  where 
it  is  due  for  a  three  days'  hearing  be- 
ginning September  16. 

SHE    BASIS  OF   A   SICKNESS   IN- 
M    K  ASCI     BILL 

A  YEAR  and  a  half  ago  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation announced  a  Committee  on  Social 
Insurance.  Five  months  later  it  organ- 
ized the  first  American  Conference  on 
Social  Insurance,  in  Chicago,  and  with 
the  published  proceedings  presented  a 
convenient  classified  bibliography  for  the 
encouragement  of  students.  At  its  an- 
nual meeting  in  Washington  last  De- 
cember the  association  devoted  half  a 
day  to  the  discussion  of  carefully  pre- 
pared papers  and  reports  on  sickness  in- 
surance, believing  it  the  most  urgent  of 
the  problems  in  th^  field,  now  that  much 
progress  has  been  made  toward  compen- 
sation for  industrial  accidents. 

Recently,  after  many  conferences  for 
discussion  and  revision  of  proposals,  the 
committee  has  formulated  a  tentative 
statement  of  the  essential  lines  which  it 
purposes  to  follow  in  the  drafting  of  a 
sickness  insurance  hill.  In  the  hope  that 
this  statement  may  call  forth  helpful  sug- 
gestions and  be  of  substantial  assistance 
in  formulating  legislative  plans  in  the 
several  states  in  which  the  subject  has 


begun  to  receive  attention,  it  is  published 
below : 

1.  To  be  effective,  sickness  insurance 
should  be  compulsory,  on  the  basis  of 
joint  contribution  of  employer  and  em- 
ploye and  the  public. 

2.  The  compulsory    insurance    should 
include    all    wage-workers   earning   less 
than   a   given   annual   sum,   where   em- 
ployed with  sufficient  regularity  to  make 
it  practicable  to  compute  and  collect  as- 
sessments.     Casual    and    home    workers 
should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  included 
within  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  compul- 
sory system. 

3.  There  should  be  a  voluntary  sup- 
plementary system  for  groups  of  persons 
(wage  workers  or  others)  who  for  prac- 
tical reasons  are  kept  out  of  the  compul- 

"  sory  system. 

4.  Sickness  insurance  should  provide 
for  a  specified  period  only,  provisionally 
set   at   twenty-six    weeks     (one-half    a 
year),  but  a  system  of  invalidity  insur- 
ance should  be  combined  with  sickness 
insurance  so  that  all  disability  due    to 
disease  will  be  taken  care  of  in  one  law, 
although  the  funds  should  be  separate. 

5.  Sickness  insurance  on  the  compul- 
sory plan  should  be  carried  by  mutual 
local  funds  jointly  managed  by  employ- 
ers and  employes  under  public  supervi- 
sion.   In  large  cities  such  locals  may  be 
organized  by  trades  with  a  federated  bu- 
reau for  the  medical  relief.     Establish- 
ment   funds   and    existing   mutual    sick 
funds  may  be  permitted  to  carry  the  in- 
surance where  their  existence  does  not 
injure  the  local  funds,  but  they  must  be 
under  strict  government  supervision. 

6.  Invalidity  insurance  should  be  car- 
ried by   funds  covering  a    larger    geo- 
graphical area  comprising  the  districts 
of  a  number  of  local  sickness  insurance 
funds.    The  administration  of  the  invalid- 
ity fund  should  be  intimately  associated 
with  that  of  the  local  sickness  funds,  and 
on  a  representative  basis. 

7.  Both  sickness  and  invalidity  insur- 
ance should  include  medical  service,  sup- 
plies, necessary  nursing    and     hospital 
care.     Such   provision   should  be   thor- 
oughly adequate,  but    its     organization 
may  be  left  to  the  local  societies  under 
strict  governmental  control.   • 

8.  Cash  benefits  should  be  provided  by 
both  invalidity  and    sickness    insurance 
for  the  insured  or  his  dependents  during 
such  disability. 

9.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  preven- 
tion be  emphasized  so  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  compulsory  sickness  and   in- 
validity insurance  system  shall  lead  to 
a  campaign  of  health  conservation  simi- 
lar to  the  safety    movement     resulting 
from  workmen's  compensation. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Social  Insurance  is  Edward  T.  Devine. 
and  secretary  John  B.  Andrews,  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation. 

STENOGRAPHERS  INCLUDED  IN 
EIGHT-HOUR  LAW 

The  Colorado  woman's  eight-hour 
law  is  sweeping  in  its  application,  and 
includes  bookkeepers,  stenographers  and 
cashiers  who  are  employed  in  mercan- 
tile, merchandise  and  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, according  to  a  ruling  of 
Judge  C.  C.  Butler  of  Denver. 
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HE    SOCIAL    SETTLEMENT    AND    ITS 
MARYAL  KNOX,  UNION  SETTLEMENT,  NEW  YORK 


CRITICS- BY 


IN  THIS  DAY  of  rapid  changes 
new  things  arise,  are  of  use  and  then 
are  cast  asid-;  as  antiquated  in  surpris- 
ingly brief  periods  of  time.  That  the 
social  settlement  is  one  of  these  ephem- 
eral productions  of  modern  life  is  being  ' 
said  by  many.  Thirty  years  ago  it  did 
not  exist,  ten  years  ago  it  was  a  force 
and  today,  so  say  the  critics,  it  is  one 
of  those  outworn  institutions  that  cum- 
ber the  ground  using  money  and  energy 
to  no  purpose  If  these  critics  were  all 
in  the  ranks  of  its  foes,  the  Settlement 
might  ignore  them,  but  the  most  discern- 
ing were  formerly  its  friends.  Some  of 
them  are  still  its  friends  but  they  have  a 
protective  apologetic  attitude  that  does 
not  add  to  the  self-respect  of  the  be- 
friended. 
We  all  know  the  criticisms: 

"Settlements  do  not  conduct  classes  in 
anything  as  well  as  the  public  schools 
conduct  them.  Why  not  leave  teaching 
to  the  schools?" 

_"Settlements  cannot  disperse  money 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  relief  society. 
Why  disperse  it  at  all  ?" 

"The  recreation  center  manages  clubs 
in  a  more  wholesale  manner  than  the  set- 
tlement. Why  compete?" 

The  list  might  be  prolonged  indefinite- 
ly. There  is  not  one  activity  of  the  set- 
tlement that  is  not  or  could  not  be  bet- 
ter carried  on  by  some  other  organiza- 
tion. 

The  fair  answer  to  this  line  of  argu- 
ment has  always  been:  "It  is  per- 
fectly true  and  we  are  glad  of  it.  It  is  a 
function  of  (he  settlement  to  find  new 
ways  of  meeting  old  needs  and  having 
proved  that  the  new  is  good,  to  pass  it 
on  to  some  group  that  can  do  for  the 
many  what  the  settlement  has  done  for 
the  few."  And  one  thing  more:  the 
activities  of  the  settlement  are  not  an 
end  in  themselves,  they  should  be  con- 
ducted as  well  as  possible,  but  they  are 
only  a  means  to  an  end,  that  of  becoming 
better  acquainted  with  the  neighborhood. 

There  are  other  critics.  Years  ago 
there  were  many  who  said:  "It  is  all 
very  well  to  feed  the  body  and  to  ex- 
pand the  brain  but  how  does  that  help 
the  immortal  soul  ?" 

The  question  is  a  little  out  of  date, 
although  it  is  still  asked.  But  the  mod- 
ern form  of  the  question  is  asked  every 
day:  "What  is  the  use  of  being  a  friend 
of  the  working  man  if  the  trade  union, 
the  labor  union  and  the  various  political 
parties  that  make  for  progress  are  not 
supported  by  the  settlements  as  a  whole?" 

Do  the  questions  seem  different?  They 
are  not  really  so  in  underlying  principle. 
Those  who  asked  the  first  wanted  the 
settlements  to  pledge  themselves  to  work 
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for  one  form  of  religious  faith.  That 
they  refused  to  do.  They  were  firm  in 
the  belief  that  underlies  Christianity  and 
Judaism  alike,  that  God  is  served  by  ser- 
vice to  man.  But  they  reserved  the  right 
to  express  that  belief  in  whatever  form 
they  chose,  and  claimed  that  right  for 
the  people  among  whom  they  lived.  As 
individuals  they  had  their  individual  pref- 
erences, as  organizations  they  had  none. 

Now  the  demand  that  the  settlement 
ally  itself  with  one  party  or  with  one 
organization  is  exactly  parallel  with  this. 
Beneath  all  the  dreams  of  the  best  lead- 
ers of  all  the  parties  is  the  one  hope  that 
our  land,  our  states  and  our  cities  shall 
be  so  governed  that  every  man  shall  have 
a  fair  chance.  In  every  party  there  are 
those  who  work  for  this  unceasingly  and 
in  every  party  are  those  who  as  unceas- 
ingly work  for  themselves. 

The  settlement  resident  must  choose 
the  party  which  seems  to  him  to  be  work- 
ing most  constantly  to  realize  his  ideal, 
and  to  his  neighbor  he  must  leave  the 
same  privilege.  The  settlement  can  no 
more  dictate  the  politics  of  its  residents 
and  neighbors  than  it  can  their  religion. 
One  thing  more  may  be  said  in  this  con- 
nection :  that  settlement  has  utterly  failed 
which  has  not  given  to  some  among  its 
ranks  a  higher  conception  of  the  mean- 
ing of  good  citizenship,  and  it  has  also 
failed  if  it  has  not  given  to  some  at  least 
a  nobler  ideal  of  the  life  of  service. 

There  is  a  third  group  of  critics  who 
say:  "If  you  are  not  educational  insti- 
tutes and  are  not  political  parties  why 
don't  you  at  least  improve  your  neigh- 
borhoods? Oh,  yes,  we  know  you  have 
had  a  playground  or  two  opened  by  the 
city  and  have  had  a  few  public  baths 
established,  and  you  have  a  junior  league 
for  street  cleaning  here  and  there;  but 
you  do  not  improve  your  neighborhoods 
as  a  whole.  Tenement  house  conditions 
are  the  same  all  over  the  city  and  the 
casual  wanderer  in  the  street  would  find 
it  quite  impossible  to  separate  the  blocks 
influenced  by  the  settlements  from  those 
knowing  no  such  organization.  The  out- 
ward and  visible  signs  of  the  influence 
of  a  settlement  upon  its  neighborhood 
are  negligible.' 

Before  admitting  the  truth  of  this  criti- 
cism, attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
these  particular  critics  refer  to  the  New 
York  settlements.  Of  course,  neighbor- 
hoods show  no 'visible  signs  of  improve- 
ment— the  neighbors  are  new  every  day. 
No  sooner  is  part  of  one  group  helped 
to  realize  the  best  in  itself  than  it  moves 
away  and  another  arrives  in  the  steer- 
age of  the  Imperator  to  take  its  place. 

If  the  settlement  can  be  proved  to  be 
worthy  of  a  permanent  place  in  New 
York  its  cause  is  won  everywhere,  for 


nowhere  else  are  such  problems  to  be 
found.  The  overwhelming  pressure  of 
immigration  subjects  every  agency  in  the 
city  to  continuous  and  well-nigh  impos- 
sible tests.  Things  are  always  at  the 
crisis  in  New  York.  There  is  never 
time  to  take  account  of  stock,  look  over 
the  situation  and  plan  what  is  best  to 
do  next.  Life  is  lived  at  the  height  of 
an  ever-present  emergency.  Every  ef- 
fort must  be  made  to  meet  the  need  of 
the  moment,  but  no  moment  of  the  hour, 
no  hour  of  the  day  is  less  important, 
less  difficult  than  any  other.  We  cease 
studying  the  figures  of  immigration. 
They  appall  the  imagination  and  para- 
lyze the  will. 

Perhaps  it  is  true  that  there  are  no 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  settle- 
ment's life  in  its  neighborhood.  But  in 
the  outlying  suburbs,  in  the  country  vil- 
lages, in  the  less  densely  populated  parts 
of  the  city  itself,  there  are  many  who 
are  desirable  residents  helping  in  all  that 
makes  for  the  welfare  of  their  communi- 
ties, because  the  first  days  of  their  life 
in  America  were  spent  near  settlements. 
There  they  were  helped  to  keep  some 
Old  World  standards  and  to  learn  that, 
when  translated,  these  standards  need 
not  be  read  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents 
alone  but  that  in  America,  too,  honor 
and  duty  count — that  perhaps  they  can 
count  for  more  than  ever  they  did  abroad. 

The  critics  are  right.  In  New  York 
the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  in- 
fluence of  a  settlement  upon  its  neigh- 
bors are  negligible  because  the  tide  of 
immigration  is  ever  bringing  new  neigh- 
bors to  its  door;  also  because  these  in- 
stitutions for  which  the  settlement  has 
fought,  such  as  baths,  libraries  and  rec- 
reation centers  have  sprung  up  every- 
where. 

But  why  have  they  sprung  up?  Pub- 
lic opinion  does  not  arouse  itself  and 
the  struggle  settlements  have  made  to 
get  some  special  things  accomplished 
have  borne  fruit  a  thousand  fold  in  the 
awakened  social  consciousness  of  the 
age. 

Settlements  are  not  responsible  for  ev- 
ery good  thing — far  from  it.  But,  be- 
cause the  residents  of  settlements  have 
lived  in  over-crowded  neighborhoods,  not 
from  necessity  but  from  choice,  and  there 
learning  the  necessity  for  reform  have 
constantly  kept  this  necessity  before  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  they  have  had  their 
part,  and  it  is  not  a  small  one,  in  the 
overwhelming  zeal  for  social  righteous- 
ness that  is  the  glory  of  the  Twentieth 
Century. 

But  the  critics  are  not  silenced.  They 
say :  "This  is  all  true,  but  it  merely  brings 
us  back  to  our  original  contention  that 
the  settlement  is  an  ephemeral  growth. 
It  had  a  mission:  to  help  to  arouse  the 
public  conscience.  But  that  conscience 
is  now  working  in  a  hundred  ways  and 
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the  settlement  is  no  longer  needed.  It 
would  better  close  its  doors  and  let  the 
neighborhood  association,  the  social  ser- 
vice nurse,  the  visiting  teacher  and  the 
social  center  take  its  place." 

But  to  this  those  of  us  who  believe 
in  the  settlement  say,  No.  The  settle- 
ment has  a  distinct  work  to  do  today 
and  it  will  need  to  exist  as  long  as  there 
'lifference  between  the  East  Side  and 
the  West  Side;  so  long  as  there  are 
groups  of  people  upon  whom  our  hous- 
ing and  our  industrial  conditions  bear 
unfairly.  When  there  are  no  longer  un- 
fair conditions,  then  will  the  reign  of 
righteousness  be  established  upon  the 
earth.  But  until  that  day  the  settlement 
will  be  needed. 

Why?     For  two  reasons: 

First,  it  is  true  that  even  in  this  day 
of  one  hundred  per  cent  efficiency  that 
the  one  hundred  cannot  be  made  effici- 
ent save  by  the  integrity  of  each  of  the 
hundred,  that  the  multitude  cannot  at- 
tain a  level  higher  than  that  attained 
by  each  of  the  multitude.  It  is  true  that 
whatever  work  helps  individuals  to  live 
up  to  the  best  that  is  in  them  helps  the 
city,  the  state  and  the  nation  to  reach 
a  higher  standard  of  righteousness.  It 
is  as  necessary  today  to  help  one's  in- 
dividual neighbor  as  it  was  yesterday 
and  it  will  be  as  necessary  tomorrow  as 
it  is  today.  The  settlement  is  not  unique 
because  it  cares  for  its  neighbor.  So 
does  the  hospital,  the  school  and  the 
church.  But  the  settlement  does  it,  and 
for  that  reason  it  is  of  use. 

The  settlement  is  absolutely  unique  in 
its  second  claim  and  upon  that  one  thing 
alone  it  could  base  its  right  to  exist. 

The  settlement  resident  alone  among 
all  those  who  seek  to  help  their  neigh- 
bors sees  life  as  it  is  really  lived  by  the 
dweller  in  tenements.  The  school  teacher 
sees  life  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
child.  She  judges  a  family  by  the  regu- 
larity with  which  it  sends  its  children 
to  school.  That  family  which  keeps  its 
children  at  home  to  do  the  washing  and 
care  for  the  baby  is  viewed  with  dis- 
favor and  there  is  no  time  to  seek  ex- 
tenuating circumstances. 

The  doctor  thinks  of  tenements  as  pop- 
ulated by  the  sick.  The  relief  visitor 
sees  in  them  none  but  the  financially  de- 
pendent. The  probation  officer  sees  the 
streets  crowded  with  bad  girls  and  thiev- 
ing boys,  while  the  playground  worker 
sees  in  them  a  horde  of  children  in  im- 
minent danger  of  death  from  passing 
vehicles.  To  the  trade  union  leader, 
men  are  possible  members  of  the  organi- 
zation, while  to  the  preacher  they  are 
probable  sinners  and  potential  saints. 

But  to  the  resident  of  the  settlement 
who  knows  what  he  is  doing  and  why 
he  is  doing  it,  the  tenements  are  large 
groups  of  homes — homes  without  too 
much  privacy  and  lacking  in  many  of 
the  external  attractions  of  homes — but 
homes  none-the-less,  filled  with  fathers, 
mothers  and  children,  groups  of  friends 
and  individual  enemies.  It  is  normal 
live  lived  under  abnormally  crowded  con- 
ditions. 

Are  the  people  in  the  tenements  bad? 
Like  those  on  Fifth  avenue,  some  are 
bad  and  some  are  good.  Are  they  lazy 
or  industrious,  temperate  or  drunken, 


THE  HANGING  GARDENS  OF  CLEVELAND 

().\  a  rooftop  in  the    Haymarkrt  district,  the  most  crowded  section  of  Cleveland 
where  no  green  things  do  grow,  thr  Central  Friendly  Inn  Social  Settlement  has 
established  a  farm. 

The  farm  is  measured  not  in  acres,  but  in  feet— twenty  feet  long  by  eight  wide. 
The  barns  and  houses  and  cows  and  ducks  are  of  pasteboard,  and  the  families 
are  dolls.  But  the  beans  and  com  and  morning-glories  are  real.  And  very  real 
and  live  are  the  forty  farm  hands,  little  immigrant  girts  of  the  neighborhood. 

they  arc  learning  not  only  how  oats,  peas,  beans,  and  barley  grow,  but 
something  of  the  scheme  of  modern  life — the  duties  of  father  and  mother 
and  children,  the  care  of  a  house,  whence  come  meat  and  vegetables,  and  how 
wool  from  a  fleece  comes  to  be  a  little  girl's  jacket. 

\V  ITU   it  all  come  lessons  of    the  open  air  and  the  country.      The  whole  plan 
was  conceived  by  Elizabeth  N'eff.  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Central  Friendly  Inn.  and  carried  out  by  Mary  Wine,  the  volunteer  teacher. 


learned  or  ignorant  ?  Like  the  dwellers 
in  a  country  village,  some  are  one  thing, 
some  the  other.  Are  they  dragged  down 
by  their  surroundings  or  do  they  rise 
above  them?  Like  the  members  of  your 
own  circle  of  friends,  some  of  them  yield 
to  every  temptation  and  others  follow 
an  ideal  that  rises  ever  higher  as  they 
approach  it. 

What  is  the  use  of  having  settlements 
if  all  they  do  is  to  prove  that  life  in 
tenements  is  the  same  as  life  elsewhere? 
The  relation  of  the  settlement  to  other 
forms  of  social  work  is  that  of  the 
family  doctor  and  the  specialist.  The 
specialist  sees  the  trouble,  the  doctor 
tells  him  what,  in  the  history  of  the 
patient  or  of  his  family  has  caused  it, 
and  together  they  seek  to  remove  it. 

The  use  of  the  settlement  to  its  resi- 
dents and  to  its  neighbors  is  to  provide 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  oneness  of  life 
among  those  of  all  environments,  that 
through  this  new  understanding  of  the 
essential  goodness  of  human  life,  they 
shall  be  aroused  to  ever  greater  and 
more  constant  efforts  for  the  service  of 
mankind. 

What  proof  is  offered  for  the  truth 


of  these  claims  that  the  settlement  does 
thus  arouse  its  residents  and  neighbors 
to  stronger  efforts  for  good? 

In  the  last  analysis  the  only  proof  of 
the  worth  of  an  organization  is  the  char- 
acter of  those  most  strongly  influenced 
by  it.  It  is  the  knowledge  that  children 
actually  acquire  and  the  habits  of  thought 
they  form  that  proves  one  system  of 
education  good  and  another  bad. 

The  children  are  the  proof.  It  is  by 
the  lives  of  its  adherents  that  a  religion 
is  judged.  Thus  it  is  by  its  people  that 
settlements,  too,  are  judged.  Today,  all 
over  our  cities,  boys  and  girls  are  being 
trained  to  be  of  service  to  others  be- 
cause they  have  belonged  to  settlement 
clubs.  Young  men  are  going  into  the 
fight  for  good  government  because  their 
ideals  have  been  raised  by  some  friend 
in  a  settlement.  College  graduates  are 
seeking  to  serve  their  country  because 
they  have  learned  to  wish  to  do  so  by 
residence  in  settlements.  Men  and  wom- 
en are  treating  those  who  serve  them 
more  fairly  because  through  settlements 
they  have  realized  that  those  who  serve 
them  have  as  real  a  life  as  they  have 
themselves. 
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THE    RISING    ANTI- ALCOHOL 
MOVEMENT— By  Elizabeth  Tilton 

AN  ANTI-ALCOHOL  movement  is 
surely  rising  in  Massachusetts.  Blow- 
ing across  from  the  laboratories  of  Ger- 
many, it  has  touched  the  selected  minds 
first,  and  while  it  has  not  yet  reached 
the  "book"  stage,  it  is  voicing  itself  in 
pamphlets.  Three  notable  ones  have  ap- 
peared this  winter  and  spring;  -The 
Menace  of  Drink,  by  President  Emeri- 
tus Eliot  of  Harvard;  The  Charge  of 
Bishop  Lawrence  to  the  Episcopalians 
of  Eastern  Massachusetts;  and  the  Re- 
port of  the  Commission  to  Investigate 
Drunkenness  in  Massachusetts. 
.  Dr.  Eliot  sums  up  his  reasons  for  be- 
coming an  anti-alcohol  convert  thus. 
First  "the  terrible  effects  of  alcoholism 
in  increasing  the  number  of  the  feeble- 
minded, insane  and  criminal  in  our 
American  communities.  Later,  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  studying  the  German 
investigations  on  the  mental  effects  of 
very  limited  doses  of  alcohol,  doses 
which  most  people  have  always  sup- 
posed to  be  completely  innocuous.  The 
German  investigations  seemed  to  me  to 
prove-  that  even  twenty-four  hours  after 
taking  a  small  dose  of  alcohol  the  time- 
reaction  in  the  human  being  is  unfavor- 
ably affected.  Now  the  quickness  of 
the  time-reaction  is  important  to  every 
mechanic;  to  every  artisan,  and  par- 
ticularly to  every  person  who  is  en- 
gaged in  a  dangerous  occupation,  like 
driving  an  automobile  for  instance,  or 
managing  a  circular  saw,  or,  indeed,  in 
the  tending  of  any  powerful  machine 
or  hot  furnace.  Lastly,  somewhat  more 
than  a  year  ago,  I  had  a  long  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  difference  be- 
tween the  white  race  and  the  Japanese, 
the  Chinese,  the  Indian,  the  Malay,  and 
some  of  the  Mahometan  people,  in  re- 
gard to  susceptibility  to  the  alcoholic 
temptation.  The  white  race  is  inferior  to 
all  the  other  people  I  have  named  in  re- 
gard to  this  susceptibility  to  the  temp- 
tation of  alcoholism.  .  .  .  The  al- 
coholism of  the  white  must  be  overcome 
or  that  vice  with  the  licentiousness  that 
it  provokes  will  overcome  the  race." 

In  his  charge  to  his  people,  Bishop 
Lawrence  summarizes  the  terrible  econo- 
mic cost  of  alcohol,  especially  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  social  evil,  and  makes  three 
clean-cut  points :  First,  that  "the  time  has 
passed  when  any  intelligent  person 
claims  that  drink  makes  a  man  more 
efficient.  .  .  .  Industrial  efficiency 
is  driving  the  drinking  man,  even  the 
rather  moderate  drinking  man,  to  the 
wall;"  second,  that  "drink,  and  that  not 
to  excess  but  habitual,  gradually  disin- 
tegrates the  physical,  nerve  and  moral 
fiber;"  third,  "that  every  public  spirited 
citizen,  every  parent,  every  man  and 
woman  who  cares  for  his  fellow  men 
and  women,  every  son  and  daughter  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  will  have  this 
terrible  scourge  of  society  of  which  he 
is  a  part  upon  his  conscience,  and  will 
in  his  personal  habits  and  his  public 
duty  govern  himself  accordingly." 

Lastly  we  have  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Drunkenness.  This  docu- 
ment piles  up  the  costs  of  drink  and  its 
ramifications.  In  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1913,  there  were  made  in 


Massachusetts  104,936  arrests  for  drunk- 
enness. Since  1901,  arrests  for  intoxi- 
cation have  increased  88  per  cent,  and 
the  report  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
many  drunkards  never  come  to  arrest. 

It  shows  that  in  one  year,  67  per 
cent  of  all  our  commitments  were  for 
drunkenness.  It  enlarges  on  the  actual 
costs  of  these  trials  and  imprisonments 
as  well  as  all  the  ramifications  follow- 
ing in  their  wake — accidents,  disease, 
insanity  and  tuberculosis,  poverty,  ne- 
glected childhood,  desertion,  divorce; 
and  lastly  it  shows  that  this  tide  of  alco- 
holism must  not  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
the  immigrant,  as  19  out  of  every  20 
men  arrested  in  1912  were  of  American 
or  British  birth. 

It  recommends  for  this  great  and 
costly  evil — among  other  things— edu- 
cation, municipal  posting  of  the  facts  to 
the  thinking  people;  municipal  recrea- 
tion centers,  since  men  must  meet  and 
talk;  no  selling  at  drug  stores  except  on 
a  doctor's  prescription;  but  lays  its 
stress  principally  on  the  fact  that  drunk- 
ards are  not  criminals  but  alcohol-sick 
men  and  must  be  cared  for  in  hospitals. 
It  asks  for  a  hospital  for  delirium  tre- 
mens  in  Boston. 

Dr.  Southard,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission, put  the  whole  idea  in  a  nut- 
shell when,  speaking  before  a  group  of 
doctors,  he  said:  "Individual  liberty 
seems  to  be  a  great  doctrine  and  from 
it  I  will  not  dissent.  But  I  will  say  that 
a  state  that  licenses  shops  that  sell  in- 
sanity should  pay  out  its  millions  royally 
to  support  the  victims  of  its  hobby.  We 
need  hospitals  all  over  this  state  for  the 
alcohol-sick." 

The  Boston  papers  found  the  report 
"sane."  The  state  papers  were  not  so 
favorable.  The  Springfield  Republican 
said  that  the  recommendations  were 
good  enough  in  their  way.  The  Glou- 
cester Times  found  municipal  recrea- 
tion centers  the  only  constructive  meas- 
ure, and  asked  if  saloons  were  to  run 
full  blast  forever  and  we  to  stand 
around  and  pick  up  the  wreckage.  The 
Lynn  News  said  that  the  more  people 
analyze  the  report  the  more  evident  it 
becomes  that  the  commission  did  not 
have  the  courage  to  strike  at  the  root 
of  the  matter  and  say  that  the  present 
boasted  license  system  is  turning  out 
drunkards  faster  than  the  state  can  take 
care  of  them. 

One  wonders  precisely  what  the  state 
of  Massachusetts  missed  in  that  pains- 
taking report.  It  was  not,  I  fancy,  pro- 
hibition, for  even  the  Progressives  of 
Massachusetts  have  not  yet  declared 
with  their  brothers  in  Maine.  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  for  national  prohibition.  I 
fancy  what  was  lacking  in  that  report 
was  the  note  of  Dr.  Eliot — "the  alco- 
holism of  the  white  race  must  be  over- 
come"— the  note  that  says,  not  how 
shall  we  carry  the  alcohol-sick,  but  how 
shall  we  stop  the  manufacture  of  them. 
In  short,  Massachusetts  is  asking  itself 
whether  a  sane  people  can  devise  no 
better  method  of  recreation  than  the  sa- 
loon, and  no  more  potent  treatment  of 
the  alcohol  problem  than  our  present 
licensing  system,  a  system  that  gives  us 
67  per  cent  of  our  prison  and  jail  com- 
mitments. 
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BW      FACTS      ABOUT      DELIN- 
QUENCY-By  George  Bverson 


NINE  THOUSAND  and  nineteen 
children  were  arraigned  in  the  New 
York  county  Children's  Court  during 
the  year  1913.  The  report  of  the  court 
for  this  period,  with  its  charts  and  sta- 
tistical tables,  gives  more  detailed  in- 
formation concerning  juvenile  delin- 
quency than  has  been  given  previously 
by  this  or  any  other  court. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  children 
were  brought  into  court  for  trifling  of- 
fenses, while  38  per  cent  were  cases  of 
improper  guardianship.  This  leaves  37 
per  cent  who  were  under  really  serious 
charges.  The  ordinary  statutory  classi- 
fication of  offenses  which  are  clear  to 
the  lawyer  are  apt  to  confuse  the  lay- 
man. In  this  report  an  endeavor  has 
been  made  to  give  the  statistics  a  more 
popular  appeal  and  a  less  criminal  sound 
by  classification  under  such  captions  as 
"minor  offenses  against  the  peace," 
"offenses  against  property,"  "unlawfully 
employed,"  and  the  like. 

The  prevalence  of  tendencies  leading 
to  the  gang  spirit  among  juvenile  de- 
linquents is  aptly  shown  by  a  table  of 
"single  and  group  delinquency."  Over 
54  per  cent  of  the  children  were  asso- 
ciated with  others  in  offending  against 
the  law. 

The  table  of  "parental  condition" 
shows  that  approximately  35  per  cent 
of  the  children  came  from  broken 
homes,  where  one  or  both  parents  were 
dead,  the  parents  were  separated,  etc. 
The  remaining  65  per  cent  came  from 
apparently  normal  homes,  though  no  ac- 
count has  been  taken  of  drunkenness  of 
the  father  or  mother  if  the  parents  were 
living  together  and  maintaining  a  fam- 
ily life.  Authentic  information  regarding 
home  environment  is  difficult  to  get  but 
of  great  value  when  obtained. 

The  statistics  relating  to  school  and 
employment  records  are  full  of  interest. 
Only  about  6  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  children  investigated  are  enrolled 
in  special  and  ungraded  classes.  A 
study  of  the  figures  leaves  the  impres- 
sion that  much  more  can  be  done  to- 
wards the  proper  classification  of  chil- 
dren with  tendencies  towards  delin- 
quency. 

A  table  on  residential  distribution' 
shows  in  what  parts  of  the  city  delin- 
quency is  most  prevalent,  and  the  report 
expresses  a  hope  that  this  will  be  of 
value  to  those  interested  in  the  general 
social  problems  of  various  sections  of 
the  city.  The  districts  correspond  with: 
the  boundaries  of  the  1910  census  dis- 
tricts to  facilitate  comparisons  between 
delinquency  and  other  facts  already 
available  concerning  these  districts. 

Other  facts  brought  out  are  that 
about  20  per  cent  of  the  children  had 
one  or  more  previous  court  records  and 
that  the  ages  from  thirteen  to  fifteen 
are  the  years  when  both  boys  and  girls 
are  most  liable  to  get  into  trouble. 

In  preparing  the  report  the  officers 
of  the  court  have  had  the  helpful  co- 
operation of  the  Committee  on  Crimi- 
nal Courts  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society. 
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OUR  CITY  COMMISSIONS  AT  WORK  FOR  CHICAGO- 
BY  GRAHAM  TAYLOR 


CHICAGO  SEEKS  GUIDANCE  from 
four  expert  commissioners  in  developing 
the  city's  policy  on  railway  terminals, 
municipal  markets,  the  disposal  of  waste 
and  unemployment. 

The  Railway  Terminal  Commission  is 
the  auspicious '  outcome  of  a  long  and 
strenuous  struggle  between  citizens 
standing  for  some  comprehensive  city 
planning  and  a  group  of  railways,  allied 
with  the  Pennsylvania  system,  intent 
upon  its  own  way  regardless  of  all  other 
interests. 

Through  public  hearings  and  the  edu- 
cational agitation  of  the  Chicago  Plan 
Commission,  the  City  Club  and  the  Citi- 
zens' Terminal  Committee,  the  City 
Council  was  supported  in  resisting  the 
attempt  to  "railroad"  ordinances  through 
to  vacate  streets  and  alleys  in  ord< 
make  way  for  great  passenger  and 
freight  terminals  where  they  would  have 
blocked  all  city  planning  and  dangerous- 
ly increased  the  congested  traffic  at  the 
business  center. 

Upon  the  advice  of  two  able  engineers, 
whose  report  was  adverse  to  the  rail- 
ways' plan,  another  site  and  scheme  for 
this  terminal  was  sought  and  secured 
from  the  roads.  Then  the  Council  Com- 
mittee on  Terminals  became  the  nucleus 
of  this  Terminal  Commission,  consisting 
of  experts  representing  the  administra- 
tive, legal,  engineering  and  traffic  inter- 
ests involved. 

The  mayor's  dispatch  of  the  commis- 
sion to  study  the  rail  and  waterway 
terminal  facility  in  other  American,  Can- 
adian, British  and  European  cities  has  a 
public  significance,  which  has  been  tem- 
porarily obscured  by  an  incident  due  to 
an  iritating  misunderstanding.  The  co- 
incident appointment  of  public  school  of- 
ficials to  inspect  educational  agencies 
abroad  was  publicly  resented  by  one  of 
the  commissioners  as  an  intrusion  upon 
the  party  and  plans  for  the  study  of  ter- 
minals. Ella  Flagg  Young,  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  and  Gertrude  Howe  Brit- 
ten, member  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
promptly  disavowed  any  identification 
between  the  two  groups.  Still  less  oc- 
casion for  the  unseemly  objection  to  the 
presence  of  women  appeared  when  sev- 
eral of  the  commissioners  were  accom- 
panied by  women  of  their  own  house- 
holds. 

The  Terminal  Commission's  contribu- 
tion towards  some  fundamental  and  com- 
prehensive policy  and  plan  for  the  so- 
lution of  Chicago's  acute  terminal  prob- 
lem is  expected  to  be  highly  valuable, 
not  only  because  all  the  official  and  cor- 
porate interests  involved  are  represented 
by  their  own  specialties,  including  the 
street  and  uteam  railways,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  such  experts  as 


Walter  L.  Fisher,  the  former  secretary 
of  the  interior,  Bion  J.  Arnold  and  J. 
F.  Wallace,  the  distinguished  engineers, 
E.  H.  Bennett  who,  as  the  partner  of 
Daniel  H.  Burnham,  designed  much  of 
the  Chicago  Plan  and  George  E.  Hook- 
er, civic  secretary  of  the  City  Club. 

This  club  has  just  issued  Mr.  Hooker's 
valuable  contribution  to  the  present  dis- 
cussion and  to  the  permanent  literature 
of  the  subject,  under  the  title  Through 
Routes  for  Chicago's  Steam  Railroads. 
This  handsomely  printed  book  of  89 
large  pages,  enriched  by  many  interest- 
ing pictures  and  illuminating  maps  and 
diagrams,  will  be  reviewed  in  a  later 
issue  of  THE  SURVEY. 

The  City  Club  has  published  also  a 
program  of  a  competition  for  plans  for 
a  neighborhood  center,  which  was  de- 
scribed in  THE  SURVEY  for  July  11.  It 
is  based  upon  an  interesting  discussion 
of  the  indispensable  value  of  city  neigh- 
borhoods to  the  city  at  large,  and  upon 
the  important  service  to  be  rendered  the 
neighborhood  by  grouping  its  public,  so- 
cial, trade  and  recreative  buildings  at  a 
strategic  center  of  its  life  and  activities. 

The  Municipal  Markets  Commission's 
able  preliminary  report  and  recommenda- 
tions emphasize  the  dependence  upon 
better  terminal  facilities  for  shipping 
and  distributing  produce  in  any  effort 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  by  bringing 
producers  and  consumers  directly 
Rcther.  The  inadequacy  of  the  commis- 
men's  famous  "South  Water 
Street."  the  farmers'  and  truck  gar- 
deners' stand  at  the  Randolph  Street 
"Haymarket,"  ami  the  Ghetto  sidewalk 
vending  is  vividly  portrayed.  The  am- 
pler provision  in  other  cities  for  the 
people's  market  is  well  described. 

The  saving  of  the  cost  of  food  by 
eliminating  some  or  all  the  six  or  eight 
middlemen,  always  standing  between 
producer  and  consumer,  is  estimated  to 


be  at  the  annual  rate  of  $21.47  for  each 
consumer,  $98.78  for  each  family,  and 
$51,393,304  for  all  Chicago. 

So  expensive  are  the  delays  in  hauling 
goods  through  the  congested  streets,  and 
the  duplicated  traveling  involved  in  re- 
tail deliveries,  that  it  costs  less  to  trans- 
port 100  pounds  of  food  stuff  across  the 
lake  from  Michigan  than  to  deliver  the 
same  100  pounds  of  goods  five  miles 
away  from  the  dock  in  Chicago. 

The  commission  recommends  the  city 
to  establish  and  control  a  system  of 
wholesale  terminal  markets;  a  retail 
market  where  food  can  be  sold  more 
cheaply  than  by  retailers,  privately,  in 
rented  quarters ;  farmers'  markets,  where 
the  consunler  may  buy  directly  from  the 
producer,  and  also  to  encourage  and  reg- 
ulate peddlers,  hucksters  and  pushcart 
men,  and  to  permit  trolley-freight  ser- 
vice on  street  railways  and  interurban 
lines  at  night. 

This  commission,  as  constituted  by  the 
City  Council,  consists  of  three  aldermen, 
three  social  settlement  workers,  one 
member  each  of  the  Association  of  Com- 
merce, the  City  Pub,  and  the  Women's 
City  Club,  and  one  transportation  en- 
gineer. The  term  of  its  service  has  been 
extended  through  the  current  year  to 
render  a  final  report  on  the  location  and 
management  of  public  markets. 

The  Chicago  City  Waste  Commission, 
whose  interesting  report  was  reviewed  in 
THE  SURVEY  for  August  1,  has  also  been 
continued  for  a  second  year's  investi- 
gation and  co-operation  with  the  city 
administration. 

The  Mayor's  Commission  on  Unem- 
ployment was  headed  by  Charles  R. 
Crane  as  chairman,  and  by  Prof.  Charles 
Richmond  Henderson  as  secretary,  at 
whose  suggestion  the  mayor  appointed 
the  commission.  Its  investigation  ex- 
tended over  two  years. 

The  effort  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
unemployment  by  the  questionaire  meth- 
od of  getting  facts  from  employers  and 
labor  union  officials  proved  indecisive 
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and  variable  in  result.  A  fine  study  of 
the  casual  and  seasonal  workers  shelt- 
ered by  the  municipal  lodging  house,  out 
of  their  working  season,  was  furnished 
by  James  Mullenbach,  covering  part  of 
the  period  during  which  he  was  its  su- 
perintendent. Grace  Abbott's  discussion 
of  economic,  sanitary  and  moral  condi- 
tions among  some  railway  construction 
gangs  was  characteristically  terse  and 
suggestive. 

The   inquiry    into    the    function    and 
standards  of  private  and  public  and  pri- 


vate agencies  by  Prof.  E.  H.  Sutherland, 
which  is  printed  as  an  appendix,  is  of 
permanent  and  general  value. 

The  commission  finds  unemployment  a 
chronic  problem,  frequently  becoming 
acute,  and  therefore  demanding  a  per- 
manent public  policy  to  deal  with  it.  La- 
bor exchanges  in  cities  and  states,  co- 
operating with  each  other  throughout 
the  nation  are  urged.  Bills  for  legis- 
lative acts  to  establish  such  agencies 
sum  up  the  commission's  recommenda- 
tions. 


ORGANIZING   SOCIAL  CENTER 
SECRETARIES 


WORK  UNDER  PAID 


No  ONE  would  think  today  of 
sending  his  children  to  school  on  the 
mere  chance  that  a  teacher  would  be 
found  there  ready  to  lake  charge  of  their 
instruction,  or  of  asK.ng  that  teacher  to 
work  without  pay. 

Why,  then,  should  anyone  think  of 
sending  his  children  to  that  same  school 
for  systematic  recreation,  on  the  mere 
chance  that  some  one  will  be  found 
there  to  take  charge,  or  of  asking  that 
person  to  work  without  pay? 

No  deliberative  body  of  elected  repre- 
sentatives— aldermen,  county  supervisors 
or  state  legislature — would  think  of  car- 
rying on  its  work  without  authorized 
and  paid  secretarial  service. 

Why,  then,  should  a  deliberative  body 
of  those  who  are  represented — meeting 
regularly  and  systematically  in  school 
houses  and  other  social  centers — carry 
on  its  work  without  authorized  and  paid 
secretarial  service? 

These  questions  were  the  motive  power 
that  drew  together  two  recent  confer- 
ences in  Wisconsin — the  breeding  ground 
of  social  centers.  The  answer  to  them, 
after  discussion,  was  a  bill  directing 
school  boards  to  employ  "civic  secre- 
taries" to  take  charge  of  non-partisan 
gatherings  of  citizens  wherever  these  are 
organized  as  social  centers.  Half  of  this 
officer's  compensation  is  to  be  paid  by 
the  school  board,  half  by  the  state. 

The  bill  will  be  urged  upon  the  next 
Wisconsin  legislature  and  upon  the  legis- 
latures of  other  states  in  which  there  is 
provision  for  the  community  use  of 
school  buildings. 

It  was  the  sense  of  these  conferences 
that  this  step  is  necessary  to  give  force 
and  direction  from  now  on  to  the  social 
center  movement.  And  the  social  center 
movement,  with  its  opportunities  for 
wholesome  recreation  and  for  public 
threshing  out  of  political  and  social  is- 
sues, means,  in  the  view  of  those  who 
attended  the  conferences,  nothing  short 
of  conserving  and  organizing  the  forces 
of  democracy. 

In  his  call  to  these  meetings  at 
Madison,  addressed  "to  superintendents, 
principals  and  all  others  interested  in 
community  organization,"  C.  P.  Gary, 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, said:  "We  know  from  the  results 
of  experience  in  many  places  in  Wiscon- 
sin and  elsewhere  that  systematic  and 
continuous  social  center  development  is 
possible  only  where  there  is  definite 
placing  of  responsibility  for  secretarial 
service  and  leadership  in  each  commun- 
ity." 


At  the  first  of  the  meetings,  June  19- 
20,  Edward  J.  Ward,  adviser  on  civic 
and  social  center  development  to  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Extension  Di- 
vision, declared  that  volunteer  service  in 
this  field  has  been  thoroughly  tried.  He 
sought  to  show  that  the  very  life  breath 
of  the  social  center  movement  depends 
on  the  provision  of  paid  leadership.  Last 
fall,  said  Mr.  Ward,  800  school  princi- 
pals in  Wisconsin  who  were  the  logical, 
though  unpaid  and  unauthorized  civic 
leaders  in  their  communities  were  given 
suggested  programs  for  social  center 
meetings  and  were  asked  if  they  would 
do  their  part  to  bring  about  the  general, 
systematic  and  continuous  use  of  public 
school  buildings  as  headquarters  for 
community  deliberation  and  recreation. 

Only  two  hundred  answered  that  they 
would  undertake  this  task  and  of  these 
only  fifty,  said  Mr.  Ward,  achieved  any 
real  success. 

Margaret  Wilson,  daughter  of  the 
President,  summed  up  the  central 
thought  of  the  meetings  as  follows : 

"If  we,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
are  really  to  have  a  part  in  our  govern- 
ment, we  must  organize.  If  we  do  not 
want  the  office-holders  whom  we  elect  to 
be  under  obligations  to  political  machines 
not  of  our  making,  we  must  make  our 
own  machine,  'the  machine  of  democra- 
cy,' and  demand  their  allegiance  to  it. 

"All  of  our  representatives  are  organ- 
ized into  deliberative  bodies.  We,  whom 
they  represent,  ought  also  to  be  organ- 
ized for  deliberation.  The  great  work 
that  we  American  people  have  before  us 
— as  I  see  it — is  the  conservation  and  or- 
ganization of  the  forces  of  democracy. 

"Not  only  should  the  schoolhouses  be 
provided  for  this  use  without  charge,  but 
paid  secretarial  service  should  be  fur- 
nished— just  as  this  service  is  furnished 
for  the  meetings  of  aldermen,  legis- 
lators and  other  sub-committees  of  the 
citizens." 

It  was  the  concensus  of  opinion  among 
those  who  spoke  that  in  the  smaller 
towns,  where  the  civic  secretaryship  can 
not  be  a  full-time  job,  the  work  of  the 
position  logically  falls  to  the  local  school 
principal  or  superintendent.  Paying  the 
school  official  for  this  service  will  have 
a  double  effect;  said  M.  T.  Buckley,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Sauk  City  High  School. 

"You  know  and  I  know,"  he  declared, 
"that  the  best  men  are  not  attracted  to 
school  work  today.  Legislation  that  will 
recognize  the  civic  secretarial  service  of 
the  school  principal  as  worthy  public  re- 
muneration will  help  to  make  school 


principalship  attractive  to  the  strongest 
young  men  in  the  universities  and  col- 
leges, for  it  will  make  school  principal- 
ships  look  like  a  man-size  job." 

It  was  not  merely  that  the  work  itself 
merits  remuneration  that  led  to  these  ex- 
pressions of  opinion,  but  the  even  more 
important  consideration  that  only  when 
such  service  is  paid  for  does  it  assume 
desired  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
community.  Only  then,  it  was  declared, 
does  it  have  that  official  backing  and 
endorsement  necessary  to  make  it  effec- 
tive. "The  greatness  that  it  will  give 
the  principal,"  said  Mr.  Buckley,  "is  the 
greatness  of  official  recognition  as  the 
servant  of  the  whole  community." 

At  the  second  of  the  two  meetings, 
July  2,  the  final  draft  of  the  proposed 
bill  was  approved.  President  Wilson 
sent  a  message  expressing  his  "sincere 
and  growing  interest  in  the  program 
and  method"  of  social  center  develop- 
ment. P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  com- 
missioner of  education,  and  Frank  P. 
Walsh,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Relations,  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  purpose  of  the  conferees. 
Hosea  E.  Rood,  patriotic  instructor  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  made 
a  plea  for  putting  the  responsibility  for 
community  organization  for  patriotic 
celebrations  in  the  hands  of  the  school 
principal  as  part  of  his  civic  secretarial 
function. 

One  of  the  duties  of  a  paid  civic  sec- 
retary, as  specified  in  the  proposed  meas- 
ure, is  to  act  as  secretary  at  all  meetings 
of  the  citizens'  organization.  He  shall 
"organize,  publish  and  announce  such  a 
program  for  each  meeting  of  the  citi- 
zens' organization  as  the  organization 
may  direct,  shall  communicate  with  and 
invite  or  notify  such  speakers  as  the 
citizens'  organization  may  wish  to  hear, 
and  shall  carry  on  such  correspondence 
as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  from  the 
University  Extension  Division  or  other 
source  of  information,  suggestive  ma- 
terial upon  such  public  questions  as  the 
citizens'  organization  may  desire  to  con- 
sider." 

\OR  THOSE  WHO  MUST  LIVE  IN 
TENEMENTS- By  John  Ihlder 

THOUGH  WE  may  pray  that  no 
other  American  city  will  ever  imitate 
New  York's  type  of  housing,  it  will  cer- 
tainly profit  other  American  cities  to 
study  New  York's  problems  if  only  that 
they  may  be  confirmed  in  a  determina- 
tion to  do  better.  The  46-page  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  Tenement  House  Com- 
mittee of  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety under  the  title,  Housing  Reform 
in  New  York  City,  tells  a  story  of  prog- 
ress and  illustrates  it  with  pictures 
that  drive  the  points  home. 

The  improvement  of  housing  condi- 
tions is  never  an  easy  task,  it  was  and 
is  an  usually  difficult  one  in  the  metro- 
polis which  bears  the  doubtful  honor 
of  housing  more  persons  per  acre  than 
any  other  city  in  the  world.  The  pamph- 
let tells  of  some  of  the  difficulties  en- 
countered and  how  they  were  overcome. 
It  tells  of  the  law,  of  the  work  of  the 
Tenement  House  Department  which  ad- 
ministers the  law.  of  some  of  the  more 
important  court  decisions  upholding  the 
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law  and  the  department,  of  improve- 
ments which  experience  has  shown  are 
desirable. 

Then  it  takes  up  some  of  the  questions 
still  awaiting  answer :  the  fight  over 
the  three-family  house  and  the  two- 
family  house,  the  proposal  to  regulate 
the  height,  area  and  location  of  build- 
ings, the  possibility  of  providing  small 
houses  instead  of  tenements  for  work- 
ingmen,  the  proposed  building  code,  the 
education  of  the  tenant. 

Here  in  small  compass  is  a  record  of 
accomplishment  and  a  prophesy  of  great- 
er accomplishment. 

Mildred  Chads«y,  chief  of  the  Cleve- 
land Bureau  of  Sanitation,  has  writ- 
ten a  report  which  gives  us  glimpses — 
but  clear  and  interesting  glimpses — of 
the  best,  the  average  and  the  worst 
housing  conditions  of  the  workingnun 
in  her  city.  Too  often  housing  reports 
deal  only  with  the  worst,  perhaps  neces- 
sarily at  the  beginning  of  a  housing 
campaign  when  the  leading  citizens  in 
their  ignorance  are  firmly  convinced 
that  theirs  is  a  city  of  homes,  i 
necessary  to  shock  them  awake,  and  it 
is  often  necessary  to  make  the  shock 
a  severe  one  by  directing  attention  ex- 
clusively to  the  worst. 

But  Cleveland  has  been  awakened 
So  Miss  Chadsey  shows  not  only  what 
can  be  done  but  what  has  been  done  to 
provide  good  homes  for  wage  earners. 
With  the  latter  pictures  before  its  eyes, 
we  shall  be  surprised  if  Cleveland  does 
not  make  them  its  standard  and  rid  it- 
self of  all  the  encumbrances  which  fall 
below  this  standard. 

The  report  is  published  in  pamphlet 
form  by  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare and  is  illustrated  with  many  half- 
tones. 


Education,  more  education,  and  then 
still  more  education  has  been  insisted 
upon  at  the  National  Housing  Confer- 
ences as  essential  to  any  housing  pro- 
gram. New  York  city  evidently  believes 
so  too.  New  York  has  had  more  ex- 
perience with  bad  housing,  has  accom- 
plished more  in  raising  its  standards, 
has  in  its  Tenement  House  Department 
a  more  effective  piece  of  administrative 
machinery  than  any  other  American 
city.  So  if  any  city  knows  all  there  is 
t»  know  about  its  housing  conditions  that 
city  certainly  must  be  this  city. 

But  there  are  new  people  constantly 
moving  into  the  city.  Add  these  to  the 
people  who  forget  and  those  who  missed 
previous  opportunities  to  learn  and  the 
necessity  for  continuous  education  is 
evident. 

So  the  New  York  Tenement  House 
Department  and  the  Tenement  House 
Committee  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  are  co-operating  to  teach  the 
people  of  the  city  their  next  housing 
lesson.  This  is  contained  in  a  sort  of 
primer  which  bears  in  white  letters  on 
a  blue  cover  the  words  "For  You." 

The  paces  inside  tell  the  inhabitants 
of  the  tall  tenements  what  their  rights 
tinder  the  tenement-house  law  are,  and 
why.  They  tell  the  tenants  how  to  get 
those  rights,  and  then  put  it  up  to  them 
to  do  as  they  would  be  done  by  if  they 
were  landlords  or  neighbors.  City  life 


The  Fairgrounds  Pool,  St.  Louis,  the  largest  artificial  outdoor  swimming  pool 
in  the  world,  opened  its  first  full  season  in  June.  The  pool  was  completed  in  the 
middle  of  the  summer  of  1014.  It  is  the  only  public  outdoor  swimming  pool  in 
St.  Louis.  As  it  has  never  been  possible  to  use  the  swift-running  and  capricious 
:<sippi  for  public  bathing  purposes,  the  pool  has  had  enormous  patronage  from 
all  over  the  city. 

It  holds  almost  4,000,000  gallons  of  water  and  accommodates  2,500  bathers 
at  one  time.  Over  a  half  million  bathers  patronized  it  in  last  summer's  short 
season.  It  is  located  in  a  newly-acquired  park  in  the  north-central  section  of  the 
city,  is  under  the  management  of  the  Public  Recreation  Commission.  The  entire 
park  of  129  acres,  laid  out  by  George  E.  Kessler,  is  devoted  to  recreation. 


B 


is  a  complex  thing.  If  city  dwellers 
are  to  be  well  and  happy  they  must  them- 
selves have,  in  addition  to  good  inten- 
tions, some  knowledge  and  intelligence. 
This  little  book  supplies  the  knowledge 
which  will  enable  New  York  "cliff  dwel- 
lers" to  use  their  intelligence  and  their 
good  intentions  to  the  best  advantage. 

RIGHTBR   HOMES   FOR    BROOK- 
LYN 

THE  TENEMENT  HOUSE  COM- 
MITTEE of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
i  harities  has  published  a  report  of  its 
work  during  1912  and  1913  which  con- 
tains a  number  of  surprises  for  many 
who  live  no  further  away  than  the  Man- 
hattan ends  of  the  East  River  Bridges. 
For  instance,  Brooklyn,  the  one  time 
city  of  homes  and  churches,  contains 
more  tenement  houses  than  does  Man- 
hattan, the  old  city  of  New  York  which 
Jacob  A.  Riis  has  pictured  for  us.  While 
the  Brooklyn  tenements  are  smaller  than 
the  Manhattan  tenements,  there  is  a 
warning  in  the  f.ict  that  they  are  be- 
ginning to  approximate  them. 

The  report  describes  at  length  frus- 
trated attempts  to  weaken  the  tenement 
house  law  which  protects  a  constantly 
increasing  proportion  of  Brooklyn's  in- 
habitants, of  clean-up  campaigns  and  of 
campaigns  of  education  designed  to  in- 


form tenants  of  their  rights  under  the 
law.  The  most  striking  achievement  is 
reported  from  the  campaign  against  dark 
rooms.  In  1909  a  census  by  the  depart- 
ment showed  that  Brooklyn  had  172,286 
dark  rooms.  On  December  31,  1913,  it 
had  only  26,766.  The  number  of  win- 
dowless  rooms  was  reduced  from  49,000 
in  1910  to  only  909  in  1913. 

Best  of  all,  a  considerable  part  of  this 
progress  was  made  with  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  tenement  house  owners. 


CHICAGO  QUIET 

Most  unthought-of  sources  of  noise 
are  revealed  in  a  little  circular  put  out 
by  the  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Noise 
of  the  City  Club  of  Chicago.  Restric- 
tion is  put  on  dogs,  hucksters,  auc- 
tioneers and  hotel  runners.  There  are 
also  laws  regarding  whistles  on  autos 
and  motorcycles,  locomotives,  river 
vessels  and  stationary  engines.  Blast- 
ing, firearms,  and  transporting  of  metals 
on  the  streets  are  covered  in  other  ordi- 
nances, and  there  is  a  law  against  dis- 
turbing religious  meetings  by  making 
noise. 

The  committee  urges  citizens  to  give 
publicity  to  these  ordinances  by  distribu- 
tion of  the  leaflet. 
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The  latch-string  of  the  Communications  Department  is  out  to  all  readers  of 
THE  SURVEY.  Lively  debate  and  good  cheer  are  to  be  had  within.  But  the 
•  pace  available  for  the  department  makes  necessary  the  following  house  rules: 

1.  Communications  of  250  words  or  less,  criticising,  protesting    against,  or 
developing  something  published  in  THE  SURVEY,  will  be  published, 
so  far  as  possible,  in  the  first  issue  after  receipt. 

2.  All  other  accepted  communications  will  be    published  in  the   order   re- 
ceived,  if  space   remains  after  the  letters  described  in  paragraph  1  have 
been  used. 

3.  The  maximum  length  of  communications  is  500  words,  except   in    cases 
where  the  writer  convinces  the  Editor  that  more  is  needed.     The  extreme 
limit  is  1,000  words. 

4.  Contributing  Editors  and    authors   of    signed    articles    will  be    given    an 
opportunity  for  rejoinder  in  the  same  issue  in  which  letters  of  criticism 
are  published. 

5.  In  discussions  back   and  forth   between  readers,  ecch  succeeding   letter 
ia   limited    to    half  the    length  of  the    previous  one   from  the    same  con- 
tributor. 

6.  The  Editor    reserves    the    right    to    reject    letters   which    he    regards    as 
Hbclous,  letters   of  spite,  letters  on  subjects  outside  the   field   of  THE 
SURVEY;   and   for  other   good  and  sufficient  reasons  which  he  would 
be  prepared  to  defend. 


THE   7-DAY  WEEK 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Indeed,  but  I  meant 
to  pay  no  compliment  to  THE  SURVEY 
in  my  protest  against  a  so-concentrated 
food  in  weekly  doses.  It  is  annoying 
to  come  home  tired  on  Saturday 
night  and  meet  it — the  dose — on 
the  doorstep.  And  worst  of  all,  the 
package  is  so  attractive  and  the  coat- 
ing so  well  applied  that  I  swallow 
it,  package,  coating  and  all,  although  I 
very  well  know  that  the  process  of  di- 
gesting the  weekly  allotment  will  carry 
along  into  Sunday.  And  now  that  I 
come  to  think  of  it,  you  advocate  and  I 
believe  in  a  six-day  working  week.  So 
much  for  consistency  !  A.  C.  B. 


The  presence  and  assistance  of  broth- 
ers from  across  the  water  would  be  an 
exemplification  of  brotherhood  and  do 
much  to  aid  us  in  bringing  it  before  the 
manhood  of  England.  Will  any  who 
are  interested  or  who  are  coming,  please 
write  to  me?  W.  G.  WILKINS. 

[Alderman  and  ex-mayor] 

Derby,  England. 


FOR  TRAVELERS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  National  Broth- 
erhood Council  of  England  is  now  ar- 
ranging a  great  campaign,  "To  every 
man  in  England"  to  be  held  from  No- 
vember 8  to  15  of  this  year.  It  will 
be  more  upon  social  service  lines  than 
the  so-called  missions  have  been,  and  is 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  every  man 
that  brotherhood'  principles  can  and  will 
solve  many  of  our  difficulties  and  sor- 
rows. 

Extensive  preparations  are  being  made 
throughout  the  country  for  thousands 
of  meetings  to  be  held  and  a  large 
amount  of  literature  is  being  prepared 
for  distribution. 

Some  of  your  readers  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  progress  of  humanity  may 
be  intending  being  in  England  at  that 
time.  I  write  to  say  how  pleased  I  shall 
be  to  introduce  them  to  the  movement 
and  to  receive  their  help  in  speaking  at 
some  of  the  meetings. 


POSTING  WORK  TIME 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  note  in  your  issue 
of  July  11,  in  reporting  the  hearings  on 
the  recodification  of  the  New  York  state 
labor  law,  that  I  am  quoted  as  urging 
the  posting  of  state  regulations  of  work- 
ing hours  in  department  stores.  That  is 
a  mistake.  What  I  advocated  was  the 
posting  of  the  exact  working  hours  of 
each  girl  working  on  shift  or  overtime. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  difficult  to  prop- 
erly enforce  the  54-hour  law  for  mercan- 
tile workers  because  there  is  no  way  of 
checking  up  the  exact  number  of  hours 
employes  work. 

A  law  regulating  the  posting  of  the 
working  hours  of  irregular  workers  in 
the  mercantile  trade  is  in  force  in  Mas- 
sachusetts.   In  New  York  state  there  is 
such  a  provision  for  factory  workers. 
ELIZABETH  BUTCHER. 
[Treasurer,  Retail  Clerks'  Union] 

New  York. 

WHAT'S  THE  USE  ? 

To  THE  EDITOR:  There  should  be  some 
systematic  comparison  made,  showing 
results  where  the  new  social  experiments 
have  been  tried.  What  is  the  use  of 
an  expensive  laboratory  for  the  purpose 
of  repeating  tests  which  are  already 
available?  For  a  few  instances: 


New  Zealand  has  enforced  arbitration 
of  labor  disputes.  But  no  one  goes  to 
New  Zealand  to  live. 

Australia  has  an  8-hour  day,  and  is  a 
labor  union  paradise.  But  Australia  has 
only  a  population  equal  to  that  of 
Ireland,  and  it  has  not  increased  one  per 
cent  in  ten  years. 

Colorado  has  had  woman's  suffrage 
longer  than  any  other  state.  But  Col- 
orado is  the  only  state  in  the  union  to- 
day without  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, order  being  maintained  by 
United  States  troops. 

Berlin  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  high- 
est talent  in  city  planning.  But  Berlin 
has  more  one-and  two-room  tenement 
homes  than  New  York. 

Western  Canada  has  some  form  of  the 
single  tax.  How  does  it  work? 

Iowa  has  the  highest  percentage  of 
cultivated  farms,  and  Iowa  shows  a  de- 
crease in  population  by  the  last  census. 

Wisconsin  is  a  model  in  making  its 
state  university  useful  to  its  rural  pop- 
ulation. But  many  Wisconsin  counties 
show  a  loss  in  population  in  the  decen- 
nial period,  the  growth  of  the  state  being 
almost  entirely  in  the  cities. 

Instances  come  to  mind  faster  than  I 
can  record  them.  In  the  name  of  prag- 
matism, let  us  see  whether  these  things 
"work"  before  we  try  them  all ! 


New  York. 


JOSEPH  D.  HOLMES. 


EARLY  CLOSING 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  In  your  issue  of  July 
11  an  interesting  statement  is  quoted 
from  a  Buffalo  firm,  recognising  the 
right  of  its  employes  to  shorter  hours, 
and  announcing  its  intention  of  closing 
at  six  o'clock  on  Saturdays,  "no  matter 
if  every  other  retail  clothing  establish- 
ment in  Buffalo  keeps  open  till  midnight 
and  does  a  land-office  business."  In  your 
comment  on  the  progressive  spirit  thus 
shown  by  C.  A.  Weed  &  Co.,  men's 
clothiers,  employing  men  only,  you  re- 
mark that  an  early  closing  movement 
for  men  is  practically  unknown  outside 
the  large  cities  such  as  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  Chicago. 

May  I  bring  to  your  attention  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  Syracuse  firms  employ- 
ing men  only,  have  for  three  years  past 
given  a  Saturday  half-holiday,  although 
the  custom  is  not  general  even  among 
department  stores,  as  it  is  in  Buffalo. 
One  large  hardware  firm  in  particular, 
Alexander  Grant's  Sons,  has  shown  a 
fine  spirit  in  closing  alone  among  retail 
hardware  stores. 

It  is  no  doubt  due  to  such  a  progres- 
sive policy  by  a  few,  that  a  committee 
was  this  year  appointed  by  the  Syracuse 
Business  Men's  Association  to  bring 
about  a  general  six  o'clock  closing  on 
Saturday  for  the  summer  months.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  may  in  no  way  inter- 
fere with  the  Saturday  half-holiday 
movement  which  has  been  supported  by 
some  hundred  firms  including  a  single 
department-store,  Dey  Brothers  and 
Company,  always  a  leader  in  improved 
conditions  for  employes. 

EMILY  LEVETT  EATON. 
[President,    Consumers'   League] 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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EMPLOYING  LEISURE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  A  canoe  trip  this 
week  took  me  down  the  river  to  Ipswich. 
It  chanced  to  be  the  last  of  the  week 
and  the  men  who  work  in  the  mills 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  were 
having  holiday.  Occasionally  one  was 
found  working  in  a  little  garden  and 
I  learned  of  some  who  spent  their  three 
off  days  each  week  clamming  or  at  other 
work  that  offered  itself.  The  greater 
number,  however,  crowded  the  pool 
rooms  or  played  cards  on  the  door  steps 
or  in  vacant  yards. 

The  people  seemed  to  be  Poles  and 
Greeks,  Many  of  the  women  were  do- 
ing fancy  work.  The  houses,  judging 
by  bedclothing  airing  on  lines  and 
fences,  must  b«  overcrowded.  The  chil- 
dren crowded  the  streets.  There  was  a 
large  playground  in  which  a  number 
were  swinging  in  the  hot  sun.  Boys  I 
talked  with  were  well  informed  on  the 
child  labor  and  compulsory  education 
laws  as  well  as  concerning  how  much 
they  had  earned  in  the  blueberry  fields. 

Toward  evening  I  tramped  out  of  the 
town  and  met  a  party  of  boys  coming 
from  a  ball  game.  The  leader,  probably 
fifteen  years  of  age,  called  to  a  man 
sitting  on  his  door  step.  The  answer 
was  "Four  days  and  twenty  per  cent 
off."  The  boy  exclaimed  "Thank  God, 
that  will  help  my  poor  mother  out." 

The  question  that  comes  to  me  is: 
What  has  been  done  in  any  community 
to  utilize  the  forces  set  free  from  work 
at  the  time  of  slack  occupation?  Is 
there  any  city  which  has  met  this  prob- 
lem from  the  standpoint  of  either  recrea- 
tion or  directly  productive  activity? 
FRANK  A  MANNY. 

East  Bedford,  Mass. 


WITH   APOLOGIES 

To  THE   EDITOR:   I   was  interested   in 
the  article  on  longshoremen  in  your 
sue   for  June  20   [report  of  the  Indus- 
trial Relations  hearing,  page  320]. 

You  speak  of  "F.  W.  Hnrsey,  of  the 
Bush  Terminal,"  when  as  a  matter  of 
fact  he  represents  the  Punch,  Edye  Line, 
>  lease  a  Bush  Terminal  pier,  but  are 
in  no  way  a  part  of  the  company.  That 
the  pier  or  steamship  people  have  been 
too  indifferent  in  the  past  to  the  irregu- 
larity of  employment  and  to  compensa- 
tion of  accidents  among  their  employes, 
goes  without  saying. 

I  think,  however,  you  give  the  im- 
pression that  the  Bush  Terminal  Com- 
pany expresses  itself,  through  F.  W. 
Htirsoy,  (who  is  not  in  our  employ)  as 
satisfied,  and  "justifies"  the  bad  condi- 
tions that  exist.  This  is  so  far  from  the 
truth  that  I  think  you  will  be  fair-minded 
enough  to  let  me  protest.  Before  my 
entering  the  employ  of  the  Bush  Ter- 
minal Company  it  had  an  accident  de- 
partment and  paid  the  employes,  when 
injured,  a  larger  compensation  than  is 
required  by  law.  and  also  cared  for  the 
widows  of  the  men  killed,  while  in  the 
employ  of  the  company. 

As  a  company,  we  do  not  employ  long- 
<horemen.  The  business  of  the  Bush 
Terminal  Company  is  storing,  and  we 
fill  the  warehouses  with  the  goods,  which 
the  longshoremen  on  the  piers  take  from 


the  ships.  Our  laborers  receive  even 
poorer  pay  than  the  longshoremen,  but  it 
is  more  steady  work — so  much  more 
steady  that  many  of  the  wives  of  the 
men  prefer  it  to  longshore  work,  with 
its  irregular  hours  and  pay. 

We  are  not  satisfied,  however,  and 
are  at  work  at  the  moment  on  a  scheme 
to  put  the  reliable  laborers,  who  have 
been  for  years  with  the  company,  in  a 
different  class  of  increased  pay.  This 
will  eventually  affect  from  600  to  1,000 
men,  and  will  be  of  as  great  benefit  to 
the  company  as  to  the  men,  for  increased 
remuneration  always  means  increased 
efficiency. 

OIXETTE  GREELY. 

[Social   Service  Dept.    Bush    Terminal 
Co.] 

Brooklyn. 


only  those  opposed  to  woman's  suf- 
frage, but  some  favoring  it,  deemed  en- 
dorsement by  the  federation  inexpedi- 
ent."— ED.] 


SUFFRAGE      • 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  the  July  4  issue 
of  THE  SURVEY  there  was  an  article  by 
Graham  Taylor  on  the  Biennial  Session 
he  General  Federation  of  Women's 
(  luhs  in  which  the  full  text  of  the  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  federation  endors- 
ing woman  suffrage  was  given  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  center  of  the  page. 
1'r.  Taylor  dismisses  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  minority  report  with  a  few  brief 
words. 

In  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  many  readers  of  THE  SUR- 
who  earnestly  endorse  many  of  the 
principles  for  which  the  editors  stand, 
while  taking  issue  with  them  on  the 
question  of  woman  suffrage,  I  hope  you 
will  give  space  in  your  columns  to  this 
letter  of  mine  as  well  as  to  the  minority 
report,  as  introduced  at  the  Gcnferal 
Federation,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose. 
ALICE  HILL  CHITTENDEN. 

iJuilford,  Conn. 

"The  minority  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  wish 
to  present  and  place  on  record  a  pro- 
against  what  is  called  the  unani- 
mous action  of  one  million  women  in  an 
endorsement  of  equal  suffrage. 

"When  such  leaders  as  Sarah  Platt 
ker,  a  pronounced  suffragist  indi- 
vidually, stated  publicly  and  privately 
that  such  endorsement  by  the  federation 
would  militate  against  the  educational 
value  of  the  federation,  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country  ;  when  well  known 
and  unknown  women  throughout  the 
United  States,  as  directly  interested  in 
this  convention  as  any  delegate  present, 
have  also  opposed  such  endorsement,  a 
great  injustice  is  done  by  the  wide- 
spread assertion  that  a  million  women 
composing  this  body  favor  political 
equality. " 

[Professor  Taylor's  report  stated  that 
the  resolution  "supporting  the  cause  of 
political  equality"  was  adopted  by  an 
"overwhelming  majority  of  affirmative 
votes"  and  continued :  "But  when  the 
big  majority  had  gone  far  enough  to  ex- 
press their  enthusiasm,  the  president 
Mirnmarily  cut  off  excessive  demonstra- 
tion, and  afterwards  declared  it  in  order 
to  spread  upon  the  minutes  the  protest 
of  the  minority  against  any  impression 
that  the  endorsement  of  equal  suffrage 
was  unanimous  which  claimed  that  not 


SAFETY-AT-SEA 

To  THE  EDITOR:  A  considerable 
amount  of  misinformation  has  been  pub- 
lished on  the  question  of  safety  of  life 
at  sea,  and  I  fear  some  of  the  articles 
in  your  excellent  magazine  have  not 
been  right  to  the  point. 

The  chief  perils  of  late  seem  to  be 
(1)  fire,  and  (2)  quick  sinking  of  the 
vessel  from  collisions,  stranding,  etc. 

The  first — fire — can  be  controlled  in 
any  vessel  and  at  small  expense.  A  ves- 
sel carrying  cargo,  or  its  equivalent,  be- 
low the  main  deck  or  at  most,  below  the 
spar  deck,  i.  c.  in  tight  holds,  can  have 
installed  a  system  using  a  gas  that  will 
smother  any  fire.  There  are  several  on 
the  market.  If  a  vessel  has  also,  pas- 
senger accommodations  cabins,  alley- 
ways, etc.,  etc.,  they  can  be  supplied 
with  thermostats  and  a  sprinkler  system 
which  will  hold  a  fire  there. 

The  second— quick  sinking — it  is  quite 
within  the  ability  of  our  marine  con- 
struction engineers  to  overcome  by 
double  hulls  and  bulkheads.  This  is  far 
more  expensive  but  it  is  not  commer- 
cially or  financially  out  of  reach  for  new 
<-ls. 

It  would  certainly  be  a  great  relief 
to  the  traveling  public  to  know  that  all 
vessels  using  our  ports,  either  inland 
or  coastwise,  whether  engaged  in  for- 
eign or  domestic  trade,  ten  years  from 
now  must  be  thus  constructed  and  equip- 
ped, and  that  meanwhile  the  present 
fleets  are  approximating  as  much  as 
possible,  those  conditions. 

The  need  and  demand  we  now  have 
for  a  life  boat  seat  for  every  passenger 
should  not  exist.  Eliminate  fire  hazard 
and  furnish  a  ship  which  cannot  sink 
for  days,  and  the  wonderful  aids  to  navi- 
gation and  to  summon  help  will  save 
every  one  on  board  and  probably  the 
vessel  itself. 

I  believe  the  United  States  steamboat 
Inspection  Service  have  the  authority 
today  to  compel  these  changes,  but  if 
the  authorities  at  Washington  think  the 
present  statutes  are  insufficient  it  would 
be  a  simple  matter  to  give  the  power 
to  the  Government  Service  which  is  now 
especially  entrusted  with  safety  of  life 
at  sea. 

WILLIAM  C.  BREWER. 

N'ewton  Center,  Mass. 


THE  MELTING  POT 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  note  that  in  your 
article  of  the  fourth  of  July,  called  A 
Pageant  of  the  Melting  Pot,  you  speak 
of  "Americans  with  no  folk-lore  of  their 
own,  no  traditions,  no  specific  expres- 
sions of  mood  in  music,  movement  or 
color." 

I  am  afraid  that  your  characterization 
is  nearly  true  as  regards  music  and  move- 
ment, or  at  least  that  our  one-step  and 
rag  time  are  not  subjects  for  rejoicing. 
You  ought  not,  however,  to  forget  some 
of  the  phenomena  of  undergraduate  life 
like  football  songs  and  the  serpentine 
dance  at  Harvard  after  a  fortunate  Yale 
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game.  I  do  not  think  the  Comarinskaia 
can  beat  the  latter  for  dizzy  effective- 
ness. 

As  for  color,  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  any  existing  school  of  art  that  can 
much  beat  Whistler,  Sargent,  Tarbell, 
Benson  and  the  other  late  exponents  of 
American  painting.  But  perhaps  that  is 
not  the  sort  of  color  in  daily  life  that 
you  mean. 

As  to  traditions,  I  don't  know  why  it 
should  be  said  we  have  none.  It  seems 
to  me  that  from  the  Mayflower  to  Ap- 
pomatox  we  have  traditions  that  are 
worth  preserving  and  that  are  as  valu- 
able as  those  inherited  by  the  Irish,  Bo- 
hemian, Croatian,  Polish,  and  Ruthenian 
peoples  whom  you  mention — although  I 
confess  that  I  am  personally  not  well 
versed  in  Ruthenian  or  Croatian  history. 
To  many  of  the  old  stock  the  Fourth 
of  July  itself  still  stands  for  something. 
As  to  folk  lore,  Newell  says  in  his 
Games  and  Songs  of  American  Chil- 
dren— of  which  he  gives  more  than  a 
hundred  examples — that  America  at  the 
time  he  writes  of  (namely,  the  time  just 
before  the  great  immigration)  was  rich- 
er at  least  in  that  important  form  of  folk 
lore  than  any  other  country,  the  reason 
being  apparently  that  it  had  been  up  to 
that  time  a  fairly  homogeneous  country 
and  one  whose  people  lived  largely  in 
village  communities. 

But  whatever  the  value  of  American 
or  of  foreign  tradition,  folk  lore  and 
power  of  expression,  the  phrase  "melt- 
ing pot"  is  well  applied.  Whatever  of 
this  sort  Americans  or  foreigners  pos- 
sess is  almost  certain  to  disappear  when 
the  various  races  have  melted  into  an 
indistinguishable  mass.  Language — at 
least  of  i  sort  of  pigeon  English  suffi- 
cient for  daily  use — will  survive;  and  a 
few  necessary  institutions  such  as  the 
legislature  and  the  courts  will  still  be 
carried  onj  but  artistic  expression  must 
inevitably  perish,  as  our  literature  has 
already  done. 

Foreign  peasants,  it  is  true,  are  still 
willing  to  come  out  and  show  their  cos- 
tumes in  pageants,  but  they  will  not  wear 
their  costumes  in  daily  life,  and  will  not 
have  them  even  to  show  for  very  long. 
Nor  will  they  teach  their  native  dances 
to  their  children  for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion or  so,  while  the  American  folk  lore 
has  already  so  thoroughly  disappeared 
that  you  in  your  article  speak  of  it  as 
non-existent. 

"Melting  pot"  means  the  reduction  of 
every  race,  with  all  that  it  has  learned, 
to  the  bare  value  of  the  crude  metal  of 
which  it  was  composed.  So  far  as  what 
we  had  previously  learned  was  an  evil 
and  not  a  good,  the  change  will  be  to 
our  advantage.  So  far  as  there  was  any- 
thing valuable  in  what  the  various  races 
have  painfully  acquired  during  the  last 
few  thousand  years,  it  must  be  a  loss. 
Boston.  JOSEPH  LEE. 


JOTTINGS 


Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  will 
hold  a  county  life  week  August  10-14. 

Robbins  Oilman,  headworker  of  the 
University  Settlement,  New  York,  has 
resigned  to  take  effect  September  1. 

Examination  of  candidates  for  the 
position  of  welfare  nurse,  Department 
of  Public  Safety,  Trenton,  $1,000  a 
year,  open  to  women  only,  will  be  held 
by  the  New  Jersey  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, August  12. 


Just  before  Austria  declared  war 
against  Servia,  it  was  announced  that 
Prussian  government  officers  would 
make  an  unofficial  tour  of  inspection  of 
American  prisons  and  reformatories  in 
August  and  September.  The  trip,  last- 
ing about  thirty-five  days,  has  been  ar- 
ranged by  the  Prison  Association  of 
New  York.  Last  year  four  official  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment spent  a  month  and  half  on  a  simi- 
lar visit,  but  their  report  has  not  yet 
been  received. 


The  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene  of  the 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
will  request  a  budget  allowance  for  1915 
of  $554,670,  or  $123,780  more  than  this 
year.  The  increases  asked  for  are  to 
provide  for  9  additional  medical  inspec- 
tors, 3  surgeons,  9  dentists  and  84  nurses. 


In  a  recent  bulletin,  it  is  disclosed  that 
the  Census  of  1910  finds  the  word 
"pauper"  is  gradually  passing  out  of 
use  along  with  its  local  habitation,  the 
"poorhouse."  The  new  terms  are 
"poor,"  "indigent,"  "dependent,"  and 
"infirmary,"  "hospital,"  "home." 


A  study  of  training  for  public  health 
service  and  of  the  organization  of  such 
service  in  England,  Germany  and  Den- 
mark will  be  made  by  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board  as  a  basis  of  formulating 
a  plan  for  creating  schools  of  public 
health. 


21,000  signatures— 7,000  more  than 
enough — were  secured  to  a  petition  to 
put  the  proposed  Arkansas  child  labor 
bill  before  the  voters  next  month.  This 
is  the  first  child  labor  bill  submitted  by 
initiative  action.  The  bill  is  modeled 
on  the  National  Child  Labor  Commit- 
tee's model  law. 


New  York's  one-day-rest-in-seven  law 
has  been  upheld  for  the  second  time 
in  a  decision  by  Judge  Fish  of  the 
Niagara  County  Court.  The  New  York 
and  Massachusetts  acts,  both  passed  in 
1913,  replace  the  old  Sabbath  observ- 
ance laws  in  permitting  seven-day  opera- 
tion in  industry  provided  each  worker  is 
given  one  free  day  out  of  each  seven. 


SAID  OF  THE  SURVEY 

Enclosed  please  find  stamps  for  one 
copy  of  THE  SURVEY  for  January,  1914. 
You  will  please  mail  this  to  me  at  my 
home,  as  I  think  it  worthy  of  a  "place 
on  my  piano." 

Milwaukee.  HENRY  HILL. 


The  Alumnae  Association  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College  is  raising  a  fund  as  a 
memorial  to  Carola  Woerishoffer.  The 
income  is  to  be  given  each  year  "to  the 
furtherance  of  such  work  of  social  bet- 
terment or  improvement  in  New  York 
city  as  the  committee  believe  most  near- 
ly for  the  time  being  represents  the  lines 
of  activity  in  which  Carola  Woeris- 
hoffer was  during  her  lifetime  inter- 
ested." 


Rose  McHugh,  district  secretary  of 
the  Chicago  United  Charities  and  last 
year  a  Red  Cross  worker  at  Dayton, 
has  been  put  in  charge  of  the  investi- 
gation and  the  rehabilitation  work  at 
Salem.  The  bread  line  has  been  abol- 
ished and  effort  centers  now  on  finding 
employment.  Secretary  of  Labor  Wil- 
son is  co-operating  in  this.  Subscrip- 
tions to  the  relief  fund  are  over  a  half 
million  dollars.  In  addition,  Congress 
has  voted  $200.000  and  Massachusetts 
$100,000. 


A  "personal"  in  the  SURVEY  for  July 
18  stated  that  John  R.  Howard,  Jr., 
had  resigned  from  the  general  secretary- 
ship of  the  Thomas  Thompson  Trust, 
Boston,  to  become  superintendent  of  the 
New  York  Orthopaedic  Dispensary  and 
Hospital  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  The 
hospital  at  White  Plains  is  the  country 
branch  of  the  main  dispensary  and  hos- 
pital on  East  Fifty-ninth  street,  New 
York,  of  both  of  which  Mr.  Howard  is 
superintendent. 
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The  GIST  of  IT— 

Senate,  having  before  it  the  immi- 
gration bill  with  a  literacy  test,  which 
has  passed  the  House,  is  speculating  on 
what  effect  the  European  war  will  have  on 
immigration.  Page  495. 

MAGISTRATE   Privott   of   Suffolk,  Va., 
has  been  deprived  of  a  tidy  income  se- 
cured from  selling  working  papers  to  Negro 
children  under  the  legal  age.     Page  496. 

years  of  a  big  and  florid  cam- 
paign of  advertising  for  immigrants, 
Canada  suddenly  finds  herself  with  an  over- 
supply  of  labor  and  has  jumped  to  the  other 
extreme  of  deporting  aliens  who  are  un- 
employed. Page  498. 

EPISCOPALIANS  of  the  Marquette  dio- 
cese set  forth  their  views  of  the  Michi- 
gan copper  strike,  which  are,  in  general,  a 
blanket  endorsement  of  everybody  and 
everything  except  the  union  leaders.  Page 
503. 

^    SERMON  by  a  surgeon,  having  to  do 
particularly    with    industrial    diseases. 
Page  504. 

pRIENDLY  good  spirit  was  put  forward 
as  the  first  plank  in  a  program  of  race 
co-operation  at  an  Atlanta  conference  of 
Negro  educators  and  ministers.  Page  506. 
'pAMMANY  has  captured  the  enforcement 
of  the  New.  York  labor  laws.  Most 
of  the  positions  filled  this  year  in  the  State 
Labor  Department  and  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Commission  have  been 
exempt  from  civil  service  tests.  Commis- 
sioner Lynch  got  a  few  for  his  fellow  labor 
unionists  and  Tammany  got  the  rest.  The 
records  of  the  new  men.  Page  499. 

JUST  where  tuberculin  stands  today  in  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis.    Page  507. 
'p'ODAY  a  medical  laboratory  is  a  greater 
social  asset  than  a  hospital.    Each  com- 
munity should  have  its  own,   properly  en- 
dowed, and  trusteed  by  scientists  as  well  as 
business  men.     Page  508. 

'J/'HE  Sagamore  Sociological  Congress  has 
succeeded  to  the  point  of  threatening  to 
become  a  constellation  of  bodies  given  to 
hearty  free  speech.  Something  of  the  tech- 
nique of  managing  an  open  forum  for  those 
who  are,  or  believe  they  are,  unchurched. 
Page  509. 

YM'OMEN  °f  twenty-six  countries  who 
gathered  at  the  World's  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Conference  at  Stockholm,  found  many 
things  in  common — things  both  spiritual  and 
social.  Page  510. 

JN  the  beginning,  it  appears,  the  infant  wel- 
fare movement  started  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden  and  seldom  thereafter  dropped  out 
of  sight  or  history.  A  veracious  epistle  to 
the  moderns.  Page  510. 
rpHE  year's  work  of  the  Boston  School  for 

Social    Workers    and    the    St.    Louis 
School  of  Social  Economy.    Pages  511-12. 
REMEDIAL  loan  societies  are  attempting 

with  considerable  success  to  discourage 
unnecessary  borrowing.   Page  512. 
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AR    AND    ITS    EFFECT   ON 
IMMIGRATION 

THAT  THE  EUROPEAN  war  will 
have  an  important  effect  on  immigration 
is  the  opinion  of  men  in  both  houses  of 
Congress.  It  is  of  particular  interest  in 
the  Senate,  which  has  before  it  the 
Burnett  immigration  bill  which  passed 
the  House  by  a  large  majority. 

Anthony  Caminetti,  commissioner-gen- 
eral of  immigration  holds  that  the  nat- 
ural thing  to  expect  after  peace  is  de- 
clared again  is  a  quickened  flow  of  im- 
migrants to  the  United  States.  If  the 
war  is  serious  and  causes  general  busi- 
ness depression  in  the  countries  which  it 
affects,  increased  numbers  of  the  work- 
ing classes  will  have  to  seek  opportuni- 
ties in  this  country. 

The  normal  flow  of  immigrants  to  this 
country  is  now  more  than  90,000  a 
month.  Those  who  have  already  planned 
to  come  but  have  been  held  back  by  the 
war.  Mr.  Caminetti  expects  to  sail  as 
soon  as  they  can  get  accommodations 
after  peace  is  declared.  Moreover,  many 
of  the  foreign  men  who  may  leave  this 
country  to  take  part  in  the  war,  if  they 
can  obtain  passage,  he  expects  to  return 
later  to  resume  their  work  here.  Add- 
ing together  those  whose  trips  have  been 
postponed,  those  who  have  left  the 
United  States  temporarily  and  the  nor- 
mal yearly  number  would  send  immi- 
gration records  up  to  a  new  high  mark. 
That,  however,  is  pure  speculation,  and 
Mr  Caminetti  doubts  if  we  shall  beat 
our  biggest  records— 1,285,349  in  1907. 
more  than  1,218,000  in  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1914.  and  more  than  a  million 
each  in  1905,  1906,  1910  and  1913. 

•  tinst     the    tendency    to    sail    Mr. 
imetti   checks    "the    resumption    of 
commerce   and    agriculture     in     Europe 
[which]  may  mean  an  increased  demand 
laborers   which    will   keep   a   great 
number  of  people  at  home  who  otherwise 
might  come  to  America  in  case  of  for- 
eign depression."  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  possible  increase  of  one-third 
-  last  year  so  far  as  boat  accommoda- 
tions stand  today,  for  he  estimates  that 
the  trans-Atlantic  liners  could  have  car- 
ried that  many  more  immigrants. 

In  view  of  the  situation,  it  is  now  a 
question    in    Washington    whether    the 
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Senate  will  pass  the  pending  bill  to  reg- 
ulate the  immigration  of  aliens  to  and 
the  residence  of  aliens  in  the  United 
States,  during  the  pn--  >n.  This 

bill  includes  the  literacy  teat'which  will 
meet  opposition  in  the  Senate  as  it  did 
in  the  House.  And  in  view  of  com- 
plications which  might  arise  it  is  be- 
lieved by  a  number  of  Senate  leaders 
that  the  immigration  bill  will  be  post- 
poned until  after  Congress  meets  in  De- 
cember. There  are  some  members,  how- 
ever, who  may  press  for  its  passage  be- 
fore adjournment. 

The  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  is  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  which  was  acted  upon 
favorably  by  the  same  body  during  the 
previous  administration  but  was  vetoed 
by  President  Taft  because  of  the  literacy 
test.  There  has  been  some  speculation 
as  to  whether  President  Wilson  might 
not  also  veto  the  present  bill  with  its 
similar  provision. 


New   York  State   Workmen's 
Compensation  Law. 


Julf   I0t».    IfU,   MM 

•  ant  •111   k.  •««•«   to  th«  ••oral   ot  «>.rr 
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oil   of   tka  torkawn   •  C3.?.n..tl«n  Laa       thl« 
«»«rf«  l«  ••«•.    Initial    of   raUIOf  taa   arlco   of 
•or  ano  •Mill*,  to  aro>Ka  for  part  of  Ika  «o.t 
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PUTTING   IT  ON   THE  CONSUMER 

New  York  city  laundries  have  met 
Ihe  cost  of  insurance  under  the  new 
workmen's  compensation  law  by 
charging  one  cent  extra  on  each 
bundle,  as  announced  in  the  circular 
letter  reproduced  above.  For  the 
first  ten  days  after  the  law  went  into 
effect  applications  for  compensation 
came  in  at  the  rate  of  1,000  a  day. 
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EGAL    COMMITMENT    OF    THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED 


(ii.YNN  of  Xew  York 
has  appointed  the  commission  author- 
ized by  the  last  Legislature  to  investi- 
gate "the  subject  of  the  public  provision 
for  the  care,  custody,  treatment  and 
training  of  the  mentally  deficient,  in- 
cluding epileptics."  Robert  W.  Heb- 
berd,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  is  chairman  and  the  other  four 
members  are:  Dr.  Max  G.  Schlapp, 
director  of  the  New  York  Clearing 
House  for  Mental  Defectives;  Dr. 
Charles  Loomis  Dana,  professor  of 
nervous  diseases  at  the  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Medical  School;  Prof.  Stephen 
P.  Duggan,  Psychopathic  Laboratory  of 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  Mary  C.  Dunphy,  superintendent 
of  the  Children's  Hospital  and  of  the 
Custodial  Asylum  and  School  for  Feeble- 
Mindcd  at  Randall's  Island. 

The  commission  is  directed  to  make 
its  report,  with  recommendations,  by 
February  T5,  1915. 

Many  students  of  the  feeble-minded 
in  New  York  feel  that  the  greatest  need 
at  present  in  the  effort  to  segregate  this 
class  of  defectives  is  more  buildings. 

The  last  legislature  passed  a  bill  which 
makes  it  possible  for  a  judge  of  a  court 
of  record  to  commit  a  feeble-minded 
person  to  an  institution  upon  certifica- 
tion of  his  feeble-mindedness  by  two 
physicians  and  after  a  hearing  before 
the  court  on  the  part  of  those  interested. 
This  was  supplemented  by  another  meas- 
ure allowing  the  heads  of  institutions 
for  the  feeble-minded  to  apply  to  the 
courts  for  the  formal  commitment  of 
persons  now  in  custody. 

This  puts  the  care  of  the  feeble- 
minded in  this  respect  on  a  par  with  that 
of  the  insane  in  New  York.  The  segre- 
gation of  the  former  still  lags  woefully 
behind  that  of  the  latter,  however.  Of 
32,000  feeble-minded  persons  in  the 
state,  only  5,000  are  in  institutions  de- 
signed for  them.  One  of  the  greatest 
services  which  the  new  commission  can 
perform,  therefore,  will  be  the  creation 
of  a  public  sentiment  that  will  demand 
from  the  legislature  adequate  appropria- 
tions for  new  buildings  for  the  feeble- 
minded. 
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CAMPAIGN     FOR     COOK 
COUNTY  INSTITUTIONS 
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ROTECTING  NEGRO  CHILD  LABORERS  IN  VIRGINIA 
-BY  A.  J.  McKELWAY 


THE  JOHN  KING  Peanut  Com- 
pany, of  Suffolk,  Va.,  was  found  by  In- 
spector Clinedinst,  of  the  '  Virginia 
Bureau  of  Labor,  to  be  employing  217 
Negro  children  under  12  years  of  age, 
to  whom  permits  had  been  sold  by  the 
local  magistrate,  E.  G.  Privott,  at  50 
cents  apiece.  The  mayor  of  Suffolk  was 
one  of  the  stockholders  in  the  peanut 
factory,  and  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Privott  he  authorized  the  magistrate 
to  grant  these  permits  on  the  ground  that 
it  made  no  difference  about  Negro  chil- 
dren. 

The  Virginia  law,  which  has  lately 
been  superseded  by  a  better  child  labor 
statute,  allowed  children  between  12  and 
14  to  be  employed  upon  a  permit  issued 
by  the  magistrate.  One  of  these  per- 
mits, showing  the  children  to  be  10 
years  old,  is  herewith  presented. 

The  commissioner  of  labor  felt  that 
the  law  had  been  so  flagrantly  violated 
that  he  moved  the  impeachment  of 
Magistrate  Privott  before  Judge  Mc- 
Lemore.  The  testimony  which  had  been 
prepared  in  the  criminal  prosecution  of 
the  peanut  company  was  not  made  avail- 
able because  the  company  plead  guilty, 
being  fined  twenty-five  dollars  and  costs. 
Judge  McLemore  reprimanded  the 


magistrate  but  balked  at  fixing  upon 
him  the  disgrace  of  depriving  him  of  his 
citizenship  through  impeachment.  The 
action  of  the  judge  was  severely  criti- 
cized by  the  Richmond  News-Leader, 
one  of  the  leading  papers  of  Virginia. 

Incidentally,  the  unofficial  testimony 
of  some  of  the  local  physicians  was  se- 
cured as  to  the  tendency  to  tuberculosis 
among  the  workers  in  the  peanut  fac- 
tory, the  processes  of  cleaning  the  pea- 
nuts from  the  soil  adhering  to  them,  and 
the  subsequent  polishing  to  render  them 
more  marketable,  creating  conditions  of 
dust  in  the  atmosphere  that  have  been 
peculiarly  efficacious  in  the  spread  of 
tuberculosis  among  the  workers. 

The  incident  is  interesting  as  showing 
the  interest  which  the  authorities  and 
newspapers  of  Virginia  have  taken  in 
this  case  of  the  local  employment  of  Ne- 
gro children.  The  present  Virginia  law 
still  maintains  a  poverty  exemption 
clause  for  children  between  12  and  14 
years  of  age,  but  it  is  so  guarded  by 
requiring  that  .the.  facts  shall  be  entered 
on  record  before  the  judge  of  the  court 
instead  of  before  the  magistrate,  as  here- 
tofore, that  not  much  trouble  is  antici- 
pated in  the  way  of  the  abuse  of  this 
rather  unfortunate  provision. 


THE  CRISIS  of  the  struggle  to 
determine  the  future  of  the  great  hu- 
manitarian service  of  Cook  county 
(Chicago),  has  been  transferred  from 
the  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  as 
described  in  THE  SURVEY  for  July  11, 
to  the  vigorous  campaign  for  the  county 
elections  in  November. 

While  no  party  has  had  the  bravado 
to  renominate  any  of  the  majority  com- 
missioners, who  are  charged  with  doing 
much  harm,  most  of  the  minority  com- 
missioners have  been  renominated. 
Alexander  A.  McCormick  heads  two 
primary  tickets  for  renomination  to  the 
presidency  of  the  County  Board — the 
Progressives,  and  a  formidable  independ- 
ent Republican  ticket.  Mrs.  Joseph  T. 
Bowen  and  Mary  E.  McDowell  are  also 
running  on  the  Progressive  primary 
ticket  for  nomination  to  commissioner- 
ships.  Mrs.  George  Bass,  president  of 
the  Chicago  Women's  Club,  is  named 
by  the  Democratic  party  for  commis- 
sioner. The  commissioner  who  dared 
break  with  his  colleagues  of  the  domin- 
ant party,  is  its  choice  in  the  primary 
for  nomination  to  the  presidency  of  the 
board. 

The  county,  therefore,  is  assured  of 
an  honest  administration  whatever  party 
wins.  But  the  great  future  for  its  hu- 
manitarian work,  initiated  by  President 
McCormick  and  his  minority  colleagues, 
depends  upon  their  re-election  and  re- 
inforcement. 

A  citizen's  non-partisan  county  com- 
mittee is  preparing  to  announce  a  citi- 
zens' split  ticket,  including  the  best  nom- 
inees of  all  parties.  If  a  strong  working 
majority  is  elected  to  support  the  minor- 
ity policies,  Cook  county  will  be  assured 
of  an  enlightened  and  advanced  develop- 
ment of  all  its  welfare  institutions  and 
agencies. 

The  contrast  between  its  management 
and  that  of  the  majority  is  counted  upon 
to  help  decide  the  election. 

The  psychopathic  hospital  was  built 
under  President  McCormick's  supervi- 
sion at  a  cost  of  $2,100  a  bed. 

The  still  unfinished  Cook  County 
Hospital,  contracted  for  by  his  pre- 
decessor the  notorious  Peter  Bartsen. 
will  cost  $4,600  per  bed ;  and  would  have 
cost  $5,800,  had  not  many  wasteful  ex- 
penditures been  prevented.  The  big  hos- 
pital costs  the  county  over  $6,000,000, 
has  a  capacity  of  only  517  patients,  and 
has  required  three  years  to  construct  it. 

If  the  same  efficiency  and  economy  had 
been  available  for  its  construction  as 
for  that  of  the  psychopathic  building, 
only  half  the  time  would  have  been  re- 
quired, half  the  cost,  and  there  could 
have  been  ample  provision  for  1.800  in- 
stead of  517  patients. 


Doxahey  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Arlland  in  Chicago  Tribune 


Weed  in  \eu>  York  Tribune 


Rehse  in  .V,-:.-  }'ork  World 


C  (tare  in  New  >  ork  Sun 


McCutcheon  in  Chicago  Tribune 
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ANADA'S  NEW  POLICY  OF  DEPORTING  THE  UNEM- 
PLOYED-BY  RUFUS  D.  SMITH 

SECRETARY.  MONTREAL  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 


RECENTLY  a  deputation  of 
Ukranians  and  Ruthenians  waited  upon 
the  Canadian  superintendent  of  immi- 
gration with  the  request  that  something 
be  done  for  them  as  they  were  without 
work,  without  funds,  and  had  no  pros- 
pect of  immediate  employment.  The  re- 
ply, which  was  given  wide  publicity,  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  Immigration  De- 
partment would  deport  to  their  own 
country  all  out-of-works  dependent  upon 
public  charity  who  had  been  here  under 
the  three-year  limit. 

This  step,  in  the  light  of  present-day 
extensive  unemployment  in  Canada,  is 
very  serious  and  radically  changes  the 
immigration  policy.  Heretofore  able- 
bodied  men  temporarily  out  of  work  have 
been  refused  deportation.  Since  this 
new  policy  has  been  made  public,  Can- 
adian charitable  agencies  have  been  be- 
sieged by  requests  for  deportation.  A 
batch  of  twenty-five  Ruthenians  have 
just  sailed  under  it. 

In  a  few  years,  Canada  has  quickly 
built  up  its  immigration  by  systematic 
advertising,  by  bonuses,  by  subsidies  and 
by  payments  to  immigration  agents. 
Never  has  artificial  stimulation  been  so 
extensively  used  in  persuading  people  to 
emigrate  to  a  new  land.  Fifteen  years 
ago  the  newcomers  to  Canada  numbered 
a  few  thousand.  During  1912-1913,  400,- 


000  reached  its  shores.  Compared  to  its 
widely  scattered  resident  population  of 
seven  to  eight  million,  400,000  immi- 
grants is  an  enormous  number  to  get 
planted  and  safely  rooted  in  a  single 
year. 

Many  newcomers  have  been  able  to 
secure  only  what  amounts  to  odd  jobs. 
Especially  was  this  true  in  the  West  with 
its  real  estate  speculation  and  wild  cat 
values. 

Business  depression  began  about  last 
August  and  continued  throughout  the 
winter.  The  suffering  among  the  new- 
comers has  been  extensive  and  severe. 
Social  agencies  in  the  West  were  few, 
constructive  leadership  on  the  part  of 
the  government  was  badly  needed  and 
unemployment  drifted  along  from  bad 
to  worse  in  the  hope  that  the  turn 
would  come  in  the  spring.  Such  has  not 
been  the  case  and  unemployment  is  to 
be  found  in  nearly  every  Canadian  city 
in  all  lines  of  activities. 

In  British  Columbia  all  immigrants, 
skilled  and  unskilled,  have  been  excluded 
for  six  months  and  this  order  has  been 
extended  for  another  period.  The  immi- 
gration department  has  endeavored  to 
check  its  over-stimulation  by  officially 
advising  those  intending  to  emigrate  that 
only  agriculturists  and  domestics  are 
needed  in  Canada. 


Immigration  laws  at  the  border  are 
being  rigidly  enforced.  As  a  result,  im- 
migration will  be  from  50  to  70  per 
cent  less  this  year  than  last. 

After  a  year  of  greatly  increased  bur- 
dens, it  is  impossible  for  private  chari- 
table societies  to  shoulder  the  unemploy- 
ment problem.  Government  measures 
on  a  large  scale  are  needed  but  as  yet 
the  federal  authorities  only  sit  by  and 
state  that  they  will  deport  out-of-works 
as  undesirables. 

Near  Montreal  is  a  stretch  of  clay 
road  running  through  the  fields  which 
connects  this  city  with  the  King  Edward 
Highway,  the  main  road  to  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York.  After  every  rain, 
automobiles  and  wagons  are  stuck  in  this 
stretch  like  flies  in  tanglefoot.  Urgent 
appeals  have  been  made  to  the  govern- 
ment to  put  six  hundred  men  to  work  on 
it  at  once.  Not  a  move  has  been  made 
as  yet  although  able-bodied  men  are  be- 
ing deported  from  Montreal  on  their  own 
request. 

If  the  Canadian  government  had  stood 
aloof  from  attracting  immigrants,  it 
could  rightly  refuse  the  responsibility  of 
doing  something  in  this  situation,  but 
having  adopted  the  policy  of  artificially 
stimulating  immigraton,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Canadian  government  to  do 
something  towards  carrying  the  unem- 
ployed immigrant  through  this  period  of 
stress.  To  deport  able-bodied  men  under 
the  present  circumstances  is  making  a 
farce  of  British  justice. 


OH,  GOD,  FORGIVE 

MADGE  E.  ANDERSON 


OH,  GOD,  forgive  me  that  I  fail  to  see 
The  heroism  now  surrounding  me, 
Nor  count  that  hero  great,  whose  spirits  fail 
Because  his  body  poorly  fed  does  quail 
Beneath  a  task  which  he  is  set  to  do,— 
A  task  too  hard  for  him, — that  we  the  few 
In  idle  ease  on  luxuries  may  live : 
My  God,  that  we  forget  him,  oh,  forgive. 

All  day  my  Brother  labors  in  the  field ; 
Labors  that  the  brown  Earth  may  richly  yield 
Its  strength  of  substance,  that  my  life  may  live, 
I  do  not  think  of  him — oh,  GOD,  forgive. 
And  this  my  sister  in  the  sweat-shop  stands, 
Her  heart  so  human,  struggling  with  weak  hands, 
'Till  Death,  more  kind  than  Life,  says:  "Cease  to 

live" 
Oh,  GOD,  I  thought  not  of  her — oh,  forgive. 

Within  the  heated  depth  of  darkest  mines, 
Ten  thousand  slaves  of  poverty  one  finds, — 
They  never  see  the  sunshine.    In  the  dark 
They  labor  on  'till  Death  does  stiffen  stark 


Our  Brother's  forms.    Let  their  starved  spirits 

rise 

To  life  in  Light,  in  homes  beyond  the  skies. 
We  thought  not  of  them,  laboring  to  live, — 
Remembering  now  we  pray :  oh,  GOD,  forgive. 

Upon  our  streets  the  clubs  our  watchmen  wield 
They  wield  for  us,  our  safety,  nor  do  yield, 
No  matter  how  their  weary  arms  may  ache 
Nor  feel  for  needed  rest,  they  can  forsake 
A  duty  tedious,  stale  of  interest, 
In  care  for  you,  for  me,  that  none  molest. 
Ah  thus  from  year  to  year  we  see  them  live, 
Yet  never  think  of  them,  oh,  GOD,  forgive. 

The  fireman  rushing  to  the  burning  home, 
The  sea-men  who  o'er  angry  oceans  roam, 
The  builders  of  the  iron-trails  which  link 
This  world  of  men,  from  oceans  brink  to  brink, 
The  men  who  swing  great  bridges  high  in  air, 
And  those  whom  pestilence  can  never  scare— 
These  all  are  Heroes,  and  among  us  live 
We  seldom  think  of  them — oh,  GOD  forgive. 


INDUSTRY 


T 


HE   TAMMANY   TIGER' 
NEW  YORK  STATE-BY 


THE  "SPECIAL  INVESTIGATOR"  of 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  La- 
bor is  announced.  Whereupon  the  mer- 
chant or  manufacturer  is  led  to  expect 
a  careful  overhauling  of  his  establish- 
ment with  particular  attention  and  ex- 
pert advice  in  relation  to  hygiene,  sani- 
tation and  safety. 

The  "special  investigator,"  be  it  known, 
is  no  ordinary  factory  or  mercantile 
inspector,  but  is  supposed  to  be  a  more 
expert  person  receiving  a  salary  of 
$2,000  a  year  instead  of  the  $1,200  to 
$1,500  paid  the  factory  and  mercantile 
inspectors. 

Neither  is  he  subject  to  the  orders  of 
the  inspector-general  of  the  department, 
as  are  the  regular  inspectors.  In; 
under  direct  charge  of  the  commissioner 
of  labor  in  the  Division  of  Industrial 
Hygiene,  the  expert  arm  of  the  labor  de- 
partment. It  is  upon  him  that  the  Indus- 
trial Board  must  largely  depend  for 
information  as  to  the  special  problems 
affecting  the  safety  and  healthfulness  of 
factories  and  mercantile  establishments. 

Yet  this  special  investigation  of  stores 
and  workshops  in  New  York  state  is  be- 
ing conducted  by  professional  politicians, 
ex-saloon  keepers  and  factory  hands. 

Although  the  work  concerns  particu- 
larly the  hours  and  working  con- 
ditions of  women  and  children,  not  one 
of  the  investigators  is  a  woman.  They 
are  nearly  all  active  politicians;  half  of 
them  well  distributed  through  assembly 
districts  are  members  of  democratic 
county  or  city  committees,  engaged,  ap- 
parently, not  for  any  particular  experi- 
ence or  qualification,  but  for  ability  in 
"landing"  votes  for  Tammany  Hall. 

Indeed,  so  meager  is  the  technical 
knowledge  possessed  by  these  men  that 
for  three  months  following  their  appoint- 
ment they  were  obliged  to  accompany 
regular  factory  inspectors  on  their 
rounds,  and  since  that  time,  it  is  report- 
ed, they  have  frequently  relied  in  making 
their  investigations  on  the  assistance  of 
a  medical  inspector  transferred  from  her 
own  duties. 

This  is  especially  true  in  cases  involv- 
ing women,  as  in  the  investigation  of 
hours  of  work  of  women  ticket  agents 
in  the  Brooklyn  Elevated  system  when 
it  was  almost  impossible  for  a  male 
investigator  to  secure  data  without 
the  aid  of  a  woman  inspector.  In 
other  words,  results  which  ought  to 
be  obtained  by  one  trained  investi- 
gator at  a  salary  of  $2.000  have 
been  costing  the  state  twice  as  much 
money  through  the  employment  of  in- 
competent political  appointees  unfa- 
miliar with  industrial  hygiene. 

But  these  inexperienced,  unknown  in- 
vestigators in  the  Bureau  of  Industrial 


S   PAW  ON   LABOR  LAWS  IN 
MARY  CHAMBERLAIN 

Hygiene  must  not  shoulder  all  the  blame. 
They  are  only  one  example  of  a  tend- 
ency manifesting  itself  more  and  more 
to  make  the  enforcement  of  labor  laws 
in  New  York  state  the  reward  of  politi- 
cal aspiration. 

When  the  State  Labor  Department 
was  reorganized  in  1913,  it  was  believed 
that  an  efficient  system  had*  been  evolved 
to  administer  the  progressive  legislation 
of  the  past  two  years.  The  first  indica- 
;  that  the  lives  of  factory  workers 
were  to  be  subserved  to  political  ends 
came  with  a  request  from  Commissioner 
of  Labor  Williams  in  April,  1913,  that 
28  positions  in  the  reorganized  depart- 
ment be  exempted  from  civil  service  ex- 
amination. At  that  time  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Reform  Association,  the  Consumers' 
League,  the  New  York  Child  Labor 
<  'iimmittee  and  other  organizations, 
made  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  State 
'  :vil  Service  Commission  that  the  peti- 
tion be  denied  and  the  entire  inspection 
force  organized  on  a  competitive  basis. 

The  State  Commission  delayed  action 
for  several  months  but  later,  when  Com- 
missioner Lynch  renewed  the  request  of 
ex-Commissioner  Williams,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  granted  21  exemp- 
tions including  the  positions  of  investi- 
gators in  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Hy- 
giene. All  were  approved  by  Governor 
Glynn. 

The  inspectors  and  investigators  who 
were  appointed  under  this  exemption 
aroused  the  mistrust  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  was  being  loaded  with 
political  hangers-on  and  labor-union 
graduates  with  more  or  less  political  in- 
fluence. Since  that  time  the  selection 
of  other  men  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  de- 
partment, both  by  Governor  Glynn  and 
by  Commissioner  Lynch,  has  increased 
the  suspicion. 

More  recently  a  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Commission  has  been  appointed 
in  N'ew  York  state.  The  law  which 
this  commission  will  administer  is  in 
many  ways  superior  to  any  other  law 
thus  far  enacted  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  commission  will  be  charged  with 
greater  powers  and  responsibilities  than 
any  similar  body.  They  must  pay  com- 
pensation to  thousands  of  injured  work- 
men every  year,  they  must  approve  ! 
terns  of  mutual  insurance  and  self-insur- 
ance, they  must  as  time  goes  by  face 
actuarial  problems  fully  comparable  to 
those  encountered  in  great  insurance 
companies. 

Not  one  of  the  men  placed  on  this 
c<  inmission  by  Governor  Glynn  possesses 
scientific  knowledge  with  respect  to  the 
intricate  problems  with  which  thev  will 
be  called  upon  to  deal. 

Unquestionably      J.    Mayhew     Wain- 


wright  knows  more  about  the  problem 
than  any  other  member.  As  chairman  of 
the  Employers'  Liability  Commission  of 
1910,  he  has  to  his  credit  a  constructive 
piece  of  work,  and  he  acquired  by  that 
experience  a  knowledge  of  compensation 
and  insurance  principles  that  will  be 
very  valuable  to  him  in  his  new  position. 

John  Mitchell,  too,  by  his  acquaint- 
ance with  labor  conditions  and  his  sym- 
pathetic insight  into  the  problem  of 
work-accidents  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  wage-earner,  will  bring  to  the  com- 
mission an  indispensable  element.  Tin- 
appointment  of  Wainwright,  Mitchell 
and  Professor  Mosher,  a  third  member, 
could  only  be  applauded  if  the  other 
members  of  the  commission  possessed 
the  scientific  knowledge  which  they  lack. 

\-  it  stands,  Mr.  Wainwright,  who 
knows  probably  more  about  the  subject 
than  any  of  the  five,  serves,  at  his  own 
request,  for  one  year,  while  the  full  five- 
year  term  and  chairmanship  at  $10,000 
go  to  Robert  E.  Dowling,  better  known 
for  his  Tammany  affiliations  than  for  his 
interest  in  workmen's  compensation. 
And  the  three-year  term  goes  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Darlington,  defeated  Tammany 
candidate  for  borough  president  in  1913. 

In  designating  members  of  the  com- 
mission, Governor  Glynn  has  declared 
that  his  choice  was  made  without  re- 
gard to  politics  and  with  the  single  pur- 
pose to  get  the  best  candidates.  It  is 
possible  that  this  object  has  been  attain- 
ed. But  that  the  selection  was  made 
without  political  influence  bearing  an 
important  part,  seems  dubious  since  the 
recent  appointment  of  ten  deputy  com- 
missioners by  the  board  itself.  Again 
there  are  to  be  found  admirable  appoint- 
ments, such  as  that  of  Cyrus  Phillips  of 
Rochester  and  certain  labor  men  who 
will  render  valuable  service  to  the  com- 
mission. But  these  are  outnumbered  by 
appointments  which  are  doubtful  or 
notoriously  unsuitable. 

Furthermore,  there  is  at  present  be- 
fore Governor  Glynn  a  resolution  to  ex- 
clude from  civil  service  examination  18 
assistant  deputies,  an  inspector  of  risks 
and  safety  engineer,  an  examiner  of 
claims  and  several  minor  positions  in 
the  commission's  employ.  The  State 
Civil  Service  Commission,  consistent 
with  its  year's  policy,  has  already  sanc- 
tioned the  request,  and  it  now  remains 
for  the  governor  to  decide  between  ant 
impartial  test  of  ability  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  patronage  grab.  Should  he 
follow  the  latter  course,  it  may  be  pre- 
dicted that,  as  in  the  Labor  Department 
and  in  other  commissions,  in  proportion 
as  the  positions  become  less  conspicuous 
the  men  will  be  selected  less  for  merit 
and  more  for  political  affiliation. 

Nearly  $700,000  has  been  appropriated 
for  the  Department  of  Labor  this  year. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
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has  been  appropriated  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  workmen's  compensation 
act.  It  is  criminal  neglect  of  the  work- 
ing men  and  women  in  the  state,  it  is 
unjust  to  employers  and  unfair  to  tax- 
payers that  even  $4,000  of  this  money 
be  used  to  support  a  political  "heeler" 
instead  of  an  experienced,  efficient  de- 
puty. 

On  the  honest  and  efficient  expendi- 
ture of  this  money  depends  the  health, 
happiness  and  usefulness  of  wage-earn- 
ers. The  following  records  of  men  ap- 
pointed during  1914  in  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  on  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Commission  testify  to  the  pub- 
lic usefulness  which  may  be  expected  of 
each  appointee: 

The  Labor  Department 

Member  New  York  State  Industrial 
Board.  John  G.  Walsh,  New  York  city. 
Appointed  by  Governor  Glynn  for  four 
years  beginning  December  I,  1914,  sa^' 
ary  $3000.  (Full  time  not  required.) 

For  many  years  traveling  salesman 
for  John  Dwight  Soda  Co.,  Royal  Bak- 
ing Powder  Co.,  Stalwert  Bros.  Choco- 
late Co.,  vice-president  J.  Monroe  Tay- 
lor Soda  Co.,  president  four  years  of 
New  York  state  branch  of  the  Travel- 
ers' League,  claiming  85,000  members 
whose  purpose  is  to  induce  traveling  men 
to  return  to  their  home  cities  for  elec- 
tions. Mr.  Walsh  asserts  that  the  league 
backed  the  last  presidential  campaign 
and  the  McCall  (Tammany)  campaign 
for  mayoralty.  Mr.  Walsh  claims  to  be 
"an  independent  democrat  with  a  clean 
political  record."  It  is  not  politic  for 
me,"  he  declared,  "to  be  a  member  of 
Tammany  Hall,  though  my  affections  are 
there  and  I  am  a  close  personal  friend 
of  Charles  F.  Murphy." 

Secretary  New  York  State  Industrial 
Board.  John  Williams,  Utica.  Ap- 
pointed by  the  Board,  salary  $5,000. 

Appointed  commissioner  of  labor  by 
Governor  Hughes,  1907.  After  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  in  1913,  Gover- 
nor Sulzer  accepted  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Williams  and  made  John  Mitchell 
a  recess  appointee  as  commissioner  of 
labor,  with  Williams  as  first  deputy. 
Both  appointments  were  declared  illegal 
by  the  courts.  After  that  Mr.  Williams 
was  connected  with  the  department  L-. 
a  semi-official  way  performing  the  work 
of  first  deputy  until  John  R.  Shillady, 
former  secretary  of  the  board,  was  oust- 
ed from  his  position  on  the  grounds  of 
"incompatibility."  A  carpenter  by  trade. 
Former  president  United  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America. 
Elected  to  the  Assembly  as  a  Republican 
from  Oneida  county  in  1897-1899.  Ap- 
pointed state  factory  inspector  by  Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt  in  1899;  in  1901,  when 
various  branches  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment were  consolidated,  appointed  first 
deputy.  In  1911,  while  commissioner  of 
labor,  affidavits  were  filed  with  Gover- 
nor Dix,  alleging  that  Williams  used 
the  influence  of  his  department  to  aid 
Republican  candidates  in  Westchester 
county.  The  charges  were  denied  by 
Commissioner  Williams. 

New    York    State    Commissioner  of 
Labor.      James    M.    Lynch,    Syracuse. 


Appointed  by  Governor  Glynn  for  four 
years,  salary  $8,000. 

Member  Typographical  Union  since 
19  years  old.  President  Syracuse  Typo- 
graphical Union  at  22.  President  Syra- 
cuse Central  Labor  Body  for  seven 
years.  Vice-president  1898,  president 
1900  International  Typographical  Union 
and  served  continuously  until  elected 
labor  commissioner.  During  his  presi- 
dency of  the  International  Union,  led 
the  printers'  fight  for  the  eight-hour  day, 
instituted  the  old-age  pension  and  insur- 
ance benefits  and  promoted  a  member- 
ship increase  from  33,000  to  65,000. 
Nominated  for  labor  commissioner  by 
Governor  Sulzer  but  not  confirmed  by 
the  Legislature.  Renominated  by  Gov- 
ernor Glynn  and  confirmed  October  22, 
1913.  Endorsed  by  the  New  York  Typo- 
graphical Union  No.  6  and  by  nearly 
every  prominent  labor  organization  in 
the  state.  An  enrolled.  Democrat  of 
Syracuse  and  is  understood  to  have  had 
the  backing  of  William  Kelly,  regular 
Democratic  leader  of  Onondaga  county. 
In  commenting  upon  his  appointment 
both  the  New  York  Herald  and  the  New 
York  Tribune  state  that  the  Democratic 
organization  had  no  objection  to  him  be- 
fore, but  refused  to  confirm  his  nomina- 
tion because  the  patronage  of  the  office 
would  be  controlled  by  Governor  Sulzer 
in  his  fight  against  Tammany. 

First  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Labor. 
Frank  J.  Prial,  Brooklyn.  Appointed  by 
Commissioner  Lynch,  salary  $5,000. 
Serves  as  inspector  general  of  the  state. 

Formerly  head  of  the  bureau  of 
claims,  New  York  city  finance  depart- 
ment, salary  $5,000.  Entered  the  de- 
partment as  a  clerk  and  received  rapid 
promotion  under  Comptroller  Metz 
(Tammany).  Retained  under  Comp- 
troller Prendergast  for  four  years.  In- 
strumental in  organizing  civil  employes 
association  to  secure  legislation  grant- 
ing to  dismissed  civil  employes  the 
right  to  court  review.  During  the 
McCall  mayoralty  campaign  (1913) 
publicly  supported  McCall,  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidate,  opposing  Comptrol- 
ler Prendergast,  his  chief  and  Presi- 
dent McAneny,  who  is  opposed  to  court 
review.  After  election,  salary  was  re- 
duced from  $5,000  to  $2,400  and  title 
changed.  Declined  to  accept  and  was 
dismissed  as  a  "martyr  to  the  cause" 
according  to  the  civil  service  employe 
newspapers.  It  is  reported  that  Senator 
Wagner  "took  care  of  him"  and  got  him 
appointed  first  deputy.  Member  Demo- 
cratic County  Committee  from  the  16th 
assembly  district,  Kings  county ;  6th 
congressional  district  committee,  5th 
municipal  court  district  committee. 

Chief  Factory  Inspector.  Edward  D. 
Jackson,  Buffalo.  Appointed  by  Com- 
missioner Lynch,  salary  $4,000. 

Democratic  assemblyman  from  8th  dis- 
trict, Erie  county,  for  past  7  years. 
Voted  with  Tammany,  but  a  leader  in 
securing  legislation  to  better  the  condi- 
tion of  wage-earners.  Sponsor  of  the 
54-"hour  bill  for  factory  women,  bill  pro- 
hibiting employment  of  women  at  night, 
"full  crew"  bill.  Member  Employers' 
Liability  Commission  appointed  1909  by 
Governor  Hughes  and  of  State  Factory 


Investigating  Commission,  1911.  Occu- 
pation, as  given  in  the  legislative  direc- 
tory, switchman.  Member  Switchman's 
Union  of  North  America  of  which  he 
was  secretary  for  four  years. 

Chief  Factory  Inspector.  Jeremiah  J. 
Flood,  New  York  city.  Appointed  by 
Commissioner  Lynch,  salary  $4,000. 

A  lieutenant  of  Senator  Frawley. 
Under  Borough  President  Ahearn,  was 
superintendent  of  construction  of  sewers 
at  $3,000,  but  was  dropped  by  President 
McAneny  in  1910.  Became  known  in 
connection  with  the  famous  "Letters  to 
a  Boss"  published  in  the  New  York 
American  in  December,  1909,  a  cor- 
respondence between  Charles  F.  Murphy 
and  his  political  henchmen  in  New  York 
city.  Certain  of  these  letters  from  John 
Skelly,  assistant  secretary  to  the  Muni- 
cipal Civil  Service  Commission,  discuss- 
ed the  finding  of  a  snug  berth  for 
"Jerry"  in  the  Dock  Department  before 
the  new  administration  came  in.  "Jerry" 
was  Jeremiah  J.  Flood.  Appointed  one 
of  the  four  supervising  factory  inspec- 
tors made  exempt  by  the  previous  Civil 
Service  Commission,  and  was  the  only 
one  of  these  who  later  did  not  enter 
the  examination  for  the  other  inspector- 
ships, which  had  been  made  competitive. 
Member  Democratic  County  Committee 
from  the  26th  Assembly  district;  city 
committee;  18th  congressional  commit- 
tee, 6th  municipal  court  committee.  A 
plumber  by  trade. 

Assistant  Chief  Factory  Inspector. 
Edward  L.  Pierce,  New  York  city.  Ap- 
pointed by  Commissioner  Lynch,  salary 
$3,ooo. 

Appointed  by  ex-Commissioner  Wil- 
liams at  $2,500  as  one  of  four  super- 
vising factory  inspectors  exempted  from 
civil  service  examination  in  1912.  Later, 
when  these  four  positions  were  placed 
in  the  competitive  class,  Pierce  was 
"covered  in"  and  retained.  An  enrolled 
Democrat  of  the  2nd  assembly  district, 
the  leader  of  which  is  Assembly  leader 
"Al"  Smith.  Was  janitor  of  a  building 
at  110  Front  street  where  he  lives. 

Chief  Investigator  Bureau  of  Indus- 
tries and  Immigration.  Marion  K. 
Clark,  New  York  city.  Appointed  by 
Commissioner  Lynch,  salary  $3,000. 

Mrs.  Clark  states  that  since  1898  she 
has  investigated  child  labor  and  other 
conditions  in  the  Pennsylvania  anthra- 
cite coal  fields,  alien  children  in  public 
schools  in  and  near  New  York  city, 
and  immigration  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Her  work  was  done  independently,  she 
says,  not  under  the  auspices  of  any  or- 
ganization, and  none  of  it  has  been  pub- 
lished. She  is  said  to  have  been  Senator 
Frawley's  choice. 

Assistant  Counsel.  Max  S.  Levine, 
New  York  city.  Appointed  by  Commis- 
sioner Lynch,  salary  $3,000. 

A  lieutenant  of  State  Senator  Christo- 
pher Sullivan  (relative  of  late  "Big 
Tim"  Sullivan)  in  the  8th  assembly  dis- 
trict and  his  partner  in  the  law  office  at 
51  Chamber  street.  When  Florrie  Sulli- 
van (Tim's  cousin)  was  leader  of  the 
8th,  Levine  was  his  right  hand  man. 
Appointed  by  "Big  Florrie"  as  district 
captain  in  1903,  served  as  his  personal 
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secretary  and  for  four  years  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Florrie  Sullivan  Association. 
Tammany  alderman  from  t  he  8th  dis- 
trict 1905  to  1913  when  he  was  defeated 
by  Fusion.  As  alderman,  voted  against 
the  Folks  ordinance  regulating  motion 
picture  theaters,  against  measures  for 
reform  in  police  administration,  and  for 
measures  attacking  the  merit  system  for 
city  employes.  According  to  the  Citi- 
zen's Union  he  "voted  consistently 
against  the  public  interest."  Is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  New  York  University  Law 
School  and  a  member  of  the  New  York 
County  Bar  Association.  Member  of 
Democratic  county  committee  for  the 
Xth  assembly  district,  city  committee, 
13th  congressional  district  committee, 
2nd  municipal  court  district  committee. 
Known  as  the  "Former  Mayor  of  Ave- 
nue B." 

Supervisor  Printing  and  Publication. 
John  H.  McCann,  Albany.  Appointed 
by  Commissioner  Lynch,  salary  $3,000. 

Enrolled  Democrat.  Printer  on  Al- 
bany Argus,  democratic  machine  paper 
supporting  Governor  Glynn.  Member 
Albany  Typographical  Union. 

Special  Investigator,  John  McArdle, 
Brooklyn.  Appointed  by  Commissioner 
Lynch,  salary  $2,000. 

Democrat.  16th  assembly  district, 
Kings  county.  Connected  with  Mailers' 
Union  No.  6.  Vice-president  Allied 
Printing  Trades  Council  of  New  York 
state. 

Special  Investigator.  Edward  I'.  Gil- 
more,  New  York  city.  Appointed  by 
Commissioner  Lynch,  salary  $2,000. 

Tammany  alderman  1911-191.- 
assembly  district.  Manhattan.  As  alder- 
man, voted  against  the  Folks  motion  pic- 
ture ordinance,  against  measures  for  re- 
form in  the  police  administration  and 
for  measures  attacking  the  merit  sys- 
tem for  civil  employes.  The  Citizens 
Union  reports  "when  recorded  on  im- 
portant issues  voted  against  the  public 
interest."  Lives  in  Senator  Frawley's 
district.  Member  Democratic  county 
committee  for  22d  assembly  district;  city 
committee,  18th  congressional  district 
committee,  6th  municipal  court  district 
committee.  At  one  time  a  foreman  in  a 
tin-foil  factory;  also  recorded  as  a  sales- 
man. 

Special  Investigator.  Michael  Coan, 
•  York  city.  Appointed  by  Commis- 
sioner Lynch,  salary  $2,000. 

Enrolled  Democrat  34th  assembly  dis- 
trict. Business  representative  Garment 
Workers'  Union. 

Special  Investigator.  Robert  M.  Wood, 
New  York  city.  Appointed  by  Commis- 
sioner Lynch,  salary  $2.000. 

For  seven  years  an  inspector  of  high- 
ways. Promoted  to  inspector  of  vaults 
by  C  Tammany)  Borough  President 
Ahearn  and  Superintendent  Scannel. 
Member  Negro  Democratic  Club  and 
'  harles  F.  Murphy's  first  lieutenant  in 
matters  pertaining  to  Negroes.  Presi- 
dent New  York  State  Colored  Democ- 
racy. Appointed  by  Governor  Sulzer  as 
chairman  of  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation Commission.  In  this  capacity  he 
'stacked"  the  commission  with  Tam- 


many men.  Member  Democratic  county 
committee  24th  assembly  district. 

Special  Investigator.  Richard  E.  Quirk, 
New  York  city.  Appointed  by  Commis- 
sioner Lynch,  salary  $2,000. 

Member  Democratic  county  commit- 
tee, 32d  assembly  district.  Formerly  a 
trainman. 

Special  Investigator.  Antonio  M. 
Caridi.  Appointed  by  Commissioner 
Lynch,  salary  $2,000. 

Italian  interpreter  in  the  municipal 
court,  Manhattan,  1911,  pending  the 
establishment  of  an  eligible  list.  On 
October  18,  1911,  the  Municipal  Civil 
Service  Commission  promulgated  the 
eligible  list  with  'Caridi  36th  on  it.  The 
civil  service  rules,  which  have  the  force 
and  effect  of  law,  require  that  provis- 
ional appointments  shall  not  continue  for 
more  than  ten  days  after  a  Ji-t  has  been 
established.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
name  of  Caridi  on  the  payroll  was  ap- 
proved until  January  31,  1911.  When 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  refused  to 
approve  Caridi.  he  appealed  in  turn  to 
the  corporation  counsel,  the  legislature 
and  the  aldermen.  Did  not  succeed. 
Said  to  be  the  secretary  of  the  Italian 
Tammany  Club  in  the  3d  assembly  dis- 
trict. 

Special  Investigator.  John  E.  Hickey, 
Valatie.  N.  Y.  Appointed  by  Commis- 
sioner Lynch,  salary  $2,000. 

Enrolled  Democrat ;  occupation,  saloon 
keeper. 

Special  Investigator.  Robert  \ether- 
cott,  Porlchester,  A".  Y.  Appointed  by 
Commissioner  Lynch,  salary  $2,000. 

Member  Democratic  county  commit- 
tee and  7th  election  district  committee. 
In  1906  Democratic  and  Independence 
League  (Hearst)  candidate  for  Assem- 
bly in  4th  Westchester  county  district. 
The  N.  Y.  Daily  News  (Tammany)  for 
October  30,  1906,  stated  that  he  based 
his  fight  for  the  Assembly  on  his  friend- 
liness for  the  labor  movement  and  his 
opposition  to  the  local  option  bill  which 
Mr.  Wainwright  introduced  in  the  legis- 
lature. By  trade  a  bricklayer,  for  many 
years  secretary  of  the  local  bricklayers' 
union,  also  its  business  agent.  Member 
legislative  committee,  N.  Y.  State  Brick- 
layers' Union. 

Confidential  Agent.  Jacob  Heints, 
New  York  city.  Appointed  by  Commis- 
sioner Lynch,  salary  $1,500. 

Member  Democratic  county  committee 
for  22d  assembly  district,  1st  congres- 
sional district  committee.  Occupation 
(city  directory),  salesman. 

Confidential  Agent.  Charles  E.  Hur- 
ley, Albany.  Appointed  by  Commission- 
er Lynch,  salary  $1.500. 

Enrolled  Democrat.  Salesman  for 
wholesale  produce  dealer. 

Detective  (not  created  by  statute). 
Joseph  Grandon,  New  York  city.  Ap- 
pointed by  Commissioner  Lynch,  salary 
$1,500. 

Clerk  Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 
of  which  James  J.  Frawley  was  chair- 
man. Member  Democratic  county  com- 
mittee for  the  26th  assembly  district 
(Senator  Frawley's  district). 


The  Compensation  Commission 

Member  Workmen's  Compensation 
Commission.  Robert  E.  Dowling,  AY:t' 
York  city.  Appointed  by  Governor 
Glynn  for  five  years,  salary  $10,000,  as 
chairman  of  the  commission. 

President  City  Investing  Company  and 
a  prominent  real  estate  man.  Chairman 
executive  committee  Citizens'  Commit- 
tee on  Rapid  Transit  for  New  York  city, 
1910.  In  1911  organized  the  Tilde'n 
Club  to  regenerate  the  Democratic  Party 
in  a  campaign  against  Tammany  Hall 
but  in  1909  he  was  discussed  by  Charles 
F.  Murphy  as  candidate  for  mayor.  His 
friendship  for  Murphy  is  shown  in  the 
following  from  the  ll'orld  when  returns 
were  received  at  Tammany  Hall  on  the 
night  of  the  last  election :  "Murphy  had 
just  returned  from  Delmonico's  and  was 
seated  against  the  wall  between  Robert 
Dowling  and  Justice  Joseph  Moss." 
Member  New  York  State  Factory  In- 
vestigating Commission  1911,  but  sel- 
dom attended  meetings.  Member  Demo- 
cratic county  committee,  15th  assembly 
district. 

Member  Workmen's  Compensation 
Commission.  John  Mitchell,  Mt.  Vernon. 
Appointed  by  Governor  Glynn  for  four 
years,  salary  $7,000. 

Twice  nominated  for  commissioner  of 
labor  by  Governor  Sulzer,  but  both 
times  the  Senate  refused  to  confirm  his 
appointment  on  the  ground,  according  to 
the  ll'orld,  that  he  once  supported  J. 
May  hew  Wainwright,  Republican  candi- 
date for  senator  in  Westchester  county, 
and  that  in  1912  he  had  refused  to  in- 
dorse the  Democratic  candidates  put  up 
by  leader  "Mike"  Walsh,  a  friend  of 
Murphy's.  "In  other  words,  the  estab- 
lished independence  of  Mitchell,"  says 
the  World,  "constituted  the  reason  for 
Murphy's  refusal  to  accept  him."  When 
made  a  recess  appointment  as  commis- 
sioner of  labor  by  Governor  Sulzer,  his 
appointment  was  held  invalid  by  the 
courts.  President  United  Mine  Work- 
ers' 1889-1908  and  leader  in  the  anthra- 
cite strike  of  1902.  Worked  in  the  coal 
mines  from  childhood.  From  1908-1911 
chairman  Trades  Agreement  Depart- 
ment National  Civic  Federation :  but,  it 
is  said,  the  radical  element  of  the  min- 
ers' union  compelled  him  to  resign.  Also 
a  member  of  the  Civic  Federation's 
joint  commission  on  the  operation  of 
workmen's  compensation  laws.  A  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor. 

Member  Workmen's  Compensation 
Commission.  Dr.  Thomas  Darlington. 
New  York  city.  Appointed  by  Governor 
Glynn  for  three  years,  salary  $7,000. 

Kx-commissioner  of  health  (Tam- 
many) under  Mayor  McClellan,  1904, 
and  defeated  Tammany  candidate  for 
borough  president,  1913.  His  appoint- 
ment as  health  commissioner  credited 
to  Louis  Haffen,  leader  of  Tammany  in 
the  Bronx.  During  his  administration, 
first  class  laws  enacted  against  sale  of 
drugs,  a  plan  of  school  inspection  formu- 
lated, fight  waged  against  the  sale  of  im- 
pure food,  death  rate  declined  from 
.'(Mil  in  1904  to  15.98  in  1910.  It  Was 
said,  however,  that  he  wa«  practically 
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controlled  by  his  assistant,  Dr.  Walter 
Bensel.  Mayor  Gaynor  stated  in  1910: 
"I  suppose  every  informed  person 
knows  he  [Darlington]  has  not  run  the 
Health  Department  for  over  three  years, 
though  nominally  at  the  head  of  it." 
Elected  chairman  general  committee 
Tammany  Hall,  1911.  When  the  old 
general  committee  of  Tammany  Hall 
was  reorganized  into  the  new  county 
committee,  Dr.  Darlington  was  elected 
chairman  in  1912.  Re-elected  1913. 
Dropped  as  a  member  of  National 
Democratic  Club  along  with  Murphy, 
Foley,  Gaffney  and  Plunkett,  but  rein- 
stated later.  Appointed  a  sachem  of 
the  Society  of  Tammany  April  20,  1914. 
Graduate  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, Member  New  York  County,  State, 
and  American  Medical  Associations. 
Welfare  secretary  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute. 

Member  Workmen's  Compensation 
Commission.  Howard  Mosher,  Roch- 
ester. Appointed  by  Governor  Glynn 
for  two  years,  salary  $7,000. 

A  professor  at  Rochester  University. 
Chairman  county  Democratic  commit- 
tee, 1910.  Ran  the  campaign  of  James 
S.  Havens,  Democratic  candidate  for  rep- 
resentative in  Congress  against  the  Re- 
publican boss,  George  W.  Aldridge. 
When  Democratic  State  Chairman  Wil- 
liam Conners,  friend  of  Murphy,  offered 
the  services  of  the  state  organization  in 
the  campaign,  Mosher  wired  him  to 
"keep  out  of  the  fight." 

Member  Workmen's  Compensation 
Commission.  J.  Mayheiv  Wainwright, 
Westchester.  Appointed  by  Governor 
Glynn  for  one  year,  salary  $7,000. 

Republican  senator  from  Westchester 
county  since  1908.  Assemblyman  1901- 
1908.  Nominated  by  the  "Ward  ma- 
chine" of  Westchester  county,  but  grew 
steadily  independent  and  has  made  an 
excellent  record.  A  friend  of  Governor 
Hughes  and  supported  most  of  the 
Hughes  reform  measurers.  Active  in 
investigation  of  graft  charges  in  Senate, 
following  Allds  bribery  investigation. 
Chairman  Hughes  Employers'  Liability 
Commission,  1909,  and  sponsor  of  sev- 
eral bills  on  workmen's  compensation. 
Author  of  the  compensation  law  declar- 
ed unconstitutional  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  1911.  Went  to  Europe  in  1910 
to  study  methods  of  dealing  with  indus- 
trial accidents.  A  lawyer  by  profession. 
Two  years  president  of  the  Westchester 
Bar  Association,  two  years  in  district 
attorney's  office  New  York  city.  An 
active  supporter  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
at  the  Chicago  convention  but  did  not 
bolt  to  the  Progressive  party. 

Secretary  Workmen's  Compensation 
Commission.  Frank  A.  Spenser,  New 
York  city.  Appointed  by  the  commis- 
sion, salary  $5,000. 

From  1906  to  1914  secretary  New  York 
City  Civil  Service  Commission,  beginning 
as  a  clerk  in  1896.  When  the  Mitchel  ad- 
ministration came  in  (Fusion,  1913) 
new  commissioner  asked  him  to  seek  a 
transfer.  Tried  to  transfer  to  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  was  then  appointed  on 
the  Compensation  Commission.  As 
secretary  of  the  Municipal  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Spenser  was  implicated  in 


the  transactions  between.  John  Skelly, 
assistant  secretary,  and  Tammany  Hall. 
A  letter  written  from  Skelly  to  Senator 
James  Frawley  (Letters  to  a  Boss)  inti- 
mated that  Spenser  had  stretched  the 
civil  service  law  so  as  to  pass  a  con- 
stituent of  Frawley's  who  was  up  for 
police  promotion  and  that  he  was  "dig- 
ging up"  a  place  for  "Jerry"  Flood  in 
the  dock  department.  Skelly  wrote: 
"We  have  a  friend  in  Spenser  and  a 
friend  that  can  be  relied  upon  who  is 
willing  at  any  time  to  go  the  limit  for 
us."  Later  President  Polk  asked  the 
State  Civil  Service  Commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  case  of  Spenser  and  he  was 
absolved  by  the  state  board  from  blame. 

Deputy  Commissioner  Workmen's 
Compensation  Commission.  Patrick 
Whitney,  New  York  city.  Appointed  by 
the  commission,  salary  $4,000. 

Tammany  commissioner  of  correc- 
tions 1910-1913.  First  deputy  fire  com- 
missioner under  Commissioner  Hayes 
(Tammany)  in  the  McClellan  adminis- 
tration. Tammany  made  a  great  effort 
to  place  him  in  the  Gaynor  administra- 
tion and  he  is  said  to  have  obtained  his 
appointment  after  he  received  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  mayor's  friend,  ex- 
City  Chamberlain  Hyde  who  was  later 
convicted  of  fraud  in  conneciton  with  the 
failure  of  the  Carnegie  Trust  Company. 
As  commissioner  of  corrections,  Whitney 
and  his  warden,  William  Wright,  were 
accused  of  favoritism  to  William  Crim- 
mins,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Trust 
Company,  and  Charles  H.  Hyde  by  al- 
lowing them  the  "warden's  suite"  and 
other  privileges  while  incarcerated  in 
the  Tombs.  Although  the  grand  jury 
found  that  Commissioner  Whitney  had 
entrusted  the  entire  management  of  the 
Tombs  to  Warden  Wright,  Whitney 
did  nothing  towards  removing  Wright. 
Whitney  was  also  accused  of  misman- 
agement in  connection  with  the  peni- 
tentiary workshops.  He  appointed,  on 
recommendation  of  Tammany  Assembly- 
man McGrath  of  the  20th  district,  Dr. 
Baxter,  the  man  recently  convicted  for 
selling  drugs  to  inmates  of  the  work- 
house while  physician  there.  More 
recently  Mr.  Whitney  has  been  involved 
in  the  connection  between  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Rail- 
road and  "14th  Street."  It  has  been 
brought  out  that  he  was  in  the  employ 
of  the  New  York,  Westchester  and 
Boston  Railroad  between  the  time  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  gave  the  West- 
Chester  the  franchise  and  the  date  the 
Board  of  Estimate  modified  it  according 
to  the  desires  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford.  Mr.  Whitney 
states  that  he  was  employed  during  that 
time  as  a  "clerk,"  but  the  New  York 
World  of  April  29,  1914,  states  that  he 
was  carried  on  the  payroll  "at  a  salary 
in  excess  of  that  paid  to  the  general 
manager  of  the  concern."  Member  Dem- 
ocratic county  committee,  12th  assembly 
district  (Murphy's  district)  ;  city  com- 
mittee, 15th  congressional  district  com- 
mittee, 4th  municipal  court  district  com- 
mittee. A  life-long  friend  of  Charles 
F.  Murphy,  an  active  member  and  for 
many  years  treasurer  of  the  Murphy 
political  organization  in  the  12th  dis- 
trict, the  Anawanda  Club,  and  for  a 


time   recording   secretary   of   Tammany 
Hall. 

Deputy  Commissioner  Workmen's 
Compensation  Commission.  Thomas  J. 
Curtis,  New  York  city.  Appointed  by 
the  commission,  salary  $4,000. 

President  Central  Federated  Union, 
New  York  city.  Fifth  vice-president 
New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor. 
President  Joint  Compensation  Confer- 
ence of  the  Labor  Bodies  of  New  York. 
Secretary  International  Tunnel  and  Sub- 
way Constructors'  Union.  Business 
agent  Rock  Drillers'  Union.  In  1909 
while  Curtis  was  the  labor  representa- 
tive on  the  Reform  Committee  of  18 
which  came  together  to  select  a  com- 
mittee of  100  in  the  Fusion  fight  against 
Tammany,  he  called  on  Charles  F. 
Murphy  to  declare  for  John  Bensel 
(Tammany)  president  of  the  Board  of 
Water  Supply,  as  candidate  for  mayor. 
Curtis  explained  that  he  was  only  act- 
ing as  a  representative  of  his  union 
and  that  he  personally  was  with  the 
Committee  of  100.  The  explanation  was 
accepted,  but  Curtis  was  viewed  with 
suspicion  and  disciplined  by  the  commit- 
tee. 

Deputy  Commissioner  Workmen's 
Compensation  Commission.  Thomas 
Drennan,  Brooklyn.  Appointed  by  the 
commission,  salary  $4,000. 

Secretary  Board  of  Assessors  since 
1910,  recently  resigned.  Prior  to  that, 
deputy  receiver  of  taxes  for  Brooklyn 
to  which  position  he  was  transferred  by 
(Tammany)  Comptroller  Metz  from  col- 
lector of  arrears.  Democratic  leader 
4th  assembly  district,  Brooklyn.  When 
the  Kings  county  Democrats  rebelled 
against  the  leadership  of  Senator  Pat- 
rick McCarren,  in  1908,  Mr.  Drennan 
remained  loyal  to  McCarren  and  in  the 
primary  which  ensued  won  the  4th  dis- 
trict leadership.  Member  Democratic 
county  committee,  4th  assembly  district 
Kings  county;  judiciary  committee,  city 
committee,  5th  congressional  committee, 
3d  municipal  court  district  committee. 
McCooey  (Brooklyn  Democratic  boss) 
reported  in  all  political  gossip  to  have 
promised  him  this  job  and  to  have  had 
hard  work  landing  it. 

Deputy  Commissioner  Workmen's 
Compensation  Commission.  August 
Lauter,  New  York  city.  Appointed  by 
the  commission,  salary  $4,000. 

Cashier  in  Sheriff  Julius  Harburger's 
office  (Tammany)  January  1  to  March  1, 
1912.  Secretary  German  Democracy  in 
the  Bronx  (Democratic  club).  In  the 
real  estate  and  fire  insurance  business. 

Deputy  Commissioner  Workmen's 
Compensation  Commission.  John  N. 
Fitzgibbons,  Oswego,  N.  Y.  Appointed 
by  the  commission,  salary  $4,000. 

Ex-mayor  (Democratic)  of  Oswego. 
Legislative  representative  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen.  Said  to  have 
had  a  secret  ante-election  bargain  with 
Governor  Sulzer  whereby  Sulzer  was  to 
sign  the  "full  crew"  bill  in  return  for 
Fitzgibbons'  campaign  help  and  said  to 
Save  written  a  letter  to  the  brotherhood 
men  recommending'  Sulzer.  This  cor- 
respondence with  Sulzer  used  as  one  of 
[Continued  on  page  514.1 
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N    EPISCOPAL    VIEW 
MINERS'  STRIKE 


OF   THE    CALUMET    COPPER 


THE  COMMISSION  kept  itself  in 
daily  touch  with  the  situation  for  the 
twelve  months  past  and  in  personal 
touch  with  many  of  the  principal  actors 
on  both  sides  of  the  question,  basing 
its  statements  on  facts  carefully  verified 
at  first  hand.  They  endorse  the  report 
he  Copper  Country  Commercial  Club 
as  an  accurate  statement  of  conditions 
in  the  affected  district.  They  highly 
commend  the  attitude  of  the  governor 
of  the  state  of  Michigan,  and  the  efficien- 
cy of  the  militia  as  an  auxiliary  of  the 
civil  authority  in  restoring  order.  They 
point  out  how  the  difficulties  of  those 
who  were  trying  to  bring  about  an 
equitable  adjustment  of  the  difficulties 
were  augmented  many-fold  by  careless 
statements,  and  deliberate  falsehoods 
sent  out  broadcast.  These  prolonged 
the  strike  four  months  and  aroused  a 
nation-wide  bitterness  which  bodes  no 
good  to  the  efforts  of  those  who  would 
promote  a  harmonious  relationship  be- 
tween labor  and  capital.  Justice  can 
never  be  built  upon  falsehood. 

Industrial  and  Social  Conditions 

These  compare  favorably  with  those 
•he  average  American  worker;  work 
is  steady ;  general  lay-offs  unknown ;  un- 
affected by  nationwide  panics;  in  fifty 
years  no  labor  disturbances  of  any  im- 
portance ;  safety  first ;  average  death  rate 
below  that  of  other  copper  producing 
states;  called  the  ideal  mining  camp. 

Churches  numerous,  of  many  lan- 
guages, well  attended;  miners  incline 
towards  enthusiastic  types  of  religious 
life.  School  system  complete;  Calumet 
High  School  enrolls  over  1,000;  one  of 
best  equipped  in  Michigan.  Physical 
director  of  Chicago  Public  Schools 
said  that  he  had  never  seen  healthier 
or  better  dressed  children  than  those 
about  the  Calumet  schools. 

Housing  conditions  superior  to  those 
of  large  cities.  Generally  well  furnish- 
ed; many  pianos;  tables  well  spread; 
average  person  per  house  6.3;  average 
per  family  5.4;  some  houses  crowded 
usually  from  choice;  one  such  of  five 
rooms  has  ten  men,  two  women,  three 
children;  this  rents  for  five  dollars  a 
month  and  has  an  income  from  the  mine 
of  seven  hundred  dollars  a  month.  At 
new  mines  the  companies  must  build 
houses  for  the  men  until  the  success  of 
the  mine  is  assured.  These  rent  for  one 
dollar  a  month,  including  pasturage,  gar- 
den space,  etc.  There  are  about  1300 
company  houses  and  16,000  privately 
owned  houses. 

The  common  danger  which  attends  the 
underground  worker,  and  the  rugged  life 
develops  a  spirit  of  comity,  of  good  fel- 
lowship, and  social  unity.  The  tend- 
ency in  the  individual  is  towards  inde- 


y.V  this  department  of  The  Sur- 
vey, contributions  are  pub- 
lished, as  are  the  communications 
from  readers  in  other  columns, 
without  committing  any  one  but  the 
authors  to  the  opinions  expressed. 
Here  as  there  The  Survey  is  hos- 
pitable to  those  who  agret  to  differ 
in  freely  expressing  thefr  opinions. 
It  cheerfully  prints  views  at  vari- 
ance with  its  own  and  claims  the 
right  to  continue  to  differ  from 
such  views. 

The  following  vitw  of  the 
Michigan  copper  miners'  strike  is 
printed  at  the  request  voted  unani- 
mously at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Marquette  diocese  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  "that 
an  abstract  of  the  report  of  the 
Social  Service  Commission  be 
made  and  forwarded  to  The  Sur- 
vey by  the  secretary  of  this  con- 
vention together  with  the  request 
for  its  publication." 

/T  is  only  fair  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  account 
of  the  situation  differs  materially 
from  the  report  of  the  patient  in- 
vestigation made  by  one  of  our 
staff  and  published  in  The  Survey 
for  November  i,  1913.  Compari- 
son is  invited,  for  instance,  be- 
tween the  primary  causes  of  the 
strike  cifed  by  The  Survey  and  the 
very  secondary  considerations  al- 
leged as  such  in  the  abstract — "in- 
nate laziness"  for  example. 

The  contrast  between  the  ac- 
counts given  in  The  Survey  for 
January  10,  1914,  of  the  Cititens' 
Alliance,  and  the  indiscriminate 
"credit"  given  it  in  this  abstract  is 
hardly  explained  by  the"  emphasis 
placed  upon  "the  fact  that  public 
meetings  for  consultation  were 
opened  with  prayer  and  closed  with 
benediction." 

The  accompanying  abstract  was 
furnished  by  the  'Rev.  James  E. 
Crosbie  of  Vulcan,  Mich.,  secretary 
of  the  diocesan  convention  which 
met  at  Negaunee  on  June  3. 


pendent   self-reliance  combined   with    a 
willingness  to  do  one's  part. 

Political  domination  in  the  mines  is  a 
possibility  minimized  by  the  Australian 
ballot.  The  present  judge,  county  at- 
torney and  congressman  in  Houghton 
county  (population  90,000)  were  not  the 
choice  of  the  mines.  There  is  a  large 
citizen  body  living  in  many  villages  only 
indirectly  connected  with  the  mines;  an 


influential  businessmen's  club  of  several 
hundred;  many  social  clubs;  literary 
clubs;  fraternal  societies;  civic  improve- 
ment associations ;  $75,000  Y.  M.  C.  A. ; 
a  great  deal  of  travel  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Causes  of  the  Strike 

Influx  of  large  foreign  population  not 
yet  absorbed  in  community  life. 

Minor  grievances.  Inflammatory  talk 
calculated  to  arouse  class  hatred.  False 
promises. 

Innate  laziness.  To  quote  from  prom- 
inent strike  sympathizer,  "Many  of  the 
strikers  will  not  return  to  work  if  the 
federation  is  recognised  or  not.  Such 
people  believe  that  the  world  owes  them 
a  living,  and  they  seldom  make  any  ef- 
fort to  secure  a  livelihood.  It  is  usual- 
ly from  such  that  the  greatest  demon- 
strations are  heard.  It  is  useless  to  talk 
to  them." 

The  Real  Issue 

Recognition  of  the  federation  which 
meant  that  shortly  all  mine  workers 
must  join  this  union,  and  all  negotia- 
tions between  workers  and  employers 
must  be  supervised  by  the  officials  of 
the  Western  Federation  of  Miners. 

The  operators  had  the  support  of  more 
than  60  per  cent  of  the  men;  the  feder- 
ation of  less  than  30  per  cent.  The  men 
petitioned  the  managers  not  to  recog- 
nise the  federation.  At  the  Calumet  and 
Hecla  less  than  400  struck,  about  400 
left  the  district,  about  3,400  signed  a  re- 
quest that  the  mine  be  reopened  and 
they  be  allowed  to  earn  their  own  liv- 
ing. 

Why  the  Strike  Failed 

We  gather  from  federation  sources 
the  following:  "premature";  "bad  ad- 
vice"; "did  not  receive  the  endorsement 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L." ;  "misjudged  and  de- 
fied local  public  opinion." 

From  other  sources  we  gather  the  fol- 
lowing: Grievances  did  not  justify  up- 
setting the  industrial  peace  of  100,000 
people.  Unprovoked  and  premeditated 
violence.  Over  against  fifty  years  of  in- 
dustrial peace  of  the  mines  the  workers 
set  the  stormy  career  of  the  federation. 
Because  of  the  characters  of  the  local 
leaders.  Because  the  majority  of  the 
men  opposed  the  strike.  Because  of  the 
failure  to  fulfil  promises. 

We  quote  from  an  attorney  who  for 
eight  months  gave  intelligent  support  to 
the  strike,  a  leader  among  his  national- 
ity :  "Think  wisely — do  not  permit  your- 
selves to  be  deceived  by  the  agitators. 
Others  are  taking  your  places — they 
come  to  the  copper  district  because  they 
••an  earn  more  monev  than  elsewhere. 
Public  opinion  has  been  against  this 
strike  from  the  beginning  and  no  strike 
has  ever  been  won  where  public  opinion 
was  against  the  strikers.  The  people  of 
the  copper  country  believe  the  federa- 
tion will  bring  nothing  but  harm  to  this 
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district  and  their  belief  is  based  on  the 
history  of  the  organization  in  the  west. 
Added  to  this  is  the  confession  of  John 
Huhta,  the  federation  secretary  of 
South  Range,  who  admits  his  complicity 
in  the  brutal  murder  of  Painesdale.  * 
*  *  The  time  will  come  when  those 
who  are  still  striking  will  find  that  they 
have  been  willfully  deceived.  When 
the  strikers  know  the  facts,  God  have 
mercy  on  the  agitators." 
The  Strike  Hung  on  After  it  was  "Lost" 

Governor  Ferris  said,  "If  outsiders 
would  keep  out  the  employers  and  em- 
ployes would  quickly  adjust  their  diffi- 
culties." Liberal  strike  benefits,  com- 
fortable houses,  inherent  laziness,  in- 
timidation of  those  who  would  return  to 
work,  hope  of  further  concessions,  and 
that  the  mines  would  ultimately  be  turned 
over  to  those  loyal  to  the  federation,  dis- 
charging all  others,  kept  many  in  the 
rank  of  the  strikers. 

Violence 

There  was  much  unprovoked  and  pre- 
meditated violence,  fostered  by  paid  agi- 
tators. Intimidation  of  workers,  of 
women  and  children,  and  of  strikers  who 
were  losing  interest.  The  attitude  of 
the  mobs  was  frequently  that  of  small 
boys  stoning  frogs  and  laughing  at  their 
struggles.  An  official  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
said  that  when  it  came  to  rough  work 
the  W.  F.  M.  had  it  on  the  I.  W.  W. 
The  midnight  murder  at  Painesdale  was 
deliberately  plotted  by  a  federation  of- 
ficial and  not  the  outcome  of  untoward 


events. 

This  intimidation  was  exercised 
against  many  who  wished  to  remain  neu- 
tral. The  violence  and  braggadocio  and 
insolence  of  the  labor  leaders  when  in 
power  for  one  week  lost  for  them  the 
confidence  of  the  better  class  and,  when 
contrasted  with  the  liberal  policies  of 
the  mines  for  fifty  years,  caused  the  citi- 
zen body  to  cast  the  weight  of  their  in- 
fluence with  the  men  who  wished  to 
work. 

The  Attitude  of  the  Citizen  Body 

The  citizens  generally  had  no  desire 
to  'take  sides.'  But  found  they  could  not 
shirk  a  manifest  responsibility.  The 
promptness  with  which  responsible  citi- 
zens took  hold  after  the  Janes  murder 
prevented  retaliation,  stopped  violence, 
set  the  dormant  courts  in  motion,  se- 
cured a  promise  from  the  managers  to 
keep  their  jobs  open  for  the  men  not  ag- 
gressively violent,  alleviated  suffering, 
tried  to  prove  that  old  friends  were  the 
best  friends,  formulated  plans  for  teach- 
ing the  foreigner  the  customs  of  his 
new  home. 

We  credit  the  fair-minded  attitude  of 
the  citizens  in  this  crisis  to  the  fact 


that  the  public  meetings  for  consulta- 
tion were  opened  with  prayer  and  closed 
with  benediction,  while  intercessory 
prayer  was  held  by  the  women  in  adja- 
cent churches.  This  represents  the  at- 
titude of  90  per  cent  of  the  population 
excluding  actual  strikers. 

Suggestions 

No  law  can  prevent  these  outbreaks 
but  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  men's  hearts. 
Arbitration  laws  should  rigidly  exclude 
all  who  profit  by  these  disturbances. 
Steps  should  be  taken  to  graft  the  for- 
eigner into  community  life  and  instruct 
him  in  the  obligations  of  citizenship. 
Certain  laws  should  be  readapted  to  meet 
the  needs  of  mining  communities.  The 
Church  should  preach  the  Golden  Rule 
as  the  one  fundamental  on  which  social 
justice  can  stand,  without  which  the 
most  Utopian  scheme  is  doomed  to  fail- 
ure. It  was  St.  Paul's  message  of 
Christian  love,  "Receive  him  as  a 
brother",  that  broke  down  Roman  and 
Grecian  slavery,  and  not  the  revolution 
of  Dymakos  or  Spartacus.  She  must 
ever  say,  Why  do  ye  strive?  Are  ye 
not  brethren?  One  interest  must  ever 
be  upper-most  the  interest  of  humanity. 


A  SERMON  ON  HEALTH  BY  AN  ASSISTANT  SURGEON 
GENERAL 

DR.  W.  C.  RUCKER,  assistant 
surgeon  general  in  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  has  this  to  say 


MAROONED 


on  The  Relation  of  the  Church  to  In- 
dustrial Disease: 

"Should  we  as  Christians  permit  such 
things  to  continue  ?  Should  we  allow  the 
necessities  of  our  lives  to  be  produced 
at  the  cost  of  human  suffering  which  is 
entirely  needless  and  wholly  preventable  ? 

"If  any  Christian  is  really  desirous  of 
knowing  the  conditions  under  which  the 
things  which  enter  into  his  life  are  pro- 
duced, let  him  but  investigate  one  in- 
dustry, and  he  will  be  appalled  at  the 
sacrifice  of  human  life  which  he  will 
find  therein.  The  porcelain  dishes  from 
which  we  eat  are  covered  with  lead 
glaze  in  the  production  of  which  hun- 
dreds of  human  beings  contract  chronic 
lead  poisoning.  Other  glazes  are  just  as 
practicable,  yet  lead  is  used  because  it 
requires  a  lower  degree  of  heat  and 
therefore  lessens  the  cost  of  production. 

"A  portion  of  the  clothes  which  we 
wear  is  made  of  cloth  the  initial  fabric 
of  which  was  gathered  from  the  garbage 
dump  by  women  and  children  and  sorted 
in  dusty  rooms  by  women.  A  few  years 
ago,  in  investigating  the  rag  industry  in 
a  certain  portion  of  this  country,  I  was 
told  that  Russian  women  made  the  best 
rag  sorters,  'because'  said  the  foreman, 
'they  last  the  longest.' 

"Consider  the  high  morbidity  rate 
among  the  women  who  work  in  the 
pneumatic  tire  manufactories  of  Eng- 
land. Think  of  the  chronic  brass  pois- 
oning which  occurs  in  the  foundry  work- 
ers who  have  made  the  bright  work  on 
your  automobile. 

"Imagine,  if  you  can,  working  in  a 
steel  mill  under  high  temperature  for 
twelve  hours  per  day,  seven  days  in  the 
week,  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days 
in  the  year,  and  you  will  comprehend 
that  you,  as  a  Christian,  have  a  duty 
to  perform  in  the  correction  of  these 
evils. 
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"Even  the  very  festival  which  cele- 
brates the  birth  of  our  Lord  and  Master 
means  a  physical  drain  upon  the  shop 
girl,  who  for  $6  or  $8  a  week  is  selling 
her  very  body,  and  perhaps  her  soul.  The 
toys  which  are  given  to  children  at 
Christmas-tide  have  been  produced  for 
the  most  part  by  the  labor  of  other  little 
children — little  children  in  foreign  lands, 
perhaps,  but  none  the  less  our  brothers. 
If  as  Christians  we  believe  that  the  body 
of  man  is  the  temple  of  God,  it  is  our 
duty  to  drive  out  these  money  changers 
in  the  temple,  who  would  transmute  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  men  and  women  and 
little  children  into  the  coin  of  exchange. 

"The  men  of  this  congregation  will  go 
to  their  businesses  tomorrow  morning 
and  will  take  no  thought  of  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  halls  and  rooms  of  the  build- 
ings in  which  their  offices  are  located. 
If  they  will  but  wait  until  nine  o'clock 
tomorrow  evening  they  will  see  the  bent 
and  broken  figure  of  a  woman  kneeling 
on  the  cold  flags  of  the  floor,  scrubbing. 
Recent  investigations  show  that  these 
women  are  for  the  most  part  widows, 
having  dependent  children,  and  that  the 
wage  which  they  receive  is  barely  enough 
to  sustain  life.  The  little  children  are 
left  at  home  alone  all  day  to  acquire  what 
habits  no  one  knows,  and  as  soon  as 
they  are  old  enough  to  command  a  cer- 
tain price  in  the  labor  market  they  are 
put  to  work. 

"'The    Russian   mother,   on    her    flying 

sledge. 

Chased  by  the  leaping  wolves,  the  hun- 
gry wolves, 
Is  said  to  throw  one  child  to  those  tierce 

fangs 
To  save  the  others — may  be,  throws  them 

more  . 
So,  mothers  of  the  poor,  beside  whose 

do. 
The  wolf  sits  always   scratching  at  the 

sill. 
Send  out  one  child   to  stop  his  mouth 

awhile, 
Or  two,  or  more,  to  keep  the  rest  alive.' 

"There  are  many  laws  upon  the  statute 
books  prohibiting  the  employment  of 
children  under  certain  ages.  Yet  any- 
one who  has  investigated  thr  fubjcct 
knows  that  age  certificates  are  const  nt- 
ly  being  falsified  in  order  that  girls  may 
receive  the  kiss  of  death  from  the  shut- 
tle, and  that  boys  may  pick  the  slate 
from  the  coal  around  whose  ruddy  glow 
we  Christians  gather  for  our  family 
prayers. 

"It  is  not  through  the  impracticable 
doctrines  of  the  zealot  that  this  will 
come  to  pass.  We  must  investigate,  we 
must  correlate,  we  must  legislate,  and 
we  must  administrate  and  while  the 
problem  as  a  whole  is  so  great  and  there 
»  such  an  entanglement  of  right  and 
wrong  that  it  cannot  in  its  entirety  be 
grasped  by  a  single  mind,  there  are  nev- 
ertheless many  tangible  things  on  which 
we  may  lay  hold,  and  as  individual 
Christians  work  toward  remedying  the 
conditions  of  industry. 

"And  so  will  come  the  conquest  of  in- 
dustrial disease,  if  we,  the  members  of 
the  living  Church  of  God,  will  but  ac- 
cept our  individual  responsibility  to  the 
toilers  of  this  earth.  The  remedy  cannot 
be  fixed  and  inelastic.  The  problem  is 


too  great  to  be  grasped  by  the  mind  of 
man  and  reduced  to  a  set  formula  or 
equation.  It  is  as  big  as  God's  own 
nature  and  it  is  only  by  approaching  its 
solution  in  His  spirit  that  we  can  hope 
for  the  alleviation  and  cure  of  this  dis- 
ease which  rots  the  very  woof  and  warp 
of  our  social  fabric." 

THE    INSIDE    OF    THE    CUP-By 
Gertrude  Seymour 

Ax    ANTHOLOGY   of    reviews    of 

The  Inside  of  the  Cup  [Macmillan 
Company,  $1.50  net]  would  seem  more 
feasible  than  a  new  review  at  this  time 
when  the  book  is  in  its  eighteenth  print- 
ing. For  the  opinions  expressed  about 
Mr.  Churchill's  work  are  legion. 

The  book  has  been  relegated  to  the 
era  of  Robert  Elsmerc  and  the  days 
when  A  Singular  Life  was  really  singu- 
lar. It  has  been  criticised  by  scholarly 
churchmen  as  inaccurate  i«  historical 
data,  as  the  portrayal  by  a  hostile  pen 
of  Christianity  with  Christ  left  out.  The 
hero  has  been  called  unfair,  untrue.  No 
man,  the  protest  goes,  could  in  this  day 
and  generation  remain  for  fifteen  years, 
in  even  a  small  and  secluded  parish,  un- 
aware of  the  intellectual  unrest  surging 
through  the  world.  No  church  could  be 
so  belated,  so  benumbed,  as  to  allow  its 
rector  to  vegetate,  undisturbed,  for  fif- 
teen years. 

This  last  criticism  has,  however  been 
guarded  against  by  an  inconspicuous  sen- 
tence, as  brief  as  it  is  significant : 
"Whiteley's  men  had  never  struck."  The 
Rev.  John  Hodder  was  not  unaware  of 
the  great  unrest ;  it  simply  had  not  come 
nigh  him.  Chiefly  because  Whiteley  was 
VVhiteley,  Hodder's  gentle  parish  lived 
undisturbed  by  strikes,  and  socialistic 
theories  remained  in  books  read  by  in- 
effectual men.  But  as  his  leading  parish- 
oner  drives  him  through  the  dingy  streets 
between  the  station  and  the  parish  house 
of  his  new  charge,  he  looks  out  through 
the  carriage  windows  as  if  in  recognition 
of  possibilities  foreseen.  And  his  re- 
sponse to  Mr.  Parr's  comment  on  the 
new  and  different  conditions  awaiting 
him  is  instant:  "I  know  it." 

So  the  dramatic  necessity  of  the  story 
is  met.  Given  the  conditions,  given  the 
personality — from  their  meeting  there 
can  be  but  one  result. 

The  more  technical  theological  criti- 
cisms must  be  passed  by.  We  are  not 
theologians.  Detailed  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory is  beyond  our  ken.  We  have  not 
read  up  the  Arian  heresy  nor  studied 
the  Council  of  Nice.  We  read  patiently 
all  the  chapter  of  Hodder's  dissertation 
to  Alison  Parr,  yet  our  chief  impression 
was  of  wonder  at  the  lady's  power  of 
attention — explained  in  some  degree,  of 
course,  by  "human  interest." 

But  the  story's  great  significance  lies, 
it  seems  to  us,  not  in  the  arguments,  be 
they  logical  or  otherwise,  but  in  the  en- 
lightenment and  readjustment  of  a 
strong  personality  in  a  new  contact  with 
other  personalities.  As  a  student,  Hod- 
der turned  first,  inevitably,  to  history 
and  record  in  his  attempt  to  square  the 
circle  of  his  problem.  Yet  it  was  not 
in  history  and  record  that  he  read  an 
answer  to  the  questions  that  tortured  his 
life.  The  new  Hoddcr,  all  the  dynamics 


of  his  conviction  and  his  work,  came 
from  contact  with  people  who,  wronged, 
suffering  ignored,  were  nevertheless 
spinning  eternal  truth  out  of  the  stuff 
of  every  day.  And  before  this  eternal 
truth,  all  doctrine  that  was  merely  aca- 
demic slipped  away. 

But  all  this  is,  of  course,  an  individual- 
istic interpretation.  There  remains  when 
one  has  closed  the  book,  a  question  of 
social  significance — what  became  of  St. 
John's  on  this  new  basis? 

Perhaps  considerations  of  space  pre- 
vented Mr.  Churchill  from  carrying  his 
story  beyond  this  question  mark.  Or 
is  there  no  material  available  for  the 
purpose?  Up  to  this  point  the  story  need 
not  be  deemed  wholly  imaginative.  Hod- 
der's glowing  words  have  been  quite 
equalled.  Witness,  for  example,  a  reso- 
lution passed  last  fall  by  the  convention 
of  the  church  which  Hodder  represents: 

"We  ...  do  affirm  that  the  church 
stands  for  the  ideal  of  social  justice  and 
that  it  demands  the  achievement  of  a  so- 
cial order  in  which  the  social  cause  of 
poverty  and  the  gross  human  waste  of 
the  present,  order  shall  be  eliminated." 

But  was  the  resolution  wholly  a  fore- 
cast? Back  of  its  conviction  was  there 
not  accomplishment?  Some,  undoubted- 
ly. But  on  the  whole,  Hodder  stands 
not  an  exaggeration  but  a  representative 
of  new  faith,  and  of  new  work,  newly 
begun. 

The  book  leaves  a  twofold  challenge: 
to  the  church — so  to  multiply  its  Chris- 
tian service  in  practical  social  endeavor 
that  knowledge  of  it  cannot  be  hidden 
away,  tacitly  classified,  in  "reports;"  to 
the  skillful  writer — to  find  and  to  illumin- 
ate the  significance  of  this  new  service, 
turning  "reports"  into  literature  and 
challenging  action  as  he  has  challenged 
thought. 

THE  LONDON  SURVEY 

What  new  ground  plans  are  being  laid 
by  the  churches  for  their  own  commun- 
ity work  is  happily  illustrated  by  The 
London  Survey.  It  is  a  report  on  a  lim- 
ited survey  of  education,  social  and  in- 
dustrial life  prepared  for  the  Men's  Fed- 
eration of  London,  Canada,  by  the  Pres- 
byterian Committee  on  Religious  Educa- 
tion, the  Methodist  Department  of  Tem- 
perance and  Moral  Reform,  and  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Social  Service 
and  Evangelism. 

The  pamphlet  is  unusually  graphic 
and  practical  in  its  outlay  of  the  work 
done  and  projected.  Pointed  and  pithy 
are  the  recommendations  based  upon  the 
facts  tabulated  and  presented  in  graphic 
form.  Industrial  education  is  discussed 
in  its  connection  with  religious  educa- 
tion. Industrial  conditions  including 
wages  and  family  budgets,  housing  and 
markets,  are  considered  as  the  concern 
of  the  churches.  The  relation  between 
delinquency  and  recreation  as  it  bears 
upon  conditions  in  London  is  vividly 
portrayed.  The  liquor  problem  and  so- 
cial vice  significantly  follow  the  dis- 
cussion of  public  health. 

Such  surveys  give  promise  not  only  of 
new  vitality  in  church  life  and  new  ag- 
gressiveness in  church  work,  hut  also  of 
newly  planned  and  reconstructed  com- 
munities. 
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OMMON  PROBLEMS  OF 
SOUTH 


THESE  GATHERED  recently  in  the 
buildings  of  Clark  University  and  Gam- 
mon Theological  Seminary,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
(two  institutions  for  the  advanced  train- 
ing of  Negro  students)  one  of  the  most 
notable  companies  that  has  come  together 
in  the  South  in  many  years.  There  were 
550  students  and  professors,  represent- 
ing eighty-one  Negro  institutions 
throughout  the  South,  some  forty  or  fifty 
of  the  leading  ministers  of  the  Negro 
church  and  about  seventy  leading  south- 
ern white  men  and  women  who  came  to- 
gether to  discuss  the  common  problems 
that  face  the  two  races  in  the  South. 

The  first  purpose  of  the  conference 
was  a  study  of  the  Negro  church  and 
its  message  for  the  present  day.  The 
four  morning  sessions  were  given  to  ad- 
dresses and  to  the  discussion  of  this 
most  fundamental  problem.  The  Ne- 
gro church  has  a  larger  relationship 
to  the  Negro  race  than  has  any  church 
to  the  white  race.  It  is  not  only  the 
place  of  religious  life,  but  it  is  the  so- 
cial center  as  well  as  amusement  and 
recreation  place.  One  morning  was 
given  to  a  careful  study  of  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Negro  church  to  better 
homes;  another  to  the  relationship  of 
the  church  to  the  up-building  of  race 
ideals  and  race  consciousness. 

Afternoon  sessions  of  the  conference 
were  given  up  to  the  study  of  race  co- 
operation. Addresses  on  the  basis  for 
economic  co-operation,  religious  co- 
operation, and  educational  co-operation 
were  discussed,  both  by  the  leaders  of 
the  white  and  of  the  colored  races. 

Evening  sessions  were  devoted  to  dis- 
cussion of  the  Christian  leadership  of 
the  race,  including  the  ministry,  the  men 
who  should  be  sent  to  Africa  as  mis- 
sionaries, the  secretaryship  of  the  Young 
Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian 
Associations,  and  other  similar  organi- 
zations. 

In  all  these  sessions  both  Negro  men 
and  women  in  the  South  and  white  men 
and  women  spoke.  There  was  not  a  ses- 
sion in  which  there  were  not  both  white 
and  colored  speakers  appearing.  This  is 
a  great  step  in  advance,  the  two  races 
coming  together  in  cordial  co-operation 
for  the  study  of  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems of  Negro  life. 

Dr.  John  R.  Mott  of  New  York  city, 
who  is  head  of  the  Foreign  Department 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, and  also  head  of  the  Student  De- 
partment in  the  home  field,  acted  as  pre- 
siding officer.  His  counsel  and  inspira- 
tion was  invaluable  to  the  whole  confer- 
ence. He  also  made  two  addresses,  one 
on  the  present-day  opportunity  through- 
out the  world  for  the  advance  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  another  on  the  Christian  life 
as  a  basis  of  all  co-operation. 

Throughout  the  entire  four  days  of 
addresses  and  discussions  there  was 
hardly  a  jarring  note.  There  was  a  most 
cordial  sympathy  from  both  sides  and 
the  utmost  frankness  and  thoroughness 
of  expression.  The  harmony  that  pre- 
vailed throughout  this  conference  did 


NEGRO  AND  WHITE  IN  THE 


not  arise  out  of  suppression  of  convic- 
tion but  out  of  a  wholesome  spirit  of 
brotherhood  dominated  by  the  spirit  of 


Jesus  Christ. 

At  the  close  of  the  conference  the  fol- 
lowing statements  or  findings  were 
unanimously  adopted  as  expressing  the 
spirit,  the  purpose  and  the  results  of  the 
meeting: 


FOR  THE  CONSERVATION    OF  THE  CONFERENCE 
Adopted  by  the  Conference 


Recognizing  fully  the  difficulties 
of  making  this  conference  a  reality 
in  our  communities,  recognizing 
fully  the  handicap  under  which  the 
colored  people  in  the  South  labor, 
and  recognizing  just  as  fully  the 
fact  that  all  co-operation  is  two- 
sided,  that  both  races  need  to  be 
ready  to  do  their  share  in  bridging 
the  chasm  of  misunderstanding,  we 
wish  to  make  the  following  sugges- 
tions for  the  conservation  of  the 
work  of  this  conference: 

First:  We  believe  that  race  co-op- 
eration can  be  promoted  'Only  by  the 
good  spirit  which  has  characterized 
this  gathering.  Bitterness  of  ex- 
pression, sarcasm  and  stinging 
words  from  either  side  will  never 
bring  us  together  in  brotherly  fel- 
lowship. Here  we  have  had  Negro 
men  and  women,  and  southern  white 
men  and  women,  meeting  side  by 
side  in  the  spirit  of  friendliness.  We 
were  told  by  timid  souls  we  could 
not  do  this,  but  we  have  done  it, — 
and  this  is  not  the  first  time.  If  this 
can  be  done  here,  then  all  the  people 
in  the  South  can  do  this,  when  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  sufficiently  dominates 
our  hearts  that  colored  and  white 
alike  forget  their  prejudices,  their 
grievances,  and  their  difficulties  and 
rejoice  in  a  chance  for  united 
service.  We  would,  therefore,  rec- 
ommend that  each  member  of  this 
conference  go  back  to  their  respec- 
tive communities  to  urge  this  mutual 
confidence  and  trust  between  races. 

Second:  Believing  as  we  do  that 
religion  is  life,  and  life  is  right  re- 
lationship, we  recommend  that  a  re- 
newed emphasis  be  placed  on  a  sane 
but  aggressive  evangelism.  To  this 
end  we  recommend  that  white  and 
colored  churches  in  various  cities 
and  in  country  communities  enter 
upon  united  evangelistic  campaigns, 
such  as  have  been  s-o  successfully 
conducted  in  some  of  our  southern 
communities. 

Third:  Believing  that  faith  and 
mutual  understanding  will  be  pro- 
moted not  by  criticism  but  by  serv- 
ice, we  recommend  that  an  effort  be 
made  in  every  community  to  unite 
the  races  in  community  wide  social 
work.  This  work  may  well  take  the 
direction  of  improving  health  condi- 
tions, working  out  a  plan  of  real 
sanitation  for  all  sections  of  the 
city,  seeing  to  it  that  the  housing 
conditions  are  improved,  that  sa- 
loons and  houses  of  pollution  are  not 
saddled  on  any  part  of  the  commun- 
ity, and  that  back  alley,  back  yards 
and  other  hidden  spots  be  cleaned 
up — thus  working  for  a  truer  and 
sweeter  community  life. 

Fourth:  Believing  that  ignorance 
is  always  the  harbinger  of  prejudice, 
we  wish  to  urge  that  white  and  col- 
ored colleges  and  churches  alike 


start  thorough  classes  in  the  study 
of  the  conditions  of  the  needy 
people  of  both  white  and  colored  in 
our  cities.  It  may  not  be  known  to 
you  that  this  conference  here  is  the 
legitimate  outgrowth  of  just  such 
study  groups  in  scores  of  colleges 
and  churches,  both  white  and  col- 
ored. This  meeting  not  only  could 
not  have  taken  place,  but  it  would 
not  have  taken  place  if  there  had 
not  been  in  the  last  few  years  thou- 
sands of  students  and  professors 
studying  these  difficult  problems. 

Fifth:  Recognizing  that  70  per 
cent  of  the  colored  people  live  in 
the  country,  we  recommend  that  our 
colleges  give  much  attention  to  the 
organization  of  classes  in  the  study 
of  the  country  problem,  including 
the  study  of  the  country  church  and 
the  country  school,  rural  sanitation 
and  health,  and  rural  economics. 

Sixth :  We  recommend  further 
that  every  delegate  shall  seek 
every  opportunity  to  report,  not  only 
the  facts  but  also  the  spirit  of  this 
conference  in  the  colleges,  churches, 
young  people's  societies,  and  public 
schools  of  their  local  communities. 
We  should  all  write  one  or  more 
articles  for  our  local  papers. 

If  this  conference  has  brought 
heart  and  confidence  to  us,  we  have 
a  definite  obligation  to  take  this 
message  of  confidence  and  answering 
trust  back  to  those  who  have  not 
had  this  privilege.  If  this  confer- 
ence does  not  send  us  away,  both 
white  and  colored,  with  a  sweeter 
temper,  with  a  greater  confidence, 
with  a  profounder  faith  in  each 
other,  then  it  has  been  a  failure, 
and  just  in  so  far  as  any  one  of  us 
goes  away  to  criticise,  to  complain, 
to  nurse  our  prejudices  or  our 
wrongs,  just  in  so  far  has  this  con- 
ference failed.  Mutual  confidence, 
mutual  respect,  mutual  trust  and  love 
are  the  keynotes  of  this  conference, 
and  these  key-notes  can  alone  be 
made  to  dominate  our  lives  through 
the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  it  is 
an  obligation  to  foster  this  spirit  in 
both  races. 

The  most  marked  characteristic 
of  Jesus  Christ  lay  in  the  fact,  that 
though  He  always  spoke  with  per- 
fect frankness,  His  words  were 
touched  with  that  sweet  gentleness 
that  left  no  sting  in  the  human 
heart.  If  the  members  of  this  com- 
pany go  back  to  their  several  com- 
munities to  speak  frankly,  but  with- 
out bitterness  or  rancor,  we  shall 
have  made  a  valuable  contribution 
toward  the  removing  of  barriers 
between  man  and  man.  For  all  days 
to  come  may  it  be  said  of  us  as  it 
was  said  of  the  Great  Deliverer, — o 
bruised  reed  would  He  not  break, 
and  smoking  flax  would  He  not 
quench. 
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HE  VALUE  OF  TUBERCULIN  IN  THE  TREATMENT 
OF  TUBERCULOSIS-BY  JAMES  ALEX.  MILLER,  M.D. 


WHEN  ROBEKT  KOCH  in  1882 
announced  the  discovery  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus  as  the  germ  cause  of  tubercu- 
losis, hopes  for  a  method  of  successfully 
coping  with  the  germ  were  immediately 
aroused.  When  eight  years  later  this 
same  scientist  announced  that  be  had 
discovered  in  tuberculin  an  agent  which, 
when  injected  into  animals  or  human 
beings  with  tuberculosis,  appeared  to 
have  distinct  curative  value,  all  the 
world  was  immediately  aroused  to  a 
high  pitch  of  excitement.  A  sure  cure 
for  tuberculosis  was  confidently  hoped 
for  and  when,  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  experiments  demonstrated  that 
tuberculin  was  not  such  a  cure,  the  reac- 
tion was  as  intense  as  was  the  previous 
enthusiasm. 

In  those  days  tuberculin  was  given  in 
large  doses,  and  it  was  easy  to  prove 
that  in  many  cases  great  harm  was 
done.  The  good  effects  reported  were 
less  striking  and  for  many  years  lost 
sight  of. 

A  few  patient  investigators,  notably 
in  this  country  Dr.  Trudeau  of  Saranac 
Lake,  continued  to  experiment  with  tu- 
berculin in  the  laboratory  and  in  the 
clinic  until  a  method  was  devised  very 
different  from  the  original  one  suggest- 
ed, by  the  use  of  which  no  harm  could 
remit  and  considerable  benefit  in  cer- 
tain types  of  cases  was  observed. 

Encouraged  by  these  observations,  tu- 
berculin gradually  became  more  widely 
used  in  small  doses,  until  in  the  last 
decade  it  has  re-established  itself  as  an 
important  aid  in  the  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis. 

Tuberculin,  as  originally  prepared  by 
Koch,  is  a  preparation  of  glycerine 
broth  cultures,  in  which  the  tubercle 
bacilli  has  grown  for  several  weeks,  and 
then  the  germs  are  removed  by  heat  and 
filtration.  This  preparation  contains 
some  of  the  poisonous  products  ex- 
creted during  the  growth  of  the  germs 
and  also  small  particles  of  the  broken 
up  bodies  of  the  dead  bacilli  themselves. 
These  small  particles  probably  represent 
the  active  principle  in  the  tuberculin. 

There  are  many  other  preparations  of 
tuberculin ;  one  in  particular  worth  men- 
tioning is  prepared  by  grinding  up  the 
particles  of  tubercle  bacilli  into  a  gly- 
cerine emulsion.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  all  the  preparations  of  tu- 
berculin act  in  a  similar  manner  and 
that  their  special  action  is  due  to  the 
same  element  in  all. 

In  recent  years,  scientists  have  learn- 
ed a  great  deal  about  the  problems  of 
immunity  in  various  infectious  diseases. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena 
is  what  i<  known  as  anaphylaxi*.  or  the 
increased  sensitiveness  to  bacteria,  or  to 
•be  specific,  an  increased  sensitiveness 


Announcement  by  a  New  York 
hospital  of  new  methods  of  admin- 
istering tuberculin,  of  marvelous 
results  from  its  use,  and  of  a 
training  course  for  physicians  in 
the  administration  of  tuberculin,  led 
The  Survey  to  ask  for  this  article 
by  Dr.  Miller.  He  is  •a.-idfly  known 
in  tuberculosis  work,  both  as  chief 
of  the  tuberculosis  division  of  Bel- 
let' ue  Hospital,  New  York,  and 
as  a  director  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Study  and  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis. — Eld. 


to  the  protein  constituent  of  the  body  of 
the  germ. 

In  tuberculosis  anyone  who  has  ever 
had  the  germ  in  his  body,  be  it  even 
in  a  very  slight  degree,  has  this  in- 
creased sensitiveness  which  is  most  gen- 
erally recognized  in  the  tuberculin  re- 
actions. Of  these,  the  skin  or  Von 
Pirquet  is  the  best  known. 

ft  now  develops  that  this  increased 
sensitiveness  to  tuberculin  is  one  of  the 
processes  of  immunity  and  the  problem 
in  tuberculin  treatment  is  to  so  influence 
this  reaction  in  the  body  cells  that 
either  an  increased  resistance  to  the 
germ  may  be  produced,  or  else  an  in- 
creased tolerance  to  the  poisons  of  the 
germ  in  the  system.  Recent  investiga- 
tions would  tend  to  indicate  that  there 
is  no  direct  immunity  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word  to  tuberculosis,  but 
rather  an  increase  of  resistance  to  what 
is  known  as  superinfection.  For  exam- 
ple, a  slight  infection  with  tuberculosis 
during  early  life  may  never  give  any 
symptoms,  but  the  individual  will  as 
a  result  always  react  positively  to  the 
tuberculin  test,  and  also  very  possibly 
has  developed  an  increased  resistance  to 
later  infection  with  the  same  germ. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  in  tuberculin 
treatment  we  are  dealing  with  very  sen- 
sitive and  delicate  reactions.  The  re- 
sults obtained  are  not  always  easy  to  see 
and  the  treatment  itself  should  always 
be  given  with  the  utmost  care  by  those 
well  versed  in  the  proper  methods. 

The  great  majority  of  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis would  better  never  be  treated 
with  tuberculin  at  all,  but  for  certain 
other  cases,  the  selection  of  which 
should  alwavs  be  left  to  an  experienced 
physician,  the  results  appear  excellent. 
In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  more 
suitable  cases  are  those  in  which  the 
disease  has  become  localized  in  the  sys- 
tem. This  is  best  seen  in  cases  of  so- 
called  surgical  tuberculosis,  that  is  of  the 
bones,  glands,  or  joints,  etc.,  and  similar- 
ly to  the  more  localized  chronic  cases 


of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

The  injection  of  small  increasing 
doses  of  tuberculin  seems  to  favorably 
influence  the  course  of  the  disease  as 
evidenced  by  diminution  of  general 
symptoms,  with  a  corresponding  im- 
provement in  general  health,  and  par- 
ticularly by  diminishing  the  liability  to 
relapse  when  the  patient  goes  back  to 
ordinary  methods  of  life. 

Another  way  in  which  it  has  been 
suggested  that  tuberculin  can  be  given 
is  by  what  is  known  as  autoinocu- 
lation.  If  a  patient  with  tuberculosis 
takes  physical  exercise  and  does  physi- 
cal work  it  has  been  shown  that  there  is 
produced  a  reaction  in  the  blood  due  to 
the  absorption  of  the  poison  from  the 
diseased  area.  This  poison,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  corresponds  to  the 
artificial  tuberculin. 

Dr.  Patterson  of  Frimley,  England, 
devised  a  method  by  which  the  work  or 
exercise  of  his  patients  should  be  very 
carefully  graduated  and  the  reactions 
checked  up  by  careful  blood  examina- 
tions. In  this  way  a  system  of  control- 
ling the  amount  of  poison  liberated  into 
the  blood  was  developed,  that  is,  auto- 
inoculation  was  controlled,  and  tubercu- 
lin treatment  was  in  that  way  carried 
out  without  the  necessity  of  the  hypo- 
dermic injections  of  the  artificial  tuber- 
culin. 

This  method  is  now  in  use  in  a  num- 
ber of  places  and  good  results  have  been 
reported.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that 
many  conservative  physicians  consider 
this  method  of  treatment  somewhat  dan- 
gerous as  it  is  not  easy  to  absolutely 
control  the  amount  of  autoinoculation. 
In  any  event  this  method  should  never 
be  carried  out  excepting  where  patients 
are  under  the  very  strict  supervision  of 
expert  physicians. 

The  results  reported  from  this  method 
are  very  similar  to  those  reported  by 
the  use  of  injections  of  tuberculin,  and 
the  type  of  cases  in  which  it  is  employed 
is  the  same. 

In  the  past  few  years  laboratory  in- 
vestigations looking  toward  the  cure  of 
tuberculosis  are  beginning  to  be  more  in 
the  direction  of  finding  some  chemical 
agent  which  will  act  directly  upon  the 
germ  without  doing  harm  to  the  tissues 
of  the  body.  The  brilliant  results  which 
have  attended  experiments  in  this  field 
are  "Chemotherapy."  In  other  diseases, 
notably  syphilis,  the  results  lead  us  to 
hope  that  the  future  has  something  in 
store  along  these  lines  for  the  treatment 
of  tuberculosis  also. 

Certain  it  is  that,  in  the  tuberculin  and 
other  similar  methods  of  treatment  de- 
signed to  act  favorably  in  tuberculosis 
by  influencing  the  resistance  or  immun- 
ity to  the  disease,  we  have  a  very  lim- 
ited field  of  usefulness. 

In  the  first  place,  as  we  have  seen, 
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the  cases  which  are  suitable  for  this 
treatment  are  but  a  small  proportion  of 
all.  Secondly,  the  amount  of  increased 
resistance  obtained  is  relative  and  not 
absolute.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped 
that  the  newer  field  of  "Chemotherapy" 
may  have  something  better  to  offer. 

In  summarizing  the  present  status  of 
tuberculin  in  the  treatment  of  tubercu- 
losis we  may  say: 

First — That  a  method  has  been  de- 
vised by  very  small  and  gradually  in- 
creasing doses  by  which  no  harm  can 
result,  provided  o;ily  suitable  cases  are 
selected. 


Second — That  considerable  clinical 
evidence  exists  showing  that  in  such 
suitable  cases  tuberculin  helps  the  pa- 
tients to  improve,  and  also  makes  their 
improvement  more  permanent. 

Third — That  any  increased  resistance 
of  immunity  to  tuberculosis,  which  tu- 
berculin treatment  may  produce,  is  quite 
limited. 

Fourth — That  tuberculin  is  in  no 
sense  a  cure  for  tuberculosis,  but  is  sim- 
ply an  aid  to  the  other  generally  accept- 
ed methods  of  treatment,  such  as  good 
food,  fresh  air  and  the  proper  regula- 
tion of  rest  and  exercise. 


A 


NEW  UNIT  IN  MEDICAL  SOCIAL  SERVICE— BY  DAN- 
IEL MORTON,  M.  D.,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


BETWEEN  THE  METHODS  of  the 
doctor  of  today  and  those  of  his  prede- 
cessor of  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  con- 
trast is  great.  The  practice  of  medicine 
and  surgery  has  been  completely  revo- 
lutionized by  the  application  to  medical 
research  of  the  inductive  method,  as  well 
as  by  the  appropriation  from  biology, 
chemistry  and  physics  of  discoveries  ap- 
plicable to  the  prevention  and  relief  of 
disease,  and  to  the  prolongation  of  hu- 
man life. 

The  practice  of  medicine  is  today,  an 
applied  science  drawing  upon  every  field 
of  human  knowledge  for  facts  that  may 
prove  useful.  The  principles  of  labora- 
tory investigation  used  in  the  physical 
sciences  have  been  applied  to  the  prob- 
lems of  health  and  disease.  Out  of  this 
condition  of  affairs  has  come  the  medical 
laboratory  with  a  necessary  division  of 
labor  in  medical  practice,  one  physician 
confining  himself  to  the  execution  of 
laboratory  methods,  another  to  the  appli- 
cation of  their  results  in  actual  practice. 
No  longer  may  one  man  cover  both 
fields. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  Medical  Lab- 
oratory to  study  by  all  known  scientific 
methods,  the  solids,  the  fluids  and  the 
parasites  of  the  human  body  and  to 
relate  the  information  thus  gained  to 
the  diagnosis,  cause,  relief,  cure  and  pre- 
vention of  disease. 

The  part  which  the  medical  laboratory 
plays  as  a  factor  in  the  community  for 
the  conservation  of  human  life  and  ef- 
ficiency is  therefore  paramount  and 
fundamental.  Upon  it  the  whole  super- 
structure of  scientific  practice  is  built,  it 
matters  not  whether  that  practice  is  in 
hospital,  in  home,  in  city,  in  town,  in 
country. 

For  this  essential  aid,  both  people  and 
doctors  must  depend  upon  a  central  med- 
ical laboratory  located  with  reference  to 
tributary  country,  and  to  rapid  and  ef- 
ficient communication  by  rural  route, 
parcel  post,  automobile  and  telephone. 
Here  may  be  sent  for  analysis  all  the 
specimens  from  the  sick,  telephone  re- 
ports on  the  findings  being  made  to  the 
doctor  in  attendance.  It  thus  becomes  a 
clearing-house  for  pathological  speci- 
mens. The  doctor  adds  the  information 
thus  obtained  in  the  medical  laboratory 
to  that  which  he  has  himself  obtained 
by  a  study  of  the  patient. 

Thus  located  it  may  supply  the  need 
to  all  the  inhabitants  living  in  the  geo- 


graphical and  trade   zone  of   its  home 
city. 

In  the  scheme  of  medical  social  ser- 
vice, the  laboratory  should  be  an  in- 
dependent factor  having  a  physical  plant 
of  its  own  supported  by  endowment,  do- 
nation, and  fees,  and  conducted  by  a 
board  of  trustees.  It  should  not  be  an 
adjunct  to  a  hospital,  but  an  essential 
unit  of  coequal  or  greater  importance. 
It  should  not  be  a  private  agent  for  the 
commercial  exploitation  of  medical 
knowledge  with  no  thought  of  its  social 
relation  to  the  community. 

In  the  medical  laboratory  there  is  al- 
ways the  possibility  of  bringing  to  light 
some  unknown  medical  truth  that  will  be 
a  boon  to  a  suffering  world.  It  is  here 
that  the  problems  of  tuberculosis  and  of 
cancer  will  finally  be  solved.  The  work 
constantly  broadens  the  horizon  of  med- 
ical knowledge.  It  is,  therefore,  essen- 
tial to  progress.  "Investigation  and 
practice  are  thus  one  in  spirit,  method 
and  object"  (Flexner). 

Heretofore  the  hospital  has  been  look- 
ed upon  as  the  great  material  agent  for 
the  improvement  of  medical  knowledge. 
Hence  endowed  hospitals  abound  on  all 
sides.  What  is  the  present  day  condi- 
tion? The  medical  laboratory  is  the 
fundamental  agent  for  advancement  in 
the  fields  of  medical  research,  of  pre- 
ventive medicine,  and  of  curative  medi- 
cine. It  is  therefore,  far  and  away, 
more  important  than  the  hospital.  In 
the  field  of  curative  medicine  alone  it 
may  be  made  to  reach  a  larger  number 
of  sick.  Ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  sick 
are  found  in  the  homes  of  the  land,  only 
ten  per  cent  in  the  hospitals. 

In  the  hospital  the  direct  benefits  are 
confined  to  the  sick  coming  within  its 
walls.  The  medical  laboratory  may  be 
made  to  benefit  not  only  those  within 
the  walls  of  the  hospital  but  it  may  reach 
the  suffering  in  the  homes  of  the  entire 
territory  tributary  to  the  city  in  which  it 
is  located,  the  ninety  per  cent.  Thus 
the  benefits  of  modern  medical  science 
may  be  carried  to  the  patient  on  the  dis- 
tant farm,  sick  at  home. 

No  field  of  medical  social  service  for 
humanity  offers  greater  returns  for 
money  invested  than  the  medical  labora- 
tory. No  method  of  foundation  is  better 
than  endowment. 

When  trustees  are  named  to  carry  out 
bequests  of  this  nature  they  are  usually 
chosen  with  exclusive  reference  to  abil- 


ity as  business  men.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  the  ideal  board  of  trustees 
of  a  medical  laboratory  should  be  com- 
posed of  men,  some  of  whom  are  finan- 
ciers, but  others  of  whom  are  men  hav- 
ing a  personal  knowledge  of  the  work 
to  be  done  as  the  result  of  lives  devoted 
to  it,  physicians  and  social  workers. 

Thus  would  be  insured  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  this  type  of  social  service, 
the  very  nature  of  which  requires  special 
technical  knowledge  in  the  three 
branches  of  human  endeavor — medicine, 
sociology  and  business.  Co-operative 
endowment  offers  another  method  for  fi- 
nancing medical  laboratories  and  affords 
opportunity  for  investigation  and  dis- 
cussion before  investment.  The  best 
example  of  this  type  is  that  of  church 
foundation  with  the  membership  as  a 
permanent  financial  asset  upon  which  to 
draw  for  support. 

Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  would  be 
sufficient  to  establish  a  clinical  medical 
laboratory  in  a  community  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  population  having  a  tribu- 
tary territory  of  four  hundred  thousand 
additional  people.  Its  demonstrated  use- 
fulness would  result  in  the  acquirement 
of  a  physical  plant  and  an  endowment. 

No  other  material  agency  will  do  as 
much  to  provide  adequate  medical  ser- 
vice in  the  home,  the  most  important 
unit  of  society. 
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OSTON    BABY    WELFARE   COM- 
MITTEE 


As  A  RESULT  of  a  conference  call- 
ed last  June  by  the  Milk  and  Baby  Hy- 
giene Association  of  Boston,  there  was 
organized  a  co-operative  committee  of 
the  chief  agencies  in  Boston  dealing 
with  babies.  The  purpose  of  the  com- 
mittee has  been  to  study  the  field  of 
welfare  work  for  babies  in  Boston  with 
a  view  to  finding  gaps,  suggesting  means 
of  filling  them,  and  stimulating  effort 
toward  preventing  duplication  and 
toward  meeting  unmet  needs.  The  re- 
sults accomplished  during  the  first  six 
months  were  of  such  moment  that  the 
committee,  which  was  formed  at  first 
only  for  the  summer,  has  been  con- 
tinued, and  may  possibly  be  permanent. 

The  early  studies  of  the  committee 
pointed  to  a  general  demand  for  con- 
valescent homes.  As  a  result  of  the 
committee's  work,  the  State  Board  of 
Charity  has  undertaken  an  investiga- 
tion of  this  subejct  with  a  view  to  ulti- 
mate authoritative  report. 

The  committee  last  summer  printed 
and  circulated  widely  a  list  of  all  .the 
medical  and  non-medical  agencies  in  the 
city  that  might  be  called  on  for  aid  for 
babies.  The  committee  will  work  for 
proper  health  appropriations  in  the  bud- 
get of  the  city  which  comes  up  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

NEWTON  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 

Through  a  bequest  of  Elizabeth  M. 
Newton,  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  will 
have  a  hospital  for  tuberculosis.  A  site 
is  yet  to  be  chosen.  The  bequest  in- 
cludes funds  for  building  and  mainten- 
ance. Management  is  given  to  the 
County  of  Chautauqua. 


SOCIAL  AGENCIES 


OAGAMORE-AN  OPEN  FORUM  OF  PEACE  AND  GOOD 
WILL-BY  WARREN  DUNHAM  FOSTER 


Two  HUNDRED  PEOPLE  spent  three 
days  together  in  a  little  Massachusetts 
village.  They  talked  informally  about 
the  race  problem.  The  addresses  were 
no  more  informing  than  many  others  by 
the  same  and  other  great  leaders.  The 
program  committee  sat  together  for  a 
few  hours  and  produced  a  set  of  reso- 
lutions no  more  brilliant  than  the  smok- 
ing lamp  by  the  aid  of  which  they  were 
finally  written. 

Why,  then,  is  the  meeting  absolutely 
unique?  Why  does  it  have  a  distinctive 
power  in  this  land  of  the  free-discussion 
and  home  of  the  brave  convention- 
trotter? 

The  answer  is  twofold. 
First,  the  Sagamore  Sociological  Con- 
ference is  a  real  meeting  of  real  minds. 
The  discussions  discuss.  No  speaker  has 
an  audience  as  an  audience  is  commonly 
considered.  Every  one  speaks  to  his 
peers,  who,  the  next  moment,  will  speak. 
And  woe  is  he,  if  his  thinking  has  not 
been  clear.  The  spirit  of  Sagamore  is 
the  spirit  of  the  Ford  Hall  Meetings. 
That  the  Sagamore  meetings  are  made 
up  of  the  leaders,  titular  and  real,  of  the 
.il  world  and  that  the  Ford  Hall 
Meetings  are  made  up  of  dwellers  of  the 
North  and  West  Ends  makes  no  whit  of 
difference. 

Second,  George  W.  Coleman,  the 
originator,  president,  and  chief  host  of 
the  conference  has  given  to  it  the  tone 
that  makes  it  of  genuine  usefulness  in  a 
world  deafened  by  superficial,  cut-and- 
dried,  heart-ignoring  discussion. 

The  conference,  with  Dr.  Riley  of 
•>ama.  decided  that  the  Negro  wants 
and  should  have  a  hook,  not  a  fish;  with 
the  colored  clergyman  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  that  he  should  have  a  man's 
chance,  no  more,  no  less  ;  with  the  calm, 
sane,  A.  Caswell  Ellis  of  Texas,  that  the 
Negro  in  the  South  is  a  brother  and  a 
problem  :  with  Dr.  (  iriffis  that  to  the 
thoughtful  man,  there  is  no  East,  no 
West  ;  with  Professor  Evans  that  every 
man  should  be  proud  of  his  race  but 
much  prouder  that  he  is  a  human  being  ; 
with  Freda  Rogolski  that  her  Christian 
neighbor  going  to  church  and  she  going 
to  the  synagog  are  taking  the  same  road 
—  the  road  of  righteousness. 

When  Dr.  Schmidt  proved  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  the  Jewish  race  or 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  his  fellow  speakers 
applauded.  When  Dr.  Loeb  insisted  that 
biology  had  no  word  to  offer  against  the 
intermarriage  of  the  races,  two  hundred 
men  and  women  listened  in  respectful 
and  interested  silence.  As  in  all  cases. 
however,  they  were  interested  in  the 
statement,  not  the  eminence  of  the  man 
who  made  it. 


THE  TIME: 

Nov. — the  moment  before  tke 
breaking  of  world  blood  mad- 
ness. 

THE  PLACE: 

Rose-covered  sand  dunes  blo:cn 
by  the  winds  of  Copffod  Bay. 

THE  PEOPLE: 

Jew,  Gentile;  Negro,  Caucasian; 
Oriental,  European;  Southerner, 
Northerner;  leaders  Here  and 
There:  plain  people,  all;  hard- 
thinking,  soft-hearted;  citizens 
of  a  world-republic,  one-God- 
ruled. 

THE  RESULT: 

Knowledge,  insight,  persecution, 
scholarship,  experience,  fused  by 
vigorous,  free  discussion,  by 
warm  friendliness,  into  an  intel- 
ligent body  of  common  under- 
standing— race  sympathy  substi- 
tuted for  race  antagonism. 

THE  CAPTION : 

Eighth  Annual  Sagamore  Socio- 
logical Conference. 


Two  tangible  movements  were 
stressed  at  Sagamore. 

A  committee  is  at  work  to  determine 
whether  or  not  Sagamore  Beach  shall 
be  made  a  permanent  home  for  socio- 
logical meetings.  If  a  sufficient  national 
need  is  found,  at  the  little  village  by  the 
bay  there  will  be  erected  the  buildings 
to  accommodate,  throughout  the  sum- 
mer, the  various  organizations  concerned 
with  social  work,  that  wish  a  meeting 
place  away  from  city  distractions  yet  ac- 
cessible. Since  the  parent  Sagamore 
Conference  has  now  outgrown  the  facili- 
ties at  hand,  either  enlargement  or 
abandonment  is  necessary.  Already  sev- 
eral organizations  have  responded  en- 
thusiastically to  the  idea.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  committee  canvassing 
the  situation,  of  which  the  writer  hap- 
pens to  be  chairman,  are  at  41  Hunting- 
ton  avenue,  Boston. 

Following  the  Sociological  Confer- 
ence, one  hundred  and  fifty  clear-think- 
ing, result-accomplishing  leaders,  each 
giving  himself  aggressively  to  the  task 
of  showing  to  all  men  God  at  work  in 
the  world,  came  together  to  discuss 
methods  for  forwarding  and  perfecting 
open  forums.  Clergymen  and  laymen 
gave  reports  which  showed  that  from 
one  end  of  the  nation  to  the  other  open 
forums  are  in  efficient  operation,  bring- 
ing the  unchurched  to  the  church  and 
making  the  church  a  still  greater  power 


for  righteousness,  here  and  now,  in  the 
common  life.  These  reports  demonstrat- 
ed conclusively  that  the  vast  ethical  and 
spiritual  forces  lying  just  outside  the 
church  are  dynamic-charged  for  civic 
betterment,  and  that  the-right-to-talk- 
back,  the  particular  discovery  of  the 
Open  Forum,  is  as  effective  psycho- 
logically as  it  is  democratically. 

Although  no  attempt  was  made  to  de- 
fine the  purpose  of  the  Open  Forum,  or 
to  standardize  it,  George  W.  Coleman, 
director  of  the  Ford  Hall  Foundation, 
stated  the  concensus  of  the  council's 
opinion  Alien  he  said  that  the  Open 
Forum  exists  to 

Bring  'the  church  to  the  man  who 
hates  it — or  thinks  he  does — and  dis- 
trusts religion  and  everything 
tagged  with  that  name. 
Bring  together  opposite  and  ex- 
treme views. 

Discuss  those  great  social  and  eco- 
nomic questions  often  neglected  by 
the  church. 

These  purposes,  the  council  discov- 
ered, are  being  carried  out  in  many 
ways.  Out  of  the  many  examples  of 
successful  forums  in  actual  operation 
reported  to  the  Council,  the  Ford  Hall 
Foundation  now  has  record  of  types  of 
proved  effectiveness  sufficient  to  furnish 
specific  precedent  to  almost  any  church 
under  almost  any  circumstances. 

L'nique  among  the  open  forums  re- 
ported is  that  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
Julius  F.  Hecker,  head  of  the  Russian 
department.  Settlement  and  Church  of 
All  Nations,  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  New  York  city.  Hundreds  of 
Russian  immigrants,  taught  by  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  of  the  nation  whence 
they  fled  to  hate  all  the  name  of  re- 
ligion, Mr.  Hecker  has  brought  within 
the  institution  which  they  thought  they 
despised.  How?  By  proving  to  them 
that  the  church  is  intelligently  and  ag- 
gressively interested  in  those  problems 
that  are  crushing  in  upon  them  from 
every  side. 

An  informal  round  table  discussion  of 
the  practical  questions  threw  much  light 
upon  the  practical  management  of  open 
forums.  The  main  addresses  range  in 
time  from  twenty  to  ninety  minutes; 
questions  from  the  floor,  answers  from 
the  speaker,  and  discussion  from  the 
floor,  take  from  forty  minutes  to  a 
period  terminated  by  the  sexton's  con- 
vincing threat  that  if  the  audience 
doesn't  go  home  he  will  turn  out  the 
lights.  Addresses,  it  was  thought, 
should  be  related  definitely  to  commun- 
ity problems,  even  though  under  most 
circumstances  questions  of  partizan  poli- 
tics and  denominationalism  should  be 
excluded.  In  some  forums,  a  distinctly 
ecclesiastical  tone  has  been  maintained; 
into  others,  nothing  remotely  suggesting 
the  church  routine  has  been  allowed  to 
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creep.  All,  however,  have  been  fund- 
amentally religious,  in  that  they  have 
powerfully  furthered  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  Symposiums  have  proved  valu- 
able, but  debates  have  been  questionable. 
Questions  from  the  floor  should  always 
be  spoken,  never  written.  Although 
questions  must  be  restricted  to  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion,  the  utmost  free- 
dom must  prevail. 

The     conferences — the      Sociological 
Conference  and  the  Open  Forum  Coun- 


I 


IMMIGRATION  AND  THE 
THE  Y.  W.  C.  A. 


cil — were  notable  in  that  they  practiced 
what  they  preached.  Southern  white 
men,  Negroes,  Japanese,  syndicalists, 
socialists,  trade  unionists,  business  men, 
conservative  churchmen  and  radical 
churchmen — all  sorts  of  real  men  and 
real  women  of  the  most  widely  divergent 
views — frankly  discussed  with  perfect 
friendliness  and  without  personal  con- 
troversy the  most  controversial  topics. 
.\\-ver  was  there  a  better  example  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  open  forum. 

WORLD'S  CONFERENCE   OF 


WHEN  PEOPLE  from  twenty-six 
different  countries  representing  widely 
separated  social  points  of  view  and 
many  different  expressions  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  join  together  in  a  common 
expression  of  their  common  faith,  it 
means  progress.  Less  than  a  genera- 
tion ago,  such  a  meeting  could  not  have 
happened.  On  June  14,  during  the  Fifth 
Conference  of  the  World's  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  the  con- 
ference of  800  people  joined  in  a  united 
communion  service  in  the  old  Cathedral 
of  Stockholm. 

The  papers  and  discussions  developed 
the  fact  that  not  only  the  "young  coun- 
tries" and  European  nations  but  the 
Near  East  and  the  Far  East  as  well, 
are  all  actually  at  work  upon  the  same 
great  problems. 

The  general  conference  subject  was 
the  life  of  women  today — in  church,  in 
home,  in  community,  in  nation.  Under 
the  title  of  Women's  Life  in  the  Com- 
munity a  three-sided  discussion  from 
Holland,  Sweden  and  France  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  social,  and  hence 
political,  position  of  women  is  changing 
in  every  country.  The  speaker  from 
France  pointed  out  that  this  changed 
position  is  no  new  or  sudden  revolution 
but  is  one  which  has  been  silently  in 
process  for  many  years;  that  amongst 
some  nations  the  movement  has  gone  on 
more  swiftly  than  in  others;  that  today 
nations  are  presenting  only  different 
periods  of  the  same  universal  process. 

Each  speaker  in  a  different  way  make 
the  point  that  this  coming  of  women  into 
the  life  of  the  world  as  "individuals" 
amongst  individuals — in  place  of  the  old 
separation  into  a  "class"  by  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  being  in  one  sex  instead 
of  the  other — entails  obligations,  private 
and  public,  upon  women,  which  under 
the  old  regime  have  not  been  recognized. 
At  the  same  time  the  speakers  made 
it  clear  that  this  change  in  position  and 
equalizing  of  individual  opportunity  does 
not  mean  a  wholesale  change  of  occu- 
pation-^that  the  foundation  of  society  is 
still  homes. 

In  different  addresses  during  the  con- 
ference, speakers  gave  the  opinion  that 
largely  upon  women  rests  the  responsi- 
bility for  spreading  the  accepted  stand- 
ard of  personal  morality  known  in  all 
languages  as  the  "single  standard." 
Again  and  again,  from  speakers  of  dif- 
ferent races,  came  condemnation  of  the 
modern  barbarism  called  the  "white  slave 
traffic." 

Emigration  and  immigration  aroused 
intense  interest  because  the  subject  had 


These  notes  on  a  world-wide 
meeting  of  women  at  Stockholm 
were  written  and  mailed  from 
Russia  three  weeks  before  the 
outbreak  of  war  by  Mrs.  Harry 
M.  Bremer,  in  charge  of  immigra- 
tion work  for  the  National  Board 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  New  York. 


practical  application  to  every  country  rep- 
resented. Speakers  from  countries  send- 
ing out  emigrants — Russia,  Finland, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany,  the  Balk- 
an States  and  Greece,  Hungary  and 
Italy — gave  statistics  of  emigration,  con- 
ditions inducing  emigration,  and  efforts 
of  governments  and  private  agencies  to 
counteract  the  general  restlessness  of 
the  people  and  to  protect  those  deter- 
mined to  move. 

The  countries  which  are  receiving  im- 
migration— Egypt,  Australia,  Canada, 
South  American,  and  the  United  States, 
were  all  represented  except  South 
America.  From  the  composite  view  it 
developed  that  "the  whole  world  is  on 
the  move;"  that  the  newer  countries 
which  are  receiving  annually  large  num- 
bers of  foreign  settlers  represent  only 
one  phase  of  a  world-wide  phenomenon ; 
that  the  movement  is  mainly  amongst 
the  youth  of  every  nation ;  that  although 
proportions  have  shifted  in  the  past  de- 
cade, the  actual  numbers  annually  on 
the  move  are  increasing. 

The  governments  of  Germany,  Den- 
mark and  Sweden  do  more  than  other 
countries  for  departing  emigrants. 
Italy  and  Sweden  do  most  to  encourage 
would-be  emigrants  to  stay  at  home. 
Russia  does  most  in  regard  to  internal 
emigration,  which  in  her  country  is 
enormous.  The  United  States  both  has 
the  largest  problem  of  arriving  immi- 
grants and  does  more  than  other  newer 
countries  for  their  protection  and  friend- 
ly assimilation,  though  Canada  and  the 
states  of  South  America,  Egypt  and 
Australia  are  active. 

A  special  session  was  called  to  con- 
sider how  the  World's  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
through  national  committees  in  each 
country,  can  do  its  share  towards  giving 
practical  assistance  to  emigrating  girls. 
The  result  was  a  plan  by  which  the 
world's  committee,  from  its  headquart- 
ers in  London,  is  to  enlist  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  various  national  committees 
in  compiling  and  distributing  along  main 
routes  of  migration,  much  needed  in- 
formation about  countries  through  which 


strangers  pass  en  route  to  ships,  and 
about  laws  and  customs  of  strange  coun- 
tries to  which  thev  go. 

The  president's  message  sums  up  the 
social  resolutions  of  the  conference: 
"Movement  and  progress  are  the  watch- 
words of  the  twentieth  century,  espe- 
cially as  regards  women.  The  age  of 
complacency,  if  ever  there  was  one,  is 
over.  We  must  face  present  social  con- 
ditions with  courage  if  we  are  to  stand 
for  advance  of  womanhood.  If  we 
would  have  girls  live  good,  pure  lives 
we  must  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
do  so  by  striving  with  others  to  remove 
stumbling  blocks  of  all  kinds,  including 
unsanitary  conditions  and  inadequate 
wages.  As  an  organization  we  must 
help  to  form  a  right  public  opinion 
on  these  matters.  The  time  has  come 
for  national  associations  to  be  recog- 
nized by  governments  of  their  countries 
as  strong  powers  working  for  righteous- 
ness." 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Waldegrave  of  Eng- 
land was  elected  president  to  succeed 
Mrs.  Tritton.  The  next  conference  will 
meet  in  Egypt  in  1918. 

JUST    HOW    THE     INFANT    WEL- 
FARE MOVEMENT  STARTED 

Dear  Madam : 

You  ask  for  information  as  to  "how 
the  infant  welfare  movement  started, 
and  by  whom." 

It  is  difficult  to  make  an  unqualified 
statement  on  this  subject  for  the  reason 
that  the  recently  discovered  Babylonian 
inscriptions  have  not  yet  been  fully  de- 
ciphered but,  so  far  as  the  record  goes, 
I  understand  that  the  infant  welfare 
movement  started  soon  after  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  was  car- 
ried on  with  unequal  success  in  the  first 
two  cases.  There  is  a  record  of  a  suc- 
cessful effort  to  save  a  difficult  case  by 
Hagar  in  the  wilderness. 

The  first  definite  study  of  eugenics  is 
believed  to  have  been  made  by  the  He- 
brew breeders  association,  under  the 
leadership  of  Jacob,  who  discovered  that 
the  laws  of  heredity  were  not  infallible 
in  that  even  twins  displayed  the  most 
unequal  development. 

The  founder  of  modern  methods  in 
dealing  with  foundlings  was  her  Royal 
Highness,  the  Daughter  of  Pharaoh, 
who  originated  the  method  of  boarding 
out  babies  in  family  homes.  She  made 
her  selection  with  great  discrimination 
and  the  results  were  highly  satisfactory. 

King  Solomon  made  some  discrimin- 
ating studies  of  the  matter  of  maternal 
instinct  and  parental  affection  resulting 
in  the  conclusion,  which  has  been  con- 
firmed by  some  recent  experiments,  that 
the  mother  should  be  allowed  to  bring 
up  her  own  child  when  practicable.  This 
is  doubtless  the  origin  of  the  mothers' 
pension  movement. 

King  Herod  made  some  interesting 
studies  in  the  matter  of  infant  mortal- 
ity, from  which  it  appears  that  in  some 
cases  the  mortality  of  infants  in  Pales- 
tine ran  as  high  as  66  2-3  per  cent.  This 
gratifying  record,  however,  was  excelled 
by  some  of  the  institutions  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  which  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  rate  up  to  90  per  cent  and. 
in  some  cases,  even  to  100  per  cent. 
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FIRE  DRILL  AT  THK 

Probably  the  ho»e  cart  is  the  most  popular  piece  of 
equipment  at  the  Children's  Village  of  the  New  York 
Juvenile  Asylum  at  Chauncey.  The  boys  not  only  man 
it.  but  draw  it.  two  abreast,  after  the  very  best  traditions 
of  all  volunteer  fire  departments.  The  directors  of  the 
juvenile  asylum,  which  is  one  of  the  model  cottage  in- 


CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE 

stitutions  of  the  country,  have  made  a  strong  plea  for 
larger  city  appropriations  for  school  and  shop  work. 
They  state  in  their  report  that  while  the  city  appropri- 
ates $15  a  year  for  the  education  of  these  delinquent 
and  dependent  boys,  the  per  capita  cost  for  children  in 
the  public  schools  is  about  $47. 


Some  scientists  have  maintained  that 
the  law  of  natural  selection  and  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  would  preserve 
the  virility  of  the  race  and  would  ulti- 
mately eliminate  its  weaker  elements. 
The  Spartans,  however,  held  that  the 
law  of  natural  selection  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  artificial  selection.  They 
adopted  the  plan  of  exposing  unpromis- 
ing infants  on  the  mountain  tops  where 
only  those  of  extraordinary  vitality 
survived.  The  modern  Hindoos  and 
Chinese,  perhaps  owing  to  sentimental 
prejudices,  have  adopted  the  milder 
methods  of  drowning  and  suffocation, 
but  there  are  sanitary  reasons  which 
might  perhaps  lead  to  a  preference  for 
the  Spartan  plan. 

The  question  of  a  reliable  milk  supply 
has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  wet 
nursing  plan  is  to  be  preferred.  The 
efficacy  of  this  plan  was  demonstrated 
in  the  case  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  am! 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  Italian 
method  of  driving  goats  from  house  to 
-e  and  insuring  the  purity  of  the 
supply  by  allowing  the  infant  to  take  it 
direct  from  the  original  source. 

•«•*'  welfare!  It  has  been  studied 
from  time  immemorial  ami.  in  our  day. 
we  have  come  back  to  the  original  prin- 
ciples that  have  been  advocated  for 
ages :  healthy  parents ;  a  natural  whole- 
tome  life  for  the  mother  with  simple 


nutritious  diet;  breast  feeding;  clean- 
liness: mothering:  outdoor  air;  watch, 
cafe  and  advice  from  the  best  outside 
sources  available. 

What  is  now  called  the  babies'  wel- 
fare movement,  was  started  I  think  by 
C.  F.  Powlison,  who  is  now  secretary  of 
the  National  Child  Welfare  Exhibition 
Committee,  when  he  originated  the  New 
York  Child  Welfare  Exhibit.  It  is  be- 
ing carried  on  by  various  babies'  wel- 
fare organizations  and  is  being  promot- 
ed largely  through  child  welfare  exhi- 

I  am  requesting  the  following  named 
organizations  to  send  you  their  liter- 
ature: 

The    Philadelphia   Baby-saving   Show. 

The  Babies'  Welfare  Association  of 
New  York  city. 

Division  of  Child  Hygiene.  Depart- 
ment of  Health  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

The  New  York  Diet  Kitchen  Asso- 
ciation. Yours  very  truly, 

HASTINGS    H.    HART. 

Director.  Department  of  Child-Help- 
ing. Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

OSTON    SCHOOL    FOR    SOCIAL 
WORKERS 


B 


THE  BOSTON  School  for  Social 
Workers,  in  June,  gave  certificates  to 
43  students  for  satisfactory  completion 
of  the  first  year  program.  Also,  one 


senior  in  Simmons  college  who  com- 
pleted that  program  with  a  course  in 
psychology  and  sociology  received  from 
the  college  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  social  work.  Several  men 
received  credit  in  Harvard  for  work 
done  in  the  school. 

Seven  students  completed  the  second 
year  program,  four  specializing  in  med- 
ical social  service  and  three  in  organiz- 
ing charity.  Two  were  men.  Five  of  the 
seven  had  completed  the  first  year 
program,  one  coming  back  after  a  year 
of  work  in  the  field ;  another  was  a 
graduate  of  the  St.  Louis  School  of  So- 
cial Economy;  another  came  after  ten 
years  of  social  work.  One  of  the  women 
specializing  in  medical  social  service,  a 
college  A.  B.,  received  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Science  in  Simmons  college 
for  the  second  year  work  with  a  course 
in  biology  at  the  college. 

Three  graduate  nurses  completed  a 
special  course  for  visiting,  public  health 
nursing,  arranged  in  co-operation  with 
the  Instructive  District  Nursing  Asso- 
ciation of  Boston ;  twenty  men  and 
women  completed  partial  courses  in  or- 
ganizing charity  and  neighborhood  work  ; 
beside  attendance  on  a  special  course  in 
recreation  and  an  extension  course  in 
social  aspects  of  medicine. 

For  the  ji.-ist  year  or  two  the  practice 
work  rci|iiirrd  of  every  student  has  been 
carefully  selected  and  supervise:!  with 
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reference  to  individual  needs.  It  now 
occupies  one-third  of  the  first  year  pro- 
gram, and  two-thirds  of  the  second  year, 
built  upon  that  of  the  first  year  and  ar- 
ranged in  educational  progression. 

The  social  service  library  placed  in 
the  school  building  has  been  a  great 
help  to  students,  as  well  as  to  social 
workers. 

ORROWING    DISCOURAGED    BY 
LOAN  SOCIETIES 


B 


IT  WAS  EVIDENT  that  most  of 
the  twenty-four  societies  represented  at 
the  sixth  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Remedial  Loan  As- 
sociations, held  in  Philadelphia  in  July, 
are  attempting  with  considerable  success 
to  discourage  unnecessary  borrowing 
and  to  enable  their  clients  to  put  them- 
selves beyond  the  need  for  small  loans. 
It  was  also  apparent  that  some  of  the 
societies  have  not  yet  fully  realized  the 
social  possibilities  of  their  work. 

At  the  close  of  its  fifth  year  the  mem- 
bership of  the  federation  has  increased 
from  13  to  35  with  a  score  of  additional 
societies  in  process  of  organization.  One 
of  these  is  the  Remedial  Loan  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  which  was  fostered  by  the 
executives  of  fifteen  leading  social  or- 
ganizations. Though  the  required  capi- 
tal has  been  secured,  operations  have 
been  deferred  for  a  time  as  the  result 
of  an  adverse  court  decision  involving 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania law  regulating  small  loans.  The 
early  organization  of  a  society  in  Day- 
ton is  expected.  Its  formation  is  being 
accomplished  through  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  Dr.  Garland,  the  city  Director 
of  Welfare,  and  the  Greater  Dayton 
Association. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 
chairman.  Charles  H.  Brown,  Jr.,  Buf- 
falo; secretary-treasurer,  R.  R.  Stevens, 
New  York. 

ST.    LOUIS    SCHOOL    OF    SOCIAL 
ECONOMY 

THE  ST.  Louis  School  of  Social 
Economy  completed  its  seventh  and 
most  successful  year  in  June,  graduat- 
ing twenty-eight  regular  students,  eight 
of  whom  took  master's  degrees  in  Wash- 
ington University.  The  largest  previous 
number  of  students  graduated  in  one 
year  was  fourteen  in  1913.  Graduates 
of  the  school  are  rapidly  taking  positions 
in  social  work  in  Saint  Louis  and 
throughout  the  state. 

The  number  of  students  taking  a  full 
year's  work  in  the  school  increased  from 
thirty-nine  in  1913  to  sixty-five  during 
the  past  year.  Most  of  the  students  are 
from  Saint  Louis.  A  regular  staff  of 
four  and  two  special  lecturers  handled 
the  three  departments  of  the  school 
work — instruction,  practice  work  and  re- 
search. The  instruction  covered  the 
usual  fields  in  social  work  and  for  the 
first  time  included  a  course  in  civic 
problems. 

The  practice  work  brings  practically 
all  the  students  in  direct  touch  with  the 
case  work  of  the  leading  public  and 
private  social  agencies. 

The  research  department,  which  is 
supported  by  a  grant  from  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  has  conducted  a  num- 


ber of  investigations  which  have  been 
put  to  almost  immediate  practical  effect. 
The  investigation  into  industrial  condi- 
tions among  Negroes,  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  Middle  West,  is  being  pub- 
lished in  book  form.  Pamphlets  have 
been  issued  on  Prenatal  Care  and  on 
the  Saint  Louis  Newsboy.  An  investi- 
gation has  been  made  by  the  school  for 
the  State  Minimum  Wage  Commission. 
It  is  expected  that  the  material  will  be 
published  by  the  commission. 

Although  the  amount  of  money  con- 
tributed by  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion is  being  gradually  decreased,  as  in 
the  case  of  other  schools  for  social 
workers,  Washington  University,  of 
which  the  school  is  a  department,  is  re- 
sponding to  its  need.  The  school  will 
be  maintained  next  year  in  a  new  down- 
town location.  George  B.  Mangold,  the 
director,  is  planning  to  extend  the  work 
during  the  coming  year  in  view  of  the 
adoption  of  a  new  city  charter  with  a 
merit  system  which  offers  larger  oppor- 
tunities for  public  service. 

DEFECTIVES  AND  STATE  BOARDS 

It  is  the  exception  when  a  recent  re- 
port of  a  state  board  of  charities  fails 
to  lay  special  emphasis  on  the  needs 
of  defectives.  A  particularly  interest- 
ing instance  is  offered  in  the  last  report 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  of  Vir- 
ginia. This  shows  some  very  careful 
investigations  and  pertinent  recommen- 
dations, especially  as  to  the  defective- 
delinquent. 

The  board  has  been  making  use  of  the 
Binet-Simon  measuring  scale  and  has 
had  the  inmates  of  several  reformator- 
ies, orphan  asylums  and  public  schools 
tested,  with  results  that  are  even  more 
striking  than  common.  A  large  majority 
of  the  children  in  the  reformatories  have 
been  found  to  be  from  4  to  11  years 
backward. 


THE    CREED   OF   THE  BOSTON 
MUSIC  SCHOOL  SETTLEMENT 

HTHE  Boston  Music  School  Set- 
tlcment  believes: 

In  art  for  the  masses;  in  giving' 
children  and  adults  an  opportun- 
ity to  learn,  play  and  hear  the 
masterpieces  of  music. 

In  the  development  of  individual 
and  social  resources  through  mu- 
sic. 

In  the  development  of  artistic 
talent  in  children  of  limited  oppor- 
tunity. 

In  the  value  of  education  in  mu- 
sic as  a  strong  defense  against  the 
degrading  pleasures  and  interests 
which  abound  in  the  congested  dis- 
tricts of  cities. 

TN  the  spirit  of  social  service 
which  stands  for  the  encour- 
agement of  what  is  best  in  children 
and  adults  rvithout  distinction  of 
class,  race,  color,  or  creed;  for  the 
multiplication  of  opportunities  to 
improve  personal  character  and 
capacity,  and  for  the  promotion 
of  •  intelligent  and  effective  cit- 
izenship. 


The  tests  of  the  public  schools  were 
conducted  in  the  4a  grades  at  Richmond. 
The  white  children  show  a  slightly  high- 
er percentage  of  feeble-mindedness,  and 
almost  exactly  the  same  percentage  of 
retardation  as  the  colored. 

The  report  states  that  there  are  at 
least  6,000  persons  in  the  state  "who, 
while  physically  mature,  are  as  deficient 
in  essential  mental  qualities — such  as 
perception,  judgment  and  will  power — 
as  little  children."  Its  conclusion  on 
the  feeble-minded  is  that  ''so  far  as 
modern  investigation  enables  us  to  see, 
the  most  pressing  social  need  of  our 
time  is  the  segregation  of  the  feeble- 
minded." 


REFORMATORY    SELF-GOVERNMENT 

The  movement  to  test  the  self-govern- 
ing capacity  of  law-breakers  is  spread- 
ing. A  council  was  elected  recently  by 
the  inmates  of  the  New  Jersey  Reform- 
atory at  Rahway,  of  which  Frank 
Moore  is  superintendent.  Each  tier 
elected  two  members  to  the  council, 
making  a  body  of  twenty-eight  repre- 
sentatives. The  purposes  of  the  council 
are  to  try  to  have  each  boy  "keep  per- 
fect order,  live  strictly  up  to  the  rules 
of  the  institution,  reduce  the  number  of 
reports  and  when  paroled  to  make 
good."  Weekly  meetings  are  held  and 
suggestions  from  inmates  for  the  benefit 
of  their  fellows  are  considered. 


DRAMATIC  LEAGUE 

Fifty-four  clubs  of  young  people 
from  ten  to  twenty-six  years  of  age 
participated  in  the  work  of  the  Educa- 
tional Dramatic  League  in  New  York 
during  its  first  year,  recently  closed,  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  issued  by  the 
league.  The  purpose  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  to  promote  in  public  schools,  so- 
cial centers,  settlements,  churches  and 
other  agencies,  amateur  dramatic  per- 
formances having  an  educational  value. 

The  league  selected  a  play  to  be  given 
by  all  the  clubs  who  were  members  and 
awarded  a  prize  to  the  club  giving  the 
best  performance. 

MOTHERS'  PENSIONS 

The  act  creating  the  mothers'  assist- 
ance fund  in  Pennsylvania  was  approved 
in  April,  1913,  but  because  of  dela-s  in 
putting  it  into  operation  the  first  fam- 
ily received  assistance  in  Februarv,  1914. 
1,369  applications  were  received  up  to 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  May  31.  Of 
this  number,  431  were  set  aside  as  not 
suitable.  Of  the  remaining  938  families, 
759  were  registered  with  the  Registra- 
tion Bureau  and  578,  or  67  per  cent,  were 
identified  as  being  known  to  other  char- 
itable agencies.  At  present,  seventy- 
seven  families  are  beneficiaries  of  this 
fund,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  al- 
lowances alone  was  $5,157.  The  average 
grant  per  family,  per  month,  is  $22. 

The  work  of  the  commission  has  been 
handicapped  by  the  small  appropriation, 
about  $3,000,  for  office  and  investigating 
expenses.  The  amount  of  money  avail- 
able for  pension  purposes  was  much 
greater  than  the  amount  expended,  but 
the  commission  was  unwilling  to  grant 
assistance  except  after  competent  investi- 
gation. 
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is  well  in  hand,  and  progress  will  be 
reported  in  a  series  of  pamphlets  pub- 
lished by  the  committee. 

ADOLPH  LEWISOHN. 
[Chairman,  Executive  Committee] 
New  York. 


SPEAKERS  WANTED 
To  THE  EDITOR:  The  Missouri  State 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction 
is  going  to  meet  in  Springfield,  Mo.. 
November  8-9-10.  May  I  ask  through 
THE  SURVEY  that  social  workers  of 
prominence,  particularly  those  accus- 
tomed to  public  speaking,  communicate 
with  me  if  they  intend,  about  the  time 
he  conference,  to  be  anywhere  near 
our  state.  We  would  like  to  make  ar- 
rangements to  have  them  address  the 
conference. 

OSCAR  LEONARD. 
[Secretary  State  Conference] 
901   Carr  St.,   St.  Louis. 


SAFE 

TII  THE  EDITOR:  I  herewith  enclose 
a  clipping  from  the  Detroit  Evening 
Neu'S  of  July  4,  that  interested  while  it 
amused  me.  I  could  not  help  but  ad- 
mire the  picturesque  description  of  the 
'ie  Fourth  Celebration,"  upon  which 
there  was  such  a  "small  damage  list"  of 
several  fires,  several  people  burned  by 
fireworks,  and  one  boy  with  three  fin- 
gers burned  off  the  left  hand  by  an  ex- 
plosion of  a  home-made  cannon -cracker 
— all  taking  place  before  11  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  Fourth.  How  many 
people  were  injured  and  how  many  fires 
took  place  after  that  time,  I  have  not 
noted ;  but  I  feel  I  would  be  doing  the 
"Sane  Fourth"  idea  a  poor  service  if  I 
<lid  not  indicate  how  Detroit  interprets 
the  idea. 

Louis  WOLSEY. 

[Rabbi,  Euclid  Avenue  Temple] 
'  veland. 


KANSAS  CITY  NEGROES 

To  THI  EDITOR:  On  the  hottest  Sun- 
•lay  in  the  year,  representatives  of  the 
eight  Negro  charities  endorsed  by  the 
Kansas  City  Board  of  Public  Welfare, 
met  in  a  colored  church  to  plan  their 
money  raising  campaign.  They  have 
united  under  the  title  of  Federation  of 
•  red  Charities.  About  half  of  the 
members  of  the  board  are  white,  and  the 
arrangement  is  that  the  colored  people 
are  to  raise  $2.500  and  the  white  $5.000 
to  carry  on  their  work.  This  will  give 
money  enough  to  standardize  their  day 
nurseries  and  homes  and  their  new  hos- 
pital. 

It  has  given  the  white  people  a  chance 
to  find  how  very  little  they  were  doing 
for  the  30,000  colored  in  their  midst. 
They  were  contributing  less  than  $1.000 
a  year  to  all  these  charities  and  their 
largest  contributor  died  last  year.  The 
white  membership  of  the  board  is  n 
guarantee  that  the  money  is  to  be  used 
correctly  and  the  leaflet  circulated  de- 
'cribes  each  society  and  its  particular 
k.  The  funds  are  to  be  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  needs.  Each  society 


stated  the  sum  which  would  be  wanted 
to  carry  it  through  the  year.  These 
were  added  together  to  make  the  total. 

Aside  from  the  charities  the  colored 
people  have  other  reasons  for  rejoicing 
—the  $100,000  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building, 
toward  which  Julius  Rosenwald  of  Chi- 
cago gave  $25,000,  is  almost  completed, 
and  after  twenty-six  years  of  watchful 
waiting  by  T.  R.  Coles,  principal  of  the 
rison  School,  has  seen  a  public  bath 
house  completed  for  the  colored  people. 
It  contains  an  auditorium,* pymnasium. 
branch  library  station  and  club  rooms. 
It  is  located  on  Garrison  Square,  one  of 
two  public  playgrounds  for  colored  chil- 
dren in  the  city. 

KDITH  M.  CRUISE. 
[Board   of   Public    Welfare] 

Kansas  Citv. 


CONVICT  LABORATORY 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Your  issue  of  July 
J5  contains  an  interesting  letter  from 
I'nrothy  Straus  in  which  she  comments 
on  an  article  of  mine  published  April 
11,  outlining  some  of  the  phases  of 
prison  reform  which  will  be  undertaken 
by  the  National  Committee  on  Prisons 
and  Prison  Labor. 

Mi»>  Straus  urges  that,  in  addition, 
the  National  Committee  should  "begin 
a  concerted  effort  to  establish  a  labora- 
tory for  statistical  and  phychological  re- 
search." 

The  committee  has  already  under- 
taken work  of  this  nature,  having  or- 
ganized a  sub-committee  on  the  social 
hygiene  of  the  prisoner,  which  will  en- 
deavor to  create  on  the  part  of  prison 
officials  and  the  public  at  large  a  reali- 
zation of  the  urgent  need  of  the  study 
of  the  individual  prisoner,  mentally  an-l 
physically,  in  order  to  determine  the  ele- 
ments which  have  combined  to  cause 
his  failure  in  life  and  the  methods  which 
will  tend  towards  his  rehabilitation. 

This  committee  will  also  act  as  a 
clearing-house  to  afford  information  as 
to  the  most  approved  methods  of  carry- 
ing on  such  study  and  the  results  ob- 
tained therefrom.  We  have  been  for- 
tunate in  the  acceptance  \i\  James 
Bronson  Reynolds  of  the  chairmanship 
of  this  Social  Hygiene  Committee.  Mr. 
Reynolds  will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Rodman  as  vice-chairman :  while  the 
membership  of  the  committee  already 
includes  Katharine  B.  Davis.  New  York 
city  commissioner  of  correction ;  Dr. 
(iuibord  and  Miss  Robinson  of  the  Bed- 
ford laboratory :  Dr.  von  Kleinsmid  of 
the  Indiana  Reformatory:  Prof.  Ste- 
phenson  Smith  of  the  University  of 
Washington:  Dr.  Goddard  and  Dr. 
lohnstone  of  the  Vineland  Training 
School :  Frank  Moore  of  the  New  Jersey 
Reformatory  and  Dr.  Harriet  Noble,  of 
Brooklyn. 

The    initial    work    of   this    committee 


FRESH  AIR  HOMES 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  answer  to  my  ad- 
vertisement in  the  columns  of  THE  SUR- 
VEY on  June  13,  for  an  assistant  in  a 
fresh  air  home  for  children,  it  has  been 
of  great  interest  to  read  the  earnest  and 
enthusiastic  letters  from  over  twenty- 
five  young  women  from  the  North, 
South,  East  and  West.  Grasping  the 
feeling  of  the  day,  that  in  the  children 
lies  the  hope  of  the  good  results  of  the 
purity  movement  so  vital  in  the  pro- 
gressive mind,  these  young  women  are 
alive  to  the  fact  that  there  is  work  to 
do,  and  for  one  position  to  be  filled 
there  are  a  score  and  more  young 
women  who  have  to  await  further  op- 
portunity. 

Social  workers  are  anxious  to  get  the 
children  out  of  the  congested  city.  It 
has  been  found  a  hard  proposition  to 
move  families.  They  would  rather  hud- 
dle together,  six  or  seven  in  a  room, 
than  to  miss  the  clatter  and  lights  and 
excitement  of  the  pavements. 

It  seems  one  way  to  move  parts  of 
these  families,  at  least,  is  to  make  it 
possible  for  every  child  to  spend  a  few 
weeks  in  the  country  every  summer,  and 
little  by  little  fill  that  child  with  the 
joy  of  country  Jife  so  that  by  degrees 
he  will  influence  his  family,  or  part  of 
it.  to  share  the  life  permanently. 

The  great  trouble  with  the  fresh  air 
homes  today  is  they  are  not  large  or 
numerous  enough  to  give  extended  visits 
to  the  children.  One  or  two  weeks  is 
about  the  limit  to  a  limited  number. 

A  whole  summer  with  a  child  in  a 
garden  would  nine  times  out  of  ten  cre- 
ate in  that  child  a  love  for  the  beautiful 
in  nature,  a  love  for  his  own  body  and 
soul  created  in  the  image  of  God,  and 
a  desire  to  keep  them  clean  and  pure 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  for  the  gen- 
erations to  follow. 

RUTH   FULLER  FIELD. 
[The  Incarnation  Fresh  Air  and  Con- 
valescent Home] 

Lake  Mohegan.  N.  Y. 


CHILDREN'S  PLAYS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  What  is  needed  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  children's  play 
movement : 

A  higher  and  more  imaginative  stand- 
ard in  plays  throughout  the  country. 

Greater  care  and  knowledge  used  in 
play  production  as  regards  simple  scen- 
ery, costumes  and  properties. 

\  wider  use  of  the  school  auditorium 
as  a  benefit  to  the  community. 

The  use  of  plays  in  country  schools 
as  related  not  only  to  the  school,  but 
to  the  life  of  the  community. 

The  utilization  of  material  at  hand, 
such  as  open-air  plays  on  the  common 
or  village  green  instead  of  in  a  stuffy 
schoolroom.  The  use  of  unoccupied 
barns  for  children's  community  theaters 
in  summer,  of  the  town  hall  for  the 
same  purpose  in  winter. 

A  greater  interchange  between  public 
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school,  social  settlement,  church  guild 
and  social  center.  In  the  children's 
play  movement  there  is  already  discern- 
able  a  certain  waste  of  effort  and  of  art. 
A  children's  play  is  made  to  serve  one 
purpose  when  it  ought  to  serve  ten. 
Usually  a  play  is  given  cnce  or  twice 
in  a  settlement  or  school,  and  there  is 
an  end  of  it. 

What  could  be  done  is  this:  the  play 
might  be  given  in  the  school  before  an 
audience  of  children,  then  before  an 
audience  of  fathers  and  mothers.  Then 
it  might  be  taken  to  the  nearest  settle- 
ment and  repeated  there,  to  the  nearest 
church  guild  and  repeated  there.  What 
about  other  places  to  which  it  might  be 
giving  joy  ?  What  about  homes  for  the 
aged  ?  What  about  orphan  asylums  ? 
Children's  wards  in  hospitals?  What 
about  utilizing  a  hall  in  or  near  a  fac- 
tory ?  The  play  movement  is  doing  a 
great  deal,  but  not  half  what  it  might. 
The  children  in  district  X,  to  the  settle- 
ment in  district  X,  and  to  the  school  in 
district  X.  Why  not  interchange  with 
their  plays? 

The  social  settlements  of  Boston  in- 
terchange plays  and  players  with  splen- 
did re-suits.  All  the  thought  and  effort 
that  goes  to  the  directing  of  a  play 
might  be  made  to  serve  a  number  of 
communities  instead  of  one,  and  much 
social  waste  could  be  avoided.  Inter- 
change in  the  large  cities  would  do  a 
great  deal  towards  drawing  the  vast 
conglomerate  mass  together. 

It  is  a  pity  that  a  simple  outdoor 
stage,  such  as  is  used  in  Palermo  and 
other  Italian  cities,  could  not  be  utilized 
in  tenement  districts.  It  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  floats  that  were  used  in 
mediaeval  miracle  plays  and  pageants, 
only  it  is  smaller,  and  has  two  screens 
for  wings.  This  stage  could  be  set  up 
in  a  city  street  and  plays  could  thus 
be  acted  out  of  doors. 

CONSTANCE  D'ARCY  MACKAY. 

Shirley  Center,  Mass. 


wall.     This  bill   is  to  take  effect  Octo- 
ber 1. 


SAID  OF  THE  SURVEY 

To  THE  EDITOR:  THE  SURVEY  has 
been  my  companion  ever  since  I  became 
aware  of  its  existence,  and  have  learned 
from  it  much  more  than  from  a  good 
many  college  text  books  on  political 
economy  and  sociology. 

ELIAS  POWELL. 

Madison,   Wis. 


JOTTINGS 

The  Chicago  Hebrew  Institute  recent- 
ly opened  the  first  penny-a-glass  milk 
station  in  Chicago.  It  not  only  sells 
pasteurized  milk  but  goes  the  Straus  milk 
depots  in  New  York  one  better  by  a 
package  of  six  crackers  for  a  second 
penny. 


Thanks  to  the  Women's  Municipal 
League  of  Boston,  the  Legislature  has 
passed  and  the  governor  signed  a  bill 
providing  that  no  basement  or  cellar 
room  shall  be  occupied  for  living  pur- 
poses unless  it  is  at  least  9>l/2  feet  high 
in  every  part,  has  at  least  one  window 
on  open  space,  that  the  floor  and  walls 
are  damp-proof,  and  that  it  is  at  least  60 
per  cent  above  the  level  of  the  highest 
ground  within  fifteen  feet  of  the  outside 


The  temporary  committee  of  women 
organized  to  secure  representation  in  the 
New  York  state  constitutional  convention 
has  nominated  four  social  workers :  Lil- 
lian D.  Wald,  of  the  Nurses'  Settlement; 
Katharine  B.  Davis,  New  York  city  com- 
missioner of  correction;  Josephine  Gold- 
mark,  of  the  National  Consumers' 
League ;  and  Frances  A.  Kellor,  of  the 
North  American  Civic  League  for  Im- 
migrants. 


INDUSTRY 

[Continued  from  page  502.] 

the  early  threats  of  impeachment.  With 
Francis  Cullen,  a  Watertown  lawyer,  he 
controls  the  Cullen-Fitzgibbons  faction 
in  the  Democratic  organization  of 
Oswego  and  Jefferson  counties. 

Deputy  Workmen's  Compensation 
Commission.  Cyrus  W .  Phillips,  Roches- 
ter. Appointed  by  the  commission,  sal- 
ary $4,000. 

Republican  assemblyman  from  Monroe 
county.  Has  made  a  study  of  compen- 
sation legislation  and  introduced  many 
bills  improving  the  employers'  liability 
act.  Member  Employers'  Liability  Com- 
mission appointed  by  Governor  Hughes, 
1909.  Member  New  York  State  Factory 
Investigating  Commission,  1911.  Chair- 
man National  Civic  Federation's  joint 
commission  on  the  operation  of  state 
workmen's  compensation  laws.  In 
1913  a  member  of  the  Joint  Judiciary 
.  Committee  which  exonerated  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Cohalan  from  charges  of 
bribery  preferred  against  him  by  his 
former  business  associate,  John  Conolly, 
though  the  charges  had  been  confirmed 
by  a  report  of  the  grievance  committee 
cf  the  Bar  Association.  For  six  months 
chairman  Assembly  judiciary  committee, 
1914. 

Deputy  Commissioner  Workmen's 
Compensation  Commission.  George  W. 
Batten,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  Appointed  by 
the  commission,  salary  $4,000. 

Deputy  state  treasurer  1911-1913  un- 
der John  J.  Kennedy  who  committed 
suicide  when  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  grand  jury  as  a  witness  in  the  high- 
ways' graft  investigation.  At  the  joint 
legislative  session  called  to  elect  a  new 
state  treasurer  it  is  reported  that  the 
Democrats  offered  to  supply  enough 
votes  to  the  Progressives  to  elect  Homer 
Call  (Progressive),  provided  the  Pro- 
gressives would  agree  to  retain  George 
Batten.  Call  admitted  he  would  not  dis- 
charge any  Democrats  under  him  unless 
convinced  they  were  incompetent.  Lat- 
er, on  account  of  public  protest,  an  ulti- 
matum from  a  Progressive  conference 
in  New  York  was  sent  to  Call  that  he 
get  rid  of  Batten.  A  chronic  office 
holder.  Boss  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  Niagara  county..  Oldest  member 
Democratic  State  Committee.  Charged 
with  working  for  Hearst  in  1906,  for 
Murphy  in  1908  and  against  the  Hughes 
anti-public-betting  and  racetrack  bills. 
In  1909  made  an  appraiser  on  the  Cats- 
kill  Aqueduct  Commission  at  $50  a  day. 
In  connection  with  this  the  New  York 


World,  December  18,  1909,  states: 
"George  W.  Batten  a  Democratic  state 
c  mimitteeman,  who  is  on  the  commis- 
sion, by  the  grace,  it  is  believed  of 
'Fingy'  Connors,  put  in  a  bill  of  $580 
expenses  with  his  last  report.  Every 
time  Mr.  Batten  attends  a  meeting  he 
has  to  travel  from  Lockport  and  usually 
a  whole  day  ($50)  is  spend  making  the 
trip." 

Deputy  Commissioner  Workmen's 
Compensation  Commission.  Lester 
Fisher,  Rochester.  Appointed  by  the 
commission,  salary  $4,000. 

For  23  years  connected  with  the  East- 
man Kodak  Company.  Head  of  the  bill- 
ing department. 

Deputy  Commissioner  Workmen's 
Compensation  Commission.  Edwin  L. 
Storms,  Dobbs  Ferry.  Appointed  by  the 
commission,  salary  $4,000. 

Candidate  for  Senator  in  Westchester 
county  against  J.  Mayhew  Wainwright, 
1910,  on  Independence  League  (Hearst) 
ticket.  The  New  York  Evening  Post, 
November  4,  1910,  describes  him  as  fol- 
lows: "Real  estate  appraiser,  high  school 
education,  an  independent  in  politics, 
commissioner  of  public  works  in  Dobbs 
Ferry  for  two  years,  active  in  the  labor 
movement,  advocates  electric  lights  on 
all  state  roads  in  the  county  at  state's 
expense,  money  to  be  taken  from  auto 
tax  fund.  Thoroughly  unfit  candidate." 
The  New  York  American  (Hearst) 
states:  "A  splendid  type  of  independent 
politician.  Made  good  as  commissioner 
of  public  works."  Secretary  of  the 
Laborist  Protective  Union,  Dobbs  Ferry. 
In  the  real  estate  and  auctioneering 
business. 

Deputy  Commissioner  Workmen's 
Compensation  Commission.  Thomas 
Fitzgerald,  Albany.  Appointed  by  the 
commission,  salary  $4,000. 

Chairman  legislative  committee  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Labor  and 
labor  union  lobbyist  at  Albany.  Presi- 
dent State  Council  Allied  Printing 
Trades. 

Secretary  State  Insurance  Fund.  F. 
Spencer  Baldwin.  Appointed  by  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Commission, 
salary  $6,000. 

Dean  of  Boston  College  of  Business 
Administration,  professor  of  political 
economy  at  Boston  University,  chair- 
man of  the  Boston  City  Statistical  De- 
partment and  secretary  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Old  Age  Pension  Committee. 
Selected  on  merit  from  150  applicants. 

Chief  Actuary.  Joseph  H.  Woodward. 
Appointed  by  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Commission,  salary  $6,000. 

In  the  State  Insurance  Department 
since  1908.  A  graduate  of  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  1893.  Member  of  the 
council  of  the  Actuarial  Society  of  New 
York. 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Claims.  Daniel 
Goulden,  New  York  city.  Appointed  by 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Commis- 
sion, salary  $4,000. 

Murphy  Democrat  who  led  a  primary 
fight  against  Ross  Williams,  anti- 
Murphy  leader  of  the  17th  Assembly 
district  in  Manhattan. 


The  American  Red  Cross  at  the  Front 


Through  Routes  for  Chicago's 
Steam  Railroads 

"Tom  Brown"  at  Auburn 

* 

Liability-at-Sea 


Pike  lOConts 
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The  GIST  of  IT— 

years  of  effective  work  follow- 
ing earthquake,  fire  and  flood,  the 
American  Red  Cross  is  called  upon  for  war 
service.  Mr.  deForest,  vice  president,  is  in 
charge  at  London.  Mr.  Bicknell,  national 
director,  is  crossing.  Miss  Boardman  is 
holding  the  fort  at  Washington.  Funds  are 
wanted.  A  relief  ship  and  the  gruesome 
paraphernalia  of  field  surgery  will  be  sent. 
Page  515. 

TAMES  JENKIXS,  first  of  many  traveling 
-  social  workers  to  reach  home,  witnessed 
an  anti-war  demonstration  in  Paris  and  saw 
some  clever  police  work  in  handling  a  mob 
without  clubs.  Page  518. 

\\fHILE  Mrs.  Wilson  lay  dying  the  Senate 
rushed  through  an  alley  bill — but  a 
makeshift  bill  and  not  the  constructive 
measure  the  President's  wife  had  worked 
so  hard  for.  But  alley  legislation  has  been 
measurably  set  forward  by  her  activity. 
Page  515. 

[pCTOR  HART  finds  Thomas  Mott  Os- 
borne's  book  based  on  a  week  of  vol- 
untary servitude  at  Auburn  Prison  "a  re- 
markable study  of  the  mind  of  the  convict " 
Page  528. 

QIVEN  through  routes,  Chicago's  steam 
railroads  could  tremendously  increase 
and  simplify  the  city's  travel.  The  big  La 
Salle  street  terminal,  seen  in  perspective  in 
the  City  Club's  report,  is  a  monstrous  de- 
velopment of  the  village  hitching  rail.  Page 
519. 

pRESH   fish   is   to  be  sold   retail   as   well 
as  wholesale  at  the  Washington  munici- 
pal market — a  sturdy  blow  at  the  high  cost 
of  living.     Page  520. 

gEATTLE    reports    its    municipal    lighting 
plant  a  great  success.     Page  521. 

'J'HE   Greenwich* village   section   of   New 
York   is  figuring  on    how    to    squeeze 
24,000    children    on    16,000   square    feet    of 
playground.    Page  521. 

missionaries,  schools  and  a 
growing  number  of  native  physicians 
trained  in  western  ways  are  gradually  work- 
ing out  the  health  problems  of  China.  After 
Siamese  doctors  have  banished  the  native 
practice  of  sleeping  on  a  package  of  "medi- 
cine" for  gunshot  wounds,  perhaps  they 
will  prescribe  for  the  Americans  who  carry 
a  rabbit's  foot  or  wear  a  lead  ring  for  rheu- 
matism Page  535. 

E  "sick  club"  of  a  mining  town  in 
Washington  promises  to  be  the  fore- 
runner of  a  movement  similar  to  that  of 
the  English  Friendly  Societies.  Page  526. 

(CONGRESSMAN    BRYAN    campaigning 
for  a  federal  liability  law  on  the  high 
seas.     Page  522. 

BURNING  on  the  fire  hose  and  cracking 
heads  will  neither  cure  unemployment 
nor  permanently  muster  out-  the  unruly 
"armies"  of  the  unemployed,  argues  the 
secretary  of  the  Church  Federation  of 
Sacramento.  Sacramento  has  tried  it  and 
ought  to  know.  Page  523. 
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MRS.     WILSON'S     DEATH     AND 
WASHINGTON'S  ALLEYS 

Ox  THE  DAY  of  Mrs.  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  death,  August  6,  the  news 
dispatches  carried  the  story  of  how  the 
United  States  Senate  had  passed  a  bill 
to  abolish  alley  slums  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  how  the  District  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  had 
met  in  the  morning  and  voted  favorably 
on  a  similar  bill,  all  of  this  action  in  one 
day  coming  as  the  result  of  the  inti 
of  the  President's  dying  wife  in  much 
needed  alley  legislation. 

Thes«  stories  read  well  the  day  they 
were  printed,  but  the  sad  thing  to  relate 
is  that  the  Senate  did  not  pass  the  com- 
prehensive bill  which  Mrs.  Wilson  and 
the  President,  the  Board  of  District 
Commissioners  and  social  workers  of  the 
Washington  approved,  but  rushed 
through  a  makeshift. 

The  House  committee  voted  favorably 
on  the  piece  of  constructive  alley  legis- 
lation which  had  the  President's  and  the 
commissioners'  approval,  but  when  this 
bill  may  be  acted  on  in  the  House  is  a 
big  question.  Mrv  Wilson's  dying 
wishes  that  Congress  pass  the  alley  law 
has  made  an  impression  on  members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  however,  and 
there  are  now  good  chances  for  the  en- 
actment of  effective  legislation  at  next 
winter's  session. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  Wednes- 
day and  early  in  the  morning  of 
Thursday,  August  5  and  6.  Mrs.  Wil- 
son, during  periods  of  consciousness, 
asked  the  President  and  her  daughters, 
who  were  at  her  side,  time  and  time 
again  about  the  status  of  the  alley  bill. 

The  President  asked  Secretary  Tumul- 
ty early  Thursday  morning  to  get  as 
much  information  as  possible  about  the 
bill  and  to  learn  what  could  be  done  to 
expedite  action.  Secretary  Tumulty 
talked  with  Secretary  Bryan  and  Oliver 
Vewman,  president  of  the  Board  of 
net  Commissioners,  and  the  two  im- 
mediately got  into  communication  with 
leaders  of  the  district  committees  in 
both  houses  of  Congress. 

The  Senate  committee  had  considered 
the  comprehensive  measure  looking  to 
wiping  out  alleys  in  Washington  within 
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the  next  ten  years  and  tfce  creation  of 
minor  streets,  but  Senator  Jones,  of 
Washington,  expressed  oAosition  to  this 
bill  privately  and  it  appeared  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  JJtjuick  action 
on  it.  The  Senate  the«  took  up  the 
makeshift  which  arbitrarily  puts  an  end 
to  the  use  of  alley  slums  without  provid- 
ing for  the  acquirement  of  property  and 
cutting  of  minor  streets  to  take  the  place 
of  the  alleys. 

The  House  District  CorAittee  met  on 
a  hurry  call  from  Chairman  Ben  John- 
of  Kentucky,  and  voted  favorably 
on  the  comprehensive  nu-as»re  approved 
by  the  President  and  the  commissioners 
and  which  eliminates  alley  inhabitation 
in  Washington  at  the  rate  of  one-tenth 
a  year  for  ten  years,  providing  either 
f»r  a  promulgation  against  the  use  of 
alley  property  or  for  the  acquirement  of 
the  land  !>y  condemnation  proceedings 
when  it  is  desirable  to  establish  minor 
streets. 

It  is  expected  that  action  on  the  last 
named  measure  will  come  during  the 
next  session,  and  that  the  merest  stim- 
ulated by  Mrs.  Wilson's  work  will  result 
soon  in  wiping  out  the  National  Capi- 
tal's alley  slums. 


Carter  in  New  York  Evening  Sun 


ANOTHER    TRIPLE    ALLIANCE 


TH1  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  AT 
THE  FRONT 

WHILE  THE  GERMANS  were  mak- 
ing their;  first  attacks  on  Liege  and  be- 
fore fighting  in  Alsace  had  yet  begun, 
Krnest  P.  Bicknell,  national  director  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  accompanied  by 
hi*,  assistant,  Lewis  E.  Stein,  left  for 
Kurope  to-  assume  personal  charge  of 
Red  Cross  war  relief. 

Meanwhile  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  of 
New  York,  vice-president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  who  was  abroad  when 
war  broke  out,  opened  relief  headquar- 
ters in  London,  pending  Mr.  Bicknell's 
arrival.  The  plans  of  the  latter  were 
not  matured  at  the  time  he  left  America. 

Karly  in  the  hostilities,  even  before 
England  had  announced  her  stand,  it 
was  decided  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
International  and  War  Relief  Boards  of 
the  Red  Cross  in  Washington  to  charter 
a  vessel  and  send  hospital  units  in 
charge  of  men  of  army  and  navy  med- 
ical experience  to  augment  the  foreign 
Red  Cross  and  army  and  navy  relief 
corps. 

The  vessel  will  fly  the  Red  Cross 
flag.  In  addition  to  hospital  supplies, 
it  will  carry  doctors  and  nurses  to  each 
country  involved  in  war.  Under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  treaties  of  Geneva  and 
The  Hague,  it  can  enter  any  harbor  for 
the  discharge  of  its  duty. 

Haste  was  later  imparted  to  this  plan 
by  the  receipt  from  Ambassador  Her- 
rick,  at  Paris,  of  an  urgent  request  for 
hospital  supplies  for  sick  and  wounded 
French  soldiers.  The  request  called  for 
150.000  kilos  of  absorbent  cotton,  150,- 
000  kilos  of  ordinary  cotton,  150,000 
meters  of  soft  gauze  for  dressings,  50,- 
000  meters  of  starched  gauze  for  plaster 
splints,  and  a  large  quantity  of  thin  box 
wood  for  splints. 

Mabel  T.  Boardman,  chairman  of  the 
Red  Cross  National  Relief  Board,  cabled 
Ambassador  Herrick  that  surgical  sup- 
plies would  be  sent  on  the  Red  Cross 
ship,  but  that  the  full  amount  asked  by 
him,  requiring  over  100,000  cubic  feet  of 
space,  could  not  be  provided  at  once  be- 
cause of  other  shipments  and  the  neces- 
sity of  carrying  a  large  quantity  of 
coal. 
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The  ship  will  be  taken  charge  of  by 
Rear  Admiral  Aaron  Ward,  U.  S.  N., 
retired,  who  will  meet  it  in  London. 

Simultaneously  with  the  decision  t<> 
charter  a  ship,  an  appeal  for  funds  was 
issued  in  this  country.  The  appeal  was 
addressed  "to  all  of  our  people;  to  the 
governors  of  states,  as  presidents  of  the 
Red  Cross  state  boards ;  to  the  Red  Cross 
chapters;  to  mayors  of  cities;  to  cham- 
bers of  commerce;  to  boards  of  trade; 
and  to  all  associations  and  individuals. 
Contributions  may  be  designated  by  the 
donors,  if  they  so  desire,  for  the  aid  of 
any  special  country,  and  will  be  used  for 
the  country  designated;  but  assistance 
will  be  given  to  all,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  the  Red  Cross  represented  by  its 
motto,  'Neutrality — Humanity.'  " 

A  week  after  this  appeal  was  issued 
the  New  York  branch  of  the  Red  Cross 
had  received  $20,000.  A  statement  is- 
sued from  the  Washington  headquarters 
said  : 

"Reports  from  various  sections  of  the 
country  continue  to  indicate  an  active 
interest  on  the  part  of  Americans  of 
every  lineage  in  the  campaign  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  for  funds  with 
which  to  finance  the  European  relief 
project.  Entertainments  of  various 
kinds  and  other  means  of  raising  money 
are  being  arranged  at  many  places  and 
in  all  sections.  Some  weeks  may  elapse 
before  a  substantial  amount  of  these 
contributions  reaches  headquarters,  but 
the  campaign  for  funds  is  well  started 
and  is  expected  to  result  very  satisfac- 
torily." 

On  August  11  a  cable  message  from 
Berne,  by  way  of  Rome,  was  received  in 
New  York  stating  that  the  Federal 
Council  of  Switzerland  had  proposed  a 
guarantee  of  neutrality  and  had  offered 
to  convert  the  whole  of  Switzerland  into 
a  colossal  Red  Cross  hospital  camp  for 
the  reception  of  the  wounded,  irrespec- 
tive of  nationality. 

Meanwhile  Americans  were  manifest- 
ing interest  in  the  nature  and  scope  of 
Red  Cross  organizations  in  the  coun- 
tries at  war.  Lieutenant  Baudoux,  of 
the  Belgian  infantry,  who  reached  New 
York  August  11  from  Antwerp,  and 
prepared  to  return  immediately  to  take 
part  in  the  war,  informed  a  representa- 
tive of  THE  SURVEY  that  in  his  country 
the  Red  Cross  is  a  civilian  organization 
and  is  not  allowed  to  operate  at  the 
front.  Regular  military  surgeons  alone 
are  permitted  to  care  for  the  wounded 
along  the  line  of  battle.  The  Red  Cross 
is  allowed,  however,  to  station  itself  at 
the  rear  and  dress  the  wounds  of  those 
brought  to  it. 

Neither  is  the  Red  Cross  in  Belgium, 
said  Lieutenant  Baudoux,  organized  to 
administer  relief  to  the  families  of 
wounded  soldiers  or  of  reservists  called 
to  war.  These  are  compelled  to  look 
for  help  to  other  philanthropic  agencies 
or  to  the  voluntary  beneficence  of  neigh- 
bors. 


PLANNING  RURAL  PROGRESS  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 

WHEN  PRESIDENT  BUTTERFIELD 
asked  at  the  Country  Life  Conference 
at  Amherst,  Mass.,  the  other  day: 
"How  many  towns  study  themselves; 
make  plans  for  improvement,  carry  out 
those  plans?"  he  indicated  the  purpose 
of  the  conference. 

To  make  the  Agricultural  College  and 
other  agencies  competent  aids  in  rural 
betterment  was  the  purpose  of  the  con- 
ference. The  college  has  come  to  feel 
that  greater  productivity  of  the  soil  is 
not  as  important  as  better  organization 
of  the  farmer's  business,  and  that  the 
farmer's  business  is  much  less  import- 
ant than  the  farmer's  home.  Formerly 
the  farmer  was  told  that  because  of  his 
partnership  with  the  soil  he  was  inde- 
pendent and  could  flock  by  himself  in 
splendid  isolation.  In  the  inevitable  re- 
action he  has  come  to  feel  that,  even 
more  than  his  city  brother,  his  future 
depends  upon  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  but  one  of  a  community. 

Not  only  the  individual  farmer,  but 
rural  institutions  have  come  to  realize 
that  no  institution  is  worth  while  un- 
less it  serves  the  community.  Husking 
bees,  barn-raisings,  quiltings,  spelling 
matches,  singing  classes,  lyceums,  lodges, 
granges,  churches — all  have  come  into 
the  same  classification  of  servants  to 
the  common  good.  President  Butterfield 
warned  the  various  agencies  represented 
at  the  conference  that  unless  they  made 
the  community  interest  greater  than  their 
interest,  unless  they  made  the  community 
service  of  greater  importance  than  their 
own  service,  they  had  no  warrant  to  live 
and  would  inevitably  die. 

The  conference  divided  itself  into  sec- 
tions for  the  study  of  the  rural  church, 
rural  sanitation,  rural  education,  library 
work,  civic  betterment  of  the  country- 
side, and  kindred  topics. 

Reports  of  actual  work  accomplished 
in  many  rural  communities  were  of  prime 
interest.  For  instance,  the  Rev.  How- 
ard F.  Legg  told  how  the  country  church 
at  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  had  become  a 
community  church,  and  told  of  the  com- 
munity Fourth  of  July  and  the  com- 
munity Christmas  when  every  one  of  the 
582  persons  in  Wilbraham  received  a 
present  from  the  Christmas  tree.  One 
saw  a  sign  that  now  is  the  Kingdom  of 
our  Lord  becoming  the  Kingdom  of  this 
earth,  as  far  as  Wilbraham  is  concerned. 
He  told  of  scores  of  upright,  self-re- 
specting and  respected  citizens  of  Wil- 
braham who  had  eagerly  come  into  the 
church  when  it  became  the  servant  of 
the  community. 

The  librarian  of  the  little  country  lib- 
rary in  Brimfield  told  how  her  library 
stood  in  an  apple  orchard,  with  its  read- 
ing room  dominated  by  the  open  fire, 
and  where  whispers  were  tabooed  be- 
cause one  could  talk  really  out  loud  if 
he  wanted  to.  That  same  library  is 
the  meeting  place  for  the  poultry  club. 


Mabel  T.  Boardman  of  Washington  told 
of  the  work  of  the  rural  nurses  of  the 
Red  Cross  and  every  day  Ernst  Her- 
mann, director  of  the  Xewton  Play- 
ground Commission,  showed  what  can 
really  be  done  in  healthful  play  and  what 
possibilities  there  are  in  organizing  the 
experience  of  individuals  into  real  com- 
munity joy. 

Every  variety  of  rural  community 
was  represented.  Most  of  the  difficulties 
— and  they  were  as  many  as  there  were  , 
communities — were  catalogued  and  tab- 
bed. The  principal  advantages  of  the 
community  church,  the  motion  picture 
entertainment  and  the  open  forum,  as 
devices  for  bringing  the  community  to- 
gether were  recognized  and  discussed. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  result  of  all  was 
the  determination  taken  as  the  text  of 
the  conference  that  not  only  the  indi- 
vidual but  the  institution  must  subordi- 
nate itself  to  the  service  of  the  com- 
munity. 

TEN    BILLS    READY    FOR    THE 
MISSOURI  LEGISLATURE 

ALREADY  MISSOURI  is  fairly 
alive  with  legislative  proposals  for  the 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  which 
meets  in  January.  Never  in  the  history 
of  the  state  has  so  much  social  and  in- 
dustrial legislation  been  proposed  in  the 
form  of  definite  bills.  Three  legislative 
commissions  are  at  work — one  on  a 
workmen's  compensation  act,  another  on 
the  minimum  wage,  and  a  third  on  the 
abolition  of  convict  labor.  A  governor's 
commission  is  actively  at  work  through- 
out the  state  on  a  complete  revision  of 
the  court  system  and  legal  procedure. 

The  State  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction,  which  has  been  responsible 
for  a  large  amount  of  social  legislation 
the  last  five  years,  and  which  has  re- 
tained a  lobbyist  at  Jefferson  City  dur- 
ing the  last  three  sessions  of  the  Legis- 
lature, has  ready  a  complete  program  of 
ten  legislative  bills  relating  chiefly  to  the 
administration  of  state  institutions  and 
the  protection  of  children. 

The  movement  for  placing  the  state 
factory  inspector's  office  on  a  salary  basis 
and  extending  it  to  all  counties  in  the 
state,  which  has  failed  in  the  last  two 
legislatures,  is  now  being  pushed  by  a 
considerable  array  of  forces,  including 
the  State  Federation  of  Labor.  It  seems 
even  probable  that  a  more  sweeping  act 
will  be  presented,  creating  an  industrial 
relations  commission  to  group  in  one 
department  all  the  activities  in  the  state 
relating  to  industry. 

Saint  Louis  organizations  are  particu- 
larly busy  in  lining  up  at  an  early  date 
all  their  legislative  proposals  in  the  so- 
cial and  industrial  field,  in  order  to  fa- 
miliarize candidates  for  the  Legislature 
with  their  work  before  the  November 
election.  This  is  being  done  through 
the  Conference  of  Federation,  a  clearing 
house  which  reaches  over  200  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  city. 
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N  ANTI-WAR  DEMONSTRATION  IN  PARIS  AS  SEEN  BY 
A  BROOKLYN  SOCIAL  WORKER 

whole  section  of  the  city  had  been  put 
under  practical  martial  law.  The  ordi- 
nary police  could  do  nothing.  We  came 
just  in  time  to  see  the  Guard  de  Paris, 
which  corresponds  roughly  to  the  state 
constabulary  in  Pennsylvania,  sweep 
down  the  street  and  drive  the  crowd 
back.  They  rode  four,  six  and  eight 
abreast,  and  simply  pushed  the  people 
aside.  This  is  a  regular  measure  to 
avert  trouble  at  times  of  excited  demon- 
stration. Another,  which  was  taken  that 
night,  is  to  prohibit  the  cafes  from  serv- 
ing food  and  drink  on  the  sidewalks. 

"Eight  hundred  people  were  arrested 
that  night,  some  for  fighting,  some  for 
excessive  anti-war  talk.  Yet  I  never  saw 
a  crowd  better  handled.  No  one,  so  far 
as  I  could  see,  was  hurt.  Paris  police 
carry  no  clubs,  and  though  they  have 
guns  they  use  them  only  in  dire  cases. 
On  this  ocasion  they  simply  pushed,  and 
if  anyone  pushed  back  he  was  arrested. 

"This  was  the  only  anti-war  demon- 
stration I  saw,  though  the  papers  re- 
ported them  all  over  Europe.  I  was  told 
that  Socialists  of  other  countries  were 
extremely  disappointed  at  what  was  felt 
to  be  the  failure  of  German  Socialists 
to  take  an  active  stand  against  war. 

"Two  days  later,  July  23,  paper  money 
had  become  useless,  except  in  the  pay- 
ment of  bills  already  incurred.  Americans 
couldn't  cash  checks.  Signs  were  hung 
up  in  all  cafes :  'If  you  haven't  silver  or 
gold,  we  prefer  that  you  shouldn't  buy 
here.'  I  found  that  many  merchants 
would  rather  take  my  calling  card  than 
a  hundred-franc  note. 

"July  29  I  went  by  train  from  Paris 
to  Brussels.  The  uncertainty  of  travel- 
ing was  shown  by  an  experience  I  had  on 
arriving  at  Brussels.  The  night  clerk  at 
my  hotel  gave  me  Belgian  paper  money 
for  an  American  Express  Company 
check.  Next  morning  the  day  clerk  re- 


JAMES  JENKINS,  Jr.,  superinten- 
dent of  the  Department  of  Social  Bet- 
terment of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities,  who  sailed  for  England  July 
3,  returned  to  New  York  August  11 
after  witnessing  many  of  the  preliminary 
preparations  for  war  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium and  seeing  one  violent  anti-war 
demonstration  on  the  part  of  Socialists 
and  workingmen  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Jenkins,  who  left  with  a  party  of 
social  workers  to  attend  the  Interna- 
tional Garden  City  and  Town  Planning 
Conference  in  England,  returned  on  the 
Kroonland,  of  the  Red  Star _  Line,  having 
sailed  from  Antwerp  on  August  1. 

On  her  way  to  Dover  the  Kroonland 
sailed  through  the  English  fleet,  then  at 
anchor  in  the  English  channel,  and  later 
sighted  a  German  cruiser  in  mid-ocean. 

"When  I  reached  Paris  July  18,"  said 
Mr.  Jenkins,  "there  was  only  a  vague  ap- 
prehension of  a  general  European  war. 
Paris  was  in  gala  dress  and  the  cafes 
and  places  of  amusement  were  still 
awhirl  with  undiminished,  though  ex- 
cited, crowds. 

"In  three  days  a  marked  change  oc- 
curred. Tuesday  night,  July  21,  as  I 
was  returning  to  my  rooms,  I  met  a 
Viennese  acquaintance  who  had  served 
in  the  Austrian  army.  He  asked  me  if 
I  didn't  want  to  see  a  demonstration 
against  war,  adding  that  he  would  show 
me  a  'typical  Paris  mob.' 

"The  demonstration  was  taking  place, 
where  so  many  demonstrations  take 
place,  in  front  of  the  office  of  Le  Matin. 
Thousands  of  Frenchmen  were  surging 
back  and  forth  on  the  street  and  side- 
walks. Before  I  arrived  M.  Juarez,  who 
was  later  assassinated,  and  other  Social- 
ists had  made  speeches. 

"The  crowd  was  so  violent  that  that 
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fused  to  change  one  of  the  paper  bills 
which  the  night  clerk  had  given  me. 
There  was  a  run  on  one  of  the  banks 
that  morning. 

"Friday,  July  31,  I  took  a  train  from 
Brussels  for  Antwerp.  Trains  were  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  government  and  were 
guarded  by  police.  At  every  station  we 
witnessed  the  most  pathetic  scenes  of 
leave-taking. 

"Friday  night  I  found  the  cafes  and 
amusement  places  in  Antwerp  closed. 
There  were  rumors  that  the  boat  would 
not  sail  the  next  morning. 

"In  Antwerp  I  met  some  of  the  Chi- 
cago aldermen  and  others  who  had  come 
to  study  terminal  facilities  in  Europe. 
They  had  just  landed  from  England  and 
asked  me  what  to  do.  I  told  them  to  re- 
turn to  England  or  to  go  home.  I  did 
not  believe  they  could  carry  on  their  in- 
vestigations on  the  continent  just  then. 

"But  one  of  their  number  made  a 
spread-eagle  speech,  in  which  he  painted 
the  ridicule  that  American  papers  would 
heap  on  them  if  they  were  turned  back 
at  the  outset  of  their  trip  by  the  prospect 
of  'a  little  European  war.'  I  believe  they 
decided  to  stick  to  it. 

"Many  passengers  on  our  boat  had 
originally  engaged  passage  on  other 
steamers.  One  couple  who  had  engaged 
a  $1,200  suite  on  the  Imperator  were  glad 
to  get  in  the  sub-cellar  on  the  Kroonlattd. 

"The  impression  I  received  in  France, 
and  this  was  strengthened  by  conversa- 
tions with  Americans  who  had  long 
lived  there  and  with  French  people  them- 
selves, was  that  the  French  working 
people  have  been  heartily  opposed  to 
war  all  along.  Now  that  it  has  come, 
on  one  doubts,  however,  that  they  will 
support  the  war  to  the  limit. 

"Everywhere  there  is  admiration  for 
the  wonderful  organization  of  the  Ger- 
man soldiers.  B:ut  one  hears  many  stor- 
ies pointed  with  unfavorable  criticism  of 
the  slowness  and  red  tape  resulting  from 
this  organization.  My  Viennese  friend, 
who  had  served  in  the  Austrian  army, 
pointed  out  some  French  soldiers  in  their 
baggy  uniforms,  and  said:  'The  sloppy 
appearance  of  those  troops  goes  against 
my  grain  horribly,  but  somehow  I  can't 
get  away  from  the  feeling  that  they  can 
fight  like  hell.'  " 

Mr.  Jenkins  brought  with  him  an 
English  daily  paper  of  July  31,  contain- 
ing a  story  the  headlines  of  which  ran 
thus:  "How  to  Earn  £17  a  Week:  Join 
The  Royal  Naval  Air  Service:  New 
Chance  For  Youths :  Applications  Pour- 
ing In  At  The  Rate  of  50  a  Day."  Is- 
sued before  England  was  at  war  and 
therefore  having  no  bearing  on  the 
present  conflict,  it  yet  shows,  he  said,  the 
sort  of  recruiting  campaign  that  is  con- 
stantly going  on  in  the  Old  World. 

When  Mr.  Jenkins  left  Antwerp,  Law- 
rence Veiller,  director  of  the  National 
Housing  Association,  was  in  Switzer- 
land. Thomas  J.  Riley,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Chari- 
ties, with  Mrs.  Riley,  was  in  Switzer- 
land also,  and  Madge  D.  Headley,  secre- 
tary of  the  Tenement  House  Committee 
of  the  New  York  Charity  Organization 
Society,  was  in  Paris. 
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THE  PRESENT  writer 
first  saw  Chicago  in  1881,  he  found  the 
passenger  terminal  situation  of  the  rail- 
ways the  worst  of  any  great  city  in  the 
world.  In  Boston  of  that  day,  it  was 
certainly  bad  enough.  Yet  both  in 
Chicago  and  Boston  the  steam  lines  then 
had  nearly  all  the  suburban  transporta- 
tion. 

Street  railway  electrification  reversed 
the  situation.  It  tremendously  developed 
suburban  growth  and  its  inroads  made 
the  local  traffic  of  the  steam  lines  so  un- 
profitable that  they  would  gladly,  if  they 
could,  have  discontinued  it  altogether. 

In  both  cities,  however,  the  steam 
lines  still  have  immense  possibilities  in 
the  way  of  local  traffic  and  they  might 
easily  develop  a  service  that  no  other 
form  of  transit  could  rival. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Metropolitan  Im- 
provements Commission  of  Boston  re- 
ported a  plan  for  accomplishing  this  end. 
The  problem,  though  vastly  expensive, 
had  been  made  relatively  simple  by  the 
railway  concentration  of  traffic  in  two 
great  union  stations.  The  solution  was 
a  crosstown  tunnel  between  the  two  sta- 
tions and  the  electrification  of  the  steam 
lines.  This  would  have  created  an  un- 
rivalled swift-transit  metropolitan  ser- 
vice, bringing  all  sections  of  Greater 
Boston  within  convenient  reach  of  each 
other,  as  well  as  of  the  urban  center. 

Later  this  plan  was  practically  accept- 
ed by  the  railways,  then  unified,  and  it 
was  held  that  the  electrified  steam  lines 
would  thereby  operate  the  system  so 
conveniently,  as  well  as  profitably,  as  to 
recover  as  much  of  75  per  cent  of  the 
traffic  that  had  been  lost.  But  for  the 
disastrous  contentions  that  fomented  an 
economic  civil  war  and  wrecked  New 
England's  transportation  interests,  this 
•n  might  now  be  in  operation. 

The  like  problem  has  actuated  a  study 
of  Through  Routes  for  Chicago's 
Steam  Railroads  made  for  the  City  Club 
of  Chicago  by  George  Ellsworth  rfooker. 
its  civic  secretary,  and  just  published  in 
a  handsome  pamphlet  practically  illus- 
trated with  plans,  diagrams  and  pictures. 
Mr.  Hooker  is  one  of  the  most  clear- 
headed and  able  of  American  lay  stu- 
dents of  transportation  and  housing 
proMems.  This  work  of  his  is  a  con- 
cise presentation  of  facts  so  clear  in 
their  significance  as  to  need  little  argu- 
ment. 

The  transit  situation  in  Chicago  to- 
dav  is  worse  in  many  respects  than  in 
1881.  With  all  the  electrification  ami 
unification  of  street  railways,  supple- 
mented by  the  rapid  transit  of  elevated 
lines,  facilities  have  not  kept  pace  with 
growth.  The  railroads,  to  be  sure,  have 
•  ted  their  tracks  and  have  built 


CHICAGO'S    STEAM    RAIL- 
BAXTER 

monumental  terminals.  In  their  costly 
magnificence,  these  terniiaals  have  in  a 
great  measure  ossified  conditions  and 
made  rational  revision  prodigiously  ex- 
pensive. Mr.  Hooker  indicates  very 
clearly  that  the  logical  solution  lies  in 
connecting  up  the  steam  lines  and  devel- 


oping  thereby    various    through    routes 
for  local  transit. 

Chicago,  being  the  most  spread-out 
community  in  the  world — considering  its 
population — stands  in  greatest  need  of 
rapid  conveyance  over  the  distances  in- 
volved. Its  steam  lines  carry  their  pas- 
sengers  at  an  average  of  24  miles  an 
hour,  its  elevated  railways  at  14  miles 
an  hour,  its  surface  lines  at  only  9  miles 
an  hour.  Yet  the  steam  lines  carry 
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Via  terminal  routes    one  hour  and  ten  minutes. 
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FOR  THE   MAN   IN   THE  STREET  CAR 

The  expert   report  of  the  Chicago  City  Club  on   Through   Routes   for  Chicago's 

Steam  Railroads  got  over  its  message  to  the  traveling  public  by 

means  of  striking  cartoons 
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THE  TERMINAL-A  VILLAGE  RELIC 


Farmers  driving  into  town  from  various  directions  are  fully  accommodated  by 
the  one  hitching  rail— or  terminal.  From  it  they  can  reach,  in  two  or  three  minutes' 
walk,  any  other  desired  point. 


Chicago's  hitching  rail — the  La  Salle  street  terminal  indicated  by  the  arrow. 
Any  point  in  the  congested  loop  district  can  be  reached  in  10  or  15  minutes'  walk 
but  the  rapidly  growing  business  district  stretching  out  a  mile  and  a  half  could 
all  be  reached  from  a  through  steam  route  without  changing  cars. 


only  41,000,000  local  passengers  a  year 
as  against  164,000,000  for  the  elevated 
and  600,000,000  for  the  surface  lines. 

Mr.  Hooker  is  not  an  engineer  and  he 
very  sensibly  attempts  to  devise  no 
scheme  of  his  own.  But  by  utilizing  ex- 
isting data  from  expert  studies  care- 
fully made  for  Chicago,  and  plans, 
either  realized  or  proposed,  for  other 
great  cities,  he  makes  it  plain  that  the 
desired  solution  would  be  quite  practic- 
able. It  would  be  tremendously  costly, 
of  course,  but  to  utilize  existing  lines 
and  supply  the  necessary  connecting 
links  could  hardly  be  so  expensive  as  to 
create  the  proposed  new  rapid-transit 
system  which,  at  its  best,  would  fall  far 
short  of  the  service  possible  from  the 
steam  lines  electrified  for  local-transit 
purposes. 

The  railways  have  found  their  local 
traffic  unremunerative  because  they 
have  performed  only  one  out  of  the  three 
kinds  of  local  business  that  they  should 
handle:  (1)  Into  and  out  of  the  con- 
gested center;  (2)  to  and  from  the 
surrounding  sections;  (3)  transit  from 
points  in  any  outlying  section  to  points 
in  any  other  outlying  section. 

Under  a  through  routing  of  local 
trains  all  this  traffic  could  be  easily  and 
profitably  handled  under  operating  con- 
ditions that  would  effect  vast  economies 
in  train  movement,  in  terminal  space 
and  in  train  frequency.  In  stub-ter- 
minal operation,  from  8  to  12  distinct 
movements  are,  as  a  rule  necessary  for 
a  single  train.  Through  routing  re- 
quires but  a  single  movement. 

Probably  the  most  practical  organized 
method  for  Chicago  would  be  the  Boston 
plan;  a  co-ordination  and  unification  of 
local  transit  facilities,  thus  avoiding 
costly  duplications,  while  a  metropolitan 
terminal  company,  jointly  owned  by  all 
the  transportation  interests  involved, 
would  take  over  and  operate  on  a 
through-routing  basis  the  local  services 
of  all  the  separate  lines. 

FRESH  FISH  FOR  SALE  BY  UNCLE 
SAM 

THE  GOVERNMENT  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  begun  an  attack  on 
the  high  cost  of  living  problem  through 
the  municipal  fish  market  run  at  cost 
by  the  district  authorities  to  control  the 
incoming  supply  of  Potomac  fish.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  fresh  fish  purchased  in 
the  city  passes  through  it  on  the  way 
to  grocery  stores  and  small  markets 
where  it  is  sold  at  greatly  advanced 
prices. 

At  large  private  markets  the  big  pur- 
chaser may  get  low  prices  at  wholesale, 
but  the  woman  with  the  family  market 
basket  must  pay  almost  _full  grocery 
store  prices  when  purchasing  at  nearby 
stalls  which  sell  at  retail.  At  the  Wash- 
ington municipal  market,  the  authorities 
give  dealers  the  privilege  of  selling  with 
the  understanding  that  they  will  sell  re- 
tail as  well  as  wholesale.  The  result  is 
that  a  person  going  to  the  municipal 
market  can  buy  sea  food  at  a  very  few 
cents  above  the  wholesale  price. 

A  short  time  ago,  the  Commissioners 
appointed  a  young  and  energetic  super- 
intendent of  weights,  measures  and  mar- 
kets named  J.  H.  Sherman.  He  was 
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picked  for  the  place  because  of  the 
study  which  he  had  made  of  market 
management,  although  he  also  has  a 
thorough  understanding  of  weights  and 
measures.  Superintendent  Sherman 
startled  the  people  of  the  National  Cap- 
ital when  he  furnished  for  publication 
a  list  of  the  prices  at  the  Municipal 
Fish  Market  that  day  and  in  a  parallel 
column  gave  the  prices  quoted  in  the 
morning  papers  for  fish  at  private  mar- 
kets. 

The  prices  at  private  markets  averaged 
just  192  per  cent  higher  than  at  the 
municipal  market.  Sea  bass,  butterfish 
and  flounders  were  selling  at  three  cents 
a  pound  at  the  municipal  market  on  the 
same  day  that  the  private  markets  were 
asking  eighteen;  halibut  sold  at  thirteen 
cents  on  the  municipal  market  and 
twenty-two  cents  at  the  private  markets, 
and  so  on  down  the  list. 

Superintendent  Sherman  says  that 
"the  difference  of  192  per  cent  in  prices 
charged  does  not  represent  exorbitant 
profits  for  dealers,  but  exorbitant  wastes 
incurred  in  storage,  transportation 
charges,  rentals,  insurance,  intermediate 
profits  of  jobbers,  delivery  costs  and 
other  items  all  brought  about  in  the 
legitimate  effort  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  people  who  usually  order  their  food 
by  telephone,  demand  quick  deliver)'  and 
other  service  on  the  part  of  the  dealer, 
without  thought  of  the  tremendous  • 
involved." 

At  the  municipal  market  the  products 
must  be  carried  away  by  those  who  pur- 
chase them.  Congress  has  been  asked 
to  furnish  a  new  market  building. 

The  whole  plan  is  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gressive administration  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  brought  about  by  the  ap- 
pointment by  President  Wilson  of  Oliver 
N'ewman  and  Frederick  I-  Siddons 
as  civilian  commissioners. 

/-^BATTLE     COMPETING     WITH 
ALLADIN 


SEATTLE  CLAIMS  to  be  "America's 
best  lighted  city."  This,  together  with 
the  fact  that  municipal  ownership  ob- 
tains, makes  the  recently  issued  annual 
report  of  the  Lighting  Department  in- 
teresting reading. 

The  following  from  the  report,  by  J. 
D.  Ross,  superintendent,  reminds  one  of 
the  accomplishments  of  Aladdin's  Lamp. 

"The  department  is  justly  proud  of 
the  fact  that  the  past  two  years'  work. 
judged  strictly  from  the  standpoint  of 
an  independent  business  enterprise,  has 
been  an  unqualified  success.  A  study 
of  the  financial  statements  will  show  that 
the  surplus  for  the  two  years,  after  ; 
ing  all  operation,  maintenance  and  in- 
terest and  depreciation  charges  and  es- 
tablishing a  sinking  fund,  amounts  to 
L21. 

"I  '.nt  'the  success  of  the  plant  must  be 
considered  on  a  broader  basis  than  this. 
The  lighting  plant  has  furnished  ade- 
quate electric  service  to  the  citizens  of 
Seattle  to  the  most  remote  suburbs  at 
rates  for  current  that  are  the  lowest  in 
the  city's  history,  and  lower,  considering 
residence,  business  and  power  sched 
than  in  anv  other  city  in  the  country. 
This  benefit  of  extremely  reasonable 
rates  extends  to  the  entire  city,  for  com- 


petition has  brought  the  rates  of  the 
competing  company  to  the  same  level  as 
those  given  by  the  municipal  plant. 

"Of  equal  importance  with  its  work  in 
lowering  rates  is  the  fact  that  the  plant 
has  done  much  to  establish  a  fair  wage 
for  the  rank  and  file  of  men  employed  in 
its  work.  While  the  wages  paid  are  in 
no  case  excessive,  the  aim  of  the  depart- 
ment is  to  give  the  humblest  employe  a 
living  wage.  This  policy,  together  with 
the  8-hour  day,  the  guarantee  of  one 
day's  rest  in  seven  to  every  man  and 
constant  attention  to  the  betterment  of 
working  conditions,  has  resulted  in  a  loy- 
alty and  spirit  of  co-opefation  without 
which  the  success  of  the  plant  would  not 
have  been  possible.  The  great  majority 
of  the  employes  of  the  plant  are  the 
owners  of  small  homes,  of  the  class  most 
valuable  in  building  up  a  city." 
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NE    SQUARE    FOOT  OF    PLAY- 
GROUND  PER  CHILL' 


THE    SLOGAN    "the    more    play- 
grounds, the  fewer  plaguegrounds,"  evi- 

v  expresses  the  sentiments  not  only 
i  ranklin    P.   Adams  biaalso  of  the 
h     Village     Improvement     So- 
ciety of  N'ew  York,  \\hich  las  just  pre- 

d  to  the  Hoard  of  •Kimate  and 
Apportionment  a  report  containing  the 
M.itement  that  while  attention  has  been 
ctntered  upon  the  recreational  needs  of 
the  I.O\MT  Kast  Side,  other  parts  of  the 
city  have  been  neglected. 

In  historic  Greenwich  Village,  on  the 
Lower  West  Side,  the  report  says,  the 
total  playground  area  does  not  furnish 
standing  room  for  the  children  living 
there.  There  are  24,000  children  and 
only  16,000  square  feet  of  playground. 

An  interesting  feature  01  the  report, 
the  investigations  for  which  were  made 
by  Wallace  Benedict  and  Margaret  J. 
Lane,  of  the  People's  Institute  staff, 
and  William  Spinney  of  the  Greenwich 
Village  Improvement  Society  is  that  it 
represents  the  voluntary  efforts  of  a 
group  of  people  who  are  trying  to  im- 
prove ( Ircenwich  Village  to  induce  the 
city  to  recognize  its  responsibility  for 
making  things  better. 

les  specific  recommendations  for 
increasing  playground  area,  the  report 
contains  suggestions  for  improving  the 
[i.ivmg  ami  street  lighting  in  the  dis- 
trict. 


FOR  RIVERSIDE'S  NEW  CITI/ENS 

Riverside,  California,  held  this  year 
its  first  Fourth  of  July  celebration  for 
new-made  citizens.  At  noon  of  the  holi- 
day, Frank  Miller,  of  the  Mission  Inn, 
and  Mrs.  Miller  were  hosts  to  the  na- 
tives of  other  countries  wfco  had  been 
granted  their  full  naturalisation  papers 
during  the  preceding  year.  Talks  on 
fellowship  and  true  citizenship  were 
made  by  the  mayor,  the  dty  librarian, 
the  head  of  the  school  boald  and  others 
who  were  guests. 

At  the  same  hour,  the  heads  of  alien 
families  of  the  locality  went  the  guests 
of  honor  of  the  city  at  a  dinner  in  Pil- 
grim Hall  of  the  First  Congregational 
(  liurch.  Greeks.  Russian*^  Armenians 
and  especially  Mexicans  filled  two  long 
tables,  gay  with  flowers  and  the  na- 


tional emblem.  There  was  necessarily 
a  good  deal  of  reserve  at  the  start,  but 
this  had  almost  disappeared  by  after- 
noon when  both  parties  met  in  the  audi- 
torium of  the  church  for  a  program  of 
addresses  and  symbolic  tableaux. 

PARK    MOVIES 

Saint  Louis  has  just  inaugurated  a 
new  experiment  in  public  recreation  by 
appropriating  $2,000  for  free  motion- 
picture  shows  in  public  parks  through- 
out the  city.  The  work  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Public  Recreation  Com- 
mission. The  shows  began  on  July  17, 
and  will  be  given  throughout  the  summer 
in  fourteen  parks  and  playgrounds. 

The  first  performance  at  Columbus 
Playground,  in  the  heart  of  the  most 
congested  and  cosmopolitan  part  of  the 
city,  brought  out  an  attendance  of  six 
to  seven  thousand  people.  The  exhi- 
bitions run  from  8:00  to  9:30  o'clock,  and 
the  films  shown  cover  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects— all,  however,  with  an  educational 
theme.  The  schedule  calls  for  one  ex- 
hibition in  each  park  and  playground 
every  two  .weeks.  The  shows  are  al- 
ready more  popular  than  the  public  band- 
concerts. 


FIRE  HAZARDS  IN  CLEVELAND 
LODGING-HOUSES 

The  elimination  of  fire  hazards  in 
laborers'  lodging-houses  in  Cleveland 
has  been  determined  upon  by  Director 
of  Public  Safety  Alfred  Benesch.  He 
found  conditions  of  great  danger — for 
example,  the  only  egress  from  a  bunk 
house  room  in  which  nearly  200  men 
were  sleeping  was  a  curving  stairway 
two  feet  wide. 

The  director  has  started  a  campaign 
to  do  away  with  narrow  and  closed 
winding  stairways,  to  have  red  lights 
displayed  at  all  turns  leading  to  fire- 
escapes,  to  secure  the  installation  of  fire- 
proof doors  and  concrete  stairs  where- 
ever  practical,  to  remove  bars  from 
windows  leading  to  fire  escapes,  to  have 
all  main  exit  doors  hung  outward  and 
to  replace  inflammable  partitions  by 
ones  of  corrugated  iron. 


CARING  FOR  BROOKLYN  CHILDREN 

The  Brooklyn  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children  announces 
the  division  of  its  case  work  into  two 
departments,  one  of  child  helping,  the 
other  of  law  enforcement  against  adults. 
Timothy  J.  Shea,  an  attorney  and  for- 
merly chief  probation  officer  in  Syra- 
cuse, has  just  been  appointed  supervisor 
in  charge  of  the  law  enforcement  de- 
partment; Arthur  H.  Taylor,  formerly 
superintendent  of  the  Worcester  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren, has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
child  helping  department. 

The  society  reports  a  number  of  other 
changes  during  the  past  year.  These 
include  the  employment  of  women  in- 
vestigators; the  organization  of  trie  case 
work  according  to  a  district  plan ;  the 
holding  of  conferences  of  agents;  in- 
creased segregation  of  the  children  in 
the  society's  shelter ;  and  more  effort 
than  ever  before  toward  constructive 
and  family  rehabilitation  measures. 
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EMPLOYERS'    LIABILITY 
JAMES  WESLEY  BRYAN 

IF  AN  EMPLOYER  through  negli- 
gence injures  an  employe  so  as  to  maim 
him  or  cause  him  pain  and  suffering,  he 
must  pay  such  damages  as  are  assessed 
by  due  process  of  law,  but  if  an  employer 
through  negligence  kills  an  employe  there 
shall  be  no  recovery. 

That  used  to  be  the  law  all  over  the 
civilized  world.  It  is  now  and  to  the 
time  "beyond  which  the  memory  of  man 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary"  has  been 
the  common  law  of  England.  It  was  the 
law  in  the  United  States  until  statutes 
were  passed  creating  a  right  of  action  in 
favor  of  dependents  for  loss  of  life 
through  negligence  on  land.  Louisiana, 
in  a  sense,  is  an  exception  to  the  rule 
for  that  state  has  never  been  subjected 
to  common  law. 

There  is  a  federal  employers'  liability 
law  that  changes  the  rule,  but  the  fram- 
ers  of  that  act  were  particular  to  limit 
its  scope  to  deaths  and  injuries  by  com- 
mon carriers  by  railroad.  An  interstate 
common  carrier  by  steamboat,  or  by  any 
other  means  does  not  come  under  its 
provisions.  It  has  no  application  to  the 
sea.  State  laws  are  limited  in  applica- 
tion to  their  own  territorial  jurisdictions. 

Then  it  follows  that  there  is  no  Amer- 
ican law  for  recovery  for  death  at  sea 
or  on  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  to  be 
found  in  state  statutes. 

As  long  ago  as  1846  England  enacted 
the  Lord  Campbell's  act  which  supplant- 
ed the  common  law  in  this  regard,  both 
in  England  and  on  English  vessels  at 
sea,  for  there  are  no  territorial  restric- 
tions in  that  act.  A  ship  flying  an  Eng- 
lish flag  is  a  part  of  English  territory, 
and  Lord  Campbell's  act  has  always  ap- 
plied to  English  ships  at  sea  as  well  as 
in  inland  waters. 

Why  is  it  that  our  Congress  has  failed 
to  pass  an  act  providing  for  such  liabil- 
ity? As  early  as  1851,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Senator  Hamlin  of  Maine,  there 
was  forced  through  the  Senate  a  few 
days  before  adjournment  the  indefensi- 
ble act  for  limiting  the  liability  of  ship 
owners  to  the  value  of  the  ship  and  the 
pending  freight  charges.  Senator  Ham- 
lin explained  that  it  was  merely  an  act 
to  make  American  law  gibe  with  English 
statutes  on  the  same  subject.  When  the 
act  was  finally  approved,  however,  it  was 
much  more  liberal  than  the  English  stat- 
ute in  .that  it  based  the  liability  of  the 
ship  owner  on  the  value  of  the  ship  at 
the  termination  of  the  voyage,  while  the 
English  liability  was  based  on  value  be- 
fore the  injury  or  loss.  Of  course,  where 
the  ship  goes  down,  it  has  no  value  at 
the  termination  of  the  voyage — that  is, 
after  it  reaches  the  bottom. 
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JAMES     WESLEY    BRYAN 

Progressive  Congressman-at-large 
.  from   Washington. 

The  purpose  of  this  act  was  to  im- 
prove the  conditions,  to  increase  the 
profits,  of  ship  owners.  It  had  no  con- 
sideration for  the  human  rights  of  pas- 
sengers and  seamen.  There  was  one  re- 
deeming feature  about  the  statute  as 
passed — it  was  especially  exempted  from 
application  to  rivers  and  inland  waters. 
But  in  1886  they  passed  an  amendatory 
act  making  this  outrageous  liability  stat- 
ute "apply  to  all  vessels  used  on  lakes 
or  rivers  or  in  inland  navigation,  includ- 
ing canal  boats,  barges  and  lighters." 

While  all  this  legislation  was  being 
enacted  to  help  protect  profits,  no  con- 
sideration was  given  for  the  human 
rights  of  those  involved.  The  American 
lawmakers  ignored  the  Lord  Campbell's 
act  of  1846  which  provided  for  damages 
to  dependents  for  death  at  sea. 

Under  the  Lord  Campbell's  act,  the 
English  seaman  or  the  passengers  had 
the  benefit  of  jury  trial,  but  our  law  mak- 
ers did  not  subject  American  ship  own- 
ers to  any  such  burden.  A  more  recent 
compensation  act  has  further  advanced 
the  status  of  English  seamen,  but  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  not 
given  consideration  to  this  side  of  the 
case. 

The  general  proposition  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  ship's  flag  is  well  laid  down 
in  Lindstrom  vs.  International  Naviga- 
tion Company  (123  Fed.  475)  Judge 
Wallace  speaking  for  the  Circuit  court: 

"The  territorial  sovereignty  of  a  state 
extends  to  a  vessel  of  the  state  when  it 
is  upon  the  high  seas,  the  vessel  being 
deemed  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
state  to  which  it  belongs." 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  fact 
that  practically  every  American  state 


had  passed  a  law  supplanting  the  com- 
mon law  and  creating  liability  to  depend- 
ents for  death  through  negligence,  and 
it  can  readily  be  seen  that  if  this  sov- 
ereignty of  the  flag  doctrine  could  be 
made  applicable  to  an  American  state 
then  there  would  be  a  remedy  notwith- 
standing the  failure  of  Congress  to  act. 
for  every  American  ship  is  registered  at 
some  American  port  and  every  American 
port  is  a  part  of  some  American  state, 
and  every  American  state  has  a  law  cre- 
ating this  liability. 

By  a  series  of  federal  court  decisions 
these  state  laws  have  been  applied  so  as 
to  afford  a  remedy  and  a  death  liability. 
The  state  laws  are  inconsistent  one 
with  the  other,  however,  and  there  are 
a  multiplication  of  complications  that 
may  arise,  but  the  ship  owners  are  now 
willing  to  co-operate  in  the  enactment  of 
a  federal  death  statute.  I  believe  Con- 
gress should  not  take  any  action  till  an 
act  can  be  passed  that  measures  up  to 
present  standards.  I  interposed  an  ob- 
jection to  a  proposed  makeshift  recently 
and  prevented  it  passing  the  House  by 
unanimous  consent. 

What  is  needed  is  a  federal  workmen's 
compensation  act  for  all  carriers  both  by 
water  and  rail  which  of  course  would  in- 
clude a  provision  for  compensation  in 
case  of  death.  The  present  complica- 
tions between  state  and  federal  jurisdic- 
tion are,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  ex- 
asperating. The  unAmerican  and  inhu- 
man liability  statutes  have  already  been 
referred  to,  but  the  court  rules  author- 
ized by  these  statutes  are  very  much 
against  the  interest  of  the  claimants  in 
the  application  of  the  state  statutes.  It 
would  seem  that  if  state  laws  can  be 
applied  that  the  right  of  jury  trial  would 
follow.  Jury  trial  though  permissible 
in  certain  cases,  is  rarely  granted  in  an 
admiralty  court. 

The  experiences  of  the  claimants  in  the 
suits  growing  out  of  the  loss  of  the  Ti- 
tanic show  that  it  is  imperative  that  the 
antiquated  and  uncivilized  standards  of 
American  liability  for  ship  owners — to 
which  THE  SURVEY  has  already  called  at- 
tention— should  be  abandoned  and  the 
same  standard  applied  on  the  water  as 
on  the  land.  It  is  absurd  to  hold  jury 
trial  as  an  inestimable  boon  of  liberty 
in  civil  disputes  on  the  land,  but  deny  it 
in  disputes  arising  on  the  water.  The 
La  Follette  seaman's  bill  is  designed  to 
free  sailors  and  seamen  from  arrest  for 
desertion.  A  farm  hand  can  quit,  and 
work  in  a  saw  mill  or  a  factory  if  he 
wants  to.  Why  should  a  human  being 
working  on  a  boat  have  less  privilege? 

The  day  of  wiping  out  this  haven  of 

•  lawless  big  business  on  the  mighty  main 

is   at   hand.     It   is   imperative   that   the 

legislation  be  enacted  not  by  the  shipping 

rings  and  the  steamboat  companies  but 
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by  those  who  get  their  orders  from  the 
people  direct. 

There  is  pending  now  in  the  national 
House  of  Representatives  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  me  (  H.  K.  12.807)  which  would 
extend  the  principle  of  the  employers' 
liability  law  so  that  it  would  apply  to 
all  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
whether  land  or  water.  There  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  restricted  to  in- 
terstate commerce  by  railroad  as  is  now 
the  case.  I  ask  for  the  help  of  the  public 
in  the  passage  of  this  bill.  It  is  now 
before  the  judiciary  committee. 

There  is  pending  an  absurd  ship  own- 
ers' bill  for  compensation  in  case  of 
death  at  sea  (H.  R.  6,143).  It  is  a  lame 
attempt.  It  harks  back  to  days  of  un- 
civilized industrial  conditions  and  ought 
not  to  have  a  moment's  consideration. 
Yet  it  was  presented  in  the  most  plausi- 
ble way,  endorsed  by  leading  proctors 
in  admiralty,  and  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. It  would  probably  have  passed 
the  House  recently  by  unanimous  con- 
sent except  for  my  persistent  objection. 

One  section  of  this  ship  owners'  bill 
relief  from  the  effect  of  state  laws 
now  in  force  re-enacts  and  re-affirms  the 
present  infamous  liability  protection  for 
ship  owners.  Another  provides  for  dam- 
ages for  "pecuniary  loss  sustained"  only, 
•thcr  section  protects  the  ship  owners 
with  the  doctrine  of  "comparative  negli- 
gence." Another  section  shuts  out  jury 
trial  by  forcing  all  such  cases  exclusive- 
ly into  admiralty  courts. 

Before  such  a  relic  of  barbarism  could 
be  enforced  on  the  railroad  employes  of 
this  country  there  would  be  a  revolution. 
Vet  the  ship  owners  will  do  their  best  to 
put  through  Congress  just  such  a  make- 
shift. 

As  one  on  the  inside  who  knows  the 
way  this  unregulated  band  of  big  busi- 
ness manipulators  are  in  the  habit  of 
having  their  own  way  in  Congress,  I 
beg  of  the  public  co-operation  in  a  fight 
that  is  really  just  assuming  proportions 
'  the  humane  principles  of  mod- 
ern '  justice  to  industry  on  the 
water  as  well  as  on  the  land. 
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HE   \K\I1IS  OF  THli  UNEMPLOYED  IN  CALIFORNIA 

—  B^      E.    GITY    TALBOTT,  CHURCH  FEDERATION  OF  SACRAMENTO 


Di'KiN<;  THE  SL-MMD  and  spring 
months  of  last  year  California  was  in- 
fested with  a  series  of  unemployed 
armies.  These  armies  welt)  not  simply 
in  the  large  centers  of  population,  but 
roamed  over  the  country,  stopping  at  the 
smaller  towns,  asking  and  receiving  help 
from  them. 

The  first  of  the  armies  hid  its  origin 
in  Sacramento,  where  the  men  were 
driven  from  town  and  refused  work  by 
public  officials.  By  the  time  they  reached 
Stockton,  fifty  miles  away,  their  numbers 
had  swelled  to  such  proportions  that  they 
were  becoming  somewhat  of  a  menace. 

In  order  to  give  employment  to  these 
armies,  private  citizens  in  different  cities, 
notably  in  Stockton  and  San  Francisco, 
raised  a  large  fund  by  public  subscription 
and  gave  the  men  work.  But  a*  the 
wage  paid  them  was  about  one-fourth 
or  one-third  of  regular  wages,  the 'plan 
did  not  succeed  very  well.  It  was  too 
much  like  an  attempt  to  take  advantage 
»f  the  unfortunate  condition  of  jobless 
men. 

<  >n  Christmas  day  the  first  army, 
when  it  reached  Fresno,  numbered  250. 
The  city  and  county  authorities  provid- 
ed food  for  two  days  and  when  that 
was  gone  the  army  was  at  the  mercy 
of  the  public.  Some  of  the  Socialists 
and  ministers  of  Fresno  co-operated 
and  took  care  of  the  army  over  Christ- 
mas, gave  them  a  good  dinner  and  sent 
them  on  their  way  with  provisions  for 
two  days. 

This  army  was  composed  of  two  sec- 
tions, first,  the  I.  \V.  \V.  or  the  radicals, 
who  really  did  not  want  work,  and  the 
regulars  or  tradcs-union-men,  who  were 
glad  to  take  work  at  any  price  provided 
they  were  not  "scabbing'  on  their  broth- 
ers in  organized  labor.  When  a-kcd  as 
to  the  reason  for  banding  together  in  this 
way,  the  leaders  of  the  army  said:  "Not 
one  city  is  responsible  for  the  unemploy- 
ed situation;  society  is  responsible,  and 


we  propose  to  have  the  different  munici- 
palities bear  their  proportionate  share 
of  the  cost  of  caring  for  the  unemployed 
until  such  time  as  work  is  provided." 

Practically  every  one  of  the  men  in 
this  army  were  industrial  revolutionists. 
Socialists  and  syndicalists  of  every  type 
were  represented,  as  well  as  members  of 
trades  unions. 

This  army  divided  and  subdivided  and 
finally  merged  into  the  larger  armies  in 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  It 
was  estimated  by  the  State  Board  of 
Immigration  and  Housing  that  there 
were  not  less  than  25,000  unemployed  in 
Los  Angeles  and  50,000  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  suffering  at  times  was  in- 
tense. The  men  had  no  shelter,  little 
food  and  no  work. 

The  problem  in  California  was  ag- 
gravated by  the  large  number  of  casual 
workers — miners,  lumbermen  and  ranch 
hands — who  have  a  great  deal  of  idle 
time  in  winter.  Added  to  this  were  the 
large  numbers  from  the  Northwest  and 
the  hordes  from  the  East,  driven  toward 
San  Francisco  by  the  promises  of  labor 
in  connection  with  the  coming  exposi- 
tion. 

The  municipal  authorities  had  no 
means  of  coping  with  the  situation  and 
the  state  itself  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  do.  One  of  the  aims  of  the  un- 
employed army  was  to  make  society 
conscious  of  the  unemployed  problem. 
They  said :  "So  long  as  unemployed  men 
go  about  singly  or  in  pairs  and  ask  for 
work,  men  consider  them  common 
tramps  or  vagrants  and  think  nothing 
of  the  problem  that  lies  back  of  the 
tramp  or  vagrant.  But  when  these  men 
band  together  and  go  in  force  through 
the  country,  society  is  bound  to  face  the 
problem  of  the  unemployed  in  a  con- 
crete way." 

This  was  the  definite  aim  of  the  last 
unemployed  army,  which  was  summar- 
ily disbanded  at  Sacramento.  Its  lead- 
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ers  had  been  in  Coxey's  army  of  a  gen- 
eration ago.  They  proposed  to  march 
to  Washington  with  no  other  reason  in 
view  but  to  make  the  nation  conscious 
of  the  unemployed  problem.  In  this  they 
were  at  least  partially  successful.  Fif- 
teen hundred  of  them  left  San  Francisco. 
As  soon  as  they  were  across  the  bay 
they  were  taken  in  charge  by  the  police 
of  Oakland,  and  they  were  in  charge  of 
the  police  every  move  they  made  until 
they  reached  Sacramento. 

Here  the  1,500  were  camped  against 
their  will  by  the  city  authorities.  They 
did  not  want  to  stay.  They  wanted  to 
go  on  to  Washington. 

Sacramento  was  face  to  face  with  a 
new  problem.  During  the  winter,  the 
city  had  had  from  3,000  to  5,000  unem- 
ployed men.  Now  there  was  an  addi- 
tional alien  army  of  1,500.  For  two  or 
three  days  city  and  county  authorities 
fed  these  armies  and  then  ordered  them 
to  move  on.  Adjoining  counties  and 
the  adjoining  state  of  Nevada  declared 
that  the  army  would  be  met  with  bayo- 
nets and  bullets,  and  the  army  refused 
to  move.  It  engaged  in  a  campaign  of 
passive  resistance. 


Eight  hundred  deputy  sheriffs  and 
special  policemen  were  sworn  in  and 
armed  with  pick  handles.  The  majority 
of  these  deputy  sheriffs  were  worse 
bums  and  thugs  than  could  be  found  in 
the  unemployed  army.  Through  the 
use  of  the  fire  department  and  the  pick 
handles  in  the  hands  of  the  deputies, 
the  army  was  unmercifully  driven  across 
the  river  into  Yolo  county.  Many  were 
beaten  into  insensibility,  and  the  most 
atrocious  and  barbarous  methods  were 
used  in  handling  the  men.  They  were 
treated  not  like  men,  but  like  beasts. 

Then  for  two  weeks  the  army  was 
camped  at  the  doors  of  Sacramento  and 
the  800  armed'  deputy  sheriffs  were 
maintained  to  guard  the  city  against 
1,500  unarmed  unemployed  men.  No 
crimes  against  person  or  property  were 
proved  against  these  men  while  they 
were  in  the  city  or  at  the  city  gates, 
although  efforts  were  made  by  the  au- 
thorities to  fasten  every  petty  crime 
upon  them.  Their  leaders  were  lodged 
in  jail  and  held  incommunicado  for  sev- 
eral days.  Finally  the  army  dispersed, 
leaving  a  remnant  to  harass  the  authori- 
ties of  the  citv.  Thus  Sacramento 


LOWERING    THE    DROWNING    RATE 

Since  this  swimming  pool,  designed  and  largely  contributed  to  by  the  National 
Tube  Company,  but  owned  and  operated  by  the  city  of  McKeesport,  Penn.,  was 
established,  no  instance  of  boys  drowning  in  the  rivers  of  the  vicinity  has'  been 
recorded.  Such  accidents  were  an  almost  weekly  occurrence  before.  The  average 
daily  attendance  at  the  pool,  including  adults,  is  350  and  on  Sundays,  1,000. 


"solved"  the  unemployed  problem. 

In  commenting  on  the  action  of  the 
authorities  in  dealing  with  the  unem- 
ployed armies  one  of  the  local  newspa- 
pers said:  "Sacramento  did  a  good  thing, 
after  bearing  patiently  for  days  with 
the  insults  and  threats  of  these  men. 
She  established  a  splendid  reputation 
for  herself  all  over  the  state,  through 
out  the  nation,  in  fact."  But  did  that 
solve  the  problem? 

Carlton  H.  Parker,  former  professor 
of  industrial  economics  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  at  present  the  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  State  Commission 
of  Immigration  and  Housing,  in  analyz- 
ing the  situation,  says:  "The  riot  in 
Sacramento  is  merely  bringing  the  prob- 
lem of  the  back  streets  into  the  strong 
light.  The  handling  of  the  problem 
there  is  unhappily  in  accord  with  the 
careless,  cruel,  unscientific  attitude  of 
society  on  this  question.  .  .  .  The 
labor  unrest  in  America,  our  corruption 
in  politics,  and  commercialized  vice  are 
all  to  be  laid,  without  distinction,  at  the 
door  of  each  citizen.  American  society 
today  begets  the  vagrant,  the  user  of 
drugs,  child  labor,  as  normal  products 
of  its  own  intent  and  temperament.  Why 
then  should  California  cities  spurn  this 
army  as  an  unclean  thing,  in  whose 
creation  they  have  played  a  part?  It 
is  part  and  parcel  of  their  own  endeavor 
and  political  life." 

During  the  summer  months  these 
armies  of  unemployed  are  not  in  evi- 
dance,  but  those  who  think  the  armies 
are  permanently  disbanded  are  grievous- 
ly in  error.  The  men  who  form  our  un- 
employed armies  all  through  this  coun- 
try are  becoming  socially  self-conscious 
and  they  cannot  be  permanently  dis- 
banded until  a  way  is  found  to  elimin- 
ate the  causes  of  unemployment.  San 
Diego  met  the  I.  W.  W.  free  speech 
army  with  rails  and  tar  and  feathers. 
Sacramento  met  the  unemployed  army 
with  fire  engines  and  pick  handles.  Thus 
they  "solved"  their  problems.  When 
this  army  comes  next  winter,  as  come 
it  will,  shall  we  have  a  more  sane  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  ? 
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ESTERN  MEDICINE  IN  EASTERN  LANDS-A  NOTE 
ON  MODERN  TENDENCIES 


"Firry  PEKCENT  of  the  popu- 
lation outside  cities,  is  sick,  suffers  and 
•vithout   medical   relief." 

Such  is  the  report  from  careful  ob- 
•.  rs  of  twentieth  century  conditions 
in  lands  of  the  Far  East.  The  state- 
ment was  made  at.  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Medicine. 
that  time  a  number  of  men  and  women 
who,  as  trained  physicians,  are  at  grip-^ 
with  social  and  physical  life  in  eastern 
countries,  told  of  the  present  outlook  in 
medical  work.  Strong  opposition  to  the 
new  and  unknown  ;  stronger  tender 

ird  western  ways,  —  these  make  up 
the  progress  (halting,  indeed,  yet  prog- 
ress) in  Changing  China,  new  India, 
newer  Siam. 

"The  ruler  of  Siam  is  progressive," 
said  Dr.  L.  C.  Bulkeley.  "But  he  is 
hampered  by  the  stubborn  allegiance  of 
his  people  to  old  ways."  It  was  a  gov- 
ernment official  of  high  rank  who,  seri- 
ously ill  from  a  bullet  wound,  yet  re- 
fused the  foreign  prescription  for  an  in- 
ternal remedy,  and  had  a  native  "doctor" 
bring  daily  a  fresh  package  of  "medi- 
cine" to  be  placed  under  his  pillow.  The 
attendants  of  one  of  the  government's 
hospitals  left  in  the  bushes  a  traveler 
whom  they  found  wounded,  and  fled  lest 
if  he  should  die.  they  should  be  haunted 
l>y  his  spirit.  N'ext  day,  however,  when 
they  found  the  man  still  living,  they 
mustered  courage  to  take  him  to  the  hos- 
pital. 

"With  such  examples  in  high  circles," 
said  Dr.  Bulkeley,  "it  is  small  wonder 
that  although  the  Siamese  Department 
of  Public  Health  tells  people  how  to  keep 
well,  cholera  and  other  epidemics  still 
sweep  over  the  country." 

Other  reforms  not  touching  dear  flesh 
so  closely,  flourish  her  •  "(factory 
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AcH'l-  me  for  the  use  of  sten- 

ographic reports,  and  to  the  Missionary  Re- 
h  Library.   N".-\*   Y.>rk  City,  for  details 
of  Peking  I'nion  College.    G.  S. 


postal  system  has  been  organized ;  rail- 
roads have  been  much  i approved,  and 
an  agricultural  expert  fro»  Japan  was 
recently  called  in  consul 

The  tendency  prevails  throughout  the 
East  to  recognize  modern  medical  science 
and  to  adopt  its  methods ;  throughout  the 
West,  to  depend  on  i rained  students  of 
eastern  countries  to  betteffltconditions 
of  their  country. 

"China's  needs  are  to  be  jet  by  train- 

hinese."  said  Dr.  R.  T.  Sudd's.  Dean 

•  :e  Medical  School,  Nanking  Univer- 

" This  fact  was  recogn%ed  by  early 

-ionaries,   and   the   few  .Masses   they 

were  able  to  train  have  done  remarkable 

work.     Hut  only  of  late  has  such  work 

been   adequately  undertaken." 

These  recent  development!  in  medical 
work  in  the  East  are  well  illustrated 
by  the  China  Medical  Association,  men- 
tioned by  several  speakers.  The  Asso- 
ciation includes  over  500  medical  mis- 
sionaries. It  is  officially  recognized  by 
the  Chinese  authorities. 

"Its  members  believe,"  said  Dr. 
Shields.,  "that  the  object  of  fteir  pres- 
ence in  China  can  be  most  satisfactorily 
attained  by  concentrating  energy  for  the 
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only  concentration,  but  co-operation  be- 
tween all  agencies  in  a  given  territory, 
and  a  common  policy  of  work.  Schools 
and  hospitals  are  affiliated  with  existing 
educational  institutions,  and  aim  to  con- 
form to  regulations  of  the  Chinese  Min- 
istry of  Education. 

The  economy  of  this  co-operative  plan 
is  evident.  Salaries  of  expert  Chinese 
teachers  must  be  adequate.  To  fill  the 
staff  from  the  native  student  body  is 
part  of  the  fundamental  policy.  A  well 
equipped  medical  school  is  expensive.  A 
few  such  schools,  advisedly  located,  will 
become  models  for  future  Chinese  en- 
dowments as  well  as  centers  of  actual 
training. 

Excellent  examples  of  the  practical 
working  of  this  plan  are  the  Union 
College  at  Shantung,  where  Presbyter- 
ian, Baptist,  and  Church  of  England  so- 
cieties are  co-operating ;  and  the  Union 
Medical  College  of  Peking,  where  seven 
English  and  American  societies  co-oper- 
ate. At  Peking  there  are  fourteen  pro- 
fessors, some  of  whom  give  all  their 
time  to  the  college.  Five  foreign  lec- 
turers are  securecf  annually,  each  giving 
at  least  twenty-five  lectures  during  the 
year. 

Graduates  receive  a  diploma  from  the 
government.  All  teaching  is  done  in 
Mandarin  Chinese.  Into  Mandarin  also 
are  being  translated  various  text  books 
on  surgery,  medical  toxicology,  clinical 
methods,  obstetrics,  and  operative  sur- 
gery. 

Its  department  of  research  offers  re- 
markable opportunities  for  pioneer  work. 
The  diseases  peculiar  to  China  are  only 
beginning  to  be  studied.  One  of  the 
important  recent  discoveries  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
— thus  far  a  practically  hopeless  disease 
in  China— and  "blastomycosis  of  the 
lungs."  Cases  of  the  latter  disease  have 
hitherto  been  left  with  clearly  defined 
tuberculosis  cases  and  have  become  in- 
fected with  fatal  results.  N'ow,  prop- 
erly separated  and  treated,  these  cases 
are  found  to  recover  in  large  numbers. 

Study   is  needed,  too,  of  the   fevers, 
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whose  name  is  legion.  Intestinal  para- 
sites produce  endless  varieties  of  disease. 
Malaria,  hook  -worm, .  pellagra,  "dumdum 
fever,"  all  require  special  treatment  in 
their  special  surroundings.  The  need  is 
immediate  for  a  full  survey  of  condi- 
tions, pathological  as  well  as  sanitary. 

"We  ought  to  help  practitioners  to 
keep  up  to  the  highest  standards," 
said  Mr.  Lau,  of  Canton.  "We  need  lab- 
oratories for  medical  research  that  we 
need  not  be  humiliated  when  we  come 
over  here  and  find  ourselves  unable  to 
tell  about  the  diseases  of  our  own  coun- 
try." 

The  Indian  Medical  Association,  with 
but  250  members,  has  similar  aims.  It  is 
concentrating  its  efforts  upon  tubercu- 
losis, which  is  the  most  serious  foe  met 
in  Indian  medical  warfare. 

The  efficient  treatment  of  cases 
among  the  younger  generation  demands 
thorough  instruction  in  personal  and 
domestic  hygiene,  the  establishment  of 
sanatoria  in  various  parts  of  India, 
and  means  of  extensive  village  sani- 
tation. 
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ICK   CLUBS":    CO-OPERATIVE   MEDICAL   SERVICE 
-BY  R.  A.  ALLEN,  M.D.,  LACLEDE,  IDAHO 


.  THE  MOST  SALIENT  defect  of 
our  present  system  of  medical  attendance 
is  its  expense  to  the  patient.  Sickness 
often  imposes  a  heavy  financial  burden 
upon  the  thrifty,  one  that  at  times 
amounts  to  calamity.  The  dread  of  in- 
curring this  expense  causes  many  people 
to  avoid  calling  a  physician  until  all 
other  remedies  have  been  tried  without 
avail  or  until  impelled  to  do  so  through 
fear  aroused  by  symptoms  associated  in 
the  popular  mind  with  serious  disease. 

This  doubtless  is  the  principal  cause 
of  the  evils  of  drug-store  prescribing 
and  patent  medicine  doping.  As  a  re- 
sult many  insidious  diseases  which  can 
be  successfully  coped  with  in  their  in- 
cipiency  are  neglected  until  they  have 
done  irreparable  damage  or  have  ad- 
vanced to  an  incurable  stage,  and  doubt- 
less many  contagious  and  infectious 
diseases  are  allowed  to  spread  for  want 
of  a  diagnosis. 
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The  result  is  a  great  amount  of  unnec- 
essary suffering,  preventable  illness  and 
death,  and  irreparable  loss  to  the  com- 
munity as  well  as  to  individual  homes. 
The  field  of  prevention,  in  which  the 
possibilities  for  conservation  of  health 
and  life-saving  are  simply  wonderful, 
has  been  opened  to  a  comparatively 
small  fraction  of  the  population. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  will  come 
from  those  who  are  most  acutely  affect- 
ed, upon  whom  the  burden  of  medical 
and  hospital  costs  rests  most  heavily — 
from  the  workingmen.  In  England 
they  had  their  Friendly  Societies ;  in 
Germany,  and  Austria,  their  sick  clubs ; 
now  they  have  arrived  at  state  insurance. 
In  America  the  "sick  club"  idea  has 
taken  root  and  is  spreading  rapidly. 

In  the  little  mining  town  of  Carbona- 
do, Washington,  the  miners  have  for 
thirty  years  successfully  maintained  a 
co-operative  medical  service.  In  the 
early  days  of  this  camp,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  miners  were  natives  of  South 
Wales  and  brought  with  them  their 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  the  "Friendly 
Society."  They  organized  the  Carbo- 
nado Beneficial  Association,  to  include 
all  of  the  employes  of  the  Carbon  Hill 
Coal  Company.  The  company  deducts 
$1  from  the  monthly  wages  of  each  em- 
ploye and  turns  the  fund  thus  raised 
over  to  a  board  of  trustees  elected  by 
the  miners  from  their  own  number.  This 
board  employs  a  physician,  purchases  all 
drugs  and  supplies  needed,  hires  nurses, 
— in  short,  defrays  all  expense  of  nec- 
essary treatment  and  attendance.  The 
association  has  erected  a  small  building 
for  use  by  the  doctor  and  containing 
beds  for  emergency  care  of  patients.  It 
owns  and  maintains  a  cemetery  and  a 
morgue. 

In  return  for  his  $1  each  employe  of 
the  company  is  given  all  necessary  sur- 
gical, medical  and  hospital  care  in  case 
of  sickness  or  accidental  injury,  and  the 
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Acknowledging  the  medal,  General  Gorgas  said:  "I  thank  you,  Mr  ('resident,  and  Fellows  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  I  appreciate,  of  course,  the  great  honor  of  this  occaifcNBJnit  I  would  like  to  have  you  think  that  this  honor  is 
to  be  shared  by  three  or  four  hundred  young  Americans  who  have  Ivffred  in  this  sanitary  work  on  the  Canal  Zone,  and  I 
receive  this  medal  in  part  as  their  chief  and  as  their  representative.  Afriti.  I  thank  M>U." 


members  of  his  family  are  provided  with 
all  necessary  medical  care  and  medicines. 
The  service  given  the  men  is  unlimited ; 
but  major  surgical  operations,  hospital 
care  and  nursing  are  not  given  the  mem- 
bers of  their  families.  The  physician  is 
also  allowed  to  charge  a  fee  of  $10  for 
confinement  cases  and  $25  for  venereal 
cases.  Cases  requiring  hospital  care  for 
any  length  of  time  are  sent  to  a  Tacoina 
hospital.  Surgeons  or  other  specialists 
are  there  employed  to  attend  the  pa- 
tients or  to  perform  the  major  surgical 
operations.  No  expense  is  spared  to 
restore  the  patient  to  health  and 
strength. 

The  working  force  in  this  mine  num- 
bers about  550  men  and  includes  various 
nationalities:  Welsh,  English,  Finnish, 
Italian,  Polish,  Slovak,  Belgian  and 
French.  Management  of  the  Associa- 
tion's affairs  is  left  naturally  to  the  more 
intelligent  and  forceful  leaders  among 
the  men,  who  are  elected  to  the  board 
of  trustees. 

Thus  by  a  simple  co-operative  medi- 
cal service  these  men  are  able  to  secure 
all  but  a  very  small  part  of  all  the  medi- 
cal, surgical  and  hospital  care  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  at  a  very  low 
cost.  They  scarcely  notice  the  with- 
drawal of  the  $1  monthly  fee.  This 
plan  is  so  much  superior  to  the  »1<1 
haphazard  method  by  which  every  vi>it 
of  the  doctor  and  every  purchase  of 
medicines  added  to  the  piling  debts,  that 
the  men  have  no  desire  to  return  to  that 
•' -m.  Today  all  the  mining  towns  in 
the  State  of  Washington  have  similar 

perative    medical    service.      Th> 
the  surest  testimonial' to  the  popularity 
"f  the  plan. 

All  this  is  certainly  leading  toward 
<tate  sickness  insurance.  Washington 
has  an  industrial  insurance  law  which 
has  been  in  successful  operation 

-  three  years.  At  the  time  of  its 
consideration  in  the  legislature,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  have  incorporated  in 
the  act  a  provision  for  the  payment 
'-ost*  of  first  aid  treatment ;  but 
owing  to  the  opposition  on  the  part 
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of  employers  the  attempt 
w  representatives  of 
terests  of  the  state  an- 
ing  a  first  aid  amendment 
pensation  act  which  will 
the  electorate  by  initiative 
general  election.  This  measure  would 
provide  for  the  payment  by  the  employer 
of  the  costs  of  surgical,  medical  and 
hospital  treatment  of  workmen  injured 
while  in  his  employ.  This  will  be  the 
most  advanced  piece  of  social  legisla- 
tion yet  adopted  in  the  United  States 
and  its  working  will  be  watched  with 
interest. 

A  VERDICT  ON  MEDICAL    PUB- 
LICITY 

i  HE  recent  meeting at  Atlan- 
tic City  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, the  Judicial  Council  of  the  Asso- 
ciation included  in  its  report  an  allusion 
to  the  widely  discussed  subject  of  medi- 
cal publicity.' 

'Journal  of  the  A.   M.  A  .  Jrfjr  4.  page 
82  ff. 


The  Council  recognizes  that  there  is 
wide-spread  interest  in  progress  toward 
cure  in  such  diseases  as  cancer  and 
tuberculosis,  and  believes  that  the 
daily  press  has  correctly  considered 
such  items  as  news.  "Hence,"  says  the 
report,  "the  press  has  a  right  to  informa- 
tion on  medical  matters  that  shall  be 
accurate  and  given  by  honorable  men." 

In  order  that  facts,  not  garbled  state- 
ments, may  be  presented  and  that  the 
medical  profession  may  prevent  the  self- 
advertising  of  individuals  for  selfish 
purposes,  the  Council  recommended  the 
following  plan: 

"That  each  county  medical  society 
should  constitute  a  publicity  committee 
...  to  give  to  the  daily  press  accur- 
ate information  on  all  medical  matters 
of  interest  to  the  public,  that  this  shall 
be  freely  given  without  mentioning 
names  or  from  whence  the  information 
comes  and  that  this  committee  shall  act  in 
an  advisory  capacity  to  all  physicians  of 
its  society  in  questions  relating  to  pub- 
lications other  than  the  medical  press." 
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OM  BROWN  AT  AUBURN— A  BOOK  ON  THE  INSIDE 
OF  A  PRISON-BY  HASTINGS  H.  HART 


IN  HIS  DOCK  Within  Prison 
Walls,  "Tom  Brown"  (Thomas  Mott 
Osborne)  has  given  a  remarkable  study 
of  the  mind  of  the  convict.  This  book 
should  be  read  in  connection  with  Don- 
ald Lowrie's  book,  My  Life  in  Prison, 
which  portrays  the  prisoner  from  the 
vantage  point  of  actual  and  prolonged 
experience  but  without  the  advantage  of 
Mr.  Osborne's  wider  knowledge  of  hu- 
man life  and  human  philosophy. 

Mr.  Osborne,  having  been  appointed 
by  Governor  Sulzer  as  chairman  of  the 
commission  to  recommend  improve- 
ments in  the  prison  system  of  Xew  York, 
resolved  to  become  a  voluntary  prisoner 
at  Auburn  and  to  put  himself,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  in  the  place  of  the  actual 
convict.  He  frankly  declared  his  pur- 
pose in  the  prison  chapel,  asking  the  co- 
operation of  the  officers  and  prisoners 
to  make  his  experience  as  realistic  as 
possible;  and  they  took  him  at  his  word. 
Mr.  Osborne's  study  is  an  astonishing 
achievement  for  a  single  week.  To  break 
the  crust  of  officialism  and,  without  le- 
gal authority,  to  command  the  co-opera- 
tion of  unwilling  prison  officers ;  to  over- 
come the  suspicions  and  reticence  of 
prisoners,  to  secure  their  sympathy  with 
his  plan,  and  to  gain  admission  to  the 
inner  circles  of  convict  life;  and  then  to 
really  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the 
prisoner  and  to  realize  how  he  feels, 
how  he  thinks,  and  to  catch  his  view 
point — to  do  all  this  in  a  week  was  an 
astonishing  piece  of  work.  While  it 
was  of  necessity  fragmentary,  it  was  a 
valuable  opening,  and  the  really  im- 
portant part  has  come  since,  as  will  be 
suggested  later.  The  writer  has  known 
prison  officers  who  have  associated  with 
prisoners  for  years  without  obtaining 
such  a  knowledge  of  their  mental 
processes  as  Mr.  Osborne  gained  in  a 
week. 

Tom  Brown  entered  the  prison  gates 
in  citizen's  clothes  and  was  registered  by 
the  receiving  officer  as  "Thomas  Brown, 
33,333x."  He  was  conducted  by  an  of- 
ficer to  the  tailor  shop,  where,  "in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  shop  without  any  screens  and 
in  full  view  of  all  passers  in  and  out, 
are  three  porcelain  lined  iron  bath  tubs 
side  by  side."  He  stripped,  bathed  and 
dressed  in  the  conventional  prison  suit 
and  was  supplied  with  "a  cake  of  soap, 
one  towel  and  a  Bible."  He.  was  ad- 
monished by  the  principal  keeper  ("P. 
K."),  was  given  a  copy  of  the  prison 
rules  and  was  assigned  to  work  in  the 
basket  shop. 

During  the  first  two  days  he  was  cate- 
chized as  to  his  past  life,  occupations  and 
habits  by  the  principal  keeper,  the  chap- 
lain, the  doctor,  and  the  clerk  of  the 
Bertillon  identification  system,  with 
much  repetition. 
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It  had  been  agreed  with  the  warden 
that  Tom  Brown  should  be  placed,  at 
first,  with  the  "Idle  Company";  a  group 
of  prisoners  who  were  characterized  by 
one  of  the  officers  as  "the  toughest 
bunch  of  fellows  in  the  prison."  He  was 
disappointed,  therefore,  when  he  found 
himself  in  the  basket  shop  where  the 
men  were  courteous,  communicative  and 
helpful,  and  was  astonished  after  two 
days  to  discover  that  this  was  the  "worst 
bunch  in  the  prison"  of  which  he  had 
been  told.  Tom  Brown  was  assigned  to 
a  cell  4x7^  feet  and  7y2  feet  high. 
(Many  of  the  cells  are  only  3J4  feet 
wide.)  Many  cells  of  this  kind  contain 
two  men  each.  The  cell  contained  a 
stool,  a  folding  shelf,  a  folding  bed,  a 
wash  basin,  a  tin  cup,  a  broom,  a  small 
wooden  locker  and  an  electric  bulb. 

Tom  Brown  swung  open  his  cell  door 
at  a  signal,  marched  in  line,  carried  out 
and  emptied  his  own  cell  bucket,  ate 
prison  fare  in  the  prison  dining-room 
(including  prison  hash),  did  his  stint  in 
the  basket  shop  wth  refractory  material 
that  made  his  fingers  sore,  and  served 
on  a  detail  moving  railroad  cars  with 
block  and  tackle.  He  received  from  his 
fellow  prisoners  donations  of  sugar,  of 
doubtful  source,  for  his  oatmeal.  He 
received  communications  and  newspa- 
pers from  numerous  sources  by  under- 
ground communication.  He  learned  to 
talk  without  moving  his  lips  and  he 
found  himself  instinctively  joining  with 
his  associates  "agin  the  government." 

Tom  Brown  reveals  startlingly  the 
horrors  of  prison  life  to  the  man  of  re- 
fined sensibilities — the  shock  of  the  first 
night  of  cell  life  when  the  lights  went 
out.  "The  bars  are  so  black  that  they 
seem  to  close  in  upon  you, — to  come 
nearer  and  nearer,  until  they  press  upon 
your  very  forehead.  .  .  .  You  can 
feel  the  blackness  of  those  iron  bars 
across  your  closed  eyelids;  they  seem  to 
sear  themselves  into  your  very  soul. 
How  does  any  man  remain  sane,  I  won- 
der, caged  in  this  stone  grave,  day  after 
day,  night  after  night." 

He  experienced  the  humiliation  of  be- 
ing  the  object  of  pursuit  by  pertinacious 
curiosity  hunters  and  camera  fiends;  yet 
the  change  in  his  appearance  was  so 
great  that  he  escaped  recognition  by  per- 
sonal friends  who  were  watching  care- 
fully for  him.  The  crowning  horror 
he  describes  as  follows :  "The  cell  house 
has  settled  down  for  the  night.  Only  a 
few  muffled  sounds  make  the  stillness 
more  distinctly  felt;  then — suddenly  the 
unearthly  quiet  is  shattered  by  a  terrify- 
ing uproar.  It  is  too  'far  away  to  hear 
at  first  anything  with  distinctness;  it  is 
all  a  confused  and  hideous  mass  of 
shouting — a  shouting  first  of  a  few,  then 
of  more,  then  of  many  voices.  I  have 


never  heard  anything  more  dreadful — 
in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word— full 
of  dread.  My  heart  is  thumping  like  a 
trip  hammer  and  the  cold  shivers  run  up 
and  down  my  back. 

"I  jump  to  the  door  of  the  cell,  press- 
ing my  ear  close  to  the  cold  iron  bars. 
Then  I  can  distinguish  a  few  words 
sounding  against  the  background  of  the 
confused  outcry:  'Stop  that!'  'Leave 
them  alone !'  'Damn  you,  stop  that !' 
Then  some  dull  thuds ;  I  even  fancy  that 
I  hear  something  like  a  groan,  along 
with  the  continued  confused  and  violent 
shouting.  What  can  it  be  ! 

"The  cries  continue,  accompanied  with 
other  noises  that  I  cannot  make  out. 
Then  my  attention  is  attracted  by  whis- 
pering at  one  of  the  lower  windows.  .  .  . 
"The  shouts  die  down.  There  are  a 
few  more  vague  and  uncertain  sounds — 
all  the  more  dreadful  for  being  uncer- 
tain ;  somewhere  an  iron  door  clangs ! 
Then  stillness  follows,  like  that  of  the 
grave." 

Tom  Brown  reported  this  mysterious 
occurrence  to  the  prison  warden  who 
promised  to  investigate.  Next  day  the 
warden  "has  inquired  into  it,  he  says, 
and  found  it  was  only  a  case  of  a  trou- 
blesome fellow  sent  up  from  Sing  Sing, 
who  was  making  some  little  disturbance 
in  the  gallery.  After  they  had  admon- 
ished him  he  wouldn't  stop,  so  they  had 
to  take  him  down  to  the  jail.  When  the 
officer  entered  his  cell,  he  threw  his 
bucket  at  the  officer  and  there  was  a  lit- 
tle row.  'I'm  inclined  to  think,'  adds  the 
warden,  'that  he  may  be  a  little  bit  crazy, 
and  I'm  going  to  look  into  it.'  " 

From  his  fellow  prisoners  Tom  Brown 
obtained  what  he  believes  to  be  the  cor- 
rect version  of  the  incident,  as  follows : 
"There  had  lately  been  sent  up  from 
Sing  Sing  a  young  prisoner  .  .  .  pale, 
thin  and  undersized:  weight  about  120 
pounds;  age  21."  On  charge  of  im- 
pertinence to  an  officer  he  had  been  kept 
in  a  dark  punishment  cell  five  days,  on 
bread  and  water.  (The  allowance  of 
water  was  3  gills  per  day.)  He  was  sent 
back  to  work  but  was  unfit  and,  next 
day  remained  in  his  cell  ill,  but  "in 
spite  of  his  repeated  requests,  the  doctor 
was  not  summoned.  The  reason  prob- 
ably was  that  he  was  in  the  state  known 
in  prison  as  bughouse — that  is  to  say. 
flighty."  .  .  .  "In  the  evening,  he 
created  some  disturbance  by  calling  out 
remarks  which  violated  the  quiet  of  the 
cell-block.  He  seemed  to  be  possessed 
with  the  idea  that  his  life  was  in  dan- 
ger." 

Tom  Brown  continues  :  "Now  here  was 
a  young  man.  hardly  more  than  a  lad,  in  a 
sick  and  nervous  condition  that  had  pro- 
duced temporarv  derangement  of  mind. 
What  course  did  the  System  take  in  deal- 
ing with  that  suffering  human  being ! 
Two  keepers  opened  his  cell,  made  a 
rush  for  him  and  knocked  him  down. 

I'llE    Sl'ItVEY,    August    22,    1914. 
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.  .  .  During  the  brief  scuffle  in  the 
cell  the  iron  pail  and  the  bucket  were 
overturned.  Then,  after  being  hand- 
cuffed, the  unresisting  if  not  unconscious 
•h  was  flung  out  of  his  cell  with  such 
violence  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a 
convict  trusty  who  stood  by  he  would 
have  slipped  under  the  rail  of  the  gal- 
lery and  fallen  to  the  stone  floor  of  the 
corridor  four  stories  below,  and  been 
either  killed  or  crippled  for  life. 

"Then  the  two  keepers,  being  rein- 
id  by  a  third,  dragged  their  victim 
roughly  down  stairs,  partly  on  his  back, 
kicked  and  beat  him  on  the  way  and 
carried  him  before  the  Principal  Keeper. 
who  promptly  sent  him  down  to  the  jail 
again"  ( »'.  e.,  the  punishment  cells). 

"If   it   is   realized   that   these   officers 

have  what  almost  amounts  to  the  power 

fe  and  death  over  the  convicts  it  can 

be  understood  that  such  a  warning  was 

not  one  to  be  lightly  disregarded." 

Mr.  Osborne  certified  that  this  story 
is  fully  corroborated  by  careful  inquiry 
i  different  men  and  comments  as  fol- 
• :  "Doubtless  some  will  say  that  the 
statements  of  convicts  are  not  to  be  be- 
lieved. That  touches  upon  one  of  the 
very  worst  features  of  the  situation.  No 
discrimination  is  ever  made.  It  is  not 
admitted,  that  while  one  convict  may  be 
a  liar,  another  may  be  entirely  truthful; 
that  men  differ  in  prison  exactly  as  in 
the  world  outside.  It  is  held,  quite  as 
a  matter  of  course,  that  they  are  all 
liars,  and  an  officer's  word  will  be  taken 
against  that  of  a  convict  or  any  num- 
ber of  convicts.  The  result  is  that  the 
officers  feel  themselves  practically  im- 
mune from  any  evil  consequences  to 
them  from  their  own  acts  of  injustice 
or  violence.  What  follows  from  this  is 
inevitable. 

"The  point  is  this:  that  no  convict  has 
any  rights — not  even  the  right  to  be  be- 
lieved ;  not  even  the  right  to  reasonably 
considerate  treatment.  He  is  exposed 
without  safeguard  of  any  sort  to  what- 
ever outrage  an  inconsiderate  and  bru- 
tal keeper  may  choose  to  inflict  upon 
him ;  and  you  cannot  under  the  present 
system  guard  against  such  inconsider- 
ate and  brutal  treatment." 

Tom  Brown  continues:  "I  should  not 
like  to  be  understood  as  asserting  that  all 
keepers  are  brutal,  or  even  a  majority 
of  them."  .  .  But  "we  must  recog- 
nize, in  dealing  with  our  Prison  System, 
that  many  really  well  meaning  men  will 
-ite  a  system,  in  which  the  brutality 
of  an  officer  goes  unpunished,  in  a 
brutal  manner." 

In  view  of  this  episode,  Tom  Brown 
determined  to  undergo  the  horrors  of 
the  "jail."  To  this  the  prison  warden 
very  reluctantly  consented.  It  was 
agreed  that  he  should  be  treated  exactly 
like  a  convict  under  punishment  except 
that  a  "jail  suit"  should  be  cleansed  for 
his  use.  whereas  the  ordinary  prisoners 
use  them  interchangeably,  without  clean- 
ing. Accordingly,  Tom  Brown  suddenly 
knocked  off  work,  declaring  that  the 
material  furnished  was  unfit  and  he 
wasn't  going  to  work  any  more 
anyh..\v  He  was  ordered  to  the 
"jail."  which  Tom  Brown  describes 
•ollows:  "A  vaulted  stone  dun- 
•  about  50  by  20  feet,  having  on 
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one  side  the  death  chamber  for  <.-!rc:r»- 
cuting  murderers,  and  on  the  other  -i.l.- 
"the  prison  dynamo  with  its  ceaseless 
grinding,  night  and  day."  '  v  is  abso- 
lutely bare,  except  for  one  wooden  bench 
along  the  north  end,  a  locker  where  the 
jail  clothes  are  kept  and  eight  cells,  of 
solid  sheet  iron;  floor,  sides,  back  and 
roof.  They  are  studded  with  ri'.  <  •  pro- 
jecting about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  At 
the  time  that  Warden  Rattigan  came  into 
office  there  was  no  other  floor;  the  in- 
mates slept  on  the  bare  iron  ami  the 
rivets ! 

"The  cells  are  about  4'/2  Jw  8  feet 
and  9  feet  high.  There  is  a  feeble  at- 
tempt at  ventilation — a  small  hole  in 
the  roof  of  the  cell,  which  does  not  ven- 
tilate." Two  windows  in  the  vaulted 
room  outside  admit  some  light  but,  ex- 
cept on  a  bright  sunny  day,  an  electric 
light  is  necessary  in  order  to  see  the 
inside  of  the  cell.  "Up  to  the  time  of 
Supt.  Riley's  and  Warden  Rattigan'* 
coming  into  office,  the  supply  of  water 
for  each  prisoner  was  limited  to  one  gill 
for  24  hours. 

There  is  a  sink  in  the  outer  room  but 
"the  sink  was  not  used  for  the  pris- 
oners to  wash  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  prisoners  in  the  jail  were  not  al- 
lowed to  wash." 

On  entrance,  Tom  Brown  was  in- 
structed to  take  off  his  cloves  and  put 
on  the  jail  suit,  which  had  been  cleansed 
in  anticipation  of  his  coming.  Ho  was 
carefully  searched  to  discover  whether 
he  had  any  weapon  or  instrument  unnn 
his  person.  His  handkerchief  was  taken 
from  him,  presumably  to  avoid  danger 
of  suicide,  because  a  prisoner  orce 
strangled  himself  with  his  handkerchief. 
He  was  given  a  small  tin  water  can. 


The  cell  contained  no  seat,  bed,  mat- 
tress or  bedding — nothing  except  a  pa- 
pier-mache bucket.  A  convict  trusty 
handed  in  through  a  slot  in  the  door  a 
slice  of  bread  and  inserted  the  spout  of 
a  tin  funnel  through  which  he  poured 
into  the  prisoner's  can  exactly  a  gill  of 
water  to  last  through  the  night.  The 
officers  and  the  trusty  departed  and  very 
i  five  other  prisoners  in  adjacent 
cells  made  themselves  known.  Then  fol- 
lowed an  animated  discussion  on  prison 
fare;  ethics  of  the  jail:  comparative 
merits  of  transatlantic  liners,  politics, 
prison  reform,  etc.  Tom  Brown  says: 
"On  the  whole,  more  intelligent  instruc- 
tive and  entertaining  conversation  it  has 
seldom  been  my  lot  to  enjoy." 

To  his  surprise  he  finds  that  these 
men,  presumably  the  worst  in  the  prison, 
are  human  and  even  sympathetic. 

All  prisoners  punished,  whatever  the 
character  of  the  offense,  received  the 
same  treatment  and  in  addition  to  con- 
finement on  bread  and  water  were  fined 
50  cents  for  each  day  of  confinement: 
the  fine  to  be  worked  out  at  the  rate  of 
l:/2  cents  per  day,  allowed  each  prison- 
er as  "earnings."  A  mark  upon  his 
sleeve  from  that  day  forward  indicates 
that  he  has  been  punished  and,  if  he 
has  previously  earned  a  good  conduct 
bar  by  a  year's  perfect  record,  that  bar 
is  taken  from  him  and,  finally,  some  por- 
tion, if  not  all  of  the  commutation  time 
which  he  may  have  gained  by  previous 
good  conduct  is  forfeited.  Manifestly  a 
prison  punishment  is  a  serious  matter  to 
the  convict. 

After  four  hours'  confinement  Tom 
Brown  was  offered  liberty  but  refused 
to  go.  having  determined  to  experience 
the  full  limit  of  jail  life.  They  left  him 
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very  reluctantly. 

As  the  night  wore  on  he  says:  "N<>\\ 
that  all  chance  of  escape  is  gone  I  begin 
to  feel  more  than  before  the  pressure 
of  the  horror  of  this  place;  the  close 
confinement;  the  bad  air;  the  terrible 
darkness,  the  bodily  discomforts,  the  un- 
cleanness,  the  lack  of  water.  My  throat 
is  parched,  but  I  dare  not  drink  more 
than  a  sip  at  a  time,  for  my  one  gill — 
what  is  left  of  it — must  last  until  morn- 
ing. Ami  then  there  is  the  constant 
whir-whir-whirring  of  the  dynamo  next 
door  and  the  death  chamber  at  our 
backs." 

The  prisoners  seek  to  mitigate  their 
misery.  One  asks,  "Say,  fellows;  what 
would  you  say  now  to  a  nice  thick  juicy 
steak  with  fried  potatoes?"  One  "sings 
an  excellent  ragtime  ditty";  another  "fol- 
lows with  the  Toreador's  song  from  Car- 
men, sung  in  a  sweet,  true,  light  tenor 
voice  that  shows  real  love  and  appre- 
ciation of  music." 

"This  is  the  place  where  I  had  ex- 
pected to  meet  the  violent  and  dangerous 
criminals ;  but  what  do  I  find  !  A  genial 
young  Irishman,  as  pleasant  company  as 
I  have  ever  encountered,  and  a  sweet 
voiced  boy  singing  Carmen." 

These  entertainments  over,  the  night 
drags  on.  The  wooden  floor  proves  a 
hard  bed  until  a  prisoner  instructs  him 
how  to  make  a  pillow  of  his  felt  shoes 
and  his  shirt.  Bed  bugs  infest  the  place 
and  after  killing  one,  he  imagines  multi- 
tudes. The  sick  prisoner  accidentally 
upsets  his  water  can  and  soon  becomes 
delirious,  seeming  likely  to  become  a 
raving  maniac.  There  is  no  way  to  sum- 
mon an  officer  but  one  of  the  prisoners 
with  amazing  tact  and  patience  soothes 
his  agitation  until  he  finally  falls  asleep. 

At  last  Brown  falls  into  a  doze  but  is 
speedily  awakened  by  a  patrolling  officer 
who  awakens  the  prisoners  at  12 :30  and 
4 :30  A.  M.  but  refuses  his  request  to  re- 
new the  water  spilled  by  the  sick  pris- 
oner because  it  is  '"gainst  the  rules." 

At  6  A.  M.  on  Sunday  Tom  Brown  is 
released  from  his  punishment,  convinced 
that  the  "System"  is  illogical,  antiquated, 
barbarous,  cruel  and  destructive  to  the 
character  of  prisoners  and  officers  alike. 
He  is  exhausted,  body  and  soul;  but  he 
finds  strength  to  make  a  chapel  address 
to  the  prisoners,  which  must  have  been 
memorable.  The  prisoners  are  tremen- 
dously impressed  by  the  fact  that  this 
man  of  education,  culture  and  wealth  has 
voluntarily  endured  for  six  days  the  same 
treatment  as  themselves.  In  the  en- 
deavor to  understand  their  situation  and, 
if  possible,  to  improve  it  they  recognize 
that  the  cell  and  the  march  and  the 
shock  and  the  dungeon  affect  the  man  of 
culture  and  refinement  more  keenly  than 
the  ordinary  prisoner ;  but  the  thing  that 
affects  them  most  profoundly  is  the  vi- 
carious character  of  his  act.  They  would 
almost  apply  to  it  the  words  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah :  "Surely  he  hath  borne 
our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows." 

Mr.  Osborne  is  not  content  to  discover 
and  reveal  the  vices  of  the  prison  system 
but  he  seeks  a  practical  remedy.  Jack 
Murphy,  a  prisoner  in  the  shops  gave 
him  the  basic  idea.  Mr.  Osborne  says: 
"For  some  years  I  have  felt  that  the 
principles  of  self-government  might  pos- 
sibly be  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the 


prison  problem;  but  as  yet  I  have  not 
In- en  able  to  see  clearly  how  to  begin  its 
application. 

"Jack  agreed  with  all  those  with  whom 
I  have  talked  that  the  long  stretch  in 
the  cells,  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
chapel  service,  between  ten-thirty  and 
eleven  o'clock  Sunday  morning  until 
seven  Monday  morning — over  twenty 
hours,  is  a  fearful  strain  both  physical 
and  mental  upon  the  prisoners. 

"  \Vell,  Jack,'  I  say  'from  what  I  have 
heard  Superintendent  Riley  say  I  feel 
sure  he  would  like  to  give  the  men  some 
sort  of  exercise  or  recreation  on  Sunday 
afternoons ;  but  how  could  it  be  man- 
aged !  You  can't  ask  the  officers  to  give 
up  their  day  off,  and  you  don't  think  the 
men  could  be  trusted  by  themselves,  do 
you!' 

"'Why  not'?  says  Jack. 

'  'I  look  at  him  enquiringly.' 

"  'Why,  look  here,  Tom !  I  know  this 
place  through  and  through.  I  know  these 
men ;  I've  studied  'em  for  years.  And  I 
tell  you  that  the  big  majority  of  these 
fellows  in  here  will  be  square  with  you 
if  you  give  'em  a  chance.  The  trouble 
is  they  don't  treat  us  on  the  level.  I 
could  tell  you  all  sorts  of  frame-ups  they 
give  us.  Now  if  you  trust  a  man,  he 
will  try  and  do  what's  right;  sure  he 
will.  That  is,  most  men  will.' 

"  'Do  you  really  think,  Jack,  that  the 
superintendent  and  the  warden  could 
trust  you  fellows  out  in  the  yard  on  Sun- 
day afternoons  in  summer !' 

"  'Sure  they  could,'  responds  Jack  .  . 
And  there  could  be  a  band  concert.  .  .  . 
and  it  would  be  a  good  sight  better  for 
us  than  being  locked  in  our  cells  all 
day.  You'd  have  fewer  fights  on  Mon- 
day, I  know  that.' 

"  'But  how  about  the  discipline  !  Would 
you  let  everybody  out  into  the  yard ! 
What  about  those  bad  actors  who  don't 
know  how  to  behave !  Won't  they  quar- 
rel and  fight  and  try  to  escape !' 

'  'But  don't  you  see,  Tom,  that  they 
couldn't  do  that  without  putting  the 
whole  thing  on  the  bum,  and  depriving 
the  rest  of  us  of  our  privileges !  You 
needn't  be  afraid  we  couldn't  handle 
those  fellows  all  right.  Or  why  not  kt 
out  only  those  men  who  have  a  good  con- 
duct bar  !  That's  it !'  He  continues,  en- 
thusiastically warming  up  to  his  subject, 
'That's  it,  Tom,  a  good  conduct  league. 
and  give  the  privilege  of  Sunday  after- 
noons to  the  members  of  the  league.' " 

This  suggestion  of  Jack  Murphy  bore 
practical  fruit.  Soon  after  his  "dis- 
charge" Mr.  Osborne,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons 
and  the  Warden  of  the  Auburn  Prison 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  Good  Con- 
duct League  composed  of  prisoners,  with 
officers  elected  by  their  fellow  prisoners. 
The  prisoners  are  given  the  liberty  of 
the  yard  on  Sunday  afternoons,  with  a 
greatly  reduced  force  of  guards.  They 
march  to  and  from  their  cells  and  their 
work  under  the  direction  of  prisoners. 
They  prepare  entertainment  with  the 
permission  and  approval  of  their  officers. 
This  plan  has  now  been  in  operation  for 
several  months  without  the  slightest  dis- 
order or  accident  and  with  marked  im- 
provement in  the  spirit  and  behaviour 
of  the  men. 

Mr.  Osborne's  demonstration  makes  it 


clear  that  those  who  believe  that  sever- 
ity is  an  essential  part  of  prison  methods 
need  not  worry.  Every  convict  is  pun- 
ished. When  you  pillory  a  man  before 
the  world  as  a  criminal,  transport  him 
by  public  conveyance  and  march  him 
through  the  streets  in  irons,  put  him  be- 
hind prison  walls,  deprive  him  of  his 
liberty,  subject  him  absolutely  to  the  will 
of  another  man  who  holds  practically 
the  powers  of  life  and  death,  lock  him 
in  an  ill-ventilated  prison  cell,  4l/2  by  7 
feet  (perhaps  with  an  uncongenial  cell 
mate),  dress  him  in  prison  garb,  exhibit 
him  to  curious  visitors  at  25  cents  per 
head,  subject  him  to  strict  compliance 
with  thirty  to  fifty  exacting  rules  on 
pain  of  loss  of  privileges  and  increase  of 
term,  restrict  his  correspondence  to  two 
censored  letters  per  month,  permit  him 
to  see  his  wife  and  children  only  in  the 
presence  of  an  officer  and  clad  in  prison 
garb — under  these  circumstances  no  one 
need  question  that  the  prisoner  is  pun- 
ished, even  though  he  may  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  listening  to  a  band  concert  and 
watching  a  base  ball  game  once  a  week, 
conversing  with  his  fellow  convicts  in 
subdued  tones  at  meals  and  witnessing  a 
moving  picture  show  once  or  twice  a 
month.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that 
the  convict  is  punished ! 

Those  who  ridicule  or  condemn  Mr. 
Osborne's  adventure  make  a  mistake.  It 
may  have  been  sensational,  but  there 
was  need  of  a  sensation.  His  experi- 
ment was  valuable  because  it  was  sincere 
and  because  it  has  brought  out  the  truth. 

But  there  are  other  prisons !  We 
wish  that  Mr.  Osborne,  or  some  one 
equally  discerning,  would  allow  himself 
to  be  arrested,  guilty  or  not  guilty,  as 
a  suspect  of  some  crime.  Let  him  be 
subjected  to  the  inquisition  of  "the 
third  degree,"  regardless  of  the  rights 
that  are  supposed  to  be  guaranteed  to 
every  citizen  that  he  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  innocent  until  proven  to  be  guilty. 
Let  him  experience  starvation,  buffeting 
insults  and  detectives'  lies. 

Then,  by  all  means,  let  Mr.  Osborne's 
representative  await  trial  in  a  county 
jail  and  discover  the  beauties  of  a  Sys- 
tem twice  as  vicious  as  the  Auburn 
Prison  System.  Let  him  be  thrust  into 
a  steel  cage  and  exhibited  like  a  wild 
beast  in  a  menagerie.  Let  him  share  his 
cell  with  five  other  prisoners  in  a  place 
where  he  cannot  keep  himself  free  from 
vermin,  where  he  cannot  take  a  bath, 
and  be  forced  into  intimate  association, 
day  and  night,  with  a  mob  of  prisoners 
who  are  kept  in  idleness,  with  no  occu- 
pation except  to  corrupt  one  another  and 
to  concoct  plans  to  escape. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  the  deficiencies  of  the 
convict  prisons,  and  the  public  ought  to 
know  that  Sing  Sing  is,  and  has  been 
for  many  years,  far  worse  than  Auburn. 
Think  of  a  prison  where  rheumatism  and 
tuberculosis  form  an  inevitable  part  of 
the  prison  sentence  for  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  prisoners !  But  the  prison 
problem  of  the  state  of  New  York  can 
only  be  solved  by  a  thoroughly  organized 
and  persistent  attack  under  the  leader- 
ship of  tried  and  expert  men  and  women. 
Prisons,  like  other  educational  institu- 
tions, must  be  manned  by  superintend- 
ents of  proved  training  and  efficiency. 
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A  NARROW  SQUEAK 
Theodore   C.    Merrill,    M.  D. 

She  was  brave,  industrious,  was  Lit- 
tle Woman,  married  to  a  brave,  indus- 
trious, but  poorly  informed  Little  Man. 
Little  Woman  stayed  properly  at  home 
and  cared  for  her  nest ;  Little  Man  daily 
went  forth  to  labor  at  very  particular 
steel  things. 

Little  Woman  could  do  everything 
about  the  house;  Little  Man  could 
do  just  one  thing  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  finely  graduated  calipers 
or  gauges,  capable  of  measuring  the 
thickness — or  rather,  the  thinness — of 
writing-paper. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  account 
to  describe  the  conditions  of  Little 
Man's  job;  suffice  it  to  say  that  he  had 
to  spend  many  bent-over  hours  each  day 
away  from  fresh  air,  benevolent  sun- 
light, and  healthful  out-of-doors.  The 
development  of  tuberculosis  in  Little 
Man  was  natural.  He  wasn't  very  ro- 
bust by  birth ;  he  wasn't  informed  about 
tubercular  infection;  and  all  he  could  do 
was  to  "plug  along  at  the  job." 

Of  course,  when  he  became  unable  to 
do  his  work  well,  that  is  to  say,  when 
"the  boss  kicked  too  much,"  he  con- 
sulted a  doctor.  The  doctor,  a  busy 
man  who  wrote  and  talked  mechanical- 
ly, prescribed  a  mechanical  remedy  for 
the  mechanic  who  was  to  swallow  it : 
for  he  said  that  the  mechanic's  trouble 
was  a  "chronic  cough."  And  thus  it  was 
that  Little  Man  had  a  narrow  squeak. 

The  doctor  had  a  medical  friend  who, 
himself,  had  taken  chances,  gone  to  Tex- 
as, or  Arizona,  or  New  Mexico,  or  some- 
where in  "the  Southwest ;"  and  it  oc- 
curred to  the  Eastern  man,  as  it  occurs 
to  so  many  Eastern  men,  that  the 
Southwest  was  the  very  place  for  sick, 
helpless  mechanics  who  have  every  op- 
portunity of  finding  sustenance  in  a 
region  where  factories  are  practically 
unknown  and  specialized  mechanisms 
entirely  of  the  imported  variety !  So 
Little  Man  listened  to  the  advice  which 
pointed  him  to  life-giving  prairie  air 
and  provided  miraculously  for  work, 
and  went  home  to  Little  Woman  to 
talk  things  over  and  count  up  cash. 
Little  Woman  knew  that  Little  Man 
must  do  something  for  himself,  and. 
equally  that  she  must  do  something  for 
them  both.  Therefore,  she  would  take 
in  sewing  or  go  after  it,  in  that  wonder- 
ful Southwest  of  plenteous  jobs,  while 
Little  Man  might  work  at  something- 
or-other  -which-1he-.Lord-would-provide. 
In  this  simple  way.  Little  Man  would 
•peedily  get  well,  home  would  hold  to- 


gether, and  a  vacation  outing  would 
take  the  place  of  the  mechanical  misery 
of  graduated  gauges.  Cash  ?  They 
counted  it.  They  had  juJt  about  one 
hundred  dollars  besides  the  expense  of 
a  journey  to  the  Southwest 

It  never  occurred  to  them  not  to  trust 
the  doctor — he  had  often  and  often  trust- 
ed them! 

It  never  occurred  to  the  doctor  not  to 
trust  his  own  mechanical  (rescription. 
He  had  no  time  to  study  i  sh  and  dust 
and  other  mysteries  of  ve  r  particular 
steel  things. 

So  the  doctor  sent  the  j  >ung  couple 


away  to  the  Southwest,  omi 


ing  to  noti- 


fy his  friend  the  Southwest  doctor  about 
them  until  they  were  on  the  »ain.  Then 
it  was  too  late  for  the  Southwest  doctor 
to  do  anything  but  think  Unprintable 
things  when  he  learned  that  he  was  to 
meet  at  the  train  two  ignoramuses  fight- 
ing tuberculosis  and  expecting  to  find 
jobs  waiting  under  the  slim  and  scanty 
folioge  which  competed  with  cactus  for 
the  limited  moisture  of  air  and  soil. 

The  "ignoramuses"  hadn't  written 
ahead  to  ascertain  about  board  or  a 
place  to  stay,  or  the  number  of  sewing- 
women  in  the  community.  They  were 
going  to  Healthdom.  That  was  enough. 
Hadn't  the  doctor  said  that? 

So  they  got  off  the  train  and  smiled 
just  as  hard  as  their  new  doctor  did  and 
the  smiles  looked  almost  exactly  the 
same — as  hopeful  as  hopeful  could  be. 

The  new  doctor  examined  Little  Man 
and  found  moderately  advanced,  but  not 
necessarily  hopeless,  tuberculosis.  The 
\..ting  mechanic  had  a  fighting  chance 
provided  he  could  rest,  live  in  cozy 
quarters  and  have  good  food. 

To  understand  possibilities,  the  new 
doctor  had  to  have  a  private  talk  with 
I-ittle  Woman.  With  this  doctor  of  the 
Southwest,  private  talks  had  become  al- 
most as  mechanical  as  the  prescriptions 
of  his  eastern  confrere — thank  God,  not 
quite ! 

The  new  doctor  sent  Little  Man  with 
a  letter  to  the  foreman  of  railway  ma- 
chine shops  in  the  next  town, — the  only 
mechanical  industry  in  the  vicinity. 

While  Little  Man  was  gone,  the  new 
doctor  gently  explained  to  Little  Woman 
that  she  could  not  earn  more  than  a 
dollar  a  week  there  by  sewing  or  other 
labor.  There  were  many  other  women 
in  the  locality  adding  to  pin-money,  or 
killing  time,  or  waiting  for  death  to  carry 
away  a  loved  one— all  juit  so  many 
factors  contributing  to  use  up  money 
and  decrease  chances  for  remuneration. 

\l)out    the    time    Little   Woman    was 


crying  her  eyes  out,  all  by  herself,  at 
the  terrible  prospect  she  was  facing, 
Little  Man  came  back  smiling  cheerily 
because  he  hadn't  been  able  to  find  work 
and  didn't  wish  to  bother  wifey  with  a 
trifle  synonymous  with  Despair.  But  he 
didn't  smile  when  he  went  to  see  the 
Southwest  doctor  and  have  a  private 
talk  of  his  own. 

The  new  doctor  probed.  Little  Man 
had  a  brother  in  Manitoba.  (Prairie 
country,  that !  fresh  air !  out-of-doors ! 
New  doctor  felt  hope  all  through  him.) 
Then  he  asked,  falteringly,  if  the 
brother  could  help  take  care  of  Little 
Man  for  a  time. 

Hurrah!  Brother  was  not  only  fully 
able  to  support  Little  Man,  but  would 
fairly  love  to  do  so.  Hurrah  indeed ! 
But  why — why  in — in  Heaven — hadn't 
the  Eastern  doctor  sent  Little  Man  out 
to  Manitoba  at  once,  thereby  saving  this 
needless  waste  of  travel  expense  to  the 
Southwest  ?  . 

Little  Man  didn't  know. 

"You've  got  just  enough  money  to  get 
you  both  to  Manitoba,"  pointed  out  the 
Southwest  doctor.  "Hike,  while  times 
are  good.  In  three  weeks,  if  you  stay 
here,  you'll  be  on  the  county — and  how 
would  you  like  that  for  medicine?  Your 
chance  is  in  Manitoba,  not  in  the  South- 
west." 

So  Little  Man  mustered  up  quite  a 
genuine  smile,  after  all,  at  leaving  the 
South  west  instead  of  at  living  there! 

In  Manitoba  he  got  well.  But  it  was 
a  narrow  squeak.  "Find  out  first,  find 
out  first,"  adjures  Little  Woman;  "and 
be  sure  to  make  Eastern,  or  Western,  or 
Xorthern,  or  Southern  doctors  translate 
for  you  and  explain  all  about  any  pre- 
scription beginning,  Take  first  train  to 
another  climate.' " 

JOHN,   FINANCIER 
Miry  June  Woodt 

"N'n.  I  can't  do  it.  If  John  wants 
spending  money  he'll  have  to  get  it  by 
working,  because  I  can't  give  it  to  him," 
said  Mr.  Count  to  his  wife,  when  she 
asked  him  to  give  John  a  monthly  al- 
lowance. 

"But  it  isn't  unreasonable,"  said  John's 
mother  almost  tearfully. 

"I  know  it  isn't,  but  I  haven't  the 
money.  I'll  talk  to  John  and  explain 
it  to  him."  And  the  father  went  about 
his  work. 

"All  the  other  boys  have  spending 
money.  John  didn't  ask  for  it  but  told 
me  what  the  other  boys  had  to  spend. 
I  guess  I'll  try  to  get  some  work;  then 
I  can  give  him  a  small  allowance,"  the 
mother  concluded. 

When  John  came  home  from  school 
the  next  day  he  seemed  to  be  happier 
than  usual.  His  mother  noticed  it,  but 
said  nothing. 

That  evening  as  he  was  washing  the 
dishes  for  her  he  said,  "Mother,  where 
do  you  get  our  drinking  water?" 

"From    Perrin's,   John.     Why?" 
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"Did  you  ever  drink  the  depot 
water?"  asked  the  boy. 

"Yes,  I  have.     It  is  very  good,  too.' 

"Why  don't  you  use  it?  It  doesn't 
cost  anything." 

"I  know  it  doesn't,  but  Perrin  deliv- 
ers the  other,"  answered  Mrs.  Count. 

"How  much  do  you  pay?" 

"It  usually  costs  me  a  dollar  a  week.'' 

Mrs.  Count  went  about  her  work  and 
John  went  to  the  library  to  read.  He 
read  awhile,  soon  he  dropped  the  book 
into  his  lap,  sat  with  his  eyes  closed 
for  a  few  moments,  then  went  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  he  started  off  to 
school  earlier  than  usual.  All  morn- 
ing Mrs.  Count  was  planning  to  try  to 
get  orders  for  bread,  which  would  sup- 
ply John  with  spending  money.  But, 
meantime,  John  was  thinking  about 
what  he  could  do  for  himself. 

At  noon  he  rushed  into  the  house 
and  said,  "Mother,  will  you  pay  me 
fifty  cents  a  week  if  I  bring  drinking 
water  from  the  depot  well?" 

"Yes,  John,  I  will." 

"All  right  then.  I  have  eight  cus- 
tomers at  fifty  cents  a  week.  Why,  I'm 
earning  four  dollars  a  week !" 

"Why,  John,  how  does  this  happen?" 
asked  his  mother. 

"Father  told  me  that  he  couldn't  give 
me  spending  money.  He  said  it  was 
about  all  he  could  do  to  give  me  enough 
to  eat  and  to  wear  without  any  spend- 
ing money." 

"Yes,  that  is  so.  Your  father  is  hav- 
ing a  hard  time  just  now.  But  tell  me, 
how  did  you  happen  to  get  all  these 
customers?  Bringing  water  just  to  us 
would  give  you  two  dollars  a  month," 
said  his  mother. 

"I  know  it  would,  but  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  if  father  had  such  a  hard 
time,  I'd  help  by  buying  my  own 
clothes.  If  you  think  that  it's  neces- 
sary, I'll  stop  school  and  go  to  work." 

"No,   that   isn't   necessary,   John." 

"All  right.  But  I'll  earn  four  dollars 
a  week  anyway."  and  John  chuckled 
gleefully. 

Week  after  week  he  saved  his  money. 
When  he  had  twelve  dollars,  he  began 
to  feel  the  cares  of  the  capitalist.  How 
should  he  invest  his  hoard?  One  night 
at  the  supper  table,  he  said  to  his  father. 
"If  I  buy  the  material  will  you  help 
me  build  a  fence  around  the  back  of 
the  lot  so  that  I  can  raise  chickens?" 

"Yes,  I'll  help  you.  I  don't  believe 
that  you'll  have  to  buy  anything.  I 
think  that  you  can  use  those  laths  in 
the  shed,  can't  you?" 

The  laths  were  decided  upon  and  the 
fence  put  up.  The  parents  were  in- 
terested in  knowing  what  kind  of  chick- 
ens John  would  invest  in,  but  left  him 
to  decide  for  himself.  The  day  after 
the  completion  of  the  fence,  John  came 
down  the  street  whistling.  He  had  a 
Plymouth  Rock  hen  under  his  arm, 
which  he  released  in  the  new  chicken 
yard,  and  then  he  went  proudly  into 


the  house. 

"Could  I  borrow  a  basket,  mother?" 
he  asked  with  an  air  of  importance. 

"Of  course,  but  what — 

"I  bought  a  setting  hen  for  fifty  cents 
and  I  can  buy  a  setting  of  some  fancy 
kind  of  eggs  for  one  dollar.  I  want 
to  get  some  and  set  her.  I've  made 
a  nest  in  the  shed." 

"John,  how  are  you  going  to  feed 
these  chickens?''  his  mother  asked. 

"Oh.  I  have  made  arrangements  with 
the  Hutchins,'  and  the  Browns,'  and 
the  Berrys,'  to  carry  away  their  garbage 
after  I  bring  water  to  them." 

For  the  next  few  weeks  John  was 
very  busy.  He  had  to  get  up  much  ear- 
lier than  usual  to  make  the  rounds  of 
his  "water  customers,"  as  he  called  them, 


turning  garbage  man  afterward.  He 
burned  the  papers,  hauled  the  cans  in 
his  wagon  to  a  nearby  dumping  place, 
and  brought  the  food  scraps  home  to 
feed  his  chickens.  At  first,  before  the 
little  chickens  were  hatched,  the  food 
supply  was  so  far  greater  than  the  de- 
mand that  he  was  forced  to  bury  a 
part  of  it.  But  when  the  old  hen 
brought  out  her  brood  at  last,  and  the 
chickens  grew,  he  found  use  for  it  all. 
By  and  by  he  had  eggs  to  sell.  His 
"water  customers"  and  his  egg  income 
let  him  pay  for  his  own  books,  his 
clothes,  and  still  add  something  to  his 
savings  account  each  month  besides. 
And  his  question  now,  from  time  to 
time,  is,  "Do  you  know  where  I  could 
lend  ten  dollars,  father?" 
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AT  a  recent  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis,  Charles  J.  Hat- 
field,  M.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  was  elected 
executive  secretary  of  the  association  to 
succeed  Livingston  Farrand,  M.D.,  who 
became  president  of  the  University  of 
Colorado  in  January. 

Dr.  Hatfield  is  well  known  to  anti- 
tuberculosis  workers.  He  has  always 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  tuberculo- 
sis movement  in  Philadelphia  where  he 
served  as  president  and  assisted  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  Pennsylvania  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 
He  has  also  been  attending  physician  at 
the  White  Haven  Sanatorium  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  With  the  reorganization 
of  the  Henry  Phipps  Institute  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis 
under  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 


three  years  ago,  Dr.  Hatfield  was  made 
one  of  the  directors.  For  the  last  two 
years  he  has  been  executive  director  of 
the  institute,  in  which  capacity  he  is 
serving  at  present. 

As  executive  secretary  of  the  national 
association,  Dr.  Hatfield  will  make  his 
business  headquarters  in  New  York, 
while  retaining  his  home  and  other  medi- 
cal and  official  relations  in  Philadelphia. 

Philip  P.  Jacobs  continues  as  assistant 
secretary  of  the  association,  Dixon  Van 
Blarcom  as  field  secretary,  and  C.  Milton 
Clark  as  office  secretary. 


CHARLES    J.    HATFIELD,    M.D. 

Executive  secretary  of  the  National  As- 
sociation  for   the   Study   and    Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis. 


JOHN  P.  Sanderson,  Jr.,  will  become 
general  secretary  of  the  Buffalo 
Children's  Aid  Society  on  September  1. 
Mr.  Sanderson  first  became  interested  in 
social  work  through  the  efforts  of  Fred- 
eric Almy,  who  has  inspired  many  men 
.with  the  spirit  of  social  service  and  it 
is  fitting  that  Mr.  Sanderson  should  be 
going  to  this  Buffalo  'organization  which 
Mr.  Almy  was  instrumental  in  starting. 

Mr.  Sanderson,  who  is  a  Michigan 
man.  attended  Cornell  University  during 
1910— entered  the  service  of  the  Buffalo 
Charity  Organization  Society  in  1911, 
resigning  in  April,  1913,  to  become  ex- 
tension secretary  of  the  Boston  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society,  which  surrenders 
him  with  regret  to  Buffalo. 

The  Buffalo  Children's  Aid  Society 
was  organized  in  1872  as  a  newsboys' 
home.  It  was  incorporated  in  1883.  In 
1910  it  organized  a  Children's  Bureau 
Department,  the  latter  performing  a  gen- 
eral service  for  needy  children.  The  so- 
ciety has  an  important  field  of  service  in 
the  western  end  of  New  York  state  and 
the  cordial  relations  existing  among  all 
of  the  important  charities  in  Buffalo  pro- 
vide a  fertile  field  for  the  working  out 
of  a  children's  program  for  that  com- 
munity. 

Mary  S.  Haviland,  who  has  been  the 
secretary  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  re- 
signed on  July  1. 
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the  new  ordinance  passed  by 
the  Chicago  City  Council  creating 
a  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Leonora  Z.  Meder  has  been  appointed 
by  Mayor  Harrison  to  the  position  of 
commissioner.  Mrs.  Meder  has  been  for 
years  active  in  Catholic  social  work  and 
is  still  the  president  of  the  Protectorate 
of  the  Catholic  Women's  League.  Mrs. 
Meder  is  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  has 
had  the  education  of  a  lawyer.  Her 
duties  under  the  ordinance  will  be  the 
general  management  and  control  of  the 
Public  Welfare  Department,  and  she 
will  have  power  to  appoint,  under  the 
civil  service  law,  all  subordinate  officers 
and  assistants. 

'the  ordinance  creates  two  bureaus  in 
the  department,  one  on  employment 
which  shall  operate  the  municipal  lodg- 
ing houses  for  men  and  for  women,  and 
gather  information  concerning  work  and 
unemployment  conditions.  No  head  has 
as  yet  been  appointed  for  this  bureau. 

For  the  other  bureau,  that  on  social 
surveys,  John  Palendach  has  been  ap- 
pointed. Mr.  Palendach  is  one  of  the 
most  influential  Servians  in  Chicago  and 
is  the  editor  of  two  papers,  The  United 
Servian  and  the  Balkan  World.  He  is 
also  president  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Foreign  Publishers.  He  has 
been  in  the  United  States  about  twelve 
years.  He  is  enthusiastic  over  the  pos- 
sibilities inherent  in  the  scope  of  his 
department  which  is  to  make  inquiries 
into  living  conditions,  vagrancy,  crime, 
poverty  and  recreation. 
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According  to  recent  regulations  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  of  Scot- 
land, all  cases  of  tuberculosis,  pulmon- 
ary and  otherwise,  must  be  reported. 
Such  reports  will  be  considered  confi- 
dential to  avoid  annoying  publicity. 

A  commission  to  consider  revision  of 
the  penal  laws  has  been  authorized  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor.  Two  of  the 
members  are  Edwin  M.  Abbott  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Warden  McKenty  of  the 
•«-rn  Penitentiary. 

Arizona,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Wyoming 
and  Alaska  are  the  only  states  in  which 
there  is  no  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
tuberculosis.  A  report  on  laws  in  the 
other  48  states  appears  in  a  recent  bulle- 
tin published  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis. 

The  report  of  Chief  Health  Officer 
Mason,  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  in- 
cludes the  first  month's  expense  ac- 

of  the  new  insane  cr>: 
il  Farm.     Expenses  were  some- 
what over  $1,000.    Farm-grown  products 
(lettuce,  tomatoes,  eggs,  pineapples, 
guinea-pigs,  and  much  else),  netted  over 
|700.   making  the   net   cost    prr    p.itient 
per  day,  twenty-six  cent*. 


AUGUST  AND  SEPTEMBER 
CONFERENCES 

AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  EDUCATION 
OF  AMERICAN  BANKERS'  ASSOCIATION, 
Committee  on.  Fourth  Annual  Confer- 
ence. Chicago,  September,  19H.  Sec'y, 
B.  F.  Harris,  Champaign,  III. 

CATHOLIC  CHARITIES,  National  Conference 
of.  Washington,  D.  C,  September  20-23. 
Sec'y,  Rev.  Dr.  William  J.  Kerby.  Cath- 
olic University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CATHOLIC  FRATERNAL  INSURANCE  Sociiriis, 
Conference  of.  Held  in  conjunction  with 
American  Federation  of  Catholic  Socie- 
ties. • 

CATHOLIC  SOCIAL  REFORM  MOVEMENT.  Con- 
ference of.  Held  in  conjunction  with 
American  Federation  of  Catholic  Socie- 
ties. 

CATHOLIC  SOCIETIES,  American  Federation 
of.  Baltimore.  M«T.  SepMnber  27-30. 
Sec'y,  Peter  E.  Dietz,  443  University  Bldg.. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION.  Canadian  Con- 
ference of.  Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting. 
Toronto,  September  16-18.  Gen.  Sec'y, 
Arthur  H.  Burnett,  City  Hall,  Toronto. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Minnesota  State 
Conference  of.  Bemidji.  Mirni,  Septem- 
ber M-S9.  Sec'y.  Otto  W.  Daris.  Civic  & 
Commerce  Ass'n.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

DISEASES  or  OCCUPATION,  Third  Interna- 
tional Congress  on.  Vienna,  September 
21-26.  Src'y.  Dr.  Alice  HamSton.  Hull 
House,  Chicago. 

HOMI  EDUCATION.  Fourth  International 
Congress  on.  Philadelphia.  Pi.  Septem- 
ber 28-».  Gen.  Sec'y.  Mrs.  T  Scott 
Anderson,  Torresdale,  Phila,  Pa 

HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION,  American.  St.  Paul. 
Minn..  August  25-28.  Sec'y,  Dr  H.  A. 
Boyce.  Kingston  General  Hospital.  King- 
ston. Ontario. 

LAMB  LEGISLATION.  International  Associa- 
tion for.  Berne.  Switzerland,  September 
15-17.  American  Sec'y,  John  B.  Andrews. 
131  East  23d  Street.  New  York. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION.  American. 
Philadelphia.  September  22-29.  Sec'y.  Dr. 
Thomas  A.  Storey,  Collei1  ity  of 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

UNEMPLOYMENT.    Internation:i  ,tion 

on.     Paris.   September   18-19.  American 

Sec'y.   John    R     Andrew  t    2nd 
Street,  New  York. 

LATBR  MEETINGS 

INTER  NATIONAL. 

CHILDREN'S  WELFARE,  International  Con- 
gress for.  Amsterdam.  Netherlands  1914. 
President.  Dr.  Tretih.  Htiygenstratt  106. 
Amsterdam,  Holland. 

CHRISTIAN  OTIZKNSHIP  CoNTOBtNcr  Third 
World's.  First  week  in  July,  1B16.  Sec'y, 
Rev.  T.  D.  Kdpar.  WilkinjburK  Pa. 

^vics     CONI.KF^.     International.      NTew 
York  City.    About  September  20.  1915. 

PRISON  CoNr.RF.ss  (Jmnqueimial.  London, 
England.  July  20.  1915.  Sec^r.  F.  Simon 
Van  der  Aa.  Ooningen,  Holland. 

SOCIAL  WORK  ANI>  SERVICE.  International 
Congress  on.  Slate,  Municipal  and  Vol- 


untary. University  of  London,  South 
Kensington,  May  31-June  5,  1915.  Acting 
Sec'y,  D.  R.  Sharpe,  Denison  House 
Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  London,  S.  W. 

NATIONAL. 

CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE,  National.  Fifteenth 
Annual  Meeting.  Washington,  D.  C., 
December  10-11.  Gen.  Sec'y,  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Kelley,  106  E.  19th  Street,  New  York. 

CRIMINAL  LAW  AND  CRIMINOLOGY.  American 
Institute  of.  Washington,  D.  C,  October 
20-22.  Sec'y,  Henry  Winthrop  Ballan- 
tine,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wis. 

HOUSING  ASSOCIATION,  National.  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  October  21-23.  Sec'y.  Law- 
rence Veiller,  105  East  22nd  Street,  New- 
York. 

HUMANE  ASSOCIATION,  American,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J..  October  5-8.  Sec'y.  Nathaniel 
J.  Walker,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION,  National  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of.  Richmond,  Va., 
week  beginning  December  7,  1914.  Sec'y, 
C.  A.  Prosser,  140  West  42nd  Street,  New 
York. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAFETY,  National  Council  for. 
Chicago,  October  20-22.  Sec'y,  W.  H. 
Cameron,  c/o  Continental  and  Commer- 
cial National  Bank,  Chicago. 

INFANT  MORTALITY,  American  Association 
for  Study  and  Prevention  of.  Fifth  An- 
nual Meeting.  Boston,  Mass.,  November 
12-14.  Exec.  Sec'y,  Miss  Gertrude  B. 
Knipp,  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JEWISH  WOMEN,  Council  of.  Seventh  Tri- 
ennial. New  Orleans,  La.,  December, 
1914.  Exec.  Sec'y,  Miss  Sadie  American, 
448  Central  Park  West,  New  York. 

MUNICIPAL  IMPROVEMENT,  American  So- 
ciety of.  Boston.  Mass.,  October  6-9. 
Sec'y,  Charles  C.  Brown,  Wulsin  Build- 
ing, Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE,  National.  Baltimore, 
Md.,  November  17-21.  Sec'y,  Clinton 
Rogers  Woodruff,  North  American  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PRISON  ASSOCIATION,  American.  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  October  3-8.  Sec'y.  Joseph  P. 
Byers,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION.  American. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  November  30  to  De- 
cember 5.  Sec'y.  Prof.  S.  M.  Gunn,  755 
Boylston  S.,  Boston,  Mass. 

SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION.  American. 
Held  in  connection  with  the  Society  of 
Sanitary  and  Moral  Prophylaxis.  As- 
sembly Hall  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Building,  New  York,  October  9-10.  Sec'y. 
Dr.  Donald  R.  Hooker,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STUDENT  PROHIBITION  CONVENTION,  National. 
Topeka,  Kansas.  December  29,  1914.  to 
January  1,  1915.  Exec.  Sec'y.  Harry  S. 
Warner,  156  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 

WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  American  Asso- 
ciation of.  San  Francisco.  Cal..  1915. 
Sec'y,  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell.  911'  Frank- 
lin Avenue,  Columbus,  O. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Indiana  State 
Conference  of.  Madison,  Ind.,  October 
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17-20.  Sec'y,  A.  W.  Butler,  93  State 
House,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Iowa  State 
Conference  of.  Fort  Dodge,  la.,  Novem- 
ber 15-17.  Sec'y,  P-  S.  Peirce,  State  Uni- 
versity, Iowa  City,  la. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS,  Maine  State 
Conference  of.  Eighth  Annual  Meeting. 
P.angor,  Me.,  October  20-21.  Sec'y.  James 
F.  Bagley,  Augusta,  Me. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Maryland  State 
'  .inference  of.  Easton,  Md.,  November, 
1914.  Sec'y,  Wm.  H.  Davenport,  514 
Garrett  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Missouri  State 
Conference  of.  Springfield,  Mo.,  Novem- 
ber 1-3.  Sec'y,  Oscar  Leonard,  901  Carr 
Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  New  York  State 
Conference  of.  Utica,  N.  Y.,  November 
17-19.  Sec'y,  R.  W.  Wallace,  Box  17, 
The  Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Ohio  State  Con- 
ference of.  24th  Annual  Conference. 
(  ilumbus,  O.,  November  11-13.  Sec'y, 
H.  H.  Shirer,  1010  Hartman  Building. 
Columbus,  O. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Pennsylvania 
State  Conference  of.  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
November  17-19.  Sec'y,  James  Struthers 
Heberling,  Redington,  Pa. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS,  Texas  State 
Conference  of.  San  Antonio,  Texas,  No- 
vember 15-17.  Sec'y,  R.  J.  Newton,  State 
Capitol,  Austin,  Texas. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS,  Virginia  State 
Conference  of.  Bristol,  Va.,  Fall  of  1914. 
Sec'y,  Joseph  T.  Mastin,  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections,  Richmond,  Va. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Wisconsin  State 
Conference  of.  Racine,  Wis..  September 
29-October  2.  Sec'y,  J.  L.  Gillin,  Madi- 
son. Wis. 

CHARITIES,  Massachusetts  State  Conference 
of.  Boston,  Mass.,  November  10-12. 
Sec'y,  Parker  B.  Field,  279  Tremont 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

EXHIBITIONS 

INTERNATIONAL. 

GERMAN'  ARTISANS'  EXPOSITION.  Cologne, 
May-October,  1914. 

HYGIENE,  Exposition  of.  Stuttgart,  Ger- 
many. Middle  of  May  to  end  of  Octo- 
ber, 1914. 

PANAMA- PACIFIC  EXPOSITION.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  February  20-December  4,  1915. 
Social  Economy  Department — Alvin  E. 
Pope,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PANAMA-CALIFORNIA  EXPOSITION,  San  Die- 
go. Cal.,  January  1-December  31,  1915. 
Director  of  Exhibits,  E.  L.,  Hewett,  San 
Diego,  Cal. 

SAFETY  AND  SANITATION,  Second  Inter- 
national Exposition  of.  Grand  Central 
Palace,  December  12-19.  Under  direction 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Safety,  29 
West  39th  St.,  New  York. 

URBAN  EXPOSITION,  International.  Lyons, 
France.  May  1-November  1,  1914.  Gen- 
eral Director,  Dr.  Jules  Courmont,  Hotel 
de  Ville,  Lyons,  France. 

NATIONAL 

SOUTHERN  HEALTH  EXHIBITION,  with  Amer- 
ican Public  Health  Association  conven- 
tion, Jacksonville,  Fla.,  November  27  to 
December  7. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL 

•COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITION, 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York.  Sep- 
tember 5-26.  Information  may  be  secured 
by  addressing  F.  J.  Oppenheimer,  500 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


INFORMATION  DESK 

The  following  na'ional  bodies  will  gladly  and  freely  supply  information  and  advise  reading  on  the  subjects 
named  by  each  and  on  related  subjects.  Members  are  kept  closely  in  touch  with  the  work  which  each  organi- 
zation a  doing,  but  membership  is  not  required  of  those  seeking  information.  Correspondence  is  invited.  Always 
enclose  postage  for  reply. 


Children 


CHILD  LABOR — National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, 105  East  22d  St.,  New  York.    Owen 
B.    Lovejoy,    Sec'y.      25    State    Branches. 
Where  does  your   state  stand?     How   can   you 
help?      List    of    pamphlets    and    reports    free. 
Membership  fee  nominal. 


/'"'HILD  HELPING— Department  of  Chlld- 
l.  Helping,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130  East 
^^  22d  St.,  New  York.  Correspondence,  print- 
ed matter  and  counsel  relative  to  institutions 
for  children,  child  placing,  infant  mortality 
care  of  crippled  children,  Juvenile  Courts,  etc. 


CHILD    WELFARE    EXHIBITS —  National 
Child    Welfare    Exhibition    Committee.    200 
Fifth  ave.,  New  York,  Charles  F.  Powlison, 
Gen.    Sec'y,    Anna    Louise    Strong,    Director   of 
Exhibits.      Bulletins    covering    Results,    Organi- 
zation,  Cost,   Construction,   etc.,   of   Child    Wel- 
fare Exhibits.    Will  assist  cities  in  organization 
and  direction.    Exhibit  material  to  loan. 


CONSERVATION    OF    INFANT     LIFE— 
American  Assoc.  for  Study  and  Prevention 
of    Infant   Mortality.      1211    Cathedral    St., 
Baltimore.      Gertrude    B.    Knipp,    Exec.    Sec'y. 
Literature    on    request.      Traveling    Exhibit. 

Urges  prenatal  instruction ;  adequate  obstet- 
rical care  ;  birth  registration  ;  maternal  nursing  : 
Infant  welfare  consultations. 


Health 


SCHOOL  HYGIENE  — American  School  Hy- 
giene   Association.      Pres.,    Dr.    Henry    M. 
Bracken,  Chairman  State  Board  of  Health, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.     Sec'y.,  Thomas  A.  Storey,  M.I)., 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York. 
Yearly   congresses  and   proceedings. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE— National    Committee 
for    Mental    Hygiene,    50    Union    Square, 
New  York  City,  Clifford  W.  Beers,   Sec'y. 
Write    for    pamphlets    on    mental    hygiene,    pre- 
vention of  insanity,  care  of  insane,  social  ser- 
vice in  mental  hygiene.  State  Societies  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH-American  Public  Health 
Association,  Pres.,  Win.  C.  Woodward, 
Washington ;  Sec'y,  S.  .M.  Gunn,  Boston. 
Founded  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  cause 
of  public  health  and  prevention  of  disease.  Five 
sections :  Laboratory,  Vital  Statistics,  Muni- 
cipal Health  Officers,  Sanitary  Engineering  a.nd 
Sociological.  Official  organ  American  Journal 
of  Public  Health,  $8.00  a  year  published  month- 
ly. 3  months'  subscription,  50  cents.  Address 
755  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

SEX    HYGIENE — Society    of    Sanitary    and 
Moral     Prophylaxis,     105     West    40th    St., 
New    York    City.      Edward    L.    Keyes,    Jr., 
President.      Six     educational      pamphlets.      lOc 
each.      Quarterly    Journal,    devoted    to   sex   edu- 
cation,  $1.0(1   per   year.      Dues — Active,   $2.00  ; 
Contributing,   $3.00:    Sustaining,   $10.00.    Mem- 
bership  includes   current   and   subsequent   liter- 
ature.    Maintains   lecture  bureau. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUB- 
LIC   HEALTH  NURSING— Object:    to 
stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health 
nursing  :  to  develop  standards  of  technique  ;  to 
maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.    Pub- 
lications •  Pub.  Health  Nursing  Quarterly,  $1.00 
per  year,  and  bulletins.     Address  Ella.  Phillips 
Craridall,    It.    N.    Exec.    Sec.,    54    East  .34th   St., 
New  York  City. 


LIFE  EXTENSION  INSTITUTE.  Inc..E.  E. 
Kittenhouse,    Pres.       Gives    life    extension 
service    to    subscribers.      Service     No.     1 
$3.00   a   year ;     Service    No.   2     $5.00   a     year. 
Consists    of    periodic   health    examinations,    In- 
spection  service,    and    health   bulletins   on    dis- 
ease   prevention.      Head'  office     25     West     45th 
St.,  New  Yort  City,    'phone — Bryan*  1097—1998. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH -Committee    of    One 
Hundred  on   National   Health.     E.   F.   Rob- 
bins,  Exec.  Sec.,  Room  51,  105  East  L'2d  St., 
New    York.      To    unite    all    government    health 
agencies  into  a  National  Department  of  Health 
to  inform  the  people  how  to  prevent  disease. 


TUBERCULOSIS—  National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
105   Kast  L'Jnd  St.     New   York.    Charlr>  .1. 
Hatfleld,    M.D.,    Exec.    Sec'y.      Reports,    pamph- 
lets, etc.,  sent  upon   request.     Annual   transac- 
tions and  other  publications  free  to  members. 

SOCIAL  HYGIENE—  The  American  S,,,inl 
Hygiene  Association  (Inc.).  105  W.  40th 
St.,  New  York.  Div.  Offices  :  Chicago,  Mc- 
Cormick  Bldg.  ;  San  Francisco,  Phelan  Bldg. 
Full  information  on  request.  Individual  and 
society  membership.  The  Association  is  or- 
ganized to  promote  sound  sex  education,  the'  re- 
duction of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  commercialized  vice.  President,  Charles 
W.  Eliot.  Executives,  James  B.  Reynolds,  Coun- 
sel ;  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  Gen'l  Sec'y. 


—  American  Society  for  the  Control 
of    Cancer,    289    Fourth    Ave.,    New    York 
City.      Curtis     E.     Lakeman,    Exec.     Secy. 
To    disseminate    knowledge   conceruiir,-    symp- 
toms,    diagnosis,     treatment     and     prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.     Annual  member- 
ship dues  $5. 

Employment  Exchange 

SOCIAL   WORKERS'    EMPLOYMENT   EX- 
CHANGE —  The    Department    for    Social 
Workers  of  the   Intercollegiate   Bureau  of 
Occupations    registers     properly     qualified    men 
and  women  for  positions  in  social,  religious  and 
civic  work.     The  needs  of  organizations  seeking 
workers    are    given    careful    and    prompt    atten- 
tion.    Emma  1'.  Hirth.  Manager,   130  East  22d 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Libraries 

AMERICAN    LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION— 
Furnishes    information    about    organizing 
libraries,       planning       library       buildings, 
training    librarians,    cataloging    libraries,    etc. 
A.  L.   A.   Booklist,  a   monthly  annotated   maga- 
zine on   book  selection,   is  a   valuable  guide  to 
the    best    new    books.     List    of    publications    on 
request.     George  B.  Utley,  Executive  Secretary, 
78   E.    Washington   St..   Chicago. 

Aid  for  Travelers 


AID  FOR   TRAVELERS-The  Travelers'  Aid 
Society  provides  advice,  guidance  and  pro- 
tection  to  travelers,  especially  women   and 
girls,  who  need  assistance.     It  is  non-sectarian 
and   its   services   are   free   irrespective   of   race, 
creed,  class  or  sex. 

For   literature   address   Orin   C.    Baker,   Gen. 
Secy.,  238  East  48th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Remedial  Loans 

REMEDIAL  LOANS— National      Federation 
of    Remedial       Loan       Associations,    130    E. 
22nd  St.,  N.  Y.     Arthur  H.  Ham. 
Reports,   pamphlets,   and   forms   for   societies 
free.     Information     regarding    organization    of 
remedial    loan   societies  gladly   given. 

Recreation 

SOURCES   OF    INFORMATION    ON   REC- 
REATION—A classified   list   of   slgnldoanf 
publications  on  recreation  giving  publisher, 
price,  and  printed  description.        Cities  issuing 
reports  on   recreation  administration  are  also  1  • 
eluded.     Price    10    cents.    Department    of  Kec- 
reation,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22nc 
Street,  -New  York   City. 

RECREATION — Playground  and  Recreation 
Association    of    America,    1    Madison    Ave., 
New    York    City.      Howard    S.    Braucher, 
Sec'y. 

Play,  playgrounds,  public  recreation.  Monthly 
Tnagazlne,  The  Playground,'  $2  a  year. 
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The  GIST  of  IT-- 

'J'HE  Eden  of  labor  uiiiunism,  Butte. 
Mont.,  was  visited  by  the  federal  Indus- 
trial Relations  Commission.  With  all  work- 
ers organized — from  miners  to  waiters,  and 
machinists  to  bootblacks — this  paradise 
nevertheless  fell  on  evil  days.  How  dis- 
sension and  riot  came  about,  how  Charles 
H.  Moyer's  life  was  threatened— this  time 
by  unionists  who  thought  him  too  conserv- 
ative instead  of  by  employers  who  thought 
him  too  radical — were  matters  explained  in 
some  measure  by  the  testimony  on  general 
labor  conditions  in  Butte.  Page  538. 
DEAN  SCHNEIDER  of  Cincinnati  and 
Supt.  Wirt  of  Gary,  Ind.,  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  New  York  board  of  educa- 
tion their  recommendations  for  vocational 
education  in  that  city.  Mayor  Mitchel  ex- 
presses himself  on  the  problems  involved. 
Page  544. 

gOME  points  of  agreement  and  disagree- 
ment among  5,000  teachers  assembled  at 
St.  Paul  last  month.  Page  544. 
gNAP  shot  paragraphs  made  on  a  moun- 
tain tramping  trip  show  a  group  of  pic- 
tures from  the  helps'  "steerage"  in  a  sum- 
mer hotel  to  a  camp  in  the  midst  of  bushels 
of  berries  where  seventy  boys  ate  berries 
expressed  from  town.  Page  540. 
J^  I VAL  pickets  of  his  non-union  waitresses 
were  tried  by  an  employer  when  his  res- 
taurants were  beset  by  union  pickets  in 
the  Chicago  waitresses'  strike.  But  the 
strikers  were  not  provoked  to  disorder — 
which  they  charge  was  the  employer's  pur- 
pose— and  continued  their  "silent  picket- 
ting"  with  unabated  vigor.  Page  537. 
«QUT  in  the  world  are  the  great  prizes; 
go  in  and  win"  is  too  often  our  in- 
spiration to  youth  today,  said  Professor 
Ross,  addressing  the  teachers  at  St.  Paul. 
We  must  counteract  the  anti-social  spirit 
still  found  in  commercial  life  by  training 
citizens  with  "spunk"  for  social  service. 
Page  547. 

J>^E\V  York's  plan  to  safeguard  her  hos- 
pitals against  fire  is  at  last  under  way. 
Page  535. 

\yHILE  doing  thg  utmost  to  relieve  dis- 
tress at  the  front  in  Europe,  America's 
war  relief  plans  should  consider  the  pover- 
ty frontier  at  home.     Page  535. 
(COLORADO'S  social  workers  discuss  pub- 
lic welfare — from  rural  hygiene  to  the 
labor  troubles — and  try  to  work  out  a  so- 
cial  program   for   state   and   nation.     Page 
543. 

UNIVERSITY  men  In  North  Carolina 
conducting  a  school  for  Negroes  give 
an  effective  answer  to  Governor  Blease  of 
South  Carolina  who  does  not  believe  in 
Negro  education.  Page  542. 

gTUDY  by  state  institutions  of  their 
functions,  records,  laboratory  data  and 
relations  to  other  institutions,  may  result 
in  important  economy  and  progress  in  deal- 
ing with  their  real  problems— all  of  which 
may  be  lost  if  institution  staffs  are  so  en- 
tangled in  administration  that  they  cannot 
undertake  such  study.  Page  541. 
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REDUCING   HIRE   PERIL  IN  HOS- 
PITALS 

BY  ORDER  of  the  commissioner  of 
charities,  John  A.  Kingsbury,  the  work 
of  installing  an  adequate  system  of  fire 
prevention  and  life  protection  in  the 
hospitals  and  other  institutions  of  the 
department  is  to  proceed  at  once. 

The  plans  proposed  by  H.  F.  J.  Porter 
and  A.  L.  A.  Himmelwright,  consulting 
engineers,  include  the  installation  of  the 
"horizontal  escape"  which  Mr.  Porter 
suggested  three  years  ago,  after  the 
Triangle  fire,  and  which  he  described  in 
THE  SUIVEY  for  July  15,  1911.  He  has 
already  successfully  introduced  this 
safety  feature  into  high  and  crowded 
factory  buildings. 

The  "horizontal  escape"  is  accom- 
plished by  providing  a  wall  across  a 
building  from  cellar  to  roof,  with  a  door- 
way in  it  on  each  floor.  In  case  of  fire 
the  occupants  on  every  floor  on  one  side 
of  the  wall  are  notified  by  a  signal  and 
they  immediately  pass  through  the  door- 
way to  the  safe  section  of  the  building, 
closing  the  fire  door  after  them.  They, 
can  then  descend  down  elevators  and 
stairs  operated  under  normal  instead  of 
panic  conditions. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  this  method  is 
practically  the  only  safe  one  for  institu- 
tions in  which  invalids  are  housed. 
Many  such  helpless  people  could  not  use 
any  sort  of  vertical  escape. 

After  several  months  of  delay  due  to 
the  necessary  investigations  and  reports 
and  the  need  of  smoothing  out  legal  dif- 
ficulties, the  work  is  now  to  be  pushed 
rapidly.  The  Department  of  Correction 
has  asked  the  Board  of  Estimate  for 
permission  to  have  the  system  extended 
into  its  buildings.  Bellevue  Hospital  has 
already  had  its  buildings  surveyed  and 
has  asked  for  an  appropriation  to  have 
them  similarly  overhauled. 

It  is  understood  that  health  and  chari- 
ties departments  in  other  cities  have  been 
waiting  for  the  decision  of  the  New  York 
city  authorities,  and  will  now  utilize  the 
•ame.  system  The  changes  in  New 
York  will  involve  also  fire  alarm  sys- 
tem* of  special  design,  doing  away  with 
iteam  whistles  and  large  gongs  pos- 
sible in  factories  but  entirely  out  of  place 
in  hospitals  where  inmates  might  be 
seriously  affected  by  noise  and  excite- 
ment. 
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FRROERIC  C.  HOWE 

Appointed  by  President  Wilson  as 
commissioner  of  immigration  at  the 
port  of  New  York.  As  a  member  of 
the  Cleveland  city  council,  as  a  state 
senator,  and  as  vigorous  supporter  and 
friend  of  Tom  L.  Johnson,  he  was  iden- 
tified with  civic  and  social  effort  in 
Ohio.  Representing  the  United  States 
government  he  made  in  1905  an  investi- 
gation of  municipal  ownership  in  Great 
Britain. 

He  has  been  lecturer  on  taxation  at 
Western  Reserve  University,  and  on 
municipal  administration  and  politics  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  will 
go  to  his  important  work  at  Ellis  Island 
from  the  People's  Institute  in  New  York 
where  he  succeeded  the  late  Charles 
Sprague  Smith  as  director. 

Mr.  Howe's  books  on  economic  sub- 
jects and  civic  affairs  have  been  widely 
read,  and  include:  The  City— the  Hope 
of  Democracy;  The  British  City— the 
Beginnings  of  Democracy;  The  Confes- 
sions of  a  Monopolist ;  Privilege  and 
Democracy  in  America;  Wisconsin — An 
Experiment  in  Democracy:  and  Eu- 
ropean Cities  at  Wnrk. 


A 


MER1CAN     WAR     RELIEF 
ABROAD  AND  AT  HOME 


THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  re- 
lief ship  is  now  expected  to  sail  for 
Europe  before  September  1.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  plans  as  told  in  THE  SURVEY 
for  last  week,  the  announcement  is  made 
that  Major  Robert  N.  Patterson,  of  the 
Army  Medical  Corps,  regularly  detailed 
as  chief  of  the  first  aid  department  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  will  sail  on  it 
in  charge  of  the  ten  hospital  units  which 
are  to  be  deposited  at  the  most  available 
ports  of  the  countries  desiring  them. 
Helen  Scott  Hay  of  Chicago,  whose  de- 
parture for  Bulgaria  to  take  charge  of 
the  proposed  Bulgarian  nurses'  training 
school  was  indefinitely  postponed  on  ac- 
count of  the-  war,  will  also  sail  on  the 
relief  ship  as  directing  head  of  the  Red 
Cross  nurses. 

Meanwhile  the  American  Red  Cross 
reiterated  its  urgent  call  for  contribu- 
tions toward  financing  the  ship.  Special 
appeals  to  summer  resorts  are  meeting 
with  response,  and  substantial  help  is 
expected  through  the  co-operation  of 
business  organizations,  representatives 
of  which  were  called  together  in  Wash- 
ington. The  Bush  Terminal  Company 
has  given  the  use  of  storage  room  at  its 
wharfs  in  New  York  for  the  supplies 
which  are  to  be  sent  on  the  ship,  and  Col. 
S.  L.  N.  Slocum,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  has 
volunteered  his  services  which  will  be 
used  in  the  supervision  of  the  supplies. 

Thus  far  the  departure  of  reservists 
for  Europe  has  not  necessitated  any  con- 
siderable relief  for  their  families  left  in 
this  country.  Only  two  such  families 
have  thus  far  come  to  the  Joint  Applica- 
tion Bureau  maintained  by  the  New 
York  Charity  Organization  Society  and 
the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Poor.  But  executives  of 
relief  agencies  point  out  that  when  the 
savings  of  such  families  are  exhausted, 
there  may  be  a  different  story  to  tell. 

Already  the  New  York  State  Charities 
Aid  Association  reports  a  visit  from  a 
representative  of  one  of  the  French 
societies  of  New  York  city,  who  said 
that  in  a  short  time  400  women  with 
children,  whose  bread-winners  had  gone 
hack  for  army  service,  would  be  in  need 
of  work.  They  wanted  it  made  plain 
that  they  were  not  asking  charity  but 
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The  Colors 


Gold  and  Green  are  the  Fields  in  Peace, 


Red  are  the  Fields  in  War; 


Black  are  the  Fields  when  the  cannons  cease, 


And  White  for  evermore. 


only  a  chance  to  support  themselves  and 
their  families. 

In  view  of  the  relief  problem  which 
thus  looms  up,  a  relief  agency  executive 
made  the  point  that  the  national  organ- 
izations throughout  the  country  which 
are  raising  funds  for  war  uses  in  their 
home  lands  might  do  well  to  consider 
the  claim  which  reservists'  families, 
stranded  here,  may  have  on  their  re- 
sources. 

An  earnest  request  has  been  made  to 
President  Wilson  by  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  that 
he  renew  at  the  first  favorable  oppor- 
tunity his  offer  of  good  services  to  the 
European  nations  at  war.  This  is  the 
first  action  by  the  council  since  the  re- 


turn of  its  delegates  to  the  Church  Peace 
Conference  at  Constance,  Germany. 
This  was  held  on  August  2,  but  re- 
assembled in  London.  Of  the  150  dele- 
gates expected  from  twelve  nations, 
about  85  succeeded  in  reaching  Con- 
stance. The  difficulties  of  many  dele- 
gates in  traveling  to  the  conference, 
were  followed  by  still  more  serious  ones 
in  their  journeys  from  it,  two  delegates 
even  being  arrested.  At  the  very 
moment  when  the  armies  were  being 
mobilized  the  conference  sent  to  Euro- 
pean rulers  and  President  Wilson  an 
urgent  and  solemn  appeal  to  avert  the 
war. 

What  effect  may  be  secured   by   the 
concerted     campaign     throughout     the 


country  against  the  rising  food  prices, 
remains  to  be  seen.  As  a  result  of  the 
investigations  conducted  in  many  cities 
by  the  federal  Department  of  Justice, 
it  is  reported  that  indications  have  been 
found  of  well-organized  conspiracies  of 
retailers  to  hold  up  prices.  Indictments 
are  expected  in  Washington,  Brooklyn, 
Chicago  and  three  other  cities. 

In  New  York,  Mayor  Mitchel  ap- 
pointed a  special  committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  George  W.  Perkins,  to 
make  appeals  for  the  patriotic  co-opera- 
tion and  active  influence  of  big  interests 
engaged  in  handling  food-stuffs.  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Whitman  is  conducting  an 
inquiry  to  discover  any  price  agreements 
among  dealers  in  provisions.  Governor 
Glynn,  through  the  state  superintendent 
of  weights  and  measures,  is  seeking  in- 
formation on  prices.  A  similar  effort  is 
being  made  by  Mayor  Curley  of  Boston 
through  the  inspectors  of  the  Board  of 
Health. 

In  view  of  news  reports  from  Euro- 
pean countries  telling  of  the  war-time 
activities  of  the  boy  scouts,  the  chief 
scout  executive  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  James  E.  West,  has  issued  a 
statement  reiterating  the  non-military 
character  of  the  organization. 

Mr.  West  points  out  that  all  connected 
with  the  movement  here  and  abroad  are 
conscientious  and  firm  in  advocacy  of 
universal  peace.  He  further  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  European  dis- 
patches report  the  boy  scouts  as  being 
engaged  in  doing  all  they  can  to  relieve 
distress  and  suffering.  In  Germany  they 
have  volunteered  to  gather  the  harvests. 
In  England  they  are  offering  service  as 
messengers  where  lines  of  communica- 
tion have  been  cut,  and  as  patrols  along 
exposed  lines  of  communication.  The 
Red  Cross  is  organizing  scouts  to  assist 
in  its  work,  and  it  is  reported  that  the 
boys  may  be  called  on  to  help  care  for 
the  wounded. 


N 


EW    YORK'S    NEW    PLAN    OF 
STREET  CLEANING 

WITH  THE  MAIN  object  of 
making  New  York  a  more  healthful  place 
to  live  in  Commissioner  John  T.  Fether- 
ston,  of  the  Street  Cleaning  Department, 
has  determined  upon  a  step  that  may 
revolutionize  methods  of  cleaning  the 
city.  This  is  to  set  aside  a  particular 
district  and  to  see  what  improvements 
over  present  cleanliness  can  be  accom- 
plished in  that  district  by  the  use  of  the 
most  efficient  machinery  and  methods 
known.  The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment has  granted  $253,000  for 
the  experiment  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  work  will  be  started  next  spring. 

The  district  chosen  is  bounded  by 
Twelfth  and  Fortieth  streets  and  Sixth 
avenue  and  the  East  river,  an  area 
containing  nearly  every  type  of  city 
quarter.  Not  all  features  of  the 
proposed  plan  have  been  worked  out,  but 
the  main  one  will  be  the  replacement  of 
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horses  with  motor  trucks.  To  each  truck 
can  be  fitted  three  types  of  trailers,  one 
for  street  flushing  or  sweeping,  one  for 
refuse  disposal  and  one  for  snow  re- 
moval. This  both  extends  the  functions 
and  increases  the  possible  hours  of  work 
of  vehicles. 

For  collecting  garbage  and  ashes  each 
building  will  be  provided  with  standard 
cans  having  covers  attached.  Vehicles 
will  be  covered  and  in  place  of  open 
dumps  at  the  water  front  there  will  be 
closed  transfer  stations.  Thus  present 
nuisances  from  odors,  flies,  dust  and 
loose  paper  will  be  abolished. 

The  new  methods  are  based  largely 
on  those  in  use  in  Berlin. 

FAILURE  OP  SEATTLE'S  PROPOS- 
ED NEW  CHARTER 

THE  MAXIM  "When  in  doubt,  do 
nothing"  is  assigned  as  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  defeat  several  weeks  ago 
of  Seattle's  proposed  new  charter,  which 
would  have  made  that  city  ihe  largest  in 
the  country  employing  a  city  manager. 
The  charter  was  lost  at  a  special  elec- 
tion, when  no  personal  issues  were  in- 
volved, and  only  one-fourth  of  the  reg- 
istered vote  was  cast. 

Other  reasons  for  its  defeat  were  the 
more  energetic  campaigning  of  those 
opposed  to  its  radical  changes  and  the 
absence  of  any  deep-seated  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  present  regime. 

It  is  possible  that  an  attempt  will  now 
be  made  to  amend  the  existing  charter 
so  as  to  include  some  of  what  arr 
thought  to  be  the  superior  features  of 
the  defeated  instrument.  Tl  :  charter 
made  an  administrative  sep  ration  of 
the  business  activities  of  tht  city  from 
the  humanitarian  and  cultural  activities. 
Libraries,  parks  and  playgrounds,  amuse- 
ments, housing,  unemployment,  muni- 
cipal farms,  charitable,  correctional  and 
reformatory  institutions,  together  with 
delinquency,  crime  and  other  social 
problems  were  put  under  the  control  of 
the  mayor,  to  be  managed  by  a  public 
welfare  commission  of  three  unsalaried 
members  appointed  by  him. 

All  the  business  activities,  such  as 
public  works,  contracts,  purchases  and 
supplies,  engineering,  public  utilities. 


RIVAL    PICKETS    IN    THE   CHICAGO   WAITRESSES     STRIKE — REPRESENTING 
EMPLOYER    AND    UNION 


streets  and  sewers)  buildings,  health  and 
sanitation,  were  put  under  the  control 
of  the  city  manager.  This  official  was 
to  be  elected  by  the  council.  His  salary 
was  fixed  at  $12,000. 

The  fifteen  freeholders  who  prepared 
the  charter  worked  out  a  system  of 
counting  the  returns  from  the  prefer- 
ential voting,  which  was  prescribed  not 
only  for  popular  election  but  for  all  elec- 
tions by  the  council.  The  voter  was  to 
be  allowed  to  indicate  his  preferences 
among  the  candidates  for  any  office  by 
writing  the  figure  1  opposite  the  name 
••i'  his  first  choice,  2  opposite  the  name 
of  his  second  choice,  and  so  on. 

If  any  candidate  received  a  majority 
of  all  first  choice  votes  he  was  to  be 
declared  elected.  If  not,  the  total  of 
second  choice  votes  of  each  candidate 
was  to  be  divided  by  two  and  the  quoti- 
ent added  to  his  first  choice  votes.  If 
this  gave  no  one  a  majority,  the  total  of 
third  choice  votes  for  each  was  to  be 
divided  by  three  and  the  quotient  added 
to  the  sum  of  first  and  second  choices. 
If  no  majority  was  obtained  by  the  time 
all  preferences  had  been  treated  in  this 
manner,  the  candidate  having  the  most 
votes  as  a  result  of  all  additions  was  to 
be  declared  elected.  • 


WAR  AND  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING 

[From  the  Annalist.  August  17.  1914.] 


A" 


EMPLOYER'S    EXPBRIMBN 
WITH  UNION  METHODS 


group 


An   index  number  is  a  means  of  showing  fluctuations  in  the  average  price  of  a 
up  of  commodities.   The   Annalist    Index    Number  shows  the  fluctuations   in  the 


average  wholesale  price  of  twenty-five  food  commodities  selected  and  arranged  to  rep- 
resent a  theoretical  family's  food  budget. 


EMPLOYERS'  PICKETS,  as  a  count- 
er move  to  picketing  by  the  union,  were 
a  recent  development  in  the  strikes  of 
Chicago  waitresses.  The  center  of  in- 
terest shifted  last  May  from  the  restaur- 
ants of  the  Henrici  Company  to  the 
Knab  restaurants,  nine  in  number.  As 
told  in  THE  SCRVEY  for  May  23,  this 
employer  refused  to  renew  his  contract 
with  the  unions  in  order  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  Restaurant 
Keepers'  Association. 

His  union  waitresses  struck  and  at 
once  began  "silent  picketing"  with  plac- 
ards pinned  on  their  shirt  waists,  calling 
attention  to  the  strike  and  saying  to  the 
public 

WITH  YOUR  ASSISTANCE 
WE  WILL  WIN  OUR  STRIKE 

AT  KNAB'S. 

Knab  objected  vigorously  to  this  pick- 
eting, but  could  not  stop  it,  for  the  wait- 
resses simply  walked  back  and  forth  in 
front  of  his  restaurants  during  meal 
hours,  and  there  was  no  charge  on  which 
he  could  prosecute  them.  Finally  it  oc- 
curred to  him  to  try  the  same  tactics. 
He  detailed  some  of  his  non-union  wait- 
resses to  walk  back  and  forth  by  the 
side  of  the  union  pickets,  wearing  plac- 
ards with  such  statements  as 

i    AM    ONE    OF    KNAR'S 

WAI  K  N  A  B       IS 

FAIR. 

HAS  KNAU  THE  RIOHT 
in  >KI  KCT  HIS  OWN  WAIT- 
KESSES?  THAT  IS  THE 
ONLY  MATTER  IN  DISPUTE. 

Tlio  union  waitresses  believe  that  this 
was  done  with  the  intention  of  provok- 
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ing  trouble.  But  if  such  was  the  pur- 
pose, it  was  not  accomplished,  for  the 
union  girls  had  learned  in  their  struggle 
with  the  Hcnrici  Company  to  control 
their  actions.  They  even  hailed  the 
move  with  the  declaration  that  although 
Knab  had  objected  to  picketing  he  now 
did  it  himself,  and  that  therefore  per- 
haps his  objections  to  signing  the  union 


contract  might  similarly  disappear. 

Knab  contends  that  he  pays  union 
w:ii;cs  or  better,  and  gives  union  hours. 
The  union  says  he  did  not  do  this  until 
on  January  1  he  signed  the  contract 
which  he  refused  to  renew  on  May  1, 
and  that  his  latter  action  was  one  step 
in  the  efforts  of  the  Restaurant  Keep- 
ers' Association  to  crush  the  union. 


A 


UNION 
FITCH 


PARADISE  AT  CLOSE  RANGE-BY   JOHN  A. 


BUTTE,  MONT.,  is  famous  all 
over  the  country  as  a  closed-shop  union 
town.  It  has  ranked  with  San  Fran- 
cisco in  the  public  mind  as  a  labor  para- 
dise, with  the  advantage,  if  any,  in  fa- 
vor of  Butte,  because  of  its  small  popu- 
lation and  single  large  industry  making 
it  easier  to  handle. 

Strange  stories  are  told  of  Butte.  A 
commercial  traveler  told  me  of  a  brother 
drummer  living  there  whose  house 
needed  a  coat  of  paint.  He  planned  to 
save. money  by  doing  the  job  himself 
during  a  vacation.  For  this  infringe- 
ment on  the  rights  of  the  workingman, 
the  union  demanded  his  discharge — and 
got  away  with  it. 

A  Butte  business  man  saw  an  adver- 
tisement in  a  magazine  one  day,  depict- 
ing a  completely  equipped  bathroom, 
luxurious  to  the  last  degree.  It  so  took 
his  eye  that  he  unthinkingly  sat  down 
and  ordered  the  whole  outfit.  It  arrived 
in  due  course.  Not  a  plumber  in  Butte 
would  install  it. 

The  union  rate  for  carpenters  in 
Butte  is  $7  for  an  eight-hour  day. 
That  doesn't  mean  that  you  pay  only  $7 
a  day,  however.  Carpenters  can  be 
hired  only  through  master  carpenters, 
and  they  have  a  fixed  scale,  too.  Car- 
penter work  actually  costs  therefore,  $9 
a  day.  So  also  with  plumbers.  The 
journeyman  gets  $8  a  day  and  the  mas- 
ter $4.  $8  plus  $4  equals  $12,  which  is 
what  you  pay. 

All  workers  are  organized  in  Butte, 
from  miners  to  waiters,  from  machin- 
ists to  bootblacks.  And  the  closed  shop 
is  the  invariable  rule. 

It  was  in  this  Eden  of  unionism  that 
a  storm  broke  out  a  few  weeks  back. 
A  riot  took  place,  property  was  destroy- 
ed, heads  broken,  one  man  killed  and 
others  severely  wounded,  and  a  party 
of  men  had  to  flee  from  the  town  to 
avoid  instant  and  violent  death. 

What  had  happened?  Was  there  a 
strike  or  a  lockout  in  progress?  Was 
some  employer  trying  to  smash  the 
union,  and  were  there  scabs  to  be  beaten 
up?  Far  from  it.  No  one  had  breathed 
a  whisper  against  the  closed  shop.  The 
broken  heads  belonged  to  union  men, 
and  the  breakers  of  heads  carried  paid- 
up  union  cards.  Union  men  put  500 
pounds  of  dynamite  under  the  Miners' 
Union  Hall.  The  leader  of  the  fugi- 
tives was  Charles  H.  Moyer,  president 


Probing  the 
Causes  of  Unrest 

X 

The  tenth  of  a  series  of  interpre- 
tations of  the  hearings  before  the 
Federal  Industrial  Relations 
Commission  by  a  staff  represent- 
ative of  The  Survey. 


of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners, 
and  the  men  who  would  have  killed  him 
had  been  for  years  members  of  Butte 
Local  No.  1  of  that  same  organiza- 
tion. 

It  was  not  to  inquire  into  this  riot 
that  the  United  States  Commission  on 
Industrial  Relations  went  to  Butte  and 
held  public  hearings  the  first  week  in 
August.  Their  itinerary  which  included 
Butte  was  mapped  out  last  February. 
In  the  course  of  the  commission's  hear- 
ings, however,  some  of  the  causes  be- 
came apparent. 

But  first,  a  brief  statement  of  what 
actually  occurred.  June  13  is  Miners' 
Union  Day,  the  anniversary  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Butte  local.  It  is  to 
Butte  what  Labor  Day  is  elsewhere. 
There  is  a  big  parade  in  the  morning, 
with  bands.  The  miners  march  first, 
and  after  them  come  all  the  other 
unions  in  town.  There  are  between 
6,000  and  7,000  miners  employed  in 
Butte,  for  it  is  the  home  of  the  Ana- 
conda Copper  Company,  the  great  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Amalgamated  Copper 
Company. 

All  the  miners  belong  to  the  union — 
the  Western  Federation  of  Miners.  Yet 
there  were  not  500  miners  in  the  pa- 
rade this  year.  Thousands  of  them 
lined  the  streets  instead.  When  the  pa- 
rade, with  Riley,  president  of  Local 
No.  1,  riding  at  its  head,  reached  a 
corner  where  two  of  the  principal 
streets  of  Butte  meet,  a  sudden  attack 
was  made.  Riley  was  thrown  from  his 
horse.  The  500  were  beaten  and  told 


to  go  home.  The  parade  ended  right 
there.  Then  the  attacking  party  went 
to  the  union  hall  and  "audited  the 
books,"  as  one  miner  told  me.  They 
destroyed  them,  smashed  windows  and 
furniture,  and  took  the  safe  from  the 
denuded  building,  blew  it  open  and  took 
$1,065  from  it. 

Then  they  proceeded  to  organize  a 
new  union,  known  as  the  Butte  Mine 
Workers'  Union.  After  that  things 
were  comparatively  quiet  for  a  time. 
Charles  H.  Moyer,  president  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners,  came  to 
town  to  see  what  could  be  done  in  the 
way  of  conciliation.  It  is  said  by  the 
insurgents  that  he  did  not  confer  with 
any  but  the  "conservatives"  who  re- 
mained loyal;  that  he  surrounded  him- 
self with  an  armed  guard,  and  that 
when  he  finally  called  a  meeting,  the  in- 
vitation to  attend  it  was  not  general. 

Accordingly,  a  few  members  went 
into  the  union  hall,  and  several  thou- 
sand surrounded  it,  waiting  to  see  what 
would  happen.  Both  sides  were  appar- 
ently nervous,  and  when  some  commo- 
tion occurred  on  the  street  it  is  said 
that  those  in  the  building  opened  fire  on 
the  crowd.  The  fire  was  returned,  with 
no  effect  on  the  brick  walls.  Then  some 
one  cried,  "If  we  can't  get  Moyer  out 
of  office  any  other  way,  let's  blow  him 
out."  Dynamite  was  secured  from  a 
nearby  mine,  placed  at  intervals  under 
the  walls,  and  the  building  was  wreck- 
ed. Moyer  and  his  associates  would 
have  been  killed  had  they  not  climbed 
through  a  rear  window  while  the  dyna- 
mite was  being  placed,  and  made  their 
escape  i:'  automobiles. 

The  i  earings  developed  that  the 
eight-hou.  day  is  universal  in  the  cop- 
per mines  and  smelters  of  Butte  and 
Anaconda.  There  has  been  a  state  law 
to  that  effect  since  1901.  Somewhat 
modifying  this  favorable  condition  is 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  regular  Sunday 
shut-down,  the  mines  operating  practi- 
cally continuously  seven  days  a  week. 
In  this  connection  the  amazing  fact  de- 
veloped that  not  only  does  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners  have  no  rule 
against  seven-day  labor,  as  the  United 
Mine  Workers  have,  but  the  member- 
ship generally  insist  on  being  permit- 
ted to  work  seven  days  a  week. 

When  Butte  Local  No.  1  of  the  West- 
ern Federation  of  Miners,  was  organized1 
in  1878,  a  wage  scale  of  $3.50  a  day  for 
all  underground  workers  was  establish- 
ed. So  far  as  the  testimony  shows,  there 
was  no  change  in  this  scale  until  1907, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  it  to 
$4.  This  was  opposed  by  the  Anaconda 
Company,  and  the  agreement  reached 
established  a  sliding  scale,  based  on  the 
selling  price  of  copper,  with  a  minimum 
of  $3.50  a  day.  Under  this  scale  wages 
reached  $4  for  a  time,  but  have  aver- 
aged $3.75. 

The  Butte  mines  are  deep  and  on  the 
lower  levels  the  ventilation  problem  is- 
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acute  and  the  heat  intense.  The  Ana- 
conda Company  has  installed  fans  that 
force  air  into  the  mines.  The  increase 
of  forced  ventilation  in  the  last  ten 
years  amounts  to  more  than  two  million 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  Last  year 
$275,000  was  spent  for  this  purpose,  ac- 
cording to  C.  F.  Kelly,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  company. 

In  spite  of  that  it  was  shown  that  the 
tuberculosis  death  rate  among  the 
miners  is  high.  Two  investigations  of 
tuberculosis  in  Butte  have  been  made. 
One,  by  an  agent  of  the  Industrial  Re- 
lations Commission,  placed  the  respon- 
sibility for  its  prevalence  on  mining  con- 
ditions. The  other,  by  Dr.  Tuttle, 
formerly  state  health  officer,  laid  more 
emphasis  on  insanitary  home  conditions, 
and  insisted  that  it  was  impossible  to 
tell  whether  the  mines,  home  conditions 
or  alcoholism  were  the  leading  cause. 

The  Anaconda  Company  has  an  ar- 
rangement with  a  private  hospital,  by 
which  it  collects  and  turns  over  to  the 
hospital  $1  per  month  from  each  miner, 
in  return  for  which  the  hospital  agrees 
to  treat  the  miners  for  everything  ex- 
cept contagious  or  venereal  diseases. 
This  system  came  in  for  a  vigorous  de- 
nunciation from  Dr.  C.  H.  Horst,  health 
officer  of  the  city  of  Butte.  He  laid  the 
prevalence  of  tuberculosis  directly  to 
this  system. 

"To  cure  tuberculosis  you  must  take 
it  at  the  beginning,"  he  said.  Instead 
of  doing  this,  he  declared  that  when  the 
hospital  doctors  find  a  man  has  tuber- 
culosis they  do  nothing  for  him  but  send 
him  back  to  the  mines  where  he  works 
until  he  can  work  no  longer — then  he 
dies.  "These  doctors  contract  to  take 
care  of  the  miners,  but  they  don't  do 
it,"  said  Dr.  Horst.  "They  continue  to 
collect  the  $1  a  month,  however." 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  Murray,  head  of  the 
Murray  Hospital,  which  has  the  Ana- 
conda contract,  admitted  that  only  non- 
contagious  diseases  and  injuries  are 
treated.  He  testified  that  during  the 
last  year  the  hospital  has  received  $6,000 
to  $8.000  a  month  from  the  miners. 

The  complaint  of  the  insurgent  Butte 
miners  may  be  reduced  to  two  main 
points:  the  fact  that  mining  conditions 
have  not  improved  more  rapidly,  and  the 
levy  of  special  assessments,  which  they 
consider  excessive.  The  former  was  em- 
phasized in  the  testimony.  Thirty-six 
years  is  a  long  time  to  wait  for  wages  to 
advance  7  per  cent — from  $3.50  to  $3.75 
n  day — especially  when  other  crafts  in 
the  town  are  getting  $7  and  $8  a  day. 
The  cause  for  this  was  declared  to  be 
domination  of  the  union  by  the  Anaconda 
Copper  Mining  Company.  The  evidence 
of  such  domination  the  witnesses  found 
in  the  actions  of  the  faction  in  control. 

A  curious  fact  developed  that  sur- 
prised the  labor  members  of  the  com- 
mission. The  Butte  local  has  had  no 
regular  machinery  for  the  adjustment 
of  grievances,  ft  has  apparently  ac- 


quie^ced  fully  in  the  assertion  by  the 
company  of  its  right  to  discharge  men 
at  will  with  or  without  reason.  In  1912 
several  hundred  men  were  discharged 
by  the  Anaconda  and  other  companies 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  were 
members  of  the  Socialist  party ;  and 
the  union  after  sending  two  committees 
to  the  management  and  getting  no  sat- 
isfaction, took  a  referendum  vote  and 
decided  to  drop  the  matter. 

On  another  occasion  a  strike  was  or- 
dered by  referendum  vote,  against  a 
system  of  records  established  by  the 
company.  The  officers  simply  failed  to 
call  the  strike  and  nothing  further  was 
done. 

Great  dissatisfaction  prevailed  over 
the  assessments  levied  during  the  last 


appealed,  ami  the  meeting  sustained  the 
chair's  ruling. 

There  were  other  minor  grievances. 
The  president  got  into  a  fight  with  a 
miner  and  was  whipped,  whereupon  he 
secured  the  offender's  discharge.  It  was 
admitted  even  by  "conservatives"  who 
remained  with  the  old  union  that  the 
faction  in  control  had  been  high- 
handed, that  assessments  had  been 
forced  on  the  union,  and  that  the  600 
or  so  who  could  crowd  into  the  union 
hall  had  not  been  representative  of  the 
miners. 

What  the  final  outcome  will  be  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  The  insurgents  claim 
95  per  cent  of  the  miners  of  Butte. 
Those  loyal  to  the  old  union  concede  75 
per  cent.  A  movement  is  on  foot  to 
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year.  Part  of  the  time  dues  and  assess- 
ments together  have  run  as  high  as  $5 
a  month. 

The  charge  was  made  that  for  years 
the  union  has  been  run  by  "company 
men."  The  union  hall  would  hold  only 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  members.  It 
was  charged  that  whenever  any  mat- 
ter of  moment  came  up  the  company 
would  let  men  whom  it  trusted  go  to 
the  meetings  on  company  time,  with  in- 
structions as  to  their  votes. 

It  was  charged  that  this  element  kept 
itself  in  power  by  controlling  the  ma- 
chinery of  election.  A  movement  was 
made  to  have  voting  machines  installed. 
When  this  question  came  up  in  a  meet- 
ing the  president  declared  it  lost  and 
refused  to  recognize  a  demand  for  a 
division  of  the  house.  At  a  meeting 
where  an  assessment  of  $3.50  a  month 
for  the  Michigan  strikers  was  voted,  a 
member  moved  to  submit  the  matter  to 
a  referendum  vote,  and  the  president  re- 
fu*fd  to  put  the  motion.  The  member 


amalgamate  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  with  the  United  Mine  Workers 
<>f  America.  The  insurgents  say  they 
will  go  in  if  there  is  a  real  merger,  and 
the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  com- 
pletely swallowed  up.  But  if  there  is 
to  be  a  "metal  department"  of  United 
Mine  Workers  with  the  old  Western 
Federation  officers  in  control,  they  will 
remain  aloof. 

Meanwhile  Charles  H.  Moyer,  who 
was  beaten  and  shot,  and  deported  from 
Calumet.  Mich.,  because  he  was  so  dan- 
ns  a  radical,  doesn't  dare  come  to 
Mtitte  for  fear  of  what  the  miners  will 
do  to  him.  And  in  Butte  the  miners 
who  stick  to  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners — the  mere  name  of  which  strikes 
tYar  to  the  hearts  of  all  who  feel  called 
upon  to  guard  the  country  against  an- 
archy— are  known  by  many  as  conserva- 
tives and  company  men.  It  all  goes  to 
show  that  you  can't  believe  everything 
you  see  in  the  papers — even  the  labor 
papers. 
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^\  TRAMPING  trip  through  the 
mountains  offers  many  chances 
lor  change  of  thought.  One  can  in  a 
week '$  time  sleep  in  the  open,  in  a  hay- 
mow, on  top  of  Mount  Washington  in  a 
Ntagc  bunk,  in  a  mountain  hut,  and  in 
a  first-class  hotel.  Meals  can  have  as 
wide  a  range,  but  none  are  more  inter- 
esting than  those  taken  when  lack  of 
evening  clothes  sends  one  around  to  the 
"help"  dining  hall  or  the  steerage,  as 
some  call  it. 

One  finds  a  mixed  group  oi  college 
and  normal  school  students,  young  im- 
migrants, servants  from  the  country 
towns  and,  most  striking  of  all,  the 
itinerant  hotel  workers.  This  class,  like 
that  found  in  asylums  and  other  public 
institutions,  enjoys  travel.  A  summer  in 
the  mountains  and  a  winter  in  Bermuda, 
Colorado  next,  then  California  and  back 
to  Atlantic  City  by  way  of  Asheville. 
Many  of  them  make  "big  money"  but 
u-w  retain  much. 

The  housing  conditions  of  these  help- 
ers deserves  a  special  .study.  Guests 
seldom  know  much  about  the  life  of 
those  who  serve  them.  One  manager 
talked  freely  about  his  difficulties.  The 
most  troublesome  class,  he  stated,  were 
the  college  men  or  as  he  called  them 
"the  school  boys."  They  are  efficient 
but  they  find  it  hard  to  see  that  the  rules 
that  apply  to  others  are  for  them  as  well. 
They  are  used  to  privilege  and  want  to 
carry  on  their  larks  even  when  others 
are  seriously  disturbed  by  them.  Is  this 
a  vestige  of  the  days  of  privilege  when 
the  college  had  its  own  court? 

{~}NE  finds  many  Dartmouth  men  in 
charge  of  the  mountain  huts,  the 
stage  houses,  etc.  Some  of  them  are  re- 
markably fine  fellows.  This  college 
seems  to  have  studied  splendidly  its  out- 
of-door-life  possibilities  and  to  have 
worked  out  well  its  own  winter  life.  The 
book  issued  by  the  Dartmouth  Outing 
Club  would  be  a  good  source  of  sugges- 
tions on  the  natural  development  of 
physical  activities  for  any  institution. 

E  automobile  folk  dash  by  furi- 
ously and  look  pityingly  at  the  walk- 
ers who  have  stopped  for  a  bath  in  the 
Saco  and  to  read  Vernon  Lee's  Ariadne 
of  Mantua  while  afternoon  tea  is  pre- 
paring over  an  alcohol  burner.  At  the 
foot  of  one  mountain  a  big  machine 
stopped,  and  out  of  it  father,  mother  and 
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two  grown  sons  —  splendid  types  all  of 
them  —  took  cots  and  tents  for  a  camp. 
But  to  most  of  the  riders  there  is  noth- 
ing but  rush  —  two  minutes  for  the  "Great 
Stone  Face"  —  "Under  a  cloud  —  too  bad 
—drive  on,"  and  then  the  hotel  for  the 
night. 

^  COMPANY  of  camp  fire  girls  in 
the  free  life  of  the  mountains  is 
a  sight  that  would  shock  some  of  the 
conservatives.  But  what  womanliness 
bloomers  do  make  possible  for  outing 
trips  !  Walls  and  fences  can  be  passed 
gracefully  without  worry  about  limbs 
and  petticoats.  The  feminine  yields  to 
the  human. 

'"J"'HE  visitor  to  the  average  boys' 
camp  wonders  why  some  form  of 
productive  activity  does  not  appear  in 
the  schedule.  I  have  seen  hundreds  of 
bushels  of  berries  wasting  near  a  camp 
where  seventy  boys  ate  berries  expressed 
from  Boston  ! 

This  summer  a  company  of  boy 
scouts  have  done  a  good  work  in  trail 
making  down  the  Wild  River.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  success  of  the  experiment 
may  be  made  known  in  a  form  that  will 
reach  many  camp  leaders. 


on  the  Pisc.ataqua  is  develop- 
ing a  camp  of  unusual  significance. 
The  son  of  the  poet,  Sidney  Lanier,  and 
his  wife  have  succeeded  in  steering  clear 
of  the  shoals  which  so  easily  strand 
those  seeking  freedom  from  convention. 
One  finds  there  a  wholesome,  sane,  in- 


telligent, happy  life  for  adults  and  chil- 
dren. 

The  most  distinctive  development  is 
that  of  the  festival.  Peter  Dykema  of 
Wisconsin  University,  James  Oppen- 
heim,  Miss  Porter  of  the  Children's 
Theatre,  and  many  others  have  con- 
tributed to  a  festival  life  which  includes 
the  daily  bean  and  berry  picking  as  well 
as  the  great  frolic  following  haymaking. 
A  pageant  rich  in  color  and  symbolism, 
it  represents  the  movement  of  life  in  the 
camp.  The  Pioneers  was  written  by 
James  Oppenheim  as  a  part  of  one  of 
these  celebrations. 

The  heart  of  the  camp  appears  in  the 
scenes  in  Bible  Drama  given  on  Sunday 
afternoons  in  the  Pines.  Sidney  Lanier 
recites  the  greater  part  of  the  text, 
standing  like  a  prophet  of  the  new  order 
in  the  center  of  the  grove,  while  around 
him  form  the  settings  of  the  old  Bible 
stories.  Early  in  the  season  there  is  the 
Creation;  later  comes  the  day  of  the 
Cross;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  season, 
the  Nativity.  A  small  organ  and  a  vio- 
lin furnish  the  music.  The  costumes  are 
very  effective  but  simple.  The  audience, 
especially  the  children,  have  learned  by 
participation  in  production  to  feel  them- 
selves a  part  of  what  others  produce. 
Altogether  one  feels  that  the  spirit  is 
much  like  that  of  Ober  Ammergau  at 
its  best.  There  is  excellent  acting  done 
by  many  of  those  taking  part  yet  the  few 
necessary  preparatory  exercises  are 
themselves  religious  exercises. 

^^  VISIT  to  some  of  the  encampments 
of  cadets  and  a  study  of  their 
drills  and  mock  battles  raises  again  the 
question  that  came  first  when  I  studied 
the  military  service  of  young  Italians 
and  Germans.  The  Peace  Society  ought 
to  publish  a  report  on  those  elements  in 
military  training  which  deserve  to  be 
freed  from  militarism  and  carried  over 
into  general  education. 

^  ND  now  I  am  back  at  the  summer 
home  where  one's  first  energies  go 
to  insuring  a  supply  of  wood,  water  and 
milk.  The  farmer's  wife  to  whom  I  ap- 
pealed looked  at  me  wonderingly  and 
said,  "Why  don't  you  use  condensed 
milk?  We  do."  For  cream  and  milk 
our  country  community  has  been  obliged 
to  fall  back  upon  railway  express  service 
from  the  city.  Surely  it  is  not  the  sim- 
ple life  here  but  it  is  different. 


THE    DELIVERY    BOY 

MADELEINE  SWEENY  MILLER 


1'VK  nutirril  that  no  one  has  bothered  to  write 
The  praise  of  a  poor  little  shivering  mite 
kc  11  ic  in  a  story  or  leather-bound  book 
To  read  in  the  glow  of  a  warm  ingle-nook ; 
No  painter  sees  art  in  my  wind-blistered  cheeks 
Or  picturesque  poses  in  me  ever  seeks ; 
I'm  nothing  unusual,  nothing  sublime, 
I  'm  only  worth  while  when  I  "get  there  on  time." 
I'm  never  too  tired  to  be  sent  out  at  night 
At  someone's  request  for  fresh  thrills  of  delight; 
It  may  be  a  dress,  or  it  may  be  a  flower, 
Whatever  it  is,  it  must  come  on  the  hour. 


How  seldom  the  voice  at  the  door  tells 

me  "Thanks"? 
How  rarely  one  heart  from  the  great 

human  ranks 

Inquires  of  my  soul  if  it  be  weak  or  well, 
When  maybe  I'm  verging  the  borders  of  Hell. 
For  no  one  has  thought  me  a  subject  for  song 
Or  singled  me  out  from  the  hustling  throng; 
I'm  nothing  unusual,  nothing  sublime, 
My  gentlest  endearment  is  "Get  here  on 

time." 

— From  Songs  from  Smoke. 
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UR   DORMANT  STATE 
W.  KELSO 


No  COMMUNITY  of  English- 
speaking  people  has  thus  far  in  history 
continued  long  without  the  development 
-.stems  for  the  relief  and  repair  of 
broken  citizenship.  Sympathy  for  the 
unfortunate  is  sometimes  given  as  the 
cause  of  this  development.  The  true 
reason  is  collective  self-defense. 

Whoever  in  a  community  trans- 
gresses the  rules  by  which  the  entire 
group  of  citizens  regulate  their  rights 
;md  advance  the  common  good  is  a 
menace  to  the  common  weal  and  must 
be  made  by  force  to  conform  to  the 
laws.  Whoever  in  such  a  community 
falls  ill  and  is  thereby  incapable  of  self- 
•upport  becomes  a  burden  upon  anyone 
who  will  give  him  aid. 

In  an  enlightened  state  the  tendency 
is  ever  to  throw  such  a  burden  upon 
the  mass  of  the  public,  taking  the  cost 
from  taxation.  And  if  there  be  in  that 
c  immunity  any  citizen  who  for  lack  of 
>tamina  or  through  defective  mind  can- 
not maintain  himself  and  his,  he  too 
becomes  a  burden,  which  modern  civ- 
ilization tends  to  place  upon  the  should- 
ers of  the  public. 

To  maintain  such  burdens  the  state 
institutes  methods  of  incarceration  for 
delinquents  and  enters  upon  systems  of 
relief  in  institutions  and  aid  in  the 
home.  However  obvious  the  play  of 
pathy  for  the  unfortunate  may  be 
in  the  carrying  out  of  these  enterprises 
:hc  state,  the  fundamental  purpose 
must  always  be  the  protection  of  the 
entire  group,  that  is  to  say,  the  public 
welfare. 

If  this  analysis  be  accepted,  it  must 
follow  therefrom  that  in  the  process  of 
administering  state  institutions  the  in- 
dividual to  be  relieved  cannot  consti- 
tute the  sole  consideration.  The  first 
object  is  the  public  well-being:  the  in- 
dividual case  comes  second  and  is  to 
be  interpreted  only  in  the  light  of  the 
first. 

And  there  is  another  consideration 
arising  from  these  premises.  If  the 
welfare  of  all  the  people  is  the  primary 
consideration,  it  must  follow  that  every 
individual  falling  into  public  distre« 
'•oming  to  public  charge,  whether 
innocently  or  otherwise,  is  the  proper 
subject  of  study  on  the  part  of  that 
public  to  the  end  that  like  dependency 
and  care  mav  be  prevented  in  the  future. 

The  briefest  inspection  of  public  in- 
stitutions throughout  the  country  will 
show  that  this  fundamental  reason  for 
the  existence  of  such  state  enterpris- 
I.ireely  lost  sight  of.  Food,  furnishings, 
fuel,  the  farm,  all  the  mi-lies':  detail  of 
the  prison,  the  hospital  or  the  school 
i  large  in  the  minds  of  the  authori- 
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ties.  This  is  so  in  the  very  nature  of 
things ;  for  always  where  two  lines  of 
thought,  each  calling  for  action,  are  pre- 
sented to  an  administrative  officer,  ot 
which  the  one  is  abstract,  demanding  a 
study  of  the  principles  of  government, 
and  the  other  is  concrete,  presenting 
problems  of  purchase,  of  furnishing,  of 
assigning  tasks,  of  cunttfuction  of 
buildings,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  ab- 
stract process  with  its  greater  demands 
upon  logical  thought  and  imagination 
will  suffer. 

The  defect  therefore  lies  not  so  much 
in  the  personnel  of  present  adminis- 
trative forces  as  in  the  system  by  which 
our  state  institutions  are  carried  on. 
One  or  two  familiar  examples  will 
e  to  show  the  defect,  and  foreshad- 
ow a  partial  remedy. 

Rip  Van  Winkle  finds  his  way  to  a 
state  institution.  He  is  taken  in  and 
found  to  be  suffering  from  a  frosted 
foot,  the  result  of  tramping  on  the  high- 
way. He  is  unknown  to  us  till  we  see 
his  face.  The  foot  yields  rapidly  to 
treatment.  Rip  is  given  light  work  in 
the  bakery,  and  it  is  only  then  discov- 
ered that  he  despises  work  as  a  chili? 
hates  castor  oil. 


TH  IIP  HI  PEJff  M«NI 


" 


The  Japan  1'ince  Movement  is  the 
monthly  organ  "f  the  Japan  Peace 
Society  and  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety of  Japan.  It  is  printed  in  two 
languages.  Its  front  cover  is  in 
English  and  its  back  cover  in  Japan- 
ese, as  shown  above. 


Time  goes  by;  the  weather  moderates. 
Spring  has  come  and  Rip  departs,  better 
nourished  than  before,  better  clothed, 
clean-shaven, — for  all  of  which  the  pub- 
lic has  paid.  The  door  closes  after  him 
and  we  see  him  no  more — till  cold 
weather.  Behind  Rip  stands  a  record 
which  concentrates  its  energy  upon  a 
frosted  foot.  He  is  known  only  by  that 
foot.  Yet  in  truth  that  was  but  a  minor 
injury;  the  real  trouble  with  Van  Win- 
kle was  his  aversion  to  work.  It  is  by 
perseverance  in  manly  toil  that  we  ful- 
fill each  man  his  station  in  this  world. 
That  is  the  philosophy  of  enduring  gov- 
ernment ;  but  Rip  is  not  of  such  a  cult. 
Vet  he  is  among  us  and  of  us,  and  if  he 
does  not  support  himself  the  rest  of 
us  will  certainly  be  obliged  to  pitch  in 
and  do  it  for  him.  He  represents  a 
fragment  of  the  dead  load  which  we 
as  a  community  of  citizens  must  carry 
upon  our  shoulders  unless  perchance  we 
can  discover  some  remedy  for  his  aver- 
sion to  work.  But  we  didn't  advance 
our  research  very  far  into  the  causes  of 
that  weakness  by  confining  ourselves  to 
his  frosted  foot. 

Let  us  view  the  point  from  a  slightly 
different  angle  in  another  example. 
Delia  is  the  mother  of  several  children. 
She  has  recurring  fits  of  insanity,  dur- 
ing which  she  receives  the  best  institu- 
tional care  and  treatment  that  the  coun- 
try affords.  The  records  of  one  state 
institution  are  filled  with  the  history  of 
her  several  attacks  and  the  treatment 
given. 

One  of  Delia's  boys  is  serving  sent- 
ence for  crime — he  likes  to  burn  build- 
ings. Consequently  another  institution 
carries  a  record  of  his  commitment,  his 
duties  and  his  treatment. 

There  is  still  one  other  institution  in- 
terested. Delia's  oldest  daughter  has 
had  to  be  "sent  away"  and  her  illegiti- 
mate child  turned  over  to  the  public  to 
support.  She  herself  shows  beyond 
doubt  that  she  is  feeble-minded  and  is 
probably  delinquent  only  because  she  is 
defective.  A  third  institution,  therefore, 
is  laboring  with  this  girl,  devoting  time, 
energy,  and  public  money  in  an  attempt 
to  give  her  back  to  the  community  bet- 
ter than  she  was  received. 

There  is  by  the  average  procedure  of 
today  no  systematic  way  in  which  these 
three  institutions  may  know  that  they 
are  interested  in  one  and  the  same  fam- 
ily. Each  is  dealing  with  its  charge  as- 
an  inmate  whose  existence  for  institu- 
tion purposes  begins  at  the  moment  of 
.-idmittance  and  terminates  with  dis- 
charge or  at  the  end  of  parole.  To  malm- 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  other  cht'f- 
dren,  the  husband,  and  the  progenitors 
of  the  group  is  apparently  beyond  the 
scope  of  each  or  of  all  three  institutions. 

It  is  easy  to  guess  at  the  causes  of 
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dependency  in  this  case.  But  it  remains 
a  guess.  Not  knowing  the  facts,  we 
guess  at  them;  and  guessing  at  the  fact* 
we  can  do  no  better  than  guess  at  tin- 
causes  of  the  problem  proving  so  costly 
in  blood  and  money.  Almost  unlimited 
opportunity  is  constantly  slipping  by  tor 
using  the  institution  as  a  laboratory. 

It  has  sometimes  been  argued  that  the 
administrative  force  of  modern  public 
institutions  is  far  too  busy  to  make  spe- 
cial study  of  its  system  of  keeping  rec- 
unls:  of  its  relationship  to  other  public 
enterprises:  of  its  laboratory  data  at 
present  lying  idle  in  the  records ;  and 
that  consequently  all  such  assistance 
must  be  hired  at  great  expense.  The 
difficulty  with  the  argument  is  that  its 
view  is  too  narrow. 

It  is  true  that  the  working  force  is 
usually  below  a  proper  quota  and  that 
superintendent  and  staff  are  constantly 
overworked.  But  it  does  not  follow  tha. 
the  machinery  for  research  cannot  be 
produced  without  excessive  cost.  The 
frequent  interpretation  of  the  proposal 
to  create  such  machinery  is  that  the 
intensive  study  of  any  phase  of  the  in- 
stitutional field  means  the  employment 
of  numerous  statistical  clerks  at  so 
much  per  month  or  per  year.  This  is 
the  point  at  which  the  view  is  too  nar- 
row. 

Research  in  the  field  of  sociology  re- 
quires skill  of  a  high  order  and  cannot 
usually  be  bought  in  the  shape  of  a 
statistical  clerk.  Its  best  mode  results 
from  the  close  co-operation  of  a  group 
of  skilled  persons  each  fired  with  the 
spirit  of  discovery  and  an  ambition  to 
add  to  the  fund  of  human  knowledge. 

And  such  assistance  can  be  had  for 
the  asking.  At  the  present  day  it  would 
be  necessary  only  to  make  known  a 
willingness  to  aid  and  abet  the  study  in 
all  ways  open  to  the  administration. 
Hundreds  of  colleges,  professional 
schools,  scientific  associations  and  or- 
ganizations formed  for  the  purpose  of 
special  research  stand  ready  to  furnish 
talent  at  any  time  it  may  be  assured  of 
welcome  by  the  public  institution. 

In  some  localities  such  studies  have 
been  undertaken  with  results  that  have 
gone  far  beyond  expectation.  And  a 
valuable  by-product  has  been  contagion 
of  the  zeal  for  betterment,  so  that  the 
administration  of  the  institution  has  re- 
acted with  a  fine  spirit  of  service. 

A  humble  example,  within  the  writer's 
personal  knowledge,  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  point.  On  the  island  of  Peni- 
kese,  in  Buzzard's  Bay,  Massachusetts 
maintains  a  hospital  for  lepers. 

Location  upon  this  no-man's-land  re- 
Miltcd  from  the  cry  of  "unclean"  with 
which  the  public  inhumanely  met  the 
problem  of  segregation  for  lepers.  To 
the  authorities  in  charge  of  the  hospital 
it  soon  became  apparent  that  unless  a 
motive  above  the  mere  love  of  gain  were 
permanently  assured  the  tendency  of  the 
institution  must  be  toward  the  condi- 
tion of  a  colony  or  exile  for  outcasts, 
rather  than  a  modern  hospital  providing 
the  best  known  means  of  care  and  treat- 
ment. 

Those  same  authorities  believed  that 
every  public  institution  should  be  con- 
stituted a  station  for  scientific  research. 


Adding  their  problem  to  their  belief 
they  reasoned  that  not  only  should  such 
a  hospital  as  Penikese  with  its  admirable 
facilities  for  isolation  be  made  a  base 
for  the  scientific  study  of  leprosy,  but 
also  that  the  very  life  of  the  institution 
as  a  hospital  depended  upon  inspiring 
the  staff  with  an  intense  scientific  zeal. 
The  desire  to  secure  the  talent  for  a 
special  study  of  leprosy  was  made  known 
to  the  heads  of  Harvard  Medical  School. 
The  response  was  immediate.  At  the 
present  time,  after  the  lapse  of  a  year, 
the  conclusions  from  preliminary  studies 
are  adding  to  the  world's  knowledge  of 
this  disease.  The  staff  at  Penikese  is 
tired  with  ambition  to  accomplish  more 
than  kindly  care  and  treatment ;  and 
the  patients  who  formerly  were  often 
seen  to  flee  to  their  cottages  upon  the 
approach  of  a  visitor,  now  importune 
the  physician  with  requests  that  they  be 
allowed  to  contribute  something,  though 
it  be  ever  so  little,  to  his  experiments. 


As  a  part  of  the  co-operative  plan, 
the  resident  physician  is  made  a  fellow 
of  the  Medical  School,  and  his  superior 
officer  in  the  school  is  visiting  patholo- 
gist. Experiments  are  carried  out  in 
collaboration  in  which  the  talent  and  the 
facilities  afforded  by  the  School's  great 
laboratories  are  brought  to  bear.  The 
work  is  further  supplemented  by  a  medi- 
cal advisory  committee.  So  far  as  the 
public  taxes  are  concerned,  the  outlay 
has  been  limited  to  a  negligible  charge 
for  travel. 

Magnify  this  small  example  a  thou- 
sand times  by  bringing  about  the  same 
condition  in  some  of  the  populous  institu- 
tions which  present  so  many  problems 
of  dependency,  of  sickness,  of  mental 
defect,  and  it  becomes  apparent  how 
well  worth  while  it  may  be  to  enlist  the 
bona  fide  students  who  are  numerous  in 
every  community  in  a  careful  survey 
and  analysis  of  all  the  functions  of  our 
state  institutions. 


A 


NORTH  CAROLINA  ANSWER  TO  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
— BY  S.  R.  WINTERS  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


South  Carolina  has  enacted  a  law 
prohibiting  white  people  from  teaching 
in  schools  where  Negroes  are  taught 
unless  the  consent  of  the  county  Board 
of  Education  is  first  obtained.  Gov. 
Cole  Blease,  in  championing  the  bill, 
said,  "Any  white  man  who  will  sit  at 
the  presidency  of  a  Negro  college,  in 
•  my  opinion  is  about  as  low  as  it  is 
possible  for  any  man  with  a  white 
mother  to  get  and  is  unworthy  of  the 
association  of  any  decent  gentleman." 

The  activities  of  students  who  are 
members  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  the 
University  of  \orth  Carolina  indicate 
that  the  spirit  of  this  South  Carolina 
legislation  does  not  characterize  the 
feeling  of  all  white  people  toward 
the  Negroes.  For  these  students  at 


"DOING  THE   PAST   WEEK" 

"the  greatest  thing  that  happened 
to  me  Doing  the  past  week 

"Was  trouble  about  my  work,  on 
the  past  Wed.  as  I  thort  my  work 
was  don  all  zvright  and  nectly 
don  mr.  Jones  came  in.  ask  me 
how  was  getting  along.  I  of  corse 
told  him  all  Bright  Sir. 

"He  then  looked  up  ward  and  set! 
I  dont  think  so.  Would  you  call 
this  room  clean  with  all  of  these 
spider  webbs  in  it.  No  sir.  No 
sir.  I  just  hadnent  seen  them.  I 
then  went  to  work  and  cleaned 
than  out. 

"that  caused  me  to  think  about 
my  other  Building,  soon  as  I  had 
finished  there  I  went  strait  to  the 
Pebody  Building,  first  thing  I  don 
u-as  to  clean  the  spider  webbs  out. 

"Prof.  Noble  came  in  and  scd 
you  arc  thortful  you  are  the  very 
one  we  need  around  here.  I  then 
thanked  him. 

"that  made  me  think  that  a  wise 
man  wont  make  the  same  mistake 
twice  so  I  must  be  wise." 


Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  have  undertaken  a 
campaign  for  the  betterment  of  the 
Negroes  of  their  community. 

The  University  Y.  M.  C.  A.  had  long 
felt  that  its  work  should  not  be  confined 
altogether  to  the  campus.  It  recog- 
nized its  duty  to  co-operate  in  efforts 
for  community  uplift.  And  it  con- 
sidered the  Negro  settlements  as  vital 
parts  of  the  community. 

The  entering  wedge  was  a  series  of 
lectures  on  Negro  life  in  the  South.  Im- 
ported speakers,  members  of  the  uni- 
versity faculty  and  students  took  up 
various  aspects  of  the  problem. 

The  actual  study  of  the  Negro  settle- 
ment covered  occupation,  location  of 
homes,  home  ownership,  number  of  chil- 
dren in  families,  size  of  house,  water 
used,  etc.  The  investigators  found 
health  conditions  above  the  average  of 
Negro  settlements  in  the  South. 

While  there  was  room  for  improve- 
ment in  sanitary  conditions,  yards  and 
home  surroundings  were  fairly  clean. 
A  case  in  which  a  pig  was  kept  in  the 
house  with  only  a  partition  and  a  door 
between  the  sleeping  quarters  of  the 
pig  and  the  people,  was  perhaps  the 
most  extreme  instance  discovered.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  Negroes  own 
their  own  homes. 

The  most  important  educational  ef- 
fort is  a  night  school,  chiefly  for  Negro 
boys  from  12  to  20  years  old,  who  are 
at  work  during  the  day.  Ten  college 
students  are  helping  in  this  school, 
which  is  conducted  five  nights  each 
week.  Arithmetic  and  history  are  the 
favorite  subjects  of  the  Negro  student, 
and  in  them  he  makes  progress  most 
readily.  Grammar  seems  difficult  to 
grasp  and  the  school  aims  to  drill  it 
into  the  student  by  requiring  him  con- 
stantly to  write  themes.  A  good  ex- 
ample is  shown  at  the  left. 

The  interest  of  the  pupils  is  shown 
by  their  regular  attendance.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  school  are  paid  from  sub- 
scriptions raised  by  the  pupils. 
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THROUGH  POVERTY  HILL 

Pecking  at  Poverty  Hill  by  individual  effort  is  slow  work.    Organized  effort  acts  like  a  steam  shovel.    From  cartoons  by  the 

Associated  Charities  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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OINT  CONFERENCE  OF  CHARITIES  AND  SOCIOLOG- 
ICAL FORCES  IN  COLORADO— BY  C.  R.  HENDERSON 


THE  EXTENSION  division  of  the 
University  of  Colorado  brought  together 
on  the  heights  and  in  the  clear  atmos- 
phere of  Boulder,  a  "sociological  con- 
ference." In  a  week  of  discussion  men 
and  women  of  various  professions,  rep- 
resenting many  points  of  view,  con- 
sidered vital  human  interests.  On  the 
opening  evening,  in  the  vast  hall  of  the 
university,  some  historical  aspects  of 
philanthropy  were  presented. 

It  was  urged,  with  authority,  that  the 
disposal  of  garbage,  consideration  of 
r  gas  and  plumbing,  and  pure  food 
laws,  while  esthetically  and  economically 
interesting,  have  comparatively  little  to 
(In  with  health;  that  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  tuberculosis,  infant 
mortality,  venereal  diseases.  The  chief 
means  of  arming  the  community  against 
disease  is  education,  instruction  and 
training  in  hygienic  habits.  Medical  col- 
leges are  called  upon  to  train  health  of- 
ficials, and  communities  are  urged  to  em- 
ploy them  and  provide  adequate  funds, 
since  health  has  its  price.  Rural  hy- 
giene, with  reference  to  Colorado  condi- 
tions, was  noticed. 

The  meeting  on  charities  and  correc- 
opened  with  a  strong  paper  on  pub- 
lic outdoor  relief.  This  form  of  relief  is 
necessary,  and  almost  universal :  in  the 
few  cities  where  it  has  been  abolished 
the  results  are  in  dispute.  This  form  of 
charity,  while  inevitable  and  desirable, 
is  also  dangerous,  especially  when  dis- 
-ed  as  "mothers'  pensions."  To  save 
':<K>r  public  relief  from  bankruptcy,  it 
must  use  the  friendly  visiting  service 
whose  value  has  been  demonstrated  in 
voluntary  charity  organizations.  The 
•i-  has  resources  and  can  be  depended 
upon,  but  it  needs  to  be  supplemented  by 
private  organizations. 


pressive  was  the  plea  that  while  the 
church  loyally  1  >1  in  guid- 

ing the  young,  ti  ^onal  newspaper 

and  the  depraved  theater  are  agencies 
of  depravity.  It  is  unjust  to  charge  the 
public  school  with  failure  to  shape  char- 
acter when  so  many  vicious  influences 
are  permitted  to  gain  control  of  youth. 

Naturally  just  now  in  Colorado,  indus- 
trial problems  excited  the  most  intense 
interest.  The  striking  miners  were  rep- 
resented by  their  attorney  and  several 
members  of  the  unions.  A  lawyer  rep- 
resenting the  corporations  declared  that 
there  is  only  one  question  at  issue.  There 
is  not  and  never  has  been  any  grievance ; 
the  trouble  has  all  been  made  by  walking 
delegates  backed  by  public  officials  too 
cowardly  to  enforce  the  laws  protecting 
life  and  property.  The  only  thing  to  do 
now  is  to  hang  the  assassins  and  their 
supporters.  Generally,  however,  there 
was  manifest  a  desire  to  see  all  sides 
of  the  problem. 

At  the  last  session  many  of  the  con- 
structive suggestions  of  the  week  were 
summarized  in  a  statement  of  a  "social 
program  for  state  and  nation."  All  sane 
citizens  agree  that  law  must  be  obeyed, 
life  and  property  be  held  sacred,  and  lib- 
erty guaranteed  by  government.  But  men 
are  coming  to  believe  that  government 
is  more  than  a  big  policeman  with  .1 
club:  that  it  has  moral  duties  and  is  the 
agency  and  instrument  of  the  common 
will,  its  end  the  common  welfare.  De- 
mocracy protects  property,  even  that  of 
corporations  guilty  of  fraud  and  corrup- 
tion, but  it  also  insists  that  property  must 
justify  itself  by  its  beneficence.  Whether 
this  responsibility  is  enforced  by  com- 
pelling combinations  to  dissolve  into 
competing  units :  or  by  license  and  con- 
trol through  commissions,  or  through 


The  Colorado  prison  system  of  work-     public  ownership,  the  people  are  deter- 


ing  convicts  ("citizens")  on  the  moun- 
tain roads  was  sympathetically  explained. 
The  system  of  reformatory  institutions 
of  the  state  was  described  and  their  chief 
defects  pointed  out. 

\t  almost  c\-  i  cmpha- 

laid  upon  the  school,  the  universitv  an<l 
other  educational  institution--.  Verv  im- 


mined  to  find  some  way  to  be  masters. 

'*ial  program  for  wage-earners 
and  all  who  are  economically  dependent 
while  politically  free  and  powerful  will 
permit  and  regulate  collective  bargain- 
ing and  meeting  combination  with  com- 
bination ;  will  provide  a  system  of  public 
labor  exchanges  and  reduce  the  irregu- 


larities of  demand  for  labor;  will  pro- 
tect the  physical  integrity  of  workers 
against  accidents  and  disease ;  will  in- 
crease industrial  efficiency  and  earning 
power  by  technical  training;  will  provide 
impartial  and  inexpensive  tribunals  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes;  will  build  up 
a  system  of  social  insurance  to  secure 
increase  when  men  are  disabled  by  sick- 
ness, accident,  invalidism,  when  unem- 
ployed, and  when  death  removes  the  stay 
of  the  dependent  family. 

This  is  not  "paternalism"  but  democra- 
cy ;  and  it  will  make  law  respected  by 
making  it  worthy  «rf  moral  reverence;  it 
will  make  armed  conflict  and  violence 
rare,  by  giving  justice  to  all  on  equal 
terms. 


TEACHERS 
MINDED 


I  OR    THE    FEEBLE- 


TIIE  INCREASED  demand  for 
training  in  teaching  mentally  defective 
pupils  is  shown  by  the  experience  of 
New  York  University  with  its  summer 
demonstration  school,  held  for  the  first 
time  this  year. 

This  school,  conducted  on  Sullivan 
street.  New  York  city,  has  seventy 
feeble-minded  girls  and  boys,  three 
years  or  more  backward  mentally,  drawn 
from  the  neighborhood.  It  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  experiment  of  the  kind 
ever  undertaken.  It  is  conducted  for 
the  benefit  of  those  enrolled  in  the  Uni- 
versity's Department  of  Education  for 
Defectives,  of  which  Henry  H.  God- 
dard,  director  of  the  department  of  re- 
search of  the  Yineland  Training  School, 
New  Jersey,  is  director.  There  have 
been  eighty  registrations  for  the  work 
of  this  department  this  summer — a  num- 
ber far  exceeding  the  expectations  of 
the  university  authorities.  Most  of  those 
enrolling  expect  to  teach  ungraded 
classes  in  the  public  schools. 

Xew  York  University  will  introduce 
this  fall  a  two-year  course  in  the  teach- 
ing of  mental  defectives,  awarding  a 
certificate  to  graduates.  It  is  hoped  to 
make  the  demonstration  school,  which 
this  summer  is  under  the  supervision 
of  Meta  Anderson,  supervisor  of  spe- 
cial classes  in  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  public 
schools,  a  permanent  part  of  the  winter 
work  of  the  university. 


EDUCATION 


A 


MAYOR    AND    A    BIG  CITY'S   EDUCATIONAL   PROB- 
LEMS-BY  WINTHROP  D.  LANE 


THK  MAYOR  of  New  York  city 
has  joined  hands  with  the  board  of  edu- 
cation to  solve  for  that  community  the 
most  pressing  problem  before  the  public 
schools  today  — the  problem  of  vocation- 
al education  for  young  boys  and  girls. 

Herman  Schneider,  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering  of  Cincinnati,  and 
William  Wirt,  superintendent  of  public 
schools  in  Gary,  Ind.,  who  were  retained 
by  the  board  of  education  some  months 
ago  to  study  the  needs  and  opportuni- 
ties for  vocational  instruction  in  New 
York  and  to  make  recommendations, 
have  submitted  their  reports. 

Although  the  contents  of  these  re- 
ports have  not  been  given  out  in  de- 
tail, it  is  known  that  both  specialists 
have  made  recommendations  in  line  with 
the  types  of  vocational  schooling  for 
which  their  names  have  come  to  stand. 
Dean  Schneider  has  become  noted  for 
a  co-operative  system  of  part-time  in- 
struction. Scores  of  manufacturing, 
railroad  and  construction  companies  in 
Cincinnati  co-operate  in  educating  stu- 
dents by  permitting  them  to  alternate  be- 
tween shop  and  school  in  two-week 
shifts. 

The  essence  of  Superintendent  Wirt's 
regime  is  his  effective  use  of  the  school 
plant,  which  makes  it  possible  to  house 
many  more  pupils  than  is  the  rule,  and 
his  "vocationalizing"  of  elementary 
grade  instruction.  He  has  cut  down  the 
exodus  of  those  who  heretofore  have  be- 
come "tired  of  school." 

When  retained,  Dean  Schneider  was 
asked  to  render  his  opinion  specifically 
with  reference  to  the  need  and  oppor- 
tunity for  co-operative  part-time  school- 
ing, and  Mr.  Wirt  was  asked  to  make 
recommendations  affecting  the  elemen- 
tary grades.  Their  reports  enjoy  the 
status  of  expert  advice.  A  committee 
of  the  board  of  education  was  recently 
appointed  to  study  the  problem  of  voca- 
tional education  in  New  York,  and  this 
committee  will  make  use  of  the  reports. 

The  retaining  of  Messrs.  Schneider 
and  Wirt  came  as  a  direct  result  of  a 
recent  trip  west  by  New  York's  thirty- 
four-year-old  mayor,  by  Thomas  W. 
Churchill,  president  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation and  by  other  city  and  school  offi- 
cials. The  trip  was  undertaken  for  the 
express  purpose  of  getting  light  on  New 
York's  educational  problems.  Visits 
were  made  to  Cincinnati,  Gary  and 
Chicago.  It  was  reported  that  another 
purpose  of  the  trip  was  to  find  a  man  to 
fill  a  vacancy  recently  created  in  the 
board  of  superintendents.  A  specialist 
in  vocational  education  was  wanted — so 
the  report  ran — to  work  out  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  that  type  of  schooling 
in  New  York  city.  This  position,  which 
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must  be  filled  by  the  board  of  education, 
is  still  vacant. 

The  somewhat  unique  fact  that  the 
mayor  of  a  great  city  has  taken  a  vital 
personal  concern  in  the  city's  education- 
al policy,  and  the  probability  that  his 
influence  will  be  felt  in  carrying  that 
policy  through,  lend  unusual  interest  to 
his  views  on  the  problems  involved.  In 
an  interview  granted  to  the  writer 
Mayor  Mitchel  said: 

"We  hope  that  the  reports  of  Dean 
Schneider  and  Superintendent  Wirt  will 
be  such  that  their  recommendations  can 
be  adopted  in  large  part.  We  want  to 
do  something  at  once. 

"New  York  city  has  three  educational 
objects  before  her.  She  must  establish 
adequate  co-operative  industrial  train- 
ing for  pupils  of  school  age,  that  is,  a 
system  of  part-time  instruction  in  shop 
and  school  for  those  who  are  old  enough 
to  learn  a  trade.  She  must  establish  a 
system  of  continuation  schooling  by 
which  those  who  have  been  forced  to 
leave  school  and  go  to  work — adults  and 
youths  alike — may  be  given  opportunity 
to  return  to  the  class  room  for  a  few 
hours  each  week  for  further  self-equip- 
ment. Finally,  she  must  introduce  pre- 
vocational  instruction.  By  this  I  mean 
there  must  be  an  enlivening  of  the  ele- 
mentary curriculum  to  retain  the  inter- 
est of  growing  boys  and  girls  and  to 
lay  broad  foundations  for  possible  in- 
dustrial careers  later. 

"We  have  made  a  beginning  with  con- 
tinuation and  with  prevocational  instruc- 
tion, but  we  have  done  nothing  with 
co-operative  schooling.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  our  manufacturers  and  employers 
will  meet  the  city  half  way  in  the  intro- 
duction of  this  type  of  instruction.  It 
may  be  that  there  are  some  industries 
or  trades  in  which,  because  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  or  the  conditions  of 
employment,  it  is  unwise  to  attempt  co- 


operation. I  do  not  know  enough  about 
industry  to  answer  that." 

"Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  discover  fundamental  principles 
underlying  all,  or  most,  modern  trades 
or  industries,  which  could  form  the 
basis  of  prevocational  instruction  for 
boys  and  girls  in  the  grades?"  was 
asked. 

"I  doubt  it,  though  here  again  those 
who  know  more  about  industry  have  first 
right  to  speak.  I  am  afraid  the  com- 
mon denominator — the  set  of  underlying 
principles — would  prove  too  small  to  be 
of  much  educational  value.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  a  study  be  made  in  New 
York  with  the  express  object  of  getting 
information  on  that  point.  I  have  been 
in  favor  of  such  a  study  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  data  may  become  useful 
some  time. 

"New  York  city  is  not  going  to  re- 
gard vocational  education  for  girls  as  a 
problem  distinct  from  vocational  educa- 
tional education  for  boys.  We  shall 
meet  the  one  as  adequately  and  carefully 
as  the  other." 

For  two  years  New  York's  board  of 
education  has  been  more  and  more  in- 
teresting itself  in  vocational  education. 
In  1909  the  expenditure  for  salaries 
alone  for  day  vocational  instruction  was 
$3,722;  in  1913  this  amount  was  $84,000; 
and  in  1914  it  was  $140,000.  The  first 
experiments  in  prevocational  instruction 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  (con- 
ducted in  two  schools)  were  made  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  This  is  true  also  of 
day  continuation  classes. 

President  Churchill,  of  the  board  of 
education,  declared  in  his  latest  annual 
report  that  "we  are  not  doing  nearly 
enough  along  the  lines  of  vocational 
education"  and  that  "no  other  problem 
is  of  more  concern  to  the  board  of  edu- 
cation than  this."  City  Superintendent 
of  Schools  Maxwell  has  said :  "In  my 
judgment,  what  our  schools  most  need 
today  is  a  great  extension  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  industrial  education." 


M 


OBILIZING 
FORCES 


WITH    THE    NATION'S    EDUCATIONAL 


THOUGH  WE  ARE  not  over- 
prone  these  days  to  look  upon  the  "bold 
teacher's  doctrine"  as  necessarily  "sanc- 
tified by  truth,"  yet  many  of  us  are  apt 
to  listen  attentively  when  educators 
gather  together  and  unburden  their 
minfls.  And  we  strain  the  ear  a  little 
more  than  usual  when  the  teaching 
forces  of  the  United  States  mobilize 
annually  in  the  sessions  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  as  they  did  last 
month  at  their  fifty-second  meeting  in 
St.  Paul. 

Of  course  they  discussed   everything 
from  the  function  of  education  in  a  de- 


mocracy to  musical  terminology.  The 
temper  of  these  5,000  teachers  toward 
the  "emancipation  of  women"  was  indi- 
cated when  a  resolution  favoring  woman 
suffrage  was  passed  with  little  opposi- 
tion. "Equal  pay  for  equal  service"  was 
also  a  popular  recommendation. 

One  felt,  as  he  listened  to  pronounce- 
ments in  favor  of  greater  social  and  ed- 
ucational freedom  for  women,  that 
many  of  these  were  delivered  in  the 
spirit  of  "last  shots,"  just  to  make  sure 
that  the  enemy  was  dead.  When  a 
speaker  declared  that  Jane  Jones  had 
as  much  right  to  become  a  lawyer  or 
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doctor  as  John  Jones  had  to  become  a 
cook  or  dressmaker,  there  was  no  longer 
any  fire  in  the  eye  or  challenge  in  the 
tone.  There  was  little  expectancy  of 
disagreement  with  the  statement  that 
women  as  well  as  men  ought  to  be  train- 
ed for  social  responsibility  or  for  life  in 
the  twentieth  century.  One  had  a  feel- 
ing that  declarations  of  this  sort  were 
almost  as  needlessly  cautious  as  the 
twentieth  "trenched  gash"  in  Banqu<>  - 
head. 

Nevertheless  a  whole  session  was 
given  to  discussing  The  Status  of 
Woman.  Mary  E.  Woolley  saw  in  Pres- 
ident Jordan's  statement  that  "the 
twentieth  century,  above  all  others,  will 
be  strenuous,  complex  and  democratic," 
a  hint  of  the  kind  of  preparation  women 
must  have  to  live  in  this  century  strong- 
ly and  well.  The  earnest  woman  of  to- 
day said  Miss  Woolley,  does  not  look 
upon  education  as  a  personal  acquisi- 
tion, nor  does  she  consider  that  schools 
exist  in  order  that  she  may  be  "high- 
ly accomplished." 

Home-making,  said  Miss  Woolley, 
which  is  only  one  of  the  many  kinds 
of  service  demanded  of  women  to-day, 
must  broaden  into  a  conception  not  to 
be  confined  within  the  walls  of  a  single 
dwelling.  The  home-maker's  "responsi- 
bility includes  the  home  of  the  other 
woman,  the  woman  who  is  living  in  a 
tenement,  not  differentiated  by  the  word 
'model';  whose  only  'sleeping  porch'  is 
a  fire-escape,  which  must  also  serve  as 
the  family  store-room  and  the  family 
coal  bin;  who  has  never  heard  lectures 
on  sanitation — probably  does  not  know 
the  meaning  of  the  word — and  is  so  ac- 
customed to  inner  rooms,  where  sun  and 
air  have  never  penetrated,  to  close  hall- 
ways and  foul  odors,  that  light,  airy, 
sunny  rooms  would  seem  like  a  bit  of 
heaven  brought  down  to  earth,  as  indeed 
they  are;  whose  children  learn  life  not 
from  the  wholesome  influences  of  the 
home  but  from  the  unwholesome  influ- 
ences of  the  street;  who  ekes  out  an 
existence  by  an  unending  round  of 
weary  toil  and  never  knows  what  it  is  to 
have  a  living  wage. 

"In  other  ways  the  'home  maker'  of 
the  twentieth  century  has  a  very  much 
wider  responsibility  than  her  grand- 
mother— a  responsibility  for  the  indus- 
tries taken  out  of  the  home  and  entrusted 
to  bakeries  and  restaurants,  laundries  and 
soap  factories,  canneries  and  dairies, 
mills  and  tailoring  establishments;  a  re- 
sponsibility for  pure  food  and  clean 
streets,  hygienic  school  rooms  and 
wholesome  amusements,  for  the  preven- 
tion of  contagious  diseases  of  the  body, 
and  the  elimination  of  drunkenness  and 
the  social  evil,  the  contagious  diseases 
of  the  soul.  Above  all,  upon  her  rests 
the  responsibility  for  the  child  life  of 
the  nation,  that  it  may  not  be  defrauded 
of  the  child's  right  to  play  and  happi- 
ness, education  and  good  influence." 

A  Social  Worker's  Criticism 
Both  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion and  its  Department  of  Superintend- 
ence, the  two  most  representative  bodies 
of  school  teachers  and  administrators  in 
the  country,  have  apparently  decided  to 
turn  deaf  ears  to  Byron's  admonition 
to  seek  roses  in  December  or  ice  in 


WILLIAM      \\IRT.     GARY.     : 

One  of  the  vocational  education  experts 
making  plans  for  N'cw  York 

June  as  soon  as  true  in  critics.  In  pur- 
suance of  a  seemingly  deliberate  policy 
they  are  inviting  the  social  workers  of 
the  nation,  who  are  reputed  to  frown 
every  time  they  look  at  a  school,  to 
come  and  tell  them  what  is  wrong  with 
public  education. 

At  St.  Paul  three  instances  of  failure 
by  the  public  school  were  pointed  out  by 
Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge,  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics 
and  Philanthropy,  whose  view  of  the 
school  as  an  instrument  "for  testing 
present  social  relationships  and  for  se- 
curing improvements  in  social  condi- 
tions' must  have  startled  many  teachers. 

The  first  failure  she  mentioned  in- 
cludes those  cases  in  which  the  child's 
school  experience  makes  little  impression 
became  his  home  conditons  are  bad. 
With  respect  to  these,  Miss  Breckin- 
ridge asked  whether  the  school  habitual- 
ly does  all  it  can,  not  only  to  discover 
them,  but  to  bring  reconstructive  influ- 
ences to  bear  on  the  home  situations. 

Again,  there  is  a  class  of  pupils,  said 
Miss  Breckinridge,  whose  needs  the 
school  as  yet  fails  to  meet.  Among  these 
are  immigrants  and  those  who  leave 
school  at  the  earliest  moment  allowed  by. 
law  to  take  up  wage-paid  work.  What 
can  or  ought  to  be  done  for  these  the 
educator  must  decide,  but  the  decision 
ought  to  be  based,  said  the  speaker,  on 
information  furnished  by  those  who 
know  out  of  what  surroundings  the  chil- 
dren come  and  into  what  kinds  of  em- 
ployment they  go. 

The  third  failure  cited  by  Miss  Breck- 
inridge embraces  those  cases  in  which 
the  attendance  of  the  child  is  either  not 
secured  at  all  or  secured  inadequately. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  social  work- 
er, to  whom  school  attendance  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  family  restoration  and 
industrial  efficiency  these  losses  on  the 
part  of  children,  said  Miss  Breckinridge, 
seem  of  enormous  importance.  There  is 
need  of  devices  within  the  system  and 
of  co-operation  with  outside  agencies 
that  will  bring  this  waste  to  a  minimum. 


On  Teaching  Sex  Hygiene 

There  has  been  a  pronounced  forward 
movement  in  the  attitude  toward  teach- 
ing sex  hygiene  in  the  schools,  says  J. 
Stanley  Brown,  if  we  compare  the  discus- 
sion at  St.  Paul  with  that  before  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  last  winter.1  Mr.  Brown  is 
superintendent  of  Township  High 
School,  Joliet,  111.,  where  he  has  intro- 
duced instruction  in  this  subject.  We 
quote  from  a  report  he  wrote  for  THE 
SURVEY : 

"Bitter  and  arbitrary  opposition,  which 
in  many  quarters  this  new  subject  has 
met,  seemed  almost  gone  and  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  entire  body  of  the  N.  E.  A., 
while  cautious  concerning  the  fitness  of 
the  person  giving  instruction,  were  posi- 
tive in  declaring  that  such  instruction 
should  be  given  in  the  public  schools. 

"All  were  agreed  that  the  home  has 
its  work  to  perform  and  that  it  is  es- 
sential that  both  father  and  mother  be 
nrepared  to  give  the  kind  of  instruction 
needed  and  to  co-operate  with  the  teach- 
er. 

"By  common  agreement  the  subject  is 
not  to  be  lugged  into  the  class  room  in 
its  entirety  but  is  to  be  given  in  connec- 
tion with  various  studies.  Eugenics,  eu- 
thenics,  race  preservation  and  divorce 
are  wrapped  up  in  the  big  idea  of  sex 
and  ought  not  to  be  dragged  into  the 
pool  of  the  "sexual"  as  if  sex  and  sex- 
ual meant  the  same  thing. 

"It  is  agreed  that  best  results  come 
from  teaching  boys  and  girls  in  special 
classes.  It  was  clearly  pointed  out  that 
the  treatment  of  disease,  resulting  from 
violation  of  sex  laws,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered in  just  the  same  way  as  the  treat- 
ment of  any  other  disease. 

"It  is  maintained  that  teaching  on  this 
subject  ought  to  be  graded  in  just  the 
same  way  as  teaching  on  any  other  sub- 
ject and  that  instruction  ought  to  begin 
as  early  as  the  third  or  fourth  grade  and 
proceed  in  a  logical  way  through  the 
adolescent  period.  Only  such  informa- 
tion should  be  given  at  each  stage  : 
the  grade  of  the  pupil  indicates  can  be 
properly  assimilated,  and  it  is  main- 
tained that  the  parent  or  guardian  may 
always  have  the  right  to  ask  that  the 
child  be  excused  entirely  from  such  in- 
struction. 

"In  order  that  teachers  themselves 
may  be  properly  prepared  to  give  in- 
struction, it  was  urged  that  normal 
schools,  colleges  and  theological  semin- 
aries should  provide  adequate  courses 
for  teachers  in  sex  hygiene,  and  that 
by  so  doing  there  may  be  a  wiser  and 
more  friendly  co-operation  of  the  three 
great  forces  in  society,  the  school,  the 
home  and  the  church." 

Vocational  Education 

"The  problems  of  vocational  educa- 
tion are  like  a  piece  of  tough  beefsteak 
— the  more  they  are  chewed,  the  bigger 
they  get,"  writes  R.  R.  Lutz,  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Education  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  in  reporting  the  St.  Paul 
discussion  on  this  subject  for  THE  SUR- 
VEY. He  goes  on: 

'See  THE  SURVEY  for  March  14,  1914, 
page  746. 
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"Tlu-  Committee  on  Vocational  Kclu- 
catiou  and  Vocational  Guidance  started 
the  ball  rolling  with  "A  Proposed  Ter- 
minology." There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  report  will  aid  in  establishing  a  com- 
mon basis  for  future  talking  and  think 
ing.  in  spite  of  individual  differences 
of  opinion  regarding  the  definitions  and 
classifications  proposed.  The  report  is. 
largely  based  upon  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  vocational  education  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

"The  question  of  training  and  qualifi- 
cations of  teachers  gave  rise  to  a  sharp 
division  of  opinion.  A  St.  Paul  manu- 
facturer do  fended  the  policy  of  employ- 
ing journeymen  mechanics  as  teachers 
in  vocational  schools  and  cited  the  ex- 
perience of  the  St.  Paul  Institute,  where 
a  marked  increase  in  enrollment  and 
general  efficiency  was  obtained,  he  said, 
by  substituting  shop-trained  for  school- 
trained  teachers.  Most  of  the  principals 
and  superintendents  present  disagreed, 
claiming  that  the  best  results  are  secured 
with  teachers  who  have  had  both  school 
and  shop  training,  or  by  employing 
school  and  shop  men  in  equal  propor- 
tions. 

"Some  of  the  Westerners  protested 
against  the  blind  following  of  precedents 
in  matters  of  legislation  and  educational 
policy,  established  by  a  few  Eastern 
states,  particularly  Massachusetts.  The 
Indiana  vocational  education  law  adopt- 
ed last  year  came  in  for  a  good  deal  of 
criticism,  and  it  was  openly  intimated 
that  its  defects  had  their  origin  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  drafted  by  Easterners 
who  were  unfamiliar  with  local  condi- 
tions. 

"The  half-time  co-operative  school 
plan,  of  which  Cincinnati  and  Fitchburg 
are  the  best  known  examples,  seems  to 
be  gaining  ground  very  slowly  in  other 
communities.  Reports  from  the  directors 
of  the  four-hours-a-week  schools  in  Wis- 
consin are  very  encouraging,  although 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  them  can  be  classed  as  vo- 
cational. There  is  general  opposition  to 
the  dual  system  of  control,  but  the  Wis- 
consin men  point  out  that  in  that  state 
"it  works."  The  general  trend  of  de- 
velopment seems  to  be  toward  vocation- 
alizing  the  common  school  curriculum. 
a  modification  of  the  subject  matter 
taught  in  the  schools  without  materially 
changing  the  present  forms  of  organiza- 
tion." 

Rural  Education 

"The  St.  Paul  meeting  made  the  usual 
annual  plunge  into  the  whirlpool  of  rural 
education,"  writes  Van  Evrie  Kilpatrick, 
president  of  the  School  Garden  Associa- 
tion of  America.  He  adds,  in  a  report 
to  THE  SURVEY  :  "This  year,  however,  it 
seemed  a  little  deeper  and  more  sustain- 
ed in  its  struggle  to  keep  afloat. 

"It  is  notable  that  confusion  in  fail- 
ing to  discriminate  clearly  between  agri- 
cultural education  and  rural  education 
still  exists.  There  is  great  unanimity 
of  agreement  that  rural  education  should 
include  agricultural  education;  but  tin- 
practice  over  the  country  at  large  shows 
that  rural  education  is  really  as  yet  far 
removed  from  agricultural  education. 
The  notion  of  education  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts is,  traditionally,  that  preparation 


for  life  which  enables  the  farmer's  boy 
or  girl  to  make  a  living  in  the  city. 

"It  was  clearly  pointed  out  that  greater 
efficiency  in  the  rural  schools  could  be  se- 
cured only  by  enlarging  the  unit  of  su- 
pervision, making  it  at  least  as  large  as  a 
county.  This  lifts  the  work  of  an  indi- 
vidual school  out  of  the  pettiness  of  the 
small  neighborhood.  It  is  more  apt  to 
bring  into  the  field  a  trained  expert. 

"For  several  years  the  atmosphere  of 
the  X.  i  \.  has  been  more  and  more 
charged  with  discussions  of  agricultural 
education.  It  is  held  to  be  as  funda- 
mental as  industrial  education.  Almost 
all  of  the  advocates  of  a  bettered  rural 
education  emphasize  its  importance. 
Some  of  the  speakers  indicated  the 
slight  degree,  however,  to  which  it  has 
really  reached  the  rural  community.  The 
point  was  made  that  during  the  last 
decade  there  has  been  rapid  growth  in 
the  number  of  agricultural  schools  and 
agricultural  courses  in  normal  and  high 
schools.  This,  together  with  the  con- 
stant discussion  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion, gives  hope  that  the  next  decade 
will  see  its  actual  and  widespread  ac- 
ceptance in  the  rural  schools  of  the 
country. 

"As  in  former  meetings  the  training 
of  teachers  brought  out  the  most  dis- 
cussion. It  was  almost  grotesque  to 
listen  to  the  proposals  to  make  out  of  a 
city  girl  a  successful  teacher  in  the 
country.  One  speaker  went  so  far  as  to 
say  a  city  girl  trained  in  agriculture 
could  teach  agriculture  to  the  farmers 
better  than  a  young  farmer  who  had 
not  been  trained  in  agriculture.  I  am 
sure  the  little  that  either  could  do  would 
hardly  be  a  desideratum.  This  sugges- 
tion only  goes  to  illustrate  how  lament- 
ably weak  the  preparation  of  the  rural 
teacher  now  is.  Another  speaker  most 
forcibly  brought  forward  the  point  that 
agricultural  education  can  be  taught  suc- 
cessfully only  by  men.  He  contended 
that  it  was  a  gross  waste  of  time  and 
money  to  send  a  girl  into  the  country 
for  a  few  months,  or  for  a  couple  of 
years  at  most,  and  expect  work  that 
was  worth  while.  Under  such  manage- 
ment of  teachers  the  barn-like  rural 
school,  with  its  wretched  surroundings, 
poor  sanitation  and  patch  of  weeds,  will 
continue  to  exist. 

"The  organization  of  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs,  as  well  as  adult  clubs  and  even 
other  forms  of  rural  endeavor,  were 
brought  forward  this  year  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  held  that  if  the  successful 
organization  of  many  thousands  of  chil- 
dren into  tomato  clubs,  potato  clubs  and 
other  agricultural  clubs,  is  necessary  to 
socialize  and  unify  the  work  in  rural 
communities,  then  it  is  high  time  the 
public  school  awakens  to  these  new 
means. 

"Doubtless  there  is  much  of  value  in 
the  social  centre  unit  in  rural  educa- 
tion. This  means  has  been  used  to 
bring  the  home  and  business  plants  into 
co-operation  with  -the  school  plant.  It 
seems  to  me  that  no  greater  thought  has 
come  to  us  in  modern  educational  trend 
than  this  suggestion  to  utilize  the  home, 
factory,  farm  and  office  as  parts  of  the 
educational  equipment  of  our  public 
school  system.  Leaders  in  the  better- 
ment of  all  school  work  must  early 


adapt  themselves  to  this  new  idea.  It 
will  enable  educational  work  to  be  in- 
creased a  hundred  fold;  duplication  will 
not  be  necessary:  intimate  co-operation 
will  be  brought  about;  interest  will  be 
increased ;  all  agencies  in  the  commun- 
ity will  be  unified  in  one  great  effort  to 
increase  educational  results." 

On  Teachers'  Pocketbooks 

If  the  country  doesn't  presently  know 
what  is  paid  to  every  person  engaged  in 
public  teaching  and  whether  this  amount 
has  kept  pace  with  the  increased  cost  of 
living,  or  whether  it  is  so  low  as  to  make 
teaching  a  sweated  industry,  it  will  be 
through  no  fault  of  the  association's 
Committee  on  Teachers'  Salaries  and 
Cost  of  Living. 

Under  the  direction  of  this  committee 
three  extensive  studies  have  been  pre- 
pared. The  first,1  by  Prof.  Robert  C. 
Brooks,  of  Swarthmore  College,  presents 
measurements  of  the  increase  of  the  cost 
of  living  in  connection  with  studies  of 
the  social  and  economic  status  of  teach- 
ers in  typical  cities.  It  shows,  among 
other  things,  that  many  teachers  are 
compelled  to  seek  supplementary  employ- 
ment to  make  both  ends  meet  and  that 
the  very  profession  having  most  to  do 
with  children  is  compelled  by  low  in- 
come to  keep  the  number  of  its  own 
offspring  at  a  minimum. 

The  purpose  of  the  second  study,  by 
Scott  Nearing,  was  to  indicate  how  the 
methods  of  economists  in  applying 
standard  of  living  measurements  to 
groups  of  wage-earners  may  be  extend- 
ed to  groups  of  teachers. 

The  third  study,  just  issued  as  a  bulle- 
tin of  465  pages  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  is  an  exhaustive 
compilation  by  James  C.  Boykin  and 
Roberta  King  of  the  salaries  paid  teach- 
ers of  all  ranks  in  city  school  systems; 
of  salaries  paid  state  and  county  super- 
intendents and  rural  school  teachers ; 
and  of  salaries  paid  in  universities  and 
colleges  in  state  normal  schools,  in 
trade,  manual  training  and  industrial 
schools,  and  in  schools  for  special 
classes  of  pupils,  e.  g.,  blind,  deaf  and 
feeble-minded.. 

While  interesting  facts  may  now  be 
gleaned  from  these  statistics,  such  as 
that  the  average  salary  of  elementary 
school  teachers  in  cities  of  between  100,- 
000  and  250,000  is  $791  and  in  cities  of 
between  50,000  and  100,000  is  $688,  their 
chief  value  is  the  use  of  them  promised 
for  the  future.  For  example,  there  is 
a  similar  mass  of  statistics  dealing  with 
teachers'  salaries  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  for  1903-04.  During  the  nine 
years  between  that  study  and  the  pres- 
ent one  wholesale  prices  have  risen,  ac- 
cording to  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  17.6  per  cent,  and 
retail  food  prices  25.9  per  cent.  It  will 
he  possible,  therefore,  by  proper  use  of 
this  latest  report,  to  ascertain  where 
teachers'  salaries  during  that  period 
kept  pace  with  the  standard  of  living 
and  where  they  fell  behind.  This  and 
other  deductions  are  promised  by  co- 
operation of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation with  other  agencies. 

'See  THE  SURVEY  for  May  24.  1913,  page 
272. 
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RAINING   CITIZENS   WITH    "SPUNK"    FOR    SOCIAL 
SERVICE— BY  EDWARD  ALSWORTH  ROSS1 

PROFESSOR  OF  SOCIOLOGY.  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN 


WITHIN  THE  LAST  twenty  years 
many  of  our  colleges  and  universities 
have  caught  something  of  the  social  view 
of  things.  But  in  the  schools  naive 
commercial  ideas  prevail.  Our  more 
promising  youth  still  issue  from  the  class 
room  into  practical  life  with  glowing 
visions  of  a  personal  and  private  suc- 
cess. They  have  been  told  of  the  won- 
derful chances  to  rise  and  have  been 
stimulated  with  the  assurance  that  the 
harder  they  studied  the  sooner  they 
would  get  up  in  life.  "Out  in  the  world," 
we  tell  them,  "there  is  the  great  game, 
and  there  are  the  great  prizes.  Go  in 
and  win."  Upon  many  of  us  it  has  not 
dawned  that  one  aim  of  our  public 
schools  should  be  to  make  it  impossible 
for  the  boys  to  accept  the  game  as  they 
find  it. 

Into  the  public  mind  have  filtered  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years  many  of  the 
newer  ideas  about  the  meaning  of  indus- 
try and  trade.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
business  men  have  been  drawing  together 
into  associations  and  harkening  to  the 
utterances  of  their  big  dominating  per- 
sonalities. While  the  social  view  has 
been  making  headway  in  the  general  pub- 
lic, the  contrary  manner  of  thinking  has 
been  hardening  and  defining  itself  within 
the  business  world. 

Commercialism  has  become  self-con- 
scious and  aggressive.  It  insists  that 
business  is  an  arena  in  which  the  strong- 
hearted  and  the  capable  contend  with  one 
another  for  the  Supremely  Desirable,  i. 
<•..  money.  In  this  battle,  strength  has  a 
place  and  cunning  has  a  place.  The 
"tricks  of  the  trade"  are  to  be  tolerated 
as  we  tolerate  the  feints  and  ruses  of 
the  prize  ring.  Obviously,  the  rules  of 
the  fight  should  not  be  changed  while 
the  fight  i*  going  on,  and,  of  course,  the 
fight  is  going  on  all  the  time.  To  tie 
ibatants  with  rules  limiting 
the  use  of  their  superior  strength,  adroit- 
ness, or  cunning,  spoils  sport  and  is  un- 
fair to  the  "better  man." 

In  these  commercial  battles,  natural 
resources,  working  men  and  child  toilers 
come  to  be  looked  upon  as  mere  raw  ma- 
terial to  be  moved  about,  husbanded  or 
ficed,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  fight 
may  demand.  As  to  the  consuming  pub- 
lic—for the  sake  of  which  in  sooth,  all 
such  enterprise  exists — it  lies  vague  in 
the  dim  background  with  no  interest  in 
the  fight  save  as  humble  and  admiring 

rs.  The  hampering  of  the  < 
tending  business  men  with  pure-food 
Jaws,  sanitary  requirements,  safety  regu- 
lations, anti-combination  acts,  and  final- 
ly the  meddling  of  a  trade  commission 
on  the  alleged  behalf  of  the  consuming 
public.  IN  held  to  be  an  intrusion  and 
an  impertinence  inflicted  on  "legitimate 
by  the  demagogy  of  "politi- 

In  some  of  the  professions  likewise  the 
combat  idea  is  well-established.  The 
typical  newspaper  man  is  by  no  means 
apologetic  of  the  sensationalism,  red- 

'Delivered  last  month  before  the  National 
"•iati'in  at  St.  Paul. 


ink,  fakes,  deceitful  headlines,  and 
spiced  news,  by  which  he  has  beaten 
his  rival  in  circulation. 

Most  of  the  lawyers  are  warm  defend- 
ers of  the  time-hallowed  'contentious 
procedure  by  which  our  courts  ascertain 
the  right  and  wrong  of  disputes,  despite 
the  obvious  consideration  that  the  strong- 
er side  ought  to  win  the  case,  not  the 
side  with  the  stronger  champion. 

In  spite  of  the  impression  social  ideas 
have  made  on  the  worker  and  the  pro- 
ducer, commercialism  has  gone  on  de- 
veloping within  its  sphere  until  it  is  be- 
coming a  religion.  Boards  of  trade  and 
chambers  of  commerce  are  its  temples. 
The  business  interests  art  its  priests.  Its 
holy  days  are  Monda\  -  <lay.  Its 

promise  is  prosperity.  Its  first  great 
commandment  is  "Let  us  alone."  Its  plea 
is  "Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me 
and  forbid  them  not."  Its  beatitude  is 
"Hlessed  is  the  employe  who  demands 
nothing  and  expects  nothing,  for  verily 
he  shall  not  be  disappointed.  Its  favor- 
ite parable  is  of  the  man  who  burned 
down  his  barn  to  get  rid  nf  the  rats. 

This  whole  conception  of  business  as  a 
jungle  fight,  with  its  implied  admiration 
of  the  money-maker  as  a  wonderfully 
powerful  and  clever  fellow,  its  thinly 
veiled  contempt  for  a  man  who  wins  only 
a  livelihood,  its  cool  ignoring  of  the  pub- 
lic for  whose  sake  business  exists,  be- 
longs in  a  class  with  trial  by  ordeal  and 
judicial  combat.  Slowly  there  is  rising 
in  the  popular  mind  the  idea  that  busi- 
nesses and  professions  are  not  owned 
by  the  men  who,  for  the  moment,  are 
engaged  in  them,  that  they  are  but  in- 
••trumentalities  for  meeting  the  wants  of 
the  public,  not  roped  rings  for  the  con- 
duct of  a  prize  fight :  that  while  oceans 
of  legal  verbiage  are  poured  forth  on 
the  question  whether  or  not  this  or  that 
business  is  "affected  with  a  public  in- 
terest," there  is.  in  fact,  no  legitimate 
business  or  profession  that  is  not  af- 
fected with  a  public  interest,  and  should 
not  be  required  to  square  itself  with  the 
ascertained  social  welfare. 

The  social  service  that  is  supreme  is 
not  some  bit  of  charitable  work,  but  the 
following  of  one's  calling  as  service,  not 
as  exploit.  Education  for  social  service 
is  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  young  to  the 
social  nature  of  their  work  in  life,  to 
purge  their  minds  of  a  current  false  no- 
tion that  to  enter  one's  life  work  is  to 
take  a  hand  in  a  poker  game  or  put  on 
the  gloves  for  a  prize  fight.  It  is  to 
persuade  them  that  it  is  wisdom  to  spend 
wealth  for  more  welfare,  but  folly  to 
spend  welfare — even  somebody's  else's 
welfare — for  the  sake  of  more  wealth, 
that  industries  should  be  run  to  yield 
dividends  rather  than  profits,  that  a  "liv- 
ing wage"  must  come  before  a  "living 
dividend."  that  commercialized  sports, 
commercialized  amusements,  commercial- 
ized newspapers,  and  commercialized 
vice  are  tumors,  not  flesh,  that  "prosper- 
ity" in  the  business  man's  sense  is  but 
one  element  in  social  well-being  and  not 
always  the  greatest. 

The  next  social  service  is  to  fight  the 


anti-social  tendency  of  the  combat 
regime.  Education  for  social  service 
ought  not  to  damp  the  primal  impulses 
of  moral  indignation.  Six-sevenths  of 
American  teachers  are  women,  and  there 
is  danger  lest  they,  with  their  lady-like 
ideas  of  conduct,  quench  the  natural  pug- 
nacity of  our  boys  below  the  point  of 
even  chivalrous  spunk.  Certainly,  a 
woman-taught  generation  is  showing  an 
alarming  willingness  to  take  oppres- 
sion and  robbery  lying  down.  The  good- 
government  movement,  I  notice,  attracts 
many  mild-mannered  gentlemanly  citi- 
zens quite  bluffed  by  ward  heeler's  in- 
vitation to  the  use  of  the  natural 
weapons.  I  fear  our  schools  are  turning 
out  too  many  sissies,  and  that  the  rough 
greedy  element  are  taking  advantage  of 
it.  I  for  one  deplore  the  lady-like  citi- 
zen. Social  service  implies  not  only  a 
willingness  to  be  spent  for  the  common 
good,  but,  as  well,  a  capacity  for  ire  and 
hard-hitting. 

One  way  to  divert  the  people  from 
fundamentals  is  to  get  them  hurrahing 
for  petty  betterments.  I  sometimes  sus- 
pect that  trivial  social  service  is  em- 
ployed to  side-track  people  from  eco- 
nomic reform.  The  kept  newspaper  is 
strong  for  "swat-the-fly,"  anti-roller 
towel,  and  "clean-up,"  movements.  Like- 
wise, it  seems  as  if  little  charities  for 
news  boys  or  tenement  babies  or  hospi- 
tals prosper  greatly  just  because  they 
raise  no  embarrassing  questions  and 
leave  the  public  with  a  soothing  illusion 
that  something  is  being  done. 

It  seems  to  me  sometimes  as  if  the 
springing-up  of  a  great  variety  of  petty 
charities  which  annoy  nobody,  antagon- 
ize nobody,  and  produce  but  trifling  re- 
sults, is  to  be  interpreted  as  an  endeavor 
to  switch  the  public  mind  from  the  big 
social  services  involving  questions  of 
fares,  prices,  wages,  hours,  and  condi- 
tions of  work,  which  antagonize  promi- 
nent people  but  which  also  hold  forth 
the  possibility  of  raising  the  plane  upon 
which  great  groups  of  us  live.  Not  that 
there  is  a  purpose  behind  it  all;  but 
those  who  start  innocent  charities  get 
support  and  put  them  through;  while 
those  who  promote  movements  that  les- 
sen somebody's  profits  or  dividends  or 
rentals  get  the  cold  shoulder  and  fail. 
So  that  the  promoters  of  social  service 
learn  the  lesson :  "Ask  for  reading 
rooms,  or  fresh  air,  or  teddy-bears ;  don't 
ask  for  less  risk  or  fewer  hours,  or  for 
more  pay  or  more  rights." 

A  democracy,  then,  will  use  its  schools 
to  counteract  the  anti-social  spirit  that 
too  often  radiates  from  the  big  master- 
ful figures  of  commercial  life.  It  will 
rear  its  youth  in  the  ethics  of  brother- 
hood, team-work,  and  responsibility.  In 
educating  for  social  service,  it  aims  at 
something  greater  than  lessons  in  kind- 
ness and  consideration.  It  presents  life 
from  a  new  angle.  It  meets  cur- 
rent notions  of  success  and  reward  with 
more  exacting  ideals  growing  out  of  a 
new  vision  of  social  welfare.  It  aims  to 
turn  out  youth  ready  not  only  to  make 
their  calling  a  service,  but  to  grapple 
with  the  old  egoistic  carniverous  type 
and  eject  him  from  places  of  influence 
where  he  can  be  a  sinister  pattern  and 
pace-setter  for  the  next  generation. 
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What  refreshment 
there  is  in  the  bold 
thinking  on  large  lines 
to  which  Wells  leads 
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us?  An  essay  in  So- 
cial Forces  dwells 
buoyantly  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  our  mod- 
ern escape  from  the 
bonds  of  place:  "We 
are  off  the  chain  of 
locality  for  good  and 
all.  .  .  .  People 
have  hardly  begun  to  speculate  about 
the  consequences  of  the  return  of  hu- 
manity from  a  closely-tethered  to  a  mi- 
gratory existence."  It  is  an  inspiriting 
idea  and  it  applies  to  thought  as  well 
as  to  matter.  For  there  is  no  use  in 
availing  ourselves  of  all  the  trolley- 
routes  and  steamship-lines  in  creation, 
if  our  minds  stay  sluggish  and  provincial. 
Now  Wells  is  an  author  whom  it  is 
impossible  to  read  sluggishly.  He  has 
a  knack  of  making  our  minds  migrate; 
and  never  was  that  knack  more  felicit- 
ously shown  than  in  these  two  books. 
In  both,  he  leaves  his  clever  but  to 
some  of  us  unpleasant  and  narrow 
studies  in  sex-relations,  to  revert  to  that 
earlier  field  in  which  his  originality  is 
more  marked  and  his  contribution  to 
the  common  life  more  distinctive.  Here 
is  the  Wells  of  Anticipations,  New 
Worlds  for  Old,  and  A  Modern  Utopia ; 
and  we  welcome  him  back. 

Social  Forces  is  a  collection  of  the 
fugitive  pieces  of  the  last  few  years, 
so  arranged  that  they  present,  as  Wells 
himself  says,  a  summary  of  his  most 
characteristic  thinking.  The  book  con- 
tains a  relentless  criticism  of  England 
— her  military  ineptitudes,  her  indus- 
trial follies, — mingled  with  a  patriotism 
so  keen  that  one  does  not  quite  know 
how  to  connect  it  with  the  prediction 
of  the  Great  State  in  which  nationality 
will  have  vanished. 

It  contains  a  criticism  of  America  just 
as  relentless,  not  particularly  fresh,  but 
interesting  in  the  centering  of  hope  at 
four  points  not  often  seen  from  one  and 
the  same  station :  the  good-will  of  the  plu- 
tocracy, the  scientific  work  of  the  uni- 
versities, the  Socialist  movement  and 
the  possibilities  of  American  women.  It 
presents  incisive  discussion  of  many 
minor  themes.  But  the  gist  is  found 
in  the  pages  on  the  Great  State — 
nages  as  searching  ami  fundamental  as 
Wells  has  ever  written. 
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He  is  as  much  a  Socialist  as  ever, 
despite  rumors  to  the  contrary ;  but  his 
eager  mind  discards  with  impatience  the 
current  Socialist  trick  of  reposing  in 
large  formulae,  which  ought  to  be  start- 
ing points  and  degenerate  into  cant 
when  treated  as  finalities.  He  seeks  new 
alignment  of  forces,  new  definitions  of 
social  types.  One  disagrees  with  him 
frequently,  but  finds  him  unfailingly 
stimulating.  His  trend  of  thought  is  as 
he  confesses,  Utopian;  indeed  in  the  es- 
say on  The  So-Called  Science  of  So- 
ciology, he  claims  that  the  business  of 
the  true  sociologist  must  always  be  the 
intelligent  forecasting  of  the  Ideal 
State,  rather  than  the  meticulous  study 
of  specific  remedies  for  social  disor- 
ders. But  his  Utopianism,  if  it  separ- 
ates him  from  all  "planless  progres- 
sives," is  at  least  unique  in  its  practical 
cast  and  its  scientific  basis. 

The  World  Set  Free  is  an  imagin- 
ative projection  of  the  ideas  in  the  other 
book.  It  is  stirring  romance.  It  is  also, 
in  the  author's  own  mind  sober  forecast. 
It  opens  with  a  grim  picture  of  the  fear- 
ful possibilities  inherent  in  scientific 
war-making,  and  passes  swiftly  through 
panoramic  cataclysms  perfectly  credible 
though  all  but  unthinkable,  to  the 
emerging  of  the  Great  State  and  the 
conquest  of  a  splendid  peace. 

What  lingers  in  memory  is  not  the 
picture  of  Paris  and  Chicago  destroyed 
by  atomic  bombs,  nor  of  Holland  lost ' 
under  the  sea,  but  the  scenes  where  the 
few  sensible  folk  left  from  the  general 
destruction  gather  on  those  Alpine 
slopes  which  Wells  has  always  loved, 
to  check  the  world-wide  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror with  matter-of-fact  pluck  and  wis- 
dom, and,  half-conscious  of  their  task, 
to  lead  society  into  a  new  era. 

Above  all,  one  will  hardly  forget  the 
nobility  of  the  final  pages  where  the  man 
who  has  done  most  to  guide  the  great 
transformation  lies  waiting  death  in  the 
surgical  hospital  among  the  Himalayas, 
and  forgets  his  own  approaching  ex- 
tinction in  converse  concerning  the  fu- 
ture of  the  race  which  he  has  lived  to 
serve.  The  elevation  of  tone,  the  terse, 
restrained  writing,  deserve  high  praise; 
almost  they  suggest  that  other  death- 
scene,  in  an  Athenian  prison  where 
Socrates  waits  the  poison  and  the  dawn. 
If  ever  we  have  grown  weary  of  fore- 
casts based  on  scientific  advance  and 
mechanical  progress  rather  than  on 
more  religious  forces,  these  pages  will 
be  salutary  reading;  for  here  the  ideal- 
ist in  Mr.  Wells  -has  free  sway,  and  he 
proves  himself  of  the  family  of  the 
prophets. 

Social  workers  certainly  need  these 
books.  We  have  got  to  plod  along  so- 
berly at  our  task  of  relief  and  preven- 
tion; but  it  is  comfort  to  be  lifted  above 
the  whole  sweltering  mass  of  misery  and 
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stupidity,  to  look  off  to  far  horizons  and 
breathe  deep  of  the  winds  that  over- 
sweep  us  from  the  hills  of  hope.  Wells 
helps  us,  not  by  offering  individual  free- 
dom— poets  and  sages  in  plenty  stand 
ready  to  do  that, — but  by  snowing  from 
his  high  thought-levels  an  emancipate 
race,  which  is  still  the  old  humanity  we 
know. 

We  return  to  our  posts,  rich  in  clearer 
power  to  choose  the  right  direction  of 
effort.  The  best  thanks  we  can  proffer 
will  be  to  put  our  invigorated  selves 
more  effectively  than  before  under  the 
leadership  of  his  two  captains  in  the 
secular  march  toward  social  freedom,— 
Intelligence,  and  Good-will. 

VlDA    D.    SCUDDER. 
THE  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  OF  THE  BOY 

By  William  A.  McKeever.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.  72  pp.  Price  $.50; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $.56. 

"It  is  the  watch- 
word of  this  volume 
that  common  work 
can  be  so  related  to 
the  industrial  worker 
everywhere  that  he 
may  not  only  find  ex- 
ceeding great  joy  in 
his  daily  employment, 
but  that  he  may  con- 
tinue to  develop  his 
personality  in  such 
~  ways  as  to  make 
peace,  contentment,  and  spiritual  poise 
predominating  elements  of  his  char- 
acter." 

Efficiency  in  some  one  or  more  of  the 
"trunkline  industries"  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  education  of -every  boy  and 
girl,  whether  rich  or  poor — first,  as  a 
necessary  means  to  educate  and  develop 
the  character  of  the  child;  secondly,  as 
a  basis  for  a  truly  social  life,  and  only 
thirdly,  as  a  means  of  livelihood  is  the 
message  of  this  book. 

His  suggestions  are  simple,  direct, 
practical,  and  detailed  enough  to  be  tried 
out  in  any  family.  They  are  of  less 
value  to  parents  and  teachers  in  con- 
gested city  districts  than  to  those  in 
suburban,  village,  and  country  districts. 
Even  so  practical  and  sympathetic  a  stu- 
dent of  boys  as  the  author  fails  to  make 
suggestions  that  are  really  adequate  to 
the  needs  of  the  city  boy  who  lives 
within  a  crowded  "apartment"  or  "slum" 
district.  Some  way  must  also  be  found 
to  give  this  boy  his  "innings." 

As  for  other  boys,  happy  are  they 
who  have  parents  intelligent  enough  and 
sympathetic  enough  to  provide  the  work 
and  play  conditions,  under  their  own 
guidance  and  supervision,  from  kinder- 
garten to  maturity,  that  this  little  book 
recommends. 

It   takes   boys,   homes,    and   industrial 

conditions  as  they  are  and  shows  how  to 
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make  constructive  use  of  them,  and  al- 
ways with  the  boy's  welfare  and  the 
development  of  an  efficient  citizen  upper- 
most in  mind. 

"It  is  a  vicious  theory  that  only  those 
who  are  to  be  compelled  to  work  with 
their  hands  should  be  educated  indus- 
trially." 

Two  of  the  most  valuable  features  of 
the  book  are  its  suggestions  for  the  edu- 
cative use  of  vacations  and  his  attempt 
at  a  quantitative  statement  of  how  much 
work,  play,  sleep,  etc.,  boys  need  at 
different  ages. 

Taken  as  a  whole  Professor  Mc- 
Keever's  books  on  the  training  of  our 
boys  and  girls  make  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  our  literature  of  educa- 
tional purpose  and  technique. 

HENRY  W.  THURSTON. 

TRAINING  THE  GIRL 

By  William  A.  McKeever.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.  341  pp.  Price 
$1.50;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.62. 

Dr.  Richard  C. 
Cabot  in  his  What 
Men  Live  By  names 
work,  play,  love,  and 
worship  as  the  activi- 
ties that  make  up  real 
human  life.  The  four 
parts  of  this  book  on 
Training  the  Girl  are 
really  based  on  the 
same  four  activities. 
AH  four  motives  ap- 
pear and  reappear 
throughout  the  book,  but  each  may  truly 
be  said  to  be  stressed  as  follows :  Work 
in  Part  One  on  Industrial  Training; 
I'lay  in  Part  Two  on  Social  Training; 
in  Part  Three  on  Vocational  Train- 
ing and  Worship  in  Part  Four  on  Ser- 
vice Training. 

The  book  is  written  with  rare  good 
judgment,  familiarity  with  and  insight 
into  the  lives  of  active  girls,  and  with 
a  deep  conviction  that  only  by  teaching 
the  millions  of  our  young  people,  both 
poor  and  rich,  to  live  a  life  of  work, 
play,  love  and  worship  can  they  hope 
to  be  happy  as  individuals  or  efficient  as 
citizens  in  a  democratic  society. 

The  author  goes  over  with  the  reader 
the  life  of  a  girl  from  infancy  to  ma- 
turity and  in  a  great  variety  of  concrete, 
simple,  suggestive  ways  shows  the  real 
problems  of  training  involved  in  each 
.'ion  and  a  good  way  to  meet  each 
problem.  Almost  never  does  he  recom- 
mend mere  suppression  of  an  instinct, 
or  activity  or  troublesome  manifestation 
•icrgy  in  the  growing  girl.  On  the 
contrary,  the  controlling  principle  of  his 
method  is  one  of  sympathetic  guidance 
of  activity  and  desire  for  growth  into 
proper  channels  and  more  fruitful 
forms. 

The  subject  of  dancing,  of  the  many 
discussed,  the  author  failed  most  com- 
pletely to  handle.  Here  his  method  of 
guidance  and  control  was  abandoned 
and  suppression  accepted  as  practically 
the  only  alternative.  This  is  simply  to 
admit  defeat  in  the  face  of  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  facing  conscientious 
parents  and  teachers  of  the  young.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  author  will  take 
ige  from  his  own  faith  in  young 


people  and  his  unusual  power  of  inter- 
pretation of  their  activities  and  essay 
this  problem  again. 

To  parents  of  the  so-called  middle 
classes  especially  mothers  who  are  try- 
ing to  live  in  close  sympathy  and  com- 
panionship with  their  girls  this  book 
should  be  most  helpful.  Even  the  topics 
of  the  Table  of  Contents  are  of  them- 
selves helpful  and  suggestive.  There 
are  also  good  bibliographies  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter. 

This  passage  well  illustrates  the  so- 
cial ideal  of  the  author:  "We  sincerely 
desire  and  hope  that  the  girl  destined 
to  a  life  of  industry  and  the  other  one 
destined  to  a  life  of  affluence  shall  al- 
ways know  each  other  through  and 
through;  that  they  shall  be  prepared  to 
dwell  in  the  same  community  with  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  mutual  sym- 
pathy and  good  fellowship.  We  desire 
also  that  the  ;.,':rl  of  industrial  life  shall 
be  so  masterful  in  her  place  as  to  re- 
ceive a  large  increment  of  joy  and  satis- 
faction from  her  work,  and  as  to  be  not 
altogether  envious  of  her  sister  of  the 
so-called  upper  ranks.  And  we  desire 
that  the  other  one  shall  have  been  made 
so  intimately  acquainted  with  ordinary 
girlhood  work  and  industry  as  to  be  pre- 
pared to  think  lovingly  and  sympathetic- 
ally of  all  the  women  who  toil,  and  as 
to  be  deeply  imbued  with  the  thought 
of  doing  her  part  toward  the  ameliora- 
tion of  their  condition"  (p.  7). 

Whether  or  not  the  author  looks  for- 
ward to  a  day  when  "amelioration"  will 
have  led  to  some  more  fundamental 
changes  in  the  conditions  of  those  who 
must  get  their  living  by  the  work  of 
their  hands  is  not  clear  to  the  reader 
who  desires  to  see  a  genuine  industrial 
democracy.  In  any  event  the  education 
herein  recommended  looks  with  at  least 
half-open  eyes  toward  the  East. 

HENRY  W.  THURSTON. 

WAR  AND  THE  PRIVVTK  CIII/RN 

By  A.  Pearce  Higgins.  P.  S.  King 
and  Company.  London.  200  pp.  Price 
postpaid  $1.30. 

We  have  in  this 
volume  an  exceeding- 
ly valuable  work  on 
one  phase  of  inter- 
national law.  While 
there  have  been  treat- 
ises on  international 
law,  some  of  them 
rlating  back  for  cen- 
turies, the  fact  re- 
mains that  interna- 
tional law  is  still  in  a 
formative  state.  It  is 
what  all  law  should  be,  a  growth  and 
development,  and  very  naturally  reflects 
a  state  of  mind  and  advancement  in 
civilization  of  the  people  formulating  it. 
The  constant  tendency,  particularly  of 
late  years,  has  been  to  ameliorate  the 
harshness  of  all  law.  This  is  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  the  increased  consid- 
eration shown  to  non-combatants,  wheth- 
er belligerents  or  neutrals. 

War  has  always  been  the  hell  which 
General  Sherman  called  it,  but  those 
who  carry  it  on  have  become  with  the 
passage  of  years  less  devilish.  It  is  a 
matter  of  only  two  centuries  since  of- 
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ficers  captured  on  the  field  of  battle 
surrendered  not  only  their  swords  but 
their  money  and  valuables;  today  such 
procedure  is  unthinkable.  The  private 
citizen  formerly  felt  all  the  rigors  and 
terrors  of  war  in  the  pillage  of  his 
property  and  the  ravishment  of  his 
women ;  today  non-combatant  citizens 
are  practically  uninterfered  with  by  the 
belligerent  forces. 

Nevertheless  the  private  citizen  has 
many  interests  in  war  and  the  conduct 
of  belligerents  towards  his  property  and 
particularly  that  property  which  may  be 
upon  high  seas.  The  present  work 
touches  principally  upon  this  phase  of 
the  subject.  The  first  chapter  treats  of 
the  effect  of  war  on  the  private  citizen 
and  its  effect  upon  his  property  as  well 
as  his  person,  snowing  that  even  though 
non-combatant,  he  may  be  very  seriously 
affected  by  the  contest  between  armed 
forces  of  the  belligerents.  The  second 
chapter  deals  with  the  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  relating  to  hospital  ships  and 
the  care  of  passengers  and  crews  of 
destroyed  prizes. 

The  third  chapter  discusses  interest- 
ing and  novel  matter.  When  Grotius 
wrote  his  work  in  1625  war  was  not 
aggravated  by  the  newspaper  corre- 
spondent. Today  newspaper  readers  de- 
mand all  of  the  war  news  which  the 
facts  warrant  and  the  imaginations  of 
the  newspaper  correspondents  can  man- 
ufacture and  telegraph,  and  which  either 
Morse  or  Marconi  system  can  transmit. 
The  enterprising  correspondent  who 
charters  a  fast  boat  equipped  with  wire- 
less apparatus  and  prowls  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  contending  fleets  is  a  specta- 
cle which  Lord  Nelson  was  fortunately 
spared. 

The  fourth  chapter  treats  of  the  most 
important  question  of  the  conversion  of 
merchant  ships  into  warships. 

The  book  is  written  clearly  and  inter- 
estingly. It  has  none  of  the  turgid  style 
nor  technical  phraseology  which  charac- 
terize most  law  books.  The  subject  is 
one  of  general  interest  and  is  treated 
in  a  manner  which  while  not  descending 
to  what  may  be  called  a  popular  style  is 
exceedingly  readable. 

EMANUEL  STERNHEIM. 

POVERTY  AND  WASTE 

By  Hartley  Withers.  E.  Smith,  Publ. 
Ix>ndon.  190  pp.  Price  $.85 ;  by  mail 
of  THE  SURVEY  $.95. 

A  book  on  Poverty 
and  Waste,  written 
not  by  a  philanthrop- 
ist, a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  a  politician 
nor  even  by  a  uni- 
versity professor,  but 
by  the  financial  editor 
of  a  great  London 
paper — that  is  a  straw 
which  shows  which 
way  the  winds  of  cur- 
rent thought  are 
blowing.  It  is  written  by  a  business  man 
on  a  sound  business  basis,  and  will  ap- 
peal to  business  men  and  to  thoughtful 
consumers  everywhere.  In  very  simple 
and  logical  fashion,  Hartley  Withers,  of 
the  London  Times,  sets  forth  the  rela- 
tions between  the  spenders,  the  workers. 
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and  the  managers.  His  aim  is  to  show 
how  money  spent  on  luxuries  is  wasted, 
and  how  if  spent  on  necessary  articles, 
such  as  are  wanted  by  all  classes,  the 
prices  of  such  articles  would  decrease 
and  their  production  increase,  because  of 
the  capital  set  free  to  be  invested. 

It  comes  home  to  those  of  us  who  have 
money  enough  for  our  wants,  some- 
times, that  while  we  are  eating  more 
than  is  good  for  us,  many  children  in 
our  public  schools  are  underfed;  that 
disease  gets  its  hold  on  them  because  of 
this  lack  of  nourishment.  If  we  could 
do  anything,  we  say  to  ourselves,  how 
glad  we  should  be  to  equalize  matters 
a  little.  Generally  we  are  told,  if  we 
broach  the  subject  to  the  wise  men,  that 
we  are  silly  to  trouble  about  it,  that  if 
we  gave  away  every  cent  we  possess 
and  all  the  rich  did  the  same,  things 
would  soon  come  to  the  same  pass  or 
impasse.  But  here  comes  Mr.  Withers, 
and  shows  us  very  plainly  that  there  is 
something  each  and  everyone  of  us  can 
do.  and  can  teach  our  children  to  do. 

A  remedy  would  be  found  at  once  if 
those  who  have  money  to  spend  would 
grasp  and  act  on  the  very  simple  fact 
that  since  the  producing  power  of  man- 
kind is  limited,  every  superfluous  and 
useless  artcle  that  they  buy,  every  ex- 
travagance that  they  commit,  prevents 
the  production  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
for  those  who  need  them. 

Mr.  Withers  does  not  take  long  to  dis- 
pose of  the  grey-whiskered  fallacy,  that 
money  spent  on  luxuries  is  justified  be- 
cause it  gives  employment  to  the  work- 
ers and  he  meets  various  other  objec- 
tions to  his  theory  very  cogently. 

He  gives  us  fair  and  honest  reasons 
why  capital  should  have  its  just  re- 
ward, and  writes  sympathetically  of 
labor's  struggle  for  a  bigger  share  and 
then  he  points  out  again  how  easy  it 
would  be  to  reward  labor  more  gener- 
ously by  curtailing  the  nation's  waste. 

But  what  is  waste?  He  gives  us  a 
good  working  formula.  "What  I  mean 
by  luxury  is  anything  that  we  can  do 
without  impairing  our  health  of  mind 
and  body.  ...  It  would  be  absurd 
to  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  rule  of 
spending  for  everybody,  and  then  to  say 
that  any  excess  above  that  is  luxury. 
A  certain  amount  of  amusement,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  beauty  in  our  homes  and 
surroundings  are  as  necessary  to  real 
health  of  mind  as  good  food  is  to  our 
bodies." 

Of  course  the  gigantic  channels  of 
waste  the  world  over  are  war  and  drink. 
As  the  workers  themselves  are  educated 
to  realize  this,  and  the  movement  against 
both  evils  gains  headway,  the  millions 
of  money  now  wasted  will  be  used  to 
promote  health  and  comfort  and  art,  and 
we  shall  look  back  with  wonder  at  our 
present  low  estate. 

But  both  war  and  drink  are  now  so 
firmly  fixed  in  the  saddle  and  riding 
mankind,  as  Emerson  says,  so  hard,  that 
it  is  good  to  find  that  in  the  aggregate 
they  are  not  more  important  than  the 
sum  of  many  more  trifling  luxuries,  and 
especially  luxuries  that  women,  who  can 
hardly  as  yet  exert  much  weight  in  dis- 
couraging war  and  drink,  can  discour- 
age and  even  wipe  out. 

Among  the  causes  of  high  prices  are 


the  uncertainty  of  the  manufacturer  as 
to  what  the  fashion  will  be,  his  sacri- 
fices in  getting  rid  of  old-fashioned 
goods.  Advertising  is  another  of  the 
Waste  God's  devices.  By  cunning 
psychological  methods,  it  foists  upon  us 
hundreds  of  things  we  neither  need  nor 
of  ourselves  desire. 

Mr.  Withers'  book  is  well  adapted  for 
use  in  club  work  or  Consumers'  League 
meetings.  We  echo  the  London  Times, 
which  concludes  its  review  by  calling  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  "it  is  an  au- 
thority on  finance  who  begs  our  richer 
folk  to  curtail  their  standard  of  extra- 
vagant living  to  give  a  better  chance  to 
the  poor.  All  luck  to  him  in  his  gallant 
campaign." 

FLORENCE  GRISWOLD  BUCKSTAFF. 

UNPOPULAR  GOVERMENT  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES 

By  Albert  M.  Kales.  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  263  pp.  Price  $1.50; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.62. 

Professor  Kales  of 
the  North  western 
University  Law 
School  presents  in 
this  volume  a  prac- 
tically valuable  study 
of  the  way  our  multi- 
plied elections,  offices 
and  candidates  in- 
evitably work  out  the 
conclusion  he  reaches 
that  "a  practical, 
workable  form  of  un- 
popular government  has,  in  spite  of  the 
precautions  taken  to  prevent  it,  been 
established  in  the  United  States."  How 
far  the  exactions  upon  the  voter  trans- 
cend the  possibility  of  intelligent  voting, 
and  therefore  the  limits  of  democracy, 
is  graphically  and  startlingly  detailed 
within  brief  but  comprehensive  compass. 
Starting  his  inquiry  in  the  voting 
booth,  confronted  by  his  own  unavoid- 
able ignorance  in  facing  his  ballots,  he 
finds  how  indispensable  is  the  "adviser," 
who  inevitably  becomes  professional 
politician  or  boss,  equipped  with  "or- 
ganization" and  "machine."  The  sepa- 
ration of  offices,  the  number  of  elective 
officials,  the  frequency  of  elections — all 
designed  to  leave  government  in  control 
of  the  many  and  keep  it  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  few — actually  concentrates  power 
with  fewer  and  fewer,  as  the  increase 
of  population  leaves  more  voters  de- 
pendent upon  their  advisers. 

Thus  an  extra-legal  government  of 
"politocrats"  has  superseded  government 
"by  the  people."  The  very  devices  in- 
tended to  restore  power  to  the  electorate 
— the  direct  primary,  the  initiative,  the 
referendum  and  the  recall — however  ef- 
fective they  prove  to  be  on  occasions, 
are  shown  to  be  susceptible  of  playing 
into  the  hands  of  the  few. 

The  solvents  of  this  crucial  problem 
of  democracy  proposed  in  the  commis- 
sion form  of  government  and  the  short 
ballot  are  critically  analyzed.  As  ap- 
plied to  the  state,  commission  govern- 
ment involves  combining  legislative  and 
executive  power  in  the  hands  of  a  legis- 
lature consisting  of  a  single  chamber. 

This  is  deemed  unsafe  for  the  protec- 
tion of  property,  and  a  second  chamber 


is  favorably  considered  which  would  di- 
rectly represent  property,  giving  its  rep- 
resentatives the  right  to  propose  legis- 
lation, to  amend  acts  of  the  popular  as- 
sembly and  to  enter  into  joint  confer- 
ence with  it  for  compromise  conclusions. 
This  consideration,  however,  squarely 
reckons  with  the  excessive  concern 
which  certain  state  courts  have  shown  to 
protect  owners  from  having  their  prop- 
erty taken  away  "without  due  process 
of  law." 

The  unique  proposal  for  the  selection 
of  judges  is  that  they  should  be  appoint- 
ed by  a  chief  justice  elected  at  large 
for  each  district  at  frequent  intervals, 
power  of  removal  being  lodged  with  a 
judicial  council  consisting  of  the  chief 
justice  and  the  presiding  justices  of  all 
divisions. 

The  survey  of  the  whole  complex 
situation  culminates  in  an  incontestable 
plea  for  the  short  ballot.  This  volume 
and  Alger's  The  Old  Law  and  the  New 
Order  clearly  show  the  fundamental  re- 
construction being  forced  upon  Ameri- 
can democracy  by  its  expansion. 

GRAHAM  TAYLOR. 

UNIVERSITY  AND  HISTORICAL  ADDRESSES 

Delivered  during  a  residence  in  the 
United  States  as  Ambassador  of  Great 
Britain.  By  James  Bryce.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.  433  pp.  Price  $2.25;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $2.54. 

Long  before  his 
official  residence  in 
Washington,  Lord 
Bryce  endeared  him- 
self to  the  American 
people  and  represent- 
ed the  high  traditions 
of  British  statesman- 
ship by  his  remark- 
ably versatile,  sym- 
pathetic and  vigorous 
studies  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  national 
character  and  institutions  of  the  entire 
English-speaking  world.  He  has  taught 
us  as  he  has  taught  his  fellow  country- 
men to  know  and  feel  the  full  measure 
of  human  service  which  common  English 
traditions  impose  upon  all  who  inherit 
and  share  the  English  language  and  its 
literature,  English  customs  and  the  Eng- 
lish law. 

Few  ambassadors  will  ever  leave  so 
remarkable  a  monument  of  six  years' 
service  as  this  volume  dedicated  "in  ad- 
miration and  friendship"  to  our  own 
illustrious  senator  from  New  York, 
Elihu  Root. 

Historical  addresses  on  The  Begin- 
nings of  Virginia,  The  Landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  in  1620,  The  Scots-Irish  Race 
in  Ulster  and  in  America,  The  Tercen- 
tenary of  the  Discovery  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  On  the  Writing  and  Teaching 
of  History,  are  interspersed  with  studies 
of  Jefferson  and  Lincoln. 

Public  Law  and  Legislation  are 
treated  in  three  remarkably  fine  essays 
which  I  wish  particularly  that  every  one 
who  aspires  to  leadership  in  social  work 
would  read  and  enjoy.  It  would  have 
a  much  to  be  desired  steadying  effect 
on  that  leadership  if  social  workers  gen- 
erally were  to  spend  a  few  of  the 
leisure  hours  of  the  summer  vacation 
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with  Mr.  Bryce  in  his  wonderfully 
fascinating  treatment  of  the  funda- 
mentals in  human  nature  and  character 
as  we  meet  them  in  organized  com- 
munity life  everywhere. 

The  essay  on  the  English  Common 
Law,  which  is  our  common  law  also, 
deserves  a  permanent  place  in  English 
letters  for  its  literary  merit  in  addition 
to  its  instructive  value. 

Art,  architecture,  world  peace  in 
Allegiance  to  Humanity,  ancient  litera- 
ture, "Hints  on  Reading,"  and  public 
speaking  all  come  within  the  range  of 
these  addresses,  and  those  dealing  with 
university  life  and  problems,  from  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  in  the  old  world 
to  the  keenest  appreciation  of  the  new 
state  universities  of  our  western  coun- 
have  much  of  interest  and  instruc- 
tion for  any  one  who  cares  to  know  the 
trend  and  promise  of  modern  life. 

SAMUEL  McCuNE  LINDSAY. 

VOCATIONS  FOR  THE  TRAINED  WOMAN 

By  Women's  Educational  and  Indus- 
trial Union.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
175  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  THE 
SURVEY  $1.66. 

WOMEN  WORKERS  IN  SEVEN  PROFESSIONS 
By    Edith    T.    Morley.     Routledge    & 
.   London;   E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co., 
American    agents.      318    pp.      Price 
$2.00;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $2.12. 
Vocations    for    the 
Trained  Woman  was 
prepared     under    the 
direction  of  Susan  M. 
Kingsbury   and  made 
up  of  matter  collected 
and  edited  by  Eleanor 
Martin,    Margaret 
Post  and  a  committee 
on  economic  efficien- 
cy   from   the   Boston 
branch,  Association  of 
Collegiate     Alumnae. 
It  is  full  of  valuable  data  for  the  guid- 
ance of  college  women  who  desire  occu- 

•  i  other  than  teaching. 
It  discusses  college  women  in  agricul- 
ture, social  service,  secretarial  service, 
and  real  estate  from  the  standpoint  of 
preparation,  occupational  opportunity, 
agreeability  of  the  work,  possibilities 
for  advancement  to  administrative  posi- 
tions, and  minimum  and  maximum  sal- 
aries. The  pages  are  filled  with  very 
valuable  information  varying  from  the 
table  of  investments,  expenses,  returns, 
profits  and  other  matter  in  regard  to 
research  work  among  bee-keepers,  to  a 
careful  schedule  of  brokers'  commis- 
sions in  the  real  estate  exchange  of 
Boston. 

Secretaries  outstrip  in  numbers  all 
others  and  fill  every  variety  of  position. 
They  are  found  in  increasingly  large 
numbers  in  law  firms,  as  official  court 
reporters,  in  the  administration  offices 
of  educational  institutions,  in  social  or- 
ganizations, as  private  and  executive 
secretaries,  and  as  bank  officials  with 
salaries  ranging  from  $600  to  $1,500  a 
year — a  few  women  of  exceptional 
power  and  willingness  to  assume  large 
responsibility  receiving  $3,500  a  year. 
This  last  salary,  however,  is  reached 
only  after  a  very  definite  demonstration 
of  strikingly  valuable  powers.  The  real 
estate  and  agricultural  women  work 


quite  independently  rarely  on  a  salary, 
and  their  money  reward  has  a  very  wide 
range — all  the  way  from  a  bare  living 
to  $10,000  a  year  for  the  women  with 
the  uncommon  but  very  real  "value 
sense." 

The  book  reminds  one  very  vividly  of 
Edith  Morley's  compilation  of  the  Tes- 
timony of  English  Professional  Women 
as  set  forth  in  Women  Workers  in 
Seven  Professions,  published  by  Rout- 
ledge  and  Sons,  London,  and  appearing 
almost  simultaneously.  This  book 
comes  from  the  Studies  Committee  of 
the  Fabian  Women's  Group  and  is  even 
more  detailed  in  description  of  women's 
opportunities. 

In  the  two  books.  Vocations  for 
Trained  Women  and  Women  Workers 


in  Seven  Professions,  the  striking  ob- 
servation is  the  similarity  of  opportun- 
ities arid  the  divergence  in  salary  of  the 
two  countries.  The  English  women  re- 
ceive in  general  about  one-third  less  re- 
muneration for  the  same  service. 

The  English  book  is  very  exhaustive 
in  detail  of  preparation,  placement, 
duties,  opportunities,  and  salaries.  It 
enters  into  the  matter  of  occupational 
diseases,  the  accommodations  of  the 
workers,  discussion  of  the  preparatory 
schools,  civil  service,  and  trade  unions. 

It  is  interesting  and  vivid  in  multiplied 
illustration  of  actual  incidents  and  is 
vigorous  and  wise  in  comment  and  coun- 
sel. Both  books  are  full  of  the  matter 
of  the  hour  and  are  rich  in  well  selected 
and  thoroughly  tested  content. 

MARY  S.   SNOW. 
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JUST  JOHN 

Miriam  Allen  dc  Ford 

A  S  MISS  YORKE  entered  the  Chil- 
dren's  Aid  office,  the  superintend- 
ent looked  up  from  the  newspaper  she 
had  been  reading. 

"I  see  that  Mrs.  Ritchie  is  dead,"  she 
said,  "I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  to  take 
John  away." 

Bertha  Yorke  sighed.  John  was  her 
favorite  charge,  as  well  as  her  most  dif- 
ficult one,  and  she  was  a  young  visitor. 

"I  know  it  does  seem  a  shame,"  said 
Miss  Delmar,  in  answer  to  the  un- 
spoken comment,  "When  here  at  last 
was  a  family  that  really  wanted  him, 
and  didn't  mind  his — his  deformity; 
but  there's  no  help  for  it  He  can't  live 
there  alone  with  the  husband.  He's 
been  neglected  enough  as  it  is.  while  the 
wife  has  been  sick.  I  think  you'd  bet- 
ter go  out  to  Brookton  this  afternoon 
and  get  John  and  bring  him  to  the 
Shelter." 

But  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that 
Miss  Yorke  took  the  train  for  Brook- 
ton,  and  with  a  heavier  one  that  she  re- 
viewed, as  the  trim  little  stations  flew 
by  her,  with  peaceful  winter  landscape 
between  them,  John's  sad  little  history. 
John  wasn't  John  Ritchie,  or  John  Any- 
thing— just  John.  He  was  a  wistful- 
eyed,  brown-haired  little  fellow  of  six, 
with  one  shoulder  much  higher  than  the 
other,  and  a  pronounced  limp,  whom  the 
Children's  Aid  had  rescued  from  a  bru- 
tal father  and  a  weak  and  helpless 
mother.  They  were  not  really  his  par- 
ents ;  he  was  a  foundling  whom  some- 
one had  left  at  their  door.  The  woman 
had  taken  him  in  and  tried  to  raise  him 
in  the  face  of  her  husband's  anger  and 
crueky.  But  she  herself  had  finally 
handed  John  over  to  the  society. 


"I  don't  mind  the  mister  whipping 
John,"  she  had  said,  with  the  hopeless 
apathy  of  the  very  poor,  "or  me  either; 
but  when  he  kicks  him  down  three 
flights  of  stairs,  and  him  with  his  weak 
back,  I  think  you'd  better  take  him." 

And  they  had  taken  him,  and  given 
him  food  and  shatter,  and  baths  and 
clothing — everything,  in  fact,  except 
love,  which  a  society  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  in  large  quantities. 

And  he  was  very  hard  to  dispose  of. 
Xo  one  wanted  a  child  who  was  prac- 
tically deformed,  and  who  might  never 
be  able  to  go  out  in  the  world  and  do 
the  work  of  men.  Once  or  twice  in- 
quirers, touched  by  the  boy's  pathetic 
brown  eyes  and  his  pale  cheeks,  had  hes- 
itated; but  the  responsibility  was  too 
great,  and  they  had  passed  on  to  a 
rosy,  healthy  youngster. 

At  last  the  Ritchies  had  come.  They 
were  a  middle-aged  couple,  a  farmer 
and  his  wife,  living  outside  Brookton, 
whose  two  children  lay  in  the  little 
old  Brookton  graveyard.  Ever  since  the 
first  hurt  of  their  own  bereavement  had 
softened,  they  had  planned  and  dreamed 
of  adopting  a  child.  But  money  troubles 
arose,  ami  years  passed  before  they 
felt  able  to  give  a  child  the  sort  of  home 
the  society  demanded  for  it.  Now  they 
had  come,  full  of  expectation,  with  the 
usual  list  of  requirements — a  fair,  curly- 
haired  boy  four  years  old,  healthy  and 
of  decent  parentage.  Ellen  Ritchie  had 
been  attracted  at  once  to  an  angelic 
child  whose  blue  eyes  and  red  lips 
made  him  the  prettiest  of  pictures;  but 
her  husband  had  wished  her  to  look  fur- 
ther, and  be  sure. 

"There's  John,"  said  Miss  Delmar, 
simply  out  of  a  sense  of  duty,  "He's 
four  years  old,  and — "  And  John  was 
brought  from  the  Shelter 
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The  little  limping,  timid  figure  went 
straight  to  Henry  Ritchie's  heart 

"He's  the  one,  Ellen,"  he  had  said, 
"We're  going  to  take  John  home  with 
us  to  be  our  little  boy." 

Ellen  had  been  at  first  aghast,  then 
dubious;  but  in  the  end  she  had  been 
won  over,  and  the  two  had  carried  off 
John,  bewildered  and  yet  radiant. 

A  new  John  developed  in  the  sun- 
shine of  love  and  tenderness,  a  John 
who  could  laugh,  and  even  sing,  and 
who  dug  in  the  garden  with  his  little 
spade  just  as  if  his  back  had  been  like 
every  other  boy's.  The  Ritchies  lavish- 
ed on  him  all  the  affection  they  had 
given  their  own  two  children;  they 
would  have  spoiled  any  child  less  pure 
of  soul. 

And  now  Mrs.  Ritchie  was  dead, 
and  John  would  have  to  come  back  to 
the  Shelter.  The  buggy  drew  up  in 
front  of  the  long  white  house,  with  its 
old  side  porch,  and  tears  stood  in  Miss 
Yorke's  eyes  at  the  sight  of  the  hanging 
crepe. 

It  was  Henry  Ritchie  himself  who 
answered  her  knock — but  a  Henry 
Ritchie  how  changed  from  the  well- 
preserved  middle-aged  man  she  had 
known.  His  suit  of  black  hung  shock- 
ingly about  his  lean  figure;  he  needed 
a  shave  badly;  his  eyes  were  red-rim- 
med and  sunken.  He  motioned  her  into 
the  kitchen  with  a  trembling  hand. 

"You  came  to  see  about  John,  I  sup- 
pose?" he  asked  in  a  husky  voice  as 
soon  as  they  were  seated. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Ritchie,"  answered  Miss 
Yorke  gently,  "Miss  Delmar  wanted  to 
know  what  your  plans  were." 

"I'm  going  to  keep  right  along  liv- 
ing here.  Can't  John  live  with  me?" 
The  question  was  eager,  yet  despairing. 

"I'm  afraid  not,  Mr.  Ritchie — not  un- 
less you  get  a  housekeeper  to  look  after 
him." 

"I — I  can't  get  a  housekeeper,  not 
now,"  and  Henry's  voice  trembled. 

"Then  I'm  afraid  we'll  have  to  take 
him.  I'm  sorry — dreadfully  sorry.  But 
you  know  you  can't,  alone,  take  care 
of  him  as  our  children  have  to  be 
taken  care  of." 

Henry  started.  "You  won't — you 
don't  want  him  today?  Not  before  the 
funeral?" 

"I  wish  I  could  leave  him," — Bertha 
Yorke  laid  a  comforting  hand  on  his 
arm — "but  those  are  my  orders." 

The  man  rose  heavily.  "All  right," 
he  said,  "I'll  dress  him  and  pack  his 
things  and  bring  him  down." 

It  was  half  an  hour  that  Bertha  had 
to  wait;  she  could  picture  the  man's 
slow,  clumsy  fingers  fastening  buttons 
and  lacing  shoes.  Once  or  twice  she 
heard  the  child's  voice,  raised  in  com- 
plaint— his  face  was  being  washed  too 
hard,  perhaps,  or  a  pin  went  awry. 
Finally  they  appeared  together,  with 
John's  little  valise  in  Henry's  hand. 
As  BOOO  as  Miss  Yorke  saw  John 


she  realized  that  she  must  take  him.  He 
still  wore  the  pretty  clothes  the  Ritchies 
had  bought  him,  but  his  hair  should 
have  been  cut  days  before,  there  was 
a  hole  in  one  of  his  stockings,  a  white 
string  projected  from  the  side  of  his 
collar — altogether  he  showed  the  lack 
of  experienced  care.  Plainly  he  did 
not  know  where  he  was  going. 

"Good  afternoon,  John,"  said  Miss 
Yorke,  brightly,  but  a  bit  unsteadily, 
"Don't  you  want  to  go  up  to  the  city  with 
me?" 

"Yes,  thank  you,"  answered  John,  in 
his  quaint,  unchildish  way,  "And  with 
father?" 

That  "father"  cut  the  visitor  to  the 
heart.  "No,  father's  not  going,"  she 
managed  to  say,  "Father — "  But  Henry 
Ritchie  was  kneeling  on  the  floor  by  the 
child,  pressing  him  in  his  gaunt  old 
arms,  crying  into  the  blue  serge  blouse. 

"You're  going  away,  boy,"  he  sobbed, 
"They're  taking  you  away  from  me — 
just  as  mother's  gone — just  as  mother's 
gone !" 

"Will  they  put  me  in  a  box  too,  then  ?" 
asked  John,  turning  uncomprehending 
eyes  upon  Miss  Yorke. 

Suddenly  the  man  arose,  wiped  his 
eyes,  and  turned  to  the  visitor.  "Don't 
mind  me,"  he  muttered,  apologetically, 
"I  guess  my  nerves  ain't  just  right  these 
last  few  days.  I  know  you've  got  to  do 
this,  it's  best  for  the  boy.  But  I  love 
that  boy  just  as  if  he  was  my  own — so 
did  she.  We  was  going  to  send  him  to 
school — and  to  college — "  His  voice 
broke  again,  and  he  turned  his  back  ab- 
ruptly on  them. 

Still  John  did  not  seem  to  understand, 
even  when  he  kissed  his  father,  and 
was  strained  in  his  arms  for  the  last 
time,  not  during  the  ride  back  to  the 
city,  not  in  his  first  few  days  in  the 
Shelter.  But  when  his  question,  at  first 
indifferent,  then  eager,  then  insistent, 
received  always  the  same  gentle  but 
final  answer,  he  did  at  last  realize  .that 
he  had  lost  his  father  forever.  Then 
came  days  when  he  sat,  silent  and  with 
a  dreadful  look  in  his  brown  eyes,  all 
day  long  in  a  corner,  and  cried  himself 
to  sleep  every  night  with  agonizing,  un- 
childlike  sobs. 

"I  can't  stand  it!"  said  Bertha  Yorke 
to  Miss  Delmar,  "He  looks — why,  if  he 
were  a  grown  person  I  should  say  he 
looked  as  if  he  were  going  to  kill  him- 
self!" 

When  John  had  been  back  in  the  Shel- 
ter about  two  weeks,  Mrs.  Vincent  came. 
Mrs.  Vincent  was  well-known,  a  club- 
woman, a  reformer,  with  ideas  and 
theories  of  her  own. 

"My  little  boy  is  seven  years  old," 
she  said,  "And  I  do  not  think  it  is 
good  for  him  to  grow  up  an  only  child. 
I  want  a  quiet  boy  about  the  same  age, 
who  will  teach  Charles  gentleness  and 
consideration  for  others.  I  can  give 
him  every  advantage;  Charles  has  been 


brought  up  scientifically,  and  so  would 
this  boy  be." 

John  seemed  to  fit  the  case,  and  he 
was  brought  out  for  inspection.  He 
stood  there,  apathetic,  but  not  sullen — 
there  was  not  a  particle  of  ugliness  in 
the  boy's  gentle  temper.  Mrs.  Vincent 
looked  askance  at  the  shoulder  and  the 
limp,  but  at  last  she  agreed  to  take  him, 
and  John  was  sent  to  her  beautiful 
house. 

At  Miss  Yorke's  first  visit,  she  found 
that  John  was  being  scientifically 
brought  up,  indeed.  Mrs.  Vincent  de- 
scribed with  great  complacency  his  daily 
regimen — every  minute  accounted  for, 
it  seemed,  with  instructors  and  over- 
seers to  do  properly  the  work  which  Na- 
ture would  doubtless  have  bungled. 
John  seemed  to  have  stiffened,  somehow 
— but  perhaps  it  was  only  his  rather 
stravge  hycienic  clothing,  and  his  ap- 
pe?  r  -e  cf  tnving  just  that  minute 
stepped  from  the  hands  of  a  hairdresser 
and  a  manicurist.  As  Miss  Yorke  left, 
she  stooped  to  kiss  the  pale  little  face. 

"Oh,  don't  do  that,  please,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Vincent  in  horror,  "It's 
not  good  for  children  to  kiss  them,  you 
know." 

Miss  Yorke  remembered  the  healthy, 
dirt-grubbing  days  at  the  Ritchies',  where 
love  and  simple  life  went  hand  in  hand. 
Her  pity  increased  at  each  visit,  espec- 
ially after  a  few  interviews  with  the 
Vincent  child  had  convinced  her  that 
"gentleness  and  consideration  for 
others"  were  not  in  that  youth's  make- 
up. She  even  spoke  to  Miss  Delmar 
about  the  matter. 

One  afternoon,  just  before  the  office 
closed,  a  telephone  message  came  from 
Mrs.  Vincent.  John  had  run  away ! 

John !  Run  away !  It  seemed  impos- 
sible. But  so  it  was.  The  instructor  in 
calisthenics  had  been  unable  to  come 
that  afternoon;  the  careful  program 
had  been  disarranged,  and  the  children 
had  had  an  hour's  time  on  their  hands. 
Charles  had  spent  his  in  the  stable,  with 
the  coachman.  When  tea-time  had  come 
John  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  They 
had  searched  for  an  hour  before  tele- 
phoning the  news. 

Immediately  Bertha  Yorke  went  to 
Brookton.  With  the  help  of  the  po- 
lice she  scoured  the  town  and  its  sur- 
rounding country  for  the  missing  boy. 
She  even  went  as  far  as  the  Ritchie 
farm,  but,  knowing  what  a  shock  the 
information  would  be,  said  nothing  of 
it  to  Henry  Ritchie.  However,  when 
she  left,  at  eleven  o'clock,  she  had  made 
sure  that  the  boy  had  not  been  near  the 
old  house.  She  stayed  at  the  Vincents' 
all  night,  thinking  bitterly  that  her 
hostess  was  more  annoyed  at  the  distur- 
bance of  her  plans  than  worried  about 
John. 

After  a  sleepless  night,  she  drag- 
ged herself  into  the  office.  "No  news," 
she  said,  wearily,  to  Miss  Delmar,  and 
dropped  into  an  empty  chair. 
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Suddenly  the  door  opened.  Miss  Del- 
mar  gasped,  and  Miss  Yorke  sat  up 
straight.  For  there  stood  Henry  Ritchie, 
and  in  his  arms,  fast  asleep,  lay  John ! 

"I  found  him  at  my  doorstep  at  three 
o'clock  this  morning,"  said  Ritchie  husk- 
ily, standing  still  in  the  doorway.  "He'd 
walked  and  hidden  and  tramped  again 
since  three  in  the  afternoon,  poor  little 
fellow.  He  was  just  tuckered  out — he 
didn't  wake  this  morning  when  I  dressed 
him.  All  he  said  was  'Father,  I've  been 
trying  so  long  to  get  home  to  you !' " 
Henry  choked,  but  he  went  on  bravely, 
"I  brought  him  to  yon  first  thing.  I 
knew  I  had  no  right  to  keep  him — " 

"Mrs.  Vincent  said  this  morning,"  be- 
gan Bertha  Yorke  in  the  tired  tone  of 
one  repeating  a  lesson,  "'If  you  find 
the  ungrateful  little  beggar  you  can 
keep  him;  I  certainly  don't  want  him 
back 


Miss  Delmar  looked  at  John.  His 
hair  was  mussed,  one  shoe  was  badly 
laced,  and  if  his  face  had  been  washed, 
it  had  ended  at  a  dusty  ring  around  his 
neck;  but  there  was  the  faintest  touch 
of  color  in  his  cheeks,  and  as  he  slept, 
he  smiled.  She  looked  at  Miss  Yorke's 
understanding,  pleading  eyes,  at  Henry 
Ritchie's  twitching  face.  Then  she  drew 
a  printed  form  toward  her,  filled  it  out 
and  signed  it. 

"Sign  this,"  she  said,  handing  it  to 
the  man,  "It's  against  all  our  rules  and 
regulations,  but  I  think  we're  going  to 
let  you  keep  John.  Do  you  want  us  to 
send  his  clothes  and  things  to  you?" 

"No,  ma'am,  I  don't  want  anything." 
A  great  and  unimagined  joy  shone  in 
Henry  Ritchie's  face,  as  he  bent  over 
the  child.  "Only,"  he  murmured,  his 
lips  on  the  boy's  hair,  'ftnly — just 
John." 
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THE  AUGUST  MAGAZINE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  best  number  in 
a  year  (August  1)  !  Evidently  the  regu- 
lar editor  is  away.  If  you  had  omitted 
the  vapid,  inconclusive  article  on  Labor 
Disputes  in  Australia  and  the  wretched 
"hospital"  poem,  and  put  a  title  page 
with  some  meaning,  instead  of  that 
weakly  sentimental  cover  picture,  you 
could  properly  have  restored  your  old 
claim,  "a  journal  of  constructive  philan- 
thropy." Miss  Davis's  comment  on  cur- 
rent investigation  commissions  alone  is 
worth  the  price  of  the  paper.  Common 
sense  will  tell  I 

J.  D.  HOLMES. 

New  York  city. 


SAFETY  AT  SEA 

To  THE  EDITOR:  You  recently  pub- 
lished an  editorial  regarding  the  Inter- 
national Convention  on  Safety  of  Life 
at  Sea  which  seems  to  me  very  mis- 
leading. It  states,  for  instance,  that  the 
existing  American  wireless  provisions 
are  lowered.  This  is  not  true. 

In  the  first  place  the  Convention  only 
applies  to  ships  plying  between  ports  of 
different  countries,  so  that  it  does  not 
affect  vessels  plying  from  one  American 
port  to  another  and  the  existing  require- 
ments for  such  will,  of  course,  remain 
unchanged. 

Article  36  specifically  continues  all  re- 
quirements now  in  effect  by  the  Radio- 
telegraphic  Convention  of  1912. 

Even  for  international  traffic — which 
would  not  come  under  the  requirements 
for  continuous  wireless  service.  Article 
34  provides  that  each  government  may 
at  its  discretion  require  such  continuous 
service. 

I  am,  moreover,  not  in  agreement  with 
your  contention  that  acceptance  of  this 
convention  by  the  United  States  would 


prevent  this  government  from  later  put- 
ting into  effect  any  additional  require- 
ment which  Congress  may  see  fit  to  en- 
act. Your  editorial  intimates  that  treaty 
provisions  are  supreme  with  respect  to 
statutory  enactments  that  might  conflict 
with  them,  but  the  Constitution  puts  both 
upon  the  same  basis,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  any  enactment  of  Congress  after 
acceptance  of  the  treaty  would  super- 
sede treaty  provisions. 

M.  S.  LLOYD, 

[Technical    Editor,    Electrical    Review 
and  Western  Electrician.] 
Chicago. 

WAR!   WAR!   WAR! 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  The  air  is  filled  with 
the  cry  of  war !  What  can  we  do  to 
help  matters?  There  is  one  thing  possi- 
ble and  open  to  everyone  who  stands 
aghast  at  the  ruin  around  him,  at  the 
ignorance  disease,  which  bars  our  pro- 
gress. We  can  begin  by  reforming  our- 
selves. We  can  reduce  the  number  of 
ignorant  people  in  the  world  by  one.  We 
can  innoculate  ourselves  with  the  desire 
to  make  headway  for  self-reformation. 
We  can  be  doers,  instead  of  dreamers. 
We  can  concern  ourselves  with  our  own 
limitations,  and  be  appalled  by  the 
specter  of  our  own  ignorance.  This  is 
possible  to  every  man  and  woman  in  the 
Union.  We  are  horrified  at  the  tragedy 
in  Europe.  We  are  confronted  with  a 
tragedy  here. 

Think  of  the  great  ravages  of  dis- 
ease, of  the  white  plague,  of  the  divorce 
evil,  of  child  labor,  vice  in  many  forms. 
True,  the  battle  fields  of  Europe  may 
be  strewn  with  the  dead  and  dying,  all 
charged,  as  it  were,  against  a  few  days 
in  this  present  year.  These  tragedies 
are  concentrated  into  a  few  hours, 
while  the  great  ravages  of  disease, 


tabulated  in  the  archives  of  our  hos- 
pitals, swell  a  great  total  before  the  year 
is  closed.  Yet,  they  escape  our  notice 
in  the  whirligig  and  rush  of  our  daily 
affairs.  For  them  there  are  no  display 
headlines  or  clamour  in  the  thorough- 
fares. Business  men  do  not  stop  with 
blanched  faces,  because  famine  has 
stalked  through  the  land  in  that  way, 
nor  do  they  pause,  staggered  at  the  hor- 
ror of  our  law  courts,  the  defiance  of 
our  laws. 

Right  here  at  home,  we  are  confronted 
with  a  war  against  our  inordinate  de- 
sires to  get  ahead  of  the  other  fellow  at 
any  cost,  to  grab,  to  bite  off  a  far  bigger 
bite  than  we  can  chew. 

1  f  we  could  have  more  patience  with 
others,  if  we  could  reserve  the  more 
critical  spirit  for  ourselves,  if  we  could 
be  less  greedy,  if  we  could  moderate  our 
pace,  we  might  avoid  such  appalling 
tragedies  here  at  home. 

SAMUEL  HOWE. 

New  York  city. 

WOMEN'S  WAGES 

To  THE  EDITOR:  It  seems  to  me  that 
false  inferences  would  naturally  be 
drawn  from  the  article  in  THE  SURVEY 
of  July  25  on  Wages  for  Women  Clerks 
in  Ohio. 

The  article  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  different  classes  of  persons 
employed  and  whether  heads  of  families 
or  members  of  a  family.  Many  of  the 
latter  class,  of  course,  are  supported 
by  the  man  who  may  be  head  of  the 
family,  and  of  course  in  such  cases,  it 
is  not  necessary  that  the  wages  should 
be  equal  to  the  full  cost  of  living  of  a 
separate  individual  living  apart. 

A  French-Canadian  working  in  a  cot- 
ton mill  in  New  Hampshire  was  said  to 
have  16  children,  seven  of  whom  worked 
in  the  mill  With  full  wages  for  each 
one  as  equivalent  to  full  support,  the  in- 
come of  the  family  would  have  been 
naturally  something  very  large. 

This  whole  matter  of  women's  wages 
was  very  fully  treated  in  a  report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  by  Car- 
roll D.  Wright,  then  head  of  the  bureau, 
in  1884,  and  I  think  it  deserves  attention 
as  it  covers  some  of  the  same  problems 
lately  discussed  in  many  papers. 

The  article  in  THE  SURVEY  of  August 
1  as  to  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Indus- 
trial Workers  of  the  World  and  other 
anarchists  is  very  interesting,  as  the  de- 
scription of  a  state  of  mind  based  largely 
on  Marx's  theory,  aided  always  by  vio- 
lence which  is  now  a  prominent  feature 
of  all  strikes  whether  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  or  Industrial  Work- 
ers of  the  World.  This  state  of  mind, 
though  interesting  as  a  problem,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  upset  all  law  and  order. 
It  is  partly  brought  about,  of  course,  by 
the  unrestricted  immigration  allowed  by 
the  United  States  of  many  of  the  most 
undesirable  classes  of  people  in  south- 
eastern Europe  and  other  places. 

ARTHUR  T.  LYMAX. 

Boston. 

RECIDIVIST  CONVICTS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Though  prisons, 
from  the  earliest  recognition  of  mi-urn 
and  tuum,  were  deemed  an  essential  part 
of  government,  not  until  1779  were  there 
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penitentiaries  in  England.  They  were 
planned  as  a  substitute  for  penal  trans- 
jiortation,  and  the  maximum  term  of  con- 
finement was  seven  years,  except  after 
an  attempt  to  escape. 

Blackstone  in  his  Commentaries  (IV. 
.CU(  says:  "In  forming  the  plan  of  these 
penitentiary  houses,  the  principal  objects 
have  been  ...  to  preserve  and  amend  the 
health  of  the  unhappy  offenders,  to  inure 
them  to  habits  of  industry,  to  guard 
them  from  pernicious  company,  to  accus- 
tom them  to  serious  rellectiod,  and  to 
tench  them  both  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  every  Christian  and  moral  duty. 
And  if  the  whole  of  this  plan  be  properly 
executed  .  .  .  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  such  a  reformation  may  be  effected 
in  the  lower  classes  of  mankind  .  .  . 
as  may  in  time  supersede  the  necessity 
of  capital  punishment,  except  for  very 
atrocious  crimes." 

L'ntil  a  comparatively  recent  date  a 
careful  investigation  of  our  American 
houses  of  penal  detention  would  have 
failed  to  find  indications  of  this  primary 
philanthropic  motive. 

In  confinement  under  the  ban  of  the 
law,  one  is  not  necessarily  a  wicked  man. 
1  unce  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  a  state 
prison,  and  for  some  years  spent  much 
of  every  Sunday  in  personal  contact 
with  the  inmates.  I  was  often  in  the 
hospital,  where  I  observed  in  stripes,  a 
lovable  elderly  man,  unselfish  and  un- 
sparing in  his  service  to  the  sick.  He 
was  said  to  be  a  five  timer.  Twice  he 
had  served  in  the  prison  North,  and  three 
times  where  he  then  was.  To  all  ap- 
pearance he  was  a  sincere  Christian.  He 
certainly  bore  a  spotless  reputation  with- 
in the  prison  walls.  Too  feeble  for  man- 
ual labor  he  had  been  assigned  to  hos- 
pital duty,  and  none  ever  feared  his  at- 
tempt to  escape. 

He  was  an  enigma  to  me.  The  prison 
physician  said  the  old  man  had  some 
chronic  ailment,  he  did  not  know  what, 
n>  no  treatment  had  ever  been  asked. 
When  he  died,  the  autopsy  revealed  the 
presence  of  a  ragged  calculus  two- 
thirds  the  size  of  a  goose  egg.  This  led 
me  to  make  further  inquiry  in  regard 
to  his  past  He  had  doubtless  suffered 
untold  agony  from  this  trouble  for  many 
years,  ignorant  of  its  nature  and  remov- 
ability. Unable  to  toil  and  unwilling  to 
accept  charity  he  stole  a  horse,  made  a 
feint  at  escape_,  was  arrested,  pleaded 
guilty,  and  received  a  two-year  sentence. 
Soon  acquiring  the  confidence  of  the 
prison  authorities  he  was  made  a  hospi- 
tal trusty.  Still  suffering,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term,  he  made  his  way 
with  his  customary  fifteen  dollars  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  other  state  prison, 
stole  another  horse,  was  arrested,  pleaded 
guilty,  received  a  longer  sentence,  and 
was  again  made  hospital  trusty.  This  he 
had  done  five  times  in  all,  after  each  of- 
fence receiving  a  longer  sentence  because 
of  his  incorrigibility;  and  at  last  from 
his  prison  cot  went  home  to  Heaven,  as 
I  fully  believe. 

In  some  directions  things  are  better 
now  than  then,  but  there  yet  remain  op- 
portunities for  improvement. 

FRANCIS  A.  SEYMOUR,  M.D. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SOCIAL  HYGIENE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  A  narrow  meaning 
has  been  allowed  to  the  term — social 
hygiene,  and  I  wish  to  point  out  that  as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  has  a  broad  meaning. 
We  usually  refer  to  sex  relationships 
and  their  hygienic  aspects  when  we  em- 
ploy the  term  social  hygiene,  but  social 
hygiene  really  means  all  those  facts 
which  are  fundamental  to  the  physical, 
mental  and  moral  well  being  of  the  peo- 
pe  of  the  comhiunity. 

Havelock  Ellis  in  his  interesting  book 
The  Task  of  Social  Hygiene  uses  the 
term  in  its  broadest  sense. 

Social  hygiene  comprehends  much 
more  than  the  fundamental  principles  of 
sanitation  and  hygiene.  It  includes  the 
intimate  subjects  of  birth  rate,  death 
rate,  eugenics,  sex  education,  etc. 

I  gave  a  course  of  two  lectures  weekly 
on  social  hygiene  in  the  University  of 
Iowa  this  year.  It  was  my  effort  to  dis- 
cuss the  forces  that  are  directed  toward 
the  amelioration  of  the  people  in  the 
most  progressive  communities.  I  at- 
tempted to  show  that  all  the  lines  which 
converge  to  that  objective — namely,  the 
improvement  of  the  life  of  the  people 
are  properly  considered  under  the  term 
social  hygiene. 

Starting,  let  us  say,  with  the  improve- 
ment of  the  water  supply,  which  is  a 
sanitary  problem,  we  move  on  finally  to 
a  consideration  of  that  intimate  relation- 
ship between  men  and  women  upon 
which  the  mental,  moral  and  physical 
vigor  of  the  people  depends. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  term  social 
hygiene  ought  to  be  used  in  a  more  com- 
prehensive way,  and  it  connotes  the  field 
I  have  suggested  more  accurately  than 
any  other  term  I  know  of. 

C.  S.  WOOD. 

[Dept.  of  Public  Health  and  Hygiene, 
State  University  of  Iowa.] 

Iowa  City. 

PACIFIC  COAST  SOCIAL  HYGIENE 
CONFERENCE 

VARIED  ASPECTS  of  social  hygiene 
were  discussed  at  a  three-day  conference 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Social  Hygiene  Fed- 
eration, held  at  San  Francisco  and  Berk- 
eley, Cal.,  a  few  weeks  ago.  There  were 
six  sessions  of  the  conference:  Three 
at  San  Francisco,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  California  Social  Hygiene  Society, 
the  Commonwealth  Club  of  California 
and  the  San  Francisco  County  Medical 
Society;  three  at  Berkeley  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, the  Berkeley  Center,  California 
Civic  League  and  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  were: 
The  work  of  the  social  hygiene  society; 
sex  education;  the  ethics  and  normal 
regimen  of  sex ;  social  phases  of  the  sex 
problem;  methods  of  combatting  the  so- 
cial diseases;  and  recent  development 
and  prospects  of  the  social  hygiene 
movement.  Quack  advertising  aroused 
a  spirited  discussion. 

Among  the  speakers  were  Franklin 
Hichborn,  secretary  of  the  Northern 
California  Campaign  Committee  for  the 
Red  Light  Abatement  Law;  Rabbi  Ru- 
dolph I.  Coffee  of  the  Pittsburgh  Morals 


Commission;  Dr.  W.  F.  Snow,  professor 
of  public  health  at  Stamford;  Dr.  R.  M. 
Woodward  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service;  Prof.  Carl  Kelsey  of  the  Uni- 
versity ,of  Pennsylvavnia. 
Among  the  resolutions  adopted  were: 
Adoption  of  the  name  Pacific  Coast 
Social  Hygiene  Federation  to  replace 
the  phrase  "sex  hygiene,"  as  too  narrow 
in  scope. 

Endorsement  of  extension  of  the  work 
of  social  hygiene  societies  to  include 

A  plan  of  educating  the  public  mind 
in  respect  to  the  nature  and  results  of 
public  prostitution;  and 

A  campaign  to  suppress  public  pros- 
titution when  other  agencies  in  the 
community  are  not  effectively  hand- 
ling this  evil. 

Endorsement  of  the  principle  of  the 
red  light  abatement  law,  and  recom- 
mendation of  such  a  law  for  all  Pacific 
Coast  states. 

Resolutions  against  the  introduction  of 
social  hygiene  as  a  distinct  subject  in 
.the  school  curriculum;  but  recommend- 
ing that  all  normal  schools  and  educa- 
tional departments  of  universities  train 
teachers  in  nature  study,  biology,  physi- 
ology and  hygiene  so  that  they  can  pre- 
sent the  subjects  of  reproduction  and  sex 
in  proper  relationship  to  these  subjects. 

Other  resolutions  recommended  wider 
co-operation  with  federal  authorities 
and  other  agencies  in  the  campaign 
against  dishonest  advertising  medical 
companies;  and  favored  state  aid  until 
such  time  as  social  hygiene  work  can  be 
transferred  to  the  public  educational  and 
administrative  departments. 

POSTPONEMENT  ANNOUNCED 

The  Fourth  International  Congress  on 
Home  Education,  scheduled  to  convene 
in  Philadelphia,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  International  Commission  on  Home 
Education  and  Parent-Teacher  Unions 
on  September  22-29,  has  been  tempor- 
arily postponed  on  account  of  the  war 
situation  in  Europe.  The  new  date  will 
be  selected  by  the  Central  Committee. 


OHIO  COUNTRY  LIFE  WEEK 

The  one  common  conclusion  of  Coun- 
try Life  Week  held  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, expressed  in  both  lectures  and 
informal  discussions,  was  that  community 
improvement  must  come  from  local 
leadership  and  development. 

The  idea  that  the  country  church  may 
be  made  the  basis  for  much  of  the  im- 
provement which  is  sought  was  empha- 
sized. 

An  important  outgrowth  of  Country 
Life  Week  is  the  plan  for  a  general  or- 
ganization of  persons  actively  interested 
in  rural  improvement.  Added  point  is 
given  to  such  a  suggestion  by  the  fact 
that  Ohio  is  now  to  have  the  services 
of  C.  O.  Gill  representing  the  National 
Federation  of  Churches  and  formerly 
located  in  Vermont. 
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The  GIST  of  IT— 

JUST  arrived  from  the  countries  at  war, 
-*  Prof.  Graham  Taylor  tells  how  Socialist 
and  labor  statesmen  met  the  crisis.  The 
threatened  anti-war  strikes  never  had  a 
chance  to  start  Radicals  showed  that,  after 
all,  they  have  a  lot  of  national  loyalty  in 
their  make-up.  Page  561. 

fHE  days  of  savage  cruelty  may  be  re- 
vived in  this  war,  but  not  the  era  of 
mashed  potato  and  onion  poultices  for  the 
wounded.  Such  treatment  during  the  Fran- 
co-Prussian war  was  in  many  ways  worse 
than  that  of  preceding  centuries,  according 
to  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton  who  writes  on  the 
War  Surgery  of  Yesterday.  Page  564. 

CLEVELAND  voters  thwarted  an  attack 
on  the  non-partisan  feature  of  the 
city's  new  charter,  but  let  the  spoilsmen 
take  laborers  out  of  the  civil  service  lists. 
Page  557. 

CONGRESS  suddenly  realized  that  un- 
certainty about  the  almost  forgotten 
seamen's  bill  had  a  bearing  on  the  ship 
registry  bill.  So  the  House  passed  a  com- 
promise measure,  modifying  the  committee 
bill  bat  lacking  many  features  of  the  La 
Follette  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  ten 
months  ago.  Page  555. 

an  employer  declared  war  on 
unionism,  the  "cancer  in  the  vitals  of 
the  nation,"  and  an  I.  W.  W.  leader  served 
an  ultimatum  on  capitalism  to  find  a  soft 
place  to  fall,  a  plain  but  extraordinary  hobo 
told  how  he  organized  his  fellow  unem- 
ployed and  got  jobs  pulling  stumps. 
Page  558. 

GEORGIA  has  barely  crawled  out  of  her 
long  held  position* as  the  most  back- 
ward    state     in     child     labor     legislation. 
Page  557. 

RED  CROSS  methods  in  the  nations  at 
war — from  the  scheme  of  national  or- 
ganization to  the  work  of  dogs  trained  to 
search  out  and  carry  aid  to  the  wounded— 
are  described,  with  pictures,  some  of  them 
taken  since  the  war  started.  Page  566. 

LT.MPLOYERS  holding  policies  in  the  New 
York  state  insurance  fund  may  count 
on    the    state's    lawyers    to    defend    them 
against  accident  suits.    Page  556. 

f  I  \R\  how  to  buy,  cook  and  eat  less 
""expensive  but  just  as  nutritious  food — 
one  prescription  of  Mayor  Mitchel's  com- 
mittee on  high  food  prices.  Another  is 
systematic  plans  by  the  public  for  increas- 
ing facilities  by  which  food  is  brought  to 
the  city.  Page  555. 

will  want  your  childhood  days  over 
again  more  than  ever  when  you  read 
about  a  fascinating  new  school  in  the  open 
air  at  San  Diego.  Page  570.  . 

« LABORATORY  school"  smacks  of  a 
college,  but  it's  a  brand  new  stunt  to 
improve  health  and  efficiency  in  a  depart- 
ment store,  and  it  was  devised  by  the  for- 
mer president  of  a  playground  association. 
Page  558. 


BEAUTY  FOR 
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BY  ALBION  FELLOWS  BACON 

Which  has  been  appearing 
serially  in  The  Survey,  will, 
with  additional  matter,  be 
published  as  a  book  early 
in  October. 

UTTie  best  book  of  ««  kind 
since  Jacob  Riis  wrote  "How 
the  Other  Half  Lives." 


Price  $1.50  net 


DODD,   MEAD 
Publishers 


COMPANY 
New  York 


THAT  ho 

*     (euion. 


hurac-mikintf  should  be  regarded  aft  a  pro- 


'T'HAT  right  living  ihould  be  ihe  fourth  "R"  in 
*•  education. 

THAT  health  ii  the  buiineaa  ol   the  individual,  ill- 
ncta  of  the  phyiician. 

THAT  the  ipendinf  of  money  it  «  important  as  the 
earning  of  the  money. 

THAT    the   upbringing  of   children    dcmanui   more 
atudy  than  the  raiiint  of  chickens. 
THAT  Ihe  home-maker  should  be  aa  alert  to  make 
progress  in  her  life  work  as  the  business'  or  pro- 
fessional man. 

—American  School  of  Home  Economics 

If  you  agree,  tend  for  the  100-page  illustrated  handbook.  "The 
ProfeMion  of  Home-Making."  giving  details  of  home-study. 
domestic  jcfence  courses,  etc.  It's  FREE.  Address  postal  or 
note.-A,  S.  H.  £..  519  W.  69th  Si..  Chicago,  IU. 

Are  You  Going  to  Boston? 

I.«dles  Rolng  to  Boston  without  male  escort 
find  the  FKA.NKLIN  SQIMEI  HOUSE  a  delightful 
place  to  (top.  A  borne  botel  In  the  heart  of 
Boston  for  young  women,  with  a  transient  de- 
partment. Safe,  comfortable,  convenient  of  ac- 
cess; reasonable.  Address  Miss  CAITINI  C. 
SWANSOM.  Supu.  11  Bast  Newton  St.,  Boston. 


Educate  Your  Child 


In  Tour  Own  Home 

Under  the  direction  of 
CALVERT  SCHOOL.  Inc. 


A  umique  tyitrm  by  means  ol  which 
childrrn  from  kindergarten  lo  1 2  yean  of 
•gr  may  be  educated  at  home  by  the  best 
modern  method*  and  under  the  guidance 
and  Mpervttioa  of  a  school  with  a  national 
reputation  for  training  young  children.  For 
information  wiile,  slating  age  of  child. 

THE  CAl.VERT  SCHOOL 

2  West  Oust  St..  Baltimore,  Md. 
V.  M.  HII.I.YKR.  A.  B.  (H.r%-«rd>He«dm..ter 


Country    Property 


Owners  having  Pro- 
perty For  Sale  or  To 
R.ent  for  the  coming 
season  are  invited  to 
-write  for  our  adver- 
tising rates. 
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Chicago  School  of  Civics  and   Philanthropy 


GRAHAM  TAYLOR,  PralJcnl.         JULIA  C.  LATHROP, 

A  professional  training  school  for  Civic  and  Social  Workers 
in  the  great  center  of  social  work- 

TWELFTH   YEAR   OPENS   SEPTEMBER  30,    1914 

Announcements  for  1914-1915,   With  Register  for   191  3-19  1  4,    now 
available  for  distribution 

SPECIAL  TRAINING   COURSE   FOR    PLAY- 
GROUND  WORKERS  WITH  TECHNICAL  CLASSES  AT 

HULL-HOUSE    AND     PRACTICE    WORK     IN    THE    PUBLIC 
RECREATION  CENTERS 


For  further  information  address 
THE  REGISTRAR,   13th  floor,   116  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


for 


MAINTAINED  BY  SIMMONS  COLLEGE  AND 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

18  SOMERSET  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

ELEVENTH   YEAR,  1^14-15 

One  year  and  two  year  programmes  for  study  and  training  in  social 
service  ;  for  men  and  women  ;  for  paid  or  volunteer  work. 

FIRST  YEAR  PROGRAMME:  September  23,  1914,  to  June  4,  1915-  A  de- 
sirable preparation  for  any  form  of  social  service,  and  an  introduction  to  specialization 
in  the  second  year  or  in  work  in  the  field. 

SECOND  YEAR  PROGRAMME:  September  9,  1914,  to  June  19,  1915—  For 
further  study  and  training,  in  a  selected  field.  Open  to  those  who  have  completed  the 
first  year  satisfactorily  and  to  others  with  acceptable  preparation  in  social  experience. 

Practice  work  under  careful  oversight  fills  one-third  of  the  first  year  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  second  year.  Boston  offers  exceptional  opportunities  for  it. 

For  the  first  year  programme,  send  for  the  1914  Bulletin  of  the  school. 

For  advanced  work,  send  for  the  circulars  describing  the  courses  offered  — 
Organizing  Charity,  Children's  Work,  Medical-Social  Service,  Neighborhood  and 
Community  Work.  JEFFREY  R.  BRACKETT,  Director. 

Z1LPHA  D.  SMITH,  Associate. 


PHOTO  PUBLICITY 

SLIDES  and  PHOTOGRAPHS 
on    SOCIAL    SUBJECTS 


MINE  PHOTO  CO.,  Lincoln  Park,  Yonkert,  N.  Y. 


THE  NEW  YORK  CHRISTIAN  HOME 
for  Intemperate  Men — "Chester  Crest" 
Mount  Vernon,  has  accommodations  for 
rich  and  poor  men.  More  than  ten  thous- 
and have  been  welcomed.  Tel.  248.  George 
S.  Avery,  Mgr. 

'The  National  Training  School  prepares  hk 
executive  positions  in  Young  Women's  Chris 
ban  Associations.  Address  Secretarial  Depart- 
ment. 600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City." 
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PEACE  DEMONSTRATIONS  AND 
HI-HTING  WAR-S  EFFECTS 

\\HILE     SOLID     MASSES    of     Silent 

people  lined  Fifth  avenue  last  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  New  York  women, 
roost  of  them  clad  in  black,  marched  in 
somber  protest  against  war.  There 
were  only  1,500  in  line,  but  the  very 
simplicity  and  silence  of  the  demonstra- 
tion were  impressive.  The  only  sound 
was  that  of  muffled  drums.  The  on- 
looker felt  as  if  in  the  presence  of  a 
funeral  cortege. 

Every  nationality  now  at  war  was 
represented  among  the  marchers.  One 
division  was  composed  of  colored 
women,  and  the  presence  of  a  com- 
pany of  blue  uniformed  nurses  from  the 
Nurses'  Settlement  served  as  reminder 
that  the  work  of  their  sisters  in  the  Red 
Cross  service  is  by  its  very  nature  a  pro- 
test against  the  barbarity  of  warfare, 
planned  by  those  who  organized  the 
demonstration,  which  had  the  approval 
of  President  Wilson,  no  mass  meeting 
was  held. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  started  a  form 
of  peace  effort  which  is  expected 
to  swell  the  local  Red  Cross  fund  for 
Kuropean  relief.  Peace  badges,  consist- 
ing of  buttons  bearing  the  United  States 
flag  and  the  words  ''America  wants 
world  Peace,"  are  prepared  and  sold  un- 
the  auspices  of  the  Geveland 
Woman's  Club. 

This  carries  out  a  suggestion  made  by 
Thomas  D.  West,  head  of  a  large 
Cleveland  firm.  Mr.  West  has  also 
started  the  circulation  of  petitions  which 
pledge  the  signers  to  assist  in  creating 
sentiment  for  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes  by  mediation  or  ju- 
dicial means.  The  pledge  is  also  printed 
on  cards  which  are  given  with  each 
badge.  Boy  Scouts  are  co-operating  in 
selling  the  badges. 

Mayor  Mitchel's  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  food  supply  and  high 
prices  has  made  its  report.  It  attri- 
butes the  rise  in  prices  to  four  factors: 
foreign  demand  for  our  foodstuffs,  hold- 
ing back  of  supplies  by  producers,  stock- 
ing up  by  store  keepers  and  similar  buy- 
ing by  housekeepers  in  advance  of  need. 

The  committee  urges  people  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  living  by  substituting  nutri- 
a/am, XX XII,  So.  13 


tious  foods  which  have  not  been  gener- 
ally used  for  the  more  expensive  foods 
to  which  many  have  become  accustomed. 
It  recommends  education,  through 
schools,  churches  and  public  meetings,  as 
to  the  relative  nutritious  value  of  foods, 
and  how  to  buy,  cook  and  conserve 
them.  It  further  recommends  an  in- 
crease in  facilities  by  which  food  is 
brought  into  the  city.  More  than  $150,- 
000,000  has  been  spent,  it  points  out, 
in  providing  water  supply.  Nothing  like 
this  amount  would  be  required  to  build 
tubes  from  adjacent  territory  into  New 
York,  which  would  save  an  enormous 
sum  to  producers  and  consumers  of 
food. 


AV...M  Thr  f/iaiiilal.  l.nn'lnn 

FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE  MEMORIAL  WIN- 
DOW IN  THE  ROYAL  INFIRMARY,  GLASGOW, 
SCOTLAND,  RECENTLY  DEDICATED 

As  an  international  memorial  to  "the 
Mother  of  Trained  Nursing,"  the  Inter- 
national Council  of  Nurses  plan  a  chair 
of  nursing  in  some  university  of  her 
native  Isnd. 


MODIFIED     SEAMEN'S    BILT, 
PASSES  THE  HOUSE 

ON  AUGUST  27,  ten  months, 
lacking  one  day,  after  the  passage  of  the 
I-aFollette  seamen's  bill  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, following  a  general  debate  of  two 
hours,  finally  passed  a  modified  measure 
which  marks  a  forward  step  in  giving 
freedom  to  seamen  and  in  promoting 
safety  at  sea.  The  bill  passed  with  the 
general  support  of  members  of  all  par- 
ties, and  was  sent  to  conference. 

The  European  war,  resulting  in  a  de- 
mand for  a  bill  to  permit  the  registering 
of  foreign  ships  under  the  American 
flag,  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  House 
taking  up  the  seamen's  bill  at  this  time. 
It  had  been  slumbering  for  so  long  in 
the  room  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  that  its 
advocates  had  almost  given  up  hope  of 
getting  action  at  the  present  session. 
Apparently  believing  that  the  uncertain- 
ty about  the  seamen's  bill  must  be  ended 
before  consideration  of  a  ship  registry 
bill,  the  House  voted  to  suspend  the 
rules  to  permit  immediate  consideration 
of  the  seamen's  legislation  pending  on 
the  calendar. 

In  a  last  effort  to  prevent  the  bill's 
passage,  opponents  claimed  that  its  en- 
actment into  law  might  lead  to  trouble 
with  belligerent  nations.  The  republican 
leader,  Representative  Mann,  urged  that 
the  United  States  should  be  slow  to  take 
any  action  affecting  treaty  obligations  on 
shipping  questions.  Representative 
Humphreys  of  Washington,  who  opposed 
the  bill's  restrictions  regarding  crews  of 
steamers,  predicted  that  if  the  measure 
became  a  law  "we  would  have  war  with 
Japan  in  thirty  days."  But  the  support- 
ers of  the  bill  gave  little  weight  to  these 
alarmist  views  and  not  even  the  men 
who  expressed  them  asked  for  a  roll 
call  when  the  bill  was  called  on  its, 
final  passage. 

Further  delay  has  come,  however,  in 
the  Senate  where  it  is  reported  that  the 
view  found  currency  that  the  restrictions, 
of  the  seamen's  bill  would  interfere  with 
the  success  of  the  ship  registry  bill  in 
promoting  an  American  Merchant  Ma- 
rine. Instead  of  appointing  conferees  the 
Senate  referred  the  bill  to  a  committee 
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TIME  EXPOSURES  by  HINE 


IN    THE  COOL  OF   THE   EVENING 


At  the  left,  a  street  on  the  Lower  East  Side.     At  the  right,  a  road  through  Van  Cortlandt  Park,  ten  miles  north  but  still  in 

New  York  city. 


with  the  apparent  intention  of  pigeon- 
holing it. 

The  bill  is  not  as  satisfactory  to  the 
scuinen  as  the  LaFollette  bill  which 
passed  the  Senate  in  October,  1913,  nor 
on  the  other  hand  is  it  as  objectionable 
to  them  as  the  House  Committee  bill 
introduced  on  June  19  last.  These  two 
bills  were  discussed  in  THE  SURVEY  for 
June  6,  page  253,  and  July  4,  page  355. 
Representative  Joshua  W.  Alexander,  of 
Missouri,  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, and  Andrew  Furuseth,  president 
of  the  seamen's  union  met  and  modified 
the  unpopular  committee  measure. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  modi- 
fied bill  are  as  follows: 

Imprisonment  for  desertion  is  abol- 
ished and  corporal  punishment  aboard 
ship  is  prohibited.  Penalty  for  deser- 
tion is  the  forfeiture  of  not  more  than 
one  month's  pay. 

A  seaman  may  call  for  one-half  of 
the  wages  due  him  upon  arrival  at  any 
port. 

Vessels  shall  provide  not  less  than 
120  cubic  feet  and  not  less  than  16 
square  feet  of  space  for  each  seaman 
or  apprentice,  with  suitable  ventilat- 
ing, heating,  lighting  and  sanitary  ar- 
rangements. 

Seamen  shall  not  be  required  to  do 
unnecessary  work  while  ships  are  in 
a  safe  harbor  on  Sundays  and  legal 
holidays. 

Three  years'  service  at  sea  entitles 
a  man  to  the  rating  of  "able  seaman." 

Twenty-four  months'  service  on 
deck  on  the  Great  Lakes  or  other  lakes 
and  the  bays  and  sounds  shall  quali- 
fy a  man  as  able  seaman  to  serve  on 
these  waters. 

Ocean  going  vessels  on  routes  more 
than  twenty  miles  off  shore  shall  have 
life  boat  or  life  raft  equipment  to 
provide  a  place  for  every  person  on 
board. 


Ocean  going  passenger  vessels  on 
ocean  routes  less  than  twenty  miles 
from  shore  are  permitted  to  go  be- 
tween May  15  and  September  15  with 
75  per  cent  life  boatage,  of  which  50 
per  cent  may  be  in  life  rafts. 

On  the  Great  Lakes,  the  accommo- 
dation provided  in  life  boats  shall  in 
every  case  be  sufficient  to  seat  at  least 
75  per  cent  of  the  persons  on  board. 

The  life  boats  or  rafts  must  be 
manned  by  three  to  seven  certificated 
lifeboat  men,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  boat  or  raft.  A  licensed  officer  or 
able  seaman  shall  be  placed  in  charge 
of  each  boat  or  pontoon  raft. 

Advocates  of  safety-at-sea  and  sea- 
men's freedom  legislation  believe  that 
the  differences  between  the  LaFollette 
bill  and  the  House  substitute  are  of  such 
nature  that  there  is  opportunity  for  an 
agreement  which  will  accomplish  most 
of  the  purposes  intended. 

The  two  bills  are  alike  in  that  they 
both  repeal  statutes  and  provide  a  means 
of  abrogating  or  amending  treaties  un- 
der which  American  seamen  are  arrest- 
ed, detained  and  surrendered  to  their 
vessels  as  provided  by  treaties  with  for- 
eign nations,  and  under  which  the  United 
States  arrests  and  delivers  to  their  ves- 
sels any  foreign  seaman  who  violates  his 
contract,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  Both  bills  give  a  sea- 
man the  right  to  demand  and  receive 
one-half  of  the  wages  which  he  has  earn- 
ed on  reaching  a  port.  The  Senate  bill 
provides  for  a  time  limit  of  two  days 
in  which  to  pay  the  money;  while  the 
substitute  does  not'  contain  such  a  pro- 
vision. 

The  LaFollette  bill  provides  for  the 
absolute  prohibition  against  payment  of 
advance  wages  or  allotment  to  original 
creditor  and  makes  it  applicable  to  all 
vessels  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 


United  States.  The  House  substitute  bill 
has  the  following  proviso,  which  is  ob- 
jectionable to  the  seamen's  union: 
"Provided  that  treaties  in  force  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  countries 
do  not  conflict  therewith."  The  sea- 
men's friends  are  against  conferring 
any  special  privilege  on  the  vessels  of  a 
nation  protected  by  a  treaty,  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  another  nation's  vessels. 

One  of  the  objections  to  the  House 
substitute  is  the  provision  which  places 
each  life  boat  or  raft  in  charge  of  "a 
licensed  officer  or  able  seaman."  This 
means  that  an  engineer,  who  is  a  licens- 
ed officer,  may  be  placed  in  charge  of  a 
life  boat.  The  seamen  say  that  there  is 
nothing  in  their  work  to  fit  them  for  this 
service,  and  that  the  provision  should 
be  changed  to  read  a  "licensed  deck 
officer."  They  lay  great  stress  also  on 
the  LaFollette  bill  s  requirement  of  two 
"able  seamen"  for  life  boats  instead  of 
"certificated  life  boat  men"  as  provided 
by  the  substitute. 


DEFENDS   EMPLOYERS 
AGAINST  ACCIDENT  SUITS 

POLICY  HOLDERS  in  the  New  York 
state  insurance  fund,  one  of  the  four 
choices  of  insurance  open  to  employers 
under  the  new  workmen's  compensation 
act,  described  in  THE  SURVEY  of  Decem- 
ber 20,  1913,  are  guaranteed  state  sup- 
port in  fighting  employes  who  sue  under 
the  common  law,  alleging  that  they  are 
not  covered  by  the  compensation  act. 
In  such  a  suit  for  damages  recently 
brought  by  an  employe  the  State  Work- 
men's Compensation  Commission  has  in- 
structed its  counsel  to  appear  in  court 
for  the  defendant. 

The  employer  against  whom  action  has 
been  brought  is  the  proprietor  of  a  small 
meat  market.  One  of  his  employes  was 
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injured  by  getting  his  hand  caught  on  a 
hook  while  hanging  up  a  side  of  a  beef. 
The  commission  has  ruled  that  meat 
markets  in  which  meat  or  meat  products 
are  manufactured  or  prepared  by  hand 
or  machinery  come  within  the  provi- 
sions of  the  workmen's  compensation 
act  under  group  30,  which  includes  the 
manufacture  or  preparation  of  meat  or 
meat  products.  The  employe  in  this 
case  first  decided  to  accept  compensa- 
tion, filing  a  claim  with  the  commission, 
but  later  withdrew  the  claim  and  enter- 
ed suit  for  damages  on  the  ground  that 
his  employment  is  not  covered  by  the 
compensation  act. 

The  action  just  taken  by  the  commis- 
sion is  important  since  it  has  been  as- 
serted by  the  opponents  and  critics  of  the 
state  insurance  fund  that  its  policy  hold- 
ers would  not  be  protected  against  suits 
such  as  this  and  that  such  protection 
could  be  obtained  only  through  insurance 
in  stock  or  mutual  companies. 

SCANT   LIGHT  IN  THE    DARKEST 
STATE 

FOR  YEARS  the  Georgia  child 
labor  law  has  been  the  worst  in  the  coun- 
try, but  a  little  progress  has  just  been 
made.  The  state  Legislature,  recently 
adjourned,  had  under  consideration  a 
most  conservative  bill  which  passed,  but 
only  after  having  been  made  almost  in- 
nocuous. The  original  provisions  of  the 
bill  included  a  fourteen-year  age  limit 
for  employment  in  mills,  factories,  laun- 
dries, amusement  places,  hotels,  restau- 
rants, mercantile  and  boot-blacking  es- 
tablishments, and  errand,  delivery,  and 
messenger  service.  The  old  law  fixed 
twelve  years  for  factories  but  allowed 
poor  children  to  work  at  ten.  As  passed 
all  employments  mentioned  in  the  bill 
after  "amusement  places"  were  stricken 
out,  and  another  concession  had  to  be 


made  to  conciliate  the  insistent  specter 
of  "the  poor  widow  and  the  orphans." 
Now  a  twelve-year-old  child  may  le- 
gally work  in  any  of  the  few  establish- 
ments covered  by  the  law  if  his  employ- 
ment be  approved  by  a  commission  com- 
posed of  the  county  school  superintend- 
ent, the  local  ordinary  and  the  local 
school  principal  on  the  ground  of  his 
earnings  being  necessary  for  the  support 
of  either  a  widowed  mother  or  himself 
if  an  orphan.  Thus,  Georgia  persists  in 
denying  protection  to  those  who  need  it 
most. 

Between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  six- 
teen, according  to'  the  original  bill,  a 
certificate  from  the  school  authorities 
showing  the  child's  age,  attendance  at 
school  and  ability  to  read  and  write 
English  was  to  be  required.  This  was 
changed  to  a  period  <•  nths  be- 

tween fourteen  and  fourteen  and  one- 
half  years  of  age,  and  the  ability  to 
read  and  write  was  stricken  out  of  the 
list  of  qualifications  for  this  certificate. 

The  prohibition  of  work  at  night  in 
the  establishments  covered  was  to  have 
applied  to  all  children  between  fourteen 
and  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  law  as 
passed  makes  it  affect  only  those  between 
fourteen  and  fourteen  and  one-half.  The 
law  fixes  no  limit  for  work  during  the 
day. 

The  influence  of  the  cotton  mill  in- 
terests was  principally  responsible  for 
the  mutilation  of  the  bill. 


^CLEVELAND'S    NEW     CHARTER 
I.     UNDER  FIRE 

THE  NON-PARTISAN  feature  of 
Cleveland's  new  city  charter,  which  has 
been  in  effect  since  January  1,  1914, 
was  sustained  by  a  majority  of  nearly 
1,000  votes  at  the  state  and  county  party 
primary  elections  on  August  11.  The 
amendment  which  was  voted  down  pro- 
posed that  the  charter's  preferential 
system  of  balloting  for  city  officers  be 
replaced  by  the  old  method  of  party 
primaries  and  alignments.  It  was  initi- 
ated by  the  Socialists. 

In  consequence  of  the  same  election, 
over  2,000  city  laborers  face  dismissal 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  appointing  officer, 
because,  by  less  than  800  votes,  an 
amendment  to  the  charter  was  passed, 
removing  unskilled  labor  from  the  classi- 
fied civil  service  list.  The  passage  of 
this  amendment  is  considered  of  less  im- 
portance, however,  than  the  retention  of 
the  non-partisan  election  system. 

Less  than  one-third  of  the  city's  vot- 
ers participated  in  the  election.  The  ad- 
ditional fact  that  the  occasion  was  the 
state  and  county  party  primary  is  taken 
as  assurance  that  among  the  voters  was 
a  preponderance  of  party  workers,  in- 
terested in  seeing  the  restoration  of  the 
spoils  system  and  party  rule.  Indications 
are  that  if  the  two  amendments  had 
been  up  at  a  regular  election,  their  de- 
feat would  have  been  overwhelming. 

The  amendment  exempting  unskilled 
laborers  from  civil  service  was  notably 
liacked  by  the  party  machines,  both 
Democratic  and  Republican.  It  was 
initiated  by  the  so-called  "non-partisan" 
luit  thoroughly  Democratic  city  council, 
.in. I  passed  over  the  veto  of  Acting 
Mayor  Stockwell.  When  Mayor  Baker, 
non-partisan  in  Cleveland  but  prominent- 
ly Democratic  in  other  spheres,  returned 
home,  he,  too,  opposed  it.  It  met  with 


JUST  A  DOLLAR  OR   TWO- 


WHAT  THIRTY  CENTS  WILL   BUY 


Within  a  week  and  a  day,  citizens  of  Grand  Rapids  donated  $060  for  needy  babies  in  the  city,  through  the  milk  and  ice 
campaign  fund  conducted  by  the  Grand  Rapids  Press,  in  the  interests  of  the  Free  Clinic  for  Infant  Feeding.  Since  the  cam- 
paign formally  closed,  the  amount  of  the  subscriptions  has  increased  the  total  to  $722 — almost  twice  the  clinic's  modest  request 
for  $400. 

The  first  appeal  was  made  in  the  Press  July  10.  Short  articles  illustrated  by  pictures  of  infants  who  had  regained 
health  through  the  baby  welfare  work  were  published  daily  until  July  19.  Additional  emphasis  was  afforded  by  the  cartoons 
drawn  by  the  Press  artist,  three  of  which  are  reproduced  above. 
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the  active  opposition  of  all  the  daily 
newspapers.  But  the  thirst  for  spoils 
was  too  strong  in  the  party  men.  The 
amendment  passed  by  17,413  votes  to 
16,648. 

The  ostensible  cause  for  this  amend- 
ment was  the  objection  of  departmental 
employers  of  labor,  who  said  that  civil 
service  restrictions  hampered  them  in 
their  choice.  The  civil  service  examina- 
tion was  purely  physical.  A  medical  ex- 
amination was  followed  by  tests  of 
ability  to  lift  and  carry  bags  of  sand  of 
various  weights.  Powerful  men  who 
passed  were  put  at  such  work  as  digging 
trenches ;  men  of  medium  weight  at  pav- 
ing; and  light  men  at  street  sweeping 
and  similar  work.  Appointees  under 
this  system  from  January  1.  numbered 
2,058,  with  614  others  on  a  list  eligible 
for  appointment.  Friends  of  the  system 
declare  it  worked  well,  just  as  it  has  in 
many  other  cities. 

Friends  of  the  city's  new  charter  are 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  their  partial 
victory  in  retaining  the  preferential 
ballot,  and  the  Civic  League  declares 
it  will,  within  a  year,  secure  another 
vote  upon  the  unskilled  labor  exemption 
amendment. 

NOR   HEALTH   AND    EFFICIENCY 
IN  DEPARTMENT  STORES 

CHORAL  SINGING  followed  by 
games  and  a  lecture  is  a  morning  pro- 
gram decidedly  different  from  the  cus- 
tomary department  store  duties  of 
arranging  stock  and  preparing  for  cus- 
tomers. Yet  songs  and  games  open  the 
day  at  the  "laboratory  school"  recently 
established  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  Store  Education  Asociation 
in  the  Lord  &  Taylor  department  store, 
New  York  city. 

The  association  was  founded  by  three 
New  York  women,  Mrs.  Henry  Olle- 
sheimer,  Virginia  Potter  and  Anne  Mor- 
gan. Beulah  Kennard,  formerly  presi- 
dent of  the  Pittsburgh  Playground  Asso- 
tion  and  a  member  of  the  school  board 
of  that  city,  has  for  the  past  year  been 
developing  the  association's  plan  of 
work.  Its  aim  is  to  supply  a  more  def- 
inite preparation,  physical  and  mental, 
for  salesmanship. 

Mrs.  Lucinda  Prince's  School  of  Sales- 
manship in  Boston  is  the  pioneer  in  this 
field  and  has  had  the  widest  influence. 
Her  work  has  been  supplemented  by  a 
number  of  store  schools  and  more  re- 
cently by  organized  associations  such 
as  the  Association  of  Corporation 
Schools.  Two  department  stores  in  New 
York  city  have  their  own  educational 
systems  and  practically  all  large  stores 
have  short  courses  for  new  arrivals  on 
the  force.  Again,  the  younger  employes 
of  a  number  of  stores  have  the  advant- 
ages of  the  "continuation  classes"  under 
public  school  management,  which  carry 
into  the  store  the  mathematics,  English 
;ui(l  other  branches  that  have  been  missed 
l>y  leaving  school  too  soon. 


gether  they  may  work  out  the  plan. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  method  of  be- 
ginning with  talks  on  salesmanship  the 
first  item  in  this  educational  program  is 
health.  Lord  &  Taylor's  new  building, 
with  its  model  dining  and  rest  rooms,  its 
gymnasium  and  its  very  complete  medi- 
cal department,  gives  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  successful  work  in  this  line. 
All  the  newer  employes  have  been  ex- 
amined before  admission  to  the  store 
but  for  this  special  work  even  the  older 
ones  have  welcomed  the  examination  and 
friendly  personal  talk  with  a  woman 
physician  about  ways  of  improving  their 
health.  Short  lectures  on  hygiene  are 
given  and  twenty  minutes  each  morn- 
ing on  the  floor  of  the  gymnasium  are 
devoted  to  brisk  games.  For  the  choral 
singing  the  girls  have  elected  to  come 
on  their  own  time  a  half  hour  earlier. 
The  Musical  director  is  Carl  E.  Martin. 

Part  of  the  morning  is  given  to  the 
study  of  stock,  of  fashions  or  of  some 
topic  related  to  department  work.  The 
study  of  stock  will  not  stop  with  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  what  is  in  the 
department,  but  will  include  a  knowledge 
of  materials,  color  and  forms  which  will 
make  the  salesperson  a  real  help  to  the 
customer.  A  moving  picture  machine 
has  already  been  purchased  and  educa- 
tional and  scientific  films  will  be  used. 

It  was  very  largely  through  Miss  Ken- 
nard's  efforts  that  playground  work  in 
Pittsburgh  sprang  from  a  most  humble 
beginning  to  its  present  high  stage  of 
development  with  over  a  million  dollars 
invested  in  playgrounds,  buildings  and 
equipment.  In  1913  she  was  appomted 
acting  head  of  the  Department  of  Play 
in  the  School  of  Education,  University 
of  Pittsburgh. 


FIGHTERS  AND  A  HOBO  WHO  SOLVED  A  PROB- 
LEM-BY  JOHN  A.  FITCH 


The  Education  Association,  however, 
has  gone  about  the  matter  in  a  way  of 
its  own.  Instead  of  preparing  formulas 
for  training  based  on  theory  or  on  the 
experience  of  one  or  two  stores,  it  has 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  situation  for 
more  than  two  years.  It  called  in  ex- 
perts to  determine  what  ought  to  be  ex- 
pected of  the  selling  force,  what  was  the 
average  increase  in  efficiency  for  a  per- 
iod of  years  and  what  conditions  affected 
the  success  of  any  one  department  or 
any  one  salesperson.  Salespeople  alone 
are  considered  because  the  office  force, 
stenographers  and  bookkeepers  are 
trained  for  their  work. 

The  association  was  able  to  interest 
the  manager  of  the  oldest  drygoods  firm 
in  New  York  city,  Lord  &  Taylor,  and 
made  a  careful  study  of  that  store  first. 
They  learned  the  conditions  of  work  and 
inquired  of  more  than  two  hundred  girls 
their  length  of  store  service,  their  per- 
sonal ambitions  and  what  they  believed 
to  be  their  needs  in  the  way  of  further 
training.  Since  then,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  stores,  they  have  made  brief 
studies  at  Stern's,  McCreery's,  Macy's, 
Loeser's,  Sak's,  Namm's  and  Matthews', 
and  another  complete  survey  of  Bam- 
berger's  in  Newark,  all  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  sufficient  data  upon  which  to 
build  a  practical  educational  plan  which 
would  give  department  store  work  the 
professional  spirit  it  lacks. 

In  the  experiment  of  starting  the 
"laboratory  school"  the  association  could 
not  begin  with  the  entire  Lord  &  Taylor 
store  so  seven  representative  depart- 
ments were  chosen.  Each  of  these  was 
divided  into  three  parts,  and  from 
these  classes  were  formed  which  include 
all  the  members,  the  experienced  as  well 
as  the  inexperienced,  in  order  that  to- 


CLASS FEELING  is  bitter  in  Seat- 
tle. That  fact  stood  out  in  all  the  testi- 
mony before  the  Commission  on  Indus- 
trial Relations  the  week  of  August  10. 
There  were  few  witnesses — employers. 


Probing  the 
Causes  of  Unrest 

XI 

The  eleventh  of  a  series  of  interpre- 
tations of  the  hearings,  before  the 
Federal  Industrial  Relations 
Commission, by  a  staff  represent- 
ative of  The  Survey. 


union  men,  university  professors  or 
hoboes — who  did  not  have  something 
especially  severe  to  say  about  existing 
conditions.  There  was  little  of  a  con- 
ciliatory nature.  The  testimony  was 
mostly  spirited  and  belligerent.  And  it 
reached  its  climax  when  two  witnesses, 
one  a  large  employer  of  labor  and  the 
other  an  I.  W.  W.  leader,  predicted 
revolution. 

J.  V.  Patterson  is  president  of  the 
Seattle  Construction  &  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany. He  is  said  to  be  so  antagonistic 
to  organized  labor  that  he  will  not  re- 
ceive goods  at  his  plant  from  the  hands 
of  a  teamster  wearing  a  union  button. 
Patterson  delivered  one  of  the  most 
amazing  speeches  that  has  been  made  be- 
fore the  commission.  He  condemned 
unionism  as  a  cancer  eating  into  the 
vitals  of  the  nation,  destroying  our 
liberties,  taking  away  the  independence 
of  the  worker.  He  charged  the  union 
leaders  with  being  despots  and  grafters. 
"If  our  liberties  are  to  go,  the  country 
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ought  to  be  destroyed,"  declared  Patter- 
son, and  "I  will  help  destroy  it."  He  de- 
nounced the  professors  in  the  University 
of  Washington,  the  ministers  of  Seattle, 
and  the  public  officials  from  congress- 
men to  mayor  as  "rotten."  He  declared 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  go  down  in  disgrace  as  "the 
worst  enemy  of  the  people  and  of  labor" 
that  the  country  has  ever  had.  He 
threatened  that  the  employers  would 
start  a  revolution,  and  declared  that  they 
were  ready  to  fight. 

James  P.  Thompson,  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  I.  \V.  \V.,  was  far  less  ex- 
plosive but  he  was  just  as  much  in 
earnest  when  he  declared  that  a  revolu- 
tion is  coming  in  which  the  workers  will 
come  into  control.  He  stated  that  civil 
government  has  recently  broken  down  in 
three  states,  and  said:  "It  will  break 
down  in  all,  there  will  be  general  strife 
and  revolt."  For  this  reason  the  I.  W. 
\V.  is  organizing,  not  alone  to  carry  on 
the  every-day  struggle,  but  to  carry  on 
production  when  capitalism  shall  have 
been  overthrown." 

Other  employers  declared  that  Patter- 
son had  given  utterance  to  their  feel- 
ings. There  is  little  doubt  that  Thomp- 
son reflected  the  spirit  of  the  workers. 
And  there  was  world  timeliness  in  his 
statement  that: 

"There  are  two  armies  in  the  world, 
the  army  of  production  and  the  army  of 
destruction.  The  army  of  destruction  is 
the  military  army.  Now  the  army  of 
production  feeds  everybody.  They  pro- 
duce it  all,  and  what  we  want  is  for  the 
army  of  destruction  to  disband  and  join 
the  army  of  production.  Then  we  who 
do  the  work  won't  have  to  work  so  hard, 
won't  have  to  work  so  long.  We  will 
have  the  world's  work  to  do  but  we  will 
have  more  help  to  do  it.  We  won't  have 
the  capitalist  class.  We  want  to  put 
them  to  work.  We  want  to  do  away 
with  the  wage  system  and  establish  the 
co-operative  system  in  its  place." 

The  Pacific  coast  is  the  home  of  the 
"blanket  stiff"  and  the  hobo.  Its  in- 
dustries call  them  forth.  Work  is  sea- 
sonal and  jobs  insecure.  Lumbering  is 
Washington's  greatest  industry.  It  is 
not,  properly  speaking,  seasonal,  but 
operation,  by  reason  of  depression  or 
otherwise,  has  been  intermittent.  One 
operator  testified  that  out  of  nineteen 
years  in  business  his  company's  plant  had 
been  idle  nine.  After  lumber  come  the 
fisheries  and  canning  establishments 
which  is  seasonal  work.  There  is  a  big 
run  of  salmon  only  once  in  four  years. 
Then  there  is  fruit  picking  and  canning, 
and  that  is  seasonal.  There  is  general 
agriculture — seasonal  again.  And  there 
is  railroad  construction — also  seasonal. 

Wages  in  the  lumber  camps  are  fairly 
goo.  ion  labor  gets  $2  a  day  or 

more.  Skilled  labor  in  the  sawmills  runs 
as  high  as  $8  or  $9  a  day  for  a  saw  filer. 
But  there  is  complaint  that  owing  to 
«hort  seasons  of  employment  the  men 


make  very  little.  They  claim  that  they 
are  hired  through  employment  agents 
from  whom,  as  they  put  it,  they  buy  a 
job,  and  that  they  are  soon  laid  off  to 
make  room  for  other  men — suggesting 
fee  splitting  between  agent  and  foreman. 
Some  of  the  larger  lumber  operators 
maintain  jointly  free  employment 
agencies  in  the  towns.  Here  this  prac- 
tice would  not  be  likely  to  occur. 

The  men  generally  pay  $5.25  for  board 
in  the  lumber  camps.  They  also  pay  $1 
a  month  hospital  fee.  This  is  a  source 
of  bitter  complaint,  for  if  they  change 
jobs  they  declare  that  they  have  to  pay 
again,  and  that  sometimes  they  pay  in 
this  way  $3  or  $4  in  a  single  month. 


der  her  direction  into  the  department 
stores,  laundries,  box  factories  and  candy 
factories  of  Seattle,  revealed  the  fact 
that  before  the  law  went  into  effect  the 
average  term  of  employment  for  a 
majority  of  the  women  was  less  than  a 
year.  This  being  the  case,  these  girls 
could  be  taken  on  as  apprentices,  paid 
the  lower  wage  and  dismissed  at  the  end 
of  the  apprenticeship  period,  making 
little  change  in  the  condition  which  pre- 
ceded the  law. 

Mrs.  McMahon  also  stated  that  the 
law  puts  a  premium  on  child  labor. 
Juvenile  labor,  which  includes  girls  un- 
der eighteen,  has  had  a  minumum  wage 
fixed  at  $6  a  week.  For  adult  workers 


REVOLUTION  IN  SEATTLE 

Wh«l  in  Employer  ••?•  : 

An  I.  W.  W.  Statement  : 

"i'nionitm  is  a  cancer  which  is 

"/  -could  recommend  to  this  com- 

eating the  vitals  out  of  this  Ameri- 

mission that  they  say  to  all  whom 

can  people,  and  I  hate  it     .     .     . 

it  may  concern  that  a  revolution  is 

I   don't   see   the   good  of  passing 

inevitable.     We    may    delay    that 

Clayton  bills  or  any  other  kind  of 
bills.     That   won't   help   us   a   bit 
because,  gentlemen,  you  u-ill  force 
us  to  the  point  where  we  will  fight 
you.     We  will  rise  with  a  counter 

revolution  a  little,  we  may  hurry 
it  a  little,  but  we  can't  stop  it,  and 
everyone  who  is  big  enough  to  rise 
above  local  interests  and  see  the 

•lution.   .   .   .    We  have  a  right 

inevitable  should  do  all  he  can  to 

'to  do  it.     We  have  got  to  destroy 

lessen  the  birth  pangs  of  the  new 

you  if  it  comes  to  that.     That  is 

society  being  born  from  the  womb 

what  it  is  coming  to.    It  is  coming 

of  the  old. 

to  a  civil  war.  gentlemen.  an,i 
it-ill  fight.    .     .     .    I  am   ready. 
"If  there  is  any  justification  for 
the  guillotine  it  is  self-constituted 
power.    It  will  come.    Turn  your 

"And   to    the   capitalist   class   I 
would  say  'you  are  doomed.     The 
best  thing  \ou  can  do  is  to  look  for 
a  soft  place  to  fall.' 

backs  on  the  past,  don't  read  his- 

"We  would   recommend   to    the 

tory.    Read  the  vaporing*  of  the 

working  class   that   they   organize 

rotten    professors.    Read    that 

as  a   class  and  depend  for  their 

trash,  and  you  will  toon  read  —  von 
M//  soon  read  of  a  worse  revolu- 
tion than  France  —  far  worse." 

labor  laws,  not  upon  the  politician, 
but  that  they  should  organise  and 
pass  the  labor  laws  in  the  union 

J.  V.  PATTERSON, 

and  enforce  them  on  the  fob." 

President  Seattle  Dry  Dock 

JAMES  P.  THOMPSON, 

&    Construction    Co. 

/.  W.  W.  Leader. 

Testimony  before  U.  S.  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations 

An  employer  testified  that  when  a  man 
left  one  job  before  the  expiration  of  a 
month  he  could  take  with  him  a  hospital 
card  that  would  be  recognized  by  any 
other  employer  up  to  the  end  of  the 
thirty  days  for  which  it  was  issued. 
There  were  indications  that  this  practice 
is  not  universal,  however,  and  employers 
testified  that  all  in  all  the  earnings  of 
lumber-jacks  are  not  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  support  a  family. 

Professor  Theresa  S.  McMahon  of  the 
University  of  Washington  gave  interest- 
ing testimony  regarding  the  minimum 
wage  law.  Mrs.  McMahon  was  form- 
erly a  member  of  the  minumum  wage 
commission.  She  stated  that  i."  i  ocrio^ 
of  apprenticeship  is  allowed  during 
which  the  minimum  wage  may  be  sus- 
pended, the  good  effects  of  the  law  may 
be  lost.  An  investigation  conducted  uu- 


the  minumum  is  $10  in  mercantile  estab- 
lishments, $8.90  in  factories  and  ?9  in 
laundries  and  telephone  exchanges.  One 
employer  told  Mrs.  McMahon  frankly 
that  he  proposed  to  dismiss  all  his  women 
employes  over  eighteen  and  hire  girls 
below  that  age. 

Conditions  in  the  salmon  canneries 
were  a  subject  of  investigation  last  year 
by  Mrs.  McMahon  and  the  state  com- 
missioner of  labor.  She  testified  that 
violations  of  the  child  labor  law  were 
found  ,and  that  long  hours  of  labor  pre- 
vailed. When  the  eight-hour  law  for 
women  was  passed  in  Washington  the 
canneries  were  exempted. 

In  some  of  the  canneries  Chinese  labor 
is  employed  and  Mrs.  McMahon  filed 
with  the  commission  a  copy  of  a  contract 
which  is  in  use  in  some  of  the  canneries. 
It  provides,  among  other  things,  that  the 
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"party  of  the  second  part"  may  be  called 
on  at  any  time  to  work  overtime  after 
6  p.  m.  or  on  Sundays.  For  such  over- 
time he  is  to  be  paid  fifteen  cents  an 
hour.  If  he  refuses  to  work  overtime, 
however,  he  will  be  fined  twenty-five 
cents  for  each  hour  that  he  refuses  to 
work. 

The  contract  further  provides  that  the 
worker  must  be  in  bed  not  later  than  ten 
o'clock,  that  if  he  engaged  in  "gambling, 
carousing,  brawling,  shouting,"  or 
making  loud  noises  around  the  sleeping 
quarters  after  ten  o'clock  he  may  be 
fined  $5  by  the  foreman,  or  he  may  be 
discharged,  in  which  case  twenty-five 
cents  per  hour  shall  be  deducted  from 
his  pay  "from  the  time  said  contract  is 
forfeited  to  the  end  of  the  fishing  sea- 
son" ;  that  if  he  "strikes,  demands  higher 
wages  or  additional  board  or  food"  the 
contract  is  forfeited ;  that  if  he  gets  sick 
he  must  pay  twenty-five  cents  for  each 
meal  and  forfeit  twenty-five  cents  for 
each  hour  that  he  does  not  work,  and 
that  he  must  pay  $3.50  "as  part  of  the 
consideration  for  obtaining  such  employ- 
ment" and  in  payment  for  storing  any 
property  that  may  be  left  with  the  em- 
ployer, and  for  forwarding  mail.  All 
these  sums  are  easy  to  collect  for  the 
contract  provides  that  wages  are  to  be 
paid  at  the  end  of  the  season.  The  con- 
tract states  that  board  shall  be  furnish- 
ed— "the  same  as  is  usually  furnished  to 
Chinese  laborers." 

Washington's  industrial  insurance  act 
is  well  known.  It  is  compulsory  and  re- 
quires employers  in  hazardous  occupa- 
tions to  insure  their  employes  in  a  state 
fund,  from  which  compensation  is  paid 
to  injured  workers.  The  chairman  of 
the  Industrial  Insurance  Commission, 
Floyd  L.  Daggett,  testified  that  the  act 
is  working  very  satisfactorily  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

John  H.  Wallace,  a  former  commis- 
sioner and  a  hoisting  engineer  at  a  coal 
mine,  followed  Daggett  on  the  stand  and 
made  a  severe  attack  on  the  present 
method  of  administering  the  law  charg- 
ing that  injured  workmen  often  do  not 
receive  the  compensation  to  which  the 
law  entitles  them.  He  charged  the  com- 
mission with  offering  settlements  for  less 
than  the  legal  compensation  and  with 
adopting  a  system  of  report  blanks 
whereby  the  employe's  report  passes  un- 
der the  eye  of  his  employer — with  a  re- 
sulting hesitancy  about  reporting  the 
true  facts  of  an  accident. 

The  most  peculiar  fact  about  this  law 
is  that,  alone  among  compensation  laws. 
it  makes  no  provision  for  the  payment  of 
first  aid  or  medical  expenses  by  the  em- 
ployer. A  first  aid  clause  was  put  in  the 
original  bill  as  drawn  by  a  commission  of 
five  employers  and  five  employes,  but  un- 
der the  attacks  of  the  lumber  interests  it 
was  stricken  from  the  bill  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. First  aid  and  medical  attendance 
is  now  taken  care  of  in  the  $1  a  month 
fee  that  practically  all  working  men  in 


the  state  are  required  to  pay.  A  first 
aid  bill  is  now  before  the  people  through 
the  initiative  and  will  be  voted  on  this 
fall.  The  employers  associations  of  the 
state  are  opposing  it. 

It  remained  for  Henry  Pauly,  business 
agent  of  Local  22  of  the  Itinerant  Work- 
ers' Union,  or  "hoboes'  union  of 
America,"  to  give  the  most  constructive- 
ly valuable  testimony  of  the  week. 

Because  of  Washington's  seasonal  in- 
dustries, because  Seattle  is  the  gateway 
to  Alaska,  and  because  the  railroads  as- 
siduously shipped  laborers  west  last  fall, 
Seattle's  unemployment  problem  was 
serious  last  winter.  In  the  West  an  un- 
skilled casual  laborer  who  goes  from  job 
to  job,  following  the  seasons,  is  called  a 
hobo.  Seattle  was  full  of  hoboes. 

Henry  Pauly,  a  plain,  honest,  straight- 
speaking  hobo,  went  on  the  stand  to  tell 
how  the  situation  was  met.  He  had 
shipped  out  to  Montana  last  fall,  on  an 
understanding  that  the  railroads  needed 
labor.  When  he  got  there  he  found  400 
hungry  men  on  the  prairie  with  no  work 
in  sight.  Next  day  he  was  offered  a 
job  and  was  taken  down  the  line  to  a 
place  where  the  workers  were  on  a 
"grub  strike."  He  had  neither  money  nor 
food  so  he  went  to  work.  After  com- 
pleting his  job  he  had  to  go  back  to  an- 
other town  to  get  his  money,  and  here 
he  found  several  hundred  men  whom 
the  railroads  had  brought  in,  mostly  from 
the  East,  and  who  had  no  work.  Pauly 
appealed  to  the  town  council  and  through 
them  received  an  offer  of  transportation 
from  the  railroad,  but  it  was  for  trans- 
portation west,  not  east.  So  Pauly  and 
his  fellows  arrived  in  Seattle  to  swell  the 
number  of  the  unemployed. 

There  they  found  Jeff  Davis,  president 
of  the  International  Union  of  Itinerant 
Laborers,  trying  to  organize  a  local. 
Pauly  helped  and  they  made  him  busi- 
ness agent.  An  old  hospital  building 
that  happened  to  be  vacant  was  secured, 
the  rent  was  paid  by  the  Central  Labor 
Council  of  Seattle,  and  Pauly  was  put  in 
charge. 

Then  followed  something  unique  in 
American  labor  history.  Pauly  set  out 
to  make  the  unemployed  support  them- 
selves. He  determined  first  of  all  that 
a  reputation  for  sobriety  and  honesty 
and  industry  was  essential  to  a  success- 
ful outcome.  Rules  were  made  that 
every  man  must  be  in  by  10:30  p.  m. ; 
that  no  one  would  be  admitted  unless  he 
was  willing  to  work,  and  that  no  one 
would  be  admitted  who  was  under  the 
influence  of  liquor.  It  was  decided  fur- 
ther to  exclude  I.  W.  W.  men  and  agita- 
tors. They  were  barred  as  disorgan- 
izers.  Pauly  defines  as  an  agitator  one 
who  is  too  much  inclined  to  making  in- 
cendiary speeches. 

Then  they  began  to  advertise  for  work 
— any  sort  of  work  that  did  not  conflict 
with  organized  labor.  The  Hoboes' 
Union  is  bound  by  an  oath  not  to  fur- 
nish strike-breakers.  They  began  to  get 
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odd  jobs  here  and  there.  Men  who  got 
work  in  this  way  came  back  and  put  part 
of  their  money  into  a  general  fund. 

Then  Pauly  organized  men  into  squads 
to  secure  supplies.  One  squad  would 
scrub  out  bakeries  and  receive  their  pay 
in  stale  bread.  Another  sorted  "spuds" 
at  the  commission  houses  and  took  "sec- 
onds" for  pay.  Another  squad  gather- 
ed up  odd  and  ends  of  lumber  from 
building  operations  and  carried  them 
home  for  fuel.  Everything  was  carried 
on  the  back,  nothing  was  spent  for  cart- 
age. As  soon  as  possible  Pauly  made  a 
first  payment  of  $50  on  a  stump  puller 
and  sought  contracts  to  clear  land.  He 
got  some  contracts  and  the  men  who  did 
the  work  shared  the  pay  equally,  after 
paying  the  balance  on  the  stump  puller. 
All  the  while  they  had  to  fight  against 
opposition.  Someone  named  the  old 
hospital  the  "Hotel  de  Gink"  in  derision. 
Pauly  calmly  appropriated  the  name,  and 
its  use  became  universal. 

Pauly  went  to  a  business  man  for  help 
and  was  told  that  Seattle  had  no  use  for 
him  and  that  he  and  his  followers  ought 
to  be  driven  out  of  town.  He  replied 
with  dignity  and  spirit  that  he  was  a 
citizen  of  Seattle,  and  that  he  rather 
believed  he  would  stay. 

People  said  that  the  hoboes  would  not 
work  if  work  were  offered  them.  Pauly 
showed  where  twenty-five  of  his  men 
had  taken  a  clearing  contract  and  had 
worked  more  than  a  month  in  the  rainy 
season  absolutely  without  shelter. 

There  were  some  holdups  around  town 
and  some  of  the  papers  intimated  that 
perhaps  some  of  the  guests  at  the  "Hotel 
de  Gink"  could  tell  something  about  it. 
Pauly  called  in  the  police  without  warn- 
ing and  had  them  search  every  man  in 
the  place.  A  Seattle  lawyer  testified  on 
the  stand  that  "not  so  much  as  a  pen- 
knife was  found  that  didn't  belong  to 
them." 

The  men  appointed  police  officers  from 
their  own  number  to  maintain  discipline 
and  they  organized  a  "kangaroo  court," 
the  decrees  of  which  were  strictly  en- 
forced. Penalties  consisted  of  menial 
tasks,  such  as  scrubbing  floors  or  wash- 
ing windows  of  the  "hotel." 

From  February  17  until  the  industries 
approached  their  busy  season  so  that  all 
the  men  could  get  work,  the  place  was 
made  self-supporting — aside  from  the 
rent,  which  was  paid  by  the  Central 
Labor  Council.  From  December  26  to 
April  27,  73,046  meals  were  served  and 
33,952  nights  lodgings  provided  at  an 
expense  of  $1,308.85. 

The  Hotel  de  Gink  closed  in  April 
and  since  then  Pauly  and  a  small  gang 
of  men  have  been  clearing  land  on  con- 
tract, sharing  the  receipts  equally.  So 
far  they  have  taken  contracts  on  a  cash 
basis.  It  is  Pauly's  ambition  to  get 
clearing  to  do  where  small  plots  of  land 
may  be  taken  in  payment.  Then  he  will 
begin  to  settle  men  permanently  on  the 
land. 


Labor's  Internationalism  Tested  by  the 

War  of  Nations 

Graham    Taylor 


A  TINGE  of  disappointment  i> 
apparent  in  an  editorial  in  the 
London  Times  on  War  and 
Class  War  which  followed  an- 
other on  Waning  Hopes,  while 
war  was  being  declared.  The  Times 
inquired  where  the  Socialists  of  Ger- 
many, France,  Belgium  and  Britain  are, 
now  that  "the  artificial  conflict,"  which 
they  with  other  parties  and  factions  rep- 
resent, are  tested  by  "the  touch  of  a 
real  one."  For  fifty  years,  the  edito- 
rial reminds  us,  "we  have  been  told 
that  the  united  voice  of  the  'workers' 
will  forbid  war,  and  strenuous  efforts 
have  been  made  to  put  some  substance 
into  the  promise.  A  universal  strike  on 
the  advent  or  approach  of  war  has  been 
proposed  and  much  discussed  as  an  ef- 
fectual means  of  frustrating  it." 

To  this  reminder  the  Times  signifi- 
cantly adds,  "if  the  plan  had  been  ear- 
nestly entertained  by  wage-earners,  it 
most  have  exercised  a  great  and  decid- 
ing influence." 

But  to  the  contrary,  the  Socialists 
must  be  as  surprised,  as  all  other  divid- 
ed groups  are,  at  the  amazing  spectacle 
of  this  fratricidal  strife.  German  So- 
cial Democrats  in  one  army  are  fighting 
the  Socialists  of  France,  Belgium,  and 
England  in  the  army  of  the  allies.  The 
question  is  a  fair  one  which  the  Times 
raises,  "Where  is  the  class-conscious 
solidarity  of  labof?"  However,  it  is 
only  fair  to  remember  that  the  same 
question  arises  at  the  sight  of  Christians 
in  a  life  and  death  struggle  against 
Christians,  Protestants  against  Protest- 
ants. Catholics  against  Catholics,  the 
Holy  Orthodox,  against  the  Holy  Ortho- 
dox, in  the  same  irrational  struggle. 

There  are  reasons  for  doubting  as  too 
hasty  the  conclusion  of  the  Times  that 
"the  class  war  of  Socialism  and  the  in- 
ternational peace  movement  associated 
with  it,  have  evaporated  and  are  in  proc- 
ess of  collapsing  altogether."  The  on- 
set of  this  war  was  too  sudden  and  se- 
vere for  anything  to  withstand.  The 
German  Socialists  indeed  proved  to  be 
no  exception. 

The  same  night  on  which  martial  law 
was  proclaimed  throughout  Germany, 
their  79  newspapers  were  suppressed, 
their  clubs  and  unions  were  not  per- 
mitted to  have  another  meeting  and 
some  of  their  members  were  summarily 
shot  for  continuing  to  protest  against 
war.  In  France  the  foremost  Socialist, 
Janres,  was  killed  by  a  fanatical  French 
patriot  who  justified  his  murderous  deed 


In  this  early  discussion  of  one 
of  the  most  significant  experiences 
of  the  European  war.  Professor 
Taylor  gives  The  Survey  the  first 
of  his  personal  impressions  glean- 
ed from  observation  and  interviews 
in  France  and  England  during  the 
opening  fortnight  of  the  crisis. — 
ED. 


}>\  claiming  to  have  rendered  France  a 
.cc  in  removing  the  man  who,  in 
his  consistent  stand  for  international 
peace,  opposed  the  measure  for  the  three 
•  i  of  military  service.  The  assassin 
;it  his  arrest  cried,  "Jaures  was  an  ene- 
my of  the  three-year  law.  He  was  an 
enemy  of  my  country.  I  have  done  my 
duty."  Although  the  deed  was  repu- 
diated by  everyone,  most  of  all  by  the 
government,  yet,  the  assassin's  bullet 
at  least  rang  out  the  warning  to  every- 
thing and  everyone  standing  in  the 
of  this  fierce  reassertion  of  nation- 
alism. 


JEAN  jAtnuts 

Assassinated  in  Paris,  July  31,  by  a 
fanatical  French  patriot.  As  leading 
Socialist  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
and  editor  of  I'Humanile,  a  Socialist 
daily,  he  stood  for  international  peace, 
though,  like  Bebcl,  emphasizing  the 
value  to  a  people  of  its  national  char- 
acter. At  the  time  of  the  Moroccan 
crisis  he  went  to  Germany  to  urge  worlc- 
ingmen  not  to  fight  against  their  French 
brothers.  He  was  not  allowed  to  speak 
but  his  printed  address  was  widely 
circulated  by  the  German  Socialists. 


In  the  face  of  this  rising  tide  of  pas- 
sion and  the  far  more  perilous  military 
repression,  the  German  Social  Demo- 
crats held  meetings  and  made  public 
demonstrations  in  protest  against  the 
impending  war  at  Weimar,  Stuttgart, 
Strassburg  and  Berlin,  until  "a  state  of 
war"  and  martial  law  were  proclaimed. 
To  be  sure,  they  did  not  court  martyr- 
dom as  did  the  early  Christians  in  their 
stand  against  the  Caesars;  neither  did 
the  heirs  of  those  martyrs  professing  to 
follow  the  Prince  of  Peace,  in  any  of 
the  warring -nations.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Socialists  certainly  became  oppor- 
tunists, as  did  the  adherents  of  every 
other  outstanding  cause  or  sect,  party 
or  faction. 

The  French  are  led  to  war  by  a  pre- 
mier who  had  been  a  leader  in  the  So- 
cialist Party,  upon  whose  arm  the 
widow  of  the  murdered  Jaures  leaned 
as  she  followed  her  husband's  body  to 
the  grave.  Another  Socialist  leader, 
M.  Herve,  who  had  even  advised 
French  soldiers  to  desert  in  case  of  war, 
himself  applied  to  enlist  under  the 
colors.  The  Confederation  Generate 
<lu  Travail,  corresponding  to  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  issued  an  ap- 
peal to  all  trade  unionists  to  join  in  the 
defense  of  France.  All  these  apparent- 
ly self-stultifying  attitudes  and  actions 
are  extenuated  by  their  hope  that  the 
war  will  break  up  the  German  monarchy 
and  thus  be  the  first  step  toward  "the 
United  States  of  Europe." 

M.  Vandervelde,  the  scholarly  yet  pop- 
ular Socialist  leader  in  Belgium,  at  the 
violation  of  the  neutrality  of  his  coun- 
try by  the  German  invasion,  consented 
to  serve  in  the  ministry  of  the  clerical 
and  conservative  party  which  he  had 
always  opposed.  The  New  Statesman 
declares  that  "all  the  peace  parties  of 
Germany  collapsed  before  the  specter  of 
the  Russian  peril,  just  as  German  ag- 
gression (for  which  the  Russian  peril 
is  the  excuse  if  not  the  justification) 
has  frustrated  all  efforts  of  pacifist  ele- 
ments in  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
western  German  frontier." 

Even  Peter  Kropotkin,  exiled  prince 
of  Russia,  from  his  refuge  in  England 
declares  his  loyalty  to  his  people  in 
their  war,  which  has  already  brought 
from  the  autocracy  assurances  of  more 
liberty  to  Poland  and  Finland  and  to 
the  Zemstvos  throughout  the  Empire. 

There  was  a  temporary  split  in  the 
British  Parliamentary  Labor  Party 
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J.  RAMSAY  MACDONALD 

As  a  protest  against  the  war  he  re- 
signed his  chairmanship  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Labor  Party.  His  career  in 
the.  House  of  Commons  lias  not  been  that 
of  an  irreconcilable  extremist  but  that 
of  a  practical  labor  statesman.  During 
the  great  railway  strike  in  1911,  his  firm 
yet  reasonable  presentation  of  the  men's 
cause  brought  about  a  settlement  of  the 
strike. 


over  the  war  issue.  They,  with  the 
trade  unionists  and  other  more  radical 
groups,  had  written,  spoken  and  taken 
action  against  Britain's  engaging  in  the 
impending  war. 

A  great  meeting  of  protest  was  held 
in  Trafalgar  Square  the  Sunday  before 
England  declared  war  against  Ger- 
many. It  was  attended  by  many  thou- 
sands of  working  people,  some  five 
thousand  Socialists  and  trade  unionists 
marching  from  the  East  End,  carrying 
the  red  banner  of  the  National  Tran- 
sport Workers'  Federation.  There  were 
some  minor  interruptions  by  a  group 
bearing  the  union  jack,  which,  however, 
were  quickly  and  quietly  repressed  by 
the  police. 

During  the  meeting  a  Russian,  a  Ger- 
man, a  Frenchman  and  a  Swiss  em- 
braced each  other  and  stood  with  joined 
hands  while  the  crowd  cheered.  The 
resolutions  adopted  called  upon  the  cit- 
izens of  London  to  express  "their  deep- 
est detestation  of  the  international  war 
that  seems  to  be  on  the  point  of  break- 
ing out,  and  upon  the  workers  to  unite 
to  prevent  their  respective  governments 
from  engaging  in  war." 

The  British  Socialist  Party  issued  a 
manifesto  to  the  workers  of  Great 
Britain,  declaring  that  "it  is  not  a  war 
of  peoples,"  that  "the  workers  of  Ger- 
many declared  vehemently  against  war," 
that  "never  again  must  we  entrust  our 
foreign  affairs  to  secret  diplomacy," 
and  that  "only  an  agreement  between 
the  peoples  of  France,  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  will  be  solid  guarantee  of 
peace  and  a  powerful  bulwark  against 
the  encroachments  of  Russian  despo- 


JOHN    BURNS 

Labor's  only  member  of  the  British 
Cabinet,  who  resigned  owing  to  Eng- 
land's failure  to  remain  neutral.  Al- 
though famous  as  organizer  of  the 
dockers'  strikes,  and  later  as  the  fore- 
most British  labor  .leader,  his  political 
preferment  has  subjected  him  to  the 
criticism  of  the  extremists  in  the  labor 
movement.  His  resignation  created 
surprisingly  little  comment. 


tism,  a   result  which   may   easily   come 
of  the  present  war." 

After  war  had  been  declared,  how- 
ever, all  these  groups  decided  to  discon- 
tinue opposition  to  the  government's 
foreign  policy  and  concentrate  their  ef- 
fort to  assure  government  protection 
and  care  for  the  wage  workers  against 
the  rising  cost  of  living,  unemployment. 
and  destitution  from  which  they  would 


GEORGE    LANSBURY 

Consistent  opponent  of  the  war  through 
the  Daily  Herald,  which  has  attained  under 
his  editorship  a  wide  circulation  as  a  work- 
ingmen's  newspaper.  He  urged  a  strike  of 
the  workers  in  transportation  and  com- 
munication, to  prevent  their  use  for  war 
purposes.  He  resigned  from  Parliament 
recently  as  a  protest  against  the  govern- 
ment's attitude  toward  woman  suffrage. 


KEIR    HARDIE 

One  of  the  chief  speakers  at  the  labor 
protest  against  war,  held  in  Trafalgar 
Square  the  Sunday  before  England  de- 
clared war  against  Germany.  Thousands 
of  workingmen  called  upon  their  bro- 
thers in  other  countries  to  unite  to  pre- 
vent their  governments  from  engaging 
in  war.  Representatives  of  different  na- 
tionalities joined  hands  while  the  crowd 
cheered. 


otherwise  surely  suffer  as  a  consequence 
of  the  war. 

Not  agreeing  with  the  attitude  thus 
taken,  J.  Ramsay  Macdonald  resigned 
his  chairmanship  of  the  Parliamentary 
Labor  Party.  Action  was  deferred  for 
two  weeks  in  the  hope  that  the  resigna- 
tion might  be  withdrawn.  John  Burns 
also  resigned  as  head  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment board  in  the  cabinet,  when 
Lord  Morley  and  C.  T.  Trevelyan  also 
withdrew  on  account  of  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  war.  Burns'  resignation 
was  received  with  no  protest  and  sur- 
prisingly little  comment,  especially  in 
labor  circles. 

The  Daily  Herald,  which  George 
Lansbury  edits  in  the  interests  of  in- 
dustrial unionism,  continues  its  protest 
against  the  war,  although  in  somewhat 
modified  form,  since  it  actually  began. 
Just  before  the  declaration,  in  an  edi- 
torial entitled,  Down  with  the  War, 
it  alluded  to  the  much  talk  and  many 
resolutions  in  recent  years  about  the  in- 
ternational solidarity  of  labor. 

"If  the  protest  against  war  is  to  be 
made  effective,"  it  declared,  "those 
workers  who  have  in  their  power  the 
control  of  transport  and  communication 
must  refuse  to  allow  them  to  be  used  for 
an  end  which  will  cause  untold  human 
suffering.  They  must  strike  against 
war.  The  labor  leaders  must  act  at 
once.  There  is  given  to  the  worker 
the  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  at 
the  very  heart  of  the  capitalist  system. 
The  weapon  stands  ready  to  the  work- 
ers' hand.  May  they  dare  to  be  wise." 

Acting  on  this  or  similar  advice  the 
Welsh  miners  at  Cardiff  refused  unani- 
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KARL    LIUKN! 

Socialist  member  of  the  Reichstag. 
Sentenced  in  1907  to  imprisonment  for 
writing  an  anti-militarist  book-.  He 
charged  that  the  Krupps.  in  league  with 
army  officers,  fomented  war  scares  in 
order  to  sell  armament  to  the  German 
government,  and  was  active  in  recent  ef- 
fort to  force  reduction  of  army  esti- 
mates for  next  year.  Reported  execut- 
ed soon  after  war  was  declared,  but  said 
to  be  safe  in  Berlin. 


mously  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the 
British  admiralty  that  two  holidays  be 
curtailed  in  order  to  mine  coal  urgently 
needed  for  the  navy.  In  so  doing  they 
justified  themselves  thus:  "We  do  not 
consider  it  necessary  for  defensive  pur- 
poses to  ask  the  miners  to  work  on  these 
two  holidays,  and  we  decline  to  encour- 
age, or  in  any  way  countenance,  the  pol- 
icy of  active  intervention  of  this  coun- 
try in  the  present  European  conflict. 
Further,  that  as  the  International 
Miners'  Congress  has,  at  its  meetings, 
adopted  a  resolution  condemnatory  of 
war  between  the  nations  represented,  we 
think  the  present  moment  is  opportune 
for  the  miners  of  Europe  to  make  an 
endeavor  to  enforce  their  views  upon 
the  governments  implicated  in  the  con- 
flict and  the  pending  complications." 

This  action  caused  excitement  in  Par- 
liament. A  ministerial  party  member 
declared  in  the  Mouse  of  Commons:  "If 
those  men  had  acted  in  that  way  in 
Germany,  they  would  have  been  taken 
out  and  shot  forthwith.  What  was 
the  government  going  to  .do  in  a 
case  of  this  kind?  The  Socialist  Fed- 
eration was  a  body  which  had  pass- 
ed a  resolution  saying  that  all  war  was 
wrong  and  urging  its  members  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  prevent  the  gov- 
ernment from  getting  coal.  They  might 
be  right  or  wrong  in  their  standpoint, 
but  it  was  a  proposition  the  state  could 
not  admit  for  a  moment  and  the  state 
:M  take  some  action  against  those 
who  incited  the  miners  not  to  go  to 
work." 


PETER    KBOPOTK1N 

Russian    nobleman.     In    early    life    a 
Cossack   lieutenant,  he   later  joined   the 
ilcil  as  a  philo- 
sophical anarchist      From  His  refuge  in 
England  he  h.->  :   his  loyalty  to 

the  cause  of  thr   Russian  people  in  the 
present  war,  which  ly  brought 

from  the  autocracy  assurances  of  greater 
freedom  to  Poland  ami  Finland,  and  to 
:ovs  throughout  the  Empire. 


Dr.  McNamara,  speaking  for  the 
Ministry,  said:  "There  was  no  occasion 
to  give  rise  to  uncalled-for  apprehen- 
sion. A  great  many  of  the  men  did  go 
to  work  and  all  are  at  work  now." 

Subsequently,  the  Miners'  Federation 
in  South  Wales  decided  that  all  exist- 
ing questions,  including  those  relating 
to  non-unionism,  should  be  dropped,  and 
declared  that  they  were  willing  to  wdrk 
at  any  time,  day  or  night.  The  Scottish 
coal  mine  owners  informed  their  miners 
that  in  view  of  the  existing  situation, 
they  would  not  proceed  with  their  claim 
for  a  reduction  in  wages.  In  line  with 
this  subordination  of  all  differences  to 
the  national  defense,  almost  all  pending 
disputes  have  been  settled  or  dropped 
by  the  London  building  trades,  the 
marine  engineers,  electricians,  boiler- 
makers,  ship  repairers,  and  even  the 
transport  and  dockers'  unions.  Lists  of 
these  settlements  are  printed  and  edi- 
torially emphasized  in  the  London 
pap- 
Jean  Jaures,  at  the  Congress  of  the 
Socialist  Party  in  France,  the  month  be- 
fore he  died,  faced  the  demand  that  his 
party  should  support  the  general  strike, 
as  the  most  efficacious  of  all  means  of 
preventing  war.  at  the  International 
Socialist  Congress  which  was  to  have 
been  held  soon  at  Vienna.  In  a  remark- 
able oration  he  admitted  that  a  strike 
could  be  effective  only  if  genuinely 
spontaneous  and  effectively  simulta- 
neous in  all  countries ;  but  he  propheti- 
cally added  that  it  would  not  avail  where 
or  when  nationality  was  at  stake. 


EM1LE    VANOERVELDF. 

Leading  Belgian  Socialist  who,  after 
the  outbreak  of  war,  consented  to  serve 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  conservatives.  He 
has  an  international  reputation  as  a 
scholarly  lawyer  and  Parliamentary  de- 
bater. At  the  time  of  the  Congo  atro- 
cities he  made  a  personal  investigation 
on  the  ground.  He  was  active  in  the 
nation-wide  strike  for  manhood  suffrage 
in  1913. 


In  a  striking  editorial,  indicative  of 
the  change  in  its  tone  of  discussion,  the 
radical  Daily  Herald,  quoted  above,  thus 
finely  applies  William  James's  urgency  of 
a  "moral  equivalent  for  war:" 

"Cannot  we  still  have  an  army,  equip- 
ped not  for  death  but  for  life?  Cannot 
we  fight,  not  each  other,  but  our  com- 
mon foe — nature?  Cannot  we  thus  pre- 
serve in  the  inmost  fiber  of  the  people 
that  morale  we  would  not  have  stagnate? 

"It  is  not  difficult  to  find  that  moral 
equivalent.  It  lies  in  the  creation  of  a 
civic  sense.  We  must  engender  a  hatred 
of  the  errors  of  our  civilization,  a  hatred 
so  bitter  and  compelling  that  men  will 
not  endure  wrong  because  they  would 
regard  it  as  sin.  We  want  to  take  that 
pride  the  soldier  feels  in  the  possession 
of  his  gun,  that  erect  posture  of  body 
and  soul  which  can  be  seen  as  the  out- 
come of  his  training,  and  substitute  for 
it  a  pride  in  the  tools  of  labor,  be  they 
the  miner's  pick,  the  surgeon's  knife,  or 
the  weaver's  loom." 

Meanwhile,  at  the  call  of  their  home 
lands,  workers  all  over  the  world  are  lay- 
ing down  their  tools  to  go  back  to  their 
mother  countries  and  take  up  arms  to  kill 
each  other.  Surely,  for  the  time  being 
at  least,  their  "class-consciousness"  is 
superseded  by  their  national  loyalty,  and 
yet  before  this  war  is  over,  or  as  a  result 
of  it,  national  loyalty  may  be  subordinat- 
ed to  the  supremacy  of  race-conscious- 
ness. But  beyond  all  wars,  behind  the 
clouds  and  darkness,  above  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death  there  still  shines  the 
fixed  star  of  undying  hope — "the  par- 
liament of  man,  the  federation  of  the 
world." 


War  Surgery  of  Yesterday 

By  Alice  Hamilton,  M.  D. 


AS  we  iollow  the  story  of  the  war 
in  Belgium  we  are  continually 
reminded  of  the  last  great  war 
waged  over  much  of  the  same 
territory,  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of 
1  Whatever  other  contrasts  there 
may  be  between  the  two  wars,  the  great- 
-  -t  contrast  certainly  will  be  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  wounded.  If  we  can  trust 
the  newspapers,  we  have  not  left  savage 
'cruelty  behind  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury; but  we  have,  it  is  a  comfort  to 
reflect,  left  behind  that  crass  ignorance 
»f  the  nature  of  infection  and  fever 
which  made  the  military  surgeon  of  1870 
a  very  doubtful  good,  and  made  the  lot 
of  the  survivor  of  a  battle  often  much 
more  terrible  than  that  of  his  fellow 
soldier  who  was  shot  to  pieces  at  once. 
It  is  not  yet  fifty  years  back  to  1870, 
but  during  those  years  all  the  advances 
of  modern  surgery  have  been  made.  In- 
deed, the  practice  of  those  days  was  in 
many  ways  worse  than  that  of  the  cen- 
turies preceding  it.  It  was  the  era  of 
heavy,  filthy  poultices,  made  of  anything 
and  everything,  of  yeast  and  onions, 
mashed  potatoes,  bread  and  milk;  for 
erysipelas,  a  cranberry  sauce,  and  so  on. 
The  patient  was  fortunate  who  had  any- 
thing as  clean  as  flaxseed.  In  earlier, 
more  primitive  days,  physicians  had  un- 
knowingly worked  out  a  very  efficient 
antiseptic  method  of  dressing  wounds. 
The  Good  Samaritan  poured  wine  and 
oil  into  the  wounds  of  the  man  who  fell 
among  thieves,  and  for  centuries  oil  and 
brandy  or  wine  dressings  and  the  use 
of  the  cautery  were  usual.  Dressings 
were  sterilized  by  dipping  in  hot  wine  or 
liy  l>aking  till  slightly  scorched.  In  the 
N'npoleonic  campaigns,  the  great  surgeon 
I.arrey  used  hot  oil  and  brandy  and  ad- 
vocated infrequent  dressings;  but  his 
successors  in  1870  were  under  the  domi- 
nation of  new  theories  of  inflammation 
ami  scorned  such  simple  ways. 

Surgery  of  Old  Times 

In  1870  Pasteur  had  already  completed 
rnough  of  his  work  on  the  germ  origin 
»f  disease  to  inspire  Joseph  Lister,  who 
for  four  years  had  been  treating  pa- 
tients in  Edinburgh  with  antiseptic  dress- 
ing and  using  sterilized  instruments  in 
lii>  operations,  but  his  methods  were  not 

t-n  any  attention  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, where  surgeons  still  held  fast  to 
the  belief  that  suppuration,  pyaemia,  ery- 
sipelas, gangrene,  were  of  spontaneous 
origin  within  the  patient.  That  was 
Pasteur's  greatest  service  to  the  world — 
the  overthrow  of  the  theory  of  "spon- 
taneous generation"  of  disease. 

Tht-  Burgeons  of  1870  had  a  high  de- 
>kill  awl  also  had  the  aid  nf 
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anaesthetics  in  their  work;  but  so  dread- 
ful were  the  results  of  the  most  "success- 
ful" operation  that  one  of  the  most 
eminent,  Denonvilliers,  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing to  his  students :  "When  an  amputa- 
tion seems  necessary,  think  ten  times 
about  it,  for  too  often,  when  we  decide 
upon  an  operation,  we  sign  the  patient's 
death  warrant."  And  indeed,  it  is  said 
that  in  1868  the  mortality  of  amputation 
cases  in  Paris  hospitals  was  60  per  cent. 

Some  of  the  greatest  Frenchmen  in 
modern  medicine  served  in  that  war  and 
have  left  us  records  of  their  horror,  not 
over  the  direct  results  of  a  battle,  but 
over  the  terrible  complications  which*  de- 
veloped in  the  hospitals.  Landouzy  tells 
us  that  pus  seemed  to  germinate  every- 
where, "as  if  it  had  been  sown  by  the 
surgeon,"  as  in  very  truth  it  was.  Nela- 
tion,  seeing  during  the  siege  of  Paris 
the  death  of  almost  every  operative  case, 
exclaimed,  that  the  man  who  could  con- 
quer purulent  infection  would  deserve  a 
golden  statue.  The  man  who  did  that, 
very  thing,  Pasteur,  was  even  then  point- 
ing the  way  and  France  has  given  him 
in  the  institute  that  bears  his  name 
something  much  better  than  a  golden 
statue.  One  of  the  best  descriptions  of 
the  military  surgical  practice  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  is  to  be  found  in 
Pasteur's  biography. 

Suppose  we  follow  in  imagination  an 
army  surgeon  making  his  rounds  of  a 
morning  in  1870.  The  moment  he  opens 
the  door  of  the  ward  he  is  greeted  by 
the  familiar  foul,  heavy  odor,  which  he 
calls  the  odor  of  the  wounded.  There 
they  lie  before  him,  pale,  suffering, 
emaciated  faces,  or  faces  swollen  with 
erysipelas  or  dull-eyed,  flushed  and 
stupid  from  the  poison  in  the  blood.  All 
those  who  are  conscious  brace  them- 
selves for  the  agony  of  the  morning 
dressings. 

The  surgeon  goes  to  his  first  case  with 
clean  hands,  and  if  he  is  a  careful  man, 
the  instruments  he  takes  out  of  his  bag 
are  clean  from  a  soap  and  water  wash- 
ing at  the  end  of  yesterday's  work.  But 
he  puts  them  down  anywhere,  and  if  one 
falls  to  the  floor,  it  is  probably  picked  s 
up  and  used.  He  probes  and  explores 
the  sinuses  that  have  formed,  for  he 
knows  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
handle  the  wound.  For  dressing  he  puts 
a  poultice  or  at  the  best  a  pad  of  lint, 
of  that  lint  which  "was  picked  and  sent 
in  bales  to  the  front  by  devoted  women, 
but  which  nobody  ever  thought  of  steri- 
lizing and  which  lay  anywhere  in  the 
ward,  on  beds  or  floor  where  it  would 
be  handy. 

He  passes  on  to  his  next  case  without 
stopping  for  hand  washing  or  to  cleanse 


instruments.  This  may  be  a  clean  case, 
a  deep  bullet  wound  in  a  healthy  young 
man  whose  tissues  have  been  able  to 
dispose  of  the  slight  infection  carried 
in  by  the  shot.  But  when  our  kind 
surgeon  leaves  him,  it  is  no  longer  a 
clean  wound.  The  probe  which  he  used 
on  the  man  with  a  purulent  infection 
has  been  thrust  into  the  track  of  the  bul- 
let and  has  inoculated  it  as  surely  as  the 
bacteriologist  now  inoculates  a  test  tube. 
And  so  he  goes,  this  skilled  and  well 
meaning  man,  scattering  infection  in  his 
wake,  and  when  he  leaves  the  ward  he 
leaves  his  victims  to  an  increasing  rest- 
lessness and  pain  and  to  "wound  fever" 
which  almost  surely  will  have  come  on 
by  night;  but  he  has  no  feeling  of  any- 
thing but  duty  well  done.  And  when  the 
next  morning  he  removes  the  dressings 
and  finds  the  clean  wound  of  the  day 
before  now  bathed  in  pus  he  congrat- 
ulates his  patient.  This  is  "laudable 
pus,"  the  best  result  that  could  have 
been  looked  for.  We  recognize  it  now 
as  a  staphylococcal  infection,  usually 
much  the  least  dangerous  form  of  sup- 
puration, though  always  a  deplorable 
accident.  But  not  nearly  all  the  cases 
are  as  lucky  as  this.  Others  have  the 
far  more  dangerous  streptococcal  pus, 
with  perhaps  diphtheroid  or  gas-forming 
bacilli  added  and  still  others  are 
dying  of  that  terrible  filth  disease,  hos- 
pital gangrene,  so  foul  and  so  infecti- 
ous. 

Beginnings  of  Progress 

What  chance  had  the  ordinary  wound- 
ed soldier  under  treatment  like  this  ? 
Had  he  been  carried  to  the  nearest  farm- 
house, washed  clean,  laid  in  a  fresh 
room,  his  wounds  dressed  in  clean  linen, 
he  would  have  been  infinitely  better  off. 
Even  in  a  hospital  ordinary  cleanliness 
was  not  maintained.  The  air  was  al- 
ways foul  and  pestilential,  and  the  first 
dressing  often  put  on  without  even 
washing  away  dirt  and  dried  blood.  No 
wonder  that  the  surgeon  Sedillot,  writ- 
ing from  the  seat  of  war,  called  on  the 
friends  of  science  and  humanity  to  de- 
vise some  way  of  stopping  the  frightful 
mortality  among  the  wounded  in  the 
hospitals. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  war  the  teach- 
ings of  Pasteur  and  of  Lister  began  to 
receive'  attention  and  we  find  in  1871 
Alphonse  Guerin  declaring  that  the 
cause  of  purulent  infection  was  prob- 
ably to  be  found  in  the  germs  and  fer- 
ments discovered  by  Pasteur  to  exist  in 
the  air.  He  washed  the  wound  with  a 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  with  cam- 
phorated alcohol  and  covered  it  thickly 
with  cotton  wool  and  linen  bandages, 
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leaving  the  dressing  on  for  twenty  days. 
In  Paris  during  the  Commune  this  treat- 
ment was  carried  out  in  the  Hospital  of 
St.  Louis;  and  to  the  amazement  of  sur- 
geons, nineteen  out  of  thirty-four  pa- 
tients survived  operation.  Dr.  Reclus 
who  could  hardly  bring  himself  to  be- 
lieve it,  said,  "We  had  grown  to  look 
upon  purulent  infection  as  an  inevitable 
and  necessary  disease,  an  almost  divinely 
instituted  consequence  of  any  import- 
ant operation."' 

The  practice  in  our  own  civil  war  was 
just  the  same.  To  anyone  who  wishes 
to  read  a  graphic  description  of  one 
of  our  military  hospitals,  let  me  recom- 
mend Louisa  M.  Alcott's  Hospital 
.Sketches.  With  complete  unconscious- 
ness of  the  disgrace  fulness  of  the  pic- 
ture, she  describes  the  foul  sickening  air 
of  the  wards  in  the  Washington  hospital 
and  the  agonizing  scenes  over  the  daily 
dressings  which  were  done  without 
anaesthesia,  though  often  as  painful  as 
the  original  operation.  She  gives  a  naive 
picture  also  of  her  own  and  her  fellow 
nurses'  incompetence,  made  up  for  part- 
ly, it  is  true,  by  her  warm-hearted  de- 
:i  to  her  patients. 

The  era  following  1870  was  that  of 
l.istcrisni,  antiseptic  surgery.  Carbolic 
acid  was  indispensable.  Instruments 
and  dressings  were  sterilized  in  it.  the 
wound  was  washed  with  it.  the  surgeon 

'Life  of  Pasteur.  By  Rene  Vallery- 
Radot.  France.  Mr*.  R.  R.  Devonshire. 
NVw  York.  1«0« 


kept  his  hands  drenched  in  it  and  tin 
work  of  operating  and  dressing  was  all 
carried  out  under  a  carbolic  acid  spray. 
Since  then  we  have  learned  the  value 
of  Pasteur's  heat  sterilization  and  \\<. 
have  learned  to  dread  the  effect  of 
strong  antiseptics  on  the  recuperative 
powers  of  the  tissues,  which  means  that 
we  have  passed  from  antisepsis  to  asep- 
But  this  step  is  infinitesimal  com- 
pared to  that  from  septic  surgery  to 
Listerism.'  We  owe  an  enormous  debt 
to  the  disciples  of  Lister,  many  of  whom 
contracted  Bright's  disease  from  chronic 
carbolic  acid  poisoning  as  a  result  of 
continual  exposure  to  the  -.pray. 

Modern  Asepsis 

The  soldiers  wounded  in  the  battlr.- 
"f  today  will,  if  they  can  bf  reached  by 
nurses  and  doctors,  stand  an  infinitely 
better  chance  of  recovering  and  of  re- 
covering unmanned  than  did  those  of 
1870.  In  other  ways  too  they  are  prob- 
ably more  fortunate.  It  is  said  that  the 
high  speed  of  the  modern  bullet  makes 
nail,  clean  u  >nn<l  which  often  pro- 
duces surprisingly  little  injury  to  the 
tissues  it  passes  through. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  quotes  a  report  on  surgery 
•  luring  the  Balkan  war,  written  by  an 
eminent  Belgian  surgeon,  Octave  Laur- 
ie benefit  of  the  anti-vivisectionists, 
I  rannnt  help  xaying  that  this  advance 
would  have  been  delayed  for  years  if,  in- 
deed, it  were  possible  at  all  without  animal 
experimental  ii>n 


t-nt.  In  that  war  amputation  was  rarely 
necesary,  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the 
wounded  requiring  it;  and  serious  ab- 
dominal operations  were  still  rarer.  The 
mortality  from  wounds  in  the  limbs  was 
only  5  per  cent;  even  from  wounds 
in  the  trunk  it  was  but  35  to  40  per  cent ; 
from  wounds  in  the  head,  55  per  cent. 

We  have  learned  some  lessons  from 
the  great  wars  of  recent  days.  In  the 
Kusso-Japanese  war  the  importance  of 
bodily  cleanliness  was  demonstrated,  for 
the  Japanese  with  their  frequent  baths 
and  their  rule  that  clean  underwear  must 
be  donned  before  a  battle  suffered  far 
less  from  infected  wounds  than  had  ever 
been  true  in  other  wars.  The  ordinary 
bullet  is  germ  free  when  it  reaches  its 
victim  and  whatever  infection  is  carried 
in  comes  from  his  skin  or  clothing.  In 
the  Balkan  war  surgeons  found  the  value 
•  >f  non-interference.  A  wound  unprobed 
and  treated  with  iodine  and  dressed  with 
balsam  of  Peru  usually  healed  without 
trouble. 

\\Y  feel  as  if  all  the  progress  that  has 
i  made  through  the  centuries  in  the 
realization  of  the  value  of  peace  and  in 
the  understanding  of  human  relations, 
has  been  lost  when  we  look  at  this  war; 
but  it  is  some  slight  comfort  to  know 
that  the  results  of  medical  science  have 
not  been  lost  and  that  after  modern 
death-dealing  artillery  has  done  its  work, 
modern  skill  and  knowledge  will  make 
ihe  fate  of  the  poor  victims  a«  eas\ 
ihle. 


IN  A  FOUNDRY 

Hl.AXCHK.   Mc(JlM. 

GK'KA  I  muscled, with  bare  breast  of  Hercules, 
Att«  ntive  eyes,  firm  hands  that  lift  with  ease 
-•e  dippers  of  the  crimson  liquid  fire — 
Seething  and  hissing  while  the  sparks  aspire- 
Now,  as  the  cauldron's  glow  his  form  enfolds, 
He  seems  a  stalwart  god  of  flame  who  holds 
Aloft  with  vigorous  grace  some  molten  force 
To  speed  now  worlds  upon  thoir  spiral  course. 

•  >  that  as  radiant  fabled  deity 

••  elemental  fire  through  space  set  ti 
This  strong  flame-master  of  our  modern  hour 
Might  liberate  for  us  some  kindling  power 
To  quicken  and  assay  earth's  sluggish  hearts! 
Would  that  his  Toil-born  sparks  were  Love-tipped  darts! 
Would  that  as  he  in  some  deep  glow  we  stood, 
K«'ririnir  dissev'rinp  strifes  to  brotherhood! 
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Mobilizing  the  Red  Cross  Forces 

By  Raymond  W.   Pullman 


WITH  seven  nations  of  Europe, 
and  now  Japan  as  well,  involv- 
ed in  war,  societies  of  the  In- 
ternational   Red    Cross    are 
confronted   by   the   mightiest   task   ever 
facing  committees  of   succor   since  the 
beginning  of  the  movement  to  alleviate 
human  suffering  in  war.     Are  those  so- 
cieties   prepared    to    meet    the    crisis? 
What  is  the  Red  Cross  situation  abroad  ? 
It  is  too  early,  perhaps,  to  hear  from 
societies  now  in  active  service.     But  it 
is  possible  to  recall  their  growth  in  the 
several  countries,  and  to  know  the  par- 
•icular  plans  by  which  the  several  organ- 
izations co-operate  each  with  the  military 
authority  of  its  own  country. 

Only  fifty-five  years  have  passed 
since  Henri  Dunant's  band  of  volun- 
teers searched  the  field  of  Solferino 
for  dead  and  wounded.  They  buried 
the  dead  and  nursed  the  wounded 
whether  Austrian  enemy  or  Sardinian 
ally;  for  pain  and  death  made  enemies 
brothers—  "tutti  fratclli."  With  the 
•Ireadful  scenes  of  that  field  in  heart  and 
memory,  Dunant  fought  the  opposition 
of  the  many  who  believed  that  "War  is 
divine,"  and  urged  his  question,  Could 
there  not  be  in  every  country  aid  socie- 
ties that  should  provide  volunteer  nurses 
for  wounded  soldiers  regardless  of  na- 
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tionality?  He  published  the  story  of  the 
volunteers  at  Solferino,  and  his  story 
made  men  ponder. 

Four  years  later  Dunant's  plan  was  ap- 
proved by  a  conference  held  at  Geneva 
upon  invitation  of  the  S  o  c  i  e  t  e 
Genevoise  d'Utilite  Publiquc.  Fourteen 


MAJ.    ROBERT    U.    PATTERSON 

In  charge  of  hospital  units  on  American 
Red  Cross  relief  ship. 


governments  were  officially  represented. 
The  resolutions  passed  at  this  conference 
were  embodied  in  a  formal  code,  and  a 
treaty  was  signed  the  following  year, 
1864.  Out  of  compliment  to  the  society 
taking  the  initiative,  the  new  organiza- 
tion adopted  as  its  emblem  the  Swiss  flag 
with  colors  reversed- — a  Greek  cross 
red,  on  white  ground.  Its  motto  was, 
"Neutrality  and  Humanity."  For  the 
first  necessity  for  such  work  as  they 
planned  must  be  neutrality  not  only  for 
the  wounded  themselves  but  "for  field 
and  stationary  hospitals,  for  officials  em- 
ployed in  sanitary  work,  for  volunteer 
nurses,  and  inhabitants  assisting  the 
wounded." 

But  save  for  a  few  guiding  principles, 
the  code  left  each  society  free  to  deter- 
mine its  specific  work  according  to  the 
customs,  needs  and  opportunities  in  its 
own  country.  Inevitably  some  friction 
occurred  in  the  process  of  adjustment  to 
existing  military  medical  service.  But 
rivalry  and  opposition  have  given  way  to 
co-operation.  Authority  has  remained 
with  war  departments;  the  Red  Cross 
organizations  have  aided  by  activities 
that  make  a  splendid  story  of  enterprise 
and  courage. 

In  France  there  are  recognized  three 
societies  of  the  Red  Cross:  the  Societe 
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de  Secours  des  Blesses  Militaires;  the 
Union  des  Femmes  de  France;  and  the 
Association  des  Dames  Franqaiscs. 
The  last  mentioned  has  branches  in  sev- 
eral countries  for  French  residents. 
Plans  of  each  society  are  discussed  by  a 
committee  consisting  of  a  member  of  the 
army  medical  department  and  a  member 

he  individual  society.  All  three  so- 
cieties are  under  the  central  direction 

the    Marquis    de    Vogue,    formerly 

ambassador   to   Constantinople,    a    man 

over  80,  of  wide  culture  and  sensitive  to 

the  finer  needs  of  the  French  people. 

Every  six  months  a  statement  of  re- 

•ces  and  plans  for  each  district  is 
sent  to  the  government  medical  officer 
of  that  district  who  in  turn  reports  to 
the  war  office.  Activities  of  these 
societies  are  of  four  chief  varieties: 

1.  Maintaining  hospitals  in  home  terri- 
tory for  the  expansion  of  the  military 
hospital    system.    These    hospitals    are 
graded  as  "complete"  when  from  twenty 
to  one  hundred  beds  are  available  ami 
equipped  for  at  least  three  months, 
second  grade  recognizes  less  fully  equip- 
ped hospitals ;  a  third,  definite  plans  for 
such    hospitals.     The   latest    full   report 
available   (1907)   credits  to  the  Sociite 
de  Secours,  over  6,000  beds  in  hospitals 
of  the  highest  grade;  to  the  Union,  over 
4.i XX);    to    the    Association,  over  2,000. 
More  than  35,000  beds  were  at  that  date 
planned  or  partly   provided   for  by  all 
three  societies. 

2.  Maintaining  auxiliary  field  hospitals 
on  the  line  of  communication  between  a 
scene  of  action  and  the  home  base  of 
supplies.     These  relieve  the  regular  field 
hospitals,  when  because  of  severe  cases 
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Worn  by  nurses  on  the  American  Relief 
Ship. 

the  latter  cannot  follow  the  army  to  a 
new  position. 

ccuring  gifts — money  or  other- 
wise— and  forwarding  these  to  the  sol- 
diers indicated  and  distributing  them  to 
others  in  : 

4.  Maintaining   "sick  rooms."    m/irm- 
.  de  gares.  in  railway  stations  along 


the  line  of  communication.  A  depot 
waiting-room  or  an  express  office  must 
sometimes  be  transformed  at  a  moment's 
notice  into  an  operating  room  for  men 
whose  injuries  require  immediate  opera- 
tion. More  frequently  these  rooms  pro- 
vide refreshment  for  trainloads  of 
wounded  soldiers  on  their  way  home  or 
to  a  hospital,  and  treatment  or  dressing 
of  their  wounds.  These  infirmerics  de 
garfs  are  placed  not  further  apart  than 
a  six  hours'  ride.  This  special  branch 
"I  work  is  under  the  care  of  the  Societe 
tic  Secours  exclusively. 

The  revenue  of  the  French  Red  Cross 
comes  from  many  sources,  as  in  other 
countries.  Each  society  has  its  own 
fund.  Special  fetes  are  frequent.  Mem- 
berships, contributions,  and  bequests  are 
the  largest  and  surest  means  of  income. 

In  this  excellent  organization  the  weak 
point  has  been  considered  to  be  the  train- 
ing given  the  nurses.  Too  often  instruc- 
tion does  not  pass  the  mere  rudiments 
of  nursing.  .  Thousands  of  women  are 
to  take  short  courses  six  weeks  or 
three  months  in  length,  which  cannot,  of 
course,  prepare  them  for  serious  emerg- 
ency work.  A  number  of  women  study 
a  course  in  hospital  administration  which 
gives  them  the  title  of  dames  comptables. 
The  uniform  of  these  dames  comptables 
is  a  white  dress  and  blue  cap ;  that  of  the 
regular  nurse  is  white,  in  both  dress  and 
cap. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  French  Red 
Cross  activity  does  not  ordinarily  reach 
to  the  "army  zone."  This  has  been  true 
in  other  countries  also.' 

'Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Insti- 
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GROUP   OF    RED    CROSS    NURSES    IN    THE   JAPANESE    ARMY 


The  German  society  is  organized  with 
characteristic  thoroughness.  Its  especial 
strength  is  the  trainng  of  its  nurses, 
men  and  women.  On  the  thoroughness 
of  this  training  depends  the  strength  of 
its  plans  for  operation.  Its  nurses  are  in 
field  hospitals  along  the  line  of  com- 
munication, in  military  hospitals  in  the 
home  territory.  One  special  group  of 
nurses  receive  definite  training  as  assist- 
ants to  the  professional  nurses.  Sections 
of  trained  men  serve  as  Hilfs  Sanitats 
Kolonnen.  These  "columns"  are  auxi- 
liaries to  the  army  stretcher-bearers, 
conveying  the  injured  from  field  to  hos- 
pitals or  homebound  trains.  Information 
bureaus  and  medical  rooms  in  railway 
stations  are,  as  in  the  case  of  France, 
equipped  by  the  Red  Cross ;  the  military 
hospital  system  is  extended  by  Red  Cross 
hospitals,  at  home,  and  by  refuges  for 
the  convalescent  or  helpless.  Hospital 
trains  fully  equipped  can  be  rushed  to  a 
disaster  or  to  check  the  outbreak  of  an 
epidemic  in  the  army. 

Completeness  of  equipment  and  un- 
limited stores — these  seem  perhaps  tin- 
most  significant  evidence  of  the  careful 
organization  centering  in  Berlin  and 
reaching  out  through  every  section  of 
the  Empire.  The  latest  available  figures 
give  a  total  membership  of  nearly 
500,000;  196  auxiliary  hospitals;  599 
railway  medical  rooms,  and  521  con- 
valescent homes. 

Similar  lines  of  Red  Cross  work  in  all 
countries  need  not  be  described  repeat- 
edly. Space  demands  that  only  certain 
unique  features  of  the  work  be  indicated. 

In  Austro-Hungary  the  Red  Cross  or- 
paniration  has  a  direct  official  relation 
to  the  Rrirr>s-Kriegs-Ministerinnt.  or 


war  department.  Several  societies  co- 
operate in  typical  Red  Cross  work, 
though  keeping  their  distinct  titles.  The 
division  of  responsibility  assigns  to  the 
Red  Cross  the  furnishing  of  supplies, 
and  to  the  government  the  personnel  and 
direction  of  activities.  Work  is  similar 
to  that  in  Germany  though  less  exten- 
sive. The  costume  is,  in  many  cases, 
that  of  a  church  sister. 

The  smaller  societies  of  Belgium  and 
Servia  are  perhaps  facing  their  first 
great  test,  although  Servian  physicians 
and  nurses  gave  important  aid  during 
the  Balkan  wars. 

In  Russia,  the  Red  Cross  is  practically 
a  state  organization.  Part  of  the  so- 
ciety's revenue  comes  from  the  govern- 
ment, a  proportion  of  the  charge  for 
passports  being  set  aside  for  Red  Cross 
work.  Russia  claims  to  be  the  first 
nation  to  plan  for  peace  activity.  Pos- 
sibly, incomplete  organization  may  ex- 
plain the  rivalry  nevertheless  resulting 
when  in  a  war  crisis  two  groups 
of  people  attempted  the  same  task. 
The  Russo-Japanese  war  taught  an 
important  lesson  in  this  matter  of 
field  economics.  During  the  war,  Red 
Cross  hospitals  were  operated  quite  in- 
dependently of  the  government  institu- 
tions. So  it  befell  that  sometimes  a 
Red  Cross  hospital  would  be  placed  just 
across  the  road  from  a  government 
i-Mablishment.  Comparisons  resulted. 

I" 1  \\as  better,  it  was  said,  under  Red 

t  ross  direction,  and  salaries  were  high- 
er. A  soldier  who  recovered  in  the  Gov- 
ernment hospital  was  expected  to  go  at 
once  to  the  front  again;  the  Red  Cross 
usually  sent  him  home  for  thorough  re- 
cuperation. 


Such  obvious  objections  to  a  double 
system  could  not  long  remain  un- 
noticed. 

But  the  real  secret  of  such  rivalry  lay 
in  zeal  for  service.  A  Delegate-General 
of  the  Red  Cross  was  heard  to  say  dur- 
ing the  action  in  Manchuria,  that  only 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  could  he  pre- 
vail upon  his  workers  to  remain  any- 
where but  in  the  thick  of  the  fight. 
Since  the  government  permitted  their 
presence  within  the  army  zone,  all  re- 
latively safe  positions  along  the  line  of 
communication  lost  interest !  No  dang- 
er was  too  keen,  no  risk  too  great  for 
these  Red  Cross  nurses. 

The  training  of  their  nurses  is  per- 
haps the  strongest  point  in  the  Russian 
Red  Cross.  It  is  most  thorough  and 
trains  nurses  for  all  civil  and  military 
hospitals.  These  nurses — many  of  them 
women  of  high  social  position — are  call- 
ed "Sisters,"  although  wearing  a  modi- 
fication of  hospital  uniform  rather  than 
an  ecclesiastical  dress. 

The  Japanese  society  is  a  descendant 
of  the  Hakuaisha,  or  Society  of  Uni- 
versal Love,  through  which  the  native 
humanity  of  the  Japanese  had  long 
found  expression.  But  these  eager  ob- 
servers of  other  civilizations  noted  the 
better  organization  of  the  Red  Cross 
societies,  their  more  scientific  training 
of  nurses  and  more  efficient  work  on 
field  and  in  hospital.  So  in  1875  Japan 
applied  for  admission  to  the  Geneva 
Convention.  The  Hakuaisha  had  at  this 
time  thirty-eight  members;  at  the  time 
of  the  war  with  Russia,  the  Japanese 
Red  Cross  had  more  than  a  million  mem- 
bers. Its  hospital  at  Tokio  is  in  peace  a 
training  center  for  nurses  and  a  charit- 
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aiile  institution  accommodating  over 
patients.     It  becomes  in  time  of  war  a 
military  reserve  hospital. 

Membership  in  the  society  is  honor- 
special,  or  regular.    Deeds  of  valor 
are  recognized  in  a  spirit  of  fine  senti- 
ment— not  only   is  a  medal  given,   but 
"mention  is  made  to  the  Emperor." 

During  the  war  with  China,  1894, 
women  Red  Cross  nurses  first  worked  in 
military  reserve  hospitals  and  by  their 
quiet  skill,  overcame  all  opposition.  Two 
well-equipped  hospital  boats  proved  their 
worth  during  the  Boxer  trouble.  The 
society  has  the  usual  bases  of  hospital 
supplies,  railway  medical  rooms,  trained 
nurses,  men  and  women,  for  war  emerg- 
ency: and  a  bureau  of  information 
about  prisoners. 

The  present  war  will  afford  opportun- 
ity to  test  the  efficiency  of  Red  Cross 
dogs.  In  several  countries,  Germany, 
France,  Belgium  among  others,  dogs 
have  been  trained  for  police  service  and 
more  lately  for  special  Red  Cross  duty 
on  fields  where  soldiers  falling  in  long 
grass  or  into  ravines,  would  easily  re- 
main undiscovered  by  human  searchers. 
The  dog  best  fitted  for  this  purpose  has 
proved  to  be  a  cross  between  collie  and 
bloodhound.  Around  the  body  is  wound 
a  long  web  band  with  certain  medical 
supplies  in  its  folds — stimulant  and  first 
aid  material,  so  that  the  soldier  may  do 
something  for  his  own  relief  while  the 
harking  of  the  dog  attracts  the  attention 
of  the  Red  Cross  corps. 

Nothing  can  be  said  in  this  brief 
sketch  about  the  Belgian  "Little  Sis- 
ters." about  Italy's  La  Croce  Rossa. 
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Spain's  Rudanos  Cms.  or  the  many 
British  societies  that  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Florence  Nightingale.  Enough 
of  the  Red  Cross  story  has  perhaps  been 
told  to  show  that  the  hordes  of  soldiers 
facing  the  fire  of  their  enemies'  guns 
may  have  this  consoling  assurance: 
their  injuries  will  be  more  skilfully  treat- 
ed, they  themselves  more  carefully 
nursed,  than  has  been  possible  before 
in  any  country's  warfare.  Significant 
too  is  the  fraternity  of  such  work. 
Whether  the  title  of  a  society  can  be 
read  without  a  dictionary  or  not,  the  Red 
Cross  emblem  tells  at  once  its  message 
of  brotherhood  beyond  the  bounds  of 
nationality. 

A  fundamental  part  of  the  code  of 
Red  Cross  work  is  the  exchange  of 
services  between  countries  without  viola- 
tion of  neutrality.  The  American  Red 
Cross  has  already  received  calls  for 
help.  France  cabled  for  10,000  stretch- 
ers, more  than  were  immediately  avail- 
able in  this  country.  Absorbent  cotton, 
rubber  gloves,  iodine  and  other  first  aid 
supplies  have  also  been  called  for.  A 
hospital  ship  will  shortly  start  for 
Europe  equipped  with  doctors,  nurses 
and  supplies.  This  ship  is  probably  the 
first  to  be  sent  nut  under  such  condi- 
tions. The  most  nearly  similar  case  was 
the  "field  hospital,"  completely  equipped, 
which  the  German  Red  Cross  gave  in 
1904  to  Russia.  The  American  ship  is 
painted  white  with  a  red  stripe  from 
prow  to  stern.  Sailing  under  the  Red 
Cross  flag,  it  is  protected  by  the  treaties 
of  Geneva  and  The  Hague  and  can  enter 
any  h,irl>or  t'>  discharge  its  beneficent 
•  Itltv. 


I  he  necessity  is  imperative  that  the 
American  public  realize  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  these  Red  Cross  treaties  of 
neutrality.  After  the  recent  disaster  in 
Salem,  $600,000  was  within  a  few  days 
received  for  relief  work.  Within  two  or 
three  weeks  after  the  Ohio  flood,  nearly 
$2,000,000  was  given  for  the  relief  of 
the  sufferers.  For  this  was  at  our  very 
floors;  full  and  graphic  reports  reach- 
ed us  through  the  newspapers.  Yet 
these  disasters  represent  but  a  small 
part  of  the  real  suffering  caused  by  the 
present  war  in  Europe.  We  have  not 
full  details  of  this  suffering;  we  have  no 
adequate  conception  of  the  state  of  ac- 
tual want  and  misery.  When  a  battle 
wages  for  days  men  lie  on  the  field 
wounded,  suffering  thirst  and  fever,  for 
hours  before  they  can  receive  aid,  un- 
therc  is  an  armistice  while  the  dead 
;iinl  wounded  are  cared  for. 

The  American  Red  Cross  asks  for 
prompt  and  generous  co-operation 
through  money  gifts.  It  lays  emphasis 
on  the  value  of  small  contributions. 
A  gallon  of  iodine  costs  $10.  A  little 
Red  Cross  bottle  of  iodine  can  be  had 
for  15  cents.  Treatment  of  15  cents 
worth  of  iodine  may  help  a  man  to  live, 
— a  15  cent  contribution  may  turn  the 
balance  between  death  and  life. 

This  story  has  dwelt  on  only  the  war 
activity  of  the  Red  Cross.  Its  work  at 
home  in  times  of  fire  and  flood  and  tor- 
nado, needs  but  an  allusion  to  be  grate- 
fully recalled.  When  shall  the  nations 
beat  their  swords  if  not  into  plowshares, 
at  least  into  surgical  instruments  for  the 
relief  work  that  is  still  needed  even  in 
:];\\-  nf  peace? 
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The  Parker  School  in  the  Open  Air  at  San  Diego,  California 

By  W.  Tttnpleton  Johnson,  Architect  of  the  School 
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TWENTY  years  ago,  Col.  Francis 
W.  Parker  was  a  pioneer  in  mod- 
ernizing the  education  of  chil- 
dren. His  work  in  connection 
with  the  schools  of  Cook  County,  111., 
was  thought  revolutionary  at  that  time. 
But  with  the  passing  of  years  his  meth- 
ods have  been  pronounced  constructive 
and  sound. 

Three  of  the  fundamental  principles 
which  governed  the  work  of  Colonel 
Parker  were: 

"The  needs  of  society  determine  the 
work  of  the  school; 

"The  supreme  need  of  society  is  good 
citizenship; 

"The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  pre- 
sent conditions  for  growth  into  ideal 
citizenship." 

The  Francis  W.  Parker  School  of 
San  Diego,  modeled  after  the  widely 
known  school  of  the  same  name  in  Chi- 
cago, was  established  in  December, 
1912,  to  carry  forward  and  amplify  Col- 
onel Parker's  ideas.  But  another  pur- 
pose was  sought  also — that  of  adapting 
the  architecture  to  the  educational  aims. 
The  editor  of  the  American  School 
Board  Journal  has  said  of  the  school : 

"We  have  given  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  school  archi- 
tecture during  the  past  twelve  years, 
and  I  confess  that  your  adaptation  of 
the  open-air  idea  is  not  only  a  novel 
departure  but  the  establishment  of  some 
principles  which  must  become  universal- 
ly accepted  if  the  open  air  school  is  to 
succeed." 

For  the  first  few  months  there  were 
only  kindergarten  and  primary  classes, 
but  the  school  has  grown  so  fast  that 
it  now  includes  all  the  grammar  grades, 
and  will  have  a  high  school  department 
in  the  fall.  It  is  financed  by  people  in- 
terested in  progressive  educational 
methods;  and  the  building,  equipment, 
and  the  courses  of  study  are  planned  to 
give  each  student  the  very  best  possible 
chance  to  develop  physically,  morally 
and  mentally. 
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If  a  child  is  in  perfect  physical  con- 
dition his  mental  and  moral  possibilities 
are  correspondingly  advanced.  With 
this  in  view  the  building  is  designed  to 
have  the  air  as  fresh  in  the  classrooms 
as  it  is  out  of  doors,  and  a  great  deal 
of  the  actual  school  work  is  done  in  the 
open  air.  Careful  measurements  are 
taken  at  intervals,  of  each  child,  but 
the  school  is  not  yet  old  enough  to  make 
these  measurements  of  any  statistical 
value.  However,  results  of  this  health- 
ful environment  are  shown  by  the  fact 
that  while  in  the  public  schools  of  San 
Diego  there  have  been  during  the  winter 
the  usual  number  of  cases  of  children's 
diseases  (measles,  mumps,  etc.),  there 
has  not  been  a  single  contagious  disease 
among  about  sixty  children  at  the  Parker 
School. 

The  purpose  of  the  school,  in  a  broad 
sense,  is  to  break  through  the  iron  bound 
curriculum  of  our  school  system  and 
evolve  a  type  of  education  related  to 
the  problems  of  daily  life;  an  educatien 
which  teaches  pupils  to  think  and  to 
solve  problems  by  their  own  initiative 


rather  than  by  accepting  blindly  the 
statements  of  teachers  or  textbooks.  To 
"help"  and  to  do  real  things  are  natural 
tendencies  among  children,  and  the  plan 
of  the  school  is  to  capitalize  and  develop 
these  self-active  impulses  as  a  basis  for 
school  work. 

Our  schools  have  too  often  been  look- 
ed upon  by  students  as  prisons  where 
the  best  hours  of  every  day  are  spent. 
If  a  course  of  study  is  arranged  which 
makes  learning  so  attractive  that  the  pu- 
pils want  to  stay  after  school  hours,  it 
must  be  working  in  the  right  direction. 

To  illustrate — A  twelve-year-old  boy 
came  to  the  Parker  School.  He  had  been 
pronounced  incorrigible  at  the  public 
school  and  his  parents  were  at  their 
wits'  end.  His  teacher  had  kept  him  in 
after  school  day  after  day.  She  said  it 
was  doing  him  no  good  and  only  wasting 
her  time;  however,  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  follow  the  usual  custom.  At  the 
end  of  his  first  day's  work  in  the  new 
environment,  the  boy  went  home  and  said 
"Mother,  they  don't  have  any  rules  [to 
break]  at  that  school."  The  next  week 
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he  said,  "Mother,  it's  an  awfully  long  .  in  during  his  school  career  he  would,  to 

time  from  Friday  till  Monday.     I  wish  say  the  least,  have  received  a  poor  edu- 

I  could  go  to  school  on  Saturday."  cation ;  but  in  a  small  group  with  tcach- 

If  this  boy  had  continued  to  be  kept  ers  who  can  understand  him  and  direct 
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his  enthusiasm,  he  is  doing  splendid  work 
and  making  his  parents  very  happy. 

In  planning  the  curriculum  one  of  the 
main  ideas  has  been  to  suppress  as  far 
as  possible  the  abstract,  and  to  do  real 
problems  with  real  equipment.  The 
training  of  the  hand  and  eye  goes  for- 
ward with  that  of  the  brain  and  the  in- 
terest aroused  is  far  greater  than  it 
would  be  in  a  purely  textbook  course  of 
study. 

For  example,  an  arithmetic  class  is 
engaged  in  figuring  the  lumber  neces- 
sary for  an  additional  out-door  room 
which  will  be  built  by  the  children  them- 
selves. A  class  in  environmental  his- 
tory has  made  excursions  to  the  site  of 
the  first  Presidio  in  southern  California 
and  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  Franciscan 
Mission,  and  has  since  then  acted  in  the 
open  air  a  little  play  consisting  of  inci- 
dents in  the  life  of  Fra  Junipero  Serra 
who  founded  the  mission.  A  printing- 
press  has  been  installed  for  publishing  a 
school  paper.  One  of  the  classes  has  as- 
sumed the  cost  of  the  press  as  a  class 
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debt  and  will  operate  the  paper  as  a  busi- 
ness enterprise  to'  pay  off  gradually  the 
indebtedness. 

Every  week  one  class  does  something 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  rest  of  the 
school  and  it  is  astonishing  how  fast  the 
children  gain  self-possession  and  lose  all 
shyness  and  diffidence.  Each  group  of 
children  has  made  a  garden  of  both  veg- 
etables and  flowers.  Biology  is  to  be 
imbibed  by  raising  pigeons,  rabbits,  etc., 
and  "Investigation  Lane"  is  a  portion 
of  the  playground  where  any  group  of 
children  may  make  anything  from  a  sand 
model  to  a  play  house,  provided  that 
the  work  started  is  carried  through  till 
finished. 

In  its  site  the  school  is  peculiarly  for- 
tunate. Physical  geography  is  at  its 
very  door.  The  school  is  built  on  the 
edge  of  a  beautiful  canyon  overlooking 
the  San  Diego  river  valley.  To  the  east 
rise  range  after  range  of  mountains. 
Far  off  to  the  north  beyond  miles  of  flat 
mesa  are  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the 


San  Bernardino  rarijpe.  To  the  west  is 
Mission  Bay,  and  separated  from  it  only 
by  a  narrow  strip  of  beach,  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 


San  Diego  is  becoming  known  as  the 
city  with  the  shortest  thermometer  in 
the  world.  The  climate  is  remarkably 
temperate  in  both  winter  and  summer, 
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the  sun  shines  over  three  hundred  days 
in  the  year  and  the  winds  are  so  gentle 
that  conditions  are  almost  ideal  for  the 
establishing  of  open-air  schools. 

The  Francis  W.  Parker  School  is  de- 
signed to  make  the  most  of  these  climatic 
conditions,  but  a  similar  scheme  could 
be  used  in  any  city  which  has  not  a  really 
severe  climate  by  simply  having  the 
students  dress  warmly — warm  clothing 
costs  less  than  doctors'  bills. 

In  planning  the  school  the  architec 
worked  toward  three  fundamental  ant 
desirable  ends: 

To  make  the  air  in  the  classrooms  as 
fresh  and  pure  as  the  outer  air; 

To  construct  a  practical  and  efficient 
building  at  low  cost ; 

To  achieve  artistic  effect  by  good  pro- 
portions and  pleasing  color  rather  than 
by  the  use  of  lavish  and  expensive  orna- 
ment. 

As  the  school  grows  the  building  is 
being  erected  on  the  multiple  unit  plan, 
and  when  entirely  completed  it  will  form 
a  hollow  square  with  an  open  court  about 
a  hundred  feet  square  in  the  center,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  a  covered  portico. 
All  the  class  rooms  open  on  this  portico, 
and  their  inner  walls  are  arranged  with 
folding,  sliding  doors,  by  means  of 
which  the  rooms  may  be  thrown  com- 
pletely open  on  the  portico.  Both  the 
folding  doors  and  the  wide  French  um- 
dows  which  glaze  the  outer  walls  have 
transoms  above  them,  so  no  matter  what 
the  weather  conditions,  one  whole  side 
of  the  rooms  can  be  entirely  open. 

A  great  deal  of  money  has  been  waste- 
fully  spent  in  ornate  and  costly  school 
buildings  which  are  intended  to  be  mon- 
uments to  their  architects  and  to  make 
a  striking  impression  on  visitors.  The 
initial  cost  of  these  elaborate  buildings 
is  very  high  and  with  the  rapid  progress 
in  American  methods  of  education, 
school  plants  soon  become  antiquated.  It 
would  seem  much  wiser  to  spend  at  least 
part  of  the  money  which  goes  for  mere 
show,  in  relieving  the  overcrowding 
prevalent  in  so  many  schools,  and  in  pay- 
ing adequate  salaries  to  obtain  efficient 
teachers. 

In  building  the  Parker  School  no 
money  has  been  spent  on  lavish  decora- 
tion. Although  the  materials  employed 
have  been  the  best  of  their  kinds,  ex- 
pensive materials  have  not  been  used. 
The  school  is  one  story  high,  and  as 
the  fire  hazard,  as  far  as  it  affects  the 
safety  of  the  pupils  is  entirely  negli- 
gible, the  building  is  of  frame  construc- 
tion covered  with  stucco.  The  flat  roof 
is  asphalt  and  gravel  and  the  parapet 
walls  are  crowned  with  red  Mission  tiles. 
Instead  of  using  concrete  columns  and 
a  tile  roof  for  the  portico,  which  would 
have  been  attractive  and  commensurate- 
ly  expensive,  wooden  posts  are  used 
with  a  composition  roof  painted  to  match 
the  tiles  on  the  parapets. 

It  seemed  foolish  in  an  open-air  clim- 
ate to  use  a  closed  corridor  as  a  means 
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of  communication  between  classrooms. 
A  portico,  besides  being  a  decorative 
feature,  saved  the  expense  of  one  addi- 
tional wall.  It  seemed  equally  foolish 
to  spend  money  on  an  elaborate  heating 
and  ventilating  plant.  None  has  been 
provided.  The  classrooms  have  small 
wood  stoves  which  are  used  on  wet  days 
but  hardly  ever  for  any  other  reason,  as 
the  pupils  arc  dressed  for  out  of  doors. 

All  the  wood  work  in  the  classrooms 
is  stained  dark  brown,  the  walls  being 
painted  a  warm  tan  which  makes  a  good 
background  for  pictures.  The  patrons 
of  the  school  believe  in  the  subconscious 
influence  of  art,  and  the  bareness  and 
stiffness  of  the  old  time  schools  is  avoid- 
ed by  hanging  artistic  prints  and  photo- 
graphs and  by  using  movable  chairs  and 
tables  instead  of  desks. 

The  kindergarten  is  designed  as  a  min- 
iature home.  The  large  sunny  class 
room  is  made  as  home-like  as  possible 
with  an  open  fire-place  tiled  with  low 
reliefs  of  deer  and  rabbits,  birds  and 
dogs. 

Next  comes  the  kitchen  where  read- 
ing, writing  and  arithmetic  are  the  by- 
products of  the  pupils'  interest  in  learn- 
ing to  cook.  Many  of  the  necessaries 
for  the  school  lunches  are  grown  in  the 
children's  garden.  When  the  vegetables 
are  harvested  they  are  weighed  on  the 
kitchen  scales;  the  blackboard  comes  into 
use  for  writing  down  recipes  and  for 
figuring  the  costs  of  th'e  few  supplies 
which  must  be  bought  from  the  grocer. 
Beyond  the  ku.hen  is  a  tiny  bedroom 
all  light  blue  and  white,  where  tired  tots 
may  rest  or  lessons  be  given  in  dusting 
or  making  beds.  The  white  curtains 
have  blue  birds  flying  along  their  edges, 
stencilled  by  the  children,  and  the  blue 
and  gray  rag  rug  is  the  work  of  many 
little  weavers. 

In  the  kindergarten  one  may  see  a 
group  of  children  making  aprons  in 
order  to  keep  clean  in  the  kitchen.  At 
one  of  the  manual  training  tables  on 
the  wide  covered  porch,  a  boy  is  meas- 
uring and  putting  together  a  miniature 
chair.  A  little  girl  is  mending  a  broken 
toy  for  the  Christmas  present  of  some 
child  less  fortunate  than  she.  All  are 
doing  real  things, — things  there  is  a 
reason  for  doing,  and  are  taking  the 
keenest  pleasure  in  their  work.  With- 
out knowing  it  they  are  learning  self- 
reliance  and  logical  thinking,  thoughtful- 
ness  and  consideration  for  others. 

Among  the  older  children  the  methods 
employed  in  the  kindergarten  are  simply 
carried  forward  and  amplified.  The 
classes  are  small,  so  that  much  indi- 
vidual attention  is  given;  and  as  the 
grading  is  entirely  flexible,  pupils  show- 
ing a  particular  aptitude  may  progress 
rapidly. 
There  is  no  rigid  enforcement  of  si- 
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lence  in  the  classrooms ;  the  interest 
is  such  that  usually  any  talking  is  about 
the  subject  in  hand.  It  was  thought 
that  having  the  rooms  open  on  the  por- 
tico where  there  is  more  or  less  passing, 
would  perhaps  be  a  distraction,  but  -ex- 
perience has  proved  this  a  groundless 
apprehension. 

The  spirit  of  the  school  at  Christmas 
is  a  revelation  to  the  visitor.  It  is  not 
"What  am  I  going  to  get?"  but  "How 
much  pleasure  can  I  give?"  The  chil- 
dren bring  fruit  and  vegetables  to  school, 
apples  are  polished,  celery  and  potatoes 
scrubbed,  each  child  contributing  real 
labor  in  making  attractive  the  baskets 
that  are  filled  to  be  sent  where  there 
is  real  need.  Broken  and  discarded 
toys  are  repaired  and  painted  to  go 
where  they  will  bring  happiness.  Under 
the  Christmas  tree  are  presents;  things 
the  children  'themselves  have  made.  A 
boy  drags  a  cart  across  the  room  to  a 
little  brother  too  small  to  go  to  school. 
A  little  girl  darts  to  her  mother  with  a 


wicker  scrap-basket  neatly  finished.  It 
does  one  good  to  see  the  transparent  joy 
on  a  boy's  face  as  he  hands  his  father 
a  leather  purse  he  has  made  all  himself. 
It  is  the  true  spirit  of  Christmas. 

In  his  address  at  the  opening  of  the 
new  school  building,  President  Hardy  of 
the  San  D'iego  State  Normal  School, 
said  that  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School 
will  be  to  the  public  schools  of  San 
Diego  what  Stanford  University  has 
been  to  the  University  of  California.  If 
the  school  can  be  an  inspiration  for  the 
public  schools  it  will  go  far  toward 
achieving  its  mission. 

After  graduating  from  college,  one  of 
the  students  of  the  Francis  W.  Parker 
School  of  Chicago,  became  an  instructor 
in  a  large  eastern  preparatory  school. 
After  a  time  he  wrote  to  his  family — 
"The school  prepares  for  col- 
lege but  the  Parker  School  prepares  for 
life." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  in  our  minds 
which  is  the  more  important. 


"BEAUTY  FOR  ASHES" 

By  Albion  Fellows  Bacon 


CHAP.  XI.      CONCLUSION 

A  glance  backward  over  the  While  Road  that  led 
out  from  home,  and  forward  to  the  hill-top  and  the 
vition  of  a  New  World. 


BATTLE   SONG 

There  are  *rc«l  things  lo  do  while  the  careless  ones  sleep. 
There  are  heifhti  lo  be  won.  there  are  ramparts  lo  keep: 

And  the  call  that  we  heed  i>  not  Fortune  or  Power. 

But  the  need  of  a  hero.— the  cry  of  the  Hour. 
We  hare  dreamed  of  a  time  when  the  world  should  be  bright 
With  the  dawning  of  Peace  and  the  triumph  of  Right. 

But  our  slumber  is  shaken:  the  dreamer  must  waken: 

He  must  rouse  him  to  battle,  and  gird  him  to  fight. 

A.F.  H. 
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ND  what  are  you  going  to 
next?  Suffrage?"  asked  a 
friend. 

housing    reform; 

housing  till  I  die.     I  have  only  made  a 
good  beginning,"  was  my  answer. 

There  is  so  much  to  be  done !  Con- 
templating the  vastness  of  the  field,  and 
the  smallness  of  the  force  that  is  at 
work,  I  am  reminded  of  the  legendary 
"seven  maids  with  seven  mops"  attack- 
ing the  ocean  to  "try  to  sweep  it  clear." 
Almost  as  hopeless  seems  our  task.  In 
our  state  alone  how  many  mops  are 
needed !  And  beyond  our  borders — dis- 
maying thought !  If,  in  all  the  cities, 
every  house  that  is  past  repairing  could 
be  pulled  down  or  burned  up,  how  great 
would  be  the  crash,  how  heaven-high 
the  conflagration !  It  would  be  a  veri- 
table crack  of  doom  and  glare  of  Judg- 
ment. 

But  this  is  only  a  plca«ant  little  pic- 
ture, to  cheer  housing  reformers  while 
we  wait;  for,  "at  this  poor  'lying  rate," 
as  the  old  hymn  says,  our  couii:'\  is  not 
to  be  cleaned  with  a  crash. 

In  my  own  state,  and  particular!)  in 
my  own  city,  I  can  hear  the  actual  soui.  I 
of  rotting  timbers  falling.  Our  strong 
city  administration  is  carrying  on  the 
work  of  housing  reform  most  vigorous- 
ly, and  by  means  of  our  state  law  and 
various  ordinances,  is  either  making 
over  or  tearing  down  everything  bad  in 
the  way  of  buildings. 

"This  city  must  be  cleaned  up,"  Mayor 
Bosse's  edict  has  gone  forth,  and  all  de- 
partments are  entering  into  the  work. 

"I  couldn't  sleep  for  several  nights, 
after  my  first  round  of  our  tenements, 
thinking  of  the  little  children  I  had 
seen  in  some  of  those  dreadful  places," 
said  Edward  Kerth,  our  building  in- 
spector. Needless  to  say,  he  will  do 
thorough  work.  And  now  our  organi- 
zations of  business  men  have  just  passed 
strong  resolutions  pledging  their  support 
to  the  movement,  and  have  created  a 
joint  housing  committee.  Their  plan  in- 
cludes the  building  of  good  houses  for 
working  men,  as  well  as  the  wiping  out 
of  our  slums. 

a    most    helpful    sign    that    our 


architects  are  taking  hold  with  right 
good  will,  and  that  their  state  associa- 
tion is  pledged  to  housing  reform.  Not 
only  will  this  make  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  much  easier,  but  the  value  of 
their  interest  and  their  recognition  of 
their  responsibility  for  the  public  wel- 
fare can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It 
•  them  that  we  may  look  for  the  de- 
velopment of  better,  more  durable,  more 
convenient  and  More  comfortable 
houses,  that  shall  be  within  the  reach  of 
the  hitherto  neglected  classes.  It  is  to 
them  that  we  must  look,  in  the  absence 
of  civic  experts,  for  the  redemption  of 
our  cities  from  their  unnecessary  ugli- 
ness. 

The  Law  at  Work 

In  my  own  city  I  have  seen  not  only  the 
action  but  the  reaction  of  housing  re- 
'.  Many  people  labor  under  a  delu- 
sion that  I  am  an  official  with  a  salary. 

"I  thought  you  ought  to  know  about 
the  family  back  of  me,"  comes  buzzing 
over  t.^e  telephone,  every  few  days,  with 
a  description  of  one  more  case  of  over- 
crowding ,?r  unsanitation. 

"I  am  glad  you  are  interested."  I  say, 
.ind  right  glad  I  am,  "and  the  Building 
Inspector  will  appreciate  your  help. 
Won't  you  call  him  up,  please — No. 
462?" 

Fewer  plaints  come  to  me  now  from 
angry  landlords  and  weeping  women,  as 
the  tenement  law  is  better  understood. 
But  even  the  tenants  who  suffer  most 
grumble  occasionally  when  we  try  to  pull 
them  out  of  an  old  house  before  it  falls 
over  them,  especially  when  they  are  mis- 
led by  shrewd  landlords  about  the  law. 
I  have  a  soiled  and  misspelt  letter,  in  a 
pencil  scrawl,  whose  message  shows  the 
sharpness  of  another  wit  than  that 
which  directed  the  hand.  It  appeals  to 
me  to  stop  the  demolition  of  a  notorious 
old  tenement,  whose  ribs  were  bare  of 
boards  and  whose  condition  beggars  de- 
scription. "We  thought  you  were  our 
friend,"  the  letter  says.  "We  don't 
know  where  to  go.  and,  if  you  can't  stop 
the  workmen,  will  you  shelter  us  your- 
self?" 

The   inspector   assured   me   that   they 


found  better  places — indeed  none  could 
be  worse.  One  of  the  families,  I  found, 
was  Lucindy's!  Her  husband  had  died, 
and  she  was  trying  to  keep  her  little 
ones  together.  We  were  glad  to  see  her 
rescued  once  more,  and  installed  in  a 
better  neighborhood. 

Above  and  beyond  the  tenement  law 
and  its  enforcement,  a  wonderful  result 
has  come  from  the  educational  cam- 
paign of  the  last  six  years,  in  the  awak- 
ening of  public  sentiment.  Where  the 
law  compels  one  decent  building,  senti- 
ment builds  or  repairs  a  score,  and  what- 
ever is  done  by  sentiment  always  goes 
far  ahead  of  the  demands  of  the  law. 
More  than  cutting  windows  in  some 
hundreds  of  old  houses,  or  than  saving 
the  yard  spaces  behind  as  many  new 
ones,  is  it  to  cut  windows  into  the  minds 
of  the  people  and  to  give  them  broader 
standards. 

Sonic  sins  that  used  to  he  committed 
in  ignorance  in  Indiana  will  never  be 
repeated.  Builders  are  voluntarily  mak- 
ing better  plans;  many,  through  an 
;i\\akcned  sense  of  propriety;  others  in 
anticipation  of  future  restrictions. 

One  of  the  most  significant  results 
has  been  the  building  of  an  entire  min- 
ing village  upon  nearly  model  plans, 
giving  the  miners  sanitation,  conven- 
iences and  many  comforts,  providing 
spring  water,  and  giving  each  house  its 
garden — things  hitherto  unheard  of. 

"UY  used  to  build  a  miner's  shack 
for  $100,"  said  the  owner.  "These  cost 
over  $1,000,  but  they  pay  a  good  per- 
cent." 

All  this  sounds  so  smooth  and  so 
pleasant  that  it  might  lead  the  reader 
to  believe  that  no  law  is  needed.  Alas, 
those  who  make  it  necessary  will  not 
listen  to  the  appeal  of  sentiment,  which 
has  a  strong  voice  but  no  "teeth."  Only 
the  law,  which  has  a  bite  as  well  as  a 
bark,  can  make  them  hear. 

"You  will  go  on,  and  carry  your  work 
into  other  states,  won't  you?"  I  am 
asked.  And  a  magazine  answers  for  me, 
"She  will  never  rest  until  every  state  has 
a  law  as  good  as  her  own." 

"A  weary  lot  is  thine,"  methought, 
reading  that  comment.  Happily,  the 
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\.iiii.-nal  Housing  Association,  to  which 
I  In-long,  goes  far  afield  and  is  organized 
1. 1  answer  the  appeals  for  help  and  ex- 
[H-rt  udvice  that  are  coming  in  from  all 
sides.  Still,  there  grows  a  pile  of  letters 
upon  my  desk  asking  for  lectures,  for 
help  in  starting  housing  campaigns,  and 
what  not,  and  it  isn't  in  the  heart  of  a 
housing  reformer  to  refuse. 

The  Appeal  of  the  Slums 

l!ut  whether  it  be  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce, a  civic  association  or  a  woman's 
federation  that  gives  the  invitation,  I 
hear  always,  above  it,  the  faint,  far-off 
call  of  little  voices,  and  see  the  beckon- 
ing of  little  shadowy  hands.  And  so  it 
happens  that  I  see  more  and  more  of 
the  misery  of  our  cities. 

"If  you  could  stay  over  another  day 
we  would  show  you  the  beauties  of  our 
city,"  almost  everyone  says  when,  after 
a  tour  of  the  slums,  and  divers  meetings 
and  conferences,  I  am  being  borne  to  the 
train.  Once  in  awhile  I  do  visit  the 
_;"(>d  residence  sections  and  parks  and 
I  always  get  a  glimpse  of  them,  coming 
and  going  from  the  slums.  We  dash 
across  the  business  streets,  lunch  in  a 
great  fine  building  and  I  see  the  state 
house,  when  there  is  one.  It  is  always 
a  matter  of  interest  to  me,  as  well  as 
curiosity.  I  like  to  figure  out  how  long 
it  would  take  to  get  from  the  senate 
chamber  to  the  house  of  representatives. 
Some  of  them  are  too  far  apart,  but 
I  like  those  that  have  no  place  for 
the  audience,  except  the  gallery,  and 
those  that  are  well  ventilated.  As 
:<>  ihe  marble  stairs,  and  all  that,  the 
shortest  way  up  takes  me! 

It  isn't  missing  the  beauty  spots  of  a 
city  that  I  mind.  If  I  am  imported  for 
the  purpose  of  issuing  jeremaids  and 
making  miserable  as  many  people  as 
possible,  I  must  be  glad  if  I  succeed, 
and  be  content  to  leave  the  "pleasures 
and  palaces"  to  other  guests,  who  come 
on  gayer  missions.  The  part  I  do  mind, 
though,  is  having  to  be  remembered,  like 
i  wasp,  for  its  sting.  But  there  are 
always  happenings  that  warm  my  heart 
— and  new  friends. 

One  of  the  greatest  encouragements 
in  this  journeying,  has  been  meeting 
others  interested  in  the  same  work,  who 
have  been  through  similar  struggles 
and.  often,  are  further  along  the  road 
and  know  how  everything  will  work  out. 

I  can  never  forget  our  first  National 
Housing  Conference.  I  felt  as  a  two- 
eyed  person  might  who  had  lived  in 
the  Land  of  One-Eyed  people,  for  a 
long  time,  and  then  came  back  to  the 
Two-Eyed  country.  It  was  a  relief  to 
lie  with  a  whole  association  of  people 
who  saw  as  I  did,  without  having  to 
<-\|il;iin,  argue  or  apologize.  In  fact, 
ry  one  of  them  would  have  dared  to 
r»k  for  more  than  we  had  in  our  tene- 
ment law.  They  thought  we  hadn't  ask- 
r<l  half  enough  for  Indiana.  It  was 
encouraging. 


I  remember  one  lovely  luncheon,  dur- 
ing the  conference,  at  which  we  dis- 
cussed ashes,  garbage,  alleys,  and  such 
things,  for  several  hours,  continuing  the 
discussion  at  an  after-meeting  until  din- 
ner time,  and  then  carrying  it  on  till 
midnight.  And  still  earnest  groups 
gathered  in  the  corridors,  and  lingered 
on  the  steps.  Every  kind  of  civic  ex- 
pert was  there,  and  it  was  a  joy  to  find 
out  just  how  to  do  the  things  that  one 
was  puzzling  over  alone. 

Along  the  White  Road 

It  is  far,  indeed,  that  the  White  Road 
has  led  me — through  the  village,  to  the 
city,  across  the  state,  and  out  into  other 
states.  And  it  has  been  uphill  all  the 
way.  But  with  every  turn  of  the  road 
there  is  a  broader  view.  There  are  sur- 
prises, too,  at  every  turn, — such  beauti- 
ful surprises,  and  so  many  of  them,  that 
I  have  come  to  expect  something  unex- 
pected around  every  corner.  Some  of 
them  are  good  times.  Some  are  un- 
looked-for help.  The  best  and  the  most 
wonderful  of  them  are  the  friendships. 
And  I  was  looking  only  for  thorns  and 
flinty  places — and  brickbats,  I  remem- 
ber! 

True,  there  is  weary  climbing  and 
hard  fighting  still  in  store;  but  there 
are  the  little  resting-places,  where  one 
can  stop  and  take  a  full  breath,  and  look 
out  over  the  view. 

It  is  a  glorious  thing  to  be  standing 
at  the  gap  of  Opportunity,  to  be  in  the 
sweep  of  great  movements,  in  the  cur- 
rent of  all  good  purposes,  in  the  com- 
pany of  lofty  souls.  It  is  great  to  feel 
that  one  is  living,  even  now  and  here, 
the  eternal  life,  and  to  rest  in  the  poise 
of  a  perfect  trust  in  the  divine  will. 
Only  so  can  one  wait  with  patience  and 
serenity  for  the  issues  of  life.  Only  so 
can  one  bear  to  look  down  into  the 
shadow,  and  hear  the  wail  of  the  help- 
less and  suffering,  and  feel  their  bur- 
den as  one's  own. 

The  Gain  of  the  Years 

Looking  back  over  these  years,  and 
the  struggle  to  which  they  have  been 
devoted,  I  am  thankful  that  they  have 
given  me  more,  and  not  less,  faith  in 
both  God  and  man.  I  am  glad  that  I 
can  see  the  most  hopeful  phase  of  the 
forces  that  hindered.  I  am  grateful  for 
all  the  forces  that  helped — the  person- 
alities, rather;  for  every  force  was  rep- 
resented by  some  strong  man  or  woman, 
and  it  is  they  whom  I  remember. 

Of  all  the  forces  arrayed  against 
housing  reform,  selfishness,  ignorance 
and  indifference  were  those  that  hinder- 
ed most.  I  really,  believe  that  ignorance 
is  the  prime  cause,  for  most  of  those 
who  are  indifferent  would  arouse  to  ac- 
tion, if  they  could  know.  And  a  ma- 
jority of  those  who  fought  us,  through 
selfish  interest,  would  cease  to  oppose, 
I  believe,  if  they  could  see  how  much 
misery  their  selfishness  costs.  But  they 


will  never  know  fully,  unless  we  could 
put  into  the  penalties  of  our  tenement 
law  that  the  owners  of  slum  property 
should  be  incarcerated  for  a  term  in 
their  own  tenements. 

I  remember  how,  in  my  first  cam- 
paign, I  tried  to  excuse  the  landlords  be- 
cause housing  reform  was  a  new 
thought,  and  they  perhaps  did  not  know 
better.  But  now,  for  six  years,  housing 
reform  has  been  taught  from  one  end 
of  the  state  to  the  other.  It  has  been 
preached  by  pulpit  and  press.  Chambers 
of  commerce  have  endorsed  it,  boards 
of  health  have  insisted  upon  it.  Chari- 
ties organizations  have  begged  for  it, 
women's  clubs  have  demanded  it.  Pic- 
tures have  been  published  and  thrown 
upon  screens,  describing  the  dangers 
and  horrors  of  slums;  and  if  people  do 
not  yet  know  that  "it  is  no  better  to  kill 
a  man  with  a  house  than  it  is  to  kill 
him  in  the  street  with  an  ax."  it  is 
time  they  did. 

Strange  Slum-Owners 

Still,  we  have  been  amazed,  even  this 
year,  to  find  who  are  the  men  and 
women  who  own  the  most  of  the  worst 
houses.  Wealthy,  many  of  them,  for 
slums  are  paying  property;  respected, 
because  the  community  does  not  know 
the  source  of  their  revenue;  prominent 
in  society,  but  their  friends  live  in  the 
best  part  of  town,  and  never  pass  by 
their  property.  They  are  church  mem- 
bers, some  of  them,  and  even  build 
churches  or  help  build  them  with  their 
revenues. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
persons  know  the  value  of  sanitation, 
also  of  light,  air  and  space,  ?or  they 
live  on  choice  corners,  or  other  good 
sites,  and  their  homes  have  every  sani- 
tary device. 

I  know  one  town  where  two  men  own 
practically  all  the  wretched  dwellings 
of  the  poor.  "One  of  them  buys  up 
old  box  cars,  and  makes  them  over  into 
shanties,"  we  were  told.  This  man  is 
disliked  and  not  even  respected.  The 
town  realizes  that  his  deeds  are  an 
abomination,  a  wrong  to  the  poor  and  a 
menace  to  the  community,  but  they  do 
not  realize  it  keenly  enough.  Not  one 
citizen  has  thought  to  lift  a  finger  to 
interfere  with  him. 

In  other  cities  one  is  surprised  to 
find  the  easy-going  forebearance  of  the 
large  body  of  high-class  real  estate  men 
towards  the  few  sharks  who  own  slum 
property,  even  though  their  own  prop- 
erty is  injured  in  that  vicinity,  the  fire 
hazard  increased,  and  the  slum  owner 
has  a  large  and  undue  advantage  over 
them,  in  many  ways. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  the  forces 
that  hindered  housing  reform  to  those 
that  helped.  I  wish  I  might  have  a 
chapter  on  "The  Men  Who  Helped," 
and  express  the  gratitude  that  is  due 
to  every  man  who  has  unselfishly  done 
his  part  towards  this  much  of  bringing 
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in  the  Kingdom,  whether  he  be  poli- 
tician or  preacher. 

Those  three  campaigns  in  the  Legis- 
lature were  a  wonderful  experience,  and 
if  I  have  come  out  of  them  with  a  deep- 
er faith  in  humanity,  it  is  a  high  tribute 
to  the  men  of  Indiana. 

In  those  three  campaigns,  standing, 
as  I  have,  on  the  outside  of  parties  and 
politics,  I  have  seen  some  things  that 
strangely  puzzled  me,  but,  as  no  one 
has  given  me  a  more  satisfactory  inter- 
pretation than  my  own,  I  shall  hold  to 
my  own  conclusions  until  wise  men 
agree.  When  I  first  went  into  public 
life  I  made  up  my  mind  to  make  the 
most  and  the  best  of  conditions  as  they 
existed,  of  men  as  I  met  them,  and  of 
politics  as  the  majority  allow  them  to 
be.  In  fact,  one  cannot  do  otherwise; 
for  obviously,  one  cannot  work  with 
conditions  as  they  are  not.  Yet  I  have 
seen  many  earnest  but  ineffective  people 
fail  to  secure  by  legislation  the  splendid 
ends  they  had  worked  zealously  to 
achieve,  because  they  insisted  on  the 
impossible,  and  would  have  none  but 
their  own  methods.  It  is  just  as  if  we 
should  take  our  corn  to  a  miller,  and 
demand  that  he  should  reset  his  burrs 
and  change  his  whole  method  of  milling. 
If  there  be  only  one  mill,  we  must  take 
oar  grist  thither  or  leave  it  unground. 

An  Impartial  View 

Having  no  hand  in  the  management 
of  political  affairs,  I  may  leave  to  the 
various  parties  the  care  of  reaping  the 
thorns  in  each  other's  fields.  It  has 
been  my  pleasant  task  to  gather  only 
the  grapes,  and  I  am  fain  to  accept  the 
divine  guarantee  that  they  were  grown 
upon  grape-vines.  It  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  I  have  encountered  far  more  figs 
than  thistles,  and  fewer  thistles  than 
what  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  cacti  that.  I 
firmly  believe,  could  be  Burbankized  for 
human  good.  Would  they  might  be,  and 
that  we  might  include  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  vital  resources,  those  great  pow- 
ers for  good  that  are  so  wasted  by  con- 
stant warring  in  the  struggle  for  su- 
premacy. 

"Don't  you  believe  for  one  minute 
that  those  politicians  would  have  work- 
ed for  a  tenement  law  if  they  hadn't 
thought  it  was  a  good  thing  for  their 
party."  a  friend  said. 

"Why.  of  course,"  I  told  her,  "I 
wouldn't  have  gone  to  three  legis- 
latures and  asked  for  anything  that  sen- 
sible business  men  wouldn't  think  was 
a  good  thing.  One's  faith  in  men 
doesn't  depend  on  their  doing  foolish 
things  because  we  ask  them  to.  And, 
of  course,  no  good  politician  will  ever 
'turn  down'  the  Homes  of  Indiana.  But 
nobody  could  ever  make  me  believe  that 
that  was  all  there  was  of  it." 

And  then  I  tried  to  tell  her  of  the 
splendid  hearty  way  they  had  given  their 
service,  and  of  the  noble  qualities  that 
had  so  often  shown  themselves. 


In  order  that  this  story  shall  not  fail 
of  its  purpose,  let  me  say,  first,  that 
it  has  been  my  intention  to  show  that 
if  any  one  so  timid,  and  so  physically 
unfortified  for  hard  marching  and  fight- 
ing, could  stand  the  strain  and  meet 
with  some  success,  surely  no  one  else 
should  fear  to  try. 

What  is  Service? 

It  has  been  far  from  my  thought  to 
hold  up  public  work  as  the  most  valu- 
able service.  Rather,  I  have  tried  to 
make  it  plain  that  no  one  but  a  genuine 
Daruma,  who  is  weighted  so  as  not  to  he 
"upsetable",  should  go  into  the  range  of 
cannon-balls.  In  the  words  with  which 
Mrs.  BIythe  comforted  Mary  Ware, 
whose  sole  idea  of  public  service  was 
the  former's  kind  of  torch-bearing: 

"  A  torch  is  a  torch,  no  m;yter  where 
you  put  it;  and  sometimes  the  lights 
streaming  from  cheerful  home  windows 
make  better  guides  for  the  benighted 
traveler  than  the  street-lamp,  whose  sole 
purpose  is  to  give  itself  to  the  public." 
•  strongly  have  I  desired  to  show 
how  much  can  be  done  by  women's  or- 
ganizations, by  simply' demanding  right 
legislation;  and  to  show  their  equally 
important  part  of  helping  to  enforce 
legislation,  after  they  get  it.  I  should 
like  to  show  the  very  valuable  work  that 
has  been  done  by  clubs  in  raising  funds 
to  employ  civic  experts,  but  the  sugges- 
tion must  suffice. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said,  however, 
of  the  service  into  which  even  the  most 
modest  and  timid  may  enter  by  join- 
ing in  the  work  of  federated  clubs,  or 
civic  organizations,  to  carry  on  the 
great  educational  campaigns  for  mould- 
ing public  sentiment  that  must  precede 
and  follow  every  legislative  success. 
This  assertion  is  made  by  the  majority 
of  speakers  on  reform  platforms.  What 
is  not  said,  however,  or  is  touched  too 
little  and  too  lightly,  is  that  the  funda- 
mental necessity  of  all  this  work  is  the 
securing  of  data,  the  knowing  of  actual 
conditions  that  call  for  reform. 

"Know  your  City" 

"Go  and  see  for  yourself,"  is  my  part- 
ing plea  to  every  audience,  no  matter 
of  whom  composed.  "Know  your  city," 
is  a  motto  that  I  wish  might  be  sounded 
daily  by  a  megaphone,  in  the  ears  of 
every  one  who  presumes  to  have  any 
part  in  the  control  of  chambers  of  com- 
merce, civic  associations,  school  boards, 
social  service  circles,  churches,  women's 
clubs,  etc.  They  should  be  made  to  see 
that  if  they  are  to  give  intelligent  ser- 
vice, they  must  know  their  city  as  the 
politician  knows  it.  as  the  police  know 
it,  as  the  drain-man  and  the  man  who 
reads  gas  meters  know  it — because  the 
outside  and  the  pretty  places  we  already 
know  well. 

They  should  know  their  city,  who  try 
to  manage  its  affairs,  as  a  merchant 
knows  his  business,  in  all  its  details;  as 
a  doctor  knows  his  patient,  in  all  his 


weaknesses.  They  should  know  it  by 
means  of  surveys  and  sanitary  maps  that 
X-ray  every  defect,  and  by  civic  insti- 
tutes that  exhibit  its  greatnesses  and 
meannesses,  its  overlapping  or  under- 
manning  of  departments,  its  schools, 
factories,  trade,  traffic,  institutions — all 
its  "works,"  from  the  city  hall  to  the 
saloon,  from  the  choice  residence  dis- 
trict to  the  slum  quarter. 

How  else  shall  we  understand  the 
causes  that  are  piling  up  social  wreck- 
age, faster  than  our  schools  can  educate 
or  our  churches  evangelize?  How  else 
can  we  ever  know  with  certainty  the 
city's  resources  of  wealth,  which  pours 
in,  in  large  streams  and  runs  out  in 
many  leaks?  How  else  shall  we  be  able 
to  help  our  city's  morals,  of  which  one- 
half  are  in  darkness?  How  else  reckon 
with  the  city's  political  forces,  of  which 
the  stronger  part,  the  root,  is  under- 
ground, like  the  horse-radish?  And 
how  shall  we  control  public  health, 
safety  and  welfare,  unless  we  can  keep 
our  finger  on  the  pulse  of  private  health 
and  safety  and  welfare. 

Home — the  Beginnimg 
And  so  we  come  back  to  the  home, 
where  this  story  started.  All  roads 
lead  back  to  it.  The  squad  that  goes  out 
to  hunt  up  the  evils  that  prey  upon  us. 
whether  they  follow  the  lead  of  the 
charity  worker,  the  district  nurse,  the 
mission  worker,  the  health  official,  the 
probation  officer,  the  detective,  or  the 
anti-tuberculosis  specialist,  will  take  a 
circuit  and  all  round  up  and  meet  to- 
gether in  the  place  where  the  housing 
reformer  has  gone  straight  to  the  core 
of  all  the  trouble — the  homes  that  so- 
ciety forgets,  neglects,  abandons. 

I  have  not  told  anything  'about  the 
trails  of  the  civic  improvers  or  city 
beautifiers  converging  with  those  who 
track  the  fly,  the  germ  and  the  imp,  be- 
cause in  so  many  cities  they  go  on  a 
careful  detour,  and  avoid  these  places. 
And  yet  these  hideous,  offending  bad 
residence  districts,  where  visitors  are 
never  taken  and  nobody  likes  to  go,  cry 
most  loudly  for  help,  with  all  their 
ugly  mouths  and  discordant  voices, 
smiting  the  passerby  in  ear  and  eye  and 
nose.  What  assault  they  must  make 
upon  those  who  live  amidst  them ! 

Yet  these  need  beautifying,  more 
than  any  other  parts  of  the  town.  I 
have  often  wondered  why  so  many  civic 
clubs  begin  and  end  their  beautifying 
with  lawns,  gardens  and  parks,  instead 
of  houses.  The  reason  must  be  that 
it  is  easier.  Or  else,  it  is  "a  mis- 
conception of  what  a  city  is,  and  what 
it  is  for;  a  failure  to  recognize  that  a 
city  is  mostly  made  up  of  homes,  out- 
numbering all  other  buildings;  that  the 
streets  are  there  to  lead  to  the  hoin<  s 
and  the  stores  are  there  to  supply  the 
homes;  that  for  the  homes  all  mills 
grind  or  weave,  all  wheels  turn,  all  traf- 
fic exists,  and  all  the  business  nf  the 
city  K°M  on. 
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A    PROMISING    FIELD    FOR    A    SANITARY    SURVEY 


TWO-STORY   "DWELLINGS" 


Some  glimpses  of  the  slums 
of  Indiana  that  helped  to  win  a 
law  for  the  Homes  of  Indiana. 


THESE  HOUSES  REST  ON  DUMP  HEAPS 


SIX    SHACKS    IN    JOCKEY    ALLEY,    $3.00    A    MONTH    EACH 


A   SOUTH   WATER   STREET  REAR 


SANITATION   IS  REPORTED  "BAD" 


A   DREADFUL   CONGLOMERATE  OF   KITCHEN,   BEDROOM,    STOREHOUSE   AND    WOODSHED 


WHERE  EACH   f OTT  \r,T    IMS    ITS   CARDW.N 


APARTMENTS  ii.\   A   PRIVATE  ROADWAY 


The  Liverpool  Housing  Committee  aimed  to  "let  the  poor  shire  the  idea  of  an 
Entlithman't  home.'  In  the  He\in£«m  Street  Area,  where  formerly  were  900 
•lum  courts,  streets  are  oow  laid  out  30  feet  wide.  Cottage*  and  Halt,  tS  irum 
two  lo  five  room*,  rent  for  from  2  °  to  4/  a  week. 


K-HCHIM    KITTAGES 


PI.AYC«OUND.      MINKINC   FOUNTAIN    AT   ENTRANCE 


F.Al  II     HAS    FIRE-PLACE   AND    HOT    WATER 


HEDGES   OF  BOX   AXD  PHIVTr  ENCLOSE  Tt*Y   |J»WNS 


•AY   WINDOWS   AND  PANELING  GIVE  VARIETY  TO  THIS  BLOCK   OF  APARTMENTS 
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People  forget  that  though  the  parks 
are  there  to  supply  the  lack  or  to  aug- 
ment the  delights  of  the  homes,  they  can 
never  take  the  place  of  space  or  beauty 
about  the  homes;  that,  when  the  mills 
are  empty  and  still,  and  the  streets 
deserted  and  dark,  when  the  parks  and 
gardens  have  only  a  solitary  sentinel, 
the  human  life  that  quickened  them  in 
the  day  time  has  all  withdrawn  into  the 
homes.  Thither  at  night  the  toiler 
conies;  thence  at  dawn  the  toiler  fares; 
but  his  treasure  remains  there,  the  little 
ones,  the  mothers,  the  old  people  who 
must  stay.  And  where  these  are,  is  the 
Heart  of  the  City. 

Not  Houses  but  Homes 

In  our  state  we  have  settled  upon  a 
simple  translation  of  the  term  "housing 
reform"  into  "the  betterment  of  the 
homes."  This  takes  away  the  cold,  for- 
bidding aspect  of  the  subject,  and  in- 
sures a  larger  audience  when  we  lecture. 
The  public  smelled  fresh  mortar  and 
new  pine  whenever  the  other  term  was 
mentioned,  and  had  in  mind  an  arraign- 
ment of  carpenters  and  masons.  But 
the  real  meaning  of  "housing  reform" 
conies  out  when  we  put  in  the  "home." 
The  house  lives,  lights  twinkle  in  the 
windows,  smoke  comes  out  of  its  chim- 
neys, and  the  public  can  smell  supper 
and  hear  the  children  at  play.  But  we 
have  made  them  smell  the  yards,  too, 
and  hear  the  children  cry. 

"The  Homes  of  Indiana,"  has  proven 
a  magic  watchword  for  housing  reform 
in  our  state.  Already  two  other  states 
have  caught  up  the  battle  cry,  and  we 
hear  "The  Homes  of  Kentucky,"  and 
"The  Homes  of  New  Jersey."  Would 
that  the  cry  might  ring  on  till  we  hear 
"The  Homes  of  the  Nation." 

Mow,  we  have  many  prescriptions  for 
housing  reform,  from  many  schools  of 
medicine.  Belonging  to  the  allopathic 
school,  I  must  hold  to  legislation  as  the 
best  cure,  though  I  am  ready  to  welcome 
most  heartily  everything  that  can  show 
by  results  that  it  will  help  our  sick  cities. 
Not  all  civic  doctors  will  consult,  how- 
ever, and  housing  legislation  is  attacked 
by  others  than  "skin  builders"  and  slum 
landlords. 

The  comedy  of  the  situation  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  half  who  attack  hous- 
ing laws  complain  that  they  do  not  go 
far  enough;  the  other  half  charge  that 
they  go  too  far.  If  we  could  pit  the  two 
parties  against  each  other,  it  would  save 
our  breath. 

To  the  first  we  must  give  the  answer 
of  Solon,  when  asked  if  he  had  provided 
the  best  of  laws  for  the  Athenians: 
"The  best  they  were  capable  of  receiv- 
ing." 

To  the  others,  who  complain  of  the 
law's  exactions,  we  can  best  answer  by 
pointing  to  our  better  class  of  real  estate 
men,  who  take  an  honest  pride  in  doing 
the  right  and  proper  thing,  and  who  give 
so  much  more  to  their  tenants  than  anv 


housing  law  demands  (for  much  less 
percentage  of  returns  than  slum  owners 
receive),  that  they  feel  insulted  when 
asked  if  they  give  water  and  sewer  con- 
nections, and  repairs. 

As  education  advances,  housing  laws 
will  be  extended,  but  their  extension  will 
be  mainly  to  other  classes  of  buildings, 
and  to  higher  standards  of  decency  and 
safety.  And  yet  I  could  die  happy  were 
it  possible  to  leave,  by  means  of  housing 
laws,  no  more  than  the  Irishman's  leg- 
acy: "I  bequeath  to  every  man  the  free 
air  of  heaven." 

Simple  wish !  Preposterous  suppo- 
sition ! 

Could  our  forefathers  ever  have  be- 
lieved, when  first  they  trod  the  lonely 
shores  of  this  country,  and  looked  out 
over  its  vast  unpeopled  wastes,  that  we 
should  be  fighting  today  for  the  very 
air  we  breathe?  No  more  than  that  we 
should  cease  to  have  the  breath  of 
Freedom.  Nor  do  we  dream  how  much 
harder  the  fight  will  be  in  the  day 
when  monstrous  cities  shall  cover  our 
plains,  the  cities  where,  we  are  told,  the 
greater  part  of  our  population  is  to 
live. 

For  at  present,  our  cities  have  been 
growing  much  faster  than  they  have 
been  improving.  We  are  speeding  on 
to  greatness,  while  we  are  crawling  out 
of  barbarism — that  barbarism  that  sub- 
mits to  filth  and  lack  of  sanitation  and 
preventible  vice  and  disease. 

A  Fight  for  Free  Air 

Anyone,  with  an  untrained  eye,  can 
look  about  and  name  the  elementary 
problems  of  sanitation  that  we  have 
failed  to  solve,  or  at  least  to  handle.  It 
needs  no  civic  expert  to  do  that,  but  it 
would  need  a  prophet  to  tell  us  when 
we  shall  achieve  them. 

Light  and  ventilation — when  the  space 
that  insures  them  is  held  dearer  than 
life,  and  when  even .  our  little  towns 
have  dark  rooms? 

Cleanliness — how  many  really  clean 
cities  have  we?  If  they  have  clean 
streets,  how  about  their  alleys?  If  they 
have  water  and  sewer  mains,  how  many 
lots  have  access  to  them?  Garbage  and 
ashes  and  trash — the  worry  of  the 
wealthy,  the  terror  of  the  poor — how 
many  cities  deal  adequately  with  them 
today?  In  most  cities,  every  kind  of 
waste  is  stored  at  the  back  door,  for  a 
day,  a  week  or  a  lifetime. 

And  until  these  simple  essentials  are 
mastered,  how  can  we  hope  for  the 
higher  things?  Perhaps,  even  now,  in 
their  cradles  are  the  legislators  who 
shall  enact  the  Jaws  that  shall  bring 
some  of  these  fundamental  reforms.  It 
is  best  to  begin  on  these  future  legis- 
lators in  their  cradles,  and  then  follow 
them  up  in  the  kindergarten,  school  and 
college.  It  saves  the  frantic  letter  sent 
just  before  election. 

Some  day  we  shall  appreciate  safety 
and  sanitation  enough  to  pay  for  them; 


and  all  the  experts, — and  we  have  many 
of  note — cannot  give  these  things  to  us 
before  that  time.  Some  time  we  shall 
appreciate  space  in  our  cities,  as  we 
appreciate  all  desirable  things  when  they 
begin  to  disappear.  Later,  Beauty  will 
be  called  in  and  set  in  the  place  of 
honor,  among  "practical"  people ;  no 
more  crowded  out,  no  more  apologized 
for,  no  more  even  kept  for  "solitary 
festival."  I  am  glad  that  those  years 
are  past  in  which  I  dared  not  publish  a 
verse,  and  spent  my  time  in  hunting  up 
dollar-and-cents  arguments — and  there 
are  many — to  show  that  bad  housing 
is  bad  business,  and  that  slums  do  not 
pay.  And  this  was  because  of  having 
to  fight  men  who  assumed  that  it  was 
not  "practical"  to  give  decency  and  san- 
itation to  everyone. 

Allies  in  the  Fight 

It  is  only  necessary,  now,  to  refer 
skeptics  to  the  more  than  forty  com- 
mercial organizations  that  have  taken  up 
housing  reform  by  housing  laws.  It  is 
enough  to  point  to  the  practical  men 
who  have  actually  built  model  houses  to 
rent  that  are  durable  and  well  built, 
comfortable,  homelike,  private,  that  have 
veritable  cupboards  and  sinks,  and  real 
bath  tubs.  They  are  on  pleasant  streets, 
with  a  good  view,  have  trees,  grass  and 
flowers,  rent  for  less  than  some  of  our 
most  miserable  and  squalid  slums,  and 
pay  a  fair  profit. 

Leaving  the  skeptics  gazing  at  this 
pleasant  sight,  it  is  a  relief  to  slip  away 
to  a  quiet  place  where  the  vista  opens 
upon  a  view  that  rests  my  soul — a  view 
of  things  whose  practical  nature  no  one 
will  ask  me,  at  least,  to  defend — planned 
towns  !  garden  cities  ! 

Ever  above  the  quivering  heat  of  noon 
in  the  desert  they  have  hung  like  a  dim, 
fair  mirage.  Does  any  one  ever  look 
upon  them  more  wistfully  than  a  hous- 
ing reformer?  We  draw  near  to  them, 
as  the  children  of  the  tenements  come 
and  press  their  faces  against  the  tall 
palings  of  the  forbidden  garden,  stand- 
ing without  in  the  dust,  peering  in  at 
the  ranks  of  lilies,  the  winding  walks, 
and  the  fountain-splashed  bowers.  And 
we  have  a  place  inside,  too,  for  even  as 
in  the  Garden  of  Buddha  there  had  to 
be  a  constant  removal  of  blight  and  de- 
cay ;  and  the  jealous  guard  upon  de- 
structive forces,  the  constant  weeding 
and  pruning — this  need,  there  will  al- 
ways be  in  all  places  where  men  live. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  might  have,  be- 
fore this,  the  simple  initial  enactment 
permitting  town-planning  in  our  state. 
It  must  come  soon,  or  we  shall  pay  dear- 
ly for  the  lack  of  it.  Where  we  can 
get  people  to  listen,  let  us  plead  for 
generous  space  allowances,  especially  in 
our  new  city  enlargements.  The  sani- 
tarian and  the  artist  and  the  unham- 
pered architect,  all  will  agree  to  this. 

Even  the  "crazy-quilt"  city  can  give 
much  in  the  wav  of  beauty  to  dignify 
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the  characters  of  its  people,  that  will 
M  them  from  their  windows — if  they 
have  windows.  It  can  give  improved 
streets  and  alleys,  parks  and  gar- 
upon  which  even  the  mean 
dwelling  may  lift  its  eyes  and  take 
cheer.  As  far  as  monuments,  fountains. 
or  public  buildings  may  be  in  sight,  in 
i  or  sky-line,  nobility  may  b« 
'Drought  into  the  daily  lives  of  the  peo- 
ple. To  those  who  have  outlook,  may 
all  view  be  given.  But  to  those  who 
are  set  back,  overtopped  and  shut  in,  the 
character  of  the  premises  becomes  all 
important  and  leaves  the  problem  be- 

•  n  the  tenant,  the  landlord  and  the 

:>ors. 

Poverty,  in  Tale  and  Truth 

\\"e    will    find   ourselves   coming   out 

•  •what     behind      those      enchanting 
v-book  descriptions  of  poverty,  that 

deal  with  "poor-but-honest"  and  "patch- 
ed-but-clean"  people.  The  "scoured 
deal  table,"  the  "shining  tins,"  the  "ger- 
anium in  the  window,"  the  "prints  on 
the  wall,"  always  sound  so  delectable. 

children,  we  could  never  quite  decide 
whether  we  would  rather  be  fabulously 

'thy,  and  sit  on  diamond  chairs,  or 
be  poor  after  this  wise;  but  we  strong- 
Iv  inclined  to  the  latter.  I  know  that 
settlement  workers,  often,  with  great 
taste,  a  little  money,  and  infinite  labor. 
:'>rm  miracles  of  paint  and  paper 
upon  certain  old  houses,  and  make  them 
as  good  as  the  story-book  kin.l 
Would  we  had  more  of  such  people,  ti> 
plant  more  oases  in  our  arid  brick 
wastes ! 

But  not  all  the  old  houses  can  be  tran- 
formed  that  way,  not  even  by  the  "mu- 
nicipal scrubbers,"  welcome  as  they  arc. 
And  the  reason  is  that  some  old  ho, 

flimsy  and  mean  even  in  their  new- 
ness, and  now  in  their  decay  are  be- 

:  reform.     To  try  to  beautify  them 
paint  and  paper,  is  much  like  gild- 
rimfl. 
The  premises   are   even   worse,   with 

some  cellars,  yards  soaked  through 
with  grease  and  sewage  poison  and  hard 
*  ith  cinders.  All  that  could  redeem  such 

ice  would  be  to  burn  the  house,  blast 

•he  foundations,  fumigate  the  hole, 
can  away  the  composite  horrors  of  the 
soil,  and  fill  in  with  fresh,  sinless  coun- 
try earth — though  we  should  pity  the 
earth  worms  in  their  new  environment ! 
This  is  a  formula  for  the  owner,  not 
the  tenant.  What  the  tenant  can  do, 
with  little  means  and  less  taste,  is  pitia- 
ble enough.  I  have  seen  tenants  ex- 
pending work  on  old  houses — work  as 
hopeless  as  efforts  to  educate  an  imbe- 

-that  would  have  made  a  decent 
dwelling  most  attractive.  Yet  I  can 
testify  that  the  house  looked  worse  than 
before,  because  the  extra  scrubbing  wore 
off  more  of  the  old  paint. 

I  have  said  enough  in  other  chapters, 

•he  efforts  of  many  poor  folk  to 
make  things  more  homelike,  of  their 


What  the  Telephone  Map  Shows 


M.8% 

»Brll-<-onnr<-t» 
but  not  Bell-owned. 


23.5% 
E*c  hanie*  B  •  ll-owned. 


.  9.2% 

ExchancM  not  Bell-  Place*  (erred  by 

owned  or  connected.  two  companies. 


EVERY  dot  on  the  map  marks  a  town  where  there  is  a  tele- 
phone exchange,  the  same  sized  dot  being  used  for  a  large 
city  as  for  a  small  village.  Some  of  these  exchanges  are  owned  by 
the  Associated  Bell  companies  and  some  by  independent  com- 
panies. Where  joined  together  in  one  system  they  meet  the  needs 
of  each  community  and,  with  their  suburban  lines,  reach  70,000 
places  and  over  8,000,000  subscribers. 


The  pyramids  show  that  only  a 
minority  of  the  exchanges  are  Bell- 
owned,  and  that  the  greater  majority 
of  the  exchanges  are  owned  by  inde- 
pendent companies  and  connected 
with  the  Bell  System. 

At  comparatively  few  points  are 
there  two  telephone  companies,  and 
there  are  comparatively  few  ex- 
changes, chiefly  rural,  which  do  not 
have  outside  connections. 


The  recent  agreement  between 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Bell  System  will  facili- 
tate connections  between  all  tele- 
phone subscribers  regardless  of  who 
owns  the  exchanges. 

Over  8,000  different  telephone 
companies  have  already  connected 
their  exchanges  to  provide  universal 
service  for  the  whole  country. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 
AND  ASSOCIATED   COMPANIES 

One  folicy        One  System        Universal  >SerVice 


UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


via  the  B»ltir»»rt-S«uth»mpUn 
BTMM*  ternce  of  the  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  means  traveling  in  comfort  | 
and  tafctjr  on  large  modern  OM  Clan  (II)  | 
''Cabiiiteameri    Low  rata    Delicious  me«U 


W 


for  UM  > 


Send  lOc.  le» 


aid  Sw*a»rla«<r     Br  P  C.  U  HilWwrx.  lelh  with 

I  aim  in  and  luorfc,1    wh.1  lo  >et  and  how  to  M*  '»." 

5-W.tfa'  Vacation  Ton  to  London.  Pam  and 

BnV  «eU»«  Rhine  Trip,  lor  $189.40. 

A.  8CHUMACHKR4CO 


Post  Graduate  Course  in  Public  Health 
Work  for  Nurses  at  the  Henry  Phipps  In- 
stitute in  affiliation  with  the  Visiting  Nurse 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  will  open  October 
1,  1914.  A  number  of  scholarships  are 
available.  Entrance  blanks  and  outline  of 
the  curriculum  will  be  sent  on  request  to 

Miss  M.  LEHMANN,  Superintendent,  The 
Visiting  Nurse  Society,  1340  Lombard 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

Miss  A.  K.  SUTTON,  Superintendent,  The 
Henry  Phipps  Institute,  7th  &  Lom- 
bard Streets.  Philadelphia. 
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A  Remington-Made 
Typewriter 

For  Every  Taste     For  Every  Need     For  Every  Purpose 

There  never  has  been  such  a  typewriter  line. 
For  completeness  and  comprehensiveness,  it  is  .. 
hard  to  see  how  this  line  can  ever  have  a  rival. 

WHATEVER  the  need  of  the  typewriter  user, 
whatever  the  purpose  for  which  he  intends  to 
use  the  machine,  whatever  his  preference  for 
one  form  of  construction  over  another,  there  is  bound  to 
be  some  typewriter  in  the  great  Remington  line  that  will 
suit  his  purpose — his  every  purpose — better  than  any  other 
machine.  It  matters  not  what  purpose — whether  straight 
writing  or  any  variety  of  special  work,  including  writing, 
adding  and  subtracting — there  is  always  a  Remington- 
made  machine  that  exactly  fits  the  need.  Variety  end- 
less, but  only  one  standard  of  quality — THE  BEST. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


Classified    Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travel,  Real  Estate,  twenty 
cents  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various  head- 
Ings  "Situations  Wanted/'  "Help  Wanted,"  etc.,  five 
cents  each  word  or  initial,  including  the  address, 
for  each  insertion.  Address  Advertising  Depart- 
ment, The  Survey,  10*  East  33d  St.,  New  York  City. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN  experienced  in  Boy  Work 
wants  to  find  place  where  he  can  invest  his 
life  in  a  work  for  the  boys  of  an  orphans' 
home  where  character-building  is  the  su- 
preme  thing.  Address  1299,  SURVEY. 

BUSINESS  woman,  college  education, 
secretarial  experience,  executive  ability,  in- 
itiative, able  to  take  responsibility,  wishes 
connection  with  social  or  religious  organ- 
ization.  Address  2007  SURVEY. 

A  PROGRESSIVE,  successful  and  effi- 
cient superintendent,  experienced  with  the 
cottage  system  in  children's  "Homes"  seeks 
a  new  position  where  advanced  ideas  will 


be  welcomed.  Experienced  in  all  lines  of  in- 
dustrial training.  Character  building  a 
specialty.  Address  2008  SURVEY. 

Expert  Services  Offered 

ADMINISTRATION  —  Institutional  or 
philanthropic  work.  Experienced  in  dealing 
with  men  of  affairs.  Nation-wide  acquaint- 
ance. Successful  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary. 
Familiar  with  business  methods;  able  to 
reorganize  and  promote  efficiency.  Highest 
references.  Previous  salary  $3,000  to  $5,000. 
Available  October  first.  State  nature  of 
work  first  letter.  Interview  Boston  or  New 

York.    Address  2006  SURVEY. 

HELP    WANTED 

WANTED-L-Ca-pable  social  center  organ- 
izer, who  speaks  Italian,  wanted  in  a  large 
New  England  city.  Address  1296.  SURVEY. 

BUSINESS  Manager  of  Institution,  one 
hour  from  town ;  must  understand  food 
values,  household  management  and  accounts. 
Send  detailed  information  in  writing  to 
Koom  705,  52  William  Street,  New  York 


reaching  out  for  brightness  and  beauty. 
It  seems  to  be,  as  Maeterlinck  says,  "A 
groping  about  the  walls  of  life,"  to 
find  some  chink  where'  the  light  streams 
in. 

There  must  be  something  in  this  uni- 
versal craving  for  beauty  that  testi- 
fies to  our  universal  need  of  it.  It  must 
be  meant  to  lead  us  back  to  the  Garden, 
by  the  unerring  perceptions  of  the  deli- 
cate antennae  of  the  soul.  We  feel  that 
craving  as  a  deep  thirst,  the  longing 
for  the  woods  and  fields,  the  open  shore, 
the  stretches  of  cloudland.  Confinement 
is  irksome  and  work  is  hateful,  at  times, 
not  for  itself,  but  because  it  shuts  us  in, 
away  from  the  green  and  blue-and- 
gold,  from  the  Something  that  draws  us. 
And  when  we  leave  the  town  and  go  to 
the  country  places,  how  we  feel  their 
restfulness  sweeping  in  upon  us,  in  a 
great  tide. 

How  much  the  beauty  of  physical  en- 
vironment can  contribute  to  moral  beau- 
ty, or  be  reflected  by  it,  we  do  not  yet 
know.  I  am  convinced  that  we  have  not 
yet  begun  to  estimate  its  value,  in  our 
environment,  as  we  shall  in  years  to 
come.  We  think  of  it  as  desirable  though 
in  no  way  essential;  but  until  it  is  ex- 
alted to  a  place  of  more  dignity,  we  shall 
not  have  it  in  our  national  life.  With  all 
our  rugged  strength  we  shall  be  like  the 
unfinished  temple,  "wanting  still  the 
glory  of  the  spire." 

The  Meaning  of  Beauty 

How  shall  we,  then,  come  to  a  higher 
estimate  of  beauty?  Only  by  taking 
it  to  be  "that  divine  thing  the  ancients 
ever  esteemed  it,"  as  Emerson  reminds 
us. 

The  restorative  and  healing  power  of 
beauty  seems  to  be  well  established.  We 
can  well  understand  why  the  sick  or 
deranged  have,  as  a  part  of  their  treat- 
ment, the  view  of  green  pastures  and 
still  waters;  why  cheerful  flowers  are 
brought  about  them,  and  soothing  music 
is  played  for  them. 

The  reformatory  value  of  beauty  may 
not  be  so  well  established,  though  some 
day  the  purgation  of  beauty  will  sup- 
plant the  purgatory  of  pain.  Thinking 
of  the  rebuke  that  purity  gives  to  the 
impure,  greatness  to  meanness,  truth  to 
falsity,  the  power  of  "good  for  evil," 
we  can  but  wonder  why  beauty  should 
not  be  used  more  for  both  formatory  and 
reformatory  purposes.  In  fact,  we  ac- 
knowledge its  value  in  our  careful  selec- 
tion of  those  things  that  must  be  before 
the  eyes  of  our  own  children. 

When  society  comes  to  value  one 
child  more  truly,  we  shall  have,  for 
every  community,  a  country  homestead 
where  that  child  can  go  who  needs  spe- 
cial encouragement.  It  will  not  be  a 
penal  place,  nor  even  a  place  of  re- 
form; it  will  be  held  out,  rather,  as  a 
dear  delight  and  a  reward.  But  when 
society  values  the  child  enough,  and 
realizes  what  the  child  means  to  the 
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state,  and  what  the  home  means  to  the 
child,  it  will  provide  even  better,  for 
then  the  child  will  have,  in  its  own 
home,  all  that  a  home  should  give,  in  its 
vital  essentials. 

There  will  be  safety.  There  will  be 
the  chance  to  be  well,  to  be  pure ;  room 
to  grow  and  breathe  in ;  the  sacred  pri- 
vacy of  the  home  circle — all  those  things 
that  are  the  birthright  of  every  child. 
And  there  will  be,  in  some  way,  beauty, 
to  which  the  soul  of  the  child  naturally 
turns  as  does  a  plant  to  the  light. 

Yet  why  should  we  need  to  plead  for 
beauty,  when  we  have  the  words  of  its 
evangels,  the  "ever  living  poets,"  to 
whom  has  been  given  a  share  of  that 
Spirit  that  is  to  "preach  good  tidings"? 
They  have  taught  us  that  there  is  some 
power  in  beauty  to  "bind  up  the  broken- 
hearted," and  to  "comfort  all  who 
mourn."  How  often  we  invoke  the  very 
beauty  of  their  words  to  do  this,  and  set 
them  to  music  or  to  flowers.  How  often, 
too,  they  release  us  from  care,  by  "the 
opening  of  the  prison,"  whose  portals 
yield  to  their  gentle  touch.  They  have 
shown  us  beauty  that  we  missed.  They 
have  yet  to  "open  the  blind  eyes"  that, 
in  the  midst  of  loveliness,  gaze  unseeing. 

A  Vision 

All  of  this  swept  over  me  on  that  day, 
not  long  ago,  when  I  went  back  to  the 
ridge  where  my  childhood  was  passed. 
Standing  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  I 
looked  across  the  sweep  of  the  valley 
to  the  far  ranges  of  the  blue  hills  that 
lay  beyond.  In  a  meadow  the  sheep 
were  grazing.  Faint  and  far  off  came 
the  country  sounds,  strained  to  a  clear 
sweetness  through  that  pure  atmos- 
phere. It  was  the  Sabbath,  and  in  the 
little  church  they  were  singing  hymns. 

In  the  churchyard,  under  the  dark 
cedars,  I  could  see  the  flags  upon  the 
soldiers'  graves.  "My  country"— it  had 
never  meant  so  much  to  me !  A  sudden 
rush  of  feeling  seemed  to  claim  com- 
radeship with  those  who  had  fought  on 
other  battlefields. 

How  profound  was  the  Sabbath  peace ! 
How  sweet  was  the  air!  The  old  spell 
of  the  view  came  over  me.  There  ran 
the  road  to  the  valley,  then  climbed  the 
hills,  to  the  sky.  As  a  child  I  had  felt 
it  beckon  and  lure  me,  with  dreams  of 
the  cities  that  lay  beyond.  I  had 
thought  of  them,  with  a  child's  imagin- 
ing, as  one  sees  temples  and  spires  in  a 
sunset  glory,  and  hears  their  far-off 
chimes.  I  had  wondered  about  their 
poets,  their  artists— all  the  beauty  that 
must  be  there. 

But  now — I  had  seen  the  cities !  And 
the  glamor  was  gone.  Instead,  there  was 
the  shadow  enfolding  them,  the  shadow 
that  all  of  our  effort  has  never  been 
able  to  lift.  And  there,  in  the  shadow, 
are  the  poor,  the  toiling.  Instead  of  the 
chiming  of  bells  I  could  hear,  far  away, 
a  great  chorus  of  those  whose  groaning 
and  crying  mingled  with  the  roar  of  the 


WILSON'S   OUTSIDE 
VENETIANS 

For    Windows    and    Piazzas 

Artistic  Combination  of  Blind  and  Awning  for 
town  and  country  houses.  Mare  durable  and 
sightly  than  fabric  awnings.  Very  easily  oper- 
ated: slats  open  and  close  to  admit  air  yet  ex- 
clude sun 
rays;  can  be 
pulled  u  p 
out  of  sight 
i  f  desired  ; 
p  rov  tdes 
much  sum- 


m  e  r  com- 

IMtra  SlMitu  P-rck  Fitted  will  Wilisa  Blisdi  fort.     Add. 

Practically  s»k<«  an  Outdoor  roan  of  ike  ordinary  porch:  a  room      architectural 
at  SMTH.  a  porch  by  day.  Moil  practical  and  uwtul  form  of  Venetian      diatinctionlo 
yet  omMd;  exclude*  the  tun:  adniai  the  breeze.  Keep!  out  the  rain  .      the  houae. 
for  lY/iurn»W  koaklct  uxfifu  "  I'cndian  A-4' ' 

JAS.  G.  WILSON   MFG.   CO. 

3  and  5  West  29th  St.,  New  York. 

Alto  Venetian  Blindi,    Wood  Block   Floori  and  Rollinf    Steel  Shatter! 


TOOLS  and 
BENCHES 


For  Manual  Training, 
Institutional  or 
Individual  Use 

Submit  specifications 
and  we  will  estimate,  or 
we  will  suggest  require- 
ments, if  desired. 

Seas  isrCalalot-N..  4177 


HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER   &  CO. 


— «x»i.o«CX<4.No  75.  wMi  52 
ook      No  Mcand  quaky.     Only  the 


NEW  YORK  SINCE  IMft 


FOURTH  AVENUE  and  13th  STREET 


If  you  were  to  build  a  school 

especially  for  your  boy  the  chance*  are 
that  you  would  like  to  have  him  gel  his 
education  out  in  the  open  country — 
away  from  the  dangers  of  the  city 
—where  he  would  come  in  contact 
with  the  actual  operation*  of  a  large  and 
modern  farm,  with  workshops,  live  stock, 
lake*,  woods,  and  all  the  equipment 
necessary  for  thorough  study  ami  health- 
ful sport — and  where,  under  the  best 
of  instructors  and  with  the  associsticn 
of  clean-minded  and  clean-cut  boys  from 
the  best  of  American  home*,  he  would 
be  fitted  mentally  and  physically  for 
early  entrance  into  American  or  Euro- 
pean universities.  These  are  some  of 
the  advantages  that  Interlaken  offers. 
Is  it  not  just  the  school  for  your  boy  i> 
Write  Edward  A.  Rumley,  principal. 
Rolling  Prairie,  Indiana,  today. 

Ini'erlakerb- 

u  school  on  a  farm 


VACATION    OVER? 

If  it  is,  don't  forget  to  let  us  know  just 
when  you  will  get  back  to  town. 

To  prevent  delay  or  break  in  receipt  of  is- 
sue*, we  must  know  the  week  before  you 
'wish  the  change  to  be  made. 


Head  Worker 

The    University 
Settlement  Society 

Seeks 

A  man  of  broad  training  in  social  work 
and  experience  in  the  administration  of 
social  service  activities  to  head  its  work 
in  the  Settlement  House.  No.  186  Eld- 
ridge  Street,  New  York  City. 
The  opportunities  for  civic  and  social 
service  of  a  comprehensive  nature  are 
unusual. 

Those  desiring  to  be  considered  for 
the  position  should  address  a  letter  of 
application,  stating  age,  education,  ex- 
perience, both  in  business  and  social 
work,  and  such  other  details  as  will  en- 
able the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Council  to  determine  the  applicant's 
fitness. 

To 

THOMAS  M.  DEBEVOISE. 

Chairman, 
No.  62  Cedar  Street,    New  York  City. 


NOTE,:-Succe>tions  from  aocia I  workers  aa  to 
poaaible  candidate*  will  be  welcomed. 
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SEASONED  INVESTMENTS 

Netting  5%  to  6% 

First  mortgage  bonds  where  each  original  is- 
sue has  been  substantially  reduced  by  serial 
payments,  margin  of  security  correspondingly 
increased  and  borrower's  ability  to  meet  ob- 
ligations under  all  conditions  definitely  proved. 
An  unusually  wide  variety  as  regards  maturity, 
and  location  and  character  of  security,  en- 
abling you  to  select  an  investment  suitable  to 
your  own  requirements. 
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mills  and  the  din  of  the  streets. 

Like  the  shadow  of  clouds  passing 
over  the  fields  came  another  thought — 
the  thought  of  the  great  cities  that  some 
day  may  be  there,  blots  on  their  green- 
ness. But  it  passed.  The  fields  lay  un- 
troubled, the  great  cup  of  the  valley  was 
brimming  with  sunshine,  the  sky  swept 
down  over  the  valley  and  closed  in  about 
me. 

The  Presence  was  there !  It  filled  all 
the  vast  spaces,  neaf  and  far.  • 

I  reached  out  my  hand,  as  in  child- 
hood, to  its  tangible  sureness.  It  will 
still  be  there,  I  felt,  when,  having  done 
our  small  part,  we  are  gone.  When  the 
cities  are  built,  underneath  their  founda- 
tions will  be  the  divine  plan. 

Even  now  that  plan  seems  nearer  ful- 
fillment. Men  are  coming  to  see  the 
fuller  meaning  of  life.  The  levels  of 
living  are  set  at  a  higher  plane.  The 
units  of  measurement  are  larger,  the 
standards  of  value  are  fairer — for  our- 
selves, for  all  men,  as  we  learn  that  we 
have  natures  and  needs  alike. 

In  wonderful  ways  great  teachers  are 
leading  the  people,  marshaling  the  forces 
that  shall  finally  lift  them  out  of  the 
shadow.  There  are  the  small  forces, 
such  as  the  gentle  ministry  that  gives 
oneself  to  the  needy.  There  are  the 
mighty  forces,  the  great  movements  to 
fight  disease,  to  promote  purity,  to  pro- 
tect the  laborer,  to  save  the  child.  There 
are  the  countless  methods  of  education. 
There  is  the  pleasant  drawing,  as  by  the 
light  touch  of  a  child,  along  the  paths  of 
the  playground,  to  health  and  strength. 

To  these  have  been  added,  in  later 
years,  various  methods  of  redeeming 
the  home. 

Too  much  of  these  forces  has  been 
needed  to  clear  away  the  wreckage 
among  the  ruins.  But  now  we  can  look 
across  the  "waste  places"  that  shall  be 
rebuilt,  the  "desolations"  that  shall  be 
raised  up,  to  that  joyful  day  of  the 
prophecy  when  all  of  this  social  effort 
is  to  have  its  flowering  in  the  beauty 
of  a  higher  life  for  all  humanity.  The 
"beauty"  that,  the  prophet  proclaimed, 
shall  be  given  for  "ashes,"  is  to  be,  the 
translators  tell  us,  as  the  garland  crown 
of  the  bridegroom  that  shall  replace  the 
symbol  of  mourning,  the  ashes  upon  the 
head. 

The  ashes — all  that  chokes  the  spark 
of  life,  all  that  is  a  part  or  a  reminder 
of  hopeless  despair — are  to  be  put  aside. 

The  low  and  bestial  life,  all  that  is 
groveling,  is  ashes. 

Disease,   vice,   dissipation,   are   ashes. 

Strife,  discord,  lawlessness,  are  ashes. 

Toil  without  rest  or  recreation,  is 
ashes. 

These  are  to  be  cast  away,  and  in- 
stead we  shall  have  the  redeemed  life, 
the  reinstated  family,  the  restored  home. 

It  is  to  be  the  crowning  of  life  with 
its  radiant  graces,  its  shining'  and  su- 
preme joy ! 

[THE    END.] 
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INTRODUCE  YOUR  FRIEND  TO  THE  SURVEY 

Haven't  you  a  friend  who  ought,  as  the  saying  goes, 
to  be  a  reader  of  THE  SUBVEV,  one  who  would  really  ap- 
preciate the  issues  if  he  but  knew  the  magazine  well? 

Why  don't  you  introduce  us  to  him?  Below  is  a  spe- 
cial offer  which  we  hope  will  make  this  possiblei. 

Renewal  of  your  own  Subscription  and  a  New 
Subscription  for  a  Friend— $4.00 

.Mail  us  $4  and  we  will  not  only  renew  your  own 
>ul>s,-ription  from  any  date,  but  will  also  send  THE  SUR- 
\i  v  to  any  address  in  the  United  States  for  one  year. 

This  offer  is  good  only  until  September  30,  the 
close  of  our  fiscal  year.  It  is  strictly  a  "home  stretch" 
offer. 


The  GIST  of  IT- 

OREGON'S  minimum  wage  law,  sus- 
tained by  the  state  court  and  now  be- 
fore the  federal  Supreme  Court,  was  studied 
in  its  operation  and  results  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Relations.  Page  593. 

Americans  stranded  abroad  became 
friends  instantly  by  virtue  of  their 
citizenship,  writes  Robert  W.  deForest,  who 
served  on  the  American  Citizens'  Commit- 
tee in  London.  All  were  eager  to  help  and 
the  committee's  clerical  force  included  men 
on  $25,000  salaries.  Page  589. 

the  London  committee  set  to  work 
—  with  sub-committees  on  everything 
from  diplomacy  to  baggage  —  is  told  by  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  daily  newspaper  it 
published.  Page  591. 

RAPID-FIRE  stamps  and  posters  in  the 
war    against    war;    the    movies    now 
enlisted.     Page  585. 

measures  in  England  include  im- 
portant social  legislation  to  deal  with 
home  conditions.  Parliament,  in  the  midst 
of  gigantic  military  preparations,  passed, 
among  other  relief  bills,  an  improved  hous- 
ing appropriation  —  to  provide  employment 
for  the  building  trades  and  housing  for  the 
people.  Page  588. 

{RESPITE  local  riots  and  European  war. 
Dublin's  Civic  Exhibition  was  a  suc- 
cess. Red  Cross  classes  and  food  supply 
conferences  were  added  activities  when  war 
came.  Page  599. 

SEPTEMBER  14  is  the  next  district  day 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
those  who  have  been  urging  legislation  to 
wipe  out  the  Washington  alleys  hope  the 
House  will  act  favorably  on  the  substitute 
bill  which  has  come  from  the  Senate.  This 
is  the  bill  which  was  passed  while  Mrs. 
Wilson  lay  sick  unto  death.  It  prohibits 
alley  dwellings  after  July  1,  1918.  Friends 
of  the  housing  movement  look  for  supple- 
mentary legislation  providing  for  reform  in 
a  manner  which  will  be  fair  to  both  tenant 
and  owner  of  alley  property  —  by  some 
method  such  as  that  provided  in  the  origi- 
nal House  bill. 

gEAUFORT  has  a  half  time  city  manager 
who  also  serves  as  secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  town  believes 
it  has  solved  the  small  city's  problem  of  se- 
curing an  efficient  executive.  Page  600. 


hospitals  are  more  than  places  to 
board  and  treat  sick  people.  The  mod- 
ern idea  of  their  function  is  expressed  by 
the  superintendent  of  the  Cleveland  city 
hospital  as  "a  medical  means  to  a  social  end 
—  public  welfare."  Page  597. 

gTREETS  are  the  real  playgrounds  of 
600,000  children  in  New  York.  Police 
Commissioner  Arthur  Woods  has  therefore 
closed  to  traffic  one  block  in  each  of  nine- 
teen streets  from  3  to  6:30  p.  m.  Social 
workers  have  volunteered  as  play  super- 
visors. Page  600. 


VOR     A     PUBLICITY     CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST  MILITARISM 

Si i  K  \R  from  causing  a  temporary 
idonment  of  the  propaganda  for 
universal  peace,  the  war  has  spurred  on 
the  advocates  of  disarmament,  mediation 
and  judicial  means  for  settling  interna- 
tional disputes.  They  feel  that  this  is 
the  very  time  when  educational  effort 
can  be  most  effective,  with  popular  nt- 
tention  so  impressed  by  a  realization  of 
the  horrors  of  war. 

Attention    was   called   in   these   pages 
last  week  to  the  peace  parade  in   New 
-s.  and  the  |K-ace  badges  suggested  by 
a  Cleveland   business  man  and   sold  un- 
•Icr  the  auspices  of  the  Woman'-.  Club. 
Another  suggestion  has  been  received 
from    Mrs.    Elizabeth 
whose  publicity  cam- 
paign  in   Massachusetts  against   alcohol 
nanded   public   attention   in   remark- 
able degree,  as  told  in  THK  SI-BVEV  for 
March  21,  1914.     Drawing  upon  this  ex- 
perience, she  writes  to  the  editor: 

of  course,  but 

it  seems  to  me  it  ,*  to  recover 

it  shock  at  the  blow  civili- 
zation has  received  and  say  t<>  ourselves 
-—not.  Who.  is  to  blame,  but  What  are 
the  dangers  accruing  that  we  can  allay 
and  What  good  can  we  make  come 
of  it  all!'  In  other  words,  our  plain 
duty  is  to  shield  and  reconstruct  civiliza- 
as  fast  as  we  can.  How  '•  \  peace 
parade  ?  That  was  good  as  a  first.  i|uick 

'I  believe,  however,  that  the  time  has 

now   come   to   iaj      'How    can    1    hcl: 

make   this   war   the   last?'      I    believe   we 

must   all  think   whether  the  peace  people 

ii"!  been  right  all  along  when  they 
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THIS     IS     WAR 


favored  disarmament.  Nations  cannot  be 
trusted  with  armies. 

"1  believe  a  national  stamp  committee 
should  be  formed  to  issue  educational 
stamps,  to  be  sold  by  some  head  commit- 
tee or  by  some  r.  '"or  25  cents  a 
hundred.  T!  »uld  lie  used 
on  the  backs  of  '  should  ring 
the  changes  on  \\\\-  idi 
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Such  poster  stamps  would  be  used, 
Mrs.  Tilton  believes,  by  women's  clubs, 
business  houses,  associations  of  various 
sorts  and  individuals.  Large  firms  might 
be  induced  to  use  them  for  one  day  on 
all  outgoing  packages — as  was  done  in 
Boston  in  the  anti-alcohol  campaign. 
She  urges  that  the  sale  of  the  stamps 
ought  to  be  undertaken  at  once  by  some 
agency  with  country-wide  influence,  and 
by  co-operating  local  committees.  The 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  stamps 
>hould  be  turned  over  to  the  Red  Cross, 
she  suggests. 

The  movies  would  also  be  utilized,  ac- 
cording to  her  plan.  They  will  be  filled, 
of  course,  with  pictures  showing  the 
glory  of  war,  the  spirited  movements  of 
troops.  To  counteract  this  influence  up- 
on tlie  youth  of  the  land  she  would  have 
especial  effort  made  to  provide  the 
movies  with  pictures  showing  the  seamy 
side  of  war  and  its  terrible  human  costs. 
She  has  already  prepared  posters  and 
lantern  slides  which  arc  in  use  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The  cartoon  by  John  T.  McCutcheon 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  reproduced  in 
THE  SURVEY  for  August  29,  "The  Col- 
"i--."  should  be  printed  in  colors  and 
widely  circulated,  she  suggests,  with 
pictures  of  actual  war  scenes  that  tell 
the  story  step  by  step. 

In  a  recent  despatch.  II.  ti.  Wells 
-t\s.  "when  this  war  is  over  all  Europe 
will  cry  for  disarmament.  Will  the 
L'nitcd  States  help?"  (Quoting  this  chal- 
lenge. Mrs.  Tilton  writes: 

"The  only  way  to  aret  the  United 
States  ready  to  help  is  through  instant 
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education,  by  every  publicity  means  : 
sible.  To  me  it  will  In  tragic  if  the 
rtower  of  youth  go  down  to  death  in  Ku- 
ropc  and  nutliing  comes  i>f  it  but  a  lit- 
tle re-arranging  of  the  map  of  :'ie 
world.  Hut  if  a  disarmed  democracy 
steps  out  of  tlu-  ruins,  or  is  even  brought 
nearer,  there  will  be  something  to  show 
for  all  the  health  that  must  be  ruined, 
the  hearts  that  must  be  broken,  the  poor 
that  must  be  poorer,  and  the  hungry 
made  more  hungry." 


H 


BLPING   THE   HOME   TO  COM 
PBTB  WITH  THE  STREET 


"I'..\(K  TO  THE  HOME"  is  the 
movement  being  promoted  in  Oregon  by 
the  Oregon  Social  Hygiene  Society  to 
keep  boys  and  girls  off  the  streets  at 
night.  Last  winter  the  vice  commission 
reported  that  by  actual  count  one  agent, 
employed  two  successive  evenings,  found 
1,215  children  under  eighteen  on  the 
streets  between  8  p.  m.  and  12.30  a.  m. 

From  another  source  came  the  infor- 
mation that  during  1913  a  small  group 
of  high  school  boys  often  invited  girls 
to  .go  to  the  theater  and  took  them  in- 
stead to  a  house  which  they  had  pro- 
vided for  immoral  purposes.  Among 
younger  children  it  was  found  that  a 
great  many  attend  moving  picture  shows 
at  night,  unchaperoncd,  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  and  that  some  boys  fre- 
quent billiard  halls  and  pool  rooms. 

Repression  is  not  the  antidote  offered 
by  the  Social  Hygiene  Society  to  count- 
eract these  evils.  Rather  its  purpose  is 
to  help  the  parent  make  the  home  a  com- 
petitor with  the  streets,  the  public  dance 
halls  and  the  theaters.  Back  to  the  at- 
tractive home,  the  fun-loving  home,  the 
understanding  home,  is  the  real  signific- 
ance of  the  movement. 

Twenty-five  definite  ways  of  accom- 
plishing this  end  are  suggested  in  a 
leaflet  distributed  by  the  society: 

"In  building  a  home,"  it  advises,  "bet- 
ter begin  with  a  large  yard  and  a  small 
house — and  remember  that  a  small  yard 
is  better  than  none. 

"A  'shack,'  though  rudely  constructed, 
will  serve  well  for  a  fort  or  an  Indian 
cave.  Let  the  boys  make  the  shack 
themselves. 

"A  work  bench  in  the  basement  may 
be  the  cause  of  developing  a  world- 
famous  architect — or  add  much  to  the 
happiness,  usefulness,  and  health  of  a 
plain  man. 

"An  older  girl  might  take  a  great  in- 
terest in  sweet-pea  growing  if  her  fath- 
er would  contract  with  a  cafeteria  to 
use  the  whole  product  for  table  decora- 
tions— or  she  might  give  them  to  in- 
valids and  shut-ins. 

"Abraham  Lincoln  used  to  play  one-o'- 
cat  with  the  neighboring  boys.  All 
fathers  cannot  be  Abraham  Lincolns, 
hut  they  can  play  one-o'-cat  with  their 
boys. 

"A  few  electric  lights  strung  out  in 
the  yard  will  make  family  croquet  more 
novel  and  interesting  for  the  summer 
evenings. 

"Mothers  can  take  their  daughters 
with  them  when  calling,  and.  of  course, 
leave  thi  .it  home." 


M  Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  Toward  Men" 
"Malice   Toward  None;   Charity    for    AD" 


All  persons  desirous  of  increasing  public 
sentiment  to  protest  against  war,  aid  the 
advancement  of  settling  international  dis- 
putes by  mediation  or  judicial  tribunals  and 
assist  the  humane  work  of  the  RED  CROSS 
can  do  so  by  wearing  one  of  these  peace 
emblems. 

Price,  10  CenU  each,  or  3  for  25  Cent* 


i  I.KVKLAND'S     MISTER     AND     BUTTON 

CAMPAIGN     AGAINST     WAR 


"AMERICA  WANTS 
WORLD  PEACE" 

A  PLEDGE 

AM  in  favor  of  world 
wide  peace,  and  I 
will  wear  this  "  Peace 
Button"  to  assist  in  creating 
universal  sentiment  in  favor 
of  settling  international  dis- 
putes by  rned^jgtion.  or  judi- 
cial meat 


Production a 

the  auspices  oWPKnan's  Club.  1146 
Euclid  Avenue.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Profits   Irom    the  sale  ol  Buttons  to  be 
given  to  the  Red  Cross  Society. 


DECISION     IN      INDIANAPOLIS 
STREET  CAR  STRIKE 

INDIVIDUAL  CONTRACTS  between 
the  Indianapolis  Traction  &  Terminal 
Company  and  its  employes,  relinquishing 
the  right  of  the  employe  to  certain  privi- 
leges under  an  arbitration  award  given 
February  14,  1914,  were  held  to  be  in- 
valid by  the  arbitration  board  in  an  opin- 
ion handed  down  August  26.  The  opin- 
ion of  the  arbitration  board  was  given 
as  a  sequel  to  the  Indianapolis  street  rail- 
way strike  of  1913,  in  pursuance  to  an 
agreement  made  between  the  employes 
and  the  company  to  submit  their  differ- 
ences to  arbitration. 

The  original  grievances  were  submit- 
ted to  the  five  members  of  the  Indiana 
Public  Service  Commission  but  after  ob- 
jections had  been  made  by  the  employes 
to  two  members  of  the  commission,  it 
was  finally  agreed  that  the  permanent 
arbitration  board  should  consist  of  only 
three  members  of  the  commission, 
Thomas  Duncan,  John  F.  McClure  and 
Charles  A.  F.dwards. 

It  was  the  contention  of  the  employes, 


acting  unofficially  through  their  union 
organization,  that  individual  contracts 
signed  by  certain  new  employes  of  the 
company  forfeited  their  right  under  the 
award  not  only  to  belong  to  the  street 
railway  men's  union  but  their  right  to 
one  Sunday  off  each  month.  The  arbi- 
tration board  sustained  these  conten- 
tions but  denied  the  employes'  right  to 
solicit  new  members  of  the  union  on  the 
property  of  the  Indianapolis  Traction  \- 
Terminal  Company.  The  right  of  the 
company  to  employ  special  Sunday  men 
is  recognized  in  the  latest  award. 

The  officials  of  the  union  pronounce 
the  award  as  favorable  to  the  employe- 
in  every  material  point. 

JOINT  BOARDS  TO  TRY  CITY  EM- 
PLOYES 

MARCUS 'M.  MARKS,  president  of 
the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York 
city,  has  originated  a  plan  which  pro- 
vides that  a  city  employe  under  charges 
shall  be  tried  by  a  joint  board  composed 
of  borough  employes  and  officials.  The 
first  two  trials  under  this  plan  resulted 
unanimously  for  dismissal. 

The  new  system  is  an  adaptation  of 
the  employers'  and  employes'  joint  tri- 
bunal idea  to  the  development  of  which, 
as  a  means  of  adjudicating  labor  dis- 
putes, President  Marks  has  devoted  much 
study. 

''In  the  past"  said  President  Marks, 
describing  the  plan,  "a  commissioner  has 
been  the  sole  judge  of  the  sufficiency 
of  the  charges,  and  his  own  condition 
of  mind  completely  determined  the  re- 
sult. Now,  under  the  new  plan,  two 
fellow  employes  are  selected  by  lot,  and 
form  an  equal  part  of  the  jury  called 
together  to  advise  the  president  as  to 
the  disposition  of  the  case,  the  other  two 
being  officials  representing  the  depart- 
ment. 

"It  has  been  feared  by  those  who  were 
timid  about  the  proposed  plan  of  trial 
that  fellow-workmen  would  invariably 
side  with  the  man  under  charges.  My 
long  experience  with  the  labor  move- 
ment gave  me  an  opposite  conviction.  I 
knew  that  when  workingmen  were  called 
upon  as  judges,  their  sense  of  fairness 
and  justice  was  fully  as  keen  as  that  of 
employers. 

"Discipline  and  esprit  de  corps  will 
be  improved  by  this  system,  for  the  men 
will  carry  back  to  their  fellows  the  story 
of  a  'square  deal' ;  the  punishment  of 
the  guilty  and  absolute  fair  play  and 
vindication  for  the  innocent. 

"I  hope,  not  only  that  this  innovation 
will  become  a  permanent  feature  in  the 
borough  offices,  but  that  it  will  spread 
by  adoption  in  all  other  city  departments, 
and  later  to  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments. 

"So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  the 
new  system  of  trial  by  'joint  board'  is 
an  entire  departure  from  precedent, 
either  here  or  abroad,  and  a  new  ad- 
vance in  democracy." 
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OSPITAL  FOR  THE  NATIONAL 
CARE  OF  LEPERS 


DR.  W.  C.  RUCKBR,  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  is  working  to  have  the 
federal  government  establish  an  institu- 
tion for  the  care  of  all  lepers  in  the 
"continental"  United  States,  and  entrust 
its  management  to  the  Public  Health 
ice. 

Leprosy,  he  sa>s.  is  undoubtedly  on 
the  increase.  Though  it  is  only  mildly 
contagious,  yet  as  we  know  so  little  of 
the  mode  of  contagion  we  are  forced 
resort  to  segregation  of  all  the 
known  cases,  for  once  the  disease  has 
begun  to  spread  in  a  community  it 
never  recedes  till  active  measures  have 
been  taken. 

Strict  segregation  is,  however,  most 
difficult  to  carry  out  under  present  con- 
ditions. Only  three  states  have  hospi- 
tals for  lepers,  and  these  find  them  ex- 
cessively expensive  since  the  overhead 
charges  are  divided  among  so  small  a 
number  of  patients. 

Dr.  Rucker  proposes  to  gather  all  the 
lepers  in  the  country  into  a  national 
hospital  such  as  many  countries  far  less 
wealthy  than  the  United  States  already 
have.  He  would  settle  the  question  of 
disputed  diagnosis,  which  has  been  the 
source  of  great  difficulty  during  the  ill- 
defined  early  stages  of  the  disease,  by 
referring  each  case  to  a  board  of  physi- 
cians of  the  Public  Health  Service  who 
are  specially  skilled  in  this  disease. 

Dr.  Rucker  give*  an  interesting  sum- 


mary as  to  our  knowledge  of  this  ages- 
old  disease.  It  reads  more  like  a  sum- 
mary of  our  ignorance.  The  route  of 
entry  of  the  bacillus  is  not  definitely 
known,  nor  do  we  know  the  length  of 
its  incubation  in  the  body  of  man.  There 
is  no  positive  means  for  diagnosing  its 
earliest  stages;  no  wholly  satisfactory 
method  of  treatment  has  been  devised: 
the  period  of  its  greatest  infectivity  is 
unknown.  Two  facts,  however,  can  be 
certainly  maintained:  segregation  and 
personal  cleanliness  are  the  only  known 
weapons  against  leprosy. 
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MPLOYMENT     BUREAUS    IN 
SCHOOLS 


FREE  EMPLOYMENT  bureaus  in 
public  school  houses  form  the  latest  de- 
velopment in  Wisconsin's  social  center 
activity.  These  have  come  about  through 
the  co-operation  of  the  Wisconsin  In- 
'hi-trial  Commission  with  the  educa- 
tional authorities  of  two  towns,  Sauk 
City  and  Osseo,  where  school  principals 
have  become  paid  civic  secretaries. 

The  appointment  of  these  principals 
i>  in  line  with  the  conclusions  of  the 
recent  social  center  conference,  reported 
in  THE  SURVEY  for  August  8,  that  the 
most  needed  next  step  to  make  the  cen- 
ter effective  "for  practical  service  of 
every  sort"  is  the  leadership  of  paid  civic 
secretaries.  These  school  principals 
have  been  made  deputies  of  the  Indus- 
trial Commission  in  carrying  out  the 
work  of  the  employment  bureaus. 


SOCIAL    MEASURES   PROMPTED   BY    THE    WAR- By 
GRAHAM  TAYLOR 


KVEX  THESE  darkest  war 
clouds  which  have  ever  enveloped  the 
civilized  world  have  some  silver  linings 
which  light  up  the  gloom  a  little  and 
throw  a  glint  of  hope  into  the  future. 
Under  the  necessity,  urged  by  overpow- 
ering emergency,  advanced  relief  laws 
and  measures  have  been  enacted,  es- 
pecially in  England,  with  unprecedented 
rapidity  and  unanimity.  The  old  adage, 
Necessity  knows  no  law."  is  superseded 
by  parliamentary  acknowledgment  that 
necessity  demands  more  and  better  laws. 
F.ngland's  prompt  recognition  of  the 
need  for  such  legislation  may  be  due 
partly  to  her  earlier  and  later  experience 
in  dealing  with  distress.  The  warning 
from  her  experience  during  the  period 
1797  to  1817,  covering  the  Napoleonic 
wars  and  the  conflict  with  the  United 
States,  has  been  vividly  brought  home  to 
heart  and  conscience,  and  to  the  very 
instinct  of  national  self-preservation,  at 
the  menace  to  her  food  supply  and  the 
employment  of  her  wage-earners.  The 
memories  of  prohibitively  high  cost  of 
living,  food  riots  in  the  towns  and  at  the 
ports  to  prevent  the  shipping  of  grain, 
of  starvation  wages  and  scarcity  of 
'<,  of  burdensome  poor  rates  and  the 
growing  work-house  population,  of  the 


military  occupation  of  mill  towns  and 
the  parliamentary  grant  of  one  million 
pounds  for  relief  work  on  roads  and 
canals  a  hundred  years  ago,  are  still 
very  much  alive,  especially  in  the  leaders 
of  this  third  generation  of  British  work- 
ing people. 

F.ngland's  recent  experience  with  her 
social  legislation  has  sufficiently  demon- 
strated both  its  practicability  and  neces- 
sity, so  as  to  sweep  all  opposition  into 
co-operation  with  the  war  relief  meas- 
ures. They  extend  the  operation  of  some 
of  these  advanced  laws  and  enact  new 
ones  far  more  radical  than  any  legis- 
lation hitherto  proposed  or  passed.  The 
practical  demonstration  of  that  brave 
grappling  with  the  problems  of  peaceful 
industry  now  furnishes  Parliament  and 
people  with  a  l>ase  line  for  defense 
against  poverty,  unemployment  and  mis- 
ery with  which  war  menaces  every 
homeland  engaged  in  this  fatefully  ex- 
hausting struggle  for  national  existence. 
Thus  only  can  the  sudden  and  unanimous 
co-operation  of  the  opposition  with  the 
government  in  framing  and  enacting 
these  new  measures  be  accounted  for. 

First  and  most  comprehensive  of  them 
all  was  the  vote  of  credit  authorizing 
the  expenditure  of  $500,000,000  to  be 


available  as  specified  by  the  prime  min- 
ister, not  only  for  "all  expenses  arising 
out  of  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war," 
but  for  "assisting  the  food  supply,  for 
promoting  the  continuance  of  trade,  in- 
dustry and  business  communications, 
whether  by  means  of  insurance  or  in- 
demnity against  risk  or  otherwise,  and 
for  the  relief  of  distress." 

The  establishment  of  a  state  insur- 
ance office  to  underwrite  the  war  risks 
on  ships  and  cargoes,  was  most  obviously 
necessary  to  keep  commerce  at  sea  and 
to  assure  the  inflow  of  food  supplies. 
Yet  it  was  referred  to  in  the  press  as 
the  "most  dramatic"  of  these  emergency 
measures.  So  far  from  superseding  the 
usual  'marine  insurance,  however,  the 
government  only  encouraged  the  exten- 
sion of  such  insurance  to  cover  war 
risks  by  assuming  80  per  cent  of  this 
extra-hazardous  risk  for  80  per  cent  of 
the  premiums. 

No  sooner  had  the  war  scare  prompted 
the  hoarding  of  food  stuffs  and  the  rais- 
ing of  prices  than  the  cabinet  appointed 
a  committee  on  food  supplies.  Various 
traders'  organizations  at  once  began  to 
co-operate  with  it  in  reporting  and  pub- 
lishing maximum  retail  cash  prices 
which  ought  not  to  be  exceeded  for 
three  days  in  advance.  Parliament  sup- 
ported the  government  in  assuming  con- 
trol of  the  maximum  prices  for  food, 
urged  the  exemption  of  farm  horses 
from  requisition  for  military  purposes, 
and  by  a  one-clause  bill,  bearing  the  title 
of  "the  unreasonable  withholding  of  food 
supplies,"  invested  the  Board  of  Trade 
with  the  same  powers  for  requisitioning 
food  stuffs  as  the  naval  and  military 
authorities  exercise. 

This  act  is  depended  upon  to  antici- 
pate or  check  any  attempt  to  "corner," 
or  to  speculate  with,  or  arbitrarily  raise 
the  price  of,  food.  Although  its  author- 
ity is  to  be  used  only  at  the  discretion 
of  the  government,  it  is  relied  upon  to 
have  a  steadying  effect  on  the  public  ap- 
prehension. This  summary  govern- 
mental measure  to  prevent  distress  on  a 
national  scale  was  preferred  to  the  pro- 
posal of  a  non-party  parliamentary  com- 
mittee to  deal  with  the  situation.  It 
was  put  through  its  three  readings  and 
passage  at  a  single  session  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

From  the  opposition  came  the  addi- 
tional suggestion  that  the  government 
would  consider  the  desirability  of  pre- 
venting well-to-do-people  buying  up 
large  stocks  of  provisions.  Lord  Cecil 
branded  this  practice  as  a  scandal  and 
hoped  the  government  would  take  meas- 
ures to  strengthen  the  criminal  law 
against  it.  Leading  dealers  assured  the 
government  that  in  no  case  would  they 
supply  customers,  however  well-to-do, 
with  more  than  normal  supplies.  The 
possibility  of  "an  equitable  distribution 
of  food  stuffs  throughout  the  Kingdom 
at  fixed  prices  by  government  agency," 
is  intimated.  The  national  Board  of  Ed- 
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uc.it  inn  requested  the  local  school  boards 
to  provide  for  the  feeding  of  school  chil- 
dren. Tn  this  and  other  ends  the  schools 
were  reopened  before  the  summer  vaca- 
tion ended.  By  order  of  the  king  and 
(Uirrn  plain  and  simple  living  is  the 
daily  rule  at  the  royal  table.  The  co- 
operative stores,  which  handle  a  large 
percentage  of  the  retail  trade  in  England, 
have  so  far  managed  to  undersell  other 
provision  merchants  by  protecting  their 
members  from  the  somewhat  higher 
prices  prevailing  elsewhere.  The  Roch- 
dale Co-operative  Society  formally  dis- 
avowed all  intention  of  sharing  any  prof- 
it from  rising  prices. 

In  Paris  likewise  the  dealers  at  the 
central  markets  in  co-operation  with  the 
police  combine  to  fix  a  scale  of  maxi- 
mum prices  to  be  charged  at  wholesale 
and  retail,  and  to  prevent  selling  in 
large  quantities  to  single  customers.  A 
proclamation  was  issued  in  Holland  for- 
bidding the  storage  of  food  except  for 
current  consumption.  Municipal  shops 
Mipplying  provisions  at  little  more  than 
cost,  are  operated  by  municipalities  in 
Switzerland,  Austria  and  Germany. 

To  prevent  financial  panic  and  bank- 
ruptcy or  undue  pressure  for  debts,  the 
"moratorium"  act  was  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment, authorizing  the  king  by  proclama- 
tion to  extend  to  September  4  the  legal 
term  for  the  payment  of  indebtedness  on 
bills  of  exchange  and  certain  other  obli- 
gations. Further  extension  to  October 
has  been  announced.  Among  the  ex- 
emptions to  which  this  delay  does 
not  apply  are  wages  and  salaries, 
liabilities  not  exceeding  $25,  the  pay- 
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mem  of  rates  and  taxes,  debts  due 
outside  the  British  Isles,  dividends  on 
interest  on  stocks,  funds  or  securities, 
withdrawals  from  trustee  savings  banks 
and  payments  due  under  the  workmen's 
compensation  act,  old  age  pension  and 
national  insurance.  Rents  were  not  ex- 
empted for  fear  of  accumulating  burden- 
some indebtedness  upon  the  workers.  Re- 
servists' allotments  from  their  wages  to 
their  families  were  paid  in  advance,  to 
onver  the  first  months  rent  in  their  ab- 
sence. 

Very  particular  and  considerate  care1 
is  being  taken  to  fore  fend  wage-earners 
from  unemployment  and  to  secure  the  re- 
servists and  territorials  from  the  loss  of 
their  occupation  after  the  war.  As  pres- 
ident of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
Herbert  Samuel  announced  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  many  traders  and  man- 
ufacturers were  patriotically  keeping 
their  mills  and  works  in  operation  by 
reducing  working  hours  instead  of  dis- 
missing any  employes;  that  the  Road 
Board  had  a  reserve  of  some  millions  of 
pounds  which  could  be  spent  on  new  work 
employing  many  laborers;  that  the  de- 
velopment commission  also  had  funds 
available  for  large  construction  work; 
that  the  government  departments  would 
maintain  and,  where  possible  increase, 
the  number  of  their  employes.  Mr. 
Samuel  also  issued  a  circular  remind- 
ing all  town  and  county  councilors  and 
officials  that  it  was  their  duty  not  to 
curtail  their  undertakings  and  reduce 
their  staffs,  but  to  maintain  and  increase 
their  operations. 

The  War  Emergency  Workers'  Com- 
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mittee,  representing  all  the  labor  groups, 
vigilantly  watch  the  situation  and  offer 
suggestions  and  co-operation  to  the  gov- 
ernment. The  Cabinet  has  appointed  an 
advisory  committee  on  distress  which  in- 
cludes both  John  Burns  and  J.  Ramsay 
MacDonald,  together  with  officials  of  de- 
partments most  closely  involved.  Local 
committees,  having  the  same  title  and 
function,  are  being  organized  throughout 
the  country  and  include  representatives 
of  the  trade  unions,  boards  of  guardians, 
philanthropic  organizations  and  the  local 
authorities.  It  is  thus  hoped  to  promote 
"the  mobilization  of  labor"  as  effectively 
as  the  mobilization  of  troops  and  ships. 
The  most  significant  and  original  of 
all  these  relief  measures  are  two  na- 
tional housing  enterprises.  One,  for  the 
building  of  cottages  for  rural  laborers, 
had  been  initiated,  but  not  put  into  opera- 
tion, before  the  war.  Housing  Bill  No. 
2,  however,  was  proposed  and  unani- 
mously carried  through  distinctly  as  a 
war  relief  measure  for  the  employment 
of  the  building  trades  and  for  the  pro- 
vision of  improved  dwellings  in  town  and 
country.  It  appropriated  $20,000,000  for 
the  building  of  houses  and  cottages  to 
be  let  at  economic  rent  in  the  United 
Kingdoms.  The  bill  was  announced  as 
more  of  an  investment  than  a  charity 
and  its  operation  was  restricted  to  one 
year.  The  money  will  be  advanced  on 
loan  for  such  local  use.  The  opposition 
expressed  its  approval  of  the  measure 
and  facilitated  its  passage,  Bonar  Law 
remarking,  however,  that  "under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  such  a  measure 
would  have  taken  some  considerable 
time." 

The  Local  Government  Board  explain- 
ed that  it  would  arrange  with  public 
utility  societies  and  local  authorities  to 
proceed  under  the  act  to  provide  houses 
where  they  were  most  needed.  Housing 
thus  becomes  a  national  issue,  both  by  the 
act  authorizing  expenditure  for  housing 
the  people  as  legitimate  in  times  of  peace 
and  by  the  emphasis  laid  upon  this  pol- 
icy in  appropriating  so  large  a  sum 
promptly  to  carry  out  and  extend  it,  as 
one  of  the  most  effective  emergency 
measures  to  protect  and  nourish  the  re' 
sources  of  the  homeland. 

In  concluding  its  statement  of  how 
the  funds  provided  by  the  vote  of  credit 
would  apply  to  "the  relief  of  distress," 
the  government  informed  the  House  of 
Commons  that  it  would  co-operate  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  National  Relief 
Fund,  Queen  Mary's  Needlework  Guild 
for  soldiers'  garments,  the  Red  Cross. 
Society,  with  Queen  Alexandra  as  pa- 
tron, and  all  other  private  voluntary 
agencies.  The  Government  Advisory 
Committee  on  Distress  would  endeavor 
both  to  prevent  overlapping  and  to  pro- 
mote co-operation,  especially  between  of- 
ficial and  voluntary  efforts.  Most  sig- 
nificant was  the  government's  final 
word:  "While  the  Poor  Law  authorities 
should  deal  with  present  paupers,  the  re- 
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lief  of  distress  would  as  far  as  possible 
be  carried  out  by  other  bodies.  The  poor 
law  was  being  kept  rather  in  reserve, 
and  all  other  methods  would  first  be 
adopted  before  we  fall  back  on  that  last 
line  of  defense." 

Thus  that  first  week  in  Au^u-t.  which 
threatened  Europe  with  the  greatest  de- 
struction which  has  ever  overtaken  its 
civilization,  was  signalized  by  the  most 
constructive,  or  reconstructive,  legisla- 
tion ever  enacted  in  any  one  week 
throughout  the  long  history  of  the  Brit- 


:sh  Parliament.  And  this  was  done  in  the 
rush  of  Parliament's  gigantic  defensive 
and  offensive  preparations  for  war. 

Although  all  these  are  temporary  mea-- 
nres  to  meet  the  eim-rgencx  demand- 
ing immediate  relief  from  the  present  or 
possible  disasters  of  war,  yet  they  can- 
not fail  to  affect  profoundly  the  social 
legislation  and  administration  which  had 
already  become  the  permanent  policy  of 
the  I'.ritish  Empire  and  of  its  county  and 
municipal  governm> 
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IRST  AID  TO  STRANDED  AMERICANS  IN  EUROPE- 
B>   ROBERT  W.  de  FOREST 

VICE-PRESIDENT  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS;  Ml  MHhK.  AMERICAN  CITIXBNS 
COMMITTEE  IN  LONDON 


Ir  THERE  could  be  any  bright 
in  the  dark  cloud  which  ha*  sudden- 
ly enveloped  Kurope  it  is  the  quick  and 
effective  way  in  which  Americans  have 
organized  to  help  their  fellow-country- 
men, and  particularly  their  fellow-coun- 
trywomen during  the  appalling  month  of 
August.  There  were  probably  about 
80,000  Americans  in  Europe  at  the  time 
when  war  followed  immediately  upon 
mobilization.  They  had  no  warning — the 
situation  came  upon  them  with  the  sud- 
denness and  unexpectedness  of  a  cy- 
clone. 

It  is  quite  <  vident  from  the  English 
and  German  "White  Papers"  that  diplo- 
mats were  alarmed  when  Austria  served 
her  ultimatum  upon  Servia.  The  Euro- 
pean financial  world  undoubtedly  had 
<•  sense  of  danger  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore the  cloud  burst,  but  the  average 
\merican,  traveling  for  pleasure,  seldom 
reading  and  seldom  able  to  read  the  local 
papers,  had  no  warning.  Unthinkable 
as  was  a  general  European  war,  equally 
unthinkable  and  inconceivable  was  the 
situation  which  immediately  developed. 

Replete  as   the  press   seems   to   have 


been  with  stories  of  stranded  Americans, 
it  is  not  possible  for  those  who  did  not 
witness  the  situation  to  realize  it. 

I -otters  of  credit,  and  other  forms  of 
credit  became  immediately  valueless.  Pa- 
per money  was  refused  outside  of  the 
country  of  issue.  English  paper,  French 
paper,  German  paper,  with  which  most 
.\mericans  who  travel  provide  them- 
selves, wa-  valueless  outside  of  the 
country  of  its  issue.  Nothing  but  gold 
and  silver  "went."  and  gold  and  silver 
disappeared  almost  immediately  from 
circulation.  The  traveling  American 
without  coin  or  paper  of  the  country  in 
which  he  happened  to  be  was  without 
money. 

All  communication  ceased.  The  trains 
ran  only  for  soldiers;  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  could  be  used  only  for  gov- 
ernment messages ;  communication  with 
friends  was  impossible;  automobiles 
could  not  be  had  because  the  govern- 
ment impressed  them  all.  Even  cabs 
and  horses  disappeared  from  the  streets 
of  many  European  cities.  To  the  able- 
Wlied  American,  with  ample  resources, 
experienced  in  European  travel,  speak- 


ing the  important  (.'ontiiu-ntal  langn. 
with  European  friends,  the  situation  was 
anxious  enough.  To  the  inexperienced 
student  or  teacher,  with  no  amount  of 
ready  money  at  hand,  and  without  t In- 
ability to  communicate  with  friends,  the 
situation  was  terrifying. 

Here  was  an  opportunity  for  Ameri- 
cans to  get  together  and  to  use  their 
power  of  quick  organization  and  invent- 
iveness in  dealing  with  a  situation  en- 
tirely novel  and  calling  for  immediate 
action,  and  if  ever  there  was  a  demon- 
stration of  these  qualities  that  demon- 
stration was  complete.  Wherever 
\mcricans  were,  whether  in  (jermany, 
France,  Austria,  Italy.  Switzerland.  Eng- 
land. Scandinavia,  or  elsewhere,  they  got 
together.  They  pooled  their  resources, 
however  scanty.  They  counselled  to- 
gether as  to  what  to  do,  and  so  far  as 
my  knowledge  goes  ( and  it  is  fairly  ex- 
tensive) they  succeeded  in  obtaining 
transportation  to  the  nearest  important 
city,  and  there  they  organized  as  only 
Americans  could  for  mutual  help.  This 
organization  usually  grouped  itself 
around  the  American  ambassador  or  Un- 
American  consul.  In  some  instances  the 
ambassador  or  the  consul  took  the  ini- 
tiative in  calling  an  American  committee 
to  its  aid.  In  others  the  committee  form- 
ed after  advising  with  the  American 
representative.  In  all  instances,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  co-operation  between 
such  committees  and  the  nearest  Ameri- 
can representative  wa*  complete. 

Wherever  Americans  happened  to  be 
at  the  time  when  the  "cyclone"  came, 
they  were  almost  always  able  to  reach 
some  point  where  there  were  other 
Americans,  usually  some  city  of  import- 
ance where  Americans  were  or  soon  be- 
came numerous.  There  were  fortunately 
available  among  this  assemblage  of  new- 
found friends  (for  all  Americans  in- 
volved in  a  common  misfortune  became 
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friends  instantly  by  lirtut-  "'  their  citi- 

-hip)   men  of  experience  in  btisincss 

irs— banker>.  lawyers,  executives  of 

great  corporations,   social   workers,  men 

.mil  women. 

Out  (if  such  groups  cmiiniittees  were 
formed,  or.  to  -peak  more  precisely, 
formcil  themselves  by  MIMIC  process  ol 
natural  selection.  Where  American  rep- 
resentatives had  executive  ability  and 
were  resourceful  such  committees  placed 
themselves  under  the  leadership  of  the 
American  representative.  When  they 
were  not,  the  committee  was  accorded 
the  lead  and  the  American  representative 
co-operated,  or  at  least  fell  into  line. 
Indeed,  they  could  have  done  nothing 
I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  the 
help  of  such  committees  was  not  warm- 
ly welcomed.  Except  for  their  organ- 
ization our  embassies  and  consulates 
would  have  been  swamped.  Their  or- 
ganization supplemented  the  official  force 
by  a  large  body  of  men  and  women  of 
the  highest  efficiency.  There  was  no 
lack  of  volunteers — everyone  was  not 
only  ready  and  willing,  but  anxious  to. 
help.  Mere  suggestion  that  funds  were 
needed  produced  them.  No  one  was 
ashamed  to  do  anything.  In  London  we 
joked  about  our  clerical  force,  who  drew 
salaries  of  $25,000  apiece,  but  the  hu- 
mor of  the  situation  was  that  it  was 
true,  though  our  committee  paid  noth- 
ing. 

My  generalization  as  to  the  formation 
of  such  committees  and  their  effective- 
ness in  all  important  cities  may  be  too 
broad.  My  own  personal  knowledge  re- 
lates to  London.  Paris.  Brussels  and  The 
Hague.  I  believe  myself  to  be  thorough- 
ly informed  with  regard  to  Berlin,  Mu- 
nich and  Swiss  cities  which  had  their 
headquarters  at  Berne,  but  I  have  suf- 
ficient confidence  in  my  fellow-country- 
men to  believe  that  they  acted  in  the 
-amc  spirit  and  with  substantially  the 
same  effectiveness  elsewhere. 

The  London  committee  was  presum- 
ably the  most  highly  organized,  natural- 
ly, for  it  had  to  deal  with  the  largest 
number  of  people.  It  was  upon  I  .on 
•  Ion  that  almost  everyone  centered  their 
devious  and  various  routes  from  the  af- 
flicted Continent.  The  London  commit- 
tee had  an  excellent  card  index  system. 
It  had  special  committees  on  finance, 
transportation,  hotel  accommodation 
and  relief  (relief  for  men,  relief  for 
women),  lost  baggage,  exchange  of 
steamship  tickets  etc.  It  published  a 
daily  bulletin,  which  gave  each  succes- 
sive day's  registration  as  well  as  gen- 
eral information.  The  Munich  commit- 
tee did  the  same.  Its  daily  was  entitled 
\mcrican  Notes.  I  wish  to  pay  mv  trib- 
ute of  praise  to  my  own  countrymen. 
and  I  can  do  it  no  better  than  by  ap- 
plying the  closing  editorial  of  our  Lon- 
don bulletin  to  all  the  Americans  who 
helped,  wherever  their  place  of  ac- 
tivity: 

''When  the  bomb  of  war  broke,  every 


mainstay  of  our  civilization  seemed  for 
the  moment  to  perish  for  those  Ameri- 
can-, abroad.  Inter-communication 
ceased,  the  family  relation  was  often 
sundered.  necessities  were  denied, 
money  lost  its  value,  homes  were  un- 
obtainable by  .even  the  ill  and  aged,  and 
si  i.OOO  Americans  were  helpless  and  ap- 
palled—the foundation  of  their  normal 
life  had  been  wrenched  away,  and  help, 
direction  and  comfort  from  strong  men 
and  women  was  their  greatest  human 
desire.  This  was  the  necessity  of  the 
hour  which  the  noble  men  and  women 
of  the  committee  and  their  assistants 
met  with  a  capacity  and  sympathy 
which  has  fully  aided  the  afflicted  and 
has  won  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
all  who  know  the  true  measure  of  their 
achievement.  No  demand  of  service 
was  refused,  no  want  left  unsatisfied. 


T 


That  these  men  and  women  had  the  ca- 
pacity to  do  so  was  no  accident.  They 
had  sprung  from  a  race  of  pioneers 
whose  forefathers  had  made  existence 
possible  only  by  accomplishing  the 
seemingly  impossible. 

"Their  ability  was  the  result  of  a 
life's  upbuilding  in  force,  self-control 
and  kindliness.  They  could  act  when 
all  was  chaos,  because  life  with  them 
had  been  a  training  school  for  high  ef- 
ficiency. Thus  they  met  the  situation 
in  all  its  difficulties  and  realized  the 
highest  objective  of  mankind  in  service 
to  their  fellows  in  the  broadest  sense. 
In  this  work  they  had  the  assistance  of 
scores  who  had  made  a'vocation  of  pub- 
lic work.  High  on  the  roll  of  honor 
will  stand  those  who  gave  their  best 
with  generosity  and  chivalry,  full 
worthy  of  the  ideals  of  our  generation." 


OF 


HE   WORK    OF    THE    AMERICAN    COMMITTEE 
LONDON-By  S.  STANWOOD  MENKEN 

ONE  OF  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BULLETIN  PUBLISHED  BY  THE 
LONDON  COMMITTEE 


ONE  OF  THE  interesting  devel- 
opments of  the  war  has  been  the  method 
adopted  by  Americans  abroad  to  help 
each  other.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  there  were,  in  Europe,  according 
to  the  best  estimate,  well  on  toward  80,- 
000  Americans.  Many  of  them  were 
without  funds;  others  were  separated 
from  relatives  and  friends  at  a  time 
when  intercommunication,  even  by  mail, 
except  with  great  delay,  was  impossible. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  war  be- 
tween Austria  and  Servia  was  declared 
<m  July  29,  1914,  and  that  subsequent 
declarations  followed  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days.  The  outbreak  of  the  war 
was  a  signal  for  concentrated  exodus. 
At  the  same  time  hotel  accommodations 
were  not  readily  obtainable  in  London. 
The  most  striking  preliminary  to  the 
war  was  the  termination  of  the  value 
of  paper  money  throughout  Europe.  By- 
July  29  paper  money  was  not  accepted 
in  Paris  in  payment  of  bills  nor  change 
given.  Some  silver  was  obtainable,  but 
gold  had  entirely  disappeared  being  ab- 
sorbed either  by  individuals  or  by  the 
great  state  banks  which  were  securing 
it  for  reserves. 

In  London  conditions  were  somewhat 
better,  although  not  generally  .so.  In 
England  as  in  France,  moratoriums  had 
been  decreed,  which  closed  the  banks 
and  made  it  not  only  difficult,  but  prac- 
tically impossible  for  American  banking 
firms  and  companies  like  Cooks  or  the 
American  Express  to  meet  credits  gen- 
erally, at  first.  Their  resources  were 
limited  to  cash  in  hand  prior  to  the 
moratorium.  There  was  no  basis  for 
exchange  of  moneys  of  different  states. 
In  a  word,  the  corner-stone  of  barter, 
as  we  moderns  know  it,  had  been  swept 
away  and  the  richest  found  themselves 
in  the  position  of  a  modern  Robinson 
Crusoe  who,  though  he  had  a  chest  of 
money  was  unable  to  use  it.  Firms  like 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  and  Brown  Bros., 


notwithstanding  the  fact  that  their  sup- 
ply of  funds  were  cut  off,  managed  to 
give  their  clients  limited  amounts, 
though  wisely  doing  so  only  after  judg- 
ing their  necessities. 

Under  these  conditions,  of  course,  an 
exodus  from  Continental  Europe  was 
natural  and  the  objective  was  London, 
not  only  because  of  its  language  and 
nearness  to  home,  but  because  of  the 
consciousness  of  safety  in  being  among 
those  whom  we  regard  as  of  the  Mother 
Country.  A  spirit  of  panic  was  suc- 
ceeded by  one  where  American  common 
sense  prevailed.  Local  committees  or- 
ganized in  different  parts  of  Europe 
aided  in  this  movement,  but  by 
August  1  the  influx  of  Americans 
in  London  became  so  intense  that 
hotels  were  filled,  and  the  great  city 
was  overcrowded  with  Americans  striv- 
ing to  get  home.  Many  were  without 
funds  and  some  were  separated,  not 
only  from  their  families  but  also  from 
their  baggage,  which  the  railroads  gen- 
erally had  been  unable  to  carry. 

Instances  of  particular  hardships  were 
of  families  who  had  lost  members  of 
advanced  or  of  tender  age,  with  the  re- 
sult that  there  was  a  distress  of  soul, 
such  as  those  absent  from  the  scene 
can  hardly  conceive.  To  meet  this  sit- 
uation Frederick  I.  Kent,  vice  president 
of  the  Bankers  Trust  Co.  of  New  York, 
associated  with  William  Porter  of  J. 
P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  George  D.  Smith,  J. 
P.  Day,  Thomas  P,'  Shanley,  James  G. 
Cannon  and  many  others  in  the  first 
rank  of  American  men  of  affairs,  called 
a  meeting  at  the  Waldorf  Hotel.  At 
this  meeting  an  executive  committee 
\\as  organized,  and  officers  and  sub- 
committees named. 

The  division  of  this  committee  into 
sub-committees  indicates  its  activities. 
Oscar  S.  Straus  gave  of  his  broad  ex- 
perience in  diplomatic  affairs  as  an  ex- 
minister,  assuming  the  great  burden  of 
inter-communication  with  the  American 
ambassador. 

The     immediate     thought     of     every 
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PAPtJIS    ISSUED   TO   CITE    INFORMATION    TO    STCAKOeO  AMERICANS  IN   MUNICH  AND  LONDON 

These  newspapers  were  published  daily  by  the  American  citizens'  committees.  In  Munich  an  executive  committee  was 
organized  consisting  of  the  consul  general.  T  St.  John  Gaffne>  :  Henry  L.  deForest,  Professor  Fullerton,  Dr.  Leslie  D.  Bissell, 
Dr.  Williamson,  and  President  Harry  A.  Garneld  of  Williams  C  -liege. 

Mr.  deForest  was  made  director  of  the  relief  committee,  which  was  subdivided  into  a  committee  on  emergency  relief 
•nericans,  with  Dr.  Williamson  as  chairman,  and  a  Red  Crocs  committee  with  Professor  Fullerton  as  chairman.  Presi- 
dent Garlield  was  made  director  of  the  committee  on  information  which  was  subdivided  into  committees  on  news,  with  Elbert 
F.  Baldwin  as  chairman;  on  transportation,  with  Mr.  \-.\\er-,  a*  chairman;  on  letters,  telegrams  and  registration,  with  Edward 
Roesler  as  chairman;  and  on  banks  and  credits  with  Mr.  Wattriss  as  chairman. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Nordhoff-Jung,  chairman  of  one  of  the  Red  Cross  committees  at  Washington,  secured  information  as  to  government 
plans  for  the  care  of  the  large  numbers  of  wounded  expected  to  arrive  in  Munich.  Subscription  lists  were  opened  among  the 
American*,  and  more  than  $10,000  was  raised. 

American  Citizens'  Committee  in  London 
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American  on  arriving  in  London  was  to 
get  to  the  embassy.  Our  ambassador, 
ably  assisted  by  First  Secretary  Laugh- 
lin  and  Assistant  Bell  and  others,  was 
simply  overwhelmed.  They  had  to  deal 
with  a  vast  quantity  of  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence of  greatest  national  mo- 
ment and  while  they  were  filled  with  a 
o'tisciousness  of  the  great  duty  before 
them  they  were  so  thoroughly  inun^ 
dated  that  they  welcomed  the  formation 
of  this  committee  and  upon  its  organi- 
zation were  enabled  to  turn  over  to  it 
the  usual  type  of  cases  requiring  relief. 
From  time  to  time  Mr.  Page  who  was 
exhausting  himself  in  his  work  would 
attend  the  committee  meetings  in  order 
that  he  might  -be  more  fully  in  touch 
with  the  situation. 

Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  the 
writer,  resolutions  were  adopted  de- 
manding that  Austria  and  Germany 
guarantee  the  free  passage  of  ships 
chartered  by  the  ambassador  and  re- 
questing that  Washington  take  steps  to 
procure  such  consent,  provided  that  the 
ships  going  out  under  such  conditions 
return  free  of  cargo.  As  a  result  of 
Mr.  Page's  efforts  this  result  was  ob- 
tained. He  was  also  successful  in  ar- 
ranging to  have  funds  forwarded  by  the 
United  States  government  and  to  have 
army  transfers  sent  should  they  be 
needed. 

The  financial  question  was  handled 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Kent,  to- 
gether with  Mr.  Hetzler  and  Mr.  Can- 
non, bankers  of  experience.  Mr.  Hetz- 
ler, chairman  of  the  general  committee 
took  these  duties  upon  himself,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  many  others  which  he  had 
assumed,  and  as  a  result  devoted  his 
entire  time,  night  and  day,  to  the  work, 
as  did  several  others. 

Through  this  committee  it  was  imme- 
diately arranged  that  the  bank  checks 
of  the  American  Bankers  Association 
should  be  paid.  For  several  days  these 
were  the  only  checks  on  which  coin 
was  paid  in  London.  To  measure  the 
extent  of  the  relief  from  these  payments 
would  be  impossible.  Those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  these  checks 
shared  the  proceeds  thereof  with  others, 
and  through  this  source,  life  became  liv- 
able to  many  who  had  not  known  where 
the  next  meal  or  carfare  was  to  come 
from.  Shortly  afterward  they  also  ar- 
ranged that  the  American  Express  Com- 
pany, which  had  an  immense  clientele, 
should  make  like  payments  to  their  cus- 
tomers and  further  relieved  the  situation 
in  London  by  obtaining  advance  of  large 
sums  upon  the  guarantee  of  American 
bankers,  which  became  immediately 
available,  with  the  result  that  the  finan- 
cial situation  soon  was  such  that  every 
worthy  American  could  obtain  funds. 
In  this  work  the  committee  was  greatly 
aided  by  an  organization  which  had  ex- 
isted for  some  years  in  London,  called 
the  American  Residents  Committee,  of 
which  the  chairman  was  H.  C.  Hoover, 


the  vice-chairman  the  American  consul- 
general,  the  honorary  secretary  F.  C. 
Van  Duzer  and  the  treasurer  Clarence 
draff.  Its  directorship  was  a  strong 
one,  containing  among  others  the  great 
merchant  H.  Gordon  Selfridge.  This 
committee  had  had  broad  experience  in 
dealing  with  the  American  derelict  and 
with  a  body  of  trained  workers  acting 
under  their  direction  and  aided  particu- 
larly by  Mrs.  H.  C.  Hoover,  did  much 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  impos- 
sible, particularly  in  helping  the  women 
who  appealed  to  the  committee.  Mrs. 
Hoover  had  had  a  thorough  train- 
ing in  charitable  work,  after  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake  and  immediately 
gathered  a  corps  of  assistants  for  the 
relief  committee  of  which  she  was  a 
member. 

The  30,000  pounds  which  the  Amer- 
ican Residents  Committee  raised  prob- 
ably did  more  to  directly  relieve  actual 
suffering  than  anything  else.  This 
committee  worked,  not  alone  to  insure 
the  comfort  of  American  woman-kind, 
but  to  guard  them  from  attack  of  the 
unscrupulous.  This  latter  matter  be- 
came so  serious  that  detectives  were  em- 
ployed to  prevent  undesirable  persons 
from  frequenting  the  rooms  when  it  was 
found  that  in  some  cases  they  were  of- 
fering lodgings  in  houses  of  known  bad 
reputation.  The  matter  was  regarded 
so  seriously  that  Mrs.  Hoover  organized 
a  corps  of  volunteers  who  met  each 
train  and  who  provided  escorts  to  the 
women  to  !odgings  which  had  been 
thoroughly  investigated. 

In  all  this  work  the  committee  was 
ably  assisted  by  a  squad  of  about  thirty 
boy  scouts,  under  the  direction  of  an 
able  captain.  These  boy  scouts  render- 
ed voluntary  service  continually  as  mes- 
sengers, custodians  and  otherwise  to  the 
committee. 

All  this  work  was  done  at  the  Hotel 
Savoy  in  great  rooms  on  the  embank- 
ment side,  which  the  hotel  donated  for 
the  use  of  the  committee.  The  main 
room  of  the  great  floor  was  a  ball-room 
seventy-five  feet  by  sixty  feet  in  depth. 
There  was  an  upstairs  room  half  that 
size  while  a  number  of  other  rooms  of 
ample  proportions  were  used  for  com- 
mittee purposes.  On  entering  the  main 
committee  room  you  would  meet  with 
signs  indicating  the  locations  of  the  dif- 
ferent committees.  On  one  side  the 
Women's  Relief  Committee  held  forth. 
Next  to  it  was  a  great  bulletin  board  full 
of  questions  as  to  lost  persons.  Then 
there  came  the  Transportation  Bureau, 
under  the  direction  of  Joseph  P.  Day,  the 
well  known  real  estate  man. 

Owing  to  the  demands  of  the  admir- 
alty there  was  a  constant  change  in  the 
sailings,  arid  in  addition  the  committee 
investigated  the  needs  of  persons  who 
were  anxious  to  get  away,  provided  ac- 
commodation for  those  with  the  most 
pressing  claims  on  a  basis  of  merit, 
"merit"  being  lack  of  funds  or  ill 


health,  and  provided  for  the  transfer  of 
tickets  over  the  lines  which  would  con- 
sent to  such  a  course.  The  committee 
was  really  a  medium  for  the  transfer  of 
the  steamship  tickets,  and  the  whole  pro- 
cedure was  so  organized  as  to  make 
actual  conditions  easier  and  send  away 
those  who  should  receive  first  consider- 
ation. The  loss  of  friends  and  the  loca- 
tion of  those  who  had  arrived  in  London 
was  handled  under  the  direction  of  L. 
H.  Somers,  who  had  from  the  first  vol- 
unteered to  give  his  whole  time  to  the 
work  of  the  committee. 

A  baggage  committee  was  organized 
to  handle  loss  of  baggage  and  seek  re- 
covery of  the  same.  At  first  this  was 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gaston,  and 
upon  Mr.  Gaston's  going  to  the  Conti- 
nent, Mr.  Potts,  an  official  of  the  Ameri- 
can Express  Company,  took  charge  of 
the  matter.  Then  there  was  a  committee 
to  find  Americans  stranded  on  the  Con- 
tinent. This  was  in  charge  of  the  Rev. 
C.  Seymour  Bullock. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Hoover  it 
was  decided  to  publish  a  newspaper  in 
order  that  information  desired  by  our 
citizens  should  be  readily  secured.  Each 
day  this  paper,  which  was  issued  to  a 
number  of  6,000,  was  distributed  among 
all  the  hotels  in  London  and  was  eagerly 
sought  for  each  morning  by  the  crowds 
of  Americans  who  gathered  in  the  com- 
mittee room.  This  crowd  on  the  aver- 
age numbered  3,000  to  4,000. 

The  upper  rooms  of  the  committee 
were  devoted  to  the  cashing  of  checks, 
the  exchange  of  money  and  the  issuing 
of  passports,  the  American  ambassador 
having  established,  under  the  direction 
of  one  of  the  assistants,  such  a  depart- 
ment. At  first  a  charge  of  $2  was  made 
for  passports,  but  later  the  ambassador 
secured  a  waiver  of  this  charge. 

The  headquarters  of  the  committee 
became  a  source  of  supply  for  informa- 
tion. It  was  a  gathering  place  for 
Americans  who  made  it  their  head- 
quarters and  was  altogether  the  busiest 
conceivable  place  in  London.  To  meas- 
ure the  work  done  by  such  men  as  Mr. 
Hetzler,  Mr.  Duane,  Mr.  Breed,  Mr. 
Straus  and  Mr.  Kent  is  impossible. 

To  measure  the  extent  to  which  the 
common  sense  and  sympathy  and  power 
of  organization  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee in  London  aided  the  distressed  is 
impossible.  We  can  only  outline  the 
method  of  meeting  an  extraordinary 
situation  through  the  self  sacrificing 
labor  of  over  one  hundred  noble  men 
and  women. 

Their  work  is  not  done;  it  is  only  be- 
ginning. Of  course,  many  of  those  who 
initiated  the  labor  had  to  leave  for 
home,  but  in  leaving  they  had  a  consci- 
ousness that  Mr.  Kent  and  Mr.  Duane 
were  remaining  to  continue  the  work  in 
association  with  the  American  Resi- 
dents' Committee  and  that  matters  had 
been  so  arranged  that  every  stranded 
American  would  be  helped. 


INDUSTRY 


UNEMPLOYMENT,     CHARITY     AND    THE    MINIMUM 
WAGE  IN  PROCESS— BY  JOHN  A.  FITCH 

INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  in  Ore- 
gon are  closely  similar  to  those  in  Wash- 
ington. So  it  was  natural  that  in  the 
Portland  hearings  before  the  Industrial 
Relations  Commission  there  should  be 
much  of  the  same  sort  of  testimony  as 
that  brought  out  in  the  previous  week's 
hearings  in  Seattle. 

Lumber  is  the  great  Oregon  industry. 
As  in  Washington,  there  are  periodic 
shut-downs  of  lumber  mills  and  logging 
camps,  due  to  business  depressions  or 
other  causes.  The  other  industries  are 
essentially  seasonal,  as  salmon  fishing, 
canning,  the  picking  of  fruit  and  hops. 
Oregon,  therefore,  has  its  problem  of 
unemployment. 

According  to  Father  Edwin  V. 
O'Hara,  who  has  been  co-operating  in 
an  investigation  of  the  subject  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Labor  Legislation,  there  is  em- 
ployment in  the  summer  months  for 
30,000  men  in  the  various  industries. 
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In  the  winter,  however,  in  normal  times 
not  over  23,000  can  find  employment. 
For  the  greater  part  of  the  resulting 
unemployment  he  blames  the  lumber  in- 
dustry, which,  according  to  his  figures 
employs  15,000  in  summer  and  in  winter 
lets  5,000  of  the  men  go. 

Father  O'Hara  recommended  that  the 
state  and  municipalities  try  so  far  as 
possible  to  have  public  work  done  in  the 
winter.  The  public  buildings,  road 
building  and  so  on,  might  just  as  well 
be  done  in  the  slack  season.  His  sec- 
ond plan  is  to  induce  people  who  own 
logged-off  land  to  have  it  cleared  in  the 
winter  months. 

The  unemployment  situation  was  dis- 
cussed by  several  witnesses.  A.  E. 
Wood,  professor  of  social  sciences  in 
Reed  College,  Portland,  ascribe  it  in 
part  to  the  seasonal  industries  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  in  part  to  the  immi- 
gration, from  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, of  men  who  have  falsely  been  led 
to  believe  that  there  are  unusual  oppor- 
tunities in  this  section.  Another  wit- 
ness declared  that  many  men  come  ex- 
pecting to  go  on  the  land.  When  they 
arrive  they  find  the  amourr  of  capital 
that  must  be  applied  before  the  land  can 
begin  to  be  productive  is  so  grea:  as  to 
place  it  utterly  beyond  their  reach.  These 
join  the  ranks  of  the  wage  earners. 

It  was  the  acute  unemployment  situa- 
tion of  last  winter  that  led  to  the  hous- 
ing of  the  idle  men  in  the  Gypsy  Smith 
tabernacle — as    was    described    in    THE 
FY  of  March  28,  1914. 

Dr.  Wood  told  how  these  men  were 
organized.  Their  methods  were  quite 
similar  to  those  followed  by  the  men  at 
the  "Hotel  de  Gink"  in  Seattle,  though 
thev  did  not  join  the  Itinerant  \Vork- 
•n.  The  men  at  the  tabernacle 


were  assigned  to  committees.  There 
was  a  committee  on  "rustling  for  grub," 
another  on  kitchen,  another  on  order 
and  one  on  seeking  employment.  He 
testified  to  their  orderly  conduct.  In 
spite  of  the  great  number  of  unem- 
ployed men  in  Portland  there  was  much 
less  crime  last  winter  than  usual. 

Dr.  Wood  obtained  detailed  informa- 
tion from  447  of  the  men.  Of  these  214 
claimed  to  be  at  least  partially  skilled. 
<  >ut  of  1,200  separate  answers  to  the 
request  for  the  reasons  for  leaving  their 
last  three  jobs,  810  stated  that  they  were 
laid  off,  either  because  of  a  depression, 
•  >r  unfavorable  weather,  or  the  finishing 
of  the  job.  102,  out  of  326  replying  to 
this  question  claimed  to  belong  to  a 
union.  Ed.  Gilbert,  a  laborer  and  one 
of  the  leaders  of  last  winter's  unem- 
ployed, testified  with  some  bitterness 
about  their  efforts  to  get  work.  A  fine 
strong  type  of  man  told  how  he  hated 
to  accept  charity. 

"It  was  work  we  wanted,"  he  said. 
"We  went  to  the  unions  for  help,  and 
they  were  more  horrified  over  the 
thought  of  what  people  would  say  if 
there  were  hordes  of  unemployed  on  the 
streets  than  they  were  over  the  fact  that 
men  were  starving." 

Neither  the  unions  nor  the  churches 
nor  the  charitable  institutions  would 
help  them  find  work,  he  declared.  Once 
a  man  was  on  the  point  of  letting  a  con- 
tract to  them  to  clear  a  piece  of  loggerl- 
off  land.  Gilbert  said  this  man's  neigh- 
bors threatened  that  if  he  put  those 
"vagrants"  to  work  on  his  land  they 
;1d  drive  both  owner  and  men  out  of 
the  country.  So  that  fell  through,  and 
the  organization,  formed  for  the  purposo 
of  finding  work,  had  to  accept  charitv. 

Asked  what  his  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem would  be  Gilbert  replied  "Give  us 
work." 


As  might  be  expected,  there  was  con- 
siderable curiosity  on  the  part  of  the 
commission  about  Oregon's  minimum 
wage  law. 

Father  O'Hara,  chairman  of  the  In- 
dustrial  Welfare  Commission;  Anna- 
dee  Smith,  a  member;  and  Caroline  J. 
Gleason,  secretary  of  the  commission, 
testified  regarding  the  operation  of  the 
law. 

Father  O'Hara  said  that  in  1913  a  law 
was  passed  prohibiting  the  employment 
of  women  and  children  for  more  than 
a  reasonable  number  of  hours  a  day  or 
at  less  than  an  adequate  wage.  The 
same  law  created  a  commission  to  de- 
termine standards  of  reasonableness  and 
adequacy. 

In  making  its  findings  the  commission 
has  depended- on  committees  representing 
employers,  employes  and  the  general 
public.  These  committees  have  made 
recommendations  which  the  commission 
has  power,  after  public  hearings,  to  re- 
ject or  approve.  So  far  it  has  approv- 
ed of  all  recommendations  made.  The 
standards  that  have  been  set  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  Portland  in  the  mercantile  business 
the  minimum  weekly  wage  is  $9.25  for 
experienced  adult  workers  and  the  week- 
ly hours  of  labor  fifty,  with  prohibition 
of  all  work  after  6  p.  m.  The  same 
standard  was  fixed  for  office  work,  while 
the  minimum  for  factories  was  placed 
at  $8.64  a  week  of  fifty-four  hours.  It 
was  the  latter  ruling  that  brought  the 
law  into  the  courts.  It  has  been  sus- 
tained in  the  Oregon  Supreme  Court  and 
is  now  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the' 
I'nited  States.  For  occupations  out- 
side of  Portland  the  minimum  is  $8.25, 
and  night  work  is  yrohibited  after  8:30 
p.  m. 

Miss  Gleason  described  conditions 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  law  as  "not 
so  bad  as  in  the  East,"  but  bad  enough. 
Women  were  found  who  did  not  have 
enough  to  eat.  One  girl  was  discov- 
ered who  spent  her  last  cent  on  Satur- 
day and  expected  to  fast  until  Monday, 
which  would  be  pay  day.  The  minimum 
wage  law  is  supposed  to  put  an  end  to 
h  conditions. 

No  evidence  has  come  to  light  either 
that  any  appreciable  number  of  women 
have  been  discharged  as  incapable  of 
earning  the  minimum  or  that  the  ap- 
prenticeship clause  is  beinjj  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  employers.  The  latter  con- 
tingency is  safeguarded,  according  to 
Miss  Gleason,  by  the  fact  that  a  woman 
who  is  paid  less  than  the  minimum  can 
collect  back  pay  by  legal  process.  There 
•me  danger,  she  said,  that  a  woman 
mipht  take  advantage  of  an  employer 
by  representing  herself  as  inexperienced 
and  so  get  a  job  at  a  dollar  a  day  as  a 
learner  and  then,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
prove  herself  experienced  and  collect 
back  pay. 
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THE  C;YPSY   SMITH  TABERNACLE  CONVERTED  INTO  A  HOME  FOR  PORTLANDS  UNEMPLOYED  LAST  WINTER 


Perhaps  the  most  interesting  witness 
was  C.  E.  S.  Wood,  a  Portland  lawyer 
who  confessed  that  he  was  an  anarchist. 
He  told  the  commission  very  courteous- 
ly that  they  were  seeking  palliatives  and 
would  accomplish  nothing.  They  will 
get  nowhere,  he  told  them,  unless  they 
get  right  down  and  try  to  understand 
what  makes  economic  classes  and  class 
conflicts. 

The  greatest  evil  of  all,  he  declared, 
is  the  holding  of  land  for  speculative 
purposes.  Let  every  owner  who  does 
not  make  use  of  his  land  forfeit  his 
ownership,  and  let  it  revert  to  some 
man  who  will  use  it.  Here  on  the  one 
hand  are  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  the 
West  lying  idle  and  unproductive,  he  told 
the  commission,  and  on  the  other,  thou- 
sands of  men  starving  because  they  can't 
work  it.  If  the  "paper  title"  to  land, 
inherited  from  feudalism,  were  taken 
away,  unrest  would  largely  cease. 

Mr.  Wood  pointed  out  that  the  courts 
have  distinguished  between  "superior" 
and  "inferior"  uses  for  water.  The  use 
that  is  prior  to  all  others  is  for  drinking 
purposes.  After  that  need  is  supplied 
other  rights  may  be  recognized,  but  be- 
fore this  primary  necessity  all  other 
rights  become  void.  He  would  have 
the  same  distinction  applied  to  land.  The 
superior  use  of  land  is  to  provide  food. 
Therefore  any  idle  land  capable  of  pro- 
ducing food  should  be  turned  over  to 
someone  who  will  use  it  for  that  pur- 
pose. Not  all  land  is  productive,  how- 
ever. This  is  often  true  of  mineral 
land.  The  superior  use  of  such  land 
would  be  the  production  of  those  miner- 
als. Mr.  Wood  suggests,  therefore,  per- 
mitting the  coal  companies  to  remain  in 
possession  of  land  where  they  are  actual- 
ly operating  mines.  Their  title  to  the 
land  would  be  their  use  of  it.  But  he 
would  not  permit  them  to  hold  any  .land 
unused.  All  utnvorked  coal  lands 
should  be  thrown  open  t<>  anyone  who 
would  stake  out  a  claim  and  establish 
a  title  by  mining  coal. 

If  there  is  as  much  cla^  f  re-ling  in 
Portland  as  in  Seattle,  the  witnesses 
called  ili<l  nut  give  free  expression  to  it. 
Only  one  rent  belligerent  appeared.  This 


was  an  employer  who  classified  society 
into  "employers,  employes,  and  the  barn- 
acle on  the  body  public." 

"There   are  these   three   classes,"   he 
declared,  "and  no  others." 


Pressed  for  an  explanation,  he  said 
that  a  barnacle  is  one  who  lives  on  the 
other  classes  without  working,  or  who 
gets  a  following  by  persuading  others 
that  they  are  ill-treated  and  dissatisfied. 


A  VITALIZED  MASSACHUSETTS   LABOR 
ITS  TASK 


BOARD   AND 


MASSACHUSETTS  now  has  a  real 
Board  of  Labor  and  Industries.  There 
is  now  a  probability  that  the  labor  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth  will  be  enforced. 
Those  who  have  followed  the  sad  his- 
tory of  the  former  board  will  realize  how 
great  is  the  departure  indicated  by  the 
two  statements. 

The  last  legislature  of  Massachusetts 
provided  a  Board  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
tries to  administer  the  statutes  enacted 
to  conserve  the  safety  and  life  of  the 
workers.  The  statute  provided  that  one 
of  the  members  of  the  board  should  be 
a  physician  or  a  sanitary  engineer.  The 
first  board  consisted  of  James  A.  Low- 
ell, Channing  Smith,  William  Acton, 
James  W.  Crook  and  Mrs.  Mary  H. 
Dewey,  no  one  of  whom  was  a  physi- 
cian or  a  sanitary  engineer. 

When  this  board  had  under  considera- 
tion the  appointment  of  its  commissioner 
of  labor,  the  executive  officer  of  the 
board,  it  considered  such  men  as  R.  G. 
Valentine,  John  Mitchell,  Owen  R.  Love- 
joy,  John  A.  Fitch,  Don  D.  Lescohier, 
L.  W.  Hatch,  John  Golden,  Charles  F. 
Gettemy.  Robert  N.  Turner,  a  lawyer 
and  politician,  was  urged  for  the  place, 
and  the  objection  that  he  knew  noth- 
ing of  actual  factory  or  labor  conditions 
was  met  at  last  by  the  suggestion  that 
he  be  made  deputy  and  acting  commis- 
sioner until  the  board  could  agree  upon 
a  person  to  take  full  charge  of  the 
office.  Mr.  Turner  so  served  as  deputy 
for  some  months,  until  he  was  finally 
made  commissioner,  after  some  members 
of  the  board  felt  that  he  had  been  suffi- 
ciently educated  by  them  to  serve  in 
that  capacity. 

When  Mr.  Turner  was  made  commis- 
sioner, the  labor  interests  felt  that  they 
were  not  properly  protected,  and  they 


were,  therefore,  assured  that  they  could 
name  the  deputy  commissioner.  Some 
fifty  or  more  names  were  presented  to 
the  board,  including  those  of  Arthur 
M.  Huddle,  Emily  G.  Balch,  Mabel  Gil- 
lespie,  Henry  Sterling,  Frank  McCarthy, 
Edward  J.  Decourcy.  Finally  Cornelius 
J.  Carmody,  chairman  of  the  State  Labor 
Legislative  Committee  and  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Turner,  was  appointed. 

Since  by  no  construction  could  any 
member  of  the  board  be  regarded  as  a 
physician  or  a  sanitary  engineer,  it  de- 
volved upon  the  board  to  exercise  par- 
ticular care  in  the  appointment  of  its 
second  deputy  who,  under  the  statute, 
should  be  "especially  qualified  to  super- 
vise the  enforcement  of  laws  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  board  which  related 
to  the  health  of  persons  employed  in 
buildings  used  for  industrial  purposes, 
and  shall  be  charged  with  that  duty." 
No  "medical  deputy"  was  appointed  dur- 
ing the  early  life  of  the  board. 

Constant  complaint  came  before  the 
board,  either  from  the  reports  of  in- 
spectors or  directly  to  the  board  itself, 
about  serious  injuries  to  the  health  of 
the  operatives,  particularly  of  women 
and  children.  There  were  many  cases 
of  spinal  curvature,  headaches,  hemor- 
rhages, anaemia,  skin  disease,  eye 
trouble  and  a  host  of  other  ailments  of 
occupational  origin.  All  health  ques- 
tions presented  to  the  board  were  met 
with  the  statement  that  they  must  be 
deferred  until  the  medical  deputy  was 
appointed  so  that  he  could  pass  upon  the 
complaints  in  conformity  with  the 
statute.  When  these  complaints  had 
accumulated  to  such  an  extent  that  ac- 
tion seemed  imperative,  the  board  met 
the  demand  by  appointing  a  man  who 
had  no  pretense  to  medical  or  sanitary 
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education  and  whose  sole  claim  to  the 
qualifications  called  for  by  the  act  were 
that  he  was  employed  by  the  Board  of 
Health  in  draining  Neponset  swamp 
lands !  Protest  wa>  made  by  people  who 
felt  that  his  ability  to  dig  a  ditch  did 
not  qualify  him  to  pass  upon  curvature 
of  the  spine,  on  the  delicate  questions 
of  eye  strain  and  pelvic  disorders.  When 
the  facts  were  presented  to  the  governor 
and  the  council,  they  declined  to  con- 
firm his  appointment. 

The  attempted  appointment  of  this 
deputy  challenge*:  the  attention  of  the 
governor  to  the  mtire  conduct  of  the 
board.  As  a  result  of  his  investigation, 
the  governor  nvinced  that  the 

board  bad  been  acting  with  disregard 
of  its  duty  in  many  respects,  and  also 
that  its  composition  was  illegal  because 
of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  sanitary 
engineer  or  physician  among  its  mem- 
bers. When  neither  Mr.  Lowell  nor  Mr. 
Crook  resigned  at  the  governor's  request 
that  one  of  them  should  step  out  to 
make  way  for  the  sanitarian  called  for 
by  the  statute,  the  governor  dismissed 
from  office  the  entire  board,  including 
William  Acton,  the  member  supposed  to 
represent  labor,  and  Mrs.  Mary  H. 
Dewey,  whose  work  on  behalf  of  women 
and  children  workers  had  been  dis- 
tinctly useful. 

The  reasons  assigned  for  the  dis- 
missal of  the  board  were  four  in  num- 
ber: First,  that  the  board  was  illegally 
constituted  in  that  none  of  the  members 
was  a  physician  or  a  sanitary  engi- 
neer; second,  that  the  board  had  vio- 
lated the  regulations  of  the  Civil  Service 
mission  and  had  kept  in  its  service 
an  employe  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the 
commission ;  third,  that  the  chairman  of 
the  board,  either  as  an  individual  or 
as  a  member  of  the  board,  had  sought 
to  break  down  the  civil  service  regula- 
tions of  the  commonwealth ;  fourth,  that 
the  members  of  the  board  were  not  work- 
ing in  harmony  and  the  differences  be- 
tween them  had  impaired  efficiency. 

State-wide  interest  at  once  centered 
upon  the  personnel  of  the  new  board. 
The  governor  has  constituted  it  as  fol- 
lows: Chairman,  Alfred  W.  Donovan 
of  Rockland:  John  Golden,  Selskar  M. 
Gunn,  Alfred  H.  Quessy,  and  Mary  H. 
Dewey.  In  reappointing  Mrs.  Dewey, 
Governor  Walsh  said  that  her  attitude 
regarding  rcappointment  was  as  clearly 
distinguished  from  that  of  some  of  her 
fellow  members  of  the  old  board  as  was 
the  value  of  her  services,  including,  as 
it  does,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
labor  laws,  an  ability  to  do  work  among 
women,  and  an  ability  to  assume  their 
point  of  view. 

It  was  believed  by  many  people  that 
the  old  board  was  organized  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  proprietors  of  the  great 
industries  of  Massachusetts.  A  glance 
at  the  qualifications  of  the  four  members 
of  the  new  board  makes  it  apparent,  say 
the  critics  of  the  old  board,  that  the 
new  board  is  organized  in  the  interest 
of  all  concerned — the  public,  the  workers 
in  these  industries,  and  the  proprietors. 

Alfred  W.  Donovan  of  Rockland. 
chairman.  is  president  of  the  F..  T.  W. 
Wright  Shoe  Company.  He  is  a  fre- 
quent speaker  at  meetings  of  boarrh 
of  trade  am!  similar  bodies  the  state 


over.  His  standard  of  ethics  is  shown 
in  a  recent  remark.  One  of  his  asso- 
ciates rather  sneeringly  commented  upon 
his  apparent  failure  to  make  as  much 
money  in  the  shoe  business  as  some  of 
his  wealthy  friends.  Mr.  Donovan  re- 
plied that  he  had  not  made  as  much 
money  as  he  could  have  made,  but  he 
had  made  as  much  money  as  he  ought 
to  have  made. 

The  textile  industry  employs  more 
working  people  than  any  other  industry 
in  the  state.  It  is  not  represented  in 
the  composition  of  the  board,  however, 
by  a  manufacturer  but  by  John  Golden, 
known  the  country  over  as  a  labor 
leader.  He  is  a  resident  of  Fall  River; 
was  born  in  England  in  1862;  came  to 
this  country  in  W>1,  and  worked  as  a 
mule  spinner  in  Fall  River.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Textile  Workers  of 
America,  a  member  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  a  member  of  the 
Mule  Spinners'  Local  Union  of  Fall 
River,  of  the  Commission  on  Minimum 
Wage,  of  the  Executi\  •  nittee  of 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
and  fills  many  other  important  offices. 

Selskar  M.  Gunn  was  graduated  from 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  1905,  department  of  public 
health;  he  was  biologist  of  the  Boston 
Bio-Chemical  Laboratory,  1906;  biolo- 
gist State  Board  of  Health  of  Iowa, 
1906-1908  and  lecturer  on  state  hygiene, 
at  the  State  University  of  Iowa  at  the 
same  time;  health  officer,  Orange,  N.  J., 
1908-1910,  and  as  such  had  charge  of 
health  inspection  in  factories.  He  then 
studied  the  hatting  industry  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  prevalence  of 
tuberculosis.  Since  1911  he  has  been 
assistant  professor  of  public  health  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

He  was  expert  sanitarian  of  the  bu- 
reau of  economy  and  efficiency  of  Mil- 
waukee; assistant  secretary  general  of 
the  Fifteenth  International  Congress  of 
Hygiene  and  Demography.  He  has  writ- 
ten many  articles  on  public  health  and 
is  editor  of  American  Journal  of  Public 
Health;  secretary  of  die  Public  Health 
Association ;  lecturer  on  hygiene  at  Tufts 
College  Medical  School,  and  assistant 
professor  of  biology  at  Simmons  Col- 
lege. 

Governor  Walsh  was  of  the  opinion 
that  Mr.  Gunn  might  answer  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  which  states  that 
one  member  of  the  board  should  be 
either  a  physician  or  a  sanitary  engi- 
neer, but  in  order  to  be  sure  that  he 
complied  with  the  spirit  and  the  letter 
of  the  law,  the  governor  named  Dr.  Al- 
fred H.  Quessy  as  the  fifth  member. 
I)r.  Quessy,  who  was  born  in  Meriden, 
n.,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Fitchburg.  M.i^.,  Laval  University, 
Montreal,  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
University,  Baltimore,  and  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  Baltimore.  Not  only  is 
he  qualified  as  a  physician  to  carry  out 
the  spirit  of  the  act  but  he  will  be  of 
peculiar  value  to  the  commission  because 
of  his  nationality,  inasmuch  as  the  peo- 
ple of  French-Canadian  extraction  who 
work  in  the  mills  in  Massachusetts  out- 
number those  of  anv  other  race. 

The  critics  of  the  former  hoard  point 
out  its  inactivitv  in  the  enforcement  of 


labor  laws.  They  declare  that  while 
here  a  lunch  counter  proprietor  or  there 
a  shirtwaist  maker  may  have  been  con- 
victed of  having  worked  an  employe 
overtime,  the  convicted  employers  all 
told  probably  do  not  employ  as  many 
as  a  hundred  hands.  In  contrast  to  such 
petty  prosecutions  is  cited,  for  example, 
the  board's  record  (as  to  "suction  shut- 
tles," involving  the  health  of  thousands 
of  workers.  The  law  provides  that  "it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  proprietor  of 
a  factory  or  any  officer  or  agent  or 
other  person  to  require  or  permit  the  use 
of  suction  shuttles  or  any  form  of  shut- 
tle in  the  use  of  which  any  part  of  the 
shuttle  or  any  thread  is  put  in  the  mouth 
or  touched  by  the  lips  of  the  operator. 
It  shall  be  the  dutv  of  the  State  Board 
of  Labor  and  Industries  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  act."  When  the 
board  was  urged  to  enforce  this  act,  it 
assigned  a  portion  of  its  inspection  force 
to  counting  the  number  of  such  shuttles 
in  use  in  the  state.  When  its  attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  one  of  its 
own  members  was  using  such  suction 
shuttles  in  violation  of  the  law,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  satisfied  with  the  answer 
of  this  member  that  he  was  not  punish- 
able because  he  had  furnished  each  of 
his  employes  with  a  crochet  hook  with 
which  the  employe  could,  with  a  little 
patience,  pull  the  thread  through  after 
he  had  thrust  it  carefully  through  the 
eye  of  the  shuttle.  The  member  was  not 
prosecuted. 

Part  of  the  old  board's  activities  were 
directed  toward  interpreting  the  law. 
The  best  way  to  enforce  a  law,  urged  a 
critic  of  the  board,  is  to  enforce  it,  leav- 
ing to  the  courts  questions  of  doubtful 
interpretation.  But  the  board,  or  its 
commissioner,  made  a  number  of  rulings, 
some  of  which  have  been  characterized 
as  peculiar.  For  instance,  it  ruled  that 
"A  public  bowling  alley  does  not  include 
alleys  in  private  clubs  or  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s 
or  like  places.  The  same  applies  to  a 
pool  or  billiard  room,  and  hence  there 
is  no  restriction  to  the  hours  of  labor 
during  which  a  minor  may  be  employed 
in  such  places."  It  is  alleged  that  the 
Harvard  Club,  for  instance,  under  this 
ruling  works  its  pin  boys  up  to  twelve 
or  one  o'clock  at  night.  Another  inter- 
esting ruling  was  that  a  minor,  employed 
upon  a  wagon  or  automobile  used  in 
connection  with  a  mercantile  or  manu- 
facturing establishment,  must  obtain 
and  hold  an  educational  certificate,  pro- 
vided his  work  is  in  part  within  the 
building.  If  he  happens  not  actually  to 
carry  the  bundles  out,  no  one  can  legally 
question  his  education.  Another  ruling 
was  that  newsboys  who  purchase  their 
own  papers  and  sell  independently  are 
not  limited  as  to  their  hours  of  labor. 
Many  other  such  rulings  might  be  cited. 

The  board  spent  much  energy  also  on 
special  reports.  One  of  its  inspectors 
made  a  most  interesting  study  of  the  em- 
ployment of  minors  upon  the  tobacco 
farms  in  Westfield,  and  another  valuable 
treatise  on  the  history  of  factory  in- 
spection in  Massachusetts.  In  the  mean- 
time, cases  where  dummy  dust  hoods, 
looking  like  the  real  thing  but  not  con- 
nected with  any  suction  device,  continued 
to  flaunt  defiance,  while  the  operatives 
kept  on  dying  from  tuberculosis. 
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N  OLD  INSTITUTION  ON  A  NEW  BASIS— BY  HOWELL 

WRIGHT,     SUPERINTENDENT  OF  CITY  HOSPITAL.  CLEVELAND.  O. 


A  MUNICIPAL  HOSPITAL  is  an  in- 
stitution of  organized  society  provided 
by  a  city  to  care  for  the  sick.  It  is  but 
a  medical  means  to  a  social  end,  and  this 
end — public  welfare — must  never  be  for- 
gotten. The  modern  hospital  has  out- 
grown the  narrow  field  of  boarding  and 
treating  sick  people.  The  time  has  come 
when  a  city  hospital  can  no  longer  pas- 
sively receive  the  sick  from  the  com- 
munity without  considering  why  they  be- 
came sick,  or  use  them  chiefly  as  ma- 
terial, or  discharge  them  without  in- 
terest in  their  convalescence  and  re- 
habilitation in  wholesome  living  and 
working  conditions. 

The  Cleveland  City  Hospital  has  been 
slow  in  outgrowing  the  narrow  field  of 
boarding  and  treating  sick  people.  While 
it  is  young  in  years  as  a  hospital,  it  is 
old  in  years  as  an  institution.  It  has 
slowly  evolved  itself  from  the  old  in- 
firmary which  was  begun  in  1850,  com- 
pleted in  1855  and  designed  "to  accom- 
modate both  the  insane  of  the  city  and 
the  sick  and  infirm  poor  and  furnish  also 
facilities  for  clinical  instruction  to  the 
physicians  of  the  day." 

The  legitimate  parent  of  both  infirm- 
ary and  hospital  was  the  institution  built 
on  Clinton  street  in  1837-1838  "which 
finally  degenerated  into  a  simple  alms- 
house."  Over  a  thousand  persons  were 
boarded  and  treated  from  time  to  time 
in  the  infirmary,  but  until  1888,  when  a 
new  hospital  building  was  completed,  the 
average  daily  number  in  the  hospital 


department  did  not  exceed  86.  The  re- 
port of  1884  states  that  an  increase  in 
hospital  capacity  was  accomplished  "by 
using  rooms  of  paupers  not  sick."  The 
building  and  development  of  the  infirm- 
ary indicated,  therefore,  for  many  years 
the  interest  of  citizens  in  caring  for  "the 
legal  charges  upon  the  .municipality." 
The  community  as  a  whole  regarded  it 
as  a  place  to  stay  away  from,  and  the 
unfortunate  regarded  it  and  still  regard 
it  as  a  "place  of  last  resort."  Not  until 
1909,  when  infirmary  patients  were  trans- 
ferred to  Cooley  Farms,  was  major  em- 
phasis placed  upon  the  hospital  and  its 
development  as  such. 

The  development  of  professional  work 
at  the  hospital  is  important.  In  1872,  a 
superintendent  who  also  had  charge  of 
outdoor  relief  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  infirmary.  He  evidently  was  not  a 
physician.  The  city  physician  visited  the 
infirmary  three  times  a  week,  prescribed 
medicine  for  the  sick,  and  left  it  with 
a  steward  "who  shall  entrust  it  to  such 
assistants  and  nurses  as  he  may  deem 
qualified  and  trustworthy."  Until  1891, 
professional  services  for  the  sick  poor 
were  furnished  by  a  single  physician  who 
resided  at  the  infirmary  or  visited  it  at 
intervals.  In  1891  there  were  under 
his  care  260  insane,  137  paupers,  and 
83  in  the  hospital  proper. 

This  same  year  the  infirmary  was 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  director 
of  Charities  and  Correction.  It  was  seen 
at  once  that  some  more  satisfactory  plan 


of  caring  for  the  sick  was  needed,  and 
accordingly  with  the  assistance  of  the 
medical  profession  and  the  medical 
schools  of  the  city,  a  new  scheme  of 
medical  and  surgical  service  was  adopt- 
ed. This  move  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
modern  city  hospital  and  the  real  begin- 
ning of  the  performance  of  another 
function,  namely,  the  education  of  physi- 
cians. As  the  hospital  facilities  gradual- 
ly developed,  with  the  opening  of  the 
Training  School  for  Nurses  in  1897,  the 
addition  of  the  Children's  Hospital,  and 
the  separation  of  the  old  infirmary, 
changes  and  modifications  in  the  pro- 
fessional service  were  necessary  from 
time  to  time,  all  leading  up  to  the  formal 
staff  organization  which  has  recently 
undergone  many  changes. 

The  old  medical  and  surgical  man- 
agement, or  visiting  staff,  was  divided 
between  two  so-called  schools  of  medi- 
cine, one  homeopathic,  one  "regular," 
the  former  constituting  but  one-fourth 
of  the  entire  staff.  Each  "school"  had 
one  or  two  sections  representing  a  med- 
ical school  and  one  section  representing 
the  profession  at  large.  Each  section 
had  a  short-term  service  at  the  hospital 
each  year.  The  staff  appointed  itself  and 
was  practically  a  self  perpetuating  body. 
Thus  representatives  of  two  so-called 
schools  of  medicine,  having  entirely 
different  methods  of  treatment  were 
placed  on  service  together  and  there 
were  certain  results  contrary  to  good 
order,  discipline,  and  efficiency. 

The  plan  of  assigning  patients  in  their 
regular  order  of  admission,  three  to  one 
service  and  one  to  the  other,  did  not  at 
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Its  capacity,  240  beds, 
including  36  beds  in  chil- 
dren's department,  gives 
a  large  opportunity  fur 
the  study  of  general . 
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all  times  work  out  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  patients  and  hospital.  Again,  be- 
cause of  limited  operating-room  space, 
there  were  frequent  conflicts  as  to  time, 
etc.,  with  the  attendant  inconvenience  to 
surgeons.  The  plan  necessitated  a 
double  system  of  charts  and  records  in 
different  colored  inks;  also,  two  kinds 
of  drugs  and  two  laboratory  systems. 
All  this  was  unnecessary  and  expensive, 
and  caused  confusion  in  the  training  of 
nurses. 

Again  under  the  old  system  of  medi- 
cal and  surgical  management  there  were 
no  chiefs  of  service, — that  is,  no  one 
person  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
the  service  and  the  attendance  of  the 
visitant.  It  is  recorded  that  "Dr.  D. 
failed  to  see  6  cases  in  48  hours."  If 
a  visitant  for  any  reason  could  not 
attend  to  his  duties  a  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  was  apparently  ne- 
cessary to  obtain,  when  possible,  a  sub- 
stitute. 

There  was  no  continuity  of  treatment. 
One  visitant  on  a  collegiate  service  might 
order  spirits  for  a  tuberculosis  patient. 
The  next  visitant  on  a  non-collegiate 
service  might  not  wish  to  order  spirits. 
One  visitant  might  favor  a  liberal  diet 
and  no  tub  baths  in  typhoid  fever,  while 
the  next  directly  following  might  not 
feed  and  might  give  all  tub  bath  treat- 
ment. 

No  one  person  was  responsible  for 
making  complete  records;  hence,  house 
officers,  nurses  and  attendants  had  to 
learn  again  and  again  as  the  services 
changed. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  when  this 
scheme  of  medical  and  surgical  manage- 
ment was  worked  out,  it  was  probably 
the  only  system  that  could  for  a  time 
satisfactorily  meet  existing  conditions. 
Great  and  everlasting  credit  is  due  the 
originators  of  the  plan  and  of  the  rules, 
who  have  served  the  hospital  so  well 
through  years  and  years.  Many  of  them 
have  rendered  devoted  service,  often 
bringing  and  using  their  own  instru- 
ments, apparatus  and  supplies  when  the 
city  failed  to  provide  them,  and  some 
have  at  all  times  made  the  hospital  their 
first  interest  in  life. 

But  conditions  changed.  This  problem 
confronted  the  authorities  of  the  hospi- 
tal in  1913,  "Is  the  medical  and  surgi- 
cal management,  in  consideration  of 
the  opportunities  and  conditions  at  hand, 
so  selected,  constituted  and  organized  as 
to  carry  out  efficiently  and  effectively  the 
functions  of  a  hospital  and  best  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  patients,  practi- 
tioners and  the  welfare  of  the  commun- 
ity at  large?"  Many  even  of  the  old 
management  believed  that  it  was  not,  and 
thoroughly  agreed  that  a  new  plan  of 
management  should  at  once  be  devised 
and  put  into  operation. 

According  to  the  new  plan  of  medi- 
cal and  surgical  management  adopted  for 
Oevelami  Hty  Hospital,  the  administra- 
tive and  executive  head  of  the  hospital 
'IP  city  Director  of  Public  Welfare. 
He  cr>rr<-=;>'.n<l*  to  the  board  of  trus- 
tees in  a  private  or  university  hospital, 
and  has  final  authority  in  all  matters 
except  those  concerning  professional 
treatment. 

The  superintendent  is  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  hospital.     He  is  responsible 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 


the  hospital.  This  includes  authority  to 
appoint  and  remove  all  employes,  includ- 
ing assistant  superintendents,  resident 
physicians,  the  head  of  the  training 
school  and  all  other  heads  of  adminis- 
trative departments  and  their  subordi- 
nates, subject  at  all  times  to  such"  civil 
service  rules  as  apply,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  department  of  public  wel- 
fare. All  officers  and  heads  of  depart- 
ments are  responsible  to  the  superintend- 
ent. He  and  his  assistants  have  control 
of  all  admissions  to  the  hospital  and  the 
final  discharges.  The  medical  house  of- 
ficers are  responsible  to  the  visiting  staff 
for  the  proper  performance  of  their  pro- 
fessional duties,  but  in  all  matters  of 
personal  conduct  and  administrative  or 
general  duties  they  are  directly  and  whol- 
ly responsible  to  the  superintendent. 

The  visiting  staff  has  absolute  author- 
ity to  dictate  the  professional  treatment 
of  all  patients  admitted  to  the  hospital. 
All  the  professional  work  of,  the  hospital 
is  grouped  under  two  divisions,  meu'ical 
and  surgical,  each  in  charge  of  a  division 
chief. 

Under  the  medical  division  there  are 
grouped  the  following  departments,  each 
in  charge  of  a  department  head:  Gen- 
eral medical,  neurological,  dermatologi- 
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in  progressive,  united  and  purposeful 
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cal,  children's  contagious,  tuberculosis. 
Under  the  surgical  division  there  are 
grouped  the  following  departments  each 
in  charge  of  a  department  head:  gen- 
eral surgical,  orthopedic,  genito-urinary, 
nose,  ear  and  throat,  eye,  obstetrical. 
There  is  a  pathological  department  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  department  head. 

For  the  present  there  is  no  separate 
contagious  department.  All  cases  of 
such  nature  are  assigned  for  the  present 
to  the  general  medical  department,  to  the 
children's  department,  or  to  both.  Nor 
is  there  an  orthopedic  department  or 
genito-urinary  department.  Cases  of 
such  nature  are  assigned  for  the  present 
to  the  general  surgical  department. 

The  chief  of  the  medical  division 
serves  as  head  of  the  department  of 
general  medicine.  The  chief  of  the  sur- 
gical division  serves  as  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  general  surgery.  The  chief 
of  each  division  is  on  duty  the  entire 
year  and  is  at  all  times  responsible  for 
the  working  efficiency  of  his  division 
and  for  the  professional  treatment  of  all 
patients  assigned  to  his  division.  The 
head  of  each  department  is  also  on 
duty  the  entire  year  and  is  at  all  times 
under  the  direction  of  the  division  chief, 
to  whom  he  is  responsible  for  the  work- 
ing efficiency  of  his  department  and  for 
the  professional  treatment  of  all  pa- 
tients assigned  to  his  department. 

Under  each  department  head  there  is 
a  sufficient  additional  number  of  visit- 
ing physicians  and  surgeons  so  that  each 
patient  is  visited  by  the  department  head, 
the  assistant  department  head,  or  by 


one  of  such  visiting  physicians  or  sur- 
geons each  and  every  day.  Visiting  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  serve  for  not  less 
than  four  months  of  each  year. 

Some  advantages  of  this  plan  of  or- 
ganization are  these : 

1.  It  places  definitely  the  responsibility 
for  the  professional  care  of  patients. 

2.  It  insures  working  efficiency  and  co- 
operation between  departments. 

3.  "Continuous     service"     throughout 
the  year  affords  the  best  opportunity  for 
the  study  of  disease,  and  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  some  definite  policy  or  plan 
in  the  observation  and  treatment  of  in- 
dividual cases  and  of  group  cases. 

It  makes  possible  uniform  standing  or- 
ders for  House  Officers;  it  necessitates 
keeping  only  one  system  of  charts  and 
records,  one  kind  of  drugs  and  only  one 
laboratory  system,  and  it  insures  uni- 
formity in  the  training  of  nurses. 

It  is  further  believed  that  the  functions 
of  city  hospital  as  mentioned  above,  can 
best  be  carried  out  and  the  interests  of 
patients,  practitioners  and  the  commun- 
ity-at-large  can  best  be  promoted  if  the 
medical  and  surgical  management  of  the 
institution  is  entirely  under  the  control  of 
Western  Reserve  Medical  School  and  if 
all  nominations  to  the  visiting  staff  are 
made  by  the  faculty  of  that  school. 

The  training  of  students  and  practi- 
tioners is  an  important  function  of  a 
hospital  and  is  becoming  more  and  more 
recognized  as  such.  The  future  practi- 
tioner of  medicine  can  receive  his  prac- 
tical training  only  in  the  wards  of  a  hos- 
pital, where  for  a  requisite  period  of  time 
he  comes  in  intimate  contact  with  dis- 
eases and  has  an  opportunity  of  watching 
its  natural  history  under  the  guidance  of 
his  teachers.  A  teacher  of  medicine,  car- 
ing for  patients  that  are  being  seen  and 
examined  by  medical  students,  is  stimu- 
lated to  his  best  endeavors.  He  is  con- 
stantly under  criticism,  as  it  were,  and 
is  being  watched  by  a  body  of  men  be- 
fore whom  he  naturally  wishes  to  appear 
to  best  advantage. 

It  is  to  be  emphasized  that  this  plan 
will  promote  post  graduate  instruction  as 
well,  so  that  medical  men  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  adding  to  their  knowledge 
and  skill.  The  instruction  that  is  af- 
forded to  students  and  practitioners  re- 
dounds to  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  which  is  thus  provided 
with  a  more  competent  body  of  physi- 
cians. It  is  a  recognized  duty  of  the 
State  to  educate  practitioners  of  medi- 
cine. 

For  several  reasons  it  is  likely  that  a 
hospital  whose  staff  consists  of  a  body 
of  teaching  men  will  do  most  in  the  way 
of  research  and  in  contributing  to  the 
advance  of  knowledge.  The  teachers 
are  the  picked  men  of  the  profession. 
They  have  the  training,  incentive  and 
ability  to  promote  investigation.  Their 
professional  advancement  in  every  way 
would  be  favored  by  research.  Having 
a  good  field  to  work  in,  their  ambitions 
would  be  stimulated. 

The  outlook  for  the  Nurses'  Training 
School  is,  under  the  new  system,  very 
encouraging.  The  school  has  been  ham- 
pered in  the  past  by  this,  among  other 
causes,  that  Ohio  has  not  yet  provided 
for  registration  of  nurses.  Until  this  is 
done,  desirable  candidates  will  seek  their 
training  in  other  states. 
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The  beginning  of  iocial  service  work 
was  in  1910,  when  William  A.  Kenney 
was  appointed  "to  investigate  admissions 
to  the  hospital."  How  this  department 
has  in  this  short  time  grown  under  Mr. 
Kenney  's  devoted  care,  is  suggested  by 
the  following  summary  of  his  latest  re- 
port: 

New    patients  ................   612 

1  'alien  is  from  previous  year...    132 

744 

Referred  and  sent  by  other  social  agencies 
Investigation  for  financial  conditions  ..... 
Provided  for  family  while  patient  was  In 

Hospital    .......................... 

Secured  admlralon   to  other  hospitals  ..... 

cases    deported  ......................... 

Homeless    patient*  ...................... 

Secured  services  of  district  nurse  ........ 

I'atlents'    follow-up    treatment  ........... 

Referred  to  other  social  anencles  of  city  .  . 
Secured  appliances  for  patients  —  braces, 

etc.    .............................. 

Secured  special  care  In  homes  ........... 

obtained  admission  to  homes  for  aged.... 

pensions   for   aged   folk  ......... 

Home*  for  woman  with  child  ............ 

Obtained  clothing  for  patients  ........... 

Home  Investigations  for  placing  aged.  Im- 

becile. defective,  feelile   minded,   etc.  . 
Secured   change  of   snrrouudlngs  ......... 

Aided    friendless  ........................ 

Investigations  to  Identify  the  unknown  ... 
Secured  legal  aid  ....................... 

Returned  to  legal  residence  .............. 
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To  perfect  this  social  work,  the  hos- 
pital should  have  accommodations  for 
convalescent  patients  —  a  few  simple  cot- 
tages with  opportunities  for  recreation 
and  light  work.  It  should  have,  also,  a 
dispensary  or  out-patient  department. 

Another  need  of  City  Hospital  is  in- 
creased laboratory  facilities.  Modern 
medicine  does  not  admit  of  professional 
treatment  of  the  sick  based  only  upon  a 
clinical  diagnosis.  A  pathological  or 
other  laboratory  diagnosis  is  absolutely 
essential  as  a  basis  for  scientific  treat- 
ment. It  is  proposed  to  establish  this 
year  in  the  main  hospital  building  a  cen- 
tral laboratory.  This  would  be  used  not 
only  for  routine  pathological,  bacterio- 
logical and  clinical  laboratory  work,  but 
for  scientific  investigation  and  research. 
With  the  co-operation  of  the  university 
it  is  hoped  to  provide  at  least  working 
equipment. 

It  requires  no  great  stroke  of  imagi- 
nation to  look  ahead  and  see  a  completed 
University  Hospital,  affording  great  op- 
portunities for  the  education  of  physi- 
cians and  nurses;  affording  wonderful 
opportunities  for  scientific  investigation 
and  research,  preventing  disease  as  well 
as  curing  it  ;  to  see,  first,  pavilions  for 
the  sick  poor,  secondly,  beds  for  people 
of  moderate  means,  and,  finally,  private 
rooms  which  those  of  means  may  oc- 
cupy and  be  treated  by  their  own  phy- 
sicians :  to  see  in  the  near  future  a 
more  efficient  social  service  department. 
closer  co-operation  with  the  district 
physicians  and  public  health  nurses; 
more  effective  co-operation  with  all  com- 
munity agencies;  —  in  short,  a  great 
teaching  hospital,  serving  Cleveland  ns 
a  medical  means  to  a  social  end. 

STATE  SUPERVISION   OF    TUBER- 
CULOSIS SANATORIA 

THE  ERECTION  nf  sanatoria  all  over 
the  country  bears  witness  to  our  in- 
creased knowledge  of  the  curability  of 
tuberculosis  and  also  of  the  danger  of 
leaving  at  large  advanced  cases  of  this 
disease  to  scatter  infection. 


There  has  been  a  generous  response 
in  a  great  many  communities  to  the  call 
for  public  funds  for  the  establishment  of 
tuberculosis  hospitals,  but  there  has  also 
been  a  good  deal  of  disappointment  in 
the  results  obtained  in  these  hospitals, 
which  in  some  mysterious  way  seem  to 
fail  to  justify  the  money  expended  on 
them.  In  a  recent  number  of  the 
"Modern  Hospital,"  Dr.  H.  Longstreet 
Taylor  tells  why  such  failures  occur  and 
how  they  can  be  avoided. 

Dr.  Taylor  is  the  president  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Sanatorium.  This  body,  it  seems, 
does  not  concern  itself  only  with  the 
state  sanatorium  but  assists  with  expert 
advice  county  bodies  which  are  about  to 
erect  their  own  institutions,  and  super- 
vises by  monthly  visits  the  conduct  of  all 
such  institutions. 

The  commission  helps  select  the  site 
of  a  new  hospital,  and  its  plans  and 
specifications.  What  is  even  more  im- 
portant, the  selection  of  the  superintend- 
ent is  subject  to  its  approval.  Nor  is  it 
only  an  advisory  body.  As  the  state 
pays  half  the  expense  (up  to  $5,000)  of 
site,  construction  and  equipment,  and 
later  pays  $5  a  week  for  each  charity 
case  cared  for,  it  is  in  a  position  to  en- 
force its  suggestions. 

This  central  control  makes  possible  a 
close  co-ordination  between  county  in- 
stitutions, which  care  for  the  advanced 
cases,  and  the  state  hospital  which  takes 
only  the  incipient.  Small  county  institu- 
tions are  favored  because  the  smaller  the 
district  served  the  easier  it  is  for  the 
patients'  relatives  to  visit  them,  and  es- 
pecially this  must  be  made  as  easy  as 
possible  with  regard  to  advanced  cases. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  ad- 
vantages in  efficiency  and  economy  made 
possible  by  this  system  of  supervision  of 
all  the  sanatoria  in  a  state  by  a  commit- 
tee of  experts.  In  many  of  the  smaller 
institutions  it  would  be  impossible  to  se- 
cure the  services  of  an  expert  as  super- 
intendent but  monthly  visits  by  such  a 
body  as  this  would  soon  bring  all  the 
institutions  up  to  one  standard. 

FOR  NEGRO  HEALTH 

A  unique  pamphlet  has  been  issued  by 
the  Tuskegee  Institute.  It  is  prepared 
by  Monroe  N.  Work,  editor  of  the  Ne- 
gro Year  Book  and  relates  to  the  con- 
servation of  negro  health.  Mr.  Work 
does  not  overload  his  pages  with  many 
statistics  and  diamond  type.  Instead  he 
has  selected  a  few- vital  facts  and  pre- 
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sents  them  in  terse  form.     Here  is  the 
reproduction  of  a  page : 

ARE  WE  CURING  TUBERCULOSIS? 

A  searching  study  of  the  reasons  for 
the  comparative  failure  of  our  efforts 
to  prevent  and  to  cure  tuberculosi 
made  by  Dr.  Pottenger,  of  Monrovia, 
Cal.,  and  published  in  the  medical  jour- 
nal of  that  state. 

The  solution  Dr.  Pottenger  finds  lus 
in  the  word  "early."  We  must  lenni 
that  tuberculosis  is  contracted  early  in 
life,  from  70  to  90  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren being  infected  before  their  fifteenth 
year.  We  must  learn  that  it  is  almost  as 
vitally  important  to  detect  tuberculosis 
in  its  early  stages  as  it  is  to  detect  can- 
cer in  the  early  stage.  What  we  used 
to  look  on  as  an  "early"  tuberculosis, 
we  now  know  to  be  "late,"  an  extension 
into  new  tissues  or  a  renewed  activity  in 
an  old  focus.  We  must  learn  that  every- 
thing depends  on  a  prompt  recognition 
of  the  disease  and  an  early  treatment. 
Often  a  delay  of  two  or  three  months 
means  the  difference  between  a  hopeful 
case  and  a  grave  one. 

Finally  we  must  learn  that  the  earlier 
the  treatment  is  begun  the  shorter  the 
time  required  for  a  cure.  It  is  wrong 
however  to  let  the  victim  and  his  family 
think  that  the  time  will  certainly  be 
short  and  that  all  he  needs  is  rest,  fresh 
air  and  good  food.  Many  months  may 
have  to  pass  before  he  is  safe  and  the 
care  of  a  skilled  doctor  is  absolutely  es- 
sential. 


Two  important  pamphlets  have  recent- 
ly been  issued  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis.  One,  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Specs  Carrington,  discusses  the  construc- 
tion of  tuberculosis  hospitals  and  sana- 
toria, and  the  other  considers  the  effect 
upon  surrounding  property  of  tubercu- 
losis institutions.  This  latter  pamphlet 
reports  earlier  investigations  of  the  ef- 
fect of  such  institutions  on  the  health 
of  the  neighborhood,  "presents  the  re- 
sults of  a  new  questionnaire  study  and 
investigation  of  institutions  in  different 
localities,  digests  of  typical  laws  gov- 
erning sites  of  hospitals  and  gives  opin- 
ions of  boards  of  health  and  insurance 
companies  on  this  matter  as  well  as 
court  decisions  relating  to  the  location 
of  hospitals,  dispensaries  and  so  forth." 
The  pamphlet  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
all  evidence  whether  interested  or  disin- 
terested, as  in  the  case  of  court  deci- 
sions, bears  out  the  conclusion  that  a 
tuberculosis  hospital  is  neither  a  menace 
to  the  health  of  a  neighborhood  nor  a 
detriment  to  surrounding  property. 


The  University  of  Minnesota  will  open 
this  fall  a  school  of  public  health  uinU-r 
direction  of  the  university  medical  de- 
partment. The  list  of  required  courses 
already  announced  includes  such  subjects 
as  public  health  laws ;  statistics ;  hy- 
giene— personal,  school  and  industrial ; 
and  town  planning;  housing;  labor  prob- 
lems, etc.  Elective  courses  are  offered 
in  laboratory  methods,  epidemology, 
psychology,  dairy  chemistry  and  other 
subjects.  The  M.  D.  degree  is  to  be  a 
pre-requisite. 
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HE  DUBLIN  CIVIC   EXHIBITION-BY 
STRONG 


ANNA   LOUISK 


IN  THE  MIDST  of  wars  and  ru- 
mors of  wars  with  almost  every  external 
handicap  which  circumstances  could  im- 

.  the  Civic  Kxhibition  in  Dublin  was 

inized  and  carried  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  The  date  of  opening.  July 

•nade  it  impossible  to  make  prelim- 

,  arrangements  for  excursions  from 

north  of  Ireland,  since  no  one  knew 
what  upheaval  the  famous  12th  of  July 
would  bring. 

The  end  of  the  first  week  of  the  ex- 
hibition saw  a  profit  of  $2,500  above  run- 
,'     expenses,     with   the    prospect    of 

•ling  or  tripling  the  amount  tor  each 
-uccessive  week, — when  there  came  the 
Dublin  riot,  engaging  the  attention  of 
all  Ireland  to  the  exclusion  of  every- 

^  else.  Amusements  of  all  sorts 
for  a  nation  was  in  mourning. 
After  a  few  days,  the  attendance  at  the 
exhibition  again  increased.  Thousands 
of  passengers  were  scheduled  for  almost 
daily  excursions  from  all  parts  of  Ire- 
land. It  was  at  this  juncture  that 
war  was  declared,  troops  mobilized, 
nnd  all  excursion  arrangements  cancelled 

•he  railways.  Even  the  buildings  in 
which  the  exhibition  was  held,  might, 
it  was  feared,  be  commandeered  at  a 
day's  notice  as  a  barra> 

In  spite  of  this  succession  of  dis- 
couragements, when  I  was  hurried  out  of 
Ireland  a  week  after  the  declaring  of 
war,  the  exhibition  v.  !y  begin- 

ning to  make  a  daily  profit.    <  "(inferences 

the  food-supply  with  authoritative 
representations  l>\  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  were  swiftly  substituted  for 
the  originally  planned  conferences.  Red 

-s  classes  were  carried  on,  and  an 
enormous  mode',  of  the  war-area  indicat- 
<d  the  progress  of  the  war. 

It  seems  at  present  likely  that  the  ex- 
hibition will  pay  for  its  running  expr 

some  of  the  expense  of  organization. 
The  many  contributors  whose  gifts  cov- 
ered the  preliminary  expenses  of  con- 
Mruction.  will  be  able  to  point  with  pride 

i  permanent  result  in  the  reclaimed 
I.incnhall  Buildings.  For  years  these 
buildings  have  been  a  dingv,  unused  heap 

:nouldering  stones.  Now  they  have 
t)«en  converted  into  an  imposing  com- 
bination of  endless  halls,  rooms  and  cor- 

>rs,  which  may  be  obtained  at  a  nom- 
inal rent  for  an  enormous  civic  museum 
snd  social  center  for  the  neighborhood. 

well  as  an  exhibition  hall  admirably 
arranged  for   future  cxhibr 
The  chief  credit  for  the  conception  and 

.-iition    of    the    exhibition    must    be 

•  n  to  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen.  She 
had  many  helpers  from  Ireland,  Scotland. 
England  and  America,  but  she  herself 

-king  according  to  her  custom  from 

Hteen  to  twenty  hours  a  day,  furnish- 

•he  driving  force  that  insured  success. 


The  Dublin  I'ivic  Kxhibition  presents 
a  commingling  of  commercial  and  educa- 
tional elements  somewhat  different  from 
the  usual  exhibition  in  the  United  States. 
There  were  numerous  money-making 
features,  run  in  part  directly  and  in  part 
as  concessions.  These  included  dining- 
room,  tea  gardens,  motion-picture  and 
concert  hall.  American  luntain,  a 

ball  room,  and  a  inernr-gOrround. 

There  were  also  exhlbiu.  *f  Irish  in- 
dustries, brought  'logy,  on 
the  ground  that  industrial  stimulation  is 
the  first  thing  needed  in  Ireland,  before 
civic  advance  can  proceed  to  any  lengths. 

The  C'ivic  Exhibition  seemed  to  fall 
roughly  into  seven  main  divisions :  Child 
welfare,  town  planning.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction, 
other  government  boards,  exhibits  from 
Irish  cities,  industrial  exhibits,  and 
amusements. 

To  these  should  be  added  a  most  strik- 
ing food  exhibit.  Working-chss  budgets 
from  all  parts  of  Ireland  were  presented 
in  this  exhibit,  red  and  white  sticks  be- 
ing used  to  show  the  amount  of  nourish- 
ment and  energy  derived  l>y  those  fam- 
ilies in  comparison  with  the  amount 
needed  for  health.  A  most  effective 
presentation  of  the  food  products  of  Ire- 
land, covering  imports,  exports  and  home 
consumption,  was  made  l>v  means  of 
large  paste-board  cubes.  This  exhibit 
proved  most  valuable  after  the  declar- 
ing of  war  by  showing  the  public  their 
hopeful  situation  a-  to  food  production. 


READY     FOR    THE    KICK-OFF 

PhotoRraph    by   the   Playground   and 
Recreation   Association  of  America. 


The  child  welfare  exhibit  was  among 
the  most  popular  sections,  as  its  ideas 
were  framed  in  simple  language,  with 
many  living  demonstrations,  electrical 
devices  and  models.  I  went  from  the 
United  States  to  organize  it,  as  the  Count- 
ess of  Aberdeen  wished  to  introduce  the 
uniform  size  of  background,  the  short 
crisp  statement  and  the  general  inter- 
mingling of  cartoons,  models  and  aphor- 
isms which  have  marked  recent  exhibit 
development  in  the  United  States. 

The  town  planning  section  was  the 
largest,  most  thorough  and  scholarly  of 
all  the  sections.  Professor  Patrick 
i  ieddes  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
was  the  organizer,  not  only  of  the  town 
planning  exhibit,  but  of  a  remarkable 
school  of  cjvics,  which  was  largely  at- 
tended and  which  dealt  with  the  historic 
development  of  the  city  and  its  problems. 
The  old  I.inenhall  Buildings  were  also 
discovered  by  Professor  Geddes  on  his 
explorations  through  the  slums  of  Dub- 
lin, so  that  he  has  been,  in  large  meas- 
ure, the  inspiration  of  the  exhibition. 

Plans  for  a  "new  Dublin"  were  hoped 
for  as  the  outcome  of  a  competition  in- 
itiated by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  offered  a 
prize  of  500  pounds  to  the  author  of  the 
best  idea  for  replanning  Dublin.  In 
consequence  of  the  war  situation  it  has 
been  decided  to  postpone  the  time  for 
receiving  these  plans  until  April,  1915. 

Other  people  imported  to  help  with 
the  exhibition  were  John  Nolen  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  whom  only  the  press  of 
other  engagements  prevented  from  re- 
maining as  the  director  of  the  entire 
exhibition,  and  Benjamin  Rastall  of  the 
Municipal  Service  Bureau,  New  York, 
who  gave  expert  help  in  organization 
and  administration,  and  was  to  arrange 
for  an  industrial  conference  to  end  in 
an  industrial  survey  of  Dublin.  The 
war  has.  for  the  present,  postponed 
ihe-e  plans. 

Especially  interesting  to  Americans 
were  the  displays  from  the  Land  Com- 
mission and  the  Congested  Districts 
Board,  two  government  boards  which 
have  expended  millions  of  pounds  in 
buying  up  from  land  owners  tracts  of 
land  occupied  by  peasant  tenants,  and 
then  reselling  them  by  instalments,  often 
with  the  addition  of  other  land  to  make 
an  economic  holding,  to  the  peasant 
tenants. 

The  land  question,  in  Ireland,  with  a 
stable  agricultural  population,  of  which 
generations  of  peasants  have  been  at  the 
mercy  of  generations  of  land  owners, 
the  problem  has  been  acute.  At  pres- 
ent men  who  hope  that  in  fifty  annual  in- 
stalments they  may  pay  for  their  ten 
acres,  so  that  their  grandsons  may  own 
them  in  fee  simple  from  the  government, 
are  stimulated  to  make  improvements 
which  were  never  made  when  they  might 
lead  to  increased  rent. 
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H ILK  DANCES 
AROUND  A  HURDY- 
GURDY  IN  THE 
ROPED-OFF  STREET 
PLAY  ZONE  1 X 
FRONT  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  SET- 
TLEMENT, NEW 
YORK 


P 


LAY    ZONES    IN    NEW    YORK    STREETS- BY    CARL 

BECK,  UNIVERSITY  SETTLEMENT.  NEW  YORK 


THE  RECENT  ORDER  of  Police  Com- 
missioner  Arthur  Woods,  closing  to  traf- 
fic from  3  to  6.30  p.  m.  one  block  in 
each  of  nineteen  streets  in  congested 
sections  of  New  York  city  in  order  that 
children  may  play  in  safety,  gave  joy  to 
tens  of  thousands  of  children  and  re- 
lieved thousands  of  parents  from  anxiety. 
Moreover,  it  indicated  a  new  social  spirit 
in  that  department  of  public  service 
which  has  been  often  criticized  for  lack 
of  such  spirit. 

Other  cities  have  made  a  success  of 
such  "play  zones."  The  Playground  As- 
sociation of  Chicago  maintained  several, 
securing  the  co-operation  of  the  police 
department,  providing  equipment  for  vol- 
ley ball,  playground  ball  and  other  games, 
and  placing  a  trained  play  leader  in 
charge  of  each  zone. 

That  the  streets  of  New  York  are  the 
real  playgrounds  for  600,000  children 
was  brought  out  in  a  pamphlet  The  City 
Where  Crime  Is  Play  issued  last  spring 
by  the  People's  Institute.  The  order  of 
Commissioner  Woods  is  a  recognition  of 
the  part  the  police  may  take  in  crime 
prevention.  It  puts  the  police  in  the  re- 
lation of  "big  brother"  to  the  children  in 
their  play. 

Social  workers  have  volunteered  to 
help  administer  and  supervise  the  play 
zones.  For  the  zone  in  front  of  the  Uni- 
versity Settlement,  resident  workers  ar- 
ranged an  "opening  day."  The  oldest 
resident,  who  recently  served  as  park 
commissioner,  provided  a  street  organ 
for  dancing.  Another  resident  turned 
the  crank.  Others  led  the  dancing  and 
tried  to  supervise  the  crowd  of  children 
that  collected. 

The  police  commissioner's  inspector  of 
the  traffic  squad  in  charge  of  the  street 
play  zones  was  invited  into  conference 
at  the  settlement.  It  was  a  new  kind 
of  work  for  him,  but  he  saw  at  once  the 
importance  of  roping  off  an  arena,  and 
providing  reliable  supervision.  The  police 
department  furnished  six  stanchions. 
The  settlement  agreed  to  furnish  rope 
and  supervisors.  With  a  schedule  for 
street-organ  concerts  three  afternoons  a 
week,  a  roped  arena,  and  an  extra  po- 
liceman to  help  the  volunteer  super- 
visors, most  of  the  original  difficulties 
disappeared.  While  the  girls  danced,  the 


boys  played  basketball,  goals  being  pro- 
vided by  the  settlement. 

When  store-keepers  complained  about 
the  inconveniences  of  closing  the  block 
to  traffic,  a  letter  from  the  police  com- 
missioner was  shown  them,  appealing 
particularly  for  their  co-operation.  Out 
of  twenty-eight  store-keepers,  twenty-five 
said  it  was  a  "fine  thing !"  Complaint 
came  only  from  a  junk  dealer,  a  wagon 
works  and  a  sales  stable.  The  neighbors 
have  organized  a  citizen's  advisory  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  fourteen  citizens, 
among  them  store-keepers,  the  head- 
nurse  of  the  milk  station  and  settlement 
workers. 

In  taking  his  progressive  step,  Com- 
missioner Woods  had  the  encouragement 
of  the  Park  and  Playground  Associa- 
tion of  New  York  city.  In  addition  to 
the  zone  on  Eldridge  street,  eighteen 
other  zones  are  in  operation,  nine  on  the 
lower  East  Side,  twelve  altogether  in 
Manhattan,  two  in  the  Bronx  and  five 
in  Brooklyn.  Each  zone  is  under  the 
voluntary  supervision  of  a  local  settle- 
ment or  organization  of  some  kind. 

In  the  case  of  the  lower  East  Side, 
the  East  Side  Neighborhood  Association 
called  a  conference  of  all  the  managers 
of  street  play  zones  in  that  section  with 
a  view  to  devising  practical  plans  for 
handling  the  children,  providing  play 
leaders  and  supervisors,  and  co-operat- 


ing with  the  Bureau  of  Recreation  of  the 
Department  of  Parks  in  a  scheduled  use 
among  the  ten  play  zones  of  the  street 
organ  which  that  departmqnt  has  loaned. 
Settlement  residents  feel  that  they  are 
not  equipped  to  assume  continuous  su- 
pervision of  street  play  zones,  and  that 
eventually  the  responsibility  of  getting 
maximum  play  results  from  the  street 
play  zones  should  be  that  of  the  Bureau 
of  Recreation  of  the  Department  of 
Parks. 

THE  BEAUFORT  PLAN  OF  CITY 
MANAGEMENT 

ONE  OF  THE  oldest  settlements 
in  the  South,  in  the  conservative  state 
of  South  Carolina,  the  town  of  Beaufort, 
believes  that  it  has  developed  a  scheme 
which  may  solve  the  problems  of  citv 
government  for  towns  of  5,000  popula- 
tion or  less. 

For  large  cities  the  commission  form 
of  government  has  proved  successful, 
and  for  cities  somewhat  smaller  the  city 
manager  plan  is  giving  satisfaction. 
But  Beaufort  could  not  afford  this  plan 
and  besides  there  was  not  need  of  an 
expert's  entire  time  in  the  affairs  of  the 
city  government. 

So  a  plan  was  evolved  of  combining 
into  one  job  the  executive  work  of  the 
municipality  and  the  direction  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  person  who  performs  this  two-fold 
function  is  to  be  called  the  city  super- 
visor, giving  half  of  his  time  to  the  city 
and  half  to  the  commercial  body.  His 
salary  of  $2,400  will  be  paid  half  by  the 
city  and  half  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Beaufort  has  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
commission  form  of  government,  but  its 
council  of  seven  members  is  chosen  by 
the  people  at  large.  The  Mayor  is  also 
recorder  or  city  magistrate  and  there  is 
a  city  clerk,  city  marshal  and  a  city 
health  officer.  The  town  owns  its  own 
water  works  and  electric  light  plants, 
each  under  charge  of  a  special  commis- 
sion. 

The  city  supervisor  will  have  charge- 
of  all  city  property  and  city  busitu  — . 
subject  to  the  advice  and  directions  of 
the  council.  He  will  thus  have  super- 
vision over  city  accounting,  building  and 
maintenance  of  streets,  sewers  and 
drains:  planting  and  care  of  trees:  dis- 
posal of  garbage  :  building  of  sea-walls 
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and  all  structures ;  care  of  the  guard 
house  and  public  buildings  and  of  the 
police,  as  well  as  other  duties  which  the 
actual  working  out  of  the  plan  will  de- 
termine. The  office  of  mayor  with  a 
nominal  salary  will  continue,  that  of- 
ficial presiding  at  meetings  of  the  coun- 
cil and  acting  as  city  magistrate. 

In  the  work  of  "boosting"  the  commu- 
nity, the  city  supervisor  will  be  subject 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Among  his  first  duties 
in  this  field  will  be  the  co-ordination  of 
the  work  of  the  Civic  League,  the  farm 
demonstration  agent  and  the  director  of 
the  tomato  clubs  with  that  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  He  must  direct  his 
energies  to  include  the  interests  of  the 
farmers,  the  retail  and  wholesale  mer- 
chants and  boat  owners  and  pilots. 
There  will  also  lie  a  traffic  department  to 
look  after  freight  rates  and  transporta- 


tion facilities,  a  publicity  department  to 
advertise  the  town  and  county  and  a  de- 
partment to  place  newcomers,  all  under 
the  eye  of  the  city  supervisor. 

The  plan  was  first  suggested  by  A.  V. 
Snell,  managing  secretary  of  the 
Charleston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who 
started  the  city  manager  plan  in  Sum- 
ter,  S.  C.  He  outlined  it  at  a  mass  meet- 
ing arranged  by  the  Beaufort  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

The  advantages  of  this  combining  of 
offices  are  readily  apparent.  The  city 
offices  now  become  headquarters  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  rest  room  for 
farmers  and  their  families  while  in 
town  and  an  assembly  room  for  the 
<  hamber  of  Commerced  The  city  clerk 
becomes  office  manager  lor  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  the  City  Hall  becomes 
a  center  of  more  varied  community  ac- 
tivities. 


NEW  RECREATION  CENTER 

A  new  recreation  center  built  by 
Neighborhood  House  of  Santa  Barbara, 
was  dedicated  August  11  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  the  singing  of 
Anna  Garlin  Spencer's  social  hymn, 
Hail  the  Hero  Workers  of  the  Mighty 
Past,  from  THE  SURVEY'S  social  hymn 
number  of  January  3. 

The  center  was  built  with  a  civic 
spirit  which  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  entire  community.  As  one  workman 
expressed  it  when  he  was  lending  a  hand 
to  clean  up  and  put  the  chairs  in  place, 
"Working  on  this  building  wasn't  like 
any  feeling  I  ever  had ;  it  was  like  work- 
ing on  a  home." 

There  were  speeches  by  Mrs.  Emmett 
1 1.  Ord,  secretary  of  Neighborhood 
House  Association,  Margaret  Baylor, 
who  has  been  in  charge  of  Neighbor- 
hood House  for  four  years,  and  other-. 


SUBMISSION 

Mission?     They   have  preached  at  that 

so  long. 
\-    though   the   head   bowed    down    would 

right  the  wrong; 
\-  though  the  folded  hand,  the  cowan] 

heart 
Were     saintly     signs    of     souls    sublimely 

strong; 

As  though  the  man  who  acts  the  wait- 
ing part 
Ami     but     submits,    had    little    wings 

a-start. 
Hut   may    I    never     reach     that    anguished 

plight 
Where  I  at  last  grow  weary  of  the  fight. 

Submission :    "Wrong  of  course  must  ever 

be 
Hecause  it  ever  was.    Tis  not  for  me 

To  seek  a  change ;  to  strike  the  maiden 

best  to  bow  the  head  and  not  to  see; 
Tis  best  to  dream,  that  we  need  never 

know 
The  truth.     To  torn   oar   eyes   away 

m  woe." 

t'erhaps.     But  ah   -I  pray  for  keener  sight 
Anil  may  I  nut  «row  weary  of  the  fight. 

MAKING  IT  RIGHT 

[Tive    hundred    and    scwnty    pen 
work  in  stores  or  factories  were  given  out 
l>y   the  new   working  paper  department   in 
the  board  of  education  building  during  the 
past  week.J 

Willie  is  little  and  spindle-legged  and  Mol- 

lie  is  wan  and  white. 
And   both   are   a   little  bit   under  age,  but 

are  so  clever  and  bright. 
And   it's    foolish   to  send   them   to   school. 
know;    the    family's   to    feed   and 
keep ; 
The  prices  on  everything's  awful  high,  and 

nothing  at  all  is  cheap. 
It's  hard  on  the  working  folk,  you  ki 

•lie  toppers  have  made  it  a  crime 
If  Willie  .-Mid   Mollie  arc  sent  to  work  be- 
it   is  proper  time. 

little  and  spindle-legged,  and 
Mollie  is  wan  and  white. 
\nd  both   arc    i   little   bit   under   age,   but 

both  an-   to  -mart  and  bright. 
And   we'll  take  'cm  to  get   a  permit  -see? 
\nd  then  it  will  be  all  right. 

mie   is   thin   and   he   limps   a   bit.   and 
ie  can't  sleep  at  night. 

-i.  and  they's  both  of  them 
under  age.  but  both  are  so  clever  and 
bright: 


NEWSPAPER  VERSE 

By  MIRIAM     II  I'    MSI  K 


The  phrase  "nfn-sptfer  verse"  has 
entered  the  language  at  a  term  of  re- 
proach. "Newspaper  wit"  is  almost 
in  the  same  class.  Yet  both  may  be- 
come weapons  in  the  fight  for  a  finer 
life.  As  writer  of  a  column  of  verse 
and  humor  in  the  Detroit  News,  the 
author  of  the  accompanying  poems 
stirred  many  folk  in  that  city  to  a 
clearer  sense  of  the  multiform  rela- 
tionships of  their  own  lives.  She 
is  noii1  rcafhiiitf  a  dailv  in«//Ymv 
in  New  York. — Ko. 


And  they're  wild  to  go  to  the  -oh....!  and 

learn ;  they  want  to  write  and  to  read. 
But  it's  foolish  to  let  them  waste  the  time 

when  the  family  of  nine  are  in  need. 
\nd   if   they   work   before  their  time,   the 

coppers  sure  will  get  'cm. 
Hut  if  they  get   a  permit,  why   the  city 'II 

have  to  let  Yin. 
Sammie  is  thin  and  limps  a  bit.  ami  Rosie 

can't  sleep  at  night 
the   cough,   and   they's   both   of   them 

under    age.    but    both    are    clever    and 

liright. 

uc'll   take   'cm   to   get   a   permit     see? 

And  then  it   wiM  lie  all  right. 

1  rieda   complains   that   her   <•> « -   an- 

and   Mans  says  his  breath   tYcU  UK''!. 
And  they's  both   of  them  litth    and   under 

age.  but  both  ,.i>    so  clever  and  bright. 
And  Hans  want-  in  study  the  law.  he  says, 

and  Frieda.  -h<-  «  ants  to  teach, 
lint  i*  s  silly  to  let  them  wa  ,t<-  ;.i«    •, 

whatever  tlinr  rich  friends  preach. 
Thtrc  is   food   to  !>m    and  clothes  to  buy, 

and  the  •  -Mat  it's   wrong 

I  "  let  them  work  while  they're  young,  but 

the  time  bef-.re  they'll  be  big  is  so  long. 
Frieda    complains   that    her    eyes   are 

sore,  and  Han-   iajn  hi-  breath  is  tight. 
And  they're  l'»tli  of  them  little  and  under 

age.  but  I  »i  th  arc  so  clever  and  bright. 

we'll    take    Yin    to   get    a    permit — see: 

And  then   it   will  be  all  right. 

'  'h.  pitiful  Willie  ue  ;.nd  Hans, 

you're  little  and  pum  and  white. 

But  all  of  \oii  ,..-t  so  much  to  keep,  and 
you  all  are  so  clever  and  liright; 


And   there'-   much   to   Uiy   and   the   price   is 

high,  and  that  is  the  only  co-t. 
I  h;it   matters   much;   it's  a   little   thing   if 

your  short  little  youth  is  lo-t. 
<  h.   pitiful    Mollie   and    Frieda   and    Rose. 

•i  must  enter  the  awful  mill 
'I  hat    will    take    you    and    break    you.    and 

quickly   make   you    weaker   and   whiter 

-till. 
Hut   all  of  you  cost  so  much  to  keep,  and 

you  all  are  so  clever  and  bright. 
'I  hat  all  you  need  is  the  permit— -ee  -     And 

then   it   will  all  be  right. 

ROSE  MAKHRS 

|  From  a  liner  ail  in  an  exchange:   "Work 
nivcn    home    lo    good     artificial    rose 

maker-."] 

June — just  look  here  ! 

You,  who  are  coming  so  soon  ; 
You  will  be  jealous.  I  fear. 

Rose-in-hand,  June. 

June,  >ou.  the  rose-maker  par  excellence. 
You.    with    rose-fingers   of    velvet -soft 

bliss. 
Y"U.  in  your  rose-showered,  rosc-bowered 

haunts, 
YI>U.   with   your   lips   like   a   rose-petal 

kiss, 
U  hat  do  you  think  of  a  liner  like  this? 

What   do  you  think,   as   the   spring   world 
you  roam, 

<  if  weary  young  girls  who  take  rose-mak- 

ing home? 

"Working"    at    rose    making  ?       Petals    of 
white, 

<  'rimson  and  pink  like  the  summer  dawn's 

light ; 

how  their  fingers  are  hurrying  there; 
Twining  and  twisting;  their  roses  are  fair, 
\nd   still— it   is  work.     See— they   finish  a 

rose; 

linw   it   ii'  ><is  there,  and  shimmer-,  and 

glows. 

\lm..st  as  fair  as  your  own  rose.-,  June, 
Hundreds    are    finished    from    morning    to 

noon. 
Hundreds    again,    from    the    no.,u-tide    till 

night. 

< 'rimson  and  yellow   and  coral  and  white. 
\ye,   but   'tis  work.     They  arc  weary,  you 
-ee. 

June— you  make  roses  with  frolicking  glee, 
June,  you.  the  rose-maker  par  excellence. 
You  with  rose-fingers  of  velvet-soft  bliss. 
You   in   your . rose-showered,   rose-bowered 

haunts, 

You  with  your  lips  like  a  rose-petal  kiss. 
What  do  vou  think  of  a  liner  like  this? 
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AUTTI.l.    Milmne    oniiilcd    'Prentice 
SOUK-    1>>     .1    I'lit-'urjli.-r    whose 
"'prentice"    social    work    has   been 
in     the    district     officei     of     the     Associ- 
ated    Charities      and     the      neighborhood 
..r.-uml  the  Irene  Kaufmaim  Settlement  in- 
,-hidfs  thirty-nine  titter  Not  a  few  of  them 
1  1  led  with  healthy,  boyish  sentiment  for 
o.  Ili-iie  -lays,   for  the  pool's  mother,  Latin 


It  is  curious  how  long  it  takes  some 
,i  workers.  esiwcially  the  sensitive  ~nd 
cultured,  to  outgrow  a  kind  of  sentimen- 
tality in  outlixA  ;  an«l.  of  course,  the  con- 
ventional phrase  besets  n>  all.  Our  critics 
toll  us  that  we  can  not  escape  it  by  any 
>iich  facile  road  as  some  imitators  of 
Whitman  travel.  They  find  more  promise 
in  a  writer  like  Mr.  Baird,  who  has  fed 
his  spirit  on  fine  things,  and  will  in  time 
"-ing  his  own  song  instead  of  echoing 
chansons  from  other  men's  throats."  Gib- 
son and  Masefield  are  pointing  the  way  to 
sincere  work  which  has  learned  all  the  past 
has  to  teach,  and  at  the  same  time  lays  hold 
of  the  stirring  motives  in  the  common  life. 

There  is  a  promise  of  social  verse  to 
,-i.me  in  the  selections  that  are  repro- 
duced here,  but  as  yet  Mr.  Baird  shows 
lack  of  apprehension  of  the  big  motives 
that  are  stirring  the  Pittsburgh  working 
life.  He  is  at  his  best  in  the  gossip  of  the 
scrub  woman,  but  there  is  no  Pittsburgh 
picture  which  compares  for  concreteness 
with  the  Bethlehem  court-yard  he  describes 
in  Mused  Mary  in  Old  Age: 

"The  court-yard  in   the   nickering  torch 

light,  filled 
With    huddled    trav'lers    sleeping    'neath 

the  sky, 

The  kneeling  camels  of  a  caravan, 
The  patient  asses  dozing  by  the  wall, 
A  smell  of  roasting  meat  at  little  fires, 
The   shouts    of   mellon   sellers,   the   low 

drone 
<  if     reverend    elders    bending    to    their 

prayers, 
Marking    of    street-dogs,    porters'    blas- 

phemies, 

The  laughter  of  a  girl,  the  mellow  flute 
Of  some  rapt  lover,  and  the  tinkling  tune 
Of  sheep  bells  foldward  moving  through 

the  dark." 


Toili  in  the  Dark 

The    morning   hands    have   counted   three, 

and  creep 
Down  the  blurred  dial's  tarnished  yellow 

glow, 

The  stars  are  journey-weary,  and  below, 
The  day-o'er-labored  city  glooms  asleep. 

1  >'cr  factory  roof  and  tenements  the  darks 
Have  spread  their  kindly  ctirtainings  to  veil 
The  ugly  squalor,  and  beyond,  the  pale 
Ghost  hilts  are  gemmed  with  amethystine 
sparks. 

Only  the  tinnient  clangor  of  a  gong 
Cleaves  the  thick  silence,  or  belated  feet 
Re-echo  on  the  pave,  or  in  the  street 
A  rumbling  market  wagon  crawls  along. 

Life  yields  to  death  an  hour's  mastery, 
Save  in  wealth's  dim  gray  towers,  pied  with 

light. 

Where  patiently  the  women  ply  by  night 
Their  lowly  trade  and  unsung  industry. 


Verses  front 

PRENTICE 
SONGS 

By 
George  M.  P.  Baird 


Jim  Shannon  's  home  again,  he's  been  away 
Tramping  the  road  since  last  year's  panic 

came, 

lie  has  consumption,  and  the  doctors  claim 
One  lung's  gone  and  he  hasn't  long  to  stay. 

Thus  on  a  hundred  humble  themes  they  play 
\Vhile  the  half-hour  lasts,  then  back,  to  work 
Till  the  new  light  wans  purple  through  the 

murk, 
And  the  laborious  night  gives  place  to  day. 

Time  by  the  lowest  margin  metes  our  age, 
Xot  by  our  boasted  wealth   shall   History 

judge, 
But  by  the  wrongs  of  such  as  these,  who 

drudge 
Mirth-bound  to  want  and  hopeless  heritage. 

What  though  we   rear  proud  towers  with 

golden   walls, 
What  though  we  rend  the  treasured  earth 

for  spoils 

The  just  years  will  remember  but  the  toils 
And  impotent  bondage  of  our  humble  thralls. 


Gaunt,  wistful  women,  widowed  ones,  old 

wives, 

White  ringless  mothers,  girls  from  oversea, 
Slatterns  and  shrews,  a  span  of  poverty, 
The  nightly  scavengers  of  human  hives. 

Hack-breaking  lot  is  theirs  to  scrub  till  day 
In  silent  office  cell  and  echoing  hall, 
Where  their  lax  footsteps  like  a  menace  fall 
And  down  the  tomb-white  galleries  die  away. 

All  through  the  dark,  toil  these  who  cannot 

find- 
In  life's  stern  struggle — bread  beneath  the 

sun, 

From  menial  night  a  poor  dole  must  be  won 
By  these  to  whom  the  broad  day  is  unkind. 

Ignorant,  cheerful,  unhorizoned,  brave 
To  strive  for  one  close  little  room  called 

home, 

For  child  or  sickman  or  old  mother  lone, 
Or  burial  surance  gainst  a  potter's  grave. 

Work  brings  its  social  joys,  they  meet  at 

three — 
Much  as  their  wealth-born,  leisure  sisters 

do- 
Open  their  meagre  luncheon  stores  and  brew, 
Above  the  mop-room  jet,  .their  gossips'  tea. 

Their  talk  is  commonplace,  loquacious,  crude, 
With,  "I  said  this,"  and,  "She  said  that  to 

me," 

Slang  troped  with  picturesque  redundancy, 
The  news  and  scandal  of  the  neighborhood. 

Sordid  details  of  bargaining  and  debt, — 
The  rents  grow  higher,  will  they  never  stop  ? 
This  one  has  found  a  cheaper  butcher's  shop ; 
Young  Aggie's  fellow  won  a  boxing  bet. 

Spring  Alley  had  a  wedding  yesterday 
And  kept  a  party,  'twas  a  grand  event : 
Drunk  Dugan  cursed  his  dying  sacrament 
And  blessed  ground  's  forbidden  to  his  clay. 

How  someone's  mister  's  breaking  work- 
house stone — 

He  left  her  just  before  their  seventh  came; 

How  next  door  Mary  took  her  recent  shame. 

Refused  Bill's  name  'and  gave  the  child  her 
own. 

Its  rumored  that  two  rival  charities 

Are  planning  Christmas  baskets  for  the  poor. 

And— if  one  only  knows  the  ropes — one's 

sure 
To  win  a  dole  from  both  philanthropies. 


A   Prayer 

O  give  us  strength  to  face  our  day 
With  courage,  as  Thy  sons  of  old, 
To  lift  our  voice  in  prophecies 
Against  the  gods  of  stone  and  gold ; 
Give  us  to   see  and  understand 
The  heart  of  man  and  to  forgive, 
Give  us  the  faith  to  touch  Thy  hand, 
Teach  us,  O  gentle  Lord,  to  live. 
Amen. 


Unconquered 
Sonnet 

A  brave  song  for  the  unfulfilled, 
The  hope  undaunted  striving  on 
Though  youth  and  power  and  joy  be  gone, 
The  broken  life  that  dares  to  build 
Upon  its  ruins,  the  soul  filled 
With  valiant  discontent,  the  wan 
Night-watcher  faithful  to  the  dawn 
The  heart  no  fate  or  fear  hath  stilled; 

Where  the  black  city's  greed  hath  drawn 
Its  squalid  cordon,  Faith  still  sings 
On  Patmos  still,  some  later  John — 
Sees  visioned  truths  of  higher  things, 
Still  'mid  the  toilers  bravely  on 
March  humble  prophets,  captains,  kings. 


To  the  Mother  Land 

I  saw  a  gaunt  grey  woman — 

When  the  weary  sun  was  falling — 
Yokefellow  to  an  ox. 

Dragging  home  the  plow. 
While  her  idle  sons 

Lolled  in  the  dooryard  calling 
"Give  us  food  and  drink",  and  O 

Mother,  it  was  thou. 

I  saw  a  fisher's  widow — • 

When  the  grey  surf  was  breaking- 
Boating  in  across  the  shoals 

Where  death  tugged  at  the  bow, 
While  her  shore-safe  sons 

Paused  in  merry  making, 
Crying:  "Share  thy  catch",  and  O 

Mother,  it  was  thou. 

I   saw  a  beggar  wife — 

Through   the   road    dust   toiling — 
Sorrow  in  her  tired  eyes, 

Pain  upon  her  brow, 
While  her  sluggard  sons  at  home, 

Eager   for  the  spoiling, 
Whined:   "Part  us  thine  alms",  and  O 

Mother,  it  was  thou. 
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The     lUh-.trmJ  of  the  Communication*    Department  i>  out  lo    ill  reader!   of 
THE  SURVEY.      Lively  debut  and  good  cheer  arc  lo  be  had  within.     But  the 
I  available  for  the  department  make*  nccettary  the  following  home  rales: 

1.  Cocaeaauueatioo*  of  250  worda  or  Icaa.  criticising,  protecting    again*!,  or 
developing  aomething  p.bli.hed  in  THE  SURVEY,  will  be  publiahed. 
«o  far  a>  poaaiblc.  in  the  firat  i»»ue  after  receipt. 

2.  All  other   accepted  communication!  will  be    publnhcd   in  the    order    re* 
ccived.   il  (pace    remain*   mlttr  the  lettera  deacribed  in  paragraph  1  have 
been  Mad. 

J.  Th«  maiimwn  l«n«th  ol  eommunicatioa*  ia  500  word*,  ciccpl  in  ca»c* 
where  the  writer  convince*  the  Editor  thai  more  it  needed.  The  eitrrm'g 
limit  la  l.OW  word*. 

4.     Cuali >»li«<  Editon  and     author*    ol    *igncd    article,    will   be    gr»en    an 
lor  rajoiaJir  in  the  lama  iaawc  in  which  letter*  ol  < 


S.     !•  diaa«*iic,a*   back    awl  forth    between   reader*,  ereh  luceecdint   letter 
ia   liaaited    to   half  ihe    lentth  of  the    pmiou*  OM   from  the    uaM  eon- 


6.  Tha  Editor  rexrtca  lha  right  to  retaet  letter*  which  he  regard*  aa 
lihelo.*.  letter,  of  .pile,  letter,  o*  MOtccU  oMaida  lha  neld  of  THE 
SURVEY  :  and  lor  utbar  food  and  Mftcient  reason*  wbich  ha  would 
be  pra pared  to  defend. 


NEGRO  BOYS  MAKE  GOOD 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  Five  years  ago  T.  C. 
Walker,  a  Negro  lawyer  of  Virginia,  in- 
duced a  judge  to  suspend  sentence  on 
a  Negro  boy  about  to  be  sent  to  prison, 
and  to  give  the  lawyer  charge  of  him. 
The  judge  warned  the  lawyer  that  the 
prisoner  was  "a  tough  case."  But 
treated  with  kindness  and  given  the  first 
real  chance  of  his  life,  the  boy  made 
good. 

The  lawyer,  who  had  accumulated  an 
independence,  decided  to  give  part  of 
his  time  and  means  to  the  reformation 
of  other  such  boys.  The  first  year  he 
spent  $150  in  traveling  expenses,  be- 
side caring  for  the  boys  in  his  own  home 
until  he  could  get  them  adopted  in  fam- 
ilies of  the  right  type. 

riterested  Dr.  Mastin,  state  super- 
intendent of  charities  and  correction ; 
and  Dr.  Mastin  interested  Governor 
Mann.  The  legislature  gave  Dr.  Mastin 
authority  to  take  from  prison  all  Negro 
boys  of  fifteen  years  or  under;  and  he 
has  been  turning  them  over  to  this  law- 
yer ever  since.  In  three  years,  Dr.  Mas- 
tin  tells  me,  150  boys  have  been  placed 
oat,  and  143  of  them  are  making  good. 
The  lawyer's  traveling  expenses  are  now 
paid  by  the  state,  but  he  gives  his  time 
and  services.  He  tells  me  he  has  more 
good  homes  open  than  he  has  boys  to 
put  in  them — a  fact  which  witnesses 
strongly  to  the  social  vision  of  the  bet- 
ter class  of  Negroes  in  Virginia. 

The  Negro  club  women  of  the  same 
state  have  recently  paid  $5,000  cash  for 
a  farm  for  delinquent  Negro  girls.  The 
state  has  appropriated  $6.000  for  the 
first  building,  a  dormitory  fur  20  in- 
mates: and  two  white  women  of  Vir- 


.t  have  given  each  $1,000  toward  it. 
The  institution  is  to  be  on  the  cottage 
plan,  and  is  to  be  managed  by  the  club 
women. 

Kentucky  has  for  some  years  appro- 
priated three  or  four  thousand  dollars 
a  year  for  placing  Negro  waifs  and  de- 
linquents in  good  Negro  homes,  and  for 
supervising  their  care.  The  work  was 
begun  by  Negroes,  but  now  state  aid  is 
regularly  given  under  a  board  of  white 
trustees. 

The  remarkable  reformatory  work 
'lone  among  young  Negroes  by  Sam 
Davis,  an  Alabama  Negro,  was  noticed 
at  length  in  the  Birmingham  number  of 
THE  SURVEY.  No  state  aid  has  ever 
been  given  this  enterprise,  which  I  am 
told  reforms  95  per  cent  of  its  boys. 

In  Augusta,  Ga.,  a  Negro,  Paul  Moss, 
sold  his  home  and  his  shop  six  years 
ago,  and  bought  a  few  acres  on  the  edge 
of  town,  where  he  has  taken  and 
cared  for,  at  his  own  charges,  about  180 
waifs  and  delinquents.  160  of  these 
have  been  placed  out,  and  150  of  them 
are  making  good.  So  far  he  has  been 
unable  to  get  them  adopted.  Most  of 
them  are  taken  by  white  people,  who 
support  and  clothe  them,  and  send  them 
to  school,  in  return  for  chores.  Most 
of  Paul's  help  comes  from  his  own  two 
hands;  and  just  now  his  house  having 
burned  and  the  insurance  money  having 
disappeared  in  a  bank  failure,  he  and 
his  twenty  boys  are  in  a  bitter  case. 

But  this  unaided  work,  Sam  Davis's 
in  Alabama,  and  the  two  cases  cited  of 
enlightened  state  co-operation  with  Ne- 
gro effort,  show  conclusively  that  good 
citizens  may  l>r  made  of  budding  Negro 
criminals  by  just  those  methods  which 
accomplish  that  result  among  whites. 


Do  these  facts  indicate  racial  crimin- 
ality, or  the  common  human  result,  in 
any  and  all  races,  of  neglected  child- 
hood? And  are  prisons  and  courts  as 
desirable,  or  as  cheap,  for  us  of  the 
South,  or  for  any  people,  as  wholesome 
conditions  and  development  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  whether  white  or 
black? 

L.  H.  HAMMOND. 

Augusta,  Ga. 


POLISH  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  Polish  Social 
Workers'  Club  was  organized  last  No- 
vember. Since  then  it  has  grown  in 
membership  as  well  as  in  the  scope  of 
its  work. 

The  aims  of  the  club  are :  To  acquaint 
itself  with  the  various  phases  of  social 
work ;  to  assit  each  other  whenever  pos- 
sible, to  win  the  confidence,  moral  sup- 
port, and  co-operation  of  the  Polish 
people  in  social  work  and  to  correct 
mistaken  views  and  clear  away  misun- 
derstandings concerning  social  work 
among  the  Poles.  To  accomplish  this 
the  club  has  used  the  Polish  language 
at  its  meetings  which  have  been  held 
successively  at  the  various  Polish  insti- 
tutions; it  has  invited  prominent  social 
workers  to  address  its  members;  it  has 
published  the  proceedings  of  its  meetings 
as  well  as  special  articles  on  social  work 
in  the  Polish  daily  newspapers  and  it 
has  co-operated  with  the  Chicago  Tuber- 
culosis Institute  and  other  organizations 
in  their  work  in  Polish  neighborhoods. 

The  club  has  a  committee  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  Polish  books  and  magazines 
among  the  inmates  of  charitable  insti- 
tutions where  there  are  no  books  for  the 
use  of  those  unable  to  read  English. 
The  club  also  plans  to  arouse  a  greater 
interest  in  social  conditions  among  the 
Poles  by  providing  speakers  on  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  social  betterment  at  the 
patriotic  celebrations  held  periodically 
to  commemorate  different  events  of 
Polish  history. 

We  are  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with 
Polish  social  workers  in  other  cities. 
THADDEUS  SLESZYNSKI. 

[Polish    Social    Workers'   Club,   2026 
Haddon  ave.] 

Chicago. 

SEX  HYGIENE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  A  writer  from  Bos- 
ton writing  in  your  magazine  some  time 
ago  upon  the  sacredness  of  sex  hygiene 
[January  10],  stated:  "The  evil  is  upon 
us;  it  flourisheth  like  a  bay  tree;  re- 
ligion and  the  churches  have  done  noth- 
ing for  us,  what  shall  we  do?  It  is 
sadly  true  that  the  churches  and  re- 
ligions of  today  cannot  refute  this 
charge."  Without  a  doubt  this  is  to  a 
certain  extent  true,  but  yet  it  is  too 
sweeping  to  say  that  the  churches  have 
done  nothing,  for  who  could  or  dare 
imagine  the  state  of  affairs  if  the  in- 
fluence of  the  church  were  entirely 
eliminated? 

The  churches  must  admit,  however, 
that  they  are  not  doing  what  should  be 
done,  and  that  they  are  yet  helplessly 
gazing  on,  endeavoring,  as  do  those  out- 
side the  church,  to  place  the  blame  at  the 
threshold  of  others. 


The  Survey,  September  12, 


I  o  deal  with  this  problem  and  to  bet- 
ter conditions,  the  churches  would  have 
to  do  exactly  what  any  other  guiding 
influence  must  do  to  be  effective — rec- 
ognize the  extreme  folly  of  silence  and 
prudery,  and  endeavor  !>y  education  and 
admonition  to  remove  the  results  of  ig- 
norance and  perverted  ideas  in  regard 
to  sex. 

To  do  this  the  churches  have  two 
problems  to  solve,  the  greater  of  which 
is  that  of  trying  to  get  hold  of  and 
keep  the  boys  of  adolescent  and  pre- 
adolesccnt  years.  And  it  is  at  this  most 
impressionable  and  crucial  time  in  their 
lives  that  the  influence  and  teaching  of 
high  ideals  of  the  church  and  home 
should  be  applied  and  felt  in  their  lives. 
But  such  is  not  the  case  under  the  pres- 
ent conditions. 

The  churches,  too,  must  face  the  storm 
of  opposition  against  instruction  in  re- 
gard to  sex  as  do  the  medical  profes- 
sion, the  press,  school  officials  and  indi- 
viduals who  have  realized  the  tragedy 
of  silence.  In  spite  of  their  convictions 
in  the  matter,  the  churches  have  not 
dared  even  as  much  as  these  to  give 
such  instruction  within  their  portals  in 
the  face  of  an  age-long  prejudice. 

The  writer  also  stated  that  such  blame 
could  not  be  laid  to  the  churches  of 
earlier  times.  In  view  of  what  I  have 
just  said  with  reference  to  the  churches' 
position  in  the  matter,  I  think  this  can 
be  plainly  shown  to  be  due  largely  to 
the  changed  environment  and  home  life 
in  which  the  lad  of  today  finds  himself. 
The  modern  conveniences  and  rush  of 
our  twentieth  century  home  life,  have 
separated  the  heretofore  indispensable 
boy  from  his  domestic  duties.  No  longer 
does  the  boy  need  to  stay  near  his 
mother  to  cut  and  carry  wood,  or  to  run 
errands.  Today,  the  boy — a  bundle  of 
possibilities  for  good  or  for  evil — must 
get  his  enjoyment,  his  pastimes,  his 
counsel  and  his  youthful  impressions  on 
the  street,  in  the  playground  or  the 
school  yard. 

Such  remarks  as:  "If  I  had  only 
known,"  "Why  is  it  wrong?"  which  I 
have  heard,  and  the  results  that  I  have 
seen  have  awakened  me  to  the  enormous 
value  of  prevention  over  cure  in  this 
matter  and  also  of  the  seriousness  of 
shifting  responsibility  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  preventative  education.  What 
better  place  to  begin  than  in  the  school, 
where  the  danger  of  playing  with  fire 
can  be  taught  before  a  lasting  scar  is 
received  ? 

I..  RAY  OGDEN. 

Oakland,  California. 

SAID  OF  THE  SURVEY 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  herewith  enclose 
my  check  for  the  renewal  of  my  sub- 
>cription  to  THE  SI-KVKY  which  has  be- 
come almost  as  much  a  necessity  for  me 
as  food  and  shelter.  It  has  always  been 
good,  I  think,  but  is  greatly  improved  of 
late.  Personally  I  owe  a  great  deal  to 
THE  SURVEY  as  a  factor  in  bringing 
about  a  gradual  but  complete  change  of 
attitude  on  my  part  toward  all  that  per- 
tains t"  the  "common  welfan-." 

VIDA  F.  MOORE. 

[Women's  league  for  Good  Govern- 
ment.] 

F.lmir.i.  X.  V. 


JOTTINGS 


TAM.  IT-BACK  DAY 

Recognizing  a  shortcoming  common  to 
all  humanity,  the  little  town  of  Carmen, 
Okla.,  has  assumed  some  responsibility 
for  the  frailty  of  its  citizens.  A  "Take- 
it-back  Day"  has  been  inaugurated,  the 
worthy  purpose  of  which  is  the  return 
of  every  article  borrowed  during  the 
past  year — umbrellas  not  excepted.  It  is 
reported  from  Carmen  that  a  number  of 
persons  who  harbored  grudges  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  good  feeling  prevalent 
on  "Take-it-back  Day,'  and  "made  up." 

FOR  DELINQUENT  BOYS 

The  Brooklyn  Displinary  Training 
School,  the  only  city  institution  which 
provides  for  delinquent  children,  all  the 
others  being  private,  has  been  discon- 
tinued. The  reason  for  this  action  is 
that  since  its  beginning  the  school  has 
been  inadequately  housed  in  a  building 
far  from  modern  and  has  always  been 
hampered  in  its  work  for  lack  of  facili- 
ties. It  is  planned  to  have  the  State 
Training  School  at  Yorktown  Heights 
(not  yet  in  operation)  take  some  of  the 
boys  and  the  rest  will  fall  to  private 
institutions. 

__  The  many  friends  of  the  Brooklyn 
School,  however,  insist  that  there  is  need 
of  such  a  school  to  fill  the  gap  between 
probation  and  long-term  institutions.  The 
matter  is  now  before  the  Social  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment. 

THE  PRISON  COUNCIL 

The  National  Committee  on  Prisons 
and  Prison  Labor  indicates  the  broader 
activities  which  the  National  Committee 
on  Prison  Labor  has  assumed  along 
with  its  new  name.  At  the  third  annual 
meeting,  held  in  June  at  Ardsley,  N.  Y., 
an  executive  committee  was  formed 
from  experienced  representatives  in 
every  state,  to  determine  the  policies,  of 
the  committee  and  its  course  of  action 
in  the  different  states.  Sub-committees 
were  elected  to  cover  special  fields,  the 
whole  forming  a  council  of  management 
with  Adolph  Lewisohn,  chairman,  and 
E.  Stagg  Whitin,  secretary. 

The  committees  are: 

The  Committee  on  Federal  Prisons. 
George  Gordon  Battle,  chairman;  Legal 
Committee,  Prof.  George  W.  Kirchwey, 
chairman;  Committee  on  Social  Hy- 
giene, James  Bronson  Reynolds,  chair- 
man; Committee  on  Organized  Labor, 
Collis  Lovely,  chairman;  Committee  on 
Honor  Men,  Charles  Henry  Davis,  chair- 
man :  Educational  Committee,  Mrs.  John 
H.  Flagler,  chairman;  and  Tail  Commit- 
tee, Hastings  .H.  .Hart,  cha'irman. 

The  executive  offices  of  the  committee 
are  at  Columbia  University,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  president  and  officers  of 
the  university,  and  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Julia  K.  laffray  and  Joseph  D. 
Sears. 
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HELP  WANTED 


WANTED— October  1,  young  college 
woman  as  resident  in  a  settlement  house  in 
large  eastern  city.  Some  experience  pre- 
ferred, but  not  required.  Address  2010, 
SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  Service  Nurse  with  experience 
in  Mental  Hygiene  and  Psychopathic  Work. 
Address  Free  Synagogue,  36  West  68th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN  experienced  in  Boy  Work 
wants  to  find  place  where  he  can  invest  his 
life  in  a  work  for  the  boys  of  an  orphans' 
home  where  character-building  is  the  su- 
preme thing.  Address  1299,  SURVEY. 

JEWISH  social  worker,  5  years'  experi- 
ence in  settlement,  day  nursery  and  or- 
phanage work,  desires  change.  References. 
Address  2009,  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  housekeeper  wishes  po- 
sition in  hotel  or  institution.  References. 
Address  2011,  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  matron  desires  position 
in  Children's  Home.  State  particulars.  Ad- 
dress 2012,  SURVEY. 

THE  NEW  YORK  CHRISTIAN  HOME 
for  Intemperate  Men— "Chester  Crest" 
Mount  Vernon,  has  accommodations  for 
rich  and  poor  men.  More  than  ten  thous- 
and have  been  welcomed.  Tel.  248.  George 
S.  Avery,  Mgr. 
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A  LAST  CHANCE  OFFER 

Our  readers,  believing  with  us  that  THE  SURVEY  is  more 
than  just  another  magazine,  have  always  been  partners  in  this 
eo-operativp,  non-commercial,  educational  venture. 

Because  THE  SURVEY  is  an  aggressive  warrior  in  the  fight 
I'm-  tin-  common  welfare,  our  subscribers  have  helped  mightily  to 
increase  our  circulation  and  influence. 

During  the  balance  of  September,  in  order  to  close  our  fiscal 
year  with  a  rush,  we  offer  to  our  readers  a  still  better  chance 
to  Introduce  THK  SI-RVEY  to  the  irreatest  number  of  their  friends 
.it  a  modest  cost. 

$4.  WILL  RENEW  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  AND 
SEND  THE  SURVEY  EITHER  TO 


ONE  NEW  SUBSCRIBER  FOR  A  YEAR 
TWO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  FOR  6  MONTHS 
FOUR   NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  FOR  3  MONTHS 


The  GIST  of  IT- 
PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  proposed  three 
years'  truce  for  the  Colorado  coal 
strike  grants  no  recognition  to  the  union, 
nor  does  it  grant  the  claim  of  the  operators 
"to  run  their  own  business."  Walter  E. 
\Veyl  compares  it  with  Roosevelt's  inter- 
vention in  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal 
strike  of  1902  and  says:  "What  was  then 
a  bold,  almost  a  revolutionary,  step  now 
seems  a  reasonable  proposal,  shocking  to 
no  one  and  approved  even  by  conserva- 
tives.'' Page  608. 

'P'HE  war  caused  the  postponement  of  the 
Canadian  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  which  was  to  have  been  held  this 
week  in  Toronto. 

\^7ITH  experience  ranging  from  Dr. 
Grenfell's  Labrador  work  to  the  tene- 
ments of  America's  great  cities,  125  Red 
Cross  nurses,  with  30  surgeons  and  a  cargo 
of  hospital  supplies,  sailed  for  war  stricken 
Europe  on  the  "Red  Cross."  Page  605. 
J_JOW  employers  "put  the  screws'*  on  a  Cal- 
ifornia editor  whom  they  considered  too 
favorable  to  labor  unions  was  told  in  tin- 
editor's  testimony  before  the  Federal  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Relations.  Unfair 
boycotts  and  other  "tyrannies"  by  the 
unions  were  charged.  Testimony  was  also 
heard  concerning  the  Wheatland  riot  and 
subsequent  developments.  Page  609. 
UNIVERSITY  students  gain  practical  ex- 
perience in  geological  surveys  and  at 
agricultural  experiment  stations — why  not 
also  in  the  affairs  of  government  as  a 
training  for  public  service?  Page  614. 
•pHE  Massachusetts  Peace  Society,  31 
Beacon  St.,  Boston,  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Women  Progressives,  287  Washington 
St.,  Boston,  are  selling  "peace  petition  post 
cards" — 25  cents  a"  hundred,  the  money 
to  go  to  the  Red  Cross.  They  are  the 
latest  development  from  the  suggestions  of 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Tilton,  reported  in  THE 
SURVEY  for  last  week,  urging  a  publicity 
campaign  against  militarism.  The  post 
cards  are  addressed  to  President  Wilson 
and  on  the  back  is  a  petition  protesting 
against  war  and  calling  upon  the  govern- 
ment "to  work  with  all  governments  for 
world-wide  disarmament  and  arbitration," 
with  a  place  for  signature  underneath. 
^  ten  day  survey  of  public  institutions 
in  Peking  disclosed  miserable  poor- 
houses,  but  good  orphanages  and  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  scientific  hospital  system. 
Page  616. 

pWORABLE  report  by  unanimous  action 
of  the  committee  on  labor  has  pushed 
the  federal  child  labor  bill  a  step  further 
on  its  way  toward  passage  in  the  House. 
A  supplementary  report  urging  the  consti- 
tutionality and  necessity  of  the  bill  is  to  be 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Page  606. 

^  woman  investor,  who  came  to  feel  that 
dividends  were  the  unpaid  wages  of 
other  women's  sons  and  daughters,  wrote 
to  the  president  of  a  corporation.  Her 
letter  and  his  reply  discuss  the  ethics  ft 
the  matter.  Page  611. 
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MERICA'S    RELIEF    SHIP   TO 
EUROPE 


WITH  A  GREAT  red  cross  on 
each  funnel  and  a  broad  band  of  red 
around  her  glistening  white  hull,  the 
good  ship  Red  Cross  swung  clear  of 
her  dock  in  Fast  River  on  Labor  Day. 
Saluted  by  every  steamer  along  her 
route,  she  steamed  up  the  Hudson  and 
anchored  off  Riverside  Drive.  Viewed 
by  thousands  and  identified  at  night  to 
shore  watchers  by  a  brilliant  electric 
lighted  red  cross,  she  deferred  her  de- 
parture for  war-stricken  Europe  only 
long  enough  to  secure  a  crew  made  up 
wholly  of  Americans,  just  as  she  had 
already  taken  on  hospital  units  com- 
posed exclusively  of  American-born 
doctors  and  nurses. 

This  is  the  first  ship  ever  sent  from 
the  United  States  on  a  Red  Cross  mis- 
sion. On  board  are  thirty  physicians 
and  125  nurses.  At  their  head  is  Mnior 
Patterson,  U.  S.  Army  Medical  Corps. 
Of  the  doctors  themselves,  seven  came 
from  the  surgical  staff  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital;  New  York  hospitals  fur- 
nished four;  three  came  from  teaching 
and  medical  directorships,  and  the  others 
from  practice  in  eleven  different  states: 
Tennessee,  Maryland.  N'cw  York.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  New 
Jersey.  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Indiana.  Maine. 

•uri.       Massachu- 

One     of     them. 

Dr.  Ryan,  has  just  re- 

•I     from    a    Red 

<s  mission    in 
:co. 

Three  doctors  will  be 
in  each  "hospital  unit." 
with  twelve  nurses. 
There  will  be  ten 
Mich  unit-.  Five  extra 
nurses  are  being  taken 
to  fill  vacancies  caused 

cident  or  sickness, 
lining    in    reserve 
until  needed.   The  pres- 
ent  plans   arc   that  "a 

>  unit  will  be 
landed  at  Falmouth, 
F.ngland,  for  use  by  the 
medical  au- 


thorities,  ami    the   double   unit    assigned 

Russia   will   also   land   at   Falmouth 

and  proceed  to  their  (:•  by  way 

of    Copenhagen.     A    third   tumble    unit 

will  be  landed  at  Havre  for  the  French; 

.md  double  units   for  service   with   the 

<  ierman    and    Austrian    armies    will    be 

landed  at  Rotterdam,  in  Holland." 

The  nurses  are   ill  graduates  of  train- 

Their    superintendent     is 

Helen  Scott  Hay  :rid  her  assistants  arc 

^es  Hertser  and  Howman. 
In  the  selection  of  these  women  pref- 
erence was  given  when  possible  to  those 
who  had  special  operating-room  experi- 
ence   or    experience    as    public    health 
nurses.     The  personnel  includes  superin- 
tendents of   nurses   in  large   and   well- 
known    institutions ;    heads    of    visiting 
nurses'  associations;  chiefs  of  operating- 
rooms;    instructors    in   nurses    training 
ols;    anaesthetists;    hospital     social 
ice   workers,    and   members   of   the 
Army  N'urse  Corps.    Miss  Gladwin,  who 
will  supervise  the  group  sailing  on  an- 
other vessel   lor  Servia,  served  as  Red 
uring  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can war,  both  in  hospitals  and  on  trans- 
ports; during  the   Russo-Japanese  war. 
was  stationed  at  the  Hiroshima  Base 
Hospital:  and  she  was  in  full  charge  of 


To  tlte  Red  Cross  Relief  S/ii/> 
\\NK  I'.  I     FIELD,  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 

/^  SHIP  of  Solace,  futting  out  to  tea 

With  the  compassion  of  a  nation's  heart 
Thy  precious  freight  '    Hmind  for  that  distant  fart 

Of  this  strange  warring  world,  whose  destiny 

God  along  knows'    Thy  lot  it  is  to  be 

Our  healing  messenger,  tracing  thy  chart 
n'ith  the  calm  courage  born  of  perfect  art — 

O  Ship  of  Solace,  we  hat-e  faith  in  thee! 

Go  thou  from  these  Jerene  blue-girdled  shores 

And  plunge  thy  cleiinsing  prmvs  in  bloody  tides'. 
"  onward  through   the  blackness — through  tlte  roars 
Of  belching  cannon'    Go  where'er  grief  guides! 
Long  as  a  plank  shall  List,  pursue  thy  way — 
Fnr  Lore  shall  he  crmvrctl  conqueror  some  day' 
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the  nursing  work  during  the  Ohio  floods. 
Another  nurse.  Miss  Bentley,  sails 
under  leave  of  absence  from  the  Cleve- 
land Hardware  Company,  of  whose  social 
service  department  she  has  for  some 
time  had  charge.  Miss  Keil,  formerly  of 
St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York,  was  for 
several  years  with  Dr.  Grenfell  in  his 
work  in  Labrador. 

Nor  is  the  spirit  of  readiness  among 
nurses  alone.  The  families  who  have 
the  harder  task  of  staying  behind  are 
showing  the  same  high-spirited  devo- 
tion. "I  shall  miss  her,  of  course,"  said 
one  mother  who  came  to  see  her  daugh- 
ter off.  "But  she  has  grown  up  in  the 
idea  of  service ;  her  father  was  a  physi- 
cian ;  I  am  proud  to  have  her  go." 

The  Red  Cross  expedition  will  fully 
exercise  the  best  skill  of  every  surgical 
nurse.  And  doubtless  there  will  be 
plenty  of  use  for  the  resourcefulness  of 
those  with  experience  in  public  health 
work.  The  knack  of  turning  ironing- 
hoards  into  operating  tables  and  dish- 
pans  into  sterilizing  bowls  in  the  clutter 
of  city  tenements  will  prove  valuable 
when  it  comes  to  making  farm  houses 
•serve  as  field  hospitals,  changing  rail- 
road stations  into  operating  rooms  and 
devising  equipment  out  of  whatever 
happens  to  be  at  hand. 
According  to  official 
statements,  the  hold  of 
the  ship  contains  eight 
complete  surgical 
equipments,  each  con- 
••isting  of  at  least  eight 
cases  of  surgical  in- 
struments and  appli- 
ances. Also  "between 
300,000  and  400,000 
pounds  of  absorbent 
and  non-absorbent  cot- 
ton, more  than  200,000 
metres  of  gauze,  more 
than  50,000  metres  of 
starched  gauze  for 
splints,  15,000  pounds 
of  bandages,  30  gallons 
of  iodine,  2,000  cans  of 
ether,  2,000  cans  of 
chloroform,  48  dozen 
pairs  of  rubber  gloves, 
and  thousands  of  liga- 
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AMERICAN    DOCTOKS    AM)   NTRSKS  ON   THE   "RED   CROSS" 


The  doctors  all  wear  khaki  and  army  hats.  The  nurses  embarked  in  full  Red 
Cross  uniform.  A  number  had  above  their  Red  Cross  badges  the  gold  bar  which 
indicates  pri-vimis  experience  in  "fire  and  flood  and  tornado." 


tures.  These  supplies  were  repacked  in 
a  warehouse  before  they  were  placed 
aboard,  in  order  that  they  may  be  appor- 
tioned properly  to  the  countries  to  which 
they  are  to  be  distributed." 

Calls  for  assistance  have  come  from 
practically  every  country. 

"The  Greeks  asked  for  nurses  and  sur- 
geons, and  said  they  would  pay  for 
them,"  writes  Miss  Boardman.  "We 
answered  that  we  would  pay  all  we  could 
send.  Turkey  wants  100  cots,  in  addi- 
tion to  nurses  and  surgeons.  We  shall 
endeavor  to  meet  all  demands  upon  us  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  So  you  see  there  is 
going  to  be  plenty  of  work  in  the  way  of 
organizing  relief  forces  for  us  who  stay- 
in  this  country.  As  matters  stand,  we 
arc  embarrassed  with  volunteers.  There 
is  no  difficulty  about  finding  people 
ready  to  go." 

One  example  of  this  readiness  is  that 
uf  the  two  nurses  of  the  Boston  group 
who  were  in  Canada  for  a  vacation 
when  the  call  came  for  volunteers.  They 
telegraphed  their  applications  and  re- 
turned at  once.  Another  nurse,  also  on 
vacation,  had  to  drive  seventeen  miles 
for  her  examination  and  twenty  more  to 
the  train.  Two  in  Seattle  came  as  far 
as  Chicago  at  their  own  expense,  taking 
the  chance  of  passing  the  examination, 
and  being  accepted. 

At  the  last  moment  it  was  discovered 
that  there  were  members  of  the  crew 
who  had  as  yet  only  their  first  naturaliza- 
tion papers,  and  thus  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  American  citizens  and  there- 
fore could  not  sail  on  the  ship  because 
of  the  neutrality  laws.  The  British  and 
French  consuls  protested  against  the 
presence  of  Germans  in  the  crew.  The 
ship  is  loaned  to  the  Red  Cross  by  the 
Hamburg-American  Line. 

The  Seamen's  Church  Institute  and 
the  Seamen's  Christian  Association  help- 
ed to  secure  a  crew  not  only  American 
in  nationality  hut  experienced  in  sea- 


faring, so  that  conditions  of  safety  as 
well  as  neutrality  may  be  observed. 

The  Red  Cross  officials  mention  grate- 
fully the  special  co-operation  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Health.  Dr.  Goldwater 
arranged  for  the  physical  examinations 
of  those  going  from  New  York  city, 
and  for  their  immunity  treatment  for 
typhoid  and  small-pox.  The  five  nurses 
who  go  from  positions  on  the  Board  of 
Health  have  been  assured  of  reinstate- 
ment on  their  return. 

ENGLISH  TOWN   PLANNING  EX- 
PERT FOR  CANADA 

IMPORTANT  NEWS  has  just  reached 
American  housing  workers  and  city 
planners.  Thomas  Adams  of  the  English 
Local  Government  Board  has  resigned 
his  position  in  England  to  accept  that 
of  town  planning  adviser  to  the  Cana- 
dian Commission  of  Conservation. 

Mr.  Adams  has  had  direct  charge  of 
the  practical  work  done  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  British  .housing  and  town 
planning  act  of  1909,  and  has  guided 
such  developments  as  that  of  Ruislip, 
which  greatly  impressed  the  members  of 
the  National  Housing  Association  who 
visited  it  last  July.  This  work  has 
shown  that  the  dreams  of  the  reformers 
can  be  realized  not  only  in  occasional 
garden  cities  and  suburbs,  but  throughout 
the  country. 

His  success  in  England  has  given  Mr. 
Adams  an  international  reputation  that 
led  to  his  being  twice  called  to  America 
to  address  meetings  of  the  National  City 
Planning  Conference.  The  first  visit 
was  in  1911  as  a  guest  of  the  City 
Planning  Conference  in  Philadelphia. 
Last  spring  he  returned  to  take  part  in 
the  conference  at  Toronto.  While  in 
Canada  he  gave  the  authorities  his  as- 
sistance in  drafting  housing  and  city 
planning  legislation,  and  it  is  probably 
in  recognition  of  this  assistance  that  he 
ha>  been  called  to  Canada. 


PROGRESS    OF    THE    FEDERAL 
CHILD  LABOR  BILL 

IN  THE  MIDST  of  the  distractions  of  the 
European  war,  the  unanimously  favor- 
able report  of  the  Palmer  child  labor  bill 
by  the  Committee  on  Labor  of  the  U.  S. 
House  of  Representatives  was  made  al- 
most without  notice.  A  supplementary 
report,  arguing  for  the  constitutionality 
of  the  bill  as  well  as  for  its  necessity,  if 
child  labor  is  to  be  abolished  in  America, 
will  be  made  at  an  early  date  by  Repre- 
sentative David  Lewis,  of  Maryland, 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  House  committee  retained  the 
standards  which  had  been  suggested  by 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee : 
namely,  a  sixteen-year  age  limit  for  the 
employment  of  children  in  mines,  a  four- 
teen-year age  limit  in  factories,  and  a 
sixteen-year  age  limit  for  the  employ- 
ment of  children  at  night  or  for  more 
than  eight  hours  a  day.  The  committee 
redrafted  the  bill  to  make  it  conform  to 
the  principles  of  the  convict  labor  bill 
which  has  already  passed  the  House  and 
has  been  favorably  reported  on  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce. 

Instead  of  prohibiting  any  mine  or 
manufacturing  establishment,  employing 
children  in  violation  of  these  age  stand- 
ards, from  shipping  in  interstate  com- 
merce any  articles  mined  or  manufactur- 
ed, the  first  section  of  the  redrafted  bill 
prohibits  the  shipping  or  offering  for 
shipment  in  interstate  commerce  of  the 
products  of  any  mine  or  factory  in  whose 
production  or  manufacture,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  the  labor  of  children  is  involved. 
It  was  believed  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  this  would  render  the  bill 
less  open  to  constitutional  objection, 
though  perhaps  making  it  a  little  more 
difficult  of  enforcement. 

The  phrase,  "in  whole  or  in  part,"  is 
a  comprehensive  one,  and  makes  the  bill 
practically  "air-tight,"  as  the  expression 
goes  at  the  Capitol.  For  instance,  a 
trapper  boy  in  a  mine,  whose  work  is 
merely  opening  and  shutting  a  door, 
would  nevertheless  be  contributing  to 
the  production  of  coal;  so  would  a 
sweeper  boy  or  doffer  boy  in  a  cotton  mill. 

The  friendly  attitude  of  representa- 
tives from  all  parts  of  the  country 
augurs  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  a  large 
majority  whenever  the  measure  is  taken 
up  on  the  floor,  although  this  will  prob- 
ably not  be  until  the  December  session 
of  Congress. 

The  list  of  the  men  who  already  have 
announced  themselves  in  favor  of  the 
bill  includes  Democrats,  Progressives 
and  Republicans.  It  is  the  plan  of  those 
interested  in  the  bill  to  have  a  hearing 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce  early  in  the  December 
session.  The  action  of  this  committee 
in  reporting  favorably  the  convict  labor 
bill  is  regarded  as  an  indication  that  it 
will  similarly  favor  the  Palmer-Owen 
child  labor  measure. 
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THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  CAPE 

This  dance  symbolized  the  rise  of 
the  cape  from  the  ocean.  One  large 
group  swept  forward,  representing  the 
waves  of  the  ocean ;  another  group  came 
from  the  opposite  direction,  represent- 
ing the  waves  of  the  bay.  In  tidal  mo- 
tion these  surged  toward  each  other  re- 
peatedly. Each  time  as  they  receded 
there  were  left  behind  groups  represent- 
ing the  sand,  gradually  stretching  out  in 
the  shape  of  Cape  Cod.  The  color 
scheme  of  the  costumes  helped  to  give 
the  effect  of  blue  waves  and  sand. 


THE  PAGEANT 
CAPE  COD 


The  Pageant  of  Cape  Cod 


On  the  Banks  o/  the  Canal 
August    l5-17-i8r-19  at  3p.M 


TPlIK  completion  of  the  Cape  Cod  ca- 
nal was  the  occasion  of  a  pageant 
designed  to  promote  a  united  commu- 
nity spirit  among  the  towns  and  villages 
he  cape.  The  four  performances  on 
August  15.  17,  18  and  19  were  held  on 
the  banks  of  the  canal  at  Bourne,  the 
people  taking  part  coming  from  town-, 
titty  miles  in  one  direction  and  thirty 
miles  in  the  other.  Harwich,  Hyanni-. 
Sandwich,  Sagamore,  Sagamore  Beach, 
Hourne,  Falmouth,  Buzzards  Bay,  Ware- 
ham  and  Fairhaven  were  among  the 
-  which  took  part. 

William  Chauncy  Langdon  was  mat- 
ter of  the  pageant.  Special  co-opera- 
tion came  from  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College  and  Professors  E.  I.. 
Morgan  and  R.  H.  Ferguson  assisted  by 
lecturing  and  conducting  conferences  in 
the  cape  towns  on  community  planning 
and  co-operative  marketing. 

The  music  was  composed  by  Daniel 
Gregory  Mason  and  the  orchestra  con- 
ducted by  Brookes  C.  Peters.  In  the 
,iming,  effects  expressive  of  the  ele- 
mental factors  of  cape  life  were  at- 
tained by  Marion  Langdon  through  the 
use  of  double  and  triple  overlays  of 
•:les  with  special  reference  to  their 
motion  in  sunlight. 

For  the  dances  or  symbolic  scenes 
with  large  rhythmic  motion  by  masses 
••f  young  people  and  children.  Paula  A. 
Matzner  conducted  rehearsals  in  five 
towns,  and  at  the  end  brought  together 
than  two  hundred  participants. 


Then-  \\a-  :iUn  ,i  'director  <>f  co-oper- 
ation." Lotta  A.  Clark  of  Boston,  whose 
work  was  to  arouse  enthusiasm  in  the 
different  towns  and  to  guide  the  co-or- 
dination of  the  various  neighborhood 
talents  into  a  comprehensive  whole. 


Illf      1IRIT  OF  THE  OCEAN 

Posed  by  Paula  A.  Matzner  who  organized 
the  dances  f«r  the  Pageant  of  Cape  Cod 


The  Provincetown  sea  captain  who 
posed  for  the  poster  of  the  Pageant 
of  Cape  Cod  has  a  record  of  having 
saved  seven  lives  from  a  wrecked  ves- 
sel in  one  November  storm. 

Thus  not  only  was  art  recognized  as 
;i  civic  force  but  in  turn  civic  and  so- 
cial co-operation  was  recognized  as  an 
art  with  the  drama,  music,  and  the  dance. 

The  episodes  of  the  pageant  began  with 
the  formation  of  the  cape  shown  by  a 
tymbolic  dance;  the  arrival  of  Bartholo- 
mew Gosnold,  1602,  the  Pilgrims  on  the 
("ape,  1620,  and  later  the  early  Quakers, 
1657;  Strangers  and  Pirates  in  the  Of- 
fing, 1717,  the  Barnstablc  County  Court, 
1774;  the  Bombardment  of  Falmouth, 
1814;  the  Commerce  of  the  Seas,  1847; 
the  War  of  the  North  and  South,  1864, 
and  the  Contented  Life,  1890-1900. 
Then  came  an  episode  of  prophecy:  The 
New  Cape,  1914-1920,  followed  by  a 
final  scene  symbolic  of  America's  glory. 

There  was  underlying  truth  in  the 
pageant,  based  upon  the  part  the  ocean 
played  in  making  the  cape  in  early 
geological  times  and  later  its  part  in 
molding  the  character  of  the  people. 

The  unfolding  of  the  story  set  forth 
the  development  of  the  cape's  land 
activities — the  newer  agriculture  and 
business  out  of  the  older  water  occupa- 
tions, fishing  and  commerce. 

The  new  Cape  Cod  Board  of  Trade 
took  the  initiative  in  organizing  the  pa- 
geant and  it  is  felt  that  much  was  ac- 
complished to  bring  the  cape  towns  into 
closer  co-operation. 
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President  Wilson's  Plan  for  Peace  in  Colorado 


!IA,r. ,/..  ii,,-  industrial  ran/lid  in  the  coal  mining  Heidi  of 
Colorado  *u«  disrupted  th,  peace  of  thote  sections  of  the  state 
to  tin  extent  that  a  tlale  of  tear  hat  practically  existed  for 
tome  time,  and 

Whereat,  a  temporary  peace  it  maintained  bn  the  presence  of 
the  federal  troop* ; 

Therefore,  there  thould  be  mtablished  a  time-year  truce  sub- 
fevt  to: 

I.   The  enforcement  of  mining  and  labor  laics  of  the  state: 

.'.  That  all  striking  miners  u-ho  have  not  been  found  guilty  of 
violation  of  the  laic  shall  be  given  employment  by  the  employer 
they  formerly  worked  for,  and  vshere  the  place  of  the  employe 
hat  been  filled  he  shall  be  given  employment  as  a  miner  at  the 
lame  or  other  mines  of  the  company. 

3.  Intimidation  of  union  or  non-union  men  strictly  prohibited. 

I.  Current  smle  of  usage*,  rules  and  regulations  for  each 
mine  to  b,  printed  and  posted. 

S.  Bach  mine  to  have  a  grievance  committee  to  be  selected  by 
majority  ballot  at  a  meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  in  which 
•ill  employe*  (except  officials  of  the  company)  have  the  riuM 
to  jxiiiiniMli.  j/rwbirx  of  said  committee  must  be  employed 
at  Iceit  si*  months  at  the  individual  mine  before  being  eligible. 
Harriet  men  to  be  in  the  majoritu  on  each  committee. 

Grievance*  to  be  first  taken  up  individually  with  the  proper 
officer  of  the  company.  Failing  adjustment,  they  can  refer  to 
the  local  grievance  committee  for  further  consideration  with  the 
mine  officials.  Still  falling  adjustment  the  matter  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  commission  composed  of  three  men,  to  be  appointed 
1,11  the  President  of  the  Unit"!  statue,  and  ichich  shall  be  rep- 
resentative of  caeh  side,  icith  the  third  member  to  act  as  umpire 
irh, never  necessary.  Thit  comtni*»ion  shall,  during  the  three 


inars  of  truce,  serve  as  adjusters  or  referees  in  all  disputes 
( whether  individual  or  collective)  affecting  wages,  working  and 
social  conditions.  Said  commission  shall  devote  primarily  all  the 
necessary  time  to  the  consideration  and  adjustment  of  such  dis- 
putes. 

6.  It  is  understood  as  a  condition  of  the  creation  of  said  com- 
mission that  during  the  life  of  the  truce 

(a)  The  claim  for  contractual  relations  is  to  be  waived,  but 
this    shall    not   prevent    the    voluntary   agreement   between    any 
im/il'iyer  and  their  employes  during  the  life  of  tM-s  truce. 

(b)  No  mine  guards  to  be  employed,  but  this  does  not  pre- 
clude the  employment  of  necessary  watchmen. 

(c)  In   the  establishment   of   the   truce   the   presence   of   the 
federal  or  state  troops  should  become  unnecessary. 

(d)  There  shall  be  no  picketing,  parading,  colonising  or  mass 
campaigning  by  representatives  of  labor  organisations  of  miners 
that  are  parties  to  this  truce  which  will  interfere  with  the  work- 
in  •  operations  of  any  mine  during  the  said  period  of  three  years. 

(e)  During  said  truce  the  decisions  of  the  commission  in  cases 
submitted  shall  be  final  and  binding  on  employers  and  employee. 

(f)  There  shall   be   no    suspension    of   work   pending    the    in- 
i- 1  xt  iiiation  and  reaching  a  decision  on  any  dispute. 

(g)  The  suspension  of  a  mine  over  six  consecutive  days  by 
the   company  may   be  authorized  for  cause  satisfactory  to   the 
Commission,   but  not  pending  any  dispute. 

(A)  Willful  violations  of  any  of  these  conditions  will  be  sub- 
ject to  such  penalties  as  may  be  imposed  bi/  the  commission. 

On  account  of  the  mutual  benefits  derived  from  the  truce 
the  employers  and  employes  should  each  pay  one-half  of  the 
expenses  of  the  commission. 
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HREE  YEARS'  TRUCE  FOR  THE  COLORADO    COAL 
STRIKE-BY  WALTER  E.  WEYL 


THE  PROPOSAL  by  President  Wil- 
son of  a  three  years'  truce  in  the  tangled 
Colorado  strike  situation  inevitably  sug- 
gests comparison  with  the  intervention 
by  President  Roosevelt  in  the  anthra- 
cite coal  strike  of  1902.  In  both  cases  the 
conflict  was  held  to  be  of  supreme  public 
interest,  involving  issues  far  wider  than 
those  immediately  raised  by  the  strike. 
In  both  cases  the  solution  or  attempt- 
ed solution  came  from  the  nation- 
al, not  from  the  state  government. 
In  both  cases  a  direct  recognition  of 
the  union  was  withheld,  and  the  supreme 
decision  in  labor  disputes  was  vested  in 
an  impartial  tribunal,  controlled  in  final 
analysts  by  representatives  of  the  fed- 
eral government. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  solu- 
tions is  equally  obvious,  the  difference 
arising  out  of  a  difference  in  conditions. 
Since  1902  much  water  has  run  under 
the  bridge.  What  was  then  a  bold,  al- 
most a  revolutionary,  step  now  seems  a 
reasonable  proposal,  shocking  no  one 
and  approved  even  by  conservatives. 
Then  no  state  of  real  war  existed  and 
no  federal  troops  stood  on  K»;'rd  at  the 
mines,  protecting  mine  workers  from 
armed  strikers  and  strikers  from  armed 
mine-guards  and  militia. 

The  overwhelming  interest  of  the 
public  in  1902  arose  from  fear  of  a  coal 
famine:  the  intervention  of  1914  was 
seemingly  motived  by  the  necessity  for 
preserving  peace  during  a  period  of 
trouble  at  home  and  calamity  abroad. 


"This  is  a  time,"  so  runs  the  President's 
grave  message,  "when  everything  should 
be  done  that  it  is  possible  for  men  to 
do  to  see  that  all  untoward  and  threat- 
ening circumstances  of  every  sort  are 
taken  out  of  the  life  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States." 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
judge  in  advance  of  the  workings  of  the 
"tentative"  scheme  proposed  by  the 
President.  Everything  depends  upon 
the  spirit  in  which  the  agreement  is  in- 
terpreted. Everything  depends  upon  the 
character  and  motives  of  the  men.  to 
whom  will  be  entrusted  the  supreme 
government  of  this  great  industry.  No 
one  can  read  the  adjustment  plan  with- 
out realizing  how  wide  is  the  discretion 
vested  in  the  President's  commission. 

The  union  is  not  granted  recognition : 
"the  claim  for  contractual  relations  is 
to  be  waived";  there  is  to  be  no  strike. 
"no  picketing,  parading,  colonizing  or 
mass  campaigns  .  .  .  during  the 
said  period  of  three  years."  The  sur- 
render of  the  union's  right  to  regulate 
conditions  could  go  no  further. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  claim  of  the 
great  coal  operators  "to  run  their  own 
business"  is  equally  disregarded.  They 
must  obey  the  laws  of  the  state;  they 
must  reinstate  striking  miners  not 
actually  found  guilty  of  a  violation  of 
the  law;  they  must  meet  grievance 
committees,  must  refrain  from  raising 
irregular  levies  of  mine-guards,  and 
must  under  "such  penalties  as  may  be 


imposed  by  the  commission"  abide  by  the 
commission's  decisions  in  all  cases  reg- 
ularly submitted. 

The  employers  are  forbidden  to  "in- 
timidate" union  men,  by  which  doubt- 
less all  manner  of  discrimination  is  in- 
tended, and  they  are  equally  forbidden 
to  suspend  work  in  their  mines  over  a 
period  of  more  than  six  days  without 
showing  cause  and  being  duly  author- 
ized by  the  commission. 

The  admirable  intent  of  the  President 
reveals  itself  in  every  line  of  this  mem- 
orable document,  and  the  nation  hopes 
that  he  may  succeed  in  his  efforts  to 
end  the  tragedy  of  Colorado  and  bring 
lasting  peace  with  justice.  Whether  he 
will  succeed,  however,  once  the  proposal 
is  accepted  (if  it  ever  is  accepted)  will 
depend,  as  we  have  said  before,  upon 
whether  the  compact  is  interpreted  by 
sociologists  steeped  in  the  spirit  of  our 
modern  times  and  versed  in  the  history 
of  collective  bargaining  or  by  beclouded 
though  doubtless  well-meaning  jurists 
and  lawyer-politicians. 

In  the  first  place,  the  tentative  agree- 
ment, though  it  contains  many  dubious 
clauses,  may  mean  an  education  of  oper- 
ators and  men  and  the  laying  of  founda- 
tions for  an  eventual  trade  agreement 
between  parties  respecting  each  other. 
In  the  second  case  it  will  mean  a  grad- 
ual undermining  of  the  power  of  the 
union,  a  nibbling  of  the  advantages 
slowly  gained,  a  reversion  eventually  to 
the  individual  bargain  (which  is  no  bar- 
gain at  all),  and  a  sacrifice  of  industrial 
liberty  and  industrial  representation  to 
[Continued  on  page  621.] 
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LD  AND  NEW  LABOR 
By  JOHN  A.  FITCH 


PROBLEMS  IN  CALIFORNIA— 


Two  STORIES  were  told  before  the 
Federal  Commission  on  Industrial  Rela- 
tions meeting  in  San  Francisco  the  week 
of  August  24,  and  together  they  came 
close  to  summing  up  the  labor  problem 
in  California.  One  was  an  old  story, 
so  far  as  the  setting  goes,  the  story  of 
a  struggle  for  supremacy  between  the 
skilled  craft  unions  in  a  closed  shop  town 
and  a  determined,  fighting  Merchants, 
Manufacturers  and  Employers'  Associa- 
tion. 

The  other  story  had  to  do  with  the 
events  growing  out  of  the  Wheatland 
in  the  hop  fields  on  the  Durst  ranch. 
That  story  was  new,  and  prophetic.  It 
revealed  a  class  of  labor  hitherto  forgot- 
ten and  neglected,  struggling  together 
in  a  crude  first  attempt  at  self-expres- 
It  brought  to  the  fore  a  problem 
formerly  kept  in  the  background  that 
now  bids  fair  to  be  the  greatest  problem 
that  California — or  the  Pacific  coast,  for 
that  matter — has  to  solve. 

The  first  two  days  of  the  hearings  were 
given  over  to  testimony  regarding  the 
fight  for  the  open  shop  in  Stockton,  a 
town  of  30,000  to  40,000  inhabitants 
about  ninety  miles  east  of  San  Francisco. 
For  years  Stockton  has  been  a  closed 
shop  town,  with  all  the  crafts  well  or- 
ganized. Some  months  ago,  however, 
the  employers  organized  the  Merchants, 
Manufacturers  and  Employers'  Associa- 
tion, commonly  referred  to  as  the  "M. 
M.  &  E."  Having  enrolled  in  their  mem- 
bership 95  per  cent,  of  the  employers  of 
the  town,  they  announced  on  July  8  of 
this  year  that  they  would  refuse  there- 
after to  have  any  dealings  with  any 
union.  The  association  had  previously 
adopted  a  declaration  of  principles  fa- 
voring the  open  shop,  condemning  tac- 
tics of  coercion  on  the  part  of  the  union*, 
and  setting  forth  their  determination  ti. 
sign  no  further  agreements  with  organ- 
ized labor. 

The  reasons  for  this  action  were  ex- 
plained in  some  detail  by  John  P.  Irish. 
secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  C.  G.  Bird,  president  of  the  M.  M. 
&  E.  Irish  cited  a  number  of  cases  of 
alleged  improper  and  tyrannical  acts  on 
the  part  of  the  unions.  He  said  that 
the  carpenters  had  asked  for  an  impos- 
sible wage  scale,  that  the  electrical  work- 
ers had  demanded  higher  wages  after  a 
ract  had  been  taken  based  on  the 
er  scale,  that  unfit  workers,  dis- 
charged for  good  cause  were  forced  upon 
the  employers,  and  that  unfair  boycotts 
had  been  imposed. 

He  told  also  of  a  case  where  lumber 

that  had  been  delivered  on  the  third  floor 

building  was  found  to  be  without 

the  union  stamp.     The    owner    of     the 

building  had  offered  to  pay  for  the  time 

hop    steward.    Irish    stated.    t<> 


Probing  the 
Causes  of  Unrest 

XIII 

The  thirteenth  of  a  series  of  inter- 
pretations of  the  hearings,  before 
the  Federal  Industrial  ^Relations 
Commission, by  a  staff  represent- 
ative of  The  Survey. 


come  from  the  planing  mill  and  affix 
the  stamp.  This  was  not  permitted, 
however.  The  lumber  had  to  be  carried 
down  to  the  street,  loaded  on  wagons, 
taken  to  the  planing  mill  and  stamped 
and  then  returned  in  the  same  way  to 
the  third  floor  of  the  building. 

Another  objection  to  dealing  with 
unions  was  the  necessity  of  making  con- 
tracts, not  with  the  workmen  in  the 
"hops,  but  with  "irresponsible  outsiders." 
At  this  point  Counsel  W.  O.  Thompson 
inquired  whether  the  M.  M.  &  E.  has 
any  connection  with  any  outside  body, 
Mich  as  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers. 

"That  is  a  matter  that  does  not  con- 
cern you,"  replied  Irish.    "The  tendency 
our  Question  is  in  an  unfair  direc- 
tion."    Walter  Drew,  who  is  attending 
all  the  hearings  before  the  commission 
as  counsel  for  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  the  Erectors'  Associa- 
tion, and  other  employers'  bodies,  then 
requested   that   the   witness   answer   the 
question,  and  Irish  stated  that  the  M.  M. 
has  no  agreements  with  any  other 
•lization  of  employers. 
The  open  shop  announcement  was  fol- 
lowed by  strikes  and  lockouts  in  most  of 
the  organize'!  trades.    Anton  Johannsen, 
organizer  of  the  carpenters'  union,  who 
i>  in  charge  of  the  union  forces  in  the 
conflict,   testified   mostly   in   rebuttal   of 
Irish's  statements.    He  either  denied  the 
charges  or  pointed  out  that  the  aggres- 
>  complained    of   were    contrary    to 
union  rules,  and  intimated  that  matters 
would  have  been  adjusted  differently  if 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  higher  offi- 
cials of  the  unions.    He  stated  that  while 
the  employers  were  complaining  of  the 
boycotting  of  one  hotel,  they  were  them- 
s  boycotting  another,  by  refusing  to 
buy  goods  handled    by    the    commercial 
travelers  wh"  stop    at    the    same    hotel 


patronized  by  the  union  organizers. 

The  underlying  truth  in  a  situation  of 
this  sort  cannot  be  grasped  in  a  moment, 
especially  ninety  miles  away  from  the 
scene  of  action.  The  tangle  of  charge 
and  counter  charge  is  too  difficult  to  be 
unravelled  in  a  public  hearing.  Much 
that  is  interesting  can  be  told,  however, 
and  nothing  was  more  interesting  in  this 
inquiry  than  the  testimony  of  F.  L.  Kin- 
caid, a  land  dealer  of  Stockton,  and 
Irving  Martin,  publisher  of  the  Stock- 
ton Daily  Record. 

Kincaid  stated  that  he  was  asked  one 
day  to  step  into  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Stockton.  He  was  taken  to  the  office 
of  the  president,  who  asked  him  if  he 
were  not  interested  in  the  Stockton 
Daily  Record.  He  replied  that  he  was 
not.  The  president  then  told  him  that 
the  attitude  of  that  paper  was  distasteful 
to  the  business  men  of  Stockton.  He 
suggested  that  Kincaid  see  the  publisher. 
Irving  Martin,  who  was  a  personal  friend 
of  Kincaid's,  and  induce  him  to  change 
his  policy.  The  witness  said  that  the 
banker  asked  him  to  tell  Martin  that  if 
he  did  not  adopt  a  different  policy  the 
members  of  the  M.  M.  &  E.  would  with- 
draw their  advertising,  and  to  warn  him 
further  that  he  had  better  look  out  for 
his  financial  interests,  adding  that  he 
would  himself  "put  the  screws"  to  Mar- 
tin if  he  had  the  power. 

Kincaid  said  that  the  banker  told  him 
of  a  laundryman  in  the  city  named 
Kaves,  who  had  refused  to  join  the  M. 
M.  &  E.  The  bank  held  an  overdue  note 
of  Haves'  and  had  demanded  immediate 
payment. 

A  few  days  later,  Kincaid  said,  Eaves 
i-ainc  to  his  office  and  told  him  he  was 
in  trouble.  He  said  that  he  could  pay 
the  note  at  the  First  National  Bank,  but 
lie  had  further  obligations,  and  his  cred- 
itors were  pressing  him.  He  needed  to 
borrow  some  money  to  meet  these  claims. 
Kincaid  thought  then  of  another  banker 
who  had  asked  him  to  help  him  get  ac- 
counts, and  in  whose  bank  Kincaid  him- 
self had  a  deposit.  So  he  took  Eaves  to 
this  bank,  and  asked  for  a  loan  for 
him.  The  banker  told  him  that  the 
unions  were  withdrawing  their  funds 
and  the  banks  had  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment not  to  accommodate  friends  of  the 
unions.  A  few  days  later  Eaves  told 
Kincaid  that  he  had  joined  the  M.  M. 
&  E.  and  that  he  had  then  been  able  to 
pet  money  from  the  First  National  Bank, 
a  statement  that  Kincaid  verified  later  by 
conversation  with  the  president  of  that 
bank. 

Irving  Martin,  proprietor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Stockton  Record,  then  took 
the  stand.  He  said  that  he  had  built  a 
large  addition  to  his  plant  a  year  or  two 
ago,  and  is  still  heavily  in  debt  as  a 
result.  He  stated  that  the  policy  of  hi-. 
paper  in  the  present  controversy  has 
been  to  print  the  news  with  impartiality, 
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with  a  view  to  injuring  no  one. 
The  method  followed  has  been  to  verify 
every  story  originating  with  either  side. 
It  has  been  easier  to  get  the  union  news, 
however,  because  the  union  men  have 
always  been  willing  to  talk  to  the  re- 
porters, while  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
M  M.  &  E.,  he  said,  the  reporters  had 
been  treated  with  scant  courtesy. 

Some  time  ago,  at  a  picnic,  Martin 
said  that  a  business  man,  a  friend  of  In-. 
had  called  him  aside  and  told  him  that 
in  this  fight  the  employers  were  out  t" 
win,  and  would  win  at  any  cost.  He  said 
that  they  could  not  see  why  they  should 
^upport  anyone  who  did  not  help  them. 
and  thought  that  advertising  should  In- 
withdrawn  from  papers  not  supporting 
the  M.  M.  &  E.  He  told  Martin  further 
that  pressure  would  be  brought  to  bear 
<>n  all  having  financial  obligations. 

After  that,  in  various  ways,  Mar- 
tin was  kept  reminded  of  the  pro 
Mire  that  could  be  brought  to  hear 
upon  him.  Individually  and  in  commit- 
tees, members  of  the  M.  M.  &  E.  would 
wait  on  Martin,  and  object  to  his  man- 
ner of  handling  the  news  and  talk  wit" 
him  about  his  necessary  dependence  on 
advertising.  They  protested,  he  said,  be- 
cause his  paper  reported  a  union  meeting 
where  a  boycott  was  agreed  upon.  They 
told  him  that  he  ought  not  to  print  news 
of  meetings  opposed  to  their  interests. 

One  Sunday  afternoon,  Martin  said,  he 
was  called  up  and  asked  if  he  would  come 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Typographical  Union 
that  evening.  They  insisted  that  the  busi- 
ness was  too  important  to  wait  until  the 
next  day,  so  he  went.  He  was  told  by 
the  men  that  they  had  heard  that  mem- 
bers of  the  M.  M.  &  E.  intended  to  with- 
draw their  advertising  from  his  paper. 
If  that  were  done,  they  said,  they 
would  work  without  pay  as  long  as  that 
situation  might  last,  and  would  look  to 
the  international  union  for  strike  benefits. 

As  committees  continued  to  come  to 
see  Martin  he  tried  to  make  them  under- 
stand his  position.  "I  told  them,"  he 
testified,  "that  a  publisher  has  two  func- 
tions. He  is  a  business  man  and  an  em- 
ployer, but  he  is  also  a  purveyor  of  news. 
An  editor  is  a  sort  of  a  receptacle  for 
what  goes  on  in  the  community — 
the  crime  and  the  aspirations  and 
hopes  of  the  people.  The  good  and 
bad  both  come  before  him.  It  is  th  • 
duty  of  the  editor  to  print  the  news,  and 
he  must  do  that  even  if  it  is  contrary  tn 
his  personal  interests  as  a  business  man 
to  do  so."  He  told  them  he  must  follow 
this  policy,  even  if  they  considered  him 
"a  traitor  to  his  class.  The  committee 
then  said  that  they  "hadn't  known  before 
that  he  was  a  Socialist." 

Martin  said  that  as  yet  no  financial 
pressure  has  been  exerted,  and  while 
some  advertising  has  been  withdrawn 
there  has  been  no  conceited  action.  In 
taking  the  position  that  he  has  in  this 
matter  Martin  has  alienated  from  him- 
self friends  that  he  has  known  from 
boyhood.  In  business,  socially  and  every 
other  way  his  associates  are  the  men 
who  are  now  carrying  on  the  fight  for 
the  M.  M.  &  E.  "I  would  do  anything 
in  the  world  to  keep  my  associations 
with  these  men,"  said  Martin,  "but  I 
must  and  will  continue  to  publish  my 
paper  in  accordance  with  my  views  of 
what  is  right." 


The  second  two  days  of  the  hearings 
were  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  what 
followed  after  the  Wheatland  riot,  de- 
scribed fully  in  THE  SURVEY  of  March 
21,  1914,  by  Carleton  H.  Parker, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Califor- 
nia Commission  on  Housing  and  Im- 
migration. Four  men  were  killed  in  that 
riot — the  district  attorney  and  the  sheriff 
and  two  hop  pickers.  For  the  murder 
of  the  first  two — officers — two  men,  Ford 
and  Suhr,  have  been  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  prison  for  life.  No  one  has 
yet  been  prosecuted  for  the  murder  of 
the  two  hop  pickers. 

George  L.  Bell,  attorney  for  the  Cali- 
fornia Commission  on  Immigration  and 
Housing,  testified  that  after  the  tragedy 
a  "drag  net"  was  thrown  out  and  sus- 
pects arrested  on  all  sides  and  held  with- 
out any  charge  against  them.  He  told 
of  a  man  named  Brady  who  was  able  to 
prove  that  he  had  been  in  Wyoming  at 
the  time  of  the  riot  who  was  arrested, 
subjected  to  third  degree  methods  in  an 
endeavor  to  get  him  to  confess  some 
knowledge  of  the  affair,  and  finally  re- 
leased after  having  been  held  seventy- 
live  days  in  jail  with  no  charge  pre- 
ferred against  him  and  never  having 
been  in  court. 

Bell  said  that  such  arrests  after  a 
crime  are  customary.  He  declared  that 
a  man  without  money  or  friends,  and 
without  visible  means  of  support  is  lia- 
ble to  be  arrested  at  any  time  as  a  va- 
grant and  can  be  sent  to  jail  for  fifteen 
to  thirty  days.  He  said  he  had  talked 
with  many  men  who  had  had  this  ex- 
perience— their  only  crime  being  that 
they  had  no  money.  After  a  few  such 
experiences  a  man  becomes  embittered, 
loses  his  respect  for  himself  and  for  the 
law.  The  extreme  importance  of  this 
practice  is  realized  when  it  is  understood 
that  most  of  the  labor  in  California  is 
seasonal  in  character,  and  that  few  of 
the  men  make  enough  money  to  last 
through  the  year.  At  some  time  in 
the  year  therefore  the  great  part  of  Cali- 
fornia's labor  force  may  be  subjected  to 
this  treatment.  Bell  advocated  the  crea- 
tion of  the  office  of  public  defender. 

The  attorneys  for  Ford  and  Suhr  told 
of  difficulties  they  experienced  in 
handling  the  case.  They  were  prevented 
repeatedly  from  seeing  prisoners,  on  the 
ground  that  the  men  had  not  asked  for 
them.  Men  were  under  arrest,  they 
said,  who  had  no  money  and  knew  the 
names  of  no  attorneys,  and  who  there- 
fore could  not  ask  to  have  any  particular 
attorney  sent  to  them. 

Burns  detectives  were  employed  in  the 
case,  and,  according  to  R.  M.  Royce,  at- 
torney for  the  defense,  they  "arrested 
men  incontinently."  It  was  charged  that 
they  subjected  them  to  great  abuse  in  an 
endeavor  to  get  them  to  confess  to  hav- 
ing been  implicated  in  the  crime.  W.  A. 
Mundell,  manager  of  the  Burns  Agency 
at  the  time  of  the  riot,  testified  that  he 
placed  a  dictograph  in  the  cell  where 
Suhr  was  confined  and  put  a  man  in  with 
him  to  talk  with  him. 

It  was  stated  by  the  prosecuting  at- 
torney that  Suhr  made  a  confession. 
Suhr  repudiated  this  confession  at  the 
trial,  however,  and  Royce  testified  that 
it  was  obtained  only  after  Suhr  had  been 
worn  out  by  being  kept  awake  by  having 
the  bed  clothes  pulled  off  from  him  wh-:n 


he  lay  down,  and  by  being  poked  with 
sticks.  He  told  Royce  that  he  could  not 
remember  afterwards  what  the  statement 
was  that  he  had  been  induced  to  make. 

Royce  told  also  of  a  boy,  wanted  by 
the  defense  at  the  trial  as  a  witness,  who 
was,  he  alleged,  hidden  away  by  Burns 
detectives.  For  weeks  the  relatives  with 
whom  the  bov  lived  did  not  know  his 
whereabouts.  Finally  his  uncle  found  him 
and  had  the  Burns  men  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  kidnapping.  On  the  way  home, 
however,  Royce  said,  the  boy  was 
taken  away  from  his  uncle  by  a  San 
Francisco  police  detective,  who  took  him 
to  headquarters  where  he  was  turned 
over  to  the  district  attorney  prosecuting 
the  case.  He  was  not  again  seen,  Royce 
testified,  until  after  the  trial. 

Ford  and  Suhr  were  convicted  at  tin- 
trial  and  sentenced.  It  is  stated,  how- 
ever, that  no  evidence  was  presented 
clearly  implicating  either  in  the  shooting. 
It  is  conceded  by  all,  in  fact,  that  Ford 
did  not  shoot.  But  he  was  the  leader 
of  the  movement  to  get  improved  condi- 
tions. It  is  openly  charged  that  both 
men  were  convicted,  not  for  murder,  hut 
for  "agitation."  The  case  has  been  ap- 
pealed. 

The  importance  of  this  testimony  was 
revealed  at  the  last  day's  hearings  de- 
voted to  unemployment.  The  men  who 
revolted  on  the  Durst  ranch  were  typical 
migratory  laborers  of  California.  S  • 
were  many  of  the  "suspects"  arrested 
without  warrants  and  held  without  trial. 
There  is  a  migratory  class  of  labor  in 
California  because  there  must  be.  Wit1' 
out  them  the  industries  on  which  Cali 
fornia's  fame  depends  could  not  exist. 
The  workers  are  migratory  because  the 
jobs  are  seasonal  and  short.  When  one 
crop  is  gathered  they  must  move  on  to  the 
next.  If  they  work  in  the  canneries, 
under  the  best  possible  conditions  the  sea- 
son of  employment  will  last  only  from 
June  to  December,  leaving  six  months  in 
which  other  work  must  be  found. 

But  in  December  the  rainy  season  be- 
gins, and  work  is  hard  to  get.  Hence 
the  migratory  laborers  begin  to  gather 
in  the  large  cities.  Their  wages  when 
they  have  work  is  from  $2.00  to  $2.50  a 
day.  Their  earnings  are  gone  before 
spring,  partly  through  improvidence  and 
partly  through  drink,  but  largely  because 
of  their  inadequacy.  It  was  testified  that 
the  unemployment  situation  is  steadily 
growing  worse. 

A  number  of  remedies  were  proposed. 
George  E.  Hyde,  a  fruit  grower  a'vl 
packer,  urged  greater  thrift.  Wylie 
Giffen,  another  fruit  grower,  testi- 
fied, however,  that  it  is  impossible  now 
for  a  young  man,  however  ambitious,  to 
go  out  single  handed  and  with  empty 
pockets  and  acquire  a  fruit  orchard  i 
his  own.  He  advocated  organization  on 
the  part  of  the  workers,  and  diversified 
farming,  to  lengthen  the  season.  Other 
suggestions  were  state  employment  bur- 
eaus, colonizing  men  on  the  land  and 
unemployment  insurance. 

The  scenes  are  changing  in  California. 
We  shall  still  hear  of  open  shop  fights,  of 
closed  shop  unionism,  of  high  wages  in 
the  skilled  crafts.  But  we  shall  hear 
more  and  more  of  the  unskilled,  under- 
paid, disorganized  seasonal  workers. 
They  will  themselves  see  16  it  that  we 
hear. 
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TWO    LETTERS 

KXCHANGED  between  a  WOMAN 
INVESTOR  and  the  PRESIDENT  of  a 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  CORPORATION 


The  Inquiry 

Mr.  Alex.  How, 

I're-'.dent   and   » ieneral   Manager, 
The  Detroit  Kdison  < 

MY  DEAR  MB.  Dow: 

I  have  been  thinking  all  summer 
about  the  visit  1  hail  with  you.  In  writ- 
ing this  letter  I  am  speaking  with  ref- 
erence to  that.  1  <lo  not  take  ui>  the 
-ubject  of  land  and  rents,  and  the  rela- 
tion that  exists  between  land  values  and 
the  high  cost  of  living.  This  has  to  do 
with  dividends  ami  wages. 

You  tolil  the  story  of  the  building  up 
«f  that  >\"iu!erful  plant.  It  was  a  great 

rk.     As  a  plant  to  serve  the  inu  • 
of  the  public  it  was  well  done. 

In  considering  the  human  being*  in- 
Uoth  as  stockholders  and  as 
rators  and  constructionists,  \»;i 
made  these  two  remarks:  You  said  I 
I  not  laugh  at  the  mention  of 
widows  and  orphans — that  it  is  literally 
true  that  many  of  the  stockholders  are 
widows  and  orphans.  You  said  that  vou 
owed  it  to  these  people  to  so  run  the 
:ness  as  to  render  to  them  the  divi- 
dends upon  which  they  are  dependent. 
It  is  a  duty  and  a  trust  on  your  part. 
You  consider  yourself  responsible  to 
them.  This  is  perfectly  clear  to  me. 
According  to  the  way  business  is  now 
managed  you  arc  the  business  manager 
for  the  stockholders.  That  is  the 
nearly  every  concern  is  run.  I,  myself, 
live  in  such  a  way  that  I  am  dependent 
ii|H>n  dividends  I  receive  from  a  similar 
plant. 

In  the  second  place  you  said  that,  in 

order  to  carry  on  the  business,  vou  buy 

;  as  cheap  as  you  can,  vou  buv  iron 

•heap  as  you  can,  and  vou  buv  labor 

on  can. 

Labor  is  a  commodity  like   iron   and 

coal — with    this    difference:     Iron    and 

coal    don't    care    how    cheap    thcv    are 

^ht.    but    labor    does.      Labor    is    in 

fact,   the   human   race.      It's  the  people 

•    demanded     Magna     Charta     from 

John.     It's  the  people  who  attended  the 

•on  Tea   Party.     It's  folks. 

I  worked  it  out  this  way:  I 
imagine  myself  to  be  a  widow  with  four 
children.  My  husband  left  me  $10,000 
— perhaps  in  life  insurance.  I  ask  you 
t  it  for  me  and  you  do  so.  I 
get  5  per  cent.,  or  $500.  a  year  in  divi- 
dends. I  can't  live  and  bring  up  four 
children  on  $500  a  year,  but  I  take 
roomer*  lers  and  earn  what  I 

can.     The  $500  is  a  great  help  to  me. 


I.  myself,  do  not  earn  the  $?<*l.  but  I'm 
mighty  glad  to  get  it  wherever  it  does 
••  from.  Never  having  studied  busi- 
ness, I  don't  even  -top  to  think  where 
it  does  come  from.  It  just  comes,  that'- 
all.  It  was  left  to  Jiusband. 

I    manage   the   best    I   cat;  I    try- 

hard  to  keep  my  oldest  boy  in  school 
till  he  ;-  The  others,  to<>. 

they  grow  up,  1  keep  in  school  as  lony 
as  I  can. 

they  reach  the  age  when  they 
must  go  out  and  get  a  job  they  strike 
the  snag !  J-'.ach  one  must  sell  himself 
in  the  market  where  labor  is  bought  a- 
cheap  as  it  can  be  got. 

Ami  why  ': 

.use — I    must    get    my    dividend-, 
ill  the  time  my  dividends  were  other 
women's  sons'  and  daughters'  wages! 

Wages  or  dividends,  then— which 
-hall  it  be? 

I  didn't  know  when  my  children  were 
little.  I  didn't  think.  I  thought  my 
husband  left  me  my  dividend-.  Hut  I 
think  now.  when  I  see  m\  king 

for  jobs. — asking,  after  sleepless  nights 
trying  to  work  it  out  and  to  screw  up 
their  courage — for  a  raise. 

My  boy-  iiiu-t  ,isk  the  manager  for 
a  raise.  And  the  manager  must  make 
dividends,  because  I  mutt  get  5  per  cent. 

I  see  it  now. 

I  sec  that  dividends  are  blind.  I  see 
that  dividends  are  irresponsible.  I  see 
that  labor  is  my  boys  and  girls. 

And  my  boys  and  girls — how  are  they 
••„'  to  get  clothes  and  food  an  I  shcl- 
nid  culture  and  a  home  for  the  next 
generation  ? 

If  1  had  a  vote  I'd  say:  "Never  mind 
the  5. per  cent.,  but  give  my  boys  a  raise. 

Recognize  their  right  to  think. 

Recognize  their  right  to  speak. 

Recognize-  their  right  to  organize  to 
demand  the  dividends  they  create." 

I'm  willii;,'  to  work  for  my  part! 
I'.ut.  O  God.  for  a  chance  to  live  and 
to  laugh  and  to  be  glad!  For  a  chance 
to  walk  anywhere  and  not  see  girls  who 
sell  their  souls  for  bread  and  a  little 
toy '  For  a  chance  to  see  men  with 
hope  shining  in  their  eyes! 

My  boys  and  girls. 

We  are  all  thinking.  \Ve  must  be 
coming  to  something.  Wages  are  too 
low  and  rents  are  too  high.  These  are 


facts — however    we   are   going   to   man- 
age >t. 

Yours   sincerely, 

AGNES  INCUS. 

The  Response 

.Miss  Agnes  Inglis, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

DEAR  Miss  INGLIS: 

I  have  read  your  letter  of  October 
1  three  times.  Your  line  of  reasoning 
I  follow  it)  leads  you  inevitably  to 
your  stated  conclusion  as  to  dividends 
and  wages;  that  whatever  is  added  to 
the  one  must  be  taken  from  the  other. 
This  conclusion  is  wrong,  and,  since 
your  reasoning  certainly  leads  to  it, 
there  must  be  something  wrong  with 
your  premises.  And  on  later  readin-- 
of  your  letter  I  see  a  lot  of  mistakes  in 
the  premises,  one  of  which  is  bigger 
than  all  the  others.  The  big  mistake 
i-  the  assumption  that  a  manager  or 
operator  or_  manufacturer  has  a  duty 
to  stockholders  or  has  accepted  a  trust 
from  them  which  debars  him  from 
doing  his  duty  to  his  own  employes  and 
to  humanity  as  a  whole. 

I  have  met  managers  whose  narrow- 
conception  caused  them  to  overrate 
their  duty  to  their  immediate  employer- 
ami  to  underrate  their  duties  to  the  rest 
of  creation.  Hut  the  great  majority, 
though  they  may  fack  expression,  try  to 
do  all  their  duty  to  mankind.  And  it 
•••iwadays  distinctly  unpopular  and 
unprofitable  to  be  a  Gradgrind.  \Yhen 
I  took  the  Edison  properties,  seventeen 
years  ago,  George  Peck  (now  dead), 
who  was  president  of  the  then  very 
-mall  Kdison  Illuminating  Company, 
laid  down  to  me,  in  the  presence  of  the 
iMiard  of  directors,  a  rule  of  manage- 
ment which  was.  briefly,  as  follow  -  : 

I-'irst,  Maintain  the  value  of  the  plant. 
If  it  is  not  maintained  there  will  some 
day  be  no  plant  to  serve  the  public  nor 
to  give  employment  to  labor  nor  to  earn 
dividends  to  stockholders. 

Second,  come  two  things  of  equal  im- 
portance, neither  being  subordinate  to 
the  other,  namely :  Pay  such  a  dividend 
A  ill  make  stockholders  content  to 
have  their  money  in  the  business  and 
put  in  more  as  required.  Simultaneous- 
ly pay  such  wages,  always  a  little  better 
than  the  market,  as  will  enable  you  to 
keep  capable  and  satisfied  employes. 

Third,  and  finally,  When  the  prior 
conditions  have  been  satisfied,  reduce 
the  selling  price  to  the  public. 

I  got  those  instructions  in  '96.  They 
were  exactly  in  accordance  with  my 
own  ideas  and  they  have  been  lived  up 
to  since  then.  And  I  do  not  know  why 
these  instructions,  modified  for  minor 
differences,  should  not  express  the  rul- 
ing policy  of  every  manager  or  trader 
in  the  country,  excepting  only  those 
unfortunate  employers,  or  employing 
corporations,  who  find  themselves  be- 
tween the  upper  and  the  nether  mill 
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,os  oi  a  fixed  price  for  their  product 
:ind  a  rising  price  for  their  labor.  The 
Uitions  of  the  last  ten  years  have  de- 
vcd  the  dividend-earning  capacity  of 
many  such  employers.  Many  of  the 
railroad  companies  in  the  country  (their 
rates  being  fixed  by  law)  are  in  this 
lit  ion.  Some  industries  are,  as  a 
whole,  in  this  condition — that  is  to  say, 
although  their  selling  price  is  not  fixed 
by  law  it  is  fixed  by  competition,  either 
domestic  or  foreign,  while  their  labor 
cost  can  not  be  reduced  by  improved 
machinery  or  superior  organization. 
\nd  there  is  always  one  firm  or  another 
which  has  been  forced  or  has  blundered 
into  it. 

My  company  might  easily  have  now 
been  so  situated.  But  I  have  refused 
consistently  to  make  long  time  contracts 
or  agreements  fixing  rates  and,  while  I 
have  reduced  rates,  I  have  been  able  to 
increase  the  payment  to  labor  per  unit 
of  time  because  I  was  simultaneously 
reducing  the  cost  of  labor  per  unit  of 
production.  Whereas,  if  my  industry 
had  already  been  highly  developed  and 
systematized  when  I  took  charge  of  it, 
so  that  no  economics  of  organization  or 
machinery  were  possible,  I  should  have 
been  unable  thus  to  increase  the  day's 
pay  of  the  men,  unless  I  had  been  per- 
mitted to  raise  the  selling  price  of  my 
product  to  consumers.  That  I  would 
have  been  able  to  do  so  is  inconceivable. 
Even  though  I  might  have  had  legal 
right  and  governmental  consent,  any 
material  rise  in  price  would  have  made 
my  product  unmarketable.  (In  this  con- 
nection I  would  suggest  that  you  read 
in  the  September  Atlantic  Monthly  an 
article  on  the  minimum  wage).  In  all 
these  years  I  have  held  that  the  duty 
lay  upon  me  to  protect  not  only  the  in- 
terests of  my  stockholders  but  those  of 
my  employes,  and  to  so  manage  my  re- 
lations with  the  public  which  purchases 
my  product  that  while  the  public  was 
well  served  and  got  relatively  low 
prices,  it  nevertheless  paid  enough  to 
let  me  distribute  a  fair  return  to  stock- 
holders and  a  satisfactory  wage  to  em- 
ployes. To  do  this  with  fair  dealing 
between  the  three  parties  —  Capital, 
Labor  and  Public  Service — has  been  not 
only  my  first  duty  but  my  whole  duty. 
Because  all  the  other  duties  merge  into 
this. 

Now  if  you  will  add  to  your  premises, 
that  people  who  receive  dividends  are 
folks  just  the  same  as  people  who  re- 
ceive wages,  and  that  managers  are  per- 
-»iis  and  not  impersonalities,  and  being 
persons  are  required  to  do  (and  usually 
try  to  do)  their  duty  to  all  humanity 
and  not  to  part  of  it  only,  then  you  will 
be  able  to  arrive  at  the  correct  conclu- 
sion. 

Let  us,  for  argument,  assume  that 
your  first  conclusion  is  correct  and  that 
dividends  ought  to  be  abolished.  Who 
in  that  case  is  going  to  furnish  the  capi- 
tal which  is  necessary  for  productive 


industry  or  for  merchandising?  It  is 
inconceivable  that  any  person  who  has 
a  money  surplus  will  allow  it  to  be  used 
or  will  use  it  himself  to  provide  the 
means  for  the  employment  of  labor 
without  receiving  some  return  upon  his 
investment.  Do  you  remember  the  Par- 
able of  the  Talents,  and  particularly  the 
denunciation  of  the  unprofitable  serv- 
ant? The  final  reproach  upon  him  was 
that  even  if  he  were  unwilling  to  take 
the  risk  of  putting  to  use  the  talent 
committed  to  his  care  he  should  at  least 
have  loaned  it  out  so  that  when  the 
Master  returned  He  would  receive  His 
own  with  usury.  Your  plan  of  denying 
the  return  to  capital,  or  requiring  capi- 
tal to  be  so  self  denying,  would  result 
in  all  capital  being  wrapped  in  a  napkin 
and  buried  in  the  ground  as  was  the 
talent  intrusted  to  the  unprofitable 
servant. 

A  thing  that  I  said  to  you  seems  to 
have  fastened  itself  on  your  memory, 
namely,  that  I  consider  it  my  business 
to  buy  coal  as  cheap  as  I  can,  and  iron 
as  cheap  as  I  can,  and  labor  as  cheap 
as  I  can.  I  also  said,  or  should  have 
said,  that  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  buy 
capital  as  cheap  as  I  can.  But  I  should 
have  made  it  clear  to  you  that  to  buy 
labor  or  capital  or  iron  or  coal  cheaply 
does  not  mean  to  buy  any  of  these  at  the 
lowest  possible  cash  price.  Cheap  labor, 
cheap  in  that  sense  is  not  cheap  labor 
in  my  sense.  And  cheap  capital  does 
not  mean  the  capital  which  earns  the 
lowest  rate  of  interest.  Labor  which  is 
not  earning  enough  to  live  comfortably 
and  to  enjoy  some  of  the  good  things 
of  life  is  never  cheap  labor.  And  capi- 
tal which  stays  in  business  because  it 
can't  get  out,  or  which  is  forced  into 
that  business  to  try  to  save  an  existing 
bad  investment,  is  not  cheap  capital. 
I  have  had  in  my  day,  not  of  my  own 
choice,  to  work  with  underpaid  labor 
and  with  underpaid  capital,  and  it  has 
been  my  happiness  in  the  last  seventeen 
years  that  I  have  not  had  to  work  with 
either  of  them.  Your  labor  that  is  al- 
ways looking  for  another  job  and  "has 
it  in  for  the  boss"  because  it  is  under- 
paid or  overdriven  is  never  worth  the 
little  it  gets  in  money.  And  the  man 
who  tries  to  operate  his  plant  with  such 
labor  is  a  great  many  kinds  of  a  damn 
fool.  Moreover,  he  is  denying  his  fel- 
lowmen,  and  his  Master — if  he  pro- 
fesses to  have  a  Master. 

Likewise  the  stockholders  who  are 
anxious  to  sell  their  stock  at  a  sacrifice 
because  they  can't  live  on  the  dividends 
it  earns,  or  because  they  are  afraid  of 
a  reduction  of  the  dividend,  or  of  an 
assessment,  are  a  mighty  bad  asset  to 
the  corporation:  They  spoil  its  credit 
and  when  it  needs  money  they  will 
neither  give  it  nor  will  they  pledge  their 
holdings  so  that  some  usurer  can  lend 
it.  A  corporation  with  such  capital  is 
on  the  way  to  bankruptcy.  Willing  cap- 
ital is  just  as  necessary  as  willing  labor. 


Let  us  now  consider  a  minute  your 
problem  of  the  widow.  What  differ- 
ence does  it  make  to  the  widow  whether 
the  money  comes  to  her  as  dividends  or 
as  wages  earned  by  her  children?  For 
this  discussion  it  makes  no  difference, 
because  you  assume  that  what  is  lost 
to  capital  is  gained  by  labor.  In  actual 
practice  I  think  the  widow  is  likely  to 
have  more  consideration  from  the  chil- 
dren if  she  has  a  small  income  than  if 
she  is  entirely  dependent  upon  their  con- 
tributions. Your  illustration  does  not 
illustrate  your  case.  The  person  to 
whom  you  really  want  to  deny  the  divi- 
dends is  not  your  widow  but  is  the  wife 
or  daughter — or  it  may  be  the  widow — 
of  some  man  who  receives  or  has  left 
so  much  money  that  his  women  folks 
are  living  in  extravagant  idleness. 
When  you  come  right  down  to  it  the 
only  person  whose  dividend  you  can 
stop,  without  increasing  the  total  of  in- 
justice in  the  world,  is  the  idle  rich  per- 
son who  does  nothing  for  humanity. 
And  the  way  to  reach  the  idle  rich  per- 
son is  to  impress  upon  him  or  upon  her 
the  duty  of  living  in  a  reasonable  way ; 
and  of  investing  surplus  dividends  in 
useful  enterprise  which  will  make  work 
for  people  who  need  work  and  will  earn 
more  dividends  to  be  wisely  invested. 
After  all,  your  idle  rich  person  only 
gets  out  of  it  what  he  or  she  eats  and 
wears.  It  is  not  having  an  excess  over 
personal  needs  but  it  is  failing  to  use 
productively  that  excess  that  is  the 
crime  against  society.  And  let  me  say 
right  here  that  the  woman  whose  divi- 
dends keep  her  above  the  necessity  of 
manual  labor  and  set  her  free  to  study 
the  needs  of  her  fellow  mortals  and  to 
help  them  by  word  and  act  is  not  living 
in  idleness. 

The  true  conclusion,  when  you  take 
all  the  premises  into  the  account,  is  that 
dividends  and  wages  are  alike  the  re- 
sult of  productive  processes  which  are 
impossible  if  either  capital  or  labor  be 
lacking.  The  division  between  the  two 
must  be  equitable  or  society  cannot  en- 
dure. That  it  is  at  times  inequitable  is 
true  but  it  is  not  proven  that  the  lack 
of  equity  is  always  in  the  direction  that 
'would  favor  capital.  The  individual 
workman  who  does  not  give  a  fair  day's 
work,  and  has  no  intention  of  giving  a 
fair  day's  work,  is  an  exceedingly  nu- 
merous person.  And  the  workmen's 
organizations  which  attempt  to  limit 
productive  effort  of  their  members,  and 
equally  to  prevent  other  people  doing 
the  work,  are  common  enough  to  be  a 
troublesome  factor  in  equating  concrete 
facts  with  abstract  justice.  Then  the 
fool  labor  leader  who  has  only  half 
learned  his  business  is  just  as  common, 
pro  rata,  as  the  fool  employer  who 
thinks  he  can  make  money  for  himself 
by  starving  his  help.  Take  the  speech 
of  W.  D.  Mahon,  reported  Wednesday, 
as  made  before  the  arbitrators  now 
considering  the  pay  of  D.  U.  R.  em- 
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ployes.  Mahon  in  the  one  sentence  de- 
clared that  dividends  sent  to  the  stock- 
holders were  paid  out  of  the  labor  fund. 
In  the  next  sentence  he  demanded  that 
the  property  should  not  be  maintained 
out  of  earnings  but  that  the  stockhold- 
ers should  put  in  new  capital  for  main- 
tenance or  betterments.  I  wonder  how 
long  he  imagines  any  business  would 
continue,  if  all  the  profits  were  to  go 
to  labor  and  the  stockholders  were  not 
only  to  be  refused  any  returns  but  were 
to  be  assessed  to  make  good  the  depre- 
ciation of  equipment?  And  yet  Mahon 
is  a  better  man  than  the  average  labor 
leader. 

You  recognize  that  my  doctrine  is  in- 
dividualism. I  hold  the  individual  re- 
sponsible. And  according  to  my  read- 
ing of  history,  and  study  of  life,  society 
in  the  long  run  always  has  held  the  in- 
dividual responsible.  I  say  in  the  lonq 
run,  advisedly,  because,  like  David  the 
Psalmist,  I  have  seen  the  wicked  for  a 
time  flourish  like  a  green  bay  tree.  But 
I  have  also  seen  that  each  generation 
has  a  higher  standard  than  that  which 
preceded  it;  that  commercial  morality 


has  stepped  up  to  a  much  higher  stand- 
ard in  my  own  lifetime;  and  I  must  be- 
lieve that  the  advance  will  continue.  It 
is  not  a  progress  by  rank  and  file.  It 
is  a  succession  of  surges.  Once  in  a 
while  the  surge  is  destructive.  But  no 
progress  is  progress  which  is  not  of, 
and  within,  and  by,  the  individual. 

Just  by  way  of  plaguing  you,  will  you 
let  me  say  that  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
the  PEOPLE  demanded  Magna  Charta 
from  John.  History  says  it  was  the 
Barons — who  were  not  the  people,  not 
by  quite  a  whole  lot.  And  one  of  the 
old  Norman  reproaches  against  John 
was  that  he  made  much  of  the  serfs  and 
yeomen.  And  I  know  where  John  is 
buried  between  two  Saxon  saints,  who 
were  the  saints  of  the  common  people. 
And  I  also  recall  that  Magna  Charta  did 
not  help  the  common  people  very  much, 
not  for  a  great  many  generations.  It 
was  until  some  time  in  the  18th  century 
the  charter  of  the  classes  and  not  of 
the  masses. 

Yours   sincerely, 

ALEX.  Dow. 


HAVE  MOST  of  us  known  the  pleas- 
ure of  having  a  protege.  It  may 
have  come  in  the  guise  of  a  poor  family, 
pupil,  wife,  offspring,  struggling  com- 
mittee or  pet  dog — but  whatever  its 
form,  the  pleasure  we  received  from  it. 
as  a  protege,  was  the  same  in  every  case. 
This  pleasure  may  be  briefly  summed  up 
as  follows :  we  knew  the  joy  of  giving 
out  power;  we  found  ourselves  beloved, 
indispensable.  And  there  is  surely  noth- 
ing wrong  in  enjoying  such  a  situation. 
Anybody  would. 

Now  for  the  sequel.  Our  protege, 
having  leaned  full  weight  upon  us  and 
taken  all  that  we  had  to  give,  began  to 
outgrow  the  need  of  us — acquired  a 
surprising  ability  to  stand  alone.  And 
did  we  rejoice  that  our  care  had  been 
so  successful  as  to  be  no  longer  neces- 
sary? In  most  cases,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, we  did  not.  We  were  hurt,  an- 
gry,— talked  about  ingratitude — and  our 
dog,  who  alone  out  of  the  list  could 
not  develop  rapidly  enough  to  outgrow 
his  need  of  us,  remains  in  our  minds 
the  symbol  of  faithfulness. 

I  believe  there  are  very  few  persons 
who  have  not  had  some  experience  of 
this  kind ;  but  I  also  believe  that  a  great 
many  people  realize  to  some  extent  the 
pettiness  of  wishing  to  retain  an  escap- 
ing protege — and  have  the  grace  to  be 
ashamed  of  themselves.  At  least  this  is 
true  of  personal  relationships. 

When  it  comes  to  the  large  class  rela- 
tions it  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  recog- 
nize the  same  sort  of  pettiness  and  the 
attendant  need  for  shame.  The  protege 
I  am  thinking  of  now  is  the  proletariat 
— and  the  other  party  is,  generally 
speaking,  the  church,  the  state,  or  the 
benevolent  well-to-do.  These  all  feel 
that  the  poor  are  an  especial  charge,  to 
be  helped,  educated,  inspired, — and  ef- 
forts at  reform  meet  with  their  unquali- 
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ll'ith  the  United  States  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Relations 
spending  $300,000  primarily  in  the 
search  for  the  underlying  causes 
of  industrial  unrest  and  their  rem- 
edies, the  point  of  view  presented 
in  this  article  is  to  be  reckoned 
u-ith  as  voicing  the  feeling  of  a 
woman  born  into  what  she  would 
now  call  the  "privileged  class." 
has  since  cast  her  lot  with 
the  Socialist  Party. — ED. 


tied  approval. 

But  something  has  evidently  been 
happening  since  the  old  feudal  days  when 
the  protective  relationship  struck  its 
roots  deep  into  the  social  order.  The 
protige'  has  been  learning  things  from 
books  of  his  own  choosing;  growing  up; 
becoming  class-conscious — and  a  new  sit- 
uation is  upon  us. 

Of  course  there  are  still  plenty  of  the 
old  type,  whc  take  our  charity  and  like 
to  play  the  faithful  retainer,  but  we 
have  got  to  reckon  with  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing army  of  working  men  and 
women  who  refuse  to  be  proteges  in  any 
sense  of  the  word.  They  want  neither 
our  charity  n*>r  our  advice,  having  quite 
definite  ideas  of  their  own  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  their  own  welfare  and  de- 
velopment. 

And  we  of  the  privileged  class?  For 
the  most  part  we  simply  can't  bear  it, 
even  the  nicc-t  of  us.  "See  all  that  is 


being  done !"  we  cry  (meaning  of  course, 
"See  all  that  vie  are  doing!")  and  we 
point  with  pride  to  Consumers'  League, 
social  center,  tenement  house  legisla- 
tion, babies'  milk  dispensary  and  a  host 
of  other  agencies  for  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor.  And  having  put  Tan- 
nenbaum,  Bouck  White  and  others  safe- 
ly into  jail  and  branded  them  as  "agi- 
tators," we  breathe  more  freely  again. 

But  this  kind  of  thing  won't  do  much 
longer.  There  is  a  great  labor  move- 
ment here  in  our  midst,  manifesting  it- 
self in  various  ways — not  the  movement 
in  behalf  of  labor,  initiated  by  the  privi- 
leged class,  but  a  movement  on  the  part 
of  labor  itself:  the  working  people  tak- 
ing their  own  problems  into  their  own 
hands,  as  every  healthy  protege  ought  to 
do  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  sympathize  with 
the  ignorant  suffering  poor  whose  pa- 
thetic appeal  is  to  our  emotions, — but  su- 
premely difficult  when  it  comes  to  these 
reading,  thinking,  rebellious  poor,  who 
call  primarily  to  our  sense  of  justice  and 
intellectual  understanding, — the  more  so 
as  their  activities  are  constantly  put  be- 
fore us  in  the  most  unfavorable  light  by 
the  daily  press  and  certain  well-known 
publications  professing  to  have  the  inter- 
ests of  the  working  class  at  heart. 

Hence  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  get 
our  knowledge  first-hand  and  not  trust 
to  casual  reports,  if  we  wish  to  form 
any  intelligent  conception  of  the  scope 
and  trend  of  the  labor  movement.  Here 
are  men  who  have  a  different  set  of 
values  from  ours;  in  some  respects  a 
different  code  of  ethics.  Even  where 
their  morality  agrees  ostensibly  with. 
ours,  as  on  the  precept  "thpu  shalt 
not  steal,"  they  have  their  own 
ideas  as  to  who  is  the  stealer  and 
who  the  stolen-from.  Their  respect  for 
our  courts  of  justice  is  very  slight;  for 
our  professed  Christianity,  even  slight- 
er. And  yet  they  would  die  for  their 
own  ideal  of  justice,  and  they  claim 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  one  of  their  com- 
rades. They  place  the  happiness  of  a 
single  child  in  the  slums  ahead  of  the 
success  of  the  vastest  business  enter- 
prise, and  the  life  of  a  common  soldier 
ahead  of  the  honor  of  the  greatest  na- 
tion. 

They  demand  for  their  class,  rights 
which  the  most  ardent  reformers  sadly 
relegate  to  the  realms  of  Utopia,  and 
they  are  reaching  out  to  secure  those 
rights  by  methods  of  their  own  choosing 
— not  ours. 

To  understand  these  men  and  women 
of  the  advance  guard  of  the  working 
class,  and  to  appreciate  the  quality  of 
their  thinking,  we  must  go  to  their  liter- 
ary output  (which  is  enormous)  and, 
better  yet,  to  themselves,  for  until  we 
do  this,  and  do  it  sympathetically,  our 
best  intentioned  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
masses  are  going  to  miss  fire. 

And  so  high  are  the  ideals  of  Thinking 
Labor  for  itself  and  for  the  world,  that 
as  we  come  to  understand  them,  it  shall 
happen  that  many  of  us  privileged  folk- 
will  gladly  discard  our  old  hopes  and 
plans  as  too  small  and  unsatisfying — 
ready  to  leave  all  and  follow  this  glor- 
ious conception  of  the  new  democracy 
which  is  the  gift  of  the  workers  to  the 
world. 
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IE    UNIVERSITIES    AND    TRAINING    FOR    PUBLIC 
si  \  irF-Bv  EDWARD  A.  FITZPATRICK 

B  SECRETARY  COMM.TTEE  ON  PRACTICAL  TRAINING. 
AMERICAN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION 


TI:E  PROBLEM  of  training  for 
public  .-i-rvict  »  thus  admirably  stated 
l,y  President  I-owoll  of  Harvard: 

"\\  e  mi  longer  believe  in  America  that 
a  man  who  has  shown  himself  fairly 
clever  at  something  else,  is  thereby  qual- 
ified to  manage  a  railroad,  a  factory,  or 
:ik.  An-  \\T  better  justified  in  as- 
suming that  an  election  by  popular  vote, 
or  an  appointment  by  a  chief  magistrate, 
confers,  without  apprenticeship,  an  im- 
mediate capacity  to  construct  the  roads 
and  bridges,  direct  the  education,  man- 
the  finances,  purify  the  water  sup- 
ply-, or  dispose  of  the  sewage  of  a  large 
city:  and  this  when  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  person  selected  will  not  remain 
in  office  long  enough  to  learn  thoroughly 
a  business  of  which  he  knows  little  or 
nothing  at  the  outset?" 

The  question  can  be  asked  pertinently 
only   of  public   service.     Both   industry 
and  commerce  in  their  own  organizations 
and  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning 
are   training   their   leaders.      Where    is 
there  a  university  school  of  public  ser- 
vice to  rank  with  the  Harvard   School 
of  Business  and  Administration  or  with 
the    Dartmouth,    Pennsylvania    or    New 
York  University    schools?      Why  have 
not  state  universities     established  such 
schools  and  given  such  training?     This 
wmild  seem  to  be  their  obvious  first  duty. 
Where  are  there  within  government  the 
facilities  for  training  that  are  found  in 
the    National    Cash    Register    Company 
or  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company? 
It  is  true  that  in  public  service  we  do 
have  some  such  training  but  it  is  in  the 
military   and   not    in    the   civil    side   of 
public    service.     In    education    we   have 
long  trainerl  the  teachers  of  elementary 
schools,  but  high  school  and  university 
teachers   have   not   been    trained.      Nor 
have  the  supervisors  and  administrators 
of    public    education     been     adequately 
trained.    The  movement  now  well  under 
way  to  train  the  higher  grades  of  teach- 
and   administrators     has   developed 
outside  government  and     publicly   sup- 
ported institution-,. 

And  yet  just  as  in  education  there  is 
advance,  there  are  signs  that  the  whole 
public  service  will  become  a  vast  edu- 
cational instrumentality  for  persons  who 
have  entered  it  and  the  institutions  of 
learning  will  give  preparatory  work  look- 
ing forward  to  it. 

A  number  of  things  have  been  de- 
veloping in  universities  upon  which  a 
conMrnctivc  movement  could  build.  The 


first  thing  we  note  is  the  recognition  in 
connection  with  individual  courses  that 
recitation  on  certain  pages  of  general 
texts  is  not  the  best  method  of  teaching. 
So  we  have  courses  on  Iowa  problems, 
\\-liraska  problems,  and  California  prob- 
lems— a  recognition  that  education  as 
well  as  charity  might  very  properly  be- 
gin at  home.  Men  engaged  in  the  solu- 
tion of  community  problems  are  called 
into  the  university  class-rooms  to  tell 
of  their  experiences.  Students  are 
brought  into  "frequent  contact  with  the 
men,  organizations  and  activities  that 
are  studied,"  by  inspection  and  investi- 
gative tours.  In  one  field  at  least — 
legislative  drafting — we  pass  from  the 
investigating  of  the  thing  to  actually 
doing  it; 

Students  are  now  sent  on  geological 
surveys.  Students  of  agriculture  fre- 
quently spend  their  summers  at  experi- 
mental stations.  The  university  is  com- 
ing to  recognize  more  and  more  that 
that  there  is  no  particular  educational 
value  in  its  class-rooms  or  laboratories. 
John  R.  Commons,  as  a  member  of  the 
Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission,  in 
Room  217  of  the  Capitol,  is  at  least  as 
effective  a  teacher  as  Professor  Com- 
mons in  Room  217  of  the  university. 
The  sending  of  college  professors  and 
graduate  students  on  traveling  fellow- 
ships and  the  large  increase  of  such 
fellowships  are  hopeful  signs  for  the 
future. 

This  connection  of  university  and 
government  is  probably  best  symbolized 
in  the  amazing  number  of  college  pro- 
fessors who  are  serving  government. 
The  facts  for  one  college — Columbia — 
are  given  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Columbia  University  Quarterly,  extend- 
ing over  fifteen  pages.  In  the  Columbia 
University  Quarterly  for  September, 
1912,  there  were  given  thirteen  pages  of 
Columbia  alumni  who  were  then  serving 
in  the  various  governmental  agencies  at 
Washington. 

In  spite  of  all  these  tendencies  and 
facts,  the  universities  of  the  country  are 
not  training  men  definitely  and  consci- 
ously for  public  service,  except  as  they 
believe  that  the  best  training  for  public 
service  is  a  generally  trained  man — 
whatever  that  is.  College  professors 
themselves  have  recognized  this.  The 
many  college  professors  in  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  thought 


there  was  need  lor  more  definite  and 
more  practical  training,  and  conse- 
quently there  was  appointed  the  Com- 
mittee on  Practical  Training  for  Public 
Service  of  the  American  Political 
Science  Association.  This  committee  is 

"to  examine  and  make  a  list  of  places 
where  laboratory  work  for  graduate  stu- 
dents in  political  science  can  be  done : 
to  recommend  to  the  various  college  and 
university  faculties  that  due  graduate 
credit  be  given  to  such  places ;  to  use  its 
best  endeavors  to  obtain  scholarships  for 
this  laboratory  work,  and  to  secure  an 
endowment  for  the  building  up  of  a 
trained  body  of  public  servants;  and  to 
make,  if  possible,  a  system  of  card  rec- 
ords and  efficiency  standards  for  gradu- 
ates doing  practical  work  in  political 
science." 

This  same  committee  has  proposed  to 
the  universities  of  the  country  a  plan  by 
which  candidates  for  the  doctor's  degree 
would  spend  one  year  (preferably  the 
second)  in  agencies  where  they  could  re- 
ceive practical  training  under  adequate 
supervision.  The  essence  of  this  plan 
is  given  in  the  following  proposed  stand- 
ard regulation  for  the  Ph.D. : 

"Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  must  pursue  their  studies 
in  residence  for  a  minimum  period  of 
three  years,  provided,  however,  that  the 
period  of  residence  may  be  proportion- 
ately extended  to  students  from  institu- 
tions in  which  the  course  of  study  is 
not  regarded  as  equivalent  to  that  in 

College.     In  rare  cases, 

students  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
proper  administrative  authority,  satisfy 
the  residence  requirement  in  two  years." 

The  requirements  of  time  for  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  wholly 
secondary.  This  degree  does  not  rest 
on  any  computation  of  time,  nor  on  any 
enumeration  of  courses,  although  no  stu- 
dent can  become  a  candidate  for  it  until 
he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  resi- 
dence and  study  for  the  prescribed  per- 
iods. 

Candidates  for  the  doctor's  degree  in 
political  science  or  political  economy, 
conforming  to  all  the  other  regulations 
for  such  persons,  may  fulfill  the  resi- 
dent requirements  of  three  years'  gradu- 
ate study  as  follows:  (1)  Two  years' 
resident  graduate  study  in  some  recog- 
nized institution  of  learning,  at  least  one 
of  which  must  be  spent  at  this  univers- 
ity; (2)  Practical  work  for  at  least 
eleven  months  in  a  governmental  depart- 
ment, bureau  or  commission,  a  legisla- 
tive reference  library,  a  bureau  of 
municipal  research  or  similar  organiza- 
tions under  the  following  conditions: 
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Weekly  Time  Report  of  R.  C.  Journey    for    week    ending    Oct    19.    1913. 


Aatignment.                        Mon.       Tue«.       W.-.I. 

Thar.       Frl.       Sat. 

San. 

Total  Hours. 

Efficiency      surrey      of 
state   govornmi-nt    un 
der   Board   of    Public 
Affaln. 
(a)     Banking     Depart- 
ment                10-40      11  '00      10-50 

11     IN.       11     10 

00 

illtlei 
Commlulon    

11  -30 

g 

20:30 

Total     10-4O      11  -110      1H-.-.0 

11-00      11  -10  11  -3*1 

9 

74:30 

;hat  a  statement  of  facts  regard- 
opportunities    for     practical     work, 
nature  and  extent  of  supervision  of  stu- 
dent's  work   and   related    facts   be   sub- 
mitted  to   the   department   by   the   Com- 
niittee  on  Practical  Training  for  Public 
of     the       American      Political 
'•iation  or  by  a  member  of 
the  department  and  accepted  by  the  de- 
partment concerned  as  satisfactory  ; 

that  weekly  or  bi-weekly   reports 

:rnc  spent  and  work  done  be  kept  on 

the   forms  suggested  by  the  Committee 

on  Practical  Training  for  Public  Service 

imilar   forms,  and  submitted  to  the 

professor  in  charge  of  the  major  subject 

•udent  currently; 
that  the  institution  where  student 
orking,  be  visited  by  a  representative 
ie  department  or  of  the  Committee 
on   Practical  Training  at  such  intervals 
ie  department  may  think  necessary. 

Professor  Loeb,  of  the  L'lmcr-ity  of 
•niri,  was  very  much  interested  in 
the  plan  ami  asked  to  have  Rock- 
well C.  Journey,  fellow  in  political 
science  at  Missouri,  placed  in  the  V 
consin  Legislative  Reference  Library 
tinder  the  plan.  Mr.  Journey  was  ac- 
cepted. He  arrived  on  June  twentieth 
and  was,  handed  this  assignment: 

n  now  until  the  end  of  the  legis- 
lative session  you  will  be  expected  to 
attend  each  session  of  the  Legislature 
and  as  many  of  the  committee  meetings 

-  possible.     Please  be  present  n  little 
while    before   each      session    opens    and 
watch  the  lobby  both  before,  during  and 
immediately  after  the  close  of  the  ses- 
will    please   watch    legisla- 
tion in  which  the  Board  of  Public 
fairs  is  interested,  e.  g.,  education,  co- 
i,  northern  lands,  and  mortgage 
land  banks.    When  the  Legislature  is  not 
e     the    reference    and 

•ing  departments  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Library.  After  each  evening 
session  yon  will  have  abundant  oppor- 
tunity to  get  in  direct  touch  with  the 
legislators  in  the  post-session  confer- 
ences c.f  Dr.  McCarthy  and  the  legisla- 

And  so  Mr.  Journey  saw  our  Legisla- 
ture at  work.  Instead  of  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  the  text-books  he  saw  the  many 
"invisible"  processes  of  law-making.  He 
saw  a  lobby  at  work  daily.  He  saw  evi- 
dence that  looked  as  if  the  various  ele- 
ments in  a  lobby  united  to  "kill"  or  to 
have  passed  legislative  bills.  He 
how  effective  legislative  opinion 
created.  He  visited  the  rendezvous  of 
legislators  in  hotels,  cafeterias,  etc.  He 
saw  men  deliver  speeches  that  were 
handed  to  them.  He  talked  to  legislators 


who  did  not  know  that  in  ten  minutes 
they  had  to  vote  on  great  fundamental 
bills.  He  saw,  too,  "soldiers  of  the  com- 
mon good"  persistently  fight  the  good 
fight;  he  saw  devotion  to  the  state  that 
is  unparalleled  in  the  battle  field. 

Mr.  Journey  was  next  assigned  to 
study  the  relations  of  a  great  investiga- 
tive body  to  legislation.  He  was  given 
this  assignment : 

"Will  you  make  a  -  '    the  State 

Board  of  Public  Affair*  in  its  relation 
to   the  administration  of   state   govern- 
ment in  Wisconsin?    Chapter  583  of  the 
l''ll   is  the  Statute  creating  the 
rd  of  Public  Affairs.     This  probably 
:i<l   !>e  a  good   starting  point.     This 
statute  is  to  be  clian^'  nate  bill 

which  you  will   please   follow- 
in    its    course     through     the    legislature, 
assembly   bill    N'o.    HNS   .,nd   watch 
that. 

"The  Board  of  Public  Affairs  is  two 
main  divisions,  an  accounting  division 
and  a  social-economic  division.  The 
principal  work  of  the  social-cconomic 
division  h:i-  been: 

i  1  )  a  study  of  the  rural  schools  of 
the  state: 

•;dy  of  principles  underlying 
-tate  budget : 

in     co-operation     and 
marketing; 

(4)  co-operative  credit. 

"The  principal  work  of  the  accounting 
division  has  been : 

ill  i   of  accounts   for  all 

departments    and    state   institu- 
tioi 

an  audit  c.f  the  university,  board 
mtrol  and  normal  schools; 

preparation  of  a  complete  bud- 
get for  the  state  which  is  the  basis 
for  all  appropriation  bills  introduced 
in  the  legislature." 

He  was  then  taken  over  by  the  Board 
of  Public  Affairs  to  help  in  one  of  its 
investigations.  He  was  assigned  as  fol- 

"The  Board  of  Public  Affairs  is  au- 
thorized under  sub-section  5  of  section 
990-56  of  the  statutes  to  continue  its 
investigation  into  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  public  bodies.  Under  this 
general  authorization  you  are  herein 
signed  under  Mr.  Campbell  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Affairs  to  make  a  study  of 
the  actual  services  being  rendered  by  the 
various  departments  of  government  and 
to  set  this  service  over  against  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  various  purposes  of 
the  department. 

"The  disbursements  for  the  depart- 
ments have  been  worked  out  for  a 
period  of  ten  years,  1902-12  inclusive. 


The  fiscal  statistics  for  the  year  1913 
will  be  compiled  by  the  employes  of  the 
j-tate  tax  commission.  The  work  which 
you  will  be  especially  assigned  to  has 
I  seen  done  in  a  very  general  way.  It  is 
necessary  to  get  more  specific  informa- 
tion and  to  find  out  more  definitely  what 
is  being  done.  For  this  purpose  you 
will  have  to  visit  departments  under  Mr. 
Campbell's  direction." 

In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Journey  made 
practical  studies  of  civil  service,  of  state 
tire  insurance,  and  of  agricultural  or- 
ganization. He  thus  had  a  rather  com- 
plete view  of  state  government,  of  legis- 
lation, of  investigation  of  administra- 
tion. A  typical  time  sheet,  reproduced 
above,  shows  the  distribution  of  his 
time  for  a  week. 

There  remains  a  final  problem.  There 
iu  indubitable  demand  for  trained 
men  for  public  service.  The  universities 
are  responding  to  this  demand  as  far 
as  possible  without  disturbing  too  much 
present  arrangements.  Contents  of 
courses  are  undergoing  considerable 
changes  in  many  places.  Now  organiza- 
tions are  being  attached  to  universities 
rather  than  being  made  organic  parts  of 
them.  A  plan  has  been  proposed  and 
lias  the  backing  of  large  numbers  of 
university  professors  all  over  the  coun- 
try. There  is  nothing  especially  dra- 
matic about  the  plan.  There  are  no  out- 
raged victims  that  have  melodramatic 
appeal.  There  atje  none  of  the  usual 
appeals  to  the  wealthy  and  public- 
spiritcd  men  of  the  country,  and  yet 
there  is  need  for  money  to  carry  on  the 
work. 

There  are  outraged  victims  of  our 
present  misgovernment  in  every  com- 
munity in  the  country — you  and  I 
are  the  victims.  The  proposals  of  this 
program  promise  no  revolutionary 
change.  It  is  no  panacea.  But  it  does 
promise  on  a  national  scale  a  construct- 
ive effort  which  will  slowly  accomplish 
revolution  in  our  attitude  and  our  re- 
sults. 

NEW  COURSE  FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

I  >r.  I.ightner  Winner,  professor  of 
psychology  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, announces  a  new  course  for 
social  workers  and  teachers  of  abnormal 
children.  The  course  will  offer  instruc- 
tion in  the  principles  of  applied  psychol- 
ogy with  practical  work  in  the  psycho- 
logical clinic  and  the  dispensaries  of 
the  university  hospital.  All  the  resources 
of  the  university  are  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  this  work.  To  complete  the 
course,  student.,  will  be  required  to  at- 
tend either  four  summer  sessions  or 
one  summer  session  and  one  full  aca- 
demic year. 


I'..  L.  T.  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
•  motes  the  following  letterhead  from  the 
Canton,  111.,  public  schools: 

"Our  High  School's  Aim:  A  democ- 
ratized program  of  studies  for  each 
student  pursued  amid  a  socialized  en- 
vironment with  content  of  each  subject 
vitalized  with  vocational  functioning." 


SOCIAL  AGENCIES 
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UBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  POOR  IN   PEKING— 
BY  ERNEST  T.  SHAW,   TUNGCHOU.  PEKING 


THE  CRUCIBLE  of  foreign  influence 
in  China  that  has  been  gathering  heat 
from  foreign  invasion  since  1895  boiled 
over  in  1900  and  again  in  1911.  Today 
the  age-old  ideas  that  formerly  prevail- 
ed have  been  brought  to  a  state  of  flux 
and  as  they  cool  down,  crystallize  into 
a  new  form  free  from  the  dross  of 
past  ages.  Although  a  true  social  spirit 
in  a  land  of  such  size  and  with  such 
diverse  customs  will  be  one  of  the  last 
to  come  out  of  the  melting  pot,  one 
can  already  see  its  embryo. 

In  order  to  hasten  its  growth,  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  summer  confer- 
ence for  the  students  of  North  China 
resolved  to  make  the  general  topic: 
Social  Service  and  the  Christian  Mes- 
sage. As  a  part  of  the  preparation  for 
this,  a  group  of  students  representing 
three  of  the  colleges  in  and  near  Peking 
spent  ten  days  in  the  metropolis  study- 
ing its  social  institutions  of  a  public 
nature,  and  at  the  conference  they  made 
reports  upon  all  the  institutions  visited, 
which  included  poorhouses,  orphanages, 
hospitals,  free  schools,  public  lecture 
halls,  prisons,  a  Door  of  Hope  and  one 
insane  asylum. 

The  first  place  visited  was  an  orphan- 
age connected  with  a  Buddhist  temple, 
located  on  large  grounds  and  having 
buildings  which  were  light  and  airy, 
with  the  dormitories  separated  from  the 
work  rooms.  It  sheltered  217  boys,  some 
of  whom  had  only  one  parent,  but  most 
of  whom  were  orphans.  They  were  not 
kept  as  clean  as  foreigners  like  to  see 
children,  but  their  condition  was  con- 
siderably above  that  of  the  urchin  on 
the  street.  Besides  teaching  from  books 
for  three  hours  a  day,  they  are  taught 
spinning,  weaving,  lithography,  shoe- 
making,  tailoring  or  glass  blowing.  The 
shops  appeared  to  be  well  conducted, 
and  when  the  boys  leave  the  institution, 


Readers  of  THE  SURVEY  will  be 
interested  in  this  account  of  the 
beginnings  of  institutional  work  in 
China  where  a  few  people  are 
bravely  struggling  against  preju- 
dice and  ignorance.  Their  tre- 
mendous task  is  to  graft  on  to 
China's  sixteenth-century  life  the 
institutions  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury.— ED. 


they  are  probably  better  prepared  to  fill 
places  in  the  ranks  of  industry  than  the 
average  Chinese  youth  trained  as  an  ap- 
prentice. 

The  other  two  orphanages  visited 
were  a  product  of  Christianity  although 
foreigners  were  not  directly  concerned 
in  their  conduct.  One  received  only 
boys  and  the  other  only  girls.  It  was 
really  a  refreshing  sight  to  look  at  the 
little  girls,  for  while  their  clothes  were 
poor,  they  were  spotlessly  clean,  as  were 
their  surroundings,  and  one  could  not 
ask  to  see  a  brighter  and  more  eager 
looking  lot  of  children.  The  boys  were 
not  cared  for  quite  so  well,  but,  as  in 
the  Buddhist  orphanage,  they  were  much 
better  cared  for  than  the  average  boy 
on  the  street. 

If  the  orphanages  were  exemplary  for 
their  condition,  the  poorhouses  visited 
were  quite  the  opposite  as  examples  of 
what  public  institutions  ought  not  to  be. 
In  these  two,  conditions  were  nauseat- 
ing. The  men  and  boys  were  clothed 
in  beggars'  rags.  Their  bodies  were 
filthy.  They  were  crowded  into  rooms 
in  which  the  air  was  so  foul  that  most 
of  the  students  refused  to  go  in.  Seem- 
ingly no  attention  was  paid  to  sickness 
or  wretched  sores,  and  no  regular  work 
was  provided.  They  were  not  allowed 
to  go  out  and  beg,  but  occasionally  a  few 
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of  them  did  go  out  to  pull  rickshaws  or 
sell  odds  and  ends.  There  were  a  few 
old  men  and  some  who  were  maimed 
so  that  they  were  incapacitated  for  re- 
munerative employment,  but  there  were 
a  very  large  number  of  men  in  the  prime 
of  life  who  ought  to  have  been  taking 
their  places  in  the  ranks  of  self-sup- 
porting laborers. 

The  most  pathetic  sight  of  all,  how- 
ever, was  the  row  of  thirty-six  boys 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  large  brick 
bed  on  which  they  all  slept,  from  morn- 
ing to  night  doing  nothing  but  waiting 
until  death  should  set  their  spirits  free 
or  the  insane  asylum  open  its  doors  to 
receive  them  into  worse  than  death.  All 
but  one  of  them  said  that  they  had 
homes,  but  these  were  of  such  a  tem- 
porary nature  that  when  they  had  be- 
come lost  on  the  streets  of  Peking,  they 
had  not  been  able  to  find  them  again, 
and  the  police  had  spnt  them  to  this 
place.  In  spite  of  these  conditions,  which 
seemed  unbearable,  they  said  that  they 
were  glad  to  get  even  such  care  as  was 
given  them.  The  attendants  in  charge 
of  the  institution  were  illiterate,  incap- 
able of  appreciating  the  possibilities  in 
that  group  of  youths. 

The  third  poorhouse  visited  made  the 
poorhouse  problem  more  hopeful.  Orig- 
inally the  buildings  had  been  used  for  a 
prison,  but  upon  the  completion  of  the 
new  prison  in  another  part  of  the  city. 
this  plant  had  been  converted  into  a 
poorhouse  accommodating  300  men. 
Everything  was  clean  and  sanitary,  and 
adequate  provision  was  made  for  the 
activity  of  the  men.  Different  kinds  of 
industry,  including  tailoring,  spinning, 
weaving  and  common  labor,  were  car- 
ried on  and  each  man  was  appointed  to- 
one  task  or  another  according  to  his 
ability. 

After  he  has  learned  a  trade  suf- 
ficiently well,  if  the  inmate  can  find  a 
shopkeeper  to  go  surety  for  him,  he  may- 
leave  the  institution  and  try  to  support 
himself,  but  the  superintendent  said  that 
it  was  so  difficult  to  find  responsible 
people  who  were  willing  to  run  the  risks 
involved  in  helping  these  men  that  only 
a  few  were  allowed  to  go  out  each  year. 
Even  more  hopeful  than  the  condition 
of  the  institution  was  the  character  of 
the  superintendent  himself;  he  was  not 
only  working  for  the  improvement  of  feis 
own  institution,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
had  a  grasp  of  the  larger  problems  in- 
volved in  relief  work. 

In  a  land  where  sickness  has  been  con- 
sidered the  visitation  of  evil  spirits,  it  is 
encouraging  to  see  the  beginning  of  a 
scientific  hospital  system.  So  far,  the 
plants  are  not  very  extensive  and  really 
amount  to  little  more  than  dispensaries, 
but  the  idea  of  hospitals  managed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  has  taken  root 
and  will  grow  as  the  number  of  native 
doctors  of  medicine  increases. 

THE  SDRTKY,  September  1J), 
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CTOUP  OF  CHINESE  FOOB— OLD,   MAIMED  AND  SICK— INMATES  OF  AN  ALMSHOUSE 


Only  two  were  of  any  size  at  all.  and 
in  one  case  the  party  arrived  about  noon 
and  found  that  all  the  attendants  had 

••  out  so  that  there  was  no  opportun- 

to  inquire  about  their  work.  The 
other  had  beds  for  twenty  in-patients 
.in>l  furnished  treatment  for  about  five 
hundred  out-patients.  The  institution 
was  under  the  direction  of  a  man  trained 
in  a  mission  hospital,  and  although  there 
re  departments  for  both  Chinese  and 

ign  medicine,  by  far  the  larger  num- 

of    patrons    preferred    the    foreign 

iiu-dicine.     Very   poor   in-patients   were 

treated  free,  but  those  who  were  able  to 

pay  were  required  to  bear  the  cost  of 

r  food,  from  fifteen  to  sixty  cents  a 

Even  surgical  work  was  perform- 

e<l.  but  the  operating  room  would  scarcely 

ailed  ascot ic. 

Learning  has  been  so  respected  in 
<  hina  that  it  was  not  surprising  to  find 
•  large  number  of  free  schools,  and  they 
need  no  special  comment.  The  free 
lecture  halls  scattered  over  the  city  un- 
the  direction  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation are  novel  institutions.  All  sorts 
of  places  have  been  adapted  to  this  use, 
<hops,  schools,  old  temples  and  specially 
constructed  buildings.  On  an  average 
they  seat  about  a  hundred  people,  but 
besides  their  use  every  afternoon  or 
evening  as  audience  halls,  they  are  used 
as  libraries  and  in  some  cases  as  schools. 
1  >r>  the  walls  hang  educational  pictures, 
maps  and  charts,  and  on  the  tables  are 
kept  a  good  collection  of  newspapers. 

One  picturesque  place  of  this  kind  was 
located  in  the  temple  of  the  God  of  Fire ; 

•her  one  mixed  its  furniture  with 
the  apparatus  of  a  volunteer  fire  com- 
pany, while  still  a  third  was  comfortably 
housed  in  a  specially  constructed  build- 
ing furnished  with  foreign  seats.  In  all 
of  them  lectures  are  given  every  after- 
noon by  speakers  invited  by  the  board  of 
education.  The  topics  seem  to  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  speakers,  but  one 
attendant  gave  a  characteristic  answer 
to  the  question  as  to  the  purpose  served 
bv  these  institutions  when  he  said  that 


they  were  intended  to  help  the  change 
from  the  old  to  the  new. 

Some  of  the  regulations  are  very  in- 
teresting ;  visitors  must  not  smoke  in  the 
rooms  or  expectorate  on  the  floors ;  they 
must  be  properly  dressed,  cannot  talk 
during  the  progress  of  a  lecture,  criticise 
the  speaker  nor  bring  in  bird-cages ! 

Two  of  the  last  institutions  visited 
filled  one  with  hope  for  the  capacity  of 
the  Chinese  to  recognize  their  social  re- 
sponsibilities and  their  ability  to  bear 
them — the  Door  of  Hope  and  the  new 
industrial  prison. 

The  superintendent  of  the  former  in- 
stitution was  evidently  of  the  greatest 
refinement  and  delicacy,  certainly  neces- 
sary qualifications  for  one  who  under- 
takes this  kind  of  work  which  often  only 
aggravates  the  evil  it  is  intended  to  miti- 
gate. Admission  to  the  institution  is 
gained  through  the  police,  and  both  slave 
girls  and  unfortunate  public  girls  are  re- 
ceived. Everything  within  the  institu- 
tion was  clean,  and  the  girls,  some  not 
more  than  eight  years  old,  not  only  have 
the  advantage  of  this  environment,  but 
are  also  taught  various  kinds  of  needle- 
work and  are  paid  for  their  product. 
The  money  thus  earned  may  be  spent  to 
buy  things  for  their  personal  use  or  sav- 
ed and  used  as  a  dowry  when  they  leave. 

The  common  way  of  discharging  them 
is  by  finding  husbands.  The  pictures  of 
all  above  the  age  of  sixteen  are  placed 
in  a  frame  on  the  front  of  the  building 
and  middlemen  searching  for  wives  may 
choose  one  of  the  girls  from  this 
catalog,  a  procedure  that  sounds  worse 
than  it  really  is  when  the  reader  re- 
members that  according  to  Chinese  cus- 
tom the  bri'le  never  sees  her  husband  un- 
til after  the  ceremony.  If  the  girl  is  mis- 
treated, she  may  return  to  the  institution, 
but  not  many  cases  of  abuse  or  non-sup- 
port are  known  to  the  superintendent. 

The  institution  showing  the  greatest 
development  of  a  really  scientific  solu- 
tion of  a  social  problem  was  the  indus- 
trial prison  completed  about  a  year  and 
a  half  ago.  The  superintendent  traveled 


all  through  Europe  and  Japan  studying 
prison  construction  and  discipline,  and 
upon  his  return  to  Peking  planned  the 
present  structure  himself  and  has  de- 
termined its  mode  of  conduct.  The  struc- 
ture shows  the  result  of  careful  planning 
and  the  entire  system  of  management  is 
based  upon  the  best  of  the  world's  ex- 
perience. One  cannot  get  away  from 
the  impression  that  the  men  inside  its 
walls  are  vastly  better  off  than  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Chinese  outside. 

Good  behavior  may  reduce  the  term 
of  a  prisoner  as  much  as  one-half  the 
sentence.  All  brutal  forms  of  punish- 
ment have  been  abolished,  and  in  their 
place  is  a  system  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. For  instance,  each  man  is  nor- 
mally paid  six  cents  a  day  wages,  but 
good  behavior  increases  this  up  to  a 
maximum  of  twelve  cents  while  breaches 
of  discipline  result  in  the  forfeiture  of 
part  of  it.  Other  rewards  are  greater 
freedom  in  seeing  and  writing  letters  to 
friends  and  relatives,  extra  food,  extra 
clothes  and  furniture,  and,  for  juvenile 
offenders,  a  badge  of  honor.  The  fines 
take  the  form  of  loss  of  all  rewards,  or 
of  seeing  friends  and  relatives  for  three 
months,  forfeiture  of  reading  privileges, 
lessening  of  food  allowance,  isolation. 
the  dark  room,  and  finally,  expulsion 
from  the  prison,  which  means  a  return 
to  the  wretched  conditions  of  prisons 
built  and  conducted  on  the  old  style. 

There  is  segregation  of  juvenile  and 
confirmed  offenders.  For  the  former  a 
school  is  conducted  under  a  special 
teacher  half  the  day. 

Various  kinds  of  industrial  work  are 
carried  on  by  the  prisoners — weaving, 
woodworking,  bookbinding,  printing, 
metal  work,  agriculture  and  common 
labor.  Each  man  is  given  the  kind  of 
work  that  seems  best  suited  to  his  ability 
and  the  food  allowance  is  according  to 
the  nature  of  his  work.  Their  product 
is  sold  in  the  open  market  without  any 
compunctions  as  to  its  competing  with 
free  labor,  although  the  printing  is 
largely  used  by  the  government. 
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S  IN  [MMOIDCItY  fUT  tX  OVER.  THERE"  »N  IMPROMPTU  SHOWER  BATH 

Group*  of  200  children  at  a  lime  «re  enjoying  ten-day  outings  at  the  Children's  Fre»h  Air  Camp,  11007  Buckeye 
Road,  on  the  height!  above  the  city.  Dense  shade,  a  well-equipped  playground,  a  swimming  pool,  and  a  garden  where 
the  youngsters  can  dig  and  weed  to  their  hearts'  content,  supply  pleasures  which  most  of  the  children  never  have  known 
before.  Kindly  young  women  conduct  classes  in  sewing  and  basketry  and  tell  fascinating  stories.  The  children  sleep  in 
permanent  tents,  eat  practically  out-of-doors  in  a  great  open  dining-room,  and  play  in  open  air  the  whole  day  through. 
Thus  they  get  a  new  start  in  life. 

The  Children's  Fresh  Air  Camp  will  have  cared  for  1,500  children  in  this  way  when  it  closes  in  September;  and  sent 
close  to  1,000  other  children  to  farms  in  the  country,  through  its  outing  department. 

The  Epworth  Fresh  Air  Camp,  near  Painesville,  and  the  Salvation  Army  Fresh  Air  Camp,  at  Mentor,  doing  work 
similar  to  that  of  the  Children's  Fresh  Air  Camp,  will  raise  to  a  total  of  3,500,  the  number  of  Cleveland  children 
carried  back  to  Nature  this  summer 

THE  SOCIAL  NEWS  BUREAU 

MUIIIB*.  i  Of  the  Cleveland  Federation  for  Charity  and  Philanthropy  •«•  «««•»  >»uv>  ***»  n>viu» 


Posters 
forth  in  picture 
and  caption  the 
social  work  of  the 
city  will  catch  the 
eye  just  as  well  a- 
the  current  events 
posters  w  h  i  c  h 
many  retail  store 
windows  exhibit  as 
a  means  of  attrac- 
ting attention  fur 
tlie  wares  display- 
ed— this  is  the  be- 
lief of  the  Cleve- 
land Federation 
for  Charity  and 
Philan  t  h  r  o  p  \  . 
.Numbers  of  store 
keepers  are  co- 
operating by  put- 
ting in  their  win- 
dows posters  like 
that  here  shown. 


Sanitary  conditions  are  of  a  high 
standard.  The  rooms  are  light  and  airy 
and  the  prisoners  required  to  wash  their 
hands  and  faces  twice  each  day  and 
bathe  twice  each  week,  a  training  which1 
would  benefit  the  whole  nation,  could 
it  be  passed  on  to  them. 

The  prisoners  have  the  privilege  of 
-pending  part  of  their  wages  for  luxur- 
ies to  use  during  their  confinement,  but 
the  officials  keep  back  the  rest  of  it 
against  the  day  of  their  release.  When 
the  doors  swing  open  and  the  prisoner 
is  given  his  freedom,  he  receives  this 
small  sum  and  a  new  suit  of  clothes  in 
addition  to  anything  he  may  have  had 
when  he  came  to  the  prison. 

The  life  of  the  institution  has  been  so 
-hurt  that  it  is  hard  to  predict  its  value, 
but  it  certainly  looks  promising  at  the 
beginning. 

The  Yellow  Dragon  has  existed  with 
his  parts  connected  not  by  the  strong 
ligaments  of  common  interest,  but  only 
the  superficial  bund-  of  vellmv  skin  and 
-trings  of  cash.  The  establishment  of 
public  institutions  by  the  people  them- 
selves, designed  tint  im-relv  to  defend 
themselves  from  foreign  enemies,  but  to 
uplift  their  own  people  is  a  prophecy  of 
the  power  and  influence  that  will  come 
to  the  nation  when  the  spirit  that  is 
behind  them  fully  controls  the  people. 

iHELSEA  AT  WORK  ON  ITS  OWN 
CIVIC  PROBLEMS 

NEW  YORK  city's  first  "ccnt-a- 
glass"  milk  station  to  be  supported  by 
the  people  of  a  neighborhood  and  not 
by  a  single  person's  philanthropy  opened 
recently  on  a  Sunday,  and  before  noon 
1.021  glasses  had  been  bought  by  grown- 
ups and  children  and  the  station  had  to 
close  for  the  day  for  lack  of  milk. 


It  was  opened  in  old  Chelsea,  at  Ninth 
avenue  and  Twenty-seventh  street. 

Chelsea's  citizens  are  proud  of  this 
enterprise  which  they  regard  as  the 
fruit  of  their  self-reliance. 

Eighteen  milk  stations  in  the  city  are 
supported  by  Xathan  Straus,  and  serve 
an  average  of  25,000  glasses  a  day.  But 
until  the  Chelsea  Park  milk  booth  open- 
ed there  was  no  station  to  supply  the 
180,000  men.  women  and  children  who 
live  between  Fourteenth  and  Forty- 
second  streets,  west  of  Fifth  avenue,  the 
Chelsea  district. 

The  Men's  Club  of  the  Hudson  Guild 
and  the  Chelsea  Neighborhood  Associa- 
tion have  led  in  this  effort  to  help  the 
people  to  help  themselves.  A  campaign 
by  letter  raised  nearly  $300,  and  a  house 
to  house  canvass  has  been  undertaken. 
Not  only  the  funds  for  the  station  came 
from  Chelsea  but  a  Chelsea  carpenter 
constructed  the  booth,  a  Chelsea 
plumber  made  the  water  connections, 
and  two  Chelsea  widows  have  been 
given  employment,  selling  the  milk. 

The  Chelsea  Neighborhood  Associa- 
tion has  also  initiated  a  campaign  re- 
cently against  what  it  calls  contagious 
social  diseases.  Chelsea  supervising 
school  authorities  have  been  supplied 
by  the  association  with  a  list  of  all 
known  disorderly  places  in  the  district 
in  the  hope  that  this  knowledge  may 
prove  useful  in  protecting  the  children 
who  live  on  disorderly  premises.  It  is 
<  -timated  that  one  in  every  250  children 
attending  school  is  exposed  to  moral 
contamination  from  evil  surroundings, 
that  ratio  representing  the  youngsters 
who  actually  live  on  tenement  premises 
where  the  social  evil  flourishes. 

"This  new  method  of  attacking  the 
problem  is  logical  and  should  undoubt- 


edly bear  fruit,''  says  Edward  H.  Pfeif- 
fer,  executive  secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion. "Principals  may  be  able,  with  this 
information  at  hand,  to  give  special  at- 
tention to  the  conduct  of  children  living 
on  disorderly  premises,  and  may  check 
indications  of  moral  weakness  before  it 
has  reached  advanced  stages  of  perver- 
sion or  degeneracy." 

READ-AS-YOU-RUN  ADVERTIS- 
ING FOR  SOCIAL  AGENCIES— 
By  Carl  Beck 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICITY  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  every  business,  every 
campaign,  every  social  and  civic  work 
which  in  order  to  be  successful,  must  in- 
fluence, in  a  large  way,  the  human  mind. 
Methods  of  publicity,  therefore,  are  all 
important.  Catching,  convenient,  eco- 
nomical methods  are  in  demand.  Such 
a  method  is  the  poster-stamp  that  has 
been  for  over  a  year  a  craze  in  Ger- 
many, has  now  seized  Austria,  Den- 
mark, Switzerland,  Holland,  France  and 
Italy  and  is  beginning  to  appear  in 
America. 

The  poster-stamp,  like  the  poster  it- 
self, is  a  read-as-you-run  method  of  get- 
ting attention.  It  is  a  striking  combina- 
tion of  color  or  design,  or  both,  stamp 
in  form,  gummed  and  perforated  in 
sheets,  and  easily  torn  apart.  Your  mail 
some  morning  may  have  an  envelope 
with  a  brilliant  little  paper  gummed  on 
it  that  catches  your  eye.  Or  the  stamp 
may  be  stuck  on  the  letter-head  inside. 
At  any  rate,  its  charm  and  intrusiveness 
will  not  let  you  escape.  The  message 
is  branded  on  your  memory. 

The  poster  stamp  is  not  unlike  the 
American  Red  Cross  Stamps  at  Christ- 
mas time,  or  the  American  exposition 
stamps  that  we  see  from  time  to  time. 
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>;ut  the  Germans  have  carried  the  use 
much  farther  than  that.  There  com- 
mercial houses,  societies,  clubs  and 
municipalities  have  issued  poster-stamps, 
and  the  children  collect  them  like  post- 
age stamps.  According  to  the  Ameri- 
can consul  in  Nuremberg  there  is  hardly 
a  child  in  that  city  who  cannot  show  a 
collection  of  one  or  two  thousand  poster 
stamps. 

Used  in  Germany  first  by  commercial 
bodies  and  then  appropriated  by  propa- 
gandist and  altruistic  organizations,  the 
poster  stamp  is  undergoing  the  same  evo- 
lution here.  The  North  German  Lloyd 
Steamship  Company,  the  New  York 
Edison  Company,  the  Publishers  Print- 
ing Company  and  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  are  among  the  American  busi- 
ness concerns  that  have  used  it.  Recent- 
ly Harper's  Weekly  offered  a  prize  for 
the  best  idea  of  a  poster  stamp  fitting 
the  character  of  that  magazine. 

Last  spring  the  People's  Institute  of 
Mew  York  city,  in  its  educational  cam- 
paign for  the  greater  use  of  New  York's 
five  hundred  schools  as  social  centers, 
used  a  trial  poster-stamp  with  effect. 
The  design  carries  a  simple  school  house 
of  an  average  sized  city  going  full  blast 
at  night  as  a  People's  Gub  House. 
Three  colors  help  to  attract  attention. 
The  message  has  been  so  worded  that 
the  stamp  could  be  used  throughout  the 
country.  Whether  the  object  of  a  local 
campaign  be  to  popularize  a  newly  open- 
ed center  or  to  stimulate  contributions 
for  its  support,  the  stamp  gives  special 
"punch"  to  any  written  appeal  to  which 
it  may  be  attached. 

The  social  worker  in  thousands  of 
cities  in  this  country  would  in  all  prob- 
ability welcome  the  poster  stamp  as  a 
catching,  convenient,  practical  means  of 
••'lucating  the  public  on  general  social 
reforms  and  remedies  in  his  or  her  local 
field.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  na- 
il social,  civic,  and  religious  agencies 
to  supply  to  local  agencies,  free  or  at 
bare  cost,  small  quantities  of  poster- 
stamps,  which  can  be  got  out  in  large 
numbers  to  reduce  the  cost.  Thereby 
many  a  social  message  would  ride  on 
other  messages  into  the  minds  of  busy 
people  whose  over-worked  attention  must 
'•Token  into  by  "catch-as-catch  can" 
methods. 

(RAINING     FOR     MEDICAL    SO- 
CIAL SERVICE 

To  METT  the  pressing  demand 
for  educated  women  who  have  a  prac- 
tical working  knowledge  of  disease  and 
of  nursing  and  medical  procedure,  to- 
gether with  training  also  for  social  work. 
-he  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy, 
in  co-operation  with  the  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital Training  School  for  Nurses,  an- 
nounces a  combined  course  in  medical 
social  service. 

The  full  course  of  three  years  leads 
to  a  diploma  from  both  schools.  It  con- 
sists of  two  years  in  the  Training  School 
for  Nurses,  during  which  time  students 
are  kept  in  touch  with  social  work 
through  occasional  lectures  and  confer- 
••nces  provided  by  the  School  of  Philan- 
•hropy.  and  a  third  year  in  the  School 
of  Philanthropy,  during  which  students 
kept  in  touch  with  medical  and  sani- 
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tary  .itrvicc  through  •  confer- 

ences, and  practical  field  'work  in  tin- 
social  service  department  of  a  hospital 
or  dispensary,  or  in  connection  with  the 
Department  of  Health. 

The  full  student  course  at  Bellevue  is 
two  years  and  nine  months.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  advanced  preliminary 
education  required  for  admission  to  this 
combined  course,  tested  by  the  entrance 
examination  and  other  evidences,  stu- 
dents in  the  combined  course  are  allowed 
to  substitute  the  year  in  the  School  of 
Philanthropy — extending  through  the 
regular  academic  year  from  October  to 
June — for  the  final  nine  months  of  the 
training  course.  The  diploma  in  nursing 
is  granted  to  these  special  students  only 
on  the  completion  of  this  third  year  in 
the  School  of  Philanthropy. 

The  theoretical  and  practical  cour>es 
in  the  School  of  Nursing  have  been  con- 
densed and  rearranged  with  a  view  to 
meeting  the  requirements  of  women  who 
expect  to  engage  in  social  work.  The 
diploma  awarded  upon  graduation,  how- 
ever, qualifies  all  such  students  for  regis- 
tration under  the  Board  of  Regents. 

The  School  of  Philanthropy,  on  its 
part,  accepts  the  two  years  of  nurse's 
training,  when  taken  under  the  condi- 
tions above  described,  as  a  substitute  for 
one-half  of  its  regular  two  years'  course, 
and  confers  its  diploma  upon  such  stu- 
dents after  the  further  year  of  resident 
^tudy  in  the  School  of  Philanthropy, 
during  which  period  special  attention  is 
••liven  to  medical  or  sanitary  field  work. 

A  shorter  course,  consisting  of  one 
year  in  the  Training  School  for  Nurses 
and  one  year  in  the  School  of  Philan- 
thropy, is  also  offered.  This  course, 
however,  docs  not  entitle  the  student  to 
the  diploma  of  either  school,  nor  to 
registration  for  the  practice  of  nursing 
in  the  state  of  New  York.  It  will  pre- 
pare specifically  for  certain  kinds  of  so- 
cial work  in  which  familiarity  with  nurs- 
ing procedure  is  desirable. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  either 
course  must  satisfy  the  entrance  require- 
ments of  both  schools.  While  in  the 
hospital,  students  in  these  courses  are 
entitled  to  the  same  living  privileges  as 
other  pupil  nurses,  and  are  also  subject 
to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  and 
authority.  Students  may  enter  the 
Traininp  School  on  September  1.  Dwem- 


lier  15,  or  March  15.  The  year  in  the 
School  of  Philanthropy  begins  on  Sep- 
tember 29. 

For  women  who  have  already  com- 
pleted a  course  of  training  in  a  recog- 
nized school  for  nurses,  and  who  are 
otherwise  properly  qualified,  the  School 
of  Philanthropy  offers  its  regular  two- 
year  course  of  training  in  medical  so- 
cial service.  During  the  first  year  of 
the  regular  course  such  students  will 
have  an  opportunity  for  field  work  in 
connection  with  some  of  the  medical 
>ocial  service  of  the  city.  At  the  close 
»f  the  first  year  they  will  receive  a  certi- 
ficate from  the  school,  and  upon  the 
completion  of  the  second  year's  work 
under  the  supervision  of  the  staff  of  the 
school  they  will  be  entitled  to  its  full 
diploma.  The  second  year  may  consist, 
in  some  cases,  of  work  in  a  salaried 
position,  under  approved  conditions,  with 
the  addition  of  a  seminar  at  hours 
which  will  not  interfere  with  the  work 
of  the  position. 


T 


HE  STUDY   OF   MENTAL  DEFI- 
CIENTS IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 

THE  RECENTLY  appointed  New 
York  state  commission  to  investigate 
public  care,  custody,  treatment  and  train- 
ing of  the  mentally  deficient  hopes  to 
present  to  the  next  Legislature  a  compre- 
hensive long  range  program  for  the 
elimination  of  these  defectives  from  so- 
ciety. The  commission  has  just  out- 
lined its  work. 

It  plans  to  study  the  number  of  feeble- 
minded in  the  state,  the  present  provision 
for  them  and  the  methods  here  and  else- 
where of  determining  and  treating  those 
who  are  so  handicapped.  It  hopes  fur- 
ther to  make  as  thorough  a  study  of  the 
causes  as  the  time  and  money  at  its 
command  permit;  also  to  make  a  special 
social  survey  of  various  types  of  com- 
munities, to  determine  the  relationship 
between  degeneracy  and  social  stagna- 
tion, poverty  and  immorality  as  well  as 
the  effect  of  mental  deficiency  on  both 
dependency  and  delinquency. 

The  commission  hopes  further  to  take 
up  for  definite  consideration  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  state — 

To  provide  for  more  and  better  in- 
stitutions for  permanent  care. 

To  prevent  by  sterilization  and  seg- 
regation the  propagation  of  degen- 
eracy. 

To  provide  a  more  scientific  method 
of  determining  and  treating  the  ment- 
ally deficient. 

To  more  intelligently  adapt  the  pub- 
lic school  system  to  the  special  need 
of  the  "border-line"  child. 

To  institute  a  stricter  social  control 
of  marriage. 

To  provide  for  a  permanent  and 
continued  census  of  and  special  su- 
pervision over  all  defectives. 

To  develop  more  effective  birth  and 
health  registration. 

To  develop  a  sound  and  sane  sys- 
tem of  universal  education  in  sex  hy- 
giene and  social  sanitation. 

To  inaugurate  an  adequate  method 
of  protecting  all  children  under  whole- 
some environment  and  normal  home 
life. 
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DUTY  OF  NEUTRALS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  We  stand  as  a  nation 
passively  neutral.  As  individuals  we 
are  stirred  to  the  depths  of  our  lives 
by  an  intense  desire  to  act — to  use  the 
strength  of  mercy  and  of  love's  true 
power  to  save  humanity  from  destruc- 
tion. How  shall  we  turn  the  smiling 
hate  of  selfish  souls,  the  blindness  of 
greed  into  a  will  to  serve? 

Let  us  in  council  with  the  wisest  and 
best  men  of  the  world,  energetically 
concentrate  our  thought  and  action  upon 
finding  some  way  to  hold  aloft  the 
standard  of  friends,  and  all  that  true 
friendship  implies.  Let  us  grasp,  unite, 
deepen  all  the  good  will,  genuine  feel- 
ing and  untiring  activity  of  our  day,  help 
it  to  express  itself  in  a  devotion  of 
strength,  thoughts  and  treasure  to  the 
opportunity  to  truly  serve  the  whole  of 
humanity. 

This  great  task  is  ours,  the  greatest 
task  and  greatest  privilege  which  has 
ever  presented  itself  to  a  democracy  in 
the  history  of  the  world  in  its  strength 
towards  love  and  freedom. 

ADELAIDE   EARLE. 
Montclair,  N.  J. 

THE  FUTURE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  May  I  offer  you  this 
as  my  interpretation  of  the  end  of  your 
efforts?  And  may  I  express  my  appre- 
ciation of  the  noble  work  being  done  by 


you: 


THE  SURVEY: — 


I  labor  for  the  coming  of  a  happy  day 
to  the  human  race. 

I  see  children,  joyous  and  free,  their 
souls  no  longer  stifled  by  want,  their 
little  bodies  no  longer  ground  into  divi- 
dends. 

I  see  woman  liberated  from  the  thrall- 
dom  of  sex,  purified  and  ennobled  by  a 
chaste  and  voluntary  motherhood. 

I  see  man,  emancipated  from  his  in- 
dustrial bondage,  grow  to  the  power  and 
dignity  of  a  God. 

I  see  a  human  race,  released  from  its 
economic  servitude,  develop  spiritually 
and  intellectually,  beyond  the  dream  of 
the  most  hopeful  idealist. 

I  see  a  world,  freed  from  the  sordid 
misery  that  brings  endless  mourning  to 
thousands,  become  a  place  of  peace  and 
happiness ; 

A  world  of  brothers  in  which  the  labor 
ol  one  is  the  labor  of  all-^the  sorrow  of 
one  the  sorrow  of  all — the  joy  of  one, 
the  joy  of  all; 

A  world  in  which  homelessness,  want. 
hunger  and  cold  no  longer  stalk,  like  the 
figures  of  a  hideous  nightmare,  through 
our  lives; 

A  world  without  potentates  and  titles, 
without  war  and  destruction,  without, 
degradation  and  abasement; 

A  world  wherein  lov.-  has  Mipplanted 
hate,  tenderness  has  displaced  greed,  and 
liirht  has  dissipated  darkness: 


A  world  in  which  all  may  realize  a 
full  and  abundant  life,  in  which  all  nia> 
share  on  full  and  equal  terms; 

A  world  wherein  joy,  comfort  and 
plenty  shall  be  the  reward  of  toil,  and 
wherein  human  blood  and  human  tears 
shall  not  be  the  price  of  life. 

HAROLD  EVERHART. 

Oakland,  Cal. 

TRAINING  CHILD  NURSES 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Society  is  complacent 
over  the  accomplishment  of  statesman- 
ship in  the  pensioning  of  needy  mothers 
to  enable  them  to  remain  at  home  and 
give  mother-care  to  young  children. 
There  is  no  apparent  indication  of  equal 
concern  over  the  neglected  children  of 
well-to-do  mothers  who  fail  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  like  duty  to  their  chil- 
dren, but  who  would  resent  the  sugges- 
tion that  they  are  delinquent  mothers. 

The  practice  of  turning  the  care  of 
young  children  over  to  immature  nurse 
girls,  who  themselves  are  often  imposed 
upon  by  the  assignment  to  such  duties, 
for  which  they  are  manifestly  unfit,  is 
fraught  with  more  harm  to  social  wel- 
fare than  the  half  care  which  working 
mothers  can  afford  to  give  with  their 
aching  heads  and  tired  bodies. 

Time  was  when  careful  mothers  hesi- 
tated to  give  over  the  care  of  their 
children  to  others,  even  for  a  necessary 
rest ;  but  now,  the  number  of  presumably 
careful  mothers  who  surrender  the  most 
important  duties  of  motherhood  to  im- 
mature and  incapable  nurse  maids  has 
grown  to  an  appalling  total. 

Indeed,  it  would  not  be  strange  if 
some  of  the  delinquent  mothers  who 
thus  neglect  their  own  children  should 
be  found  among  other  public-spirited 
citizens  who  give  time  and  influence  to 
secure  legislation  which  dedicates  pub- 
lic funds  to  the  employment  of  needy 
mothers  to  remain  at  home  and  perform 
their  maternal  duties. 

We  are  duly  and  truly  indignant  over 
the  exploitation  of  children  of  imma- 
ture age  in  factories,  stores,  and  work- 
shops, and  the  deprivation  of  such  chil- 
dren from  school  advantages  secured  to 
them  by  compulsory  education  laws; 
but  we  are  not  equally  concerned  over 
the  more  harmful  practice  of  employing 
children  as  nurse  maids. 

It  will  not  do  to  say  too  much  on 
this  subject,  but  it  bristles  with  invita- 
tions to  study,  to  all  who  are  concerned, 
and  especially  to  those  who  are  inclined 
to  make  neglectful  fathers  the  family 
scapegoats. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  nurse-maid 
problem  has  'become  an  important  sub- 
ject in  social  economy,  it  must  be  deserv- 
ing of  the  offices  of  the  social  surveyors 
who  study  the  conditions  of  poor  en- 
vironment and  bad  housing  because  of 
their  injurious  effects  upon  the  lives 
and  prospects  of  the  children. 


If  it  so  be  that  children  must  be  regu- 
larly employed  to  have  the  care  of  chil- 
dren, let  there  be  a  minimum  age  at 
which  such  employment  may  be  under- 
taken, and  some  preliminary  training  to 
the  young  nurses  who  are  dedicated  to 
such  service.  We  train  nurses  to  care 
for  the  insane.  Why  not  for  the  chil- 
dren? 

C.  E.  FAULKNER. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

AGAIN  THE  "LUNGER" 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  itinerant  con- 
sumptive of  the  Southwest  has  received 
some  mention  in  THE  SURVEY  from  time 
to  time.  His  tribe  apparently  does  not 
decrease,  and  every  one  of  these  health- 
gypsies  has  a  story.  Here  is  one: 

William   J and   his    wife    and    a 

one-eyed  girl  child  of  twelve  appeared  in 
San  Antonio  recently.  They  were  not  of 
the  usual  type  of  charity  society  visitors, 
the  wife  being  a  good  seamstress  and 
anxious  to  get  work.  The  husband  was 
undeniably  a  "lunger,"  and  his  wife  ap- 
parently consumptive,  although  she  re- 
fused to  be  examined  for  fear  of  learn- 
ing the  truth.  The  child,  Quien  saber 
She  slept  with  her  parents  when  they 
could  not  afford  two  beds. 

The  J s  claimed  residence  nowhere. 

The  man  claimed  that  he  was  born  in 
Texas;  the  woman  was  born  in  New 
Jersey.  They  had  married  and  lived  in 
Pennsylvania  in  various  towns,  J — 
occupation  as  a  railway  man  causing  him 
to  move  frequently.  Later  they  went  to 
St.  Louis  and  lived  there  at  various  times 
in  boarding  houses  and  furnished  rooms. 
There  the  wife  contracted  pneumonia 
"and  on  the  advice  of  a  physician,  they 
went  to  Albuquerque,  N.  M." 

The  husband  went  into  Mexico  to 
take  a  railroad  position  several  years 
ago.  About  twenty  months  ago  he  was 
arrested  with  other  Americans  and  lay- 
in  jail  in  Mexico  City  for  seven  months. 
His  country  did  not  protect  him  from 
the  charge  of  being  an  "Americano." 

In  the  small  "dobe"  house  where  he 
was  confined  was  a  consumptive  Mexi- 
can. How  many  consumptives  were  re- 
leased from  the  jail  is  not  known. 

The  husband  and  wife  were  reunited 
at  La  Junta,  Col.  There  the  good-heart- 
ed railway  men  made  up  a  purse  and  got 
transportation  for  them  to  Tucson. 
Ariz.,  where  they  arrived  with  $24  cash. 

From  Tucson  they  drifted  to  Los 
Angeles,  where  they  stayed  only  a  short 
time  because  of  the  inability  of  the  wife 
to  get  work.  Thence  they  went  to  San 
Bernardino  for  three  months.  The  wife 
worked  at  sewing  and  dressmaking,  but 
did  not  earn  enough  to  keep  them.  They 
gradually  sold  everything  of  value  and 
finally  "went  broke."  According  to  their 
statement  they  were  practically  driven 
out  of  San  Bernardino  by  the  author- 
ities, to  whom  appeals  had  been  made 
in  their  behalf,  and  they  were  shipped  to 
Douglas.  Ariz.  They  landed  in  Douglas, 
where  they  were  allowed  to  stay  nine 
days  and  were  then  shipped,  by  the 
mayor  they  claim,  to  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
with  the  free  advice  to  get  a  tent  and 
live  out  in  the  country  near  town. 

San  Antonio,  therefore,  now  has  them. 
The  United  Charities  placed  them  in  a 
furnished  room  and  gave  them  food  and 
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ottered  to  place  them,  temporarily,  in  a 
hospital,  and  to  place  the  child  in  an 
orphanage.  This  would  give  them  relief 
until  the  United  Charities  could  plan 
-.ome  permanent  help  for  them.  They 
refused  to  go  to  the  hospital,  and  refused 
to  be  separated  from  their  child.  They 
threatened  to  go  to  the  City  Hall  and  sit 
on  the  steps  and  die  or  to  start  walking 
^omewhere  and  to  continue  to  walk  until 
they  died.  Foolish,  of  course,  but  con- 
M<lcr  their  state  of  mind. 

This  is  one  of  hundreds  of  similar 
cases.  Consumptives  come  to  the  West 
and  Southwest ;  many  of  them  have  little 
or  nothing  to  live  on  after  their  arrival 
and  "starve  or  accept  meager  charity." 

Who  is  responsible  for  the  care  and 

support  of  the  J family?       Is  the 

county  in  Texas  where  J claim- 
ed he  was  born?  Is  the  county  in 
New  Jersey  where  the  woman  was  born  ? 
Is  the  county  in  Pennsylvania  where  the 
child  was  born?  Are  the  various  cities 
or  towns  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey 
or  Missouri,  where  they  lived  for  a  long 
>hort  period  responsible?  Are  the 
states  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  California  or  Texas 
responsible?  Is  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment responsible?  Who  will  fix  the  re- 
sponsibility? Who  will  collect  from  the 
responsible  government  or  unit  of  gov- 
ernment ? 

Will  THE  SURVEY  readers  tell  us  what 
to  do  with  this  case?  Will  they  tell  us 
what  to  do  with  the  hundreds  of  similar 
cases  in  every  city  and  town  in  the 
•hwest?  Will  any  national,  state  or 
local  charity  society  send  us  means  to 
care  for  these  cases?  Will  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  take  care  of  them?  No, 
they  have  refused  to  do  so.  Will  the 
Salvation  Army,  or  any  church  of  Christ 
help  them  ?  Will  any  fraternal  lodge  or 
labor  union  supply  the  funds  ?  Will  any 
multi-millionaire  do  it?  Judging  the 
future  by  the  past,  we  know  that  appeals 
to  any  of  these  agencies  bring  us  sym- 
pathy— but  no  cash. 

The  bill  now  pending  in  Congress  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
government  hospitals  for  the  indigent 
•iger  consumptive  in  the  Southwest 
is  the  only  feasible  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. There  are  now  available  for  this 
purpose,  military  and  other  reservations 
where,  at  small  expense  for  repair  and 
reconstruction,  many  hundreds  can  be 
cared  for.  ROBERT  J.  NEWTON. 

[Exec.  Sec.  Texas  Public  Health  Ass'n.] 
Austin.  Texas. 

JOTTINGS 

"SOME  INF'MATION  FOR  MOTHER" 

t  In  filiation  for  Mother  has  now 
been  published  in  pamphlet  form.  I  :K- 
article  by  John  Palmer  Gavit,  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  I1 
showing  how  one  man  answered  the 
questions  of  a  child  about  reproduction, 
first  appeared  in  THE  SURVEY  for 
March  7,  1914.  The  pamphlet  may  in- 
obtained  from  THE  SURVEY;  price  \~ 
cents  per  copy,  10  cents  each  for  lots  of 

more,  postage  prepaid. 

THE  WHITE  FOUNDATION 

With  $30.000  to  start  its  good  work 
the  White  Foundation,  by  the  will  of 
the  late  Thomas  H.  White,  millionaire 


of  Cleveland,  will  strive  for  "the  moral 
and  physical  benefit  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  of  Cleveland  regardless  of 
race,  color  or  creed." 

F.  H.  Goff,  president  of  the  Cleve- 
land Trust  Company,  trustee  of  the 
White  estate,  organized  the  foundation. 
Ultimately  the  entire  estate  will  be  de- 
voted to  public  welfare. 

RODENT  SURVEY  OF  NEW  ORLEANS 

The  Federal  Public  Health  Service 
report  of  July  31  announces  the  neces- 
sity of  a  rodent  survey  of  New  Orleans. 
Human  cases  of  the  plague  come  from 
a  circumscribed  area,  but  infection 
among  rats  seems  to  be  widely  dissem- 
inated. No  infected  rats  were  discov- 
ered in  the  Canal  Zone,  Hawaii,  or  Porto 
Rico. 

RECENT  PAMPHLETS 

Some  impressions  of  the  first  six 
months'  working  of  compulsory  insur- 
ance against  unemployment  in  England. 
By  W.  A.  Bailward,  London. 

Fiat,  Pax.  By  deorge  Allan  Kngland. 
American  Association  for  International 
Conciliation,  New  York.  (  Published  be- 
fore war  was  declared  or  expected). 


"Monseigneur,  a  Petition";  a  story  of 
the  reign  of  terror  in  the  U.  S.  Postal 
Service.  By  John  Albert  Whalen.  Pub- 
lished by  the  author,  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 


How  the  Children  of  a  Great  City  Get 
their  Books ;  being  an  account  of  the 
work  with  children  in  the-  St.  Louis 
Public  Library.  By  Effie  L.  Powell, 
supervisor. 

The  Social  Problem  as  seen  from  the 
viewpoint  of  trade  unionism,  capital  and 
.dism.  National  Civic  Federation, 
Xew  York. 

Preliminary  Report  on  Efficiency  in 
the  Administration  of  Justice.  By 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  Moorfield  Storey. 
l.'mis  D.  Brandeis.  Adolph  J.  Rodenbcck 
and  Roscoe  Pound.  National  Economic 
League,  Boston. 

Foremen  and  Accident  Prevention. 
Travelers  Insurance  Company,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


The  Employe  and  Accident  Preven- 
tion. Travelers  Insurance  Company. 
Hartford,  Conn. 


Administration  of  Labor  Laws.  Fac- 
tory Inspection  in  Certain  European 
Countries.  By  George  M.  Price,  M.D., 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washing- 
ton. 

A  Study  of  Rapid  Transit  in  Seven 
Cities.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Theodore  K.  Long.  Bulletin  No.  3. 
Municipal  Reference  Library,  Chicago. 

Supplementary  Report  on  the  Disposal 
of  New  York's  Sewage.  Metropolitan 
Sewerage  Commission,  New  York  city. 

Rural  School  Buildings.  By  R.  I.. 
Lee.  Prepnred  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  by  Clemson  Agri- 
cultural College.  Clemson  College,  S.  C. 


THE  COLORADO  TRUCE 

[Continued  from  page  608.] 

the  desire  for  an  immediate  peace. 

With  the  tentative  plan  of  settlement 
the  President  sent  the  following  letter 
to  the  president  of  the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company,  the  chairman  of  the 
Victor-American  Fuel  Company,  the 
president  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel 
Company,  and  the  officers  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers: 

"My  Dear  Sir:  I  feel  justified  in  ad- 
dressing you  with  regard  to  the  pres- 
ent strike  situation  in  Colorado,  because 
it  has  lasted  so  long,  has  gone  through 
so  many  stages,  and  is  fraught  with  so 
many  possibilities  that  it  has  become  of 
national  importance. 

"As  you  know,"  federal  troops  have 
l>een  in  the  state  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  order  now  for  a  long 
time.  I  have  been  hoping  every  day 
during  that  time  that  some  light  would 
come  out  of  the  perplexities  of  the 
situation,  some  indication  that  the  mine 
operators  and  the  miners  who  are  now 
on  strike  Were  willing  to  consider  pro- 
posals of  accommodation  and  settle- 
ment, but  no  such  indication  has  reached 
me,  and  I  am  now  obliged  to  determine 
whether  I  am  justified  in  using  the  army 
of  the  United  States  indefinitely  for  po- 
lice purposes. 

"Many  things  may  come  out  of  this 
situation  if  it  is  not  handled  with  public 
>pirit  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  safe- 
guard the  public,  as  well  as  all  others 
concerned ;  perhaps  the  most  serious  of 
them  all  the  feeling  which  is  being  gen- 
erated and  the  impression  of  the  public 
that  no  one  is  willing  to  act,  no  one 
willing  to  yield  anything,  no  one  willing 
even  to  consider  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion. 

"As  you  know,  two  representatives 
of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  have  been  actively  engaged  in 
investigating  the  whole  situation  and 
in  trying  to  reach  a  dispassionate  con- 
clusion as  to  what  it  is  possible  to  do 
in  justice  to  both  sides  not  only,  but 
also  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  The 
result  of  their  investigations  and  of 
their  very  thoughtful  consideration  in 
the  matter  has  been  the  drafting  of 
the  inclosed  'tentative  basis  for  the  ad- 
justment' of  the  strike.  I  recommend 
it  to  you  for  your  most  serious  consider- 
ation. I  hope  that  you  will  consider  it 
as  if  you  were  acting  for  the  whole 
country,  and  I  beg  that  you  will  regard 
it  as  urged  upon  your  acceptance  by  my- 
self with  very  deep  earnestness.  This 
is  a  time,  I  am  sure  you  will  feel,  when 
everything  should  be  done  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  men  to  do,  to  see  that  all  un- 
toward and  threatening  circumstances  of 
every  sort  are  taken  out  of  the  life  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Sin- 
cerely yours,"  WOODROW  WILSON. 

President  Wilson's  plan  for  a  three 
years'  truce  in  the  Colorado  coal  fields 
has  received  the  hearty  support  of  Rep- 
resentative Edward  Keating,  who  in- 
troduced in  the  House  the  resolution 
which  authorized  the  Congressional  in- 
vestigation of  industrial  conditions  in 
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FEW  PARTS  TO 
GET  OUT  OF  ORDER 

A  projection  instrument  which  can  be  used  regularly  and  constantly — which  can 
be  operated  by  anyone — which  will  give  a  life-time  of  satisfactory  service. 
That  you  are  sure  of  with  a 

Rauscli  [oml> 

Balopticon 

THE  PERFECT  STEREOPTICON 

The  Model  C  Balopticon  (illustrated)  gives  the  same  clear,  sharp  definition  to  the  edge  of  the  image 

which  characterizes  all  the  Balopticons.      It  projects  standard  size  lantern  slides  and  by  means  of  a 

simple  attachment  may  be  easily  adapted  for  opaque  projection  of  pictures,  objects,  etc. — fitted  with 

new  nitrogen-filled  Mazda  lamp,  which  is  absolutely  automatic  and  unusually  brilliant. 

Model  C  complete  in  carrying  case,  $35.     Other  Balopticons  from  $22.   up. 

Write  for  our  interesting  Aoo£  giving  prices  and  full  details  of  all  models. 

gausch  &  Ipmb  Optical  (o. 
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the  coal  fields  of  his  own  state  of  Colo- 
rado. In  speaking  to  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  THE  SURVEY  about  the 
President's  plan,  the  Colorado  represen- 
tative said: 

"It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  man 
who  saved  the  country  from  a  war  with 
Mexico  and  who  may  soon  be  called  up- 
on to  act  as  arbiter  for  war-plagued 
Europe,  will  not  succeed  in  his  effort  to 
restore  industrial  peace  in  Colorado. 
President  Wilson's  appeal  to  the  miners 
and  mine-owners  of  the  Centennial 
State  provides  a  broad  foundation  for 
an  honorable  compromise  and  if  accept- 
ed will  almost  certainly  result  in  an  en- 
'luring  understanding. 

"The  mine  owners  have  told  us  that 
the  principal  issue  involved  in  the  strike 
was  the  'recognition  of  the  union'  and 
they  have  insisted  that  they  would  never 
yield  on  that  point.  The  leaders  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  while 
contending  that  'recognition'  was  only 
one  of  the  many  demands,  have  not 
sought  to  minimize  the  importance  of 
that  phase  of  the  struggle.  President 
Wilson,  with  the  rare  genius  which  en- 
ables him  to  reach  the  heart  of  the  sub- 
ject he  is  considering,  has  submitted  a 
plan  which  waives  this  question  of  the 
recognition  of  the  union  and  at  the  same 
time  safeguards  the  material  interests  of 
the  toilers. 

"I  like  the  President's  suggestion  for 
a  permanent  tribunal  to  pass  on  the  dif- 
ferences between  miner  and  mine-owner. 
In  the  right  hands,  it  can  be  worked  out 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  of  the  parties 


in  interest.  Why  should  not  we  have  a 
court  of  industrial  relations  in  every 
state  in  the  Union? 

"It  must  be  apparent  to  right-thinking 
men  that  the  time  has  passed  when  work- 
men may  be  denied  the  right  to  organ- 
ize for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  ben- 
efits which  result  from  collective  bar- 
gaining. It  will  also  be  conceded  that 


the  bomb  and  the  gattling-gun  are  very 
unsatisfactory  weapons  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  industrial  controversies.  Sure- 
ly American  statesmen  may  be  depend- 
ed upon  to  devise  a  Twentieth-century 
substitute. 

"President  Wilson  has  indicated  the 
way,  and  he  should  receive  the  earnest 
support  of  both  capital  and  labor." 


Calendar  of  Conferences 


SEPTEMBER  AND  OCTOBER 
CONFERENCE 

CATHOLIC  CHARITIES,  National  Conference 
of.  Washington,  D.  C,  September  20-23. 
Sec'y,  Rev.  Dr.  William  J.  Kerby,  Cath- 
olic University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CATHOLIC  FRATERNAL  INSURANCE  SOCIETIES, 
Conference  of.  Held  in  conjunction  with 
American  Federation  of  Catholic  Soci- 
eties. 

CATHOLIC  SOCIAL  REFORM  MOVEMENT,  Con- 
ference of.  Held  in  conjunction  with 
American  Federation  of  Catholic  Soci- 
eties. 

CATHOLIC  SOCIETIES,  American  Federation 
of.  Baltimore,  Md.,  September  27-30. 
Secy,  Peter  E.  Dietz,  443  University  Bldg., 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Indiana  State 
Conference  of.  Madison,  Ind.,  October 
17-20.  Sec'y,  A.  W.  Butler,  93  State 
House,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS,  Maine  State 
Conference  of.  Eighth  Annual  Meeting. 
Bangor,  Me.,  October  20-21.  Sec'yt  James 
F.  Bagley,  Augusta,  Me. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Minnesota  State 
Conference  of.  Bemidji,  Minn.,  Septem- 
ber 26-29.  Sec'y,  Otto  W.  Davis,  Civic  & 
Commerce  Ass'n,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS,  Oklahoma  State 
Conference  of.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Oc- 
tober 12-14.  Gen.  Sec'y,  R.  C.  Meloy, 
State  House,  Oklahoma,  Okla. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Wisconsin  State 
Conference  of.  Racine,  Wis.,  September 
29-October  2.  Sec'y,  J.  L.  Gillin.  Madi- 
son, Wis. 

CRIMINAL  LAW  AND  CRIMINOLOGY,  American 
Institute  of.  Washington,  D.  C.,  October 
20-22.  Sec'y,  Henry  Winthrop  Ballan- 
tine,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wis. 

DISEASES  OF  OCCUPATION,  Third  Interna- 
tional Congress  on.  Vienna,  September 
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Dr.   Alice   Hamilton,   Hull 
House,  Chicago. 

HOUSING  ASSOCIATION,  National.  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  October  21-23.  Sec'y.  Law- 
rence Veiller,  105  East  22nd  Street,  New 
York. 

HI-MANE  ASSOCIATION,  American,  Atlantic 
N.  J.,  October  5-8.    Sec'y,  Nathaniel 
J.  Walker,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAFETY,  National  Council  for. 
Chicago,  October  13-15.  Sec'y.  W.  H. 
Cameron,  c/o  Continental  and  Commer- 
cial National  Bank,  Chicago. 

Mi  NICIPAL  IMPROVEMENT,  American  So- 
ciety of.  Boston,  Mass.,  October  6-9. 
Sec'y,  Charles  C.  Brown,  Wulsin  Build- 
ing, Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1'msojj  ASSOCIATION,  American.  St.  Paul, 
Minn,  October  3-8.  Sec'y.  Joseph  P. 
Hyers,  Trenton,  X.  J. 

I'I-BLIC  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES,  American 
Association  of.  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Sept. 
34-25.  Sec'y,  William  M.  Leiserson,  17- 
18  Fairchild  Block,  Madison,  Wis. 

-•  HOOL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  American. 
Philadelphia,  September  22-29.  Sec'y,  Dr. 
Thomas  A.  Storey,  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

\i.  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  American. 
Held  in  connection  with  the  Society  of 
Sanitary  and  Moral  Prophylaxis.  As- 
sembly Hall  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Building.  New  York,  October  9-10.  Sec'y. 
Dr.  Donald  R.  Hooker.  Baltimore,  Md 

LATER  MEETINGS 

INTERNATIONAL 

UUN'S  WELFARE,  International  Con- 
gress for.  Amsterdam,  Netherlands,  1914. 
President,  Dr.  Treub.  Huygenstratt  106, 
Amsterdam,  Holland. 

I'HRISTIAN  CiTi/fN-iup  CONFERENCE,  Third 
World's.  First  week  in  July,  1916.  Sec'y, 
Rer.  T.  D.  Edgar.  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

i-xic*  CONCUSS.  International.  New 
Yurk  City.  About  September  20,  1915. 

I'KISOX  CONCUSS,  Quinquennial.  London, 
F.ngland.  July  2«.  1915.  Sec'y.  F.  Simon 
Van  der  Aa.  Groningen.  Holland. 

NATIONAL 

umis  AND  CofurEcnox.  National  Con- 
ference of.  Forty-second  annual  meeting. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Spring,  1915.  Gen.  Sec'y, 
William  T.  Cross,  315  Plymouth  Court. 
Chicago. 

-UMERS'  LEAGUE,  National.  Fifteenth 
\nnual  Meeting.  Washington,  D.  C., 
December  10-11.  Gen.  Sec'y,  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Kelley.  106  E.  19th  Street,  New  York. 

INDUSTKIAI.    EDUCATION,    National    Society 

for  the   Promotion  of.     Richmond.  Va.. 

week  beginning  December  7,  1914.    Sec'y, 

A.  Prosser,  140  West  42nd  Street,  New 

York. 

INFANT  MORTALITY,  American  Association 
for  Study  and  Prevention  of.  Fifth  An- 
nual Meeting.  Boston.  Ma<*  ,  November 
12-14.  Exec.  Sec'y.  Miss  Gertrude  B. 
Knipp,  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

JEWISH  WOMEN,  Council  of.  Seventh  Tri- 
•nnial.  New  Orleans,  La..  December, 
1914.  Exec.  Sec'y,  Miss  Sadie  American, 
448  Central  Park  West,  New  York. 

ICIPAI.  LEAGUE,   National.     Baltimore. 
Md,    November    17-21.     Sec'y,    Clinton 
Rogers  Woodruff,  North  American  BHg., 
ladelphia.   Pa. 

F''  axic     HEALTH    ASSOCIATION,    American. 
Jacksonville.   Fla.,   November  30  to   De- 
cember 5.     Sec'y,  Prof.  S.  M.  Gum 
Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

STUDBNT  PBOHIIITION  CONVENTION,  National. 
Topeka,  Kansas.  December  S9,  1914,  to 
January  1.  1915  Exec.  Sec'y.  Harry  S. 
Warner,  156  W.  Wa»hin«ton  St.,  Chicago. 

WORKERS  ro*  THE  BUND.  American  Asso- 
of.     San     Franci«co,    Cal..    1915. 
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Housekeeping 
Linens 

at  McCutcheon's 


K,,.  Tnd,  Mark 


The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  our  stock  of  House- 
keeping Linens  is  the  wide  variety  of  sizes,  designs  and 
styles.  We  are  at  all  times  ready  to  supply  not  only  the 
ordinary  but  the  unusual. 

\Ve  have  Round,  Square  and  Oblong  Cloths  in  very  large 
sizes  for  extraordinary  occasions ;  we  have  them  from 
every  country  where  Table  Linens  are  made,  in  every  kind 
of  design,  and  in  any  quality  that  may  be  required. 

This  is  equally  true  of  our  stock  of  Bed  Linens,  Bed 
Coverings  and  Tovels — in  fact,  no  such  variety  of  reliable 
Housekeeping  Linens  can  be  found  anywhere  else  in  this 
countr> — mnd  life  values  are  invariably  the  very  best. 

:tl  I  >>Jrrj  Keftnt  Our  Promft  Attfntion. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co.,  Fifth  Ave.,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 
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WOMAN"  worker,  executive,  wide  ex- 
perience as  investigator  and  director  of 
work  with  families  seeks  new  field.  Ad- 
dress 2016,  SURVEY. 


•  Ill 

A   PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING 

SCHOOL,  OF  GRADUATE  RANK,  FOR 

SOCIAL  AND  CIVIC  WORK 

fill 

ANNOUNCEMENT    FOR    1914-15 
WILL  BE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION 


THE  NEW  YORK  CHRISTIAN  HOME 
fi>r  Intemperate  Men — "Chester  Crest" 
Mount  Vernon.  has  accommodations  for 
rich  and  poor  men.  More  than  ten  thou- 
sand hare  been  welcomed.  Tel.  848.  George 
S.  Avery,  Mgr. 


M«LP  WAMTKO 

WAN  I  ID     Mc.lK.,:  ,v,,rker    for 

large  hospital  in  middle  western  city. 
Woman  of  experience  and  executive  abiliu 
required.  Address  2013,  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  Service  Nurse  with  experience 
in  Mental  Hygiene  and  Psychopathic  Work 
Address  Free  Synagogue,  36  West  68th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

•ITUATIOIH  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN  experienced  in  Boy  Work 
wants  to  find  place  where  he  can  invest  his 
life  in  a  work  for  the  boys  of  an  orphans' 
home  when  character-building  is  the  su- 
preme thing  Address  1899,  SURVEY. 

\\.\NTED — Position  as  Superintendent 
of  Boys'  Industrial  or  Reform  School  or  of 
a  Children'-  Home,  by  young  unmarried 
man  with  twelve  years'  institutional  execu- 
tive experience.  Best  of  references.  Avail- 
able on  or  after  Oct.  1.  Address  2014.  SUR- 
VEY.  

YOUNG  woman,  twelve  years'  experi- 
ence in  social  work,  wants  position  in  child 
placing.  inve~Tjgation,  parole  or  probation 
work.  Addrrs*  2015.  Sinwrv. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

formerly  The  Philadelphia  Training 
School  for  Social  Work,  offer*  technical 
•nd  professional  training  lor  men  and 
women  who  wish  to  equip  themselves 
for  high  grade  service. 
The  Courses,  as  reorganized,  include: — 
Orijin  and  Development  si  Social  Inilitu- 

tiosx— 32  hours. 
Pnndplei  sad  Technique  of  C..e  Work  - 

32  hours. 

Me.ik»l  Sscisl  S«rrke-32  hours, 
itjr  Welfare  -  %  hours. 

al  B.m     for  Social  Work      K, 
hours. 
Or|. million    aid    Minaftmenl     of     Social 

A|cacict  — 32  hours. 
Slandirdi     of    Treatment     for    Dcfectim, 
Dependents  aad  Delinquent!  -32  hours. 
Field  Work— H  hours  a  week— in  ap- 
proved social  agencies. 


WILLIAM   O.    EASTON.  Director. 

419  S.  Fiftooath  Si  reel. 
Cbsrili«>  Buildia*      -      I'hil.delphi..  P.. 

Ope.il.  dale,  October  2,  1914 


THE  STORY  o?  AN  INVISIBLE 
INSTITUTION 

FORTY  YEARS  WOf«  FOR  MOTHERS  AND 

INFANTS:  AND  WHAT  WF.  LEARNED 

IN  THAT  TIME 


HOW  NOT  TO  DO  IT 
NOT  CLASSIFICATION.  DISCRIMINATION 
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MISS  I..  FREEMAN  CLARKK. 
91  Ml.  Voraon  Nireei.  Boatoa.  M.... 
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Scc'y,  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell.  911  Frank- 
lin Avenue,  Columbus.  O. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL 

<  IIAKITIIS      AND      CORRECTION,      Iowa      StatC 

rence  of.    Fort  Dodge,  la.,  Noyem- 
v.  P.  S.  Peirce,  State  Uni- 
n\.  Iowa  City,  la. 

<  H  \Kints   AND  CORRECTION.   Kansas   Mate 
Conference  of.    Lawrence,  Kan,  Novem- 
ber 19-81.     Sec'y.   E.   W.  Burgess.   Law- 
rence. Kansas. 

.  it  VKITUS  \MI  CORRECTION.  Maryland  State 
•  rcnce  of.     East.m.  Md.,  November, 
Sec'y,    Wm.    11.    Davenport,    514 
rrctt   Bldg.,  Baltiiifrc.   Md. 
CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Missouri  State 
erence  of.    Springfield,  Mo.,  Novem- 
:-3.     Sec'y,  Oscar  Leonard,  901  Can- 
el,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

t  H  \RITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  New  \ork  State 
i  ..nfvrence  of.    Utica,  N.  Y.,  November 
Sec'y,    R.    \V.    Wallace,   Box   17, 
The  Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

<  HARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Ohio  State  Con- 

ference of.  24th  Annual  Conference. 
Columbus,  O.,  November  11-13.  Sec'y. 
H.  H.  Shirer,  1010  Hartman  Building, 

•imbus,  O. 

MUTIES    AND    CORRECTION,    Pennsylvania 
Conference    of.     Harrisburg,   Pa., 
mber  17-19.    Sec'y,  James  Struthers 
l>erling,  Redington,  Pa. 
CHARITIES   AND   CORRECTION,    Texas   State 
Conference  of.    San  Antonio,  Texas,  No- 
vember 15-17.    Sec'y,  R.  J.  Newton,  State 
Capitol,  Austin,  Texas. 

\RITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Virginia  State 
Conference  of.    Bristol,  Va.,  Fall  of  1914. 
Sec'y,  Joseph  T.  Mastin,  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections,  Richmond,  Va. 
CHARITIES,  Massachusetts  State  Conference 
of.     Boston,     Mass..     November     10-12. 
Sec'y,    Parker    B.    Field,     279     Tremont 
Street,   Boston,   Mass. 
PROBATION  OFFICERS,  New  York  State  Con- 
ference of.    Seventh  annual  meeting.    Ho- 
td  Utica.  Utica,  N.  Y..  November  15-17. 
Further  information  may  be  secured  by 
.'nlddressing    Charles    L.    Chute,     Sec'y, 
State     Probation     Commission,     Albany, 
V 

EXHIBITIONS 

INTERNATIONAL 

GERMAN  ARTISANS'  EXPOSITION.  Cologne, 
May-October,  1914. 

HYGIENE,  Exposition  of.  Stuttgart,  Ger- 
many. Middle  of  May  to  end  of  Octo- 
ber. 1914. 

PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  February  20-December  4,  1915. 
Social  Economy  Department— Alvin  E. 
Pope,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PANAMA-CALIFORNIA  EXPOSITION,  San  Die- 
go, Cal..  January  1-Decembcr  31,  1915. 
Director  of  Exhibits,  E.  I..  Hcwett,  San 
Diego,  Cal. 

SAFETY  AND  SANITATION.  Second  Inter- 
national Exposition  of.  Grand  Central 
Palace,  Deccmtx-r  r.'-l'.i.  I'ndcr  direction 
of  the  American  Musctiiii  <>f  Safety,  29 
West  39th  St..  New  York. 

URBAN   EXPOSITION.   International.     Lyons, 
France.    May  1 -November  1,  1914.    Gen- 
eral Director,  Dr.  Jules  Cotirmont,  Hotel 
He  Ville,  Lyons,  France. 
NATIONAL 

Soi'TiiERN  HEALTH  EXHIBITION,  with  Amer- 
ican Public  Health  Association  conven- 
tion, Jacksonville.  Fla,  November  27  to 
December  7. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL 

COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITION, 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York.  Sep- 
tember 5-26.  Information  may  be  secured 
by  addressing  F.  J.  Oppen'hcimer,  500 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

SOCIAL  SURVEY  EXHIBIT,  tawrrnce.  Kansas. 
In  conjunction  with  mcetiriK  of  Kansas 
League  of  Municipalities  October  6-8. 
F.  W.  Blackmar.  -lireetor 


INFORMATION  DESK 

The  following  na'.ional  bodies  will  gladly  and  freely  supply  information  and  advise  reading  on  the  subjects 
named  by  each  and  on  related  subjects.  Members  are  kept  closely  in  touch  with  the  work  which  each  organi- 
zation is  doing,  but  membership  is  not  required  of  those  seeking  information.  Correspondence  is  invited.  Always 
enclose  postage  for  reply. 


Children 


HII  I)  I  ABOR— National  Child  Labor  Com- 
niltii-i-,  mr>  1*' M  --'1  St..  -Npw  Y(>rk.  Owen 
II  I/winy,  Si-c'y.  -5  State  Branches. 
Where  does  vmir  stiiti-  stand?  How  can  you 
help?  List  of  pamphlets  and  reports  free. 
M,  mbersbtp  fee  nominal. 


CHILD  HELPING — Department     of     Cblld- 
llelplng,  Russell  Sage  foundation,   130  Ea*t 
'^M  St.,  New  York.    Correspondence,  print- 
ed  matter  and  counsel    relative    to   Institutions 
fur    children,    child    placing:,    infant    mortality 
care  of  crippled  children,  Juvenile  Courts,  etc. 

CHILD    WELFARE    EXHIBITS—  National 
Chilil    Welfare    Exhibition    Committee,    200 
i-Mftli  ave.,  NYw  York,  Charles  F.  Powlison. 
lii-n.    hec'y,    Anna    Louise    Strong,    Director    or 
Inhibits.     Bulletins   covering   Results,    Organi- 
zation, Cost,   Construction,  etc.,  of  Child   Wai- 
fare  Exhibits.     Will  assist  cities  in  organisation 
and  direction.     Exhibit  material  to  loan. 


CONSERVATION    OF    INFANT     LIFE — 
American  Assur.  fur  Study  and  Prevention 
of    Infant    Mortality,      llill    Cathedral    St., 
P.altirnoiv.      (iertrude    B.    Knlpp,    Exec.    Sec'y. 
Lit iM-at lire    on    rrijiiest.      Traveling    Exhibit. 

I'rges  prenatal  instruction;  adequate  obstet- 
rical care  ;  birth  registration  ;  maternal  nursing  ; 
Infant  welfare  consultations. 


Health 


SCHOOL  HYGIENE  — American  School  Hy- 
giene   Association.      1'res..    Dr.    Henry    M. 
Urackeu.  Chairman  State  Board  of  Health, 
Sf.  Paul,  Minn.     Sec'y.,  Thomas  A.  Storey,  M.D., 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York. 
Yearly   congresses  and   proceedings. 


MENTAL  HYGIENE— National    Committee 
for    Mental    Hygiene,    50    Union    Square, 
New  York  City,  Clifford  W.  Beers.  Sec'y. 
Write    for   pamphlets   on    mental    hygiene,    pre- 
vention of  insanity,  care  of  insane,  social  ser- 
vice in  mental  hygiene.  State  Societies  for  Men- 
ial  Hygiene. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH-American  Public  Health 
Association,  1'res.,  Win.  C.  Woodward, 
Washington  :  Sec'y,  S.  ,M.  liunn.  Boston. 
Kuunded  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  cause 
nt  public  health  and  prevention  of  disease.  Five 
sections:  laboratory,  Vital  Statistics,  Muni- 
cipal Health  Otlicers,  Sanitary  Engineering  and 
Sociological.  Official  organ  American  Journal 
•if  Public  Hi'alth,  s."..nn  ;i  year  published  month- 
ly. 3  months'  subscription,  ,"»0  cents.  Address 
70"p  Boylstou  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

SEX    HYGIENE— Society    of    Sanitary    and 
Moral     Prophylaxis,     105     West    40th    St., 
New    York    City.      I'Mward    L.    Keyes,    Jr., 
President.      Six      educational      pamphlets.      IOC 
each.     Quarterly   Journal,   devoted   to  sex   edu- 
cation,   $1.00    per    year.      Hues — Active,    $2.00; 
I'lintribuiiiig,    ?.',.nti ;   Sustaining,   $10.OO.     Mem- 
!«Tsl!i|i    IncludeH    current   and   subsequent    liter- 
ature.    Maintains   lecture  bureau. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUB- 
LIC   HEALTH  NURSLNG — Object:    to 
stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health 
nursing:  to  develop  standards  of  technique;  to 
maintain  a  central  bureau  of  Information.    Pub- 
lications •  Pub.  Health  Nursing  Quarterly,  $1.00 
i"-r   \e:ir,  and  bulletins.     Address  Ella.  Phillips 
'randall.   It.    N.   Kxec.   Sec.,   54    East  : 34th   St., 
New  York  City. 


LIFE  EXTENSION  INSTITUTE.  Inc..E.  E. 
Rlttenhouse,   Pres.      Olves   life   extension 
service    to    Subscribers.      Service     No.      1 
JIS.IMI    a    year:     Service    No.    2     $5.00    a     year. 
Consists    of    periodic    health    examinations,    In- 
spection  service,   and   health   bulletins   on    dis- 
ease  prevention.      Head   office    25    West    45th 
St.,  New  Yort  City,   'phone— Bryant  inn?— l'.M)8. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH -Committee    of    One 
Hundred  on    National   Health.     E.   F.   Hob- 
bins,  Exec.  Sec.,  Room  51,  105  East  L'UM  St.. 
New    York.      To    unite    all    government    health 
agencies  into  a  National  Department  of  Health 
to  inform  the  people  how  to  prevent  disease. 


TUBERCULOSIS—  National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
1(1.)   East  I'^iul  St.     New   York.    Charles  .1. 
Hatfleld,    M.D..    Exec.    Si  r'y.      Reports,    pamph- 
lets, etc.,  sent  upon   request.     Annual  transac- 
tions and  other   publications  free   to  members. 

SOCIAL  HYGIENE—  The  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association  (Inc.),  105  W.  40th 
SI.,  New  York.  Iliv.  Offices:  Chic-aito.  Mc- 
Cormick  Bldg.  ;  San  Francisco,  Phelan  Bldg, 
Full  information  on  request.  Individual  and 
society  membership.  The  Association  is  or- 
ganized to  promote  sound  sex  education,  the  re- 
duction of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  commercialized  vice.  President,  Charles 
W.  Kliot.  Executives,  James  B.  Reynolds,  Coun- 
sel :  William  F.  Snow,  M.D.,  Gen'l  Sec'y. 

CANCER—  American  Society  for  the  Control 
of    Cancer,    289    Fourth    Avi'.,    New    York 
City.     Curtis    E.    Lakcman,    Exec.    Secy. 
To   disseminate    knowledge   concerning    symp- 
toms,    diagnosis,     treatment      and     prevention. 
Publications  free  on   request.     Annual   member- 
ship dues-  $5. 

Employment  Exchange 

SOCIAL   WORKERS1    EMPLOYMENT   EX- 
CHANGE —  The    Department    for    Social 
Workers  of  the   Intercollegiate   Bureau   of 
Occupations    registers     properly     qua  1  1  lied    men 
and  women  for  positions  in  social,  religious  and 
civic  work.     The  needs  of  organizations  seeking 
workers   are   given   careful   and   prompt   atten- 
tion.     Emma  P.  Hirth.  Manager,   ISO  East  22d 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Libraries 


AMERICAN    LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION— 
Furnishes    Information    about    organizing 
libraries,       planning       library       buildings, 
training    librarians,     cataloging     libraries,     etc. 
A..  L.  A.  Booklist,  a  monfhly  annotated  maga- 
zine on   book  selection,   is  a   valuable  guide  to 
the   best   new   books.     List   of   publications    on 
request.     George  B.  Utley,  Executive  Secretary, 
TS    !•:.    Washington   St..   Chicago. 


Aid  for  Travelers 


AID  FOR  TRAVELERS-The  Travelers'  Aid 
Society  provides  advice,  guidance  and  pro- 
tection to  travelers,  especially  women  and 
girls,  who  need  assistance.     It  is  non-sectarian 
and   its   services   are   free   irrespective   of   race, 
creed,  class  or  sex. 

For    literature   address   Orin   C.    Baker,   Gen. 
Secy.,  238  East  48th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Remedial  Loans 


REMEDIAL  LOANS—  National      Federation 
of    Remedial       Loan       Associations.    130    E. 
22nd  St..  N.  Y.     Arthur  H.  Ham. 
Reports,   pamphlets,   and   forms  for  societies 
free.     Information     regarding    organization    of 
remedial    loan   societies  gladly  given. 


Recreation 


SOURCES    OF   INFORMATION    ON   REC- 
REATION—A classitied  list  of  ilirnlnoanl 
publications  on  recreation  giving  publisher, 
price,  and  printed  description.        Cities  issuing 
reports  on   recreation  administration  are  also  i  - 
eluded.     Price    10    cents.    Department    of   Rec- 
reation, Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22nc 
Street,  New  York  City. 


RECREATION — Playground  and  Recreation 
Association   of   America,    1    Maditjn    Ave., 
New    York    City.      Howard    S.    Braucher, 
Sec'y. 

Play,  playgrounds,  public  recreation.  Monthly 
magazine,  The  Pint/ground,  $2  a  year. 
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The  GIST  of  IT— 

"yHE  Colorado  miners  have  accepted  Pres- 
ident Wilson's  peace  plan  without  res- 
ervation. The  employers  have  asked  and 
been  granted  a  hearing  this  week  at  the 
White  House.  Page  625. 

\\fHO  cares  a  fig  about  the  social  move- 
ment in  war  times?  War  is  bitter  fruit 
for  those  who  have  been  patient  in  waiting 
for  advance  and  must  now  bide  their  time 
through  the  reconstruction  period.  It 
should  make  a  peace  fanatic  of  the  social 
worker,  argues  Dr.  Holmes.  Page  62'J. 

(2  HURCH  societies  have  passed  resolu- 
tions and  prayed  for  peace  while,  in 
the  name  of  God,  the  nations  of  Europe 
have  rushed  to  war,  blessed  by  their  priests. 
Individual  religious  convictions  have  been 
shown  to  be  inconsequential,  writes  Profes- 
sor Taylor.  Religious  forces  must  learn  to 
mobilize,  to  think  in  collectivist  terms.  Page 
630. 

\\7IVES  of  German  soldiers  have  been 
given  their  husbands'  jobs  and  wages 
as  street  car  conductors.  Special  pension 
funds  have  been  started,  food  prices  regu- 
lated, business  credits  entrenched.  Ger- 
many is  systematically  looking  after  its 
own  in  war  times.  Page  625. 

EMPLOYES   of   the  Kansas    City    Board 
of  Public  Welfare  asked  that  their  sal- 
aries be  cut  25  per  cent  to  help  the  board 
over  a  tight  financial  year.     Page  626. 

QHILD  labor  statistics  from  the  Census 
of  1910,  just  issued — special  extra, 
four  years  late — show  substantial  gains. 
The  total  number  of  workers  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  remains  at  almost  two  mil- 
lion, and  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  But  in  non-agricul- 
tural pursuits,  where  the  child  labor  move- 
ment has  centered,  there  is  an  actual  falling 
off  of  129,000— three  army  corps.  Page  028. 

'] 'HE  Boy  Scouts  are  "doing  a  good  turn 
daily"  on  10,000  bill  boards  in  the  face 
of   gods  and  men  and   anti-bill   board    re- 
formers.   Page  62  T. 

POLYNESIAN  and  Japanese  women  and 
8,000  troops  in  garrison  complicate  the 
vice  problem  in  Honolulu,  recently  surveyed 
under  the  auspices  of  a  girls'  school.  Page 
026. 

J^ABOR  and  capital  were  completely  at 
loggerheads  over  collective  bargaining 
at  the  second  week's  hearings  in  San  Fran- 
cisco of  the  Industrial  Relations  Commis- 
sion. Page  632. 

(CHICAGO   and   Cook  county   have   gone 
ahead   by   leaps   and   bounds   in    their 
care  for  the  tuberculous.     Page  634. 

YORK  state  has  put  a  competent 
commisson  at  work  on  a  thorough 
study  of  the  relation  of  -bovine  to  human 
tuberculosis.  Page  635. 
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/COLORADO   MINERS  ACCEPT 
I       ,     PRESIDENT'S  TRUCE  PLAN 

PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  proposal  of 
a  three-year  truce  in  the  Colorado  coal 
fields  was  unreservedly  accepted  by  offi- 
cials of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  on  September  IS.  The  accept- 
ance was  ratified  the  next  day  by  the 
Colorado  miners,  but  not  without  spirit- 
ed internal  opposition. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Colorado  miners 
an  insurgent  element,  led  by  J.  E. 
Macdonald,  a  delegate,  wanted  to  have 
the  plan  submitted  to  the  membership 
for  a  referendum  vote,  but  the  motion 
was  tabled.  James  Lord,  president  of 
the  mining  department  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  urged  immediate 
and  decisive  action,  declaring  that  this 
was  "the  greatest  opportunity  that  had 
ever  crossed  the  path  of  the  working 
class."  The  peace  terms  were  accepted 
by  a  vote  of  83  to  8. 

In  their  letter  notifying  the  President 
of  their  acceptance  of  his  proposal,  offi- 
cials of  the  United  Mine  Workers  said : 

"\\ V  are  profoundly  impressed  with 
what  you  say  and  fully  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  in  submitting  this  basis  of  set- 
tlement you  are  actuated  only  by  feeling- 
of  public  concern.  .  .  . 

"It  is  our  judgment  that  employers  and 
employes  through  their  chosen  repre- 
sentatives ought  to  meet  and  settle  their 
differences  by  mutual  agreement.  A  di- 
rect working  agreement  entered  into  in 
a  friendly  spirit  makes  for  abiding,  per- 
manent industrial  peace.  .  .  .  How- 
ever, we  are  mindful  of  the  suffering 
and  waste  which  this  strike  has  thus 
far  imposed  and  the  additional  sacrifice 
which  will  be  made  if  it  continues." 

Rejection  of  the  President's  proposal 
by  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company 
was  contained  in  a  letter  to  the  President 
made  public  September  22.  While  de- 
claring itself  in  hearty  accord  with  some 
of  the  truce  provisions,  the  company  vig- 
orously objected  to  others,  and  stated 
that  it  was  preparing  a  comprehen 
plan  for  peace.  The  reply  of  the  other 
coal  companies  was  made  separately,  anil 
had  not  been  made  public  when  THK 
-•VEY  went  to  press.  Representatives 
of  all  the  companies  arranged  to  meri 
with  the  President  »n  September  23. 

'•tion    was    made    by    the 

I'.-luno-   \ 


Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  t<>  the 
re-employment  of  "all  striking  miners 
who  have  not  been  found  guilty  of  vio- 
lation of  the  law."  on  the  ground  that 
this  might  require  taking  back  more 
men  than  are  needed  and  that  many 
strikers  are  still  under  indictment. 

Commenting  on  the  responsibility  now 
resting  upon  the  operators,  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  says: 

"They  must  realize  that  the  agree- 
ment proposed  is  so  sincere  an  attempt 
at  impartiality  and  justice  that  any  re- 
calcitrancy on  their  part  will  earn  them 
national  censure,"  and  quotes  the 
Pueblo  Chieftain  as  declaring  that  the 
President's  letter  is  "the  first  step  of  a 
determined  move  to  bring  about  peace 
in  Colorado,  even  though  it  has  to  be 
forced  on  the  miner  and  the  operator 
alike." 

The  New  York  Sun  refers  rather 
slightingly,  however,  to  the  peace  plan 
as  a  "gentleman's  agreement,"  to  be  en- 
forced by  "the  personal  skill  and  power 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
operating  through  an  extra-legal  device" 
which,  while  gratifying  to  philanthropic 
sentiment,  is  "opposed  to  every  instinct 
of  self-government." 
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ERMANY'S    PROMPT    MEAS- 
URES FOR  WAR  RELIEF 


THE    WIDOW 

I  Torn  a  photograph  of  the  painting  of  the 
German  artiM.  Hermann  Groebcr. 


\HVICES  FROM  Germany  were  not 
available  to  include  in  Professor  Tay- 
lor's article  on  Social  Measures  Prompt- 
ed by  the  War,  published  in  THE  SUR- 
VEY of  September  12.  Supplementing 
the  information  personally  gleaned  by 
him  abroad,  this  note  contains  the  first 
data  received  in  this  country  since  the 
war  censorship  was  established,  and 
gives  specific  intelligence  regarding  in- 
ternal conditions  in  Germany. 

The  information  was  furnished  to  the 
(  hicago  Daily  News  by  its  staff  corre- 
spondent in  Berlin,  Raymond  E.  Swing, 
whose  diary  notes  covering  the  first 
week  of  the  war  are  a  most  sympathetic 
interpretation  of  the  attitude  of  the 
German  government  and  the  spirit  of  the 
German  people. 

Under  date  of  August  13  Mr.  Swing 
writes : 

Berlin,  except  for  the  restlessness  of 
its  street  crowds,  has  been  the  Berlin  of 
its  quietest  day.  There  has  been  no  con- 
fusion, no  wild  disorder  since  the  few 
unruly  days,  no  harrowing  scenes  of  mis- 
ery and  grief.  This  means  that  every 
detail  was  worked  out  in  advance, 
every  man  in  Germany  knew  where  his 
place  was,  and  what  he  should  do  there. 
For  years  great  minds  have  been  think- 
ing these  things  out.  The  plan  worked. 

The  military  mobilization  is  not  so 
i-tonishing  as  the  financial  and  econ- 
omic mobilization.  Germany  is  the  only 
country  in  Europe  which  has  not  closed 
its  bank,  declared  a  moratorium  and 
seen  its  economic  life  crumbled  up  like 
the  ashes  of  a  burned  rag.  The  war 
had  hardly  started  before  the  Reichstag 
voted,  not  only  the  war  credit,  but  near- 
ly twenty  laws  which  will  make  econ- 
omic existence  and  speedy  and  efficient 
relief  in  these  next  months  possible.  The 
shrewdest  of  them  empowers  the  upper 
house  to  wipe  out  the  stock  exchange 
indebtedness  of  July,  which  sets  the  ex- 
change back  where  it  was  before  the 
terrible  panic  occurred. 

The  various  city  councils  of  greater 
Merlin  acted  in  extraordinary  session. 
Berlin  voted  a  war  credit  of  6.000,000 
marks  to  be  used  to  provide  the  city  with 
food.  Twenty-three  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  care  for  the  soldiers' 
families  who  might  be  in  need.  The 
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pension  bill  supplemented  the  govern- 
ment pension  by  duplicating  the  relief 
of  nine  marks  in  summer.  Schoeneberg 
voted  1,000,000  marks  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Charlottensburg  and  Wilmersdorf 
took  the  same  step.  The  latter  munici- 
pality voted  200,000  marks  to  pay  the 
rent  of  soldiers'  families  in  need  and 
300,000  marks  for  the  relief  of  business 
embarrassed  by  the  war. 

The  food  question  was  faced  squarely 
in  Berlin,  where  10,000  tons  of  flour 
were  purchased  to  supplement  the  12,000 
tons  in  store  when  the  war  broke  out. 
After  the  seventh  day  of  mobilization 
the  government  put  railway  trains  at  the 
disposal  of  the  various  municipalities  to 
bring  food  supplies  to  the  cities.  The 
military  authorities  at  once  fixed  food 
prices  to  avoid  extortion.  Shops  refus- 
ing to  recognize  these  prices  could  be 
closed.  In  all  business  paper  money  had 
to  be  accepted  at  its  face  value. 

Response  to  the  appeals  for  relief 
work  and  the  Red  Cross  was  immediate. 
The  Kaiser  founded  a  fund  for  the  re- 
lief of  families  killed  in  the  war  by  sub- 
scribing 100,000  marks  himself.  All  the 
great  names  of  Germany's  industrial 
corporations  appeared  in  the  subscrip- 
tion list.  Many  corporations  continued 
the  salaries  of  employes  who  have  gone 
to  war.  The  Berlin  street  car  company 
employed  women  conductors,  selecting  the 
wives  of  soldiers  who  have  been  in  their 
employ  and  paying  them  their  husbands' 
salaries.  Everywhere  women  can  be 
used  they  are  called  in  to  replace  their 
husbands.  Even  the  fire  department 
is  engaging  women. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  the 

very  life  of  Gpnnanv  has  changed  to  the 

m  these  times.     The  spirit  is  un- 

.-ininiotis    and    deeply   moving.     German 

people  are  a<  great  in  war  a?  in  peace. 


MUNICIPAL    EMPLOYES     ASK 
FOR  LOWER   SALARIES 

THREE  THOUSAND  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  dollars  were  do- 
nated to  the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Public 
Welfare  this  year  by  employes  of  the 
board  itself.  In  other  words,  when  it 
was  learned  that  the  municipal  appro- 
priation of  $134,460.77  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  finance  the  undertakings  of  the 
board,  the  employes  brought  forward  a 
petition  for  a  general  reduction  of 
25  per  cent  in  all  salaries  during  the 
last  two  and  a  half  months  of  the  year. 

The  pioneer  effort  in  America  to  con- 
solidate various  city  departments  under 
one  head,  the  board  is  a  prison  associa- 
tion, a  people's  institute,  a  labor  ex- 
change, a  factory  inspection  bureau  and 
many  other  bureaus  rolled  into  one.  Its 
work,  which  was  described  at  length  in 
THE  SURVEY  for  January  24,  1914,  has 
grown  steadily  in  volume,  and  constant- 
ly spreads  into  new  channels. 

The  recent  report  of  the  board  for 
1914,  for  example,  shows  an  increase  of 
1,304  cases  handled  by  the  Legal  Aid 
Bureau  over  those  handled  last  year ;  an 
increase  of  532  jobs  secured  by  the  Em- 
ployment Bureau;  an  increase  of  207 
cases  treated  by  the  Social  Service  De- 
partment ;  an  increase  of  402  dances  in- 
spected by  the  Recreation  Department; 
122  more  lectures  .held  for  social  work- 
ers; 131  more  social  center  meetings 
promoted,  and  an  increased  aggregate 
attendance  at  these  meetings  of  10,315 
people.  In  the  Parole  Department  an 
increase  of  $5,225.13  was  collected  from 
delinquent  husbands  in  non-support 
cases. 


A  particularly  big  item  in  this  year's 
report  is  the  amount  of  relief  tendered 
to  homeless  people  owing  to  the  unem- 
ployment situation.  At  the  municipal 
quarry  there  was  an  increase  of  7,792 
"days'  work"  furnished  ;  5,307  more 
night's  lodgings  were  given  to  outcasts. 
and  6,413  more  free  meals  supplied. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  re- 
port is  the  fact  that  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  53  men  in  the  daily  average 
number  of  men  at  the  municipal  farms. 
L.  A.  Halbert,  the  general  superintend- 
ent of  the  board,  explains  this  by  "the 
great  influx  of  Industrial  Workers  of 
the  World  into  the  city  to  enforce  a  de- 
mand that  they  be  allowed  to  speak  on 
the  streets  without  any  limitation  in  re- 
gard to  overcrowding  -of  the  streets  or 
the  character  of  their  utterances.  This 
resulted  in  many  arrests  and  the  com- 
mitment of  83  adherents  of  this  organi- 
zation to  the  municipal  farm  to  serve 
sentences  of  various  lengths." 

Censorship  of  picture  films  and  super- 
vision of  skating  rinks  were  added  this 
year  as  new  activities  under  the  board. 
The  only  lines  of  work  showing  de- 
creased results  were  housing  and  fac- 
tory inspection  which  were  sacrificed  to 
provide  for  the  absolutely  unavoidable 
rise  in  other  costs,  especially  that  of 
maintaining  prisoners.  In  order  to  take 
care  of  this  increased  work  the  city  ad- 
ministration found  it  necessary  to  ap- 
propriate $4,460.77  in  addition  to  the 
regular  budget  of  $130,000.  This,  to- 
gether with  the  $3,737  donated  by  the 
employes,  the  value  of  $1,589  given  in 
services  by  the  street  department,  and 
improved  efficiency  and  economy  have 
enabled  the  board  to  carry  out  its  plan 
of  work. 

r>CHOLARSHIP  FUNDS  AND  COM- 
PULSORY  EDUCATION 


SCHOLARSHIP  FUNDS,  which  pro- 
vide weekly  allowances  to  the  families 
of  school  children  whose  incomes  have 
been  cut  off  by  death,  illness  or  other 
mishap  affecting  the  breadwinner,  are 
familiar  in  several  states.  They  have 
been  devised  as  an  essential  link  be- 
tween compulsory  education  laws  and 
laws  prohibiting  child  labor.  Now  comes 
a  noteworthy  suggestion  as  to  a  source 
of  these  funds  from  the  Rev.  Allan 
Pressley  Wilson,  of  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Wilson  suggests  that  these  schol- 
arships be  established  in  each  school  and 
that  the  funds  be  maintained  through 
fines  levied  upon  employers  who  violate 
the  child  labor  law.  For  offenses  of 
this  nature  he  would  impose  heavy  fines, 
second  and  third  offenders  paying  pro- 
portionally larger  amounts. 

The  administering  of  the  funds  Mr. 
Wilson  would  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
juvenile  court.  One  or  more  truant  of- 
ficers, he  suggests,  might  be  detailed 
to  look  after  such  cases,  or  a  special 
officer  provided  for  them. 


Common  Welfare 
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IS  THIS  A  BLOT  ON  THE  LANDSCAPE? 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  believe  that  the  benefits  of  bill  board  advertising  outweigh  its  defects 


THE    BOY    SCOUTS    AND    THE 
BILL  BOARDS 

Ahich  con- 
tend that  bill  boards  are  a  blot  on  the 
landscape,  a  nuisance  to  be  tolerated,  if 
at  all,  only  under  the  strictest  regulation, 
are  faced  with  a  growing  use  of  them 
by  social  organizations.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  officers  of  the  PitN- 
burgh  Civic  Club  protested  against  such 
use  in  THE  SUSVEY  for  March  21. 

Since  that  time  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  have  gone  into  bill  board  ad- 
vertising on  a  greater  scale  than  any  so- 
cial agency  has  hitherto  ventured. 
Some  ten  or  twelve  thousand  copies  of 
the  poster  reproduced  in  miniature  on 
this  page  are  being  spread  over  the 
United  States. 

The  expense  of  designing  the  picture, 
making  the  plates  and  all  the  costs  in- 
volved have  been  met  by  the  Posters 
Advertising  Association — an  outlay  of 
about  $10,000,  as  a  part  of  the  associa- 
tion's recent  policy  to  give  its  unoccu- 
pied space  to  religious  and  social  sub- 
jects rather  than  to  leave  it  blank  or  to 
carry  over  commercial  posters  whose 
terms  have  expired. 

The  case  against  the  bill  board  has 
been  frequently  and  forcibly  put  and 
has  won  many  converts.  The  case  for 
the  use  of  bill  boards  in  propaganda  is 
thus  put  by  James  E.  West,  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America : 

"It  was  my  privilege  to  meet  with  the 
Posters'  Advertising  Association  at  their 
annual  convention  this  summer  and  to 
have  the  advantage  of  analyzing  their 
attitude  toward  the  so-called  'bill  board 
nuisance,'  as  well  as  other  matters  per- 
taining to  the  interest  of  their  organi- 
zati  From  the  character  of  the 

papers  read  and    discussions    following 
•    and  thr  definite  action  taken,  I  am 
convinced  that  perhaps  the  chairman  of 


the  bill  board  committee  of  the  Civic 
i  'lub  rif  Pittsburgh  as  well  as  others  in- 
terested in  the  campaign  against  the  so- 
called  'bill  board  nuisance'  would  find 
it  profitable  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Pos- 

vertising  Association. 
•ainly  no  one  can  argue  that  the 
benefits  to  the  public  by  bill  board  ad- 
vertising should  be  eliminated,  but  I 
think  all  will  agree  that  a  sane  campaign 
in  the  interests  of  efficient  bill  board 
ing  is  desirable.  This  is  exactlv  what 
the  Posters'  Advertising  Association  is 
seeking  to  do.  Permit  me  to  suggest  that 
others  interested  in  this  problem  con- 
sider the  advantages  of  making  headway 
with  those  particularly  concerned  rather 
than  with  a  useless  campaign  of  criti- 
cism and  destruction." 

Those  who  are  working  in  the  cam- 
paign against  bill  board  advertising  see 
in  this  free  allotment  of  space  to  reli- 
gious and  social  bodies  an  adroit  move 
on  the  part  of  the  bill  posters  to  gain 
popular  favor.  It  is  a  counter  attack, 
they  argue,  that  will  doubtless  delay  bill 
board  regulation  materially. 

ONOLULU'S    COMPLICATED 
VICE  PROBLEM 


H 


l'\I>ER      THE      AUSPICES      of      the 

board  of  trustees  of  the  Kaiulani  Home 
for  Girls,  a  committee  of  nine  men  and 
three  women,  aided  by  a  trained  inves- 
tigator from  New  York,  has  spent  the 
better  part  of  a  year  looking  into  the  so- 
cial evil  in  Honolulu,.  Hawaii. 

Iwilei,  Honolulu's  "red  light  district." 
is  suffered  to  exist  by  the  police  contrary 
to  law,  says  the  committee  in  its  report. 
But  "by  far  the  larger  part  of  commer- 
cialized vice  and  the  extensive  clandes- 
tine prostitution  known  to  exist  ...  is 
carried  on  outside  of  Iwilei." 

Owing  to  the  open-air  conditions  and 
the  presence  of  many  races  with  their 
peculiar  habits,  it  was  found  impossible 


to  ascertain  the  number  of  women  en- 
gaged in  prostitution,  but  "it  is  apparent 
that  the  evil  is  very  widespread,  that  so- 
cial vice  in  Honolulu  is  most  insidious 
and  that  its  virus  affects  family  life 
more  extensively  than  one  who  has  not 
given  the  subject  careful  study  would 
suspect." 

The  report  assures  us  that  venereal 
disease  "causes  here  as  elsewhere  one- 
third  of  all  the  blindness,  more  than  one- 
half  the  sterility  and  60  to  75  per  cent 
"f  the  gynecological  operations  per- 
formed upon  chaste  married  women. 
Gonorrhoea  is  more  prevalent  here 
among  children  under  ten  than  in  any 
place  known  to  the  co-operating  physi- 
cians on  our  committee." 

The  committee  found  that  the  extent 
of  the  social  evil  is  due  partly  to  the 
moral  codes  of  the  native  Polynesians 
and  the  Japanese  (Japanese  women 
over  fifteen  outnumber  the  natives  two 
to  one)  and  partly  to  the  presence  of 
8.000  men  of  our  army  and  navy. 

Insisting  upon  a  scientific  policy  of 
combatting  the  evil,  the  committee  says 
that  the  campaign  against  it  "must  be 
many  sided,  it  must  plan  for  a  persist- 
ent prosecution  to  cover  many  decades 
if  not  centuries.  It  must  be  inherently 
just  and  sane,  and  must  advance  step 
by  step  towards  its  culmination." 

The  first  move  must  be  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  prostitute  quarter;  the  next 
a  "red  light  injunction  law." 

Other  laws  restraining  landlords,  hus- 
bands and  parents  are  advocated,  and 
finally  comes  a  list  of  "prophylactic  so- 
cial measures"  designed  to  check  the 
evil.  Among  these  are  minimum  wage 
and  model  child  labor  laws,  the  wider 
use  of  school  plants,  a  municipal  theater, 
a  vocational  boarding  school,  home  and 
school  education  in  sex  hygiene  and 
more  adequate  public  playgrounds. 


Child  Labor  as  a  Third  Reader  Puts  It 
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A   PLUCKY   BOY 

A  little  boy  came  into  a  store  and  marched 
straight  up  to  the  counter. 

11  Well,  my  little  man,"  said  the  merchant, 
"  what  will  you  have  to-day  ?  " 

"  Oh,  please,  sir,  may  I  do  some  work  for 

you?" 

The  merchant  looked  down  on  Robert's 
appealing  face,  and  into  his  bright  blue  eyes. 
ll>-  was  not  accustomed  to  talk  with  boys,  and 
Robert  was  not  seven  years  old  yet,  and  was 
small  for  a  boy  of  that  age. 

"You  want  to  do  some  work  for  me,  do 
you?"  asked  the  merchant,  kindly.  "I  like 
boys  tnat  want  to  work;  but  what  kind  of 
work  can  you  do,  my  little  man  ?  Why,  you 
are  not  tall  enough  to  look  over  the  counter." 

"I  am  growing,  please,  sir,  growing  very 
fast;  there,  see  if  I  can  not  look  over  the 


counter !  "    said    the    boy,    standing    on    his 

toes. 

The  merchant  tried  to  look  over  the  counter 
at  the  boy's  feet.  He  could  not  see  the  little 
toes.  Then  he  went  round  the  counter,  and 
came  to  where  the  boy  was  standing. 

"  I  will  get  nearer  to  you,"  said  he,  gravely, 


41  that  I  may  see  how  you  look  and  how  large 
you  are."  And  he  looked  at  Robert  fora  long 
time. 

•'  I  am  older  than  I  look,  sir,"  said  the  little 
fellow.  "Folks  say  I  am  very  small  for  a  boy 
of  my  age." 

"  How  old  are  you  ?  "  asked  the  merchant 
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HE   CHILD    WORKER  IN  THE  CENSUS  REPORT  OF 
1910 — BY  E.  N.  CLOPPER,  NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE 


THE  DECREASE  in  the  number  of 
children  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  old 
engaged  in  non-agricultural  pursuits 
is  one  fact  in  the  report  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  on  occupation 
statistics  for  1910,  just  issued,  which  is 
c.iiisc  for  rejoicing.  The  total  number 
of  children  so  employed  was  558,971, 
and  the  decrease  from  the  figures  of  1900 

-  129,236.  After  a  long  and  unneces- 
sary delay,  due  to  Congressional  econo- 
my, official  facts  about  the  human  ele- 
ment in  industry,  not  as  to  conditions  as 
they  are  now,  however,  but  as  they  were 
more  than  four  years  ago,  have  been 
made  public. 

The  report  is  concerned  only  with  the 
occupations  of  persons  ten  years  of  age 
and  over.  Information  about  the  em- 
ployment of  children  under  ten  years 
was  gathered  by  the  enumerators  and 
may  be  made  available  later.  It  is  cus- 
t'Hiiary  in  the  United  States  to  class  as 
child  laborers  all  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  who  are  at  work,  but  the 
census  reports  only  those  from  ten  to 
fifteen  years  inclusive.  Of  these  it 
states  there  were  1,990,225  in  all  occu- 
pations. Those  from  ten  to  thirteen 
years  of  age  numbered  895.976. 

Of  the  nearly  two  million  children 
from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  1,425,- 
362  were  reported  as  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits;  nearly  all  of  these 
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were  returned  as  laborers  on  farms  and 
in  dairies,  gardens,  greenhouses,  nurser- 
ies and  orchards.  This  is  an  increase 
of  nearly  35  per  cent  over  the  corre- 
sponding figures  for  1900,  which  the 
bureau  believes  was  due  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  basis  of  enumeration  in  the 
two  censuses,  rather  than  to  any  actual 
increase  in  the  number  at  work,  because 
the  instructions  to  enumerators  in  1910 
as  to  noting  occupations  were  much  more 
explicit  than  formerly. 

Because  of  the  necessary  limitations 
of  census  taking,  these  figures  do  not 
represent  conditions  even  for  the  year 
1910,  but  simply  for  the  brief  period  in 
the  month  of  April  of  that  year  when 
the  information  was  gathered.  Conse- 
quently the  report  contains  some  statis- 
tics that  are  clearly  absurd  when  con- 
sidered as  representing  general  condi- 
tions. For  example,  only  49  children 
from  ten  to  thirteen  years  of  age  are  re- 
ported as  employed  in  all  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  canneries  of  the  entire  country 
because  very  few  such  establishments 
are  in  operation  in  April,  and  this  is  all 
the  more  misleading  in  view  of  the 
specific  authorization  to  employ  such 
children  granted  to  this  industry  by  sev- 
eral states.  Again,  only  18  children,  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years  are  returned  as  work- 
ing in  cranberry  bogs  because  April  is 
too  early  for  cranberry  gathering. 


Among  the  surprising  statements  made 
is  one  to  the  effect  that  355  little  boys 
from  ten  to  thirteen  years  of  age  were 
at  work  as  laborers  on  steam  railroads ! 
And  more  than  2,000  from  fourteen  to 
fifteen  years  old  were  similarly  em- 
ployed !  Several  youngsters  were  en- 
trusted with  considerable  responsibility 
in  connection  with  the  postal  service,  for 
the  report  states  that  there  were  at  the 
time  eight  postmasters,  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen years  old,  nineteen  mail  carriers 
under  fourteen,  and  three  railway  mail 
clerks  under  sixteen !  Twenty-one  boys 
and  girls  of  the  ripe  age  of  ten  to  thir- 
teen years  are  reported  as  school  teach- 
ers !  The  federal  government  is  charged 
with  having  had  nineteen  boys  under 
fourteen  years  in  its  employ  as  messen- 
gers, many  of  whom  were  probably 
serving  as  pages  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  for  that  august  body  has  re- 
served to  itself  the  right  to  employ  these 
little  boys  under  the  child  labor  law  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  This  law  has 
a  fourteen-year  age  limit,  with  a  specific 
exemption  for  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  bureau  reports  that  as  yet  no 
statistics  have  been  prepared  on  the  oc- 
cupations of  children  under  ten  years 
of  age.  These  figures  would  be  of  in- 
tense interest,  for  such  information  has 
hitherto  never  been  even  collected.  It 
is  disturbing  to  think  of  little  boys  and 
girls,  not  yet  ten  years  old,  working  for 
wages,  yet  this  is  actually  held  up  to 
the  children  of  the  country,  by  one  pow- 
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Boy  Ethics  Via  the  American  Book  Company 


"  I  am  almost  seven,"  said  Robert  "  My 
mother  has  nobody  but  me,  and  this  morning 
I  saw  her  crying  because  she  could  not  find 
five  cents  in  her  pocketbook. 

"  She  thinks  the  boy  who  took  the  ashes 
stole  it — and — I — have — not — had — any— 
breakfast,  sir." 

The  merchant  looked  kindly  at  the  boy.  "  I 
can  help  you  to  a  breakfast,  my  little  man," 
said  he,  feeling  in  his  pocket.  "There,  will 
that  quarter  do?"  The  boy  shook  his  head. 
Mothrr  wouldn't  let  me  beg,  sir,"  was  the 
answer. 

'•  \Vhciv  is  your  father?"asked  the  merchant. 

"  We  never  heard  of  him,  sir,  after  he  went 
away.  He  was  lost  on  the  ('H;/  <>/  li<>st»//." 

"Ah!  that  is  l»ad.  But  you  are  a  plucky 
fellow  if  you  are  small.  Let  me  see,"  and  he 
looked  straight  down  into  the  boy's  eyes, 
which  were  looking  straight  into  his. 

"  Saunders,"  said  he  to  a  clerk,  "  is  that 
cash  boy  still  sick  ''.  " 

II'-  is  ilcail.  .-ir:  died  last  nipht,"  was  the 
answer  in  a  low  tone. 


"  Ah,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that.  Well,  here 
is  a  boy  that  can  take  his  place." 

Mr.  Saunders  looked  up  slowly,  —  he  put  his 
pen  behind  his  ear,  —  then  he  glanced  at  both 
Robert  and  the  merchant. 

"  Oh,  I  understand,"  said  the  merchant ; 
"yes,  he  is  small,  very  small  indeed,  but  I 
like  him.  What  did  the  other  boy  get?" 

"  Three  dollars  a  week,  sir,"  said  the  clerk. 

"  Put  this  boy  down  at  four,"  said  the  mer- 
chant. 

"There,  my  lad,  give  Mr.  Saunders  your 

name  and  run  home.     Tell  your  mother  that 

you    have   a   place   at   four  dollars  a  week. 

Here's  a  dollar  in  advance  ;  I'll  take  it  out  of 

-  tirst  week's  wages." 

"  Work,  sir  —  work  all  the  time?" 
Yes,  as  long  as  you  deserve  it,  my  man." 

If  ever  broken  stairs  trembled  under  the 
weight  of  a  small  boy,  those  in  Robert's  poor 
home  did  so  that  morning. 

••  I've  got  it,  mother.  I  'm  a  cash  boy ! 
Four  dollars  a  week  !  And  here's  a  dollar  for 
breakfast;  and  don't  you  ever  cry  again." 


erful  interest  at  least,  as  an  example 
worthy  of  emulation.  The  American 
Book  Company  publishes  the  New  Mc- 
Guffey  Third  Reader  which  is  widely 
used  in  American  schools,  and  which 
contains  a  story  entitled  A  Plucky  Boy. 
This  interesting  lad,  so  the  story  runs, 
was  only  six  years  old  and  small  for 
his  age,  yet  he  wanted  to  help  his  wid- 
owed mother  and  accordingly  obtained 
permanent  employment  in  a  dry-goods 
store  as  a  cash-boy  at  $4  a  week. 


Several  years  ago  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee protested  to  an  officer  of  the 
American  Book  Company  about  the  use 
of  this  story  in  a  school  book,  and  called 
attention  to  the  modern  attitude  as  ex- 
pressed in  child  labor  laws  and  provi- 
sions for  both  public  and  private  relief. 
The  officer  replied  that  the  lesson  im- 
parted by  the  story  was  valuable  and  so 
the  sale  of  the  book  with  this  archaic 
and  un-American  talc  continues. 


w 


\l<    AND    THE    SOCIAL    MOVEMENT  — BY    JOHN 
HAYNES  HOLMES,  CHURCH  OF  THE  MESSIAH.  NBW  YORK  CITY 


Is  THE  STORM  and  stress  of  the 
stupendous  conflict  now  raging  in  Eu- 
rope, it  is  inevitable  that  our  attention 
should  be  absorbed  by  the  more  obvious 
horrors  of  the  situation.  Captured  cities, 
burning  harvest  fields,  desolate  homes, 
bleeding  men,  weeping  women  and  chil- 
dren— these  are  the  things  which  are 
holding  our  interest  to  the  exclusion  of 
everything  else.  Yet  there  must  be 
quiet  moments,  now  and  then,  when  we 
see  more  clearly  and  think  more  deeply 
than  is  possible  in  the  hours  of  reading 
newspapers  and  watching  bulletin 
boards. 

Then  it  is  that  we  begin  to  understand 
that  there  is  a  calamity  in  this  warfare 
which  is  more  permanently  terrible  than 
any  of  the  surface  incidents  of  the  strug- 
gle. I  refer  to  the  awful  fact  that  sud- 
denly, as  in  the  wink  of  an  eye,  three 


hundred  years  of  progress  is  cast  into 
the  melting-pot.  Civilization  is  all  at 
once  gone,  and  barbarism  come.  And 
the  one  gone  and  the  other  come  not 
for  today  merely,  nor  yet  for  the  actual 
period  of  the  armed  conflict,  but  for 
years  and  perhaps  generations  thereaf- 
ter. 

As  Harold  Begbie  put  it  recently, 
"Already  now  civilization  stops — stops 
dead.  .  .  .  Religion,  philosophy,  lit- 
erature, painting,  and,  chief  of  all  per- 
haps, science,  with  its  torch  at  the  head 
of  our  human  hosts,  are  suddenly  flung 
backward ;  they  become  of  no  moment. 
Who  wants  to  know  about  Immanence? 
Who  cares  to  hear  what  Bergson  and 
Eucken  think?  Who  bothers  about 
books  and  pictures?  Who  is  ready  to 
endow  a  laboratory  or  listen  to  the 
chemist  am!  the  biologist?"  And  who, 


we  may  add  here,  cares  a  fig  about  the 
social  movement? 

It  was  only  a  few  months  ago  that  I 
heard  Walter  Rauschenbusch,  in  the 
course  of  a  speech  at  a  public  dinner, 
give  urgent  warning  on  this  very  point. 
He  was  trying  to  impress  upon  his 
hearers  the  obligation  of  unremitting 
endeavor  in  the  prosecution  of  the  great 
movements  for  political  and  industrial 
reform — the  peril  of  undue  patience  in 
"biding  our  time" — the  need  of  haste,  as 
he  put  it.  "At  any  moment,"  he  said, 
among  other  things,  "a  great  war  may 
break  upon  us,  and  the  social  movement, 
as  we  know  it  today,  will  be  dead  for  a  . 
generation,  if  not  a  century."  And  lo! 
with  a  suddenness  and  upon  a  scale 
which  Professor  Rauschenbusch  could 
not  have  conceived  even  in  darkest  mo- 
ments of  foreboding,  the  war  is  here, 
and  the  social  movement,  along  with 
art,  literature,  philosophy  and  religion, 
is  indeed  dead ! 

For  who  is  talking  in  England  today 
about  national  insurance,  woman  suf- 
frage, or  the  breaking  of  the  land  mo- 
nopoly? Who  is  interested  in  the  enact- 
ment of  the  plural  voting  bill?  What 
chance  has  Lloyd-George  of  living  to 
complete  his  program  of  social  legisla- 
tion? Where  is  the  campaign  for  fran- 
chise reform  in  Germany?  Who  cares 
about  co-operation  in  Belgium,  or  syn- 
dicalism in  France,  or  socialism  any- 
where? Is  there  an  international  labor 
movement  any  longer;  and  if  there  can 
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be  said  to  be  such  a  movement,  what 
does  it  amount  to? 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  countries  im- 
mediately concerned  in  this  awful  strug- 
gle that  the  social  movement  has  van- 
ished. We  are  three  thousand  miles 
away  from  the  smoke  and  flame  of  com- 
bat, and  have  not  a  single  regiment  or 
battleship  involved.  And  yet — who  in 
these  United  States  is  thinking  at  this 
moment  of  recreation  centers,  improved 
housing,  or  the  minimum  wage?  Who 
is  going  to  fight  the  battle  for  widows' 
pensions,  push  the  campaign  against 
child  labor,  or  study  exhaustively  the 
problem  of  unemployment?  Where  is 
the  strike  in  Colorado  and  the  Industrial 
Relations  Commission?  What  hope 
have  the  tuberculosis  workers  of  selling 
their  red  seals  this  coming  Christmas? 
What  are  the  suffragists  going  to  do  to 
stir  a  ripple  of  interest  in  their  cause? 
THE  SURVEY  itself,  to  me  the  most  fas- 
cinating magazine  now  being  published, 
is  at  this  moment  about  as  thrilling  as 
last  year's  almanac;  and  I  venture  to 
prophesy  that  its  columns  will  have  only 
a  little  better  chance  of  attracting  pub- 
lic attention  during  the  next  twelve- 
month than  my  pulpit. 

Nor  can  we  hope  for  any  revival  of 
the  social  movement  with  the  conclusion 
of  the  war.  If,  as  now  seems  probable, 
the  nations  fight  to  the  point  of  exhaus- 
tion, the  question  facing  the  world  at 
the  conclusion  of  peace  will  not  be  that 
of  social  progress  at  all,  but  simply  and 
solely  that  of  social  survival !  For  days 
and  weeks  after  the  flood  went  through 
Dayton,  the  question  before  the  com- 
munity was  exclusively  that  of  feeding 
the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  nursing 
the  wounded,  and  cleaning  the  streets 
of  mud,  debris  and  wreckage.  Only 
with  the  rebuilding  of  offices  and  homes, 
and  the  restoration  of  normal  conditions 
of  life,  did  the  people  give  even  a  pass- 
ing thought  to  issues  of  municipal  re- 
form and  social  betterment. 

So  with  the  civilized  world,  when 
"the  grievousness  of  war"  has  at  last 
swept  by!  With  commerce  disorgan- 
ized, industry  demoralized,  wealth  de- 
stroyed, fields  wasted  and  cities  razed, 
thousands  of  men  slain  and  greater 
thousands  wounded  and  crippled,  multi- 
tudes everywhere  perishing  of  starva- 
tion and  wretchedness — the  urgent  prob- 
lem for  the  moment  will  be  that  of  keep- 
ing the  world  going;  and  for  years  to 
come  that  of  rebuilding  the  shattered 
mechanism  of  civilization,  creating  new 
stores  of  wealth,  breeding  a  new  race  of 
men — in  a  word,  of  recovering  "by  pain- 
ful steps  and  slow"  the  ground  gained 
by  centuries  of  struggle  and  sacrifice, 
and  lost,  alas!  in  one  black  night  of 
madness.  Not  for  generations  will  the 
world's  life  again  be  normal,  and  men 
be  free  to  think  not  merely  of  living, 
but  of  better  living! 

The  situation  is  terrible !  And  yet, 
may  it  not  be  that  this  calamity,  like 
every  calamity,  will  work  at  last  to  final 


and  universal  good?  Can  we  not  say 
today  what  Lincoln  said  in  1865,  "The 
Almighty  has  his  own  purposes"?  Too 
long  have  we  left  unsilenced  and  unre- 
buked  the  apologists  for  blood  and  iron. 
Too  long  have  we  regarded  war  as  a 
passing  incident  and  mayhap  a  partial 
good.  But,  now,  if  we  do  not  hate  this 
"sum  of  all  villanies"  with  a  perfect  hat- 
red, and  highly  resolve  that  the  dead  now 
rotting  on  the  plains  of  Europe  "shall 
not  have  died  in  vain,"  we  are  not  even 
human  1 

From  this  moment  on,  every  lover  of 
civilization  and  servant  of  human  kind 
— the  social  worker  first  among  them  all 
— must  be  a  peace  fanatic.  He  must 
seek  for  nothing  before  this,  care  for 
nothing  above  this,  strive  for  every- 
thing through  this.  He  must  fight  war 
as  Cato  fought  Carthage,  as  Voltaire 
fought  L'enfame,  as  Garrison  fought 
slavery. 

Nor  must  he  be  content  to  urge  this 
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fight  in  the  dilettante,  academic,  pink- 
tea,  high-brow  way  too  much  practiced 
hitherto  by  the  organized  peace  move- 
ment. He  must  join  forces,  without 
apology  or  reserve  with  Labor,  and 
strike  straight  and  sure  not  so  much  at 
war,  as  at  the  things  which  make  war — 
first,  militarism;  second,  political  auto- 
cracy; and  third,  commercialism.  The 
axe  must  be  laid  at  the  roots  of  the  tree 
— which  are  armaments,  dynasties,  and 
exploitation. 

And  when,  years  hence,  the  works  of 
civilization  are  restored  and  the  voice 
of  the  social  worker  is  again  heard  in 
the  land,  may  it  not  be  that  he  will  see 
a  changed  world,  wherein  his  task  is 
easy?  May  it  not  be  that  he  will  look 
in  vain  for  battleships  and  thrones  and 
selfish  business?  And  when  he  consults 
the  history  books,  to  discover  when  and 
how  these  things  were  wrought,  may  it 
not  be  that  he  will  find  himself  reading 
of  the  War  of  the  Nations  in  1914? 
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CLIPSE  OF  RELIGION  UNDER  THE  SHADOW  OF  WAR 
-BY  GRAHAM  TAYLOR 


IN  EVERY  LAND  upon  which  the 
shadow  of  war  has  fallen  real  religion 
is  in  eclipse.  Once  again  Christendom  is 
anti-Christian. 

The  London  Nation  with  fearless 
frankness  acknowledges  that  "In  the 
second  great  home  of  Christendom,  the 
words  of  Jesus,  spoken  to  redeem  man- 
kind from  just  such  a  desolating  crime 
as  this,  are  as  if  they  had  never  been 
said." 

On  the  eve  of  the  conflict  the  London 
Times  editorially  lamented  that  "for  a 
moment  at  least,  the  religious  reading 
of  life  seems  to  lack  even  the  substance 
of  a  dream,"  while  "most  Christian 
potentates  are  gathering  their  forces 
throughout  Europe  to  the  shock  of  bat- 
tle, and  the  Far  East  and  the  Far  West 
are  left,  in  their  seclusion,  to  gaze  upon 
the  awful  spectacle  of  a  world  in  arms." 

To  be  sure  the  warring  emperors 
claim  God  to  be  on  their  side,  in  terms 
that  would  seem  even  more  blasphe- 
mous if  they  were  not  so  indicative  of 
a  medieval,  if  not  pre-Christian,  point 
of  view  and  state  of  mind.  What  could 
more  truly  reveal  this  attitude  than  the 
Kaiser's  call  to  arms?  "Therefore  to 
arms !  We  shall  resist  to  the  last  breath 
of  man  and  horse.  Forward  with  God, 
who  will  be  with  us  as  he  was  with  our 
ancestors.  We  may  by  the  help  of  God 
so  use  our  swords  that  when  all  is  ended 
we  can  replace  them  in  their  scabbards 
with  honor.  And  now  I  recommend  you 
all  to  God.  Go  to  church,  kneel  before 
him  and  pray  that  he  may  sustain  our 
brave  army." 

What  more  naive  tribute  to  a  tribal 
God  was  ever  paid  by  the  chief  of  a 
primitive  clan  than  by  the  Kaiser's  tele- 
gram to  the  crown  princess:  "I  re- 
joice with  thee  over  the  first  victory  of 
Wilhelm.  God  has  been  on  his  side  and 
has  most  brilliantly  supported  him.  To 


him  be  thanks  and  honor." 

The  old  emperor  Francis  Joseph,  more 
feebly  but  no  less  certainly,  re-echoes 
the  claim  of  "God  on  our  side." 

True  again,  the  churches  of  the  war- 
ring nations  did  not  fail  to  give  some 
expression  to  their  prayerful  plea  and 
hope  for  peace.  Pope  Pius  X  died  with 
a  prayer  for  peace  upon  his  bating 
breath.  His  successor  laments  that  "the 
war  had  aroused  faithful  against  faith- 
ful, priest  against  priest,  while  the 
bishops  of  each  country  offered  prayers 
each  for  the  success  of  his  own  nation, 
yet  victory  for  one  side  meant  slaughter 
to  the  other,  the  destruction  of  children 
equally  dear  to  the  Holy  Father's  heart." 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  au- 
thorized and  issued  a  form  of  public 
intercession,  promising  others  as  needed 
in  due  course,  and  appointing  days  of 
intercession.  The  state  church  build- 
ings in  all  the  lands  at  war,  and  other 
temples  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  also  are 
thronged  by  departing  troops  and  by  the 
multitudes  left  behind  in  terrible  sus- 
pense. 

"Through  all  the  world  men  and  wo- 
men" are  described  by  the  London  Times 
as  "invoking  the  aid  of  the  God  of  Bat- 
tle; priests  and  peoples  of  every  nation 
are  crying  to  their  God  that  he  is  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  and  that  they  alone  are 
his  chosen  people ;  and  today  in  every 
temple  throughout  Christendom,  prayer 
goes  up  that  the  Prince  of  Peace  may  in- 
cline the  scales  of  war."  For  the  first 
time  prayer  for  Christians  is  authorized 
in  the  Mohammedan  mosques,  and  for 
the  success  of  German  arms,  while  in 
Dresden  such  prayer  is  prohibited  at  the 
English  service  which  is  held  under  po- 
lice permit  and  censorship.  But  we 
query  with  the  Times,  "Where,  in  this 
return  to  chaos,  are  we  to  discern  the 
workings  of  any  'power  making  for 
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righteousness'  "? 

Some  Protestant  church  bodies,  in- 
deed, continued  to  protest  against  war 
and  the  spread  of  it,  to  the  end  of  those 
fateful  days  during  which  the  rulers  of 
nation  after  nation  kept  on  declaring  war 
against  each  other.  The  men  of  these 
church  fellowships  were  urged  by  their 
National  Brotherhood  Council  and  Adult 
School  Union  "at  once  to  speak  out 
strongly  on  the  terrible  outrage  to  hu- 
manity and  the  menacing  challenge  to 
'  hristianity  involved  in  a  European 
war,  which  tramples  on  Christianity  in 
the  heart  of  Christendom  and  betrays 
the  name  of  Christ  and  the  cause  of 
human  fellowship  before  the  whole 
world." 

The  National  Council  of  Evangelical 
Free  Churches  as  late  as  August  5,  upon 
the  outbreak  of  war,  which  was  referred 
to  as  "a  crime  and  horror,"  issued  a 
call  for  daily  united  prayer  for  peace, 
and  called  upon  the  churches  "steadily 
to  foster  those  more  generous  and  hu- 
mane sentiments  which  war  so  ruthless- 
ly destroys,  and  to  inculcate  the  duties 
of  self-restraint  and  mutual  considera- 
tion." 

On  their  return  from  the  first  Inter- 
national Conference  of  the  Churches  in 
the  Interests  of  Universal  Peace  at  Con- 
stance, the  English  representatives  for- 
mally expressed  themselves  as  "dis- 
mayed beyond  measure  at  the  thought 
that  England  may  be  involved  in  the 
cataclysm  of  the  present  conflict,"  and 


"for  the  sake  of  the  land  we  love  and 
our  brethren  of  other  lands,  in  the  name 
of  the  God  of  our  common  worship,  we 
appeal  to  our  fellow  countrymen  not  to 
despair,  even  at  this  hour,  of  discover- 
ing a  just  and  peaceful  solution."  These 
men  also  represented  the  Anglo-Ger- 
man Friendship  Committee,  which,  in 
both  its  German  and  British  councils,  in- 
cluded the  most  influential  clerical  and 
lay  leaders  of  all  the  churches  in  both 
lands. 

All  this  sounds,  as  an  American  re- 
marked, "like  passing  resolutions  on  the 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources  on 
the  edge  of  a  prairie  fire."  It  surely 
humbles  those  within  the  churches,  who 
have  been  wont  to  overestimate  the  in- 
fluence of  religion  as  ministered  by 
them,  now  to  realize  how  little  influence 
the  churches  really  had  in  Averting  or 
withstanding  this  overthrow  of  their 
highest  ideals  and  sternest  standards. 
Were  they  any  more  influential  than  the 
brave  Socialists  in  their  anti-war  mani- 
festos? It  discovers  the  weakness 
of  the  hope  and  the  greatness  of  the 
need  of  "evangelizing  the  world  in  a 
single  generation"  to  find  how  little  of 
the  world  has  been  really  evangelized. 
It  discloses  how  futile  has  been  the  sum- 
mons and  dependence  upon  "the  church" 
to  stand  out  apart  from  and  against  the 
national  and  economic  system  of  our 
times,  as  though  its  members  were  con- 
sciously and  organically  apart  from  the 
life  and  spirit  of  their  age,  or  were  not 


involved  in  the  errors  and  sins  of  their 
generation. 

And  yet  never  in  the  history  of  the 
church  or  the  world  have  the  sanity  and 
stability  of  Jesus'  attitude  against  war 
and  for  peace,  against  self-seeking  and 
for  human  brotherhood,  been  more  com- 
pletely demonstrated  than  by  the  logic 
of  events,  ground  out  between  the  dip- 
lomatic premises  and  the  terrible  con- 
clusions of  this  war. 

If  the  churches  are  taught  anything 
thereby,  it  is  to  realize  how  inconse- 
quential exclusively  individual  religious 
convictions  have  proved  to  be;  it  is  to 
learn  "to  think  in  collectivist  terms,"  as 
the  British  nation  is  said  to  have  sud- 
denly and  instinctively  begun  to  think ; 
it  is  to  feel  the  necessity  and  acquire 
the  art  of  mobilizing  religious  forces 
and  resources,  as  rapidly  and  effectively 
in  the  interests  of  peace  and  progress 
as  the  war  lords  have  succeeded  in 
mobilizing  their  military  and  naval  re- 
serves for  the  destruction  of  civilization. 

Behind  their  awful  shadows  which  for 
the  moment  have  eclipsed  the  very  sun 
of  righteousness,  its  light  still  shines 
serenely  and  omnipotent,  and  in  that  sun 
there  is  still  to  be  discerned  the  form, 
not  of  any  victorious  nation,  but  the 
form  "like  unto  the  Son  of  Man,"  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  The  Hebrew  seer  fore- 
saw that  such  as  he  should  be  "for 
an  ensign  to  the  people,"  "the  Desire 
of  all  Nations,"  "unto  whom  the  gath- 
ering of  the  peoples  shall  be." 
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GOD  of  the  nameless  thousand, 
Hopeless  and  sick  of  soul, 
''rushed  in  a  horror  worse  than  death, 
K'uined  and  wronged  till  their  last  drawn  breath, 
Just  God,  is  this  the  whole  t 

Thou  Who  art  Love  and  Power, 
I1  unity's  self  Who  art, 
Lo,  where  Thine  image  lies  defiled, 
That  Thou  didst  fashion  as  Thy  child, 
Out  of  Thy  mighty  heart! 

Thou  Who  art  very  Father, 

To  Thy  created  race, 

I  ''-ep  in  those  anguished  haunts  of  hell, 

Where  shame  itself  is  too  pure  to  dwell, 

Hast  Thou  a  dwelling-place? 

HIE    ANSWER 

WHEBESO  the  cry  is  bitter, 
Whereso  the  need  is  sore, 
Thou  who  wouldst  find  Me,  follow  Me, 
Travail  and  toil  I  offer  thee, 
V«-t  with  My  freedom  to  be  free, 
Now,  and  forever  more. 

Thou  who  wouldst  find  Me,  follow, 

Fnto  the  gates  of  sin; 

Stretch  out  thy  hand,  though  all  seem  lost, 

Pour  out  thy  love,  nor  count  the  cost, 

Ix),  I  am  there,  within! 
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HE    WAY    OF   THE   TRANSGRESSOR  IN  A  CLOSED- 
SHOP  CITY-By  JOHN  A.  FITCH 


THE  SECOND  WEEK  of  the  hear- 
ings in  San  Francisco  before  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Industrial  Rela- 
tions found  representatives  of  organ- 
ized labor  in  that  closed-shop  city  tak- 
ing the  stand  to  defend  their  movement 
against  the  furious  attacks  of  the  em- 
ployers who  had  appeared  as  witnesses. 
Nowhere  in  any  of  the  commission 
hearings  have  the  tactics  of  the  unions 
been  so  vigorously  and  at  the  same  time 
so  specifically  scored  as  in  the  week  of 
August  31. 

The  week  began  with  something  of  a 
flutter  of  excitement,  for  the  first  wit- 
ness was  James  H.  Hough,  president  of 
the  First  National  Bank  at  Stockton, 
who  had  figured  prominently  in  the  tes- 
timony of  the  preceding  week.  Hough 
denied  having  forced  Eaves,  the  laun- 
dryman,  to  join  the  Merchants,  Manu- 
facturers and  Employers'  Association 
of  Stockton  by  exerting  financial  pres- 
sure. He  was  not  asked,  however, 
whether  he  had  sent  a  message  to  the 
editor  of  the  Stockton  Record,  threat- 
ening him  with  loss  of  advertising  if 
he  did  not  change  the  policy  of  the 
paper,  as  had  been  charged  by  F.  L. 
Kincaid;  and  he  left  the  stand  after  a 
very  brief  examination,  without  having 
volunteered  any  information  on  that 
subject. 

The  first  general  subject  of  the  week's 
inquiry  was  labor  conditions  in  con- 
struction camps.  The  first  witness  was 
W.  S.  Wollner,  from  the  office  of  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  Northwestern 
Pacific  Railroad.  He  expressed  him- 
self as  believing  that  conditions  in  con- 
struction camps  ought  to  be  made  as 
satisfactory  as  possible,  but  he  was  op- 
posed to  the  activities  of  the  California 
Commission  on  Immigration  and  Hous- 
ing, which  has  been  trying  to  improve 
sanitary  conditions  in  the  camps.  He 
declared  that  the  men  would  not  use 
baths  if  they  were  established,  but  if 
they  were  used  they  would  be  potent  fac- 
tors in  the  spread  of  disease.  He  also 
objected  to  efforts  of  the  commission  to 
establish  a  minimum  of  500  cubic  feet 
of  air  space  for  each  individual  in 
sleeping  quarters.  "Men  don't  want  air 
in  sleeping  quarters."  he  said,  "they 
get  all  they  need  in  the  day  time  work- 
ing out  of  doors." 

Wollner  then  went  in  some  detail  in- 
to the  subject  of  the  cost  of  living.  "So 
far  as  I  know."  he  said,  "the  minimum 
wage  on  railroad  contract  work  is  $2 
per  day,  and  the  maximum  board  charge 
is  75  cents,  which  would  leave  the  la- 
borer $1.25  clear  from  which,  if  he  did 
not  use  liquor,  he  would  merely  have  to 
buy  his  clothes  and  tobacco.  I  should 
«ay  that  the  average  cost  of  the  construc- 
tion laborer  living  in  a  city  during  a 
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period  of  unemployment  does  not  ex- 
ceed 35  or  40  cents  a  day  ...  so 
that  for  each  day  he  was  employed,  he 
would  be  able  to  support  himself  dur- 
ing four  or  five  days  of  unemployment. 
A  man  can  obtain  lodging  in 
San  Francisco  for  10  cents  a  night,  and 
I  would  like  to  say  here  that  one  of 
my  grievances  against  the  Immigration 
Commission  is  that  they  are  making  us, 
or  trying  to  make  us,  furnish  better 
living  quarters  to  men  in  construction 
camps  than  they  use  of  their  own  volition 
when  they  come  to  the  city." 

Wollner  told  of  a  scheme  which  he 
has  worked  out  of  keeping  labor  con- 
stantly employed  on  railroad  work.  He 
proposes  a  central  employment  bureau, 
which  would,  of  course,  be  acquainted 
with  the  needs  of  the  entire  system. 
It  could  move  gangs  of  laborers  from 
point  to  point  as  needed.  The  present 
custom,  according  to  his  statement,  in- 
volves laying  men  off  on  one  section  of 
a  railroad  because  the  job  is  completed, 
when  at  the  very  time  on  another  sec- 
tion laborers  are  badly  needed  and  hard 
to  get. 

F.  M.  Andreani,  in  charge  o'f  the  im- 
migration office  and  legal  bureau  of  the 
Italian  consulate  general  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, took  sharp  issues,  with  Wollner 
on  the  subject  of  sanitation  in  construc- 
tion camps.  He  insisted  that  men  did 
use  the  better  facilities  if  offered,  and 
that  it  did  make  better  men  of  them. 
He  cited  a  camp  in  Alaska,  which  he 
had  recently  visited,  where  baths  and  a 
swimming  pool  were  furnished,  and 
reading  rooms  provided  with  books  and 
papers;  all  of  these  privileges  were  re- 
spected and  enjoyed  by  the  men. 

Andreani  said  that  one  of  the  most 
objectionable  features  in  the  construc- 
tion camps  in  California  was  the  absence 
of  adequate  hospital  facilities.  Even 


though  the  men  are  charged  $1  a  month 
for  such  services,  there  are  some  com- 
panies which  provide  no  medical  ser- 
•vice  whatever.  He  told  of  a  man  who 
had  his  arm  torn  off  at  the  shoulder, 
who  had  to  be  carried  forty-four  miles 
to  a  doctor.  He  spoke  of  another  who 
had  a  fractured  spine,  who  was  taken 
thirty  miles  through  the  woods  to  the 
railroad,  and  then  on  a  train  to  a  San 
Francisco  hospital.  The  man  died  after 
a  few  months  in  the  hospital. 

Another  man,  working  in  a  camp 
where  every  man  had  to  construct  his 
own  bunk,  fractured  his  leg  before  he 
had  time  to  build  one  for  himself.  He 
was  left  lying  on  a  blanket  on  the  floor 
for  nine  hours  before  being  taken  to  a 
field  hospital.  On  account  of  improper 
attention  at  the  hospital,  the  man  was 
said  to  have  been  crippled  for  life. 

Andreani  stated  that  some  of  the  con- 
struction companies  are  making  money 
out  of  hospital  fees,  which  continue  to 
be  levied  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
California  compensation  law  requires  that 
the  employer  shall  pay  all  medical  ex- 
penses for  the  first  ninety  days  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  accident. 

This  witness  spoke  of  further  meth- 
ods of  exploitation  that  exist  in  some 
camps,  especially  where  the  men  work 
for  a  sub-contractor.  Sometimes  there 
is  delay  about  getting  their  pay  checks 
cashed,  and  men  are  kept  in  camp, 
paying  board,  for  a  period  long  after 
their  money  is  due.  He  recited  some 
instances  where,  on  account  of  fees  for 
various  purposes,  and  the  holding  back 
of  money  for  board  and  supplies,  men 
who  had  been  working  for  several 
months  either  had  received  nothing  at 
the  end  or  were  in  debt  to  their  em- 
ployer. 

The  program  for  the  second  day's 
hearing  was  collective  bargaining  in 
San  Francisco.  This  subject  proved  so 
interesting,  however,  and  developed  so 
much  controversy,  that  it  ran  through 
Wednesday  and  over  into  Thursday 
morning. 

Grant  Fee,  a  general  contractor  en- 
gaged in  building  construction  in  San 
Francisco,  arraigned  the  methods  of  union 
labor  most  severely.  He  said  that  there 
has  come  to  be  a  one-man  power  in  San 
Francisco  labor  unions,  and  that  this 
power  is  exercised  in  a  tyrannical  man- 
ner. He  denied  that  there  is  any  such 
a  thing  as  collective  bargaining  in  San 
Francisco,  and  declared  that  the  unions 
simply  decide  for  themselves  what 
wages,  hours  and  working  conditions 
are  to  be  and  inform  the  employers  of 
that  decision.  He  told  of  a  tax  which  is 
being  levied  by  the  Bricklayers'  Union, 
which  requires  the  employing  contrac- 
tors to  pay  into  the  union  treasury  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  all 
brick  construction. 

L.  H.  Sly,  an  open  shop  building  con- 
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tractor,  continued  the  indictment  of 
union  labor.  Sly  stated  that  because  he 
does  not  employ  union  labor  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  to  buy  materials  except 
under  an  assumed  name.  If  he  wants  to 
buy  a  fire  escape  or  a  thousand  of  bricks 
he  has  to  employ  subterfuge  to  get  them 
in  the  local  market.  The  dealers  would 
not  dare  to  furnish  him  with  these  ma- 
terials for  fear  of  a  boycott.  He 
charged  that  his  men  can  do  from  a 
third  to  a  half  more  than  the  union  rules 
permit  the  union  men  to  do. 

Sly  stated  that  when  P.  H.  McCarthy, 
president  of  the  Building  Trades  Coun- 
cil of  San  Francisco  and  of  California, 
was  mayor  of  San  Francisco,  instruc- 
tions were  given  to  the  Building  De- 
partment not  to  pass  any  of  his  plans, 
and  he  had  to  threaten  court  action  be- 
he  could  get  them  passed.  He  stated 
also  that  the  electrical  work  on  one  of 
his  buildings  was  condemned  by  a  city 
inspector,  but  after  getting  a  favorable 
report  by  the  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers and  the  local  electric  company 
he  threatened  the  city  with  legal  acti'm. 
and  the  work  was  finally  passed  without 
making  any  changes. 

It  was  James  Tyson,  president  of  the 
i  harlc-  Nelson  Company,  a  firm  en- 
gaged extensively  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness, who  made  the  most  sweeping  and 
specific  condemnation  of  organized  labor. 

"Under  closed  shop  conditions."  said 
Mr.  Tyson,  "the  employer  and  employe. 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  have  very  little  in  com- 
mon. There  is  no  community  of  inter- 
ests. The  union  supplies  the  unionist 
with  work;  the  walking  delegate  is  his 
boss.  The  employer  is  of  no  conse- 
quence; he  holds  the  sack,  carries  the 
responsibility  of  the  operations  and  in- 
cidentally provides  the  payroll  at  the  end 
of  the  week." 

Tyson  said  that  he  objected  to  collec- 
tive bargaining  because  it  was  a  one- 
sided contract,  the  men  not  living  up  to 
their  bargain,  except  when  it  >uit.-  them 
to  do  so.  He  objected  to  closed  shop 
regulations,  and  insisted  upon  his  right 
to  hire  and  discharge  men  at  will.  He 
declared  that  union  methods  tend  to  de- 
moralize the  workmen,  because  it  re- 
duces the  capable  man  to  the  level  of 
the  poorest.  His  remedies  were  the  in- 
corporation of  unions;  elimination  of 
the  closed  shop,  shop  stewards,  business 
agents,  and  walking  delegates:  limita- 
of  term  of  office  to  one  year:  and 
the  establishment  of  a  standard  <>f  effi- 
ciency. "Let  them  sell  their  product  the 
same  as  we  •'  according  to  stan- 

dard and  quality." 

Elaborating  somewhat  on  the  genera! 
subject,  Tyson  said  that  organized  labor 
does  not  keep  within  the  law.  "If  they 
he  said,  "the  Commission  on  In- 
dustrial Relations  would  never  have  been 
appointed."  He  cited  cases  of  restric- 
tion of  output,  and  said  that  the  limit 

he  work  in  the  Ship  Caulk, 
ciation  was  such  that  he  has  sometimes 
paid  two  days'  wages  for  work  done  in 
one  day   of   nine  hours. 

He  declared  that  as  a  result  of  union  re- 
strictions business  is  leaving  San  Fran- 
Ten   years   ago,   he   said,   there 
ncn  employed  in  the  metal 
!<•*  of  this  city,  and  there  were  now 
than  15.000.     An  oil  company  he  is 


interested  in  has  to  buy  its  tanks  and 
pipe  in  Los  Angeles.  His  company  owns 
a  salmon  cannery.  They  used  to  buy 
all  of  their  boxes  in  San  Francisco — 
now  they  get  them  in  Washington  and 
Oregon.  Five  years  ago  they  used  to 
purchase  all  their  logging  engines  and 
equipment  in  San  Francisco,  but  now 
they  have  to  get  them  elsewhere.  He 
declared  this  was  due  to  the  higher 
cost  in  San  Francisco  which  has  come 
from  union  domination. 

In  speaking  of  violence,  Tyson  de- 
clared there  could  be  no  strikes 
without  coercion,  intimidation  and  vio- 
lence, and  that  if  the  authorities  would 
do  their  duty  in  enforcing  order,  strikes 
would  disappear. 

Asked  by  Counsel  W. .  O.  Thompson 
what  a  working  man  is  to  do  who  has 
a  just  cause  for  complaint  and  cannot 
get  his  grievance  adjusted,  if  he  cannot 
strike,  Tyson  replied.  '  moment 

of  hesitation,  '  cannot  conceive  of 
such  a  situation." 

The  company  of  which  Tyson  is  pres- 
ident operates  a  logging  camp  and  saw- 
mill in  northern  California.  A  hospital 
fee  of  $1  is  charged,  but  unlike  most 
other  companies,  concerning  which  tes- 
timony has  been  given,  no  fee  is  charged 
until  a  man  has  been  with  the  company 
for  at  least  two  weeks.  Tyson  says 
that  half  of  the  men  in  the  camp  have 
their  families  with  them,  and  that  there 
is  very  little  coming  and  going.  Out  of 
a  force  of  a  thousand  employes,  not 
more  than  twenty-five  changes  are  made 
in  a  month. 


"OX   THE  FACE  OF    IT,"  ITS   ADMONITION 

IS    I' 

Clock  at  plant  of  Harrison  Bros. 
&  Co..  Philadelphia,  which  with  this 
•mn  was  reproduced  on  a  poster 
distributed  by  the  Information  Bureau 
of  the  National  Council  for  Indus- 
trial Safety,  Chicago.  The  council 
makes  weekly  distributions  of  "Safety 
I-  irst"  bulletins,  photographs  and  acci- 
dent statistics  to  its  members.  A 
pamphlet.  How  to  Organize  for  Safe- 
ty, has  been  prepared  and  given  wide 
circulation. 

A  preliminary  report  recently  is- 
sued by  the  council  shows  a  muster 
of  731  members,  representing  750,000 
employes.  Their  third  annual  con- 
gress is  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  La 
Salle,  Chicago,  October  13  to  15,  1914. 


To  reply  to  the  charges  against  or- 
ganized labor,  P.  H.  McCarthy,  presi- 
dent of  the  Building  Trades  Council, 
took  the  stand  and  for  three  hours  or 
more  he  dealt  out  scorn,  contempt  and 
invective  against  the  critics  of  the 
unions.  One  witness  had  criticised  the 
unions  because  he  could  not  get  good 
men  from  them  when  in  need  of  help. 
McCarthy  agreed  that  an  employer  does 
not  like  to  turn  to  the  union  as  an  em- 
ployment agency.  "He  likes  to  see  a 
man  running  about  the  city,"  said  Mc- 
Carthy, "hopping  from  ladder  to  ladder, 
from  staircase  to  staircase,  and  from 
roof  to  roof,  pleading  with  foremen  and 
superintendents  for  a  job.  Then  he  can 
play  one  man  against  another  and  cut 
their  wages." 

The  union,  said  McCarthy,  makes  it 
possible  for  a  fair-minded  employer  to 
be  fair  and  honest.  Without  the  union 
the  viciously  inclined  employer  fixes  the 
standard.  He  stated  that  the  real  cause 
of  factories  leaving  San  Francisco  or 
failing  to  locate  there  is  high  rents  and 
inflated  values  of  real  estate.  He  men- 
tioned two  large  companies  which  he 
said  had  gone  to  Oakland  instead  of 
locating  in  San  Francisco  simply  be- 
cause values  were  unreasonably  high. 
He  brought  in  figures  tending  to  show 
that  the  cost  of  building  in  San  Fran- 
cisco has  gone  down  to  a  marked  degree 
at  the  same  time  that  wages  were  going 
up  and  hours  being  reduced. 

One  of  the  practices  of  San  Fran- 
cisco unions  that  is  most  frequently  con- 
demned is  their  refusal  to  handle  dressed 
lumber,  shipped  into  the  city  from 
outside.  The  unions  insist  that  the  lum- 
ber must  be  brought  in  rough  and  milled 
in  San  Francisco.  McCarthy  defended 
this  practice  and  said  wages  are  lower 
and  the  cost  of  living  lower  on  the 
north  coast,  where  employers  wished  to 
have  their  lumber  milled.  With  the  high 
rates  and  high  cost  of  living  in  San 
1'rancisco  he  said  that  workmen  were 
justified  in  refusing  to  handle  the  pro- 
duct of  this  cheap  labor. 

Andrew  J.  Gallagher,  president  of  the 
San  Francisco  Labor  Council,  also  de- 
nied the  statements  made  by  the  em- 
ployers and  insisted  that  the  unions  are 
fair  and  democratic. 

The  commission  gave  some  attention 
to  the  workmen's  compensation  law.  All 
of  the  employers  examined  expressed 
their  hearty  approval  of  the  law.  Only 
one,  Sam  J.  Eva,  president  of  the  United 
I  tiKineering  Works,  wanted  a  change. 
He  thought  that  instead  of  requiring  the 
employer  to  pay  all  of  the  compensation 
it  should  be  shared  between  employer, 
employe  and  the  state. 

An  interesting  witness  on  the  last  day 
was  Fremont  Older,  managing  editor  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bulletin.  Asked  for 
his  opinion  of  collective  bargaining  he 
described  it  as  a  "necessary  makeshift," 
— better  than  individual  bargaining  be- 
cause the  workers  could  exercise  their 
power  thereby;  but  a  still  better  thing, 
he  thought,  would  be  "a  changed  ideal 
of  human  society,  from  mere  money- 
getting  to  more  altruistic  ideals." 

From  San  Francisco,  the  commission 
went  to  Los  Angeles,  where  hearings  be- 
gan on  Tuesday,  September  8. 
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OSPITALS   FOR   ADVANCED    CASES   OF   TUBERCU- 
LOSIS—BY THEODORE  B.  SACHS,  M.  D. 

CHICAGO  TUBERCULOSIS  INSTITUTE 


THE  IIEI. INNING  of  a  campaign 
for  improvement  of  conditions  in  tuber- 
culosis hospitals  maintained  by  Cook 
I'liunty,  Illinois,  dates  many  years  back. 
During  a  period  of  several  county  ad- 
ministrations, the  standard  of  these  hos- 
pitals was  not  different  from  that  of 
the  majority  of  similar  institutions  in 
this  country. 

Some  of  the  familiar  features  were : 
housing  of  patients  in  large  wards,  with 
no  provision  for  privacy;  lack  of  ar- 
rangements for  open  air  treatment  of 
suitable  cases;  lack  of  well-defined 
methods  of  treatment ;  lack  of  sufficient 
and  efficient  medical  and  nursing  per- 
sonnel; no  medical  or  laboratory  facili- 
ties for  thorough  study  and  efficient 
treatment  of  cases;  a  "poorhouse" 
variety  of  diet :  and  an  insufficiency  of 
domestic  service,  compelling  the  employ- 
ment of  patients  to  take  care  of  the  in- 
stitution instead  of  the  institution's  tak- 
ing care  of  the  patients. 

In  February,  1912,  the  general  situa- 
tion in  reference  to  institutional  provi- 
sion for  tuberculous  patients  in  Cook 
County,  was  as  follows: 

Chicago  was  building  a  municipal 
tuberculosis  sanatorium  for  incipient  and 
moderately  advanced  cases,  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  900  beds.  Cook  County  (of 
which  Chicago  is  the  major  part)  was 
maintaining  three  hospitals  for  advanced 
cases : 

1.  A  tuberculosis  department  in  Cook 
County    Hospital    (capacity    320   beds), 
central  section  of  Chicago,  for  the  re- 
ception of  grave  or  terminal  cases  of 
tuberculosis.        Because     of     extensive 
building  operations  in  the  general  hos- 
pital, which  necessitated  a  reduction  of 
the  capacity  of  the  tuberculosis  depart- 
ment, the  campaign  for  radical  changes 
in   this   institution   was   postponed   until 
the   rebuilding  of  the   entire   institution 
was  completed.    The  situation,  however, 
has  been  improved  in  the  last  two  years 
in   the  attending   medical   service,   with 
the  result  of  better  study  and  supervision 
of  cases. 

2.  The  County  Tuberculosis   Hospital 
at   Dunning,  with  220  beds,  which   has 
been   abandoned   since   the   capacity   of 
the  Oak  Forest  Hospital  was  increased. 

3.  The  County  Tuberculosis  Hospital 
at  Oak  Forest,  with  a  capacity  of  325 
beds,  for  chronic  advanced  cases. 

The  campaign  for  a  higher  standard 
was  directed  at  the  Oak  Forest  insti- 
tution, which  was  selected  to  fulfill, 
when  extended  and  reorganized,  the  ex- 
isting need  of  an  efficient  county  hos- 
pital for  chronic  advanced  cases. 

To  achieve  the  desired  result  the  fol- 
lowing methods  were  employed: 
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First.  In  February,  1912,  the  Chicago 
Tuberculosis  Institute  requested  the 
National  Association  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  to  make  a 
study  of  hospitals  for  advanced  cases  in 
large  centers  of  population  in  this  coun- 
try, Chicago  included.  The  aim  was  to 
get  an  authoritative  standard  for  such 
hospitals  formulated  by  a  national  or- 
ganization. A  committee  consisting  of 
Dr.  Theodore  B.  Sachs,  chairman,  Dr. 
Charles  J.  Hatfield,  Dr.  Livingston  Far- 
rand  and  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Carrington, 
secretary,  was  appointed  by  the  associa- 
tion at  its  annual  meeting,  May,  1912. 
The  investigation  proceeded  and  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  was  submitted  at 
the  following  annual  meeting,  May, 
1913.'  This  report  was  widely  circu- 
lated in  Chicago  among  the  medical  pro- 
fession, laity,  business  men,  various  or- 
ganizations and  city  and  county  officials. 
The  result  was  a  spread  of  education  as 
to  the  right  standard  for  such  hospitals. 

Second.  In  February,  1912,  a  resolu- 
tion was  introduced  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  the  Chicago  Tuberculosis  In- 
stitute, to  submit  a  platform  in  reference 
to  care  of  advanced  cases  in  county  in- 
stitutions, to  candidates  of  various  par- 
ties for  county  commissioners  at  the  im- 
pending primary  election  in  April,  1912. 
The  platform  read  as  follows : 

1.  Increased  medical  service  for  the 
tuberculous  patients ;  at  least  one  resi- 
dent physician   for   each   seventy-five 
to  one  hundred  patients." 

2.  Increased  and  improved  nursing 
service;  at  least  one  nurse  for  each 
thirty   to    forty   ambulant   cases,   and 
one  nurse  for  each  fifteen  to  twenty 
bed  patients;  of  these  nurses  at  least 
one  for  each  fifty  patients  should  be  a 
graduate  nurse. 

3.  An  adequate,  well  prepared  and 
well  served  dietary  of  a  standard  set 
by  recognized  authorities  in  the  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis. 

4.  The   appointment   of   a   staff   of 
recognized     tuberculosis     experts     to 
serve  without  pay,   who   shall   advise 
and   co-operate     with    the   board    of 

'See  Transactions  of  the  Ninth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
pages  54  to  fif>. 

"In  the  final  campaign  for  improved  ser- 
vice, in  the  latter  part  of  1913,  clauses  I 
and  II  were  modified  to  correspond  to  the 
standard  set  down  by  the  special  committee 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Study 
and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis:  "At  least 
one  resident  physician  for  each  50  patients ; 
at  least  one  nurse  for  each  15  ambulant 
cases  and  at  least  one  nurse  for  each  10 
bed  patients,  this  number  to  furnish  all  the 
necessary  day  and  night  service." 


county  commissioners  in  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  these  stand- 
ards. 

The  period  of  time  left  to  induce  pros- 
pective candidates  to  sign  this  platform, 
was  only  six  weeks ;  yet  out  of  160 
candidates,  72  signed  the  platform.  The 
favorable  response  in  this  campaign,  as 
well  as  some  future  developments,  con- 
vinced us  that  platforms  of  political  par- 
ties in  our  future  county  and  city  elec- 
tions must  contain  "tuberculosis  clauses." 

Third.  With  the  election  of  the  pres- 
ent board  of  county  commissioners  in 
November,  1912,  the  Chicago  Tubercu- 
losis Institute  requested  A.  A.  McCor- 
mick,  president  of  the  county  board,  to 
appoint  an  advisory  committee  to  study 
existing  conditions  in  Cook  County 
tuberculosis  hospitals  for  the  purpose  of 
recommending  needed  reforms.  A  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Dr.  Theodore  B. 
Sachs,  chairman;  Dr.  Ethan  A.  Gray, 
Dr.  Stephen  R.  Pietrowicz,  and  James 
Minnick,  secretary,  was  appointed  on 
August  12,  1913. 

The  investigation  proceeded  without 
delay  and  the  results  of  said  investiga- 
tion were  incorporated  in  a  report  sub- 
mitted on  November  28,  1913,  to  the 
president  and  board  of  commissioners 
of  Cook  County.3  This  report,  like  the 
report  of  the  National  Association,  was 
widely  circulated  among  all  classes  of 
the  Chicago  community.  Its  recom- 
mendations called  for  most  radical 
changes,  amounting  to  a  transformation 
of  the  existing  institutions  into  efficient 
tuberculosis  hospitals. 

Fourth.  The  Chicago  Tuberculosis 
Institute  co-operated,  through  its  presi- 
dent and  superintendent,  in  planning  the 
new  Oak  Forest  Tuberculosis  Hospital, 
which,  when  completed  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  year  1914,  will  have  a 
capacity  of  600  beds.  This  will  be  a 
modern  hospital  for  the  treatment  of 
chronic  advanced  cases  of  tuberculosis, 
in  full  conformity  with  the  standard  laid 
down  for  such  institutions  by  the  special 
committee  of  the  National  Association, 
viz :  housing  of  patients  in  small  groups, 
a  sufficient  number  of  single  and  double 
rooms  and  wards  of  4  to  8  beds,  all  the 
necessary  medical  and  laboratory  faci- 
lities, ample  provision  for  outdoor  treat- 
ment, etc. 

Fifth.  To  provide  the  necessary  re- 
forms recommended  in  its  report,  the 
advisory  committee  for  Cook  County 
tuberculosis  hospitals  aided  by  the 
Chicago  Tuberculosis  Institute,  made  a 
systematic  campaign  among  the  Cook 
County  commissioners  for  a  comprehen- 
sive provision  in  the  annual  budget  for 
1914  for  an  efficient  administration  of 
the  Oak  Forest  Tuberculosis  Hospital. 

'For  copy  of  this  report,  apply  to  the 
Chicago  Tuberculosis  Institute,  8  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
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Courtf»n   of    the   Modern    Hospital 


The  State  Hospital  at  Gardner.  Mass.,  is  for  the  care  of  the  supposedly  incurable  insane.  Its  1,500  patients  repre- 
sent almost  every  known  form  of  mental  disturbance.  Dr.  La  Mourc  has  planned  his  1,500  acres  of  land  well,  placing 
divisional  farms  on  the  hillsides.  The  work  at  Gardner  is  chiefly  out-door  farm  work.  In  addition  to  the  farm  work, 
the  patients  have  built  nearly  all  the  colony  houses  of  the  institution.  Some  of  them  do  excellent  architectural  work. 


This  provision  represented  an  additional 
item  of  about  $50,000.  Success  crowned 
this  most  persistent  campaign  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  tuberculosis  organization,  a 
campaign  consisting  of  repeated  confer- 
ences with  the  finance  committee  of  the 
county  board  and  with  individual  com- 
missioners, appeals  at  the  meetings  of 
the  full  board  and  continuous  agitation 

he  question  backed  by  numerous  or- 
ganizations in  this  city,  the  campaign 
throughout  being  energetically  supported 

rhe  president  of  the  county  board. 
-mick.  The  following  com- 
parative table  gives  an  idea  of  what  has 
t»een  acomplished  in  this  campaign  : 
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ly  stimulated  by  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Glenford  L.  Bellis,  a  trained  sanatorium 
physician,  as  the  head  physician  of  the 
institution. 

Thus  after  years  of  apathy  in  the  mat- 
ter of  right  care  of  advanced  consump- 
tives. Cook  County  is  solving  this  prob- 
lem in  a  way  acceptable  tn  the  patient 
and  to  the  community. 

I  submit  the  above  methods  of  cam- 
paigning in  Cook  County  fur  improve- 
ment of  conditions  in  hospitals  for  ad- 
vanced cases  to  tuberculosis  organiza- 
tions all  over  the  country,  particularh 
the  submission  of  "tuberculosis  plat- 
forms" to  candidates  at  city  and  county 
elections :  incorporation  of  "tubercuolsis 
clauses"  in  platforms  of  political  parties 
in  such  elections,  and  vigorous  cam- 
paigns before  such  election*  among  all 
classes  of  the  community. 


ough  study  of  the  \\lioli-  subject.  The 
announcement  of  Governor  Glynn's  com- 
mission to  undertake  this  work  will 
meet  with  general  approval,  for  it  in- 
cludes men  whofce  names  command  uni- 
versal confidence.  Dr.  Theobald  Smith 
and  Dr.  Herman  M.  Biggs  are  known 
to  everyone;  there  are  also  Dr.  Philip 
Van  Ingcn.  of  the  New  York  Milk  Com- 
mission: Dr.  H.  L.  K.  Shaw,  of  Albany 
Medical  College;  Prof.  V.  A.  Moore, 
dean  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary 
College,  Cornell  University ;  Calvin  J. 
Huson.  New  York  state  commissioner  of 
agriculture;  V.  Kverit  Macy,  of  Os- 
sining,  superintendent  of  the  poor  of 
Westchester  County;  H.  J.  Wright,  edi- 
tor of  the  New  York  Globe,  also  promi- 
nent farmers  and  breeders  of  dairy  cattle. 
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In  the  successful  campaign  just  closed 
we  had  the  enthusiastic  co-operation  of 
the  highly  efficient  general  superintend- 
ent of  the  Oak  Forest  institution,  the 
well-known  social  worker,  lames  Mul- 
lenbach,  and  the  highly  efficient  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  tuberculosis  de- 
partment, Ada  Belle  Me'  'leery. 

The  management  of  the  Oak  Forest 
tution  i*  at  present  putting  into 
operation  the  reforms  provided  for  —  a 
task  requiring  much  time  and  labor. 

The  progress  of  the  gradual  trans- 
formation of  this  institution  into  an  effi- 
ciently managed  hospital  has  been  great- 


THERE  is.  PEXIIAP.-.  no  public 
health  question  which  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  so  much  bitter  controversy  not 
only  between  health  authorities  and  pro- 
ducers, but  between  different  schools  of 
science,  as  the  question  of  the  danger 
and  the  control  of  bovine  tuberculosis. 
For  a  long  time  followers  of  Robert 
Koch  maintained  that  the  tuberculosis 
of  cattle  was  totally  distinct  from  that 
of  human  beings,  and  that  the  milk  of 
tuberculous  cows  had  never  been  shown 
to  produce  tuberculosis  in  children. 
Gradually,  however,  upholders  of  the 
contrary  theory,  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  have  won  their  way 
and  the  danger  to  man  of  bovine  tuber- 
culosis seems  established. 

The  practical  question,  however,  that 
which  affects  cattle  growers  and  dairy 
men,  is  still  far  from  settled,  and  the 
country  should  be  grateful  to  the  state 
•  if  New  York  for  undertaking  a  thor- 


AT  A  CONFERENCE  at  New  Or- 
leans called  by  Dr.  Oscar  Dowling, 
of  the  Louisiana  State  Board  of 
Health,  to  consider  means  of  improving 
the  Negro  race,  Dr.  William  C.  Wood- 
•vard  of  Washington  expressed  his  be- 
lief that  the  high  death  rate  among 
Negroes  was  not  due  to  their  surround- 
ings so  much  as  to  racial  tendency.  He 
had  seen  white  people  living  in  the  alleys 
of  Washington  amid  conditions  quite  as 
unhygienic  as  any  surrounding  Negroes ; 
yet  among  these  white  people  the  death 
rate  was  not  so  high  as  among  Negroes. 

Dr.  Dowling  emphasized  as  of  high- 
est importance  for  improving  the  condi- 
tions among  Negroes,  first,  housing; 
second,  education.  In  the  overcrowded 
Slacks  of  the  Negro  sections,  immorality, 
venereal  diseases  and  tuberculosis  are 
rife.  In  the  work  of  education  he  urged 
not  only  the  sympathetic  co-operation  of 
white  people  but  also  the  best  effort  of 
the  more  intelligent  colored  people. 

p.mphasis  on  possible  improvement  of 
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The  shops  and  rooms  at  the  Gardner  State  Hospital,  for  sewing  and  weaving  provide  for  indoor  occupations  and 
turn  out  practically  everything  from  kitchen  utensils  to  home-made  rugs  and  carpets.  As  in  the  most  modern  hos- 
pitals the  excited  or  violent  patients  are  given  active  work  to  do.  Many  patients  play  well  on  the  piano  or  other 
musical  instruments,  and  excel  at  bowling  or  billiards. 


the  Negro  race  was  also  given  in  a  pap- 
er written  by  Dr.  Jacques  Loeb  and  read 
at  the  recent  meeting  in  Baltimore  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  Dr.  Loeb  said 
that  it  was  "contrary  to  all  known  facts 
to  say  that  with  a  pigmented  skin  or  with 
a  certain  type  of  eyes,  must  necessarily  be 
connected  a  lower  degree  of  intelligence 
or  moral  control.  .  .  .  All  known 
facts  indicate  that  [mental  and  moral 
traits]  are  not  limited  to  special  races, 
but  are  the  peculiarity  of  certain  strains 
or  families,  independently  of  race.  It  is 
an  open  question  whether  with  equal 
facilities  and  care  the  children  of  differ- 
ent races  would  show  widely  different 
mental  and  moral  development." 

Dr.  Loeb  in  concluding  expressed  his 
opinion  that  it  was  contrary  not  only  to 
justice  but  to  scientific  fact  to  deny  col- 
ored people  equal  rights  and  equal  eco- 
nomic, social  and  educational  opportun- 
ities with  white  people. 

A  "TEACHING  HOSPITAL" 

The  prejudice  against  the  use  of  hos- 
pitals for  teaching  purposes  is  so  gen- 
eral in  this  country  that  there  is  sur- 
prise over  the  recent  gift  by  James 
Deering  to  Wesley  Hospital  in  Chicago, 
of  $1,000,000  to  be  used  for  the  care 
of  "real  charity  patients"  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  teaching  of  medicine 
in  Northwestern  University  Medical 
School.  He  stipulates  that  the  hospital 
is  to  be  a  teaching  hospital,  and  that  the 
medical  school  to  whose  faculty  the  hos- 
pital is  entrusted  must  have  a  hisjh 
standard.  In  this  way  he  provides  for 
the  clinical  teaching  of  future  physi- 
cians at  the  bedside  of  the  patient — the 
only  place  where  it  can  be  adequately 
Ifiven — but  he  also  provides  for  the  prop- 
er care  of  the  charity  cases  in  the  hos- 
pital. Anyone  who  knows  the  inside 
workings  of  a  hospital  knows  that  the 


visiting  staff  of  eminent  physicians  can 
give  only  the  most  perfunctory  atten- 
tion to  the  ordinary  run  of  cases  in  the 
big  free  wards, — there  simply  is  not 
time  for  anything  else;  and  though  the 
man  who  is  lucky  enough  to  have  a 
rare  heart  lesion  secures  as  much  no- 
tice as  he  would  if  he  were  a  private 
patient,  the  poor  rheumatic  or  dyspeptic 
is  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  in- 
terne. But  if  ward  rounds  can  be  com- 
bined with  teaching  the  situation  be- 
comes quite  different,  for  the  time  and 
the  interest  of  the  visiting  staff  are 
more  than  doubled. 

SIMPLIFIED  PLUMBING 

The  folly  of  laws  requiring  expensive 
and  complicated  plumbing  in  houses  is 
pointed  out  in  an  editorial  in  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
These  laws  are  usually  framed  more  by 
those  interested  commercially  in  the  pro- 
duction and  installation  of  plumbing 
equipment  than  by  public  health  experts, 
and  these  people  are  very  likely  to  de- 
fend such  legislation  by  exaggerated 
statements  about  the  danger  of  escaping 
sewer  gas. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  know 
whether  there  is  any  danger  at  all  from 
sewer  gas,  and  although  the  best  and 
most  expensive  kind  of  plumbing  is  cer- 
tainly desirable,  still  it  remains  true  that 
the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  town 
which  wishes  to  abolish  the  dangerous 
privy  vault  (dangerous  because  accessi- 
ble to  flies)  is  the  'great  expense  of  in- 
stalling modern  sanitary  plumbing.  The 
best  way,  therefore,  to  work  for  public 
health  is  to  devise  some  means  of  simpli- 
.  fying  and  cheapening  the  equipment  of 
an  ordinary  bathroom.  All  unnecessary 
refinements  and  elaborations  in  plumb- 
ing outfits  are  a  hindrance  and  not  a 
help  to  the  health  of  the  community. 


On  the  first  of  September  commenced 
the  five  months'  course  in  public  health 
nursing  offered  by  the  Henry  Street 
Settlement,  New  York  city,  in  co- 
operation with  Teachers  College  and 
the  School  of  Philanthropy.  The 
course  includes  field  work  in  dis- 
trict nursing,  pre-natal  care,  obstetrics, 
infant  welfare  work,  tuberculosis  and 
school  nursing,  and  social  service  work. 
Also  lectures  on  the  principles  of  public 
health  nursing,  municipal  sanitation, 
family  rehabilitation,  preventive  medi- 
cine and  modern  social  problems. 

The  first  state  tuberculosis  sanatorium 
for  colored  people  in  this  country  has 
been  secured  in  Delaware.  The  site  for 
the  new  sanatorium  is  about  half  a  mile 
from  Hope  Farm,  and  consists  of  sev- 
eral acres  of  well-wooded  and  well-wa- 
tered land.  A  temporary  building  has 
been  opened,  but  it  is  expected  that  ac- 
commodations for  twenty  patients  will 
be  ready  this  fall.  The  new  hospital  will 
be  administered  from  the  Hope  Farm 
Sanatorium.  . 

The  General  Education  Board  has 
given  $500,000  to  Yale  Medical  School 
on  condition  that  professorships  of  the 
chief  clinical  courses  be  on  the  full-time 
basis,  and  that  the  schools  have  control 
of  the  New  Haven  General  Hospital. 


The  Toronto  Department  of  Health 
has  organized  a  division  of  child  hy- 
giene. Appointments  will,  it  is  reported, 
be  made  by  the  professor  of  pediatrics 
in  the  University  of  Toronto  and  the 
health  officer.  

It  is  announced  that  a  six-story  build- 
ing will  be  erected  by  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  opposite  Jackson  Park, 
Chicago,  as  a  hospital  for  employes  of 
the  railroad  and  for  passengers  who 
may  be  injured. 
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Peace  has  her  vic- 
tories. 

It  is  impossible,  in 
reviewing  these  two 
books  and  relating 
them  to  one  another, 
not  to  relate  them  also 
to  the  earthquake  and 
tornado  which  is  shak- 
ing Europe  and  the 
whole  planet  at  this 
tiini-.  They  are  still, 
small  voices,  these  two 
books.  They  will  not  have  many  readers. 
But  they  subtly  and  profoundly  show  that 
war  is  an  anachronism ;  that  a  larger 
constructive  destiny  has  already  laid  hold 
on  the  race;  that  the  struggle  of  races, 
considered  as  a  dynamic  force  in  his- 
tory, has  nearly  ended,  and  that  the 
struggle  of  The  Race  against  impersonal 

rs,  has  begun. 

Why  are  these  books.  The  Unconscious 
and  Glimpses  of  the  Cosmos,  associated 
in  one  review?  The  first  is  an  essay  in 
technical,  experimental  psychology;  the 
second  is  a  documentary,  mental  bio- 
graphy of  a  philosopher  of  sociology.  Dr. 
Morton  Prince  has  presumably  not  con- 
cerned himself,  save  casually,  with  the 
social  aspects  of  his  theme — at  least,  the 
book  under  review  does  not  show  it. 
Lester  F.  Ward  once  told  the  writer  that 
his  own  knowledge  of  psychology,  in  its 
special  aspects,  had  been  gained  almost 
entirely  from  the  writings  nf  William 
James. 

Probably  Ward  and  Prince  knew  or 
know  little  of  the  field  in  which  the  other 
is  eminent.  But  for  readers  of  THE 
I  F.Y,  these  books  will  connect  them- 
selves in  an  imperative  way.  Dr.  Prince 
studies  the  inner  problems  of  human  per- 
sonality, the  nature  of  its  maladies,  the 
laws  of  its  work  and  growth  within  the 
individual  organism,  and  the  means  of 
its  therapy.  Lester  Ward  depicts  the 
sway  of  the  race  and  of  society,  con- 
straining the  individual  soul  with  an  en- 
ormous and  complex  gravity;  he  dis- 
cusses the  role  of  purposeful  work  in  the 
social  order,  and  shows  in  a  general  but 
conclusive  way  that  increases  in  genius 
and  happiness  are  waiting  to  be  brought 
about  through  social  adjustments  of  a 
creative  kind ;  and  he  shows  what  these 
adjustments  must  be. 

A  word,  before  discussing  these  books 
in  detail,  as  to  their  suggestive  relation 
to  the  one  preoccupation  of  the  moment 
— the  world-war.  Dr.  Prince's  work  be- 
longs to  the  rapidly  developing  field  of 


"subliminal  psychology,"  in  which,  Pro- 
fessor James  said,  the  greatest  scientific 
results  of  the  coming  century  are  to  be 
looked  for.  Subliminal  psychology  has 
altered  permanently  the  human  outlook  in 
one  generation,  through  the  intimate 
team-work  labors  of  a  great  Frenchman 
(Charcot),  a  great  German  (Wundt),  a 
great  Englishman  (Myers),  a  great  Bel- 
gian (Bernheim),  a  great  Austrian 
I  Freud),  and  such  American  workers  as 
James  Prino  ind  Stanley  Hall. 

The  list  is  illustrative,  no*  exhaustive. 

The  beneficent  fruits,  in  medicine  and 
pedagogy,  of  this  science  which  is  yet 
on!\  AH.  flow  back  impartially  to 

all  peoples.  Already,  from  the  demonstrat- 
ed facts  of  subliminal  psychology,  there 
emerge  social  duties  of  an  essentially  in- 
ternational kind — duties  of  world-wide 
statistical  research,  of  changed  policies 
toward  the  adolescent  races,  of  world- 
wide co-operation  in  the  restriction  of 
drugs,  of  world-wide  eugenic  measures. 
:<•  any  one  of  those  needs,  the 
shifting  of  a  trade  route  or  a  political 
boundary,  the  sentimental  domination  of 
Slav  over  Teuton  or  of  Mongol  over 
Aryan,  even  the  destruction  of  militarism 
which  is  self-doomed,  shrink  to  unimpor- 
tance. Xay — war,  no  matter  how  vast  or 
protracted,  cannot  materially  check  the 
advance  of  this  science  or  the  changes  in 
human  life  which  it  involves.  War,  or 
bourgeoise  contentment  with  things  as 
they  are,  can  deprive  our  own  genera- 
tion, our  children,  perhaps  our  grand- 
children, of  some  of  the  gain,  but  will 
the  history  of  three  million  years,  yet 
to  be  written  of  humanity  on  this  earth. 
be  greatly  impressed  with  such  a  retar- 
dation ? 

•'if  the  writings  of  Ward — here  we 
may  observe  a  rugged  American  man, 
indigenous  as  Abraham  Lincoln  or  a  red 
Indian,  emerging  from  an  iron  discipline 
in  the  American  Civil  War  and  passing 
up,  through  varied  cosmopolitan  in- 
fluence, to  an  outlook  and  wisdom  abso- 
lutely planetary  in  their  breadth. 
A  Frenchman — Conrte;  a  German — 
Haeckel;  an  Englishman — Darwin;  an 
Austrian — Odin;  an  American — Ward. 
Again  we  sec  the  onward  flood,  interna- 
tional and  inter-racial,  of  a  science 
whose  prescriptions  are  indifferent  to 
political  boundaries,  whose  criticisms  cut 
as  deeply  into  the  self-complacency  ot 
England  or  Germany  as  into  the  egotism 
of  the  Fiji  Islander,  and  whose  dazzling 
prophecy  includes  the  human  race. 

Now,  for  the  essential  bearing  on 
one  another  of  The  Unconscious  and 
(ilimpses  of  the  Cosmos.  Dr.  Prince  pre- 
faces his  work  with  these  words,  uttered 
t>y  Bergson :  "To  explore  the  most 
sacred  depths  of  the  unconscious,  to 
labor  in  the  subsoil  of  consciousness, 
that  will  be  the  principal  task  of  psycho- 
logy in  the  century  which  is  opening.  I 
do  not  doubt  that  wonderful  discoveries 


await  it  there,  as  important  perhaps  as 
have  been  in  the  preceding  centuries  the 
discoveries  of  the  physical  and  natural 
sciences." 

Prince's  book  is  the  second  of  a  series- 
of  which  three  are  promised,  and  which 
might  be  collectively  called  "An  Explor- 
ation of  the  Soul."  These  are  clinical 
and  experimental  studies,  falling  within 
abnormal  psychology  but  laying  the  basis 
for  a  more  vivid  and  conclusive  normal 
and  general  psychology  such  as  might  be 
predicated  from  the  writings  of  William- 
James  and  of  Tarde.  Incidentally,  the 
work  of  Prince  is  simply  freighted  with 
lessons  for  each  one  of  us  in  the  task 
which  presses  on  each,  of  regulating  and 
enhancing  "the  fountains  of  his  own 
will." 

An  immediate  transition  from  Prince 
to  Ward  is  found  in  the  following  par- 
agraph from  Ward's  great  but  little-react 
Psychic  Factors  of  Civilization :  "The 
preeminent  service  of  Schopenhauer  to 
philosophy  has  been  that  of  turning  the 
current  of  thought  out  of  the  old  and 
hopeless  channels  of  objective  (intellec- 
tualistic)  psychology,  into  the  new  and 
promising  channels  of  subjective  (emo- 
tional) psychology.  Here,  and  here 
alone,  is  there  hope  for  a  science  of 
mind." 

And  the  following  paragraph  places  us 
out  of  Prince's  special  field,  and  fairly 
within  Ward's:  "Provided  that  means  of 
satisfying  wants  can  be  secured,  then  the 
greater  the  number  and  the  higher  the 
rank  of  such  wants,  the  higher  the  state 
of  happiness  attainable.  The  problem  of 
social  science  is  to  point  out  in  what  way 
the  most  complete  and  universal  satis- 
faction of  human  desires  can  be  at- 
tained; and  this  is  identical  with  the 
problem  of  greatest  happiness." 

And  this  point  is  curious  and  signifi- 
cant: that  both  Prince  and  Ward  are 
systematic  determinists  and  monists,  yet 
the  writings  of  Ward  are  a  veritable 
gospel  of  the  efficacy  of  purposeful  en- 
deavor; his  principle  of  "telesis,"  which 
is  in  practice  indistinguishable  from 
psychic  and  moral  freedom,  is  shown  as 
creating  a  new  era  not  only  in  human 
life,  but  in  the  cosmos.  While  to  the 
man  on  the  street,  the  whole  of  Prince's 
work,  beginning  with  his  famous  and 
classic  work  on  the  multiple  personality 
of  "Sally  Beauchamp,"  and 'down  through 
all  his  experimental  results,  is  a  lesson 
in  the  potency  of  deliberate  influence,  the 
modifyability  of  human  character,  and 
the  possibility,  to  which  no  limit  can  be 
set.  of  reconstructing,  liberating  and  ag- 
grandizing the  individual  soul,  here  and 
now. 

Space  forbids  a  more  detailed  juxtapo- 
sition of  these  two  books,  each  of  which 
holds  the  forefront  of  a  great  scientific 
movement.  But  their  connection  in  this 
review  is  not  accidental.  The  writer  is 
certain  that  general  readers,  and  social 
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workers  in  particular,  will  get  the  best 
results  in  scientific  reading  when  they, 
the  readers,  assume  a  general  human 
standpoint  and  view  the  insulated,  spe- 
cialized sciences  in  relation  to  one  an- 
other. This  is  peculiarly  true  in  psy- 
chology and  sociology,  which  are  two 
sides  of  one  thing,  each  a  mystery  un- 
less viewed  in  the  light  of  the  other. 

To  describe  the  two  works  briefly.  The 
Unconscious  is  an  essay  in  psycho-analy- 
sis. Psycho-analysis  is  properly  a  meth- 
od, or  group  of  methods,  for  the  dis- 
closure of  the  human  mind  and  the  diag- 
nosis of  mental  disease.  But  in  the  pop- 
ular and  scientific  mind,  psycho-analy- 
sis is  likewise  a  bold  and  radical  theory, 
the  theory,  namely,  that  virtually  all 
"subconscious"  mental  processes  are  sex- 
ual in  their  nature.  Psycho-analysis, 
however,  as  a  growing  technique  of  re- 
search and  diagnosis,  long  antedates  the 
time  when  the  genius  of  Freud  and  the 
dogmatic  reiteration  of  his  followers  in- 
vaded and  captured  the  science,  tempor- 
arily, on  behalf  of  a  sweeping  and 
rather  mystical  doctrine  of  sex. 

Prince  is  an  original,  empirical  worker, 
and  he  first  became  widely  known 
through  his  descriptions  of  the  Sally 
Beauchamp  multiple-personality  case,  a 
year  or  two  after  the  publication  of 
Freud's  far-reaching  studies  on  hysteria. 
Prince  has  for  seven  years  edited  the 
American  Journal  of  Abnormal  Psycho- 
logy, and  has  for  long  been  one  of  the 
most  sanely  and  courageously  selective 
and  moderate  workers  in  abnormal 
psychology.  He  has  successively  done 
much  to  save  the  American  medical  mind 
from  being  swept,  first  by  the  physio- . 
logical  theories  of  Janet,  the  great 
French  psychiatrist,  and  subsequently  by 
the  sexual  prepossession  of  *he  Freud 
school,  not  very  successfully,  for  the 
moment,  in  the  latter  case,  it  must  be 
confessed. 

The  present  volume.  The  Unconscious, 
is  a  semi-popular  work — popular  to  the 
extent  that  it  can  be  fully  understood  1>\ 
a  reader  who  has  previously  known 
nothing  of  the  subject,  and  that  it  give, 
a  careful  and  generous  statement  of  tin- 
various  conflicting  theories  which  inn- 
'>e  said  to  rage  in  the  psycho-analytic 
field.  In  his  effort  at  clarity,  Dr.  Prince 
reiterates  and  expounds  almost  to  weari- 
ness, but  this  repetition  is  all  devoted  to 
essentials.  To  dwell  on  his  book,  anno- 
tate it,  and  depart  from  it  for  further 
reading,  would  be  a  liberal  education  to 
any  serious-minded  person,  and  the  stu- 
dent would  find  himself  amazed  at  the 
wealth  of  general  relationships  and  rich- 
ness of  insight  into  his  own  personal  na- 
ture, which  would  flow  from  the  task. 
The  Unconscious  can  be  read  without  a 
previous  reading  of  Dr.  Prince's  earlier 
work.  The  Dissociation  of  a  Personality. 
Space  lacks  for  any  kind  of  summary  of 
the  richly-freighted  pages  of  this  book. 

I-cster  F.  Ward's  book — the  last  that 
will  appear  from  one  of  the  greatest 
souls  America  has  produced  and  one  of 
the  most  original  and  industrious  brains 
of  the  century — is  as  bold  in  its  concep- 
tion as  it  is  naive  and  unusual  in  its 
carrying  out.  It  is  a  twelve-volume 
mental  autobiography;  the  present  issue 
-consists  of  the  first  three,  and  not  the 
most  interesting,  volumes.  The  value 
which  the  world  will  place  on  Glimpses 


of  the  Cosmos  will  depend  on  the  value 
which,  in  fullness  of  time,  it  places  on 
the  message  of  its  author  as  delivered 
in  the  five  great  books  of  his  life  begin- 
ning with  Dynamic  Sociology  in  1882  and 
ending  with  Applied  Sociology  in  1907. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  Russian 
censors,  who  twenty  years  ago  put  the 
Dynamic  Sociology  in  the  flames,  and 
the  students  of  Ruskin  College,  Oxford, 
for  whom  Ward's  writings  have  been 
more  or  less  of  a  bible,  sensed  correctly 
the  meaning  of  Ward's  philosophy  to  the 
rising  world  of  democracy  and  respon- 
sible liberty.  The  feminist  movement 
owes  one  of  its  profoundest  statements 
to  Ward.  He  seems  to  have  forecasted 
Henri  Bergson  by  several  years,  all  that 
is  comprehensible  in  Bergson's  principle 
of  "creative  evolution"  being  contained 
in  Wards  "cosmic  synergy  " 

Ward  overthrew,  exhaustively  and 
radically,  the  doctrine  of  evolutionary 
fatalism,  preached  as  a  social  gospel  by 
Herbert  Spencer  until  it  became  the  lan- 
guage of  the  laissez-faire  school  the 
world  over.  In  his  Psychic  Factors  of 
Civilization,  a  noble,  independent  struc- 
ture in  the  world  of  thought,  which  as 
the  years  pass  remains  strangely  un- 
visited,  Ward  laid  the  theoretical  con- 
nections between  the  organic  and  psychic 
worlds,  showed  the  priority  of  feeling 
over  reason  as  the  creative  power  in 
mankind,  and  placed  intellect  in  its  rela- 
tion to  that  part  of  the  soul  which,  as 
all  now  recognize,  is  its  more  ancient  and 
enduring  part.  Finally,  the  Applied  Socio- 
logy is  a  magnificent  evangel  of  demo- 
cracy and  equal  opportunity,  based  on  an 
attempted  demonstration  of  the  bound- 
lessness of  potential  genius  equally  scat- 
tered through  the  race. 

Those  who  share  this  estimate  of  Les- 
ter Ward's  work,  will  not  find  the  pro- 
jected twelve  volumes  either  tedious  or, 
in  places,  trivial.  Whether  the  remain- 
ing nine  volumes  will  be  published  is  to 
depend,  it  is  stated,  on  the  kind  of  wel- 
come given  the  present  three  volumes. 
For  the  entire  work  not  to  be  published 
will  be  a  sorrow  to  numbers  which  will 
increase  with  each  year.  In  description 
of  the  three  published  volumes  it  may  be 
said,  that  Ward  was  for  most  of  his  life 
a  government  agent  in  the  geological 
survey  and  Smithsonian  Institute;  that 
he  came  to  sociology  through  the  under- 
lying sciences,  and  was  an  authority  on 
paleobotany  and  a  thorough  biologist. 
His  literary  and  historical  culture  was 
extremely  wide,  though  always  held 
with  a  kind  of  simplicity  and  innocent 
vanity  which  can  best  be  described  as 
ante-bellum. 

The  Glimpses  contain,  in  the  main,  es- 
says which  range  from  theological  pole- 
mics (Ward  was  aggressively  Ingersol- 
lian  in  his  young  years)  through  all  kinds 
of  social  and  economic  issues  to  discus- 
sions of  the  origin  of  life  on  the  planet, 
the  nature  of  pre-organic  evolution  and 
the  classification  of  fossil  plants.  With 
these,  go  explanatory  papers  devoted  to 
the  several  important  books  of  his  life. 
together  with  the  raw  materials,  in  suc- 
cessive stages  of  elaboration,  which  went 
into  Dynamic  Sociology.  The  outright 
biography  is  scattered  through  the  mis- 
cellaneous papers,  and  all  is  arranged 
chronologically.  The  whole  result  gives 
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a  kind  of  patient,  self-reliant,  grai'.ite- 
like  impression,  something  of  the  elabo- 
rate dignity  of  the  "elder  statesmen." 

But  those  who  knew  Ward,  or  whose 
lives  have  been  deeply  penetrated  by  his 
philosophy,  can  not  treat  this  book  im- 
personally; not  even  those  who  may 
have  seen  him  only  once,  as  when,  im- 
mediately before  his  death  a  year  ago,  he 
spoke  on  eugenics  in  the  Ethical  Culture 
Hall  in  New  York.  An  old  man,  white- 
haired,  frail,  beautiful ;  with  the  subtlest 
gracious  humor;  rigid  in  his  technical  ex- 
position, infinitely  non-popular,  quietly 
announcing,  on  a  great  mooted  question, 
a  verdict — a  negative  verdict,  which, 
whether  ultimately  correct  or  not,  was 
stimulating  and  tremendous. 

JOHN  COLLIER. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  ALCOHOL 

By  Edward  Huntington  Williams,  M.D. 
The  Goodhue  Co.  128  pp.  Price  $.75 ; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $.80. 

Whether  one  believes 
that  national  prohibi- 
tion will  help  or  harm 
— nobody  claims  that  it 
will  utterly  cure — one 
must  confess  that  it  is 
a  coming  political  is- 
sue, the  National  Li- 
quor Dealers'  Journal, 
according  to  the 
World's  Work,  assert- 
ing that  twenty-seven 
states  would  vote  for 
it.  And,  of  course,  conditions  can  not 
have  reached  this  pass  without  a  real 
battle  being  on  between  the  liquor  deal- 
ers and  the  opposition,  represented  by 
the  Anti-Saloon  League,  which  is  rapid- 
ly drawing  to  its  side  the  foremost  men 
of  industry,  who  have  to  manage  large 
groups  of  workers. 

These  men  are  joining  the  anti-alcohol 
ranks  for  various  reasons,  one  being  that 
the  employers'  liability  laws  have  made 
accidents  so  expensive  as  to  bring  about 
a  careful  investigation  of  their  causes. 
It  has  been  found  that  too  many  acci- 
dents in  large  manufacturing  plants  work 
back  to  drink,  and  not  to  heavy  drinking 
alone,  but  to  moderate  drinking. 

Now,  of  course,  many 'guns  will  be 
fired  before  the  end,  and  one  that  has 
recently  been  let  loose  is  a  literary  gun. 
The  Question  of  Alcohol,  by  Edward  H 
Williams,  M.D.  Whether  Dr.  Williams 
wanted  his  articles,  now  embodied  in 
book  form,  to  be  brewers'  ammunition, 
we  can  not  know,  but  ammunition  they 
are.  As  fast  as  they  appeared  in  the 
Medical^  Record  they  were,  for  the  most 
part,  printed  over  in  liquor  journals,  and 
one  that  appeared  in  THE  SURVEY, 
Temperance  Instruction,  was  sent  out 
broadcast  by  publicity  agents  of  the 
liquor  trade. 

The  little  book  is  admirable  for  the 
brewers'  purpose,  seeking  to  undermine 
the  two  strongholds  of  the  opposing 
camp— national  prohibition  and  alcohol 
education — first  as  carried  on  in  our 
public  schools,  later  in  the  form  of 
posters  and  exhibits. 

Taking  first  the  attack  on  education, 
this  assault  hits  precisely  where  it  can 
hit  with  force,  on  the  deplorable  exag- 
geration that  seems  to  follow  in  the  wake 
of  temperance.  Every  advocate  of  anti- 
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alcoholism  must  regret  this  exaggeration, 
oftentimes  making  it  necessary  for  the 
business  men,  social  workers  and  physi- 
cians now  pouring  into  the  ranks  to 
rehabilitate  the  subject  before  they  can 
get  a  hearing. 

Dr.  Williams  lays  bare  this  grotesque 
exaggeration  and  misstatement,  but  to 
my  mind  he  fails  to  do  what  the  real 
reformer  would  do, — offer  help  for  the 
situation.  He  lays  the  misstatements  be- 
fore you  (rather  magnifying  them,  it 
seems  to  me),  and,  with  never  a  word 
for  all  the  good  text  books  that  exist 
side  by  side  with  the  somewhat  hysteri- 
cal ones,  he  cries  out  that  under  the 
knife  of  this  grotesque  education  the 
consumption  of  liquor  has  been  steadily 
rising,  leaving  the  impression,  in  some 
way,  that  increasing  consumption  is  due 
to  the  scepticism  implanted  in  the  young 
mind  by  pur  present  alcohol  education; 
anyway,  it  has  not  been  effective— and 
there  Dr.  Williams  drops  it. 

It  is  the  place  where  Dr.  Williams 
drops  subjects  that  makes  a  social  work- 
er, rightly  or  wrongly,  distrust  him.  He 
drops  the  subject  precisely  where  the 
:.t!  worker  would  cling  to  it  for  dear 
life. 

Thus,  the  real  reformer  would  have 
given  more  recognition  to  all  the  good 
matter  in  the  schools,  and  agreeing  most 
frankly  to  the  bad,  have  earnestly  de- 
clared that  in  view  of  the  "menace  of 
'Irink"  we  must  consecrate  ourselves  to 
veracity  (nothing  short  of  veracity  hav- 
ing long-range  power).  And  since  his- 
proves  that  all  lasting  reform  comes 
I  ly  and  through  education,  we  must 
secure  either  federal  or  state  committees 
of  physicians  and  others  to  bring  forward 
adequate  textbooks  in  which  facts  are  not 
suited  to  inclinations,  but  inclinations  to 
facts. 

A  social  worker  condemns  only  to  con- 
struct. Again,  to  help,  you  must  not 
put  forth  pieces  of  truth,  but  all  of  it. 
Dr.  Williams  puts  forth  this  piece  of  a 
whole  truth,  namely,  that  our  consump- 
tion has  been  rising.  But  he  does  not 
add  that  all  this  time  we  have  been  tak- 
ing into  the  country  thousands  and  thous- 
ands of  new  drinkers. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  figures  of  the 
American  Grocer,  compiled  purely  for 
business  purposes,  show  that  the  United 
States  reached  the  height  of  its  per 
capita  consumption  in  1907.  Since  then 
we  have  not  risen,  but  have  slightly  de- 
clined. The  Grocer,  July,  1914,  there- 
upon notes  that  prohibition  is  holding  in 
check  consumption,  keeping  it  from  ris- 
ing along  with  immigration.  So  it  would 
look  to  me  as  if  all  this  education  was 
beginning  to  tell  on  the  mind  of  the 
people,  slowly  but  surely. 

We  come  now  to  Dr.  Williams'  ar- 
raignment of  prohibition.  Briefly  he 
says  that  while  liquor  still  flows  freely 
in  the  South,  prohibition  has  placed  it 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  very  poor,  who 
are  therefore  taking  to  cocaine.  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  the  facts  here. 
— they  are,  I  fancy,  too  recent  to  be 
treated  adequately.  But  if  drug  fiends 
are  increasing  alarmingly  in  the  South 
because  liquor,  while  still  flowing  freely, 
is  withdrawn  somewhat  from  the  very 
poor  hy  reason  of  its  being  expensive  to 
transport.  I  say  to  myself  why  in  the  face 
of  all  this  rlv  irginia  go  dry  by 


such  an  amazing  majority,  and  why  has 
Virginia  entered  into  sucti  an  enthusias- 
tic dry  contest? 

Dr.  Williams  then  takes  up  the  ques- 
tion of  prohibition  versus  insanity.  He 
says  that  some  people  say  that  the  de- 
crease of  insanity  in  Kansas  is  due  to 
prohibition.  Dr.  Williams  says  that  they 
should  not  make  this  statement,  and  I 
think  that  he  is  quite  right.  Prohibition 
has  not  yet  prohibited  enough  anywhere 
for  us  to  make  dogmatic  statistical  state- 
ments. 

But  Dr.  Williams  then  goes  on  to  show 
that  while  we  can  not  say  it  has  de- 
creased insanity  in  Kansas,  we  can  say 
that  this  still  unprohibiting  prohibition 
would  seem  to  have  increased  certain 
forms  of  insanity.  There,  I  think,  Dr. 
Williams  falls  into  the  same  trap  of 
those  whom  he  accuses. 

To  prove  his  point  he  shows  that  that 
form  of  insanity  called  alcoholic  psycho- 
sis is  larger  in  prohibition  Kansas  than 
in  wet  Nebraska  or  South  "Dakota,  sim- 
ilar states,  and  he  draws  tfiis  delightfully 
brewerish  conclusion:  that  the  reason 
that  Kansas  leads  its  sister  states  in  this 
particular  is  that  whiskey,  not  beer, 
causes  most  alcoholic  phychosis.  and  in 
prohibition  states  whiskey,  not  beer,  is 
the  thing  that  men  drink.  So  we  are 
left  with  the  general  impression  that  as 
Kansas  could  not  get  beer  so  easily  as 
Nebraska  could,  Kansas  developed  5  per 
cent  of  this  form  of  insanity  while  Ne- 
braska developed  only  4  per  cent. 

It  may  all  be  true,  but  no  man  on  earth 
can  say  it  is  true  simply  by  the  facts  put 
forth  by  Dr.  Williams. 

Truly,  if  prohibition  is  to  come,  it  will 
come  not  out  of  manipulated  statistics,  but 
on  broad  lines — the  lines  of  the  practical 
business  man.  I  am  amazed  at  the  num- 
ber of  business  men  in  Massachusetts 
who  tell  me  that,  while  they  would  not 
vote  for  state  prohibition,  they  most 
certainly  intend  and  shortly  expect  to 
vote  for  national  prohibition. 

\nw  the  business  manager  is  convinced 
that  moderate  drinking  does  slow  down 
quick  thinking  and  open  the  way 
to  inefficiency  and  accidents.  It  is  to 
eliminate  drinking  quite  as  much  as 
drunkenness  that  he  will  vote  for 
national  prohibition,  nor  is  he  moved 
by  being  told  that  these  normal  drinkers 
will  all  take  to  drugs  if  deprived  of  their 
daily  quart  of  beer.  They  are  not  al- 
coholics, and  looking  across  the  country 
at  the  millions  who  never  touch  liquor, 
he  does  not  see  any  harm  in  trying  to 
turn  the  average  drinker  into  the  total 
abstainer,  first  by  constant  education, 
second  by  nation-wide  prohibition  which 
removes  private  profit  and  ultra-accessi- 
bility. 

Of  course,  civic  clubs  must  be  pro- 
vided in  place  of  the  saloon,  for  men 
must  meet,  eat,  talk  and  drink  together, — 
but  they  need  not  drink  alcohol.  This  is 
the  way  the  practical  business  man  looks 
at  it,  and  many  of  the  physicians  that  I 
know  look  at  it  in  this  way.  Dr.  Wil- 
liams does  not.  and  neither  do  the  brew- 
ers. 

The  real  prohibition,  of  course,  is  the 
educated  will,  the  boy  coming  out  of  the 
home  with  the  will  as  educated  against 
alcohol  as  the  will  of  the  average  girl 
is  now  educated  against  the  social  evil. 

My  honest  opinion  is  that  nation-wide 


prohibition  is  coming  here,  and  that  it 
will  do  good  work,  because  the  commu- 
nity really  is  getting  in  earnest  about 
the  alcohol  problem;  but  it  will  not  do 
the  work  that  it  should  do,  unless  social 
workers  flank  it  with  brilliant  systems  of 
organized  education  and  with  well-de- 
veloped schemes  of  recreation,  sub- 
stitutes for  the  saloon. 

ELIZABETH  TILTOK. 
A  HISTORY  OF  PENAL  METHODS 

By  George  Ives.  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company.  409  pp.  Price  $3.00;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $3.15. 

The  title  of  this  eru- 
dite volume  might 
well  have  been  a  His- 
tory of  .Penal  Meth- 
ods in  Great  Britain, 
since  the  materials 
are  drawn  chiefly 
from  English  sources. 
Continental  and 
American  authors 
are  rarely  men- 
tioned. Up  to  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  chap- 
ter one  feels  that  he  is  companion  of 
Dante  in  the  hopeless  world,  with  not 
even  Purgatory  in  sight.  It  is  cinema- 
tographic melodrama  which  dulls  the 
sense  of  moral  horror  by  dint  of  repeti- 
tion. The  recital  of  these  abominations 
in  the  name  of  justice  has  a  practical 
purpose:  to  show  us  that  what  we  call 
justice  is  merely  ancient,  savage  revenge 
with  a  solemn  mask  of  law  and  formal- 
ity. The  revolting  facts  are  dragged 
out  of  corpulent  note  books  and  the  re- 
ferences to  books  cited  furnish  a  rather 
elaborate  bibliography  of  the  history 
of  punishment.  Even  John  Howard 
comes  off  with  scanty  respect,  and  at 
times  one  feels  that  he  would  like  to 
have  these  former  official  culprits  rep- 
resented by  counsel  to  see  if  they  might 
not  set  up  some  shadow  of  defense. 

The  constructive  suggestions  of  the 
latter  chapters  are  in  the  main  principles 
which  have  found  frequent  expression  in 
the  meetings  of  the  American  Prison 
Association,  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  and  the  Insti- 
tute of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology ; 
probation,  parole,  education  work  in  re- 
formatories, parole  on  conditional  re- 
lease, humane  and  patient  care  of  dis- 
charged men,  and  asylum  treatment  of 
those  who  cannot  safely  be  restored  to 
freedom. 

There  is  one  exception  which  Ameri- 
can public  opinion  will  not  tolerate : 
"All  who  can  not  ultimately  lead  useful, 
human,  tolerably  happy  lives,  should 
be  destroyed  as  soon  as  ever  their  con- 
dition has  been  determined."  This  same 
plan  was  proposed  several  years  ago,  but 
the  book  in  which  it  was  offered  has 
seldom  been  mentioned  since  the  first 
reviews.  The  author  has  not  pictured  to 
himself  the  effect  on  public  morality 
of  a  wholesale  slaughter  of  incurable 
offenders,  nor  the  difficulty  of  deciding 
when  they  are  incurable.  The  work 
colonies  of  Cleveland  and  Kansas  City, 
and  still  more  those  of  Belgium  and 
Holland,  indicate  a  better  disposition  of 
those  who  cannot  be  either  happy  or 
useful  in  competitive  groups. 

CHARLES  R.  HENDERSON. 
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TO YNBBB  HALL  AND  THE  ENGLISH  SETTLE- 
MENT MOVKMENT 

By  Dr.  Werner  Ficht.    Macmillan  Co. 
.p.     I'ricc  $125;  by  mail  of  THE 

St'RVEY   $1.33. 

Dr.  Picht,  after  a 
period  of  residence  at 
r.iynbee  Hall,  wrote 
this  little  book  for  the 
information  of  his 
German  countrymen, 
and  it  has  now  been 
translated  into  Eng- 
lish. It  is  in  the  main 
a  rather  formal  sum- 
mary of  work  done, 
but  contains  in  cer- 
tain passages  an  in- 
spiriting setting  forth  of  the  original  set- 
tlement gospel  and  a  valuable  -though 
partly  discouraging  account  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  at  Toynbee  Hall. 

The  treatment  of  the  subject  as  a 
whole  is  rather  confusing  on  account  of 
the  shifting  from  time  to  time  of  the 
angle  of  vision.  The  reader  finds  it  dif- 
ficult to  know  in  many  places  whether 
general  statements  refer  to  Toynbee 
Hall,  to  any  one  of  several  groups  and 
of  settlements,  or  to  the  whole 
English  settlement  enterprise. 

The  American  reader  will  note  an  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  the  author  of  tradi- 
tional social  superiority;  atoned  for  in 
a  measure  by  that  sincere  and  devoted 
•concern  for  less  fortunate  brethren  as 
individual  brethren  which  the  democratic 
reformer  often  lacks. 

In  his  desire  for  an  apostle  as  a  per- 
sonification of  the  center  for  the  fine  and 
rare  enthusiasm  which  led  to  the  found- 
ing of  the  first  settlement,  Dr.  Picht  de- 
velops to  a  further  point  than  any  pre- 
vious writer  the  beautiful  story  of  Ar- 
nold Toynbee:  though  it  must  be  said 
that  Arnold  Toynbee  had  a  compara- 
tively slight  direct  or  even  indirect  in- 
fluence on  the  settlement  proposal.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Barnett,  who  were  the  real 
•creative  intelligence,  occupy  a  relatively 
slight  place  in  Dr.  Picht's  record;  and 
Fdward  Denison,  the  true  forerunner,  is 
just  mentioned. 

The  influence  of  Toynbee  Hall  as  a 
•center  of  humanizing  culture  for  East 
London  and  as  a  training  school  for  the 
public  service  are  convincingly  set  forth. 
Hardly  enough  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
service  of  Toynbee  Hall  in  placing  con- 
structive social  service  on  an  unsectarian 
This  contribution  ought  to  he 
set  over  against  what  Dr.  Picht  truly 
says  about  the  more  steady  and  contin- 
uous vitality  t>f  the  religious  settlements. 
One  can  not  but  feel  that  Dr.  Picht  is 
too  deeply  impressed  by  the  unfortunate 
transition  stage  through  which  Toynbee 
Hall  is  now  passing.  He  seems  to  take 
the  undeveloped  and  somewhat  cynical 
point  of  view  of  a  leaderless  group  for 
the  established  attitude  of  the  settlement, 
•rur.  as  Dr.  Picht  points  out.  that 
Toynbce  Hall  is  deficient  in  the  matter 
of  direct,  human  neighborhood  relations ; 
and  the  neighborhood  idea  is  undoubted- 
ly, as  he  holds,  the  touchstone  of  settle- 
ment life  and  progress.  Rut  certain  set- 
tlements— a  few  very  notable  cases  on 
both  sides  of  the  water — have  their  rea- 
son for  existence  primarily  in  strone 
C'ltitact  with  certain  broad  phases  of 
v "rkinc-class  life.  The  long  and  hon- 


orable roll  of  men  whom  Toynbee  Hall 
has  sent  into  important  posts  in  public 
life  and  educational  service,  all  of  whose 
careers  show  clear  traces  of  their  life 
and  work  in  the  East  End,  will  prove 
that  the  "mother  of  settlements"  has  not 
failed  to  make  vital  connection  between 
the  centers  of  culture  and  the  centers  of 
industry. 

A  number  of  the  English  settlements, 
including  most  of  those  where  men  are 
chiefly  responsible,  and  Toynbee  Hall 
most  of  all,  arc  today  suffering  from 
the  very  logic  of  their  success.  Dr. 
Picht  quotes  a  member  of  Parliament 
who  said  that  the  social  legislation  of 
the  past  twenty  years  would  have  been 
impossible  but  for  the  settlements.  This 
whole  tendency,  including  its  bearings  on 
education  and  religion,  has  led  to  the 
drawing  off  of  settlement  leaders  far 
more  rapidly  than  they  could  be  re- 
placed. 

There  must  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
come  a  period  of  revival — which  Dr. 
Picht,  with  all  his  settlement  faith,  hard- 
ly foresees — of  the  ancient  English  tradi- 
tion of  responsible  and  resourceful  civic 
leadership  in  every  local  community  in 
the  kingdom,  which  will  once  more  re- 
invigorate  those  settlements  which  are 
today  suffering  a  decline.  The  pro- 
found significance  of  the  settlement  in 
bringing  together  separated  classes  for 
purposes  of  national  unity,  which  Dr. 
Picht  properly  emphasizes,  contains  in  it- 
self the  motive  which,  in  the  new  era 
upon  which  England  is  entering,  must 
mean  much  to  the  future  of  such  a  cen- 
ter as  Toynbee  Hall. 

Surely  also,  with  all  the  very  fine  rec- 
ords of  devoted  educational  service  in 
connection  with  the  club  work  at  Toyn- 
bee Hall,  the  fact  that  at  the  present  mo- 
ment its  club  work  is  in  abeyance  can 
only  go  to  show  that  the  settlement  is 
passing  through  one  of  those  relaxed  in- 
terims which  must  be  expected  and  must 
not  be  taken  too  seriously. 

Of  the  settlements  generally,  number- 
ing forty-five  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
we  have  a  brief  but  informing  ac- 
count. They  include  a  larger  proportion 
of  men  residents  than  do  our  American 
settlements,  though  in  some  cases  the 
men  seem  merely  to  lend. their  presence. 
Speaking  broadly,  they  are  either  in 
charge  of  clergymen,  who  have  young 
candidates  for  the  ministry  as  their  as- 
sociates, or  the  houses  are  directed  by 
women  of  education  and  much  practical 
experience.  In  either  case,  there  seem  to 
be  properlv  seriously  standards  for  the 
training  of  new  recruits.  Efforts  toward 
inter-settlement  conference  and  federated 
action  are  in  genera!  making  good  pro- 
gress, though  the  particular  type  of  young 
men  whom  Dr.  Picht  met  at  Toynbee 
Hall  seem  to  be  still  in  the  stand-offish 
stage.  The  demand  for  women  who  have 
received  proper  training  in  the  settle- 
ments in  connection  with  specialized  so- 
cial work,  public  and  private,  seems  to  be 
much  greater  than  the  supply. 

The  main  lines  in  which  Dr.  Picht  feels 
that  the  English 'settlements  have  made 
their  important  contribution  are:  (1) 
their  direct  influence  upon  a  very  large 
number  of  individuals ;  C2)  the  provision 
of  local  leadership;  (3)  their  effect  on 
public  opinion  and  on  legislation  :  and  ( 41 
their  creation  of  a  wakeful  social  con- 
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science. 

The  difficulty  at  present,  and  for  the 
future,  he  thinks,  with  Toynbee  Hall  par- 
ticularly in  mind,  is  that  the  power  of 
the  early  ideal  has  waned.  But  the  de- 
votion of  the  pioneer  is  a  thing  by  itself, 
and  cannot  be  transmitted.  The  difficulty 
with  Toynbee  Hall  and  with  some  of  the 
other  important  English  settlements  is 
that  a  consistent,  determined,  resource- 
ful system  is  not  created  and  maintained 
for  securing  and  training  earnest  and 
capable  new  recruits,  from  among  whom 
the  leaders  of  the  future  would  come. 

The  book  contains  a  brief  statement 
as  to  the  decline  of  university  extension 
and  the  rise  of  the  Workers'  Educational 
Association,  as  agencies  of  culture  for 
the  working  classes;  a  type  of  effort 
which  unfortunately  seems  to  be  hardly 
under  consideration  anywhere  in  this 
country.  ROBERT  A.  WOODS. 

NURSES  FOR  OUR  NEIGHBORS 

By  Alfred  Worcester,  A.M.,  M.D. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  266  pp. 
Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY 
$1.35. 

This  is  a  book  sure 
to  arouse  criticism  if 
not  antagonism.  We 
are  not  accustomed 
to  hear  strictures  on 
the  modern  trained 
nurse,  unless  perhaps 
,in  private  conversa- 
tion. When  we  speak 
of  her  in  public  it  is 
rather  in  a  vein  of 
unqualified  praise.  We 
assume  that  she  has 
the  qualities  of  Florence  Nightingale 
with  the  addition  of  the  scientific  train- 
ing possible  only  in  these  latter  times. 
To  enhance  her  glory  we  usually  refer 
to  the  old-fashioned  nurse  of  our  grand- 
mothers' day,  who  is  invariably  pictured 
as  a  Sairy/  Gamp. 

Dr.  Worcester  in  this  book  tells  us 
that  the  nurse  of  today,  and  incidental- 
ly the  physician  of  today,  has  not  gained 
in  all  ways  by  the  training  of  modern 
times,  but  that  certain  very  precious  and 
holy  things  have  been  lost  since  the  old- 
fashioned  kindly  neighborhood  watcher 
and  helper  gave  way  to  the  product  of 
the  modern  training  school. 

It  should  be  possible  for  every  nurse  to 
read  with  respect  this  searching  criticism 
of  herprofession.for  even  if  she  feels  that 
in  her  own  case  and  that  of  others  she 
knows  all  Dr.  Worcester's  statements 
may  not  apply,  she  must  admit  that  by 
and  large  they  do  apply,  and  that  much 
good  would  follow  if  his  book  could 
meet  with  a  reception  on  the  part  of 
hospital  training  schools,  open-minded 
and  humble,  instead  of  resentful  and 
self-defensive. 

Dr.  Worcester  has  studied  nursing  in 
the  famous  schools  of  Europe,  and  when 
we  read  his  descriptions  of  the  school 
founded  by  Miss  Nightingale,  of  the 
school  at  Kaiserswerth  in  which  she  re- 
ceived her  training,  of  Pastor  von  Bodel- 
schwingh  and  his  colony  at  Bielefeld, 
and  of  the  unique  school  at  La  Source 
with  its  tiny  hospital  and  its  clinics  in 
the  homes,  we  can  guess  beforehand 
what  Dr.  Worcester  has  to  say  about 
the  American  trained  nurse. 

Briefly  stated — and  it  is  a  pitv  to  have 
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to  state  briefly  this  sermon  of  brother- 
ly love  and  service — Dr.  Worcester  says 
that  modern  medical  practice  is  inter- 
ested more  in  the  disease  than  in  the 
individual  sufferers  therefrom,  and  this 
attitude  of  the  physician  influences  the 
nurse  in  the  training  school. 

The  training  given  nurses  is  better 
technically  than  humanly ;  we  can  feel 
surer  that  patients  will  be  treated  asep- 
tically  than  that  they  will  be  treated 
tenderly,  surer  that  their  bodies  will  be 
kept  clean  than  that  their  souls  will  be 
treated  with  reverence.  It  is  not  that 
Dr.  Worcester  is  pleading  for  careless 
nursing.  He  insists  on  the  contrary  on 
an  education  more  extensive  than  that 
now  offered  in  the  majority  of  schools, 
but  he  would  have  it  rounded,  not  nar- 
row. 

Our  nurses  are  taught  to  believe  that 
they  learn  most  when  they  are  in  large 
hospitals  surrounded  by  hundreds  of 
patients,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  one 
nurse  can  only  serve  a  small  number  of 
people,  and  that  she  gainj  nothing  from 
the  others. 

Our  training  schools  are  all  hospitals; 
the  American  knows  of  no  other  kind 
of  school.  And  yet  the  sick  that  the 
nurse  sees  in  the  hospital  represent 
only  a  small  part  of  the  sick  in  the 
community,  for  they  are  almost  alto- 
gether the  acutely  ill  or  the  surgical 
cases,  while  the  chronic,  the  incurable 
and  the  helpless  aged,  find  no  place  in 
our  hospitals.  It  is  for  this  reason  he 
believes  that  the  nurse  who  has  had  an 
excellent  record  in  the  hospital  breaks 
down  when  she  attempts  private  prac- 
tice and  has  to  care  for  the  nervous,  the 
feeble,  the  hopelessly  helpless.  She  has 
learned  to  do  one  thing  for  twenty  pa- 
tients: she  needs  to  learn  to  do  twenty 
things  for  one. 

In  the  foreign  training  schools,  which 
Dr.  Worcester  holds  up  as  models  to  us, 
nurses  are  prepared  for  home  practice 
in  the  homes  of  the  people.  Ours, 
taught  exclusively  in  the  hospital,  natur- 
ally strive  to  reduce  the  patient's  home 
to  a  hospital.  "The  deaconess  is  trained 
to  help  the  home  and  family  of  her 
patient.  The  modern  nurse  knows  how 
to  make  the  home  into  a  hospital ;  she 
also  knows  how  to  exclude  the  family, 
and  too  often  she  does  not  know  how 
not  to  make  life  miserable  for  the  ser- 
vants." 

There  is  a  beautiful  picture,  drawn 
from  life,  of  the  old  •  i  "night- 

watcher,"  with  her  scanty  science,  but 
her  abundant  tenderness,  and  there  is 
a  striking  contrast  also  given  between 
the  old  family  physician  whom  few  of 
us  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  know 
and  his  brisk,  impersonal,  highlv  effi- 
cient, and  somewhat  dehumanized  suc- 
cessor, whom  we  all  can  recognize  with 
a  smile  and  a  sigh. 

There  is  no  space  in  a  review  for 
discussion  of  the  practical  suggestions 
made  by  Dr.  Worcester  for  the  con- 
duct of  a  model  training  school.  For 
that  the  book  itself  must  be  consulted. 
What  I  wish  specially  to  emphasize  is 
the  value  of  the  book  as  a  revelation  of 
our  shortcomings,  not  only  in  the  field 
of  nursing,  but  in  all  forms  of  social 
work,  and  a»  a  plea  for  that  spirit  that 
giveth  life  as  over  against  the  letter  that 
Villeth.  •  M  \\nr.TON  M.D. 
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SELF- TRAINING  FOR  MOTHERHOOD 

By  Sophia  Lovejoy.  American  Uni- 
tarian Association.  182  pp.  Price 
$1.00;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.08. 

That  motherhood, 
as  something  more 
than  maternity  should 
become  a  profession 
is  the  thesis  of  this 
little  book.  And  pro- 
fessions demand  pre- 
paration and  skilful 
technique.  The  author 
describes  how  a  group 
of  college-bred  wom- 
en who  felt  their 
total  lack  of  wisdom 
as  they  looked  into  the  faces  of  their 
children,  undertook  and  carried  out  a 
two-year  course  of  training  for  mother- 
hood— under  the  guidance  and  sugges- 
tion of  a  mother?  N'o,  of  a  mere  man. 

Truth  compels  the  reviewer,  another 
man.  to  add.  however,  that  the  book  con- 
tains much  internal  evidence  that  the 
;  valuable  lessons  the  mothers  learn- 
ed were  -eli-taught.  This  is  encourag- 
ing bec;ti  uld  lead  other  mothers 

inilar  Mi: 

Thi-    method  y    is    not    very 

clearly  described  but  the  results  obtain- 
ed are  such  that  other  mothers  may 
make  use  of  them.  The  chapter  on  dis- 
cipline will  lie  found  of  special  value  to 
parents,  as  it  clearly  states  the  Spen- 
cerian  principle  of  punishment  and  gives 
many  concrete  and  sensible  suggestions 
as  to  its  application.  The  necessity  of 
poise  and  ^elf-control  among  parents 
and  consistently  carried-out  methods  of 
discipline  is  again  and  again  urged  and 
illustrated. 

The  attitude  of  a  mother  toward  un- 
satisfactory school  situations  will  also 
be  found  of  special  value.  The  sincere 
quality  of  the  book  is  indicated  in  this 
passage : 

"I  do  not  claim  that  it  is  easy  to  be 
a  conscientious  and  successful  mother, 
but  I  do  claim  it  is  a  duty,  and  may  be 
a  great  privilege  and  opportunity,  and 
a  mother's  effort  will  lead  to  success 
if  she  but  persevere  according  to  the 
law  of  cause  and  effect  The  starting 
point  is  self-training." 

HENRY  W.  THURSTON. 

THE  CHILD  IN  THE  MIDST 

Mary    Schauffler   Labaree.      The 

•ral     Committee    on     the     United 

Study   of  Foreign  Missions.     272  pp. 

Price  $.50;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY 

This  is  the  four- 
teenth text-book  pub- 
lished under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Central 
Committee. 

"It  is  not  a  book 
lor  children,  but  a 
book  about  children 
the  world  over."  The 
author,  as  we  are 
told,  is  merely  a 
"missionary  daughter, 
granddaughter,  wife 
and  mother  who  was  born  into  an  en- 
vironment of  missionary  intelligence  and 
activity,"  and  has  since  had  personal  as- 
sociations with  many  nationalities. 


Universal 

Childhood 

Needt 


The  book  is  written  with  missionary 
spirit  and  purpose,  but  shows  also  how 
children  in  other  lands,  as  well  as  in 
the  United  States,  need  opportunities  for 
health,  play,  freedom  from  crushing 
labor,  schooling  and  sympathetic  com- 
panionship. The  appeal  is  strong,  and 
cumulative  in  its  effect  upon  the  reader 
of  the  successive  chapters,  for  such  an 
organized  service  to  childhood  the  world 
over  that  everywhere  the  child  shall  at 
least  have  a  chance  to  grow  in  all  the 
directions  which  his  nature  craves  and 
in  which  in  all  climes  he  shows  such 
marvelous  potentiality  of  achievement. 

If,  as  John  Fiske  argues,  the  length- 
ened period  of  infancy — the  prolonged 
appeal  of  the  helpless  child — has  actually 
created  the  human  father  and  mother 
out  of  merely  animal  parents,  is  it  not 
scientific  to  expect  that  the  same  appeal 
of  the  child,  made  more  and  more  ef- 
fective through  the  whole  period  of  im- 
maturity the  better  it  is  understood,  will 
slowly  also  recreate  human  society  from 
industry  to  religion  until  all  human  in- 
stitutions alike  will  serve  the  child  in 
that  wise,  tender  and  parental  spirit  in 
which  the  highest  types  of  individual 
fathers  and  mothers  now  serve  the  for- 
tunate children  of  their  own  homes? 

To  the  reviewer  at  least,  this  is  the 
prophecy  that  is  latent  in  the  leadership 
of  the  little  child,  a  prophecy  that  all 
who  believe  in  it  can  do  something  to 
help  realize.  Mrs.  Labaree's  little  book 
should  add  many  to  those  who  are  now 
militant  believers  in  this  prophecy. 
HENRY  W.  THURSTON. 

CHARACTER  DEVELOPMENT 

By  Charles  Keen  Taylor.  The  John 
i  .  Winston  Company.  239  pp.  Price 
$1.00;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.10. 

This  book  seems  to 
me  sound  in  theory 
but  as  worked  out 
crude  and  not  wholly 
consistent  with  its 
own  theory.  The 
theory  is  in  substance 
that  the  physical, 
mental  and  moral 
factors  in  a  child's 
life  must  all  be  con- 
sidered in  relation  to 
each  other,  and  that 
all  instruction  must  follow  the  psycho- 
logical stages  of  development  of  the  in- 
dividual child.  This  theory  demanded 
that  the  growing  child  himself  and 
especially  his  developing  interests  in 
and  reactions  upon  the  complex  human 
society  in  which  he  finds  himself,  be 
taken  as  the  chief  guide  in  deciding  both 
the  what  and  the  how  of  the  pedagogy  of 
morals. 

No  sooner  is  the  reader  properly  pre- 
pared to  find  this  book  worked  out  in 
harmony  with  child  psychology  than  he 
is  plunged  in  Chapter  I,  pp.  40-41,  into 
a  discussion  before  children  of  six  and 
seven  years  of  such  adult  and  grown- 
up, not  to  say  controversial,  topics  as 
the  qualifications  and  methods  of  elec- 
tion of  the  mayor,  the  nature  and  origin 
of  the  "state,"  the  story  of  territorial 
expansion  in  the  United  States,  the 
theory  of  law.  and  the  duties  of  the 
president. 
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In  many  passage-* — e.  g.,  formal  man- 
ual training  on  p.  53,  the  study  of  Latin 
pp.  110-111.  abstract  teaching  of  civics 
p.  124.  the  teaching  of  formal  grammar 
p.  181 — formal,  traditional  ways  of 
teaching  are  keenly  criticized  by  the 
author.  Nevertheless,  again  and  again 
— e.  g.,  on  pp.  40-41  above  quoted,  p.  101 
in  recommending  an  outline  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  p.  137  where  a  child  of  twelve  is 
said  to  begin  (  ?)  to  have  an  interest  in 
history,  and  on  p.  124,  where  the  prob- 
lem of  city  planning  is  tackled  without 
sufficient  preparation  along  the  line  of 
knowledge  of  the  functions  that  must 
go  on  in  them — the  author  falls  into 
the  errors  which  he  himself  condemns. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  expect,  how- 
ever, that  a  pioneer  book  could  satisfy 
all  its  critics  in  its  choice  of  particular 
topics  and  their  sequences.  The  method 
proposed  by  the  author,  if  consistently 
followed,  will  by  actual  test  with  chil- 
dren of  different  stages  of  development 
help  him  and  his  fellow  teachers  to 
eliminate  those  exercises  which  he  thinks 
ought  to  fit  their  stage  of  development 
but  in  fact  are  still  often  being  imposed 
upon  them  from  without  and  above.  The 
impression  left  upon  the  reader  is  strong 
that  the  writer  is  trying  hard  to  free 
his  technique  from  the  dogmatic  and 
traditional  in  pedagogy  and  to  follow 
the  psychology  of  the  child,  but  that  as 
yet  he  is  far  from  complete  success. 
HENRY  W.  THURSTON. 

CHILDREN  OF    1111    DEAD  END 

By  Patrick  MacGill.  E.  P.  Button. 
305  pp.  Price  $1.35;  by  mail  of  THE 
SURVEY  $1.44. 

Children  of  the  Dead 
End  is  an  unique  au- 
tobiography presented 
in  the  form  of  fic- 
tion. The  author, 
an  Irish  poet,  starv- 
ing, sits  on  a  dung 
heap  and  marvels  at 
the  beauty  of  the  sun- 
set. The  book  grips 
from  the  first  page, 
where  the  little  boy  is 
born  in  the  house  of 
Irish  poverty.  Every  picture  of  Irish 
life  is  vital.  The  little  boy's  fight  with 
his  stupid,  ugly  schoolmaster,  his  cour- 
ageous setting  forth  to  sell  himself  and 
his  labor  at  the  hiring  market  at  Stra- 
bane  "beyond  the  mountains"— all  is 
told  with  tender  sympathy  and  yet  with 
a  firm  touch.  The  wandering  life  of  the 
navvy  in  Scotland,  compelled  to  live  in 
darkness  and  filth,  is  full  of  tragedy.  But 
the  Irish  in  him  always  loves  a  fight,  and 
more  than  one  good  one  is  vividlv  de- 
scribed. 

And  through  it  all,  the  soul  of  the 
rt  shines.  No  environment  can  reallv 
degrade  his  splendid  vision  of  the  beau 
tiful.  His  pal.  Moleskin  Joe.  is  a  fine 
fellow,  and  though  one  feels  forcibly  the 
rraignment  of  a  social  order  which  in- 
flicts such  hardships  on  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  young  able-bodied  men. 
there  is  no  escaping  the  conclusion  that 
it  does  breed  men  of  a  fine  virile  type 
—a  rough,  primeval,  godless  crew,  but 
none-the-less  possessed  of  a  vigorous 
red-blooded  manhood  that  unfailingly 


calls    out    one's    instinctive    admiration. 

The  tragedy  of  Norah  Ryan  is  the 
deepest  note  of  sadness  in  the  book. 
The  terrible  price  women  have  to  pay 
for  misplaced  affection  is  one  of  the 
unsolved  problems  of  our  social  order. 

"I  saw,  says  the  author,  "pictures  of 
young  women  with  the  blood  of  early 
life  in  them,  and  the  fulness  of  maiden 
promise  in  them  walking  one  by  one  in 
the  streets  of  the  midnight  city — young 
women  fair  and  beautiful,  who  knew  of 
an  easier  means  of  livelihood  than  that 
which  is  offered  by  learning  the  uses  of 
sewing  needle  or  loomspindle  in  fetid 
garret,  or  steam-driven  mill.  In  the 
flames  and  the  redness,  I  saw  pictures 
of  men  and  women  who  suffered :  for 
in  that  and  that  only  there  is  very  little 
change  through  all  the  ages." 

The  author  is  master  of  a  good  Eng- 
lish style,  and  the  occasional  verses 
scattered  through  the  volume  are  not 
to  be  overlooked. 

ARTHUR  V.  WOODWORTH. 

RAGGED  TROUSERED  PHILANTHROPISTS 

By  Robert  Tressall.  Fred'k  A.  Stokes. 
358  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  THE 
SURVEY,  $1.37. 

Ever  since  Jacob  A. 
Riis  wrote  How  the 
Other  Half  Lives  we 
have  had  numberless 
books  about  the  labor- 
ing classes,  sometimes 
frankly  fiction,  some- 
times s  o  c  i  ol  o  gical 
studies  of  varying  in- 
sight and  literary 
value.  Men  have 
joined  the  multitude 
of  "unskilled"  work- 
ers and  lived  their  precarious  life  as 
nearly  as  it  is  possible  to  a  man  who 
knows  that  he  can  escape  when  he  will 
from  his  distasteful  surroundings.  The 
results  have  made  good  "copy." 

It  is  impossible,  however,  for  the  aver- 
age literary  man  to  write  convincingly 
of  a  class  of  society  in  which  he  was 
not  born  and  bred.  A  careful  record 
of  details  of  every  day's  existence- 
hours  of  labor,  food,  pleasures — all  these 
things  make  up  the  sum  of  life  on  its 
material  side  in  every  class.  These 
things  can  be  learned  by  any  one  who' 
chooses.  But  there  is  another,  a  more 
spiritual,  side  of  life— life  as  it  looks  to 
those  who  live  it  from  necessity,  whose 
whole  existence  centers  there. 

Robert  Tressall,  house-painter,  is  the 
author  of  The  Ragged  Trousered  Phil- 
anthropists; a  record  of  the  lives  of  a 
group  of  English  artisans.  Not  litera- 
ture, but  a  bit  of  real  life,  sordid,  hope- 
less, always  a  losing  battle  against  debt 
and  disease. 

In  America  it  does  not  seem  charac- 
teristic of  the  class  to  which  Tressall 
belongs  to  be  so  humble  minded.  "What 
s  good  enough  for  the  likes  of  us  is 
good  enough  for  our  children"  is  not 
the  sentiment  of  the  American  artisan 
who  paints  and  'carpenters  and  plumbs 
our  houses. 

Owen,  in  the  book,  preaches  Social- 
ism, in  season  and  out,  and  somewhat 
tediously  to  his  fellow  workmen  (and 
to  the  reader).  Their  dense  ignorance 
their  stolid  acceptance  of  things  as  they 


are  (wherein  their  "philanthropy"  lies), 
is  a  hopeless  barrier  against  progress. 
Until  Owen's  fellow  workmen  see  the 
situation  as  plainly  as  he  does  there  is  no 
solution  of  the  problem.  Whether,  when 
they  do  see  it,  their  answer  will  be  his 
particular  kind  of  Socialism,  or  not.  is 
beside  the  mark. 

MARIE  RENEE  FELIX. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

ELEMENTARY  HOUSEHOLD  CHEMISTRY.  By  John 
Ferguson  Snell.  The  Macmillan  Co.  307 
pp.  Price  $1.25 ;  by  mail  of  THE  SOBVEY 
$1.38. 

PHYSICS  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD.  By  Oarleton 
John  Lynde.  The  Macmillan  Co.  313  pp. 
Price  $1.25 ;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.38. 

RACIAL  INTEGRITY.  By  A.  H.  Shannon.  Smith 
&  Lamar.  305  pp.  Price  $1.00 ;  by  mail  of 
THE  SURVEY  $1.09. 

RECONSTRUCTION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA.  By  .1. 
G.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton.  Longmans,  Gr<'<  n 
&  Co.  684  pp.  Price  $4.50  (cloth),  $4. ("I 
(paper)  ;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $4.70  and 
$4.20. 

MUNICIPAL  LIFE  AND  GOVERNMENT  IN  Gi:i:- 
MANY.  By  Wm.  Harbutt  Dawson.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.  507  pp.  Price  $3.7.'. ; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $3.92. 

SALESMANSHIP.  By  Jas.  W.  Fisk.  Economist 
Training  School.  144  pp.  Price  $3. on ; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $3.07. 

HEALTH  WORK  IN  THE  SCHOOLS.  By  Hoag  & 
Terman.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  321  pp. 
Price  $1.60 ;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.72. 

SOME  RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  OF  POOR  RELIEF 
By  W.  A.  Bailward.  P.  S.  King  &  Son.  46 
pp.  Price  $.12 ;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $.15. 

THE  SOCIAL  DISEASE  AND  How  TO  FIGHT  IT. 
By  Louise  Creighton.  Lonemans,  Green  & 
Co.  87  pp.  Price  $.36 ;  by  mail  of  THE 
SURVEY  $.41. 

THE  AMERICAN  INDI'AN  ON  THE  NEW  TRAIL. 
By  Thos.  C.  Moffett.  Missionary  Education 
Movement.  302  pp.  Price  $.60  (cloth), 
$.40  (paper)  ;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $.09 
and  $.49. 

PROBLEMS  OF  CHILD  WELFARE.  By  George  B. 
Mangold.  The  Macmillan  Co.  522  pp.  Price 
$2.00 ;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $2.14. 

THE  NEW  HOME  MISSIONS.  By  H.  Paul  Doug- 
lass. Missionary  Education  Movement.  266 
pp.  Price  $.60  (cloth),  $.40  (paper)  ;  by 
mail  of  THE  SUKVEY  $.69  and  $.49. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  ALCOHOL.  By  Edw.  Hunt- 
ington  Williams.  The  Goodhue  Co.  128  pp. 
Price  $.75 ;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $.80. 

MISSIONARY  WOMEN  AND  THE  SOCIAL  QUES- 
TION. By  M.  Katherine  Bennett.  Council 
of  Women  for  Home  Missions.  47  pp.  Price 
$.18;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $.22. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSES  OF  STUDY.  By  Calvin 
O.  Davis.  World  Book  Co.  172  pp.  Price 
$1.50  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION.  By  Frank  W 
Ballou.  World  Book  Co.  178  pp.  Price 
$1.50 ;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.60. 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASS.  By  Alger- 
non Sidney  Crapsey.  The  Century  Co.  382 
pp.  Price  $1.30;  by  mail  of  THE  SCRVET 
$1.40. 

THE  UNCONSCIOUS.  By  Morton  Prince.  The 
Macmillan  Co.  549  pp.  Price  $2.00 ;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $2.12. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  LIFE.  By  Mowry  Saben.  The 
Mitchell  Kennerly  Co.  253  pp.  Price  $1.5(1 ; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.59. 

MY  NEIGHBOR — A  Study  of  City  Conditions — 
A  Plea  for  Social  Service.  By  J.  S.  Woods- 
worth.  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  340  pp.  Price  $.50:  by 
mall  of  THE  SURVEY  $.62. 

POVERTY    AND    WASTE.      By    Hartley    Withers. 

E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.     178  pp.     Price  $1  2:.  • 
by   mail  of  THE  SURVEY   $1.35. 

MY  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  By  S.  S.  McClure.  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Co.  266  pp.  Price  $1  7.", ; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.88. 

A  YEAR  BOOK  OF  THE  CHURCH  AND  SOCIAL 
SERVICE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Bv  Unify 

F.  Ward.      Fleming    H.    Revell    Co.    '186    pp. 
Price    $.50    (cloth),    $.30    (paper)  ;    by    mail 
of   THE   SURVEY    $.56   and    $.34. 

INSURGENT  MEXICO.  By  John  Reed.  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  325  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail 
of  THE  SURVEY  $1.60. 

SCATTERED  LEAVES.  By  Andreas  Bard.  The 
German  Literary  Board.  62  pp.  Price  $.35  ; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $.40. 
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STRIKE  PUBLICI1V 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  In  your  issue  of  Aug- 
*,  in  an  article    on    Strike    Among 
•hern    Textile    Workers,    the    state- 
ment is  made  that  the  newspapers  failed 
to   give   publicity    to   the   strike    in   the 
Fulton  bag  and  cotton  mill.    You  are  in 
-.  as  Mr.  Hearst's  Georgian  gave  all 
the  publicity  possible,  and  was  so  given 
credit  by  the  Textile  Workers'  Union.   I 
•  you  will  correct  your  misstatement. 

HENRY  M.  DONNELLY. 
[Secretary  Maine  State 
Federation  of  Labor.] 
Augusta,  Maine. 

PARENTAL  SEX  TEACHING 

HE  EDITOR:  In  my  work  in  this 
city  as  well  as  in  other  places  where  I 
have  had  to  deal  with  juvenile  crime,  I 
feel  more  and  more  the  lack,  the  terrible 
lack,  of  sex  training  in  even  little  boys 
and  girls.  These  cases  as  they  come  to 
me  are  the  most  hopelessly  depressing 
•  xperiences  that  one  can  meet  as  you,  of 
course,  know. 

I  am  not  going  to  insist  that  all  parents 
>hould  approve  of  sex  hygiene  taught  in 
the  schools  because  that  is  a  many-sided 
question  and  one  of  exceeding  delicacy. 
Kut  here  is  my  plan  that  I  wish  could  be 
given  some  chance.  It  would  help  all 
juvenile  work  and  would  give  the  inno- 
cents a  chance. 

Why  can't  we  have  some  short,  clear- 
cut,  oral  test  of  every  parent  who  wants 
to  enter  a  child  in  the  schools,  beginning 
at  the  kindergarten  age  ?  Why  shouldn't 
the  school,  which  is  attempting  to  do  so 
much  for  the  child,  know  whether  the 
parents  are  fit  to  guard  the  morals  of 
their  child  and  whether  they  will  exercise 
that  divine  right  of  parents  to  inform 
their  child  about  the  mysteries  of  life, 
as  we  hear  them  so  often  proclaim  they 
should?  If  they  are  not  fit  guardians 
and  are  too  ignorant  or  too  neglectful 
to  teach  anything  as  it  should  be  taught, 
educate  them  by  making  it  necessary  for 
them  to  learn  now  to  teach  before  they 
can  qualify  as  the  parents  of  a  school 
child.  Then  if  the  parents  can  not 
qualify,  the  work  would  be  turned  over 
to  a  specialist. 

I  do  not  believe  this  would  be  inter- 
fering with  personal  liberty  too  much. 
It  i<  the  school  law  in  most  places  that 
a  child  must  be  vaccinated  before  he  en- 
ters the  schools  and  many  have  different 
ions  on  this  subject.  Vaccination 
affects  a  probable  condition;  sex  training 
affects  an  unalterable  condition.  It 
«eems  to  me  it  would  not  only  awaken  the 
parents  but  it  would  safeguard  the  child 
•>  plan  has  yet  done-.  I  think  parents 
"tight  to  get  all  the  examinations  any- 
and  then  the  poor  juvenile  offenders 
1  have  a  little  fair  i 

Nothing  makes  me  more  discouraged 
than  to  do  something  for  a  delinquent 
girl  of  thirteen  or  thereabout*  and  have 


her  mother  say  that  her  girl  is  perfectly 
innocent !  Why  should  she  be  innocent 
at  that  age?  It  is  far  more  important 
that  she  be  pure!  Knowledge  and 
purity  must  go  hand  in  hand ! 

IRMA  ERWIN  POPPI.ER. 
[Policewoman.] 

Fargo,  No.  Dak. 

TRUE  PIONEERS  OF  PEACE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Why  do  we  not  start 
now  to  tell  our  boys  and  girls  the  truth 
about  war,  instead  of  leaving  their  heads 
full  of  romantic  notions  of  military 
glory  absorbed  from  current  school  his- 
tories and  story  books?  Suppose  we 
teach  them  who  are  the  world's  true  he- 
roes— the  saviors  and  enhancers  of  life 
— and  discourage  all  the  youthful  ad- 
miration for  men  whose  title  to  fame 
rests  chiefly  on  the  successful  slaughter 
of  their  fellows.  It  is  high  time  to  stop 
idealizing  the  soldier. 

While  the  army  virtues — obedience, 
courage,  loyalty,  etc. — are  constantly 
held  up  to  children  for  admiration  and 
emulation,  the  army  shortcomings  (by 
which  I  mean  not  the  shortcomings  of 
certain  bad  soldiers,  but  those  inherent 
in  military  life  at  its  best)  are  carefully 
ignored  by  adults  and  children  alike. 
Why  not  bring  out  the  fact  that  the 
army  in  its  perfection  is  the  very  nega- 
tion of  democracy?  That  it  harks  back 
to  medievalism  in  suppressing  individ- 
uality and  personal  responsibility,  de- 
manding instead  such  blind  obedience  to 
authority  as  we  require  from  a  slave  or 
a  horse?  That  slowly  and  surely  the 
young  recruits  are  turned  into  mere  au- 
tomata— highly  efficient  machines  for 
killing? 

The  children  taught  thus  will  have 
clearer  vision  on  these  things  than  we 
whose  minds  are  so  befuddled  with  in- 
herited traditions  that  we  cannot  recog- 
nize murder  when  it  comes  tricked  out 
in  gay  trappings  and  is  labelled  "pa- 
triotism." Much  as  we  all  deprecate 
war  and  its  frightful  consequences,  it 
seems  extraordinarily  difficult  to  pass 
righteous  judgment  on  the  vicious  deeds 
of  an  army !  Special  dispensations 
are  granted  for  the  direst  cruelty, 
trickery,  robbery,  arson,  and  all  on  ac- 
count of  those  early  influences  which 
threw  a  lasting  glamour  over  all  things 
military. 

Cadet  corps  hold  grave  menace  for  the 
future  on  this  account,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement,  de- 
spite the  generally  admirable  character 
of  its  activities.  I  know  it  is  claimed 
that  the  Scouts  are  a  •on-military  or- 
ganization, but  nevertheless  the  psycho- 
logical effect  of  a  khaki  uniform  is 
very  powerful,  and  when  these  boys  pa- 
rade with  the  Regulars  or  National 
Guard  on  Decoration  Day.  who  will 
deny  that  probably  a  majority  are  fairly 
bursting  with  pride  over  the  conscious- 


ness of  being  young  soldiers  already? 
Thousands  of  Boy  Scouts  are  actual- 
ly performing  semi-military  duty  in 
England  today. 

There  is  a  movement  afoot  in  New 
York — the  Boy  Pioneers — which  aims  to 
combine  the  obvious  advantages  of  the 
Scout  idea  with  definite  anti-militaristic 
teachings — not  merely  non-militaristic, 
you  observe.  Universal  brotherhood  is 
'insisted  on  with  all  its  far-reaching 
consequences;  militarism  and  national- 
ism are  shown  up  in  their  true  colors. 
There  are  comrades  and  brothers  in 
every  land;  it  becomes  unthinkable  to 
bear  arms  against  them. 

Here  is  a  suggestion  for  churches, 
schools,  parents — in  fact,  for  all  who  are 
eager  to  do  something  for  the  cause  of 
international  peace  beyond  deploring  the 
lack  of  it  today.  When  there  are  enough 
pioneers  in  the  world — whether  or  no 
they  belong  to  this  particular  organiza- 
tion— there  will  be  no  more  wars  be- 
tween nations. 

NINA  BULL. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

CO-OPERATION:  ICH  Dll.S 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  mere  existence  in 
our  democracy  of  a  great  class  of  enor- 
mously wealthy  persons  is  an  anachron- 
ism. Without  discussing  the  causes  of 
the  condition  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the 
use  of  riches,  even  from  the  most  con- 
servative point  of  view,  for  the  peace 
and  security  of  those  who  possess  them, 
can  not  safely  be  selfish,  extravagant 
and  ostentatious  in  the  presence  of  a 
"fourth  estate,"  sensitive  and  observant 
and  now  just  aroused  to  class-conscious- 
ness. The  miner,  whose  "joy  of  labor" 
must  be  got  by  grubbing  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  envisages  the  fact  that  while 
he  receives  $3  a  day,  the  heir  of  one 
of  his  former  bosses  gets  an  income  of 
some  half  million  a  year  from  a  trust  es- 
tablished out  of  proceeds  from  the  mine 
in  which  he  digs. 

The  discontent  at  the  situation  was 
once  met  with  defiance,  as  voiced  in 
Brownell's  famous  war  ballad  by  the  am- 
bushed "old  cove,"  who  insisted  on  peace : 

"  'Let  me  alone,  for  I've  got  your  tin, 
And  lots  of  other  traps  snugly  in ; 
Let  me  alone — I  am  rigging  a  boat 
To  grab  votever  you've  got  afloat ; 
In  a  veek  or  so  I  expects  to  come. 
And  turn  you  out  of  your  'ouse  and 

'ome; 
I'm  a  quiet  old  cove,'  says  he  with  a 

groan ; 
'All  I  axes,  is,  Let  me  alone.' " 

But  from  whatever  source,  though  sim- 
ultaneously with  the  exposure  of  the 
great  abuses  of  the  public  trusts 
of  the  insurance  organizations,  there 
has  been  auspiciously  developed  the 
sense  of  trusteeship  in  individual 
possessors  of  wealth  and  with  it 
the  ideal  of  "service"  which  is  progress- 
ing with  most  encouraging  rapidity.  A 
large  number  of  those  whose  powers  are 
fitted  for  mental  rather  than  manual 
use  are  aiming  to  serve,  not  their  own 
irroups  alone,  but  those  whose  abilities 
arc  suited  to  different  kinds  of  activity, 
with  a  more  generous  spirit  indeed  than 
has  been  developed  in  what  is  loosely 
called  the  "working  class." 
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The  newer  thought  is  that  this  ser- 
vice must  be  exercised,  not  in  dispensing, 
hut  in  gaining  the  fruits  of  livelihood. 
Phrrc  is  no  longer  indiscriminating 
laudation  of  the  man  who  has  made  use 
ipportunity  to  accumulate  wealth,  and 
then  makes  announcement  that  it  is  a 
-hamc  to  "die  rich"  and  claims  recogni- 
tion for  the  gift  of  that  which  he  should 
never  have  gotten. 

At-one-ment  cannot  be  accomplished 
under  such  conditions.  It  must  be  the 
essential  ideal  and  the  practice  from  the 
beginning.  If  the  wealthy  today  can  not 
•livest  themselves  of  their  riches  they 
can  at  least  avert  from  their  children 
the  danger  of  entering  a  "parasite" 
class.  Let  capital  be  willed  or  given 
to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  every  sort 
of  co-operative  organization  in  which 
the  youth  who  acquires  or  inherits  abil- 
ity may  find  a  proper  sphere  for  the  use 
of  the  finest  energy,  to  be  rewarded  by 
rational  and  moderate  compensation. 
The  great  co-operative  businesses  of 
Europe  have  been  directed  by  men  of 
such  qualities  as  to  compete  with  the  en- 
ormously remunerated  captains  of  in- 
dustry on  salaries  which  we  consider 
laughably  small,— tragic  as  it  is  that  it 
should  so  appear! 

Large  sums  might  be  placed  in  trust 
under  suitable  management  for  the  use 
of  industries  when  threatened  by  seri- 
ous disturbances  and  insoluble  internal 
antagonisms,  to  place  them  upon  a  pure- 
ly co-operative  basis,  organized  as  cor- 
porations to  be  managed  by  properly 
chosen  salaried  officials,— a  magnificent 
opportunity  of  service.  A  notable  ex- 
ample for  the  individual  who  would  lead 
the  van  in  social  redemption  was  the 
Jena  Karl  Zeiss  Institution  with  its 
prosperous  and  co-operative  business 
(not  "profit-sharing").  The  founder  of 
this  plant,  who  had  achieved  a  large  for- 
tune, without  losing  a  natural  inclina- 
tion for  a  simple  life,  and  being  inspired 
by  a  real  spirit  of  service,  placed  the 
whole  of  his  property  in  the  foundation 
organized,  he  and  his  fellow  adminis- 
trators and  their  successors  by  its  char- 
ter receiving  a  salary  which  is  a  small 
fixed  multiple  of  the  best  workmen's 
wages. 

A  domestic  co-operative  enterprise, 
the  Potomac  Glass  Company  of  Cumber- 
land, Md.,  has  passed  beyond  the  ex- 
perimental stage  and  is  a  useful  exam- 
ple, not  only  of  the  system,  but  of  the 
part  the  capitalist  may  have  in  launch- 
ing it. 

The  organization  of  the  company  re- 
sulted from  a  strike  of  the  employes  of 
N.Uional  Glass  Company  which  op- 
erated a   factory  some    ten    or    fifteen 
years  ago.     The  strike  was  a  long  and 
itter  one.    and    eventually     ended     in 
wrecking  the  business  of    the    National 
[•any  and  driving  it  from  the  terri- 
tory.    During  the  time  the  strike  was 
being  waged,  there  was  much  violence 
n  the  strikers  and  strike-breakers 
imported  l.y  the  National  Company.     A 
K'>veninient  injunction  against  the  strik- 
ers was  finally  obtained,  which  was  dis- 
hy  sum,-  of  the  leaders  of  the 
-tnkc  and  they  were  imprisoned   for  a 
time. 

When  it  «.„  Ken  that  the  National 
people  had  lost  in  the  M  niggle,  and  that 


it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  when  they 
would  have  to  retire  from  the  field,  a 
number  of  its  former  employes  deter- 
mined to  form  a  new  company,  which 
was  to  be  conducted  on  a  co-operative 
plan,  and  the  Potomac  Glass  Company, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  was 
launched.  About  forty  of  the  ex-strik- 
ers subscribed  for  the  stock,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  entirely  subscribed,  for- 
mer Senator  George  L.  Wellington  tak- 
ing the  remaining  part  of  it.  He  was 
the  only  outsider  holding  any  of  the  com- 
pany's stock,  all  the  rest  being  held  by 
the  employes  of  the  concern. 

Loans  from  Mr.  Wellington  enabled 
the  company  to  tide  over  hard  times  at 
the  start. .  They  have  all  been  returned, 
and  dividends  have  been  declared  as 
follows:  1910,  10  per  cent;  1911,  32 
per  cent;  1912,  62  per  cent;  1913,  72 
per  cent,  and  1914,  92  per  cent.  There 
is  also  a  monthly  dividend  of  1  per  cent, 
making  12  per  cent  annually,  and  at 
Christmas  a  dividend  of  20  per  cent 
was  declared,  while  the  other  day  there 
was  60  per  cent  more. 

The  company  is  in  excellent  condition. 
There  have  been  no  strikes  and  the  men 
work  together  amicably.  They  have  a 
factory  worth  $100,000  and  book  ac- 
counts of  $25,000  more.  There  is  no  in- 
debtedness whatever,  and  from  present 
appearances  they  will  have  100  per  cent 
next  year. 

The  employes  of  the  company  are  a 
first-class  type  of  men,  many  of  them 
owners  of  property  and  depositors  in 
the  savings  bank,  while  some  of  them 
are  or  have  been  holders  of  positions  of 
trust  in  the  city  or  county  government 
— altogether  they  are  a  worthy,  prosper- 
ous and  intelligent  part  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

Here  are  examples  worth  following: 
ERVING  WINSLOW. 

Boston,  Mass. 

WAR 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  looked  forward 
to  THE  SURVEY  of  August  15  coming  to 
know  what  it  had  to  say  about  this  awful 
sacrifice  of  humanity  going  on  in  Europe. 
When  I  open  it  I  find  that  its  leading 
article  is  about  the  war,  not  about  the 
frightful  loss  of  our  brothers'  lives,  not 
about  the  desolation,  wasting  at  noon- 
day, not  about  the  widows  and  orphans 
or  the  bloodthirst, — only  about  "our 
biggest  records"  in  emigration,  and  how 
depression  in  the  countries  affected  will 
cause  numbers  to  seek  opportunities  in 

s  new  country."     I   suppose   it   is  a 
kind   of   inverted   Monroe   doctrine   ap- 
plied to  the  conflagration  of  Europe. 
W.  G.  WILKINS. 

Derby,  England. 

PEACE  STAMPS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  By  all  means  let  us 

make    general    thr    publicity    campaign 

igainst  militarism,   as   recommended   in 

the  recent  numbers  of  THE  SURVEY   The 

poster    stamps    as     described     by     Mrs 

Hon,  it  seems  to"  me,  would  be  widely 

Keep  your   readers   informed  as 

)  what  is  doing  in  this  matter  and   I 

believe  there  will  be  glad  co-operation 

on  the  part  of  all  of  us. 

HARRY  L.  CANFIEI.D. 
[Pastor  Umversalist  Church.] 
Woodstock,  Vt. 


JOTTINGS 

SOCIAL  WORK  CONGRESS  POSTPONED 

The  war  has  caused  the  abandonment 
of  plans  to  hold  the  Sixth  International 
Congress  on  Social  Work  and  Service 
which  had  been  arranged  to  meet  in 
London  in  May,  1915.  Preparatory 
work  for  the  Congress  was  well  under 
way  and  the  executive  committee  an- 
nounces that  it  will  be  resumed  when  op- 
portunity presents. 

CINCINNATI  DIRECTORY 

The  Cincinnati  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  has  made  an  interesting  inno- 
vation in  the  Cincinnati  Social  Service 
Directory  for  1914  which  it  has  just  is- 
sued. Immediately  preceding  the  clas- 
sified descriptions  of  the  social  agencies 
of  the  city,  it  has  published  a  list  of  59 
organizations  which  have  received  the 
endorsement  of  the  council.  Following 
this  list  are  printed  the  requirements  for 
endorsement.  The  directory  thus  acts 
not  only  as  an  encyclopedia  of  the  city's 
social  agencies,  but  also  as  a  means  for 
bringing  about  better  standards  in  social 
work. 

REGENT  PAMPHLETS 

Everyman's  Son.  By  Prof.  Herman 
Schneider.  Vocational  Guidance  Propa- 
ganda of  the  Consumers'  League  of  Con- 
necticut, Hartford.  Price  20  cents. 

Sources  of  Information  on  Recreation 
by  Lee  F.  Hanmer  and  Howard  R. 
Knight.  Department  of  Recreation. 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22d 
Street.  Price  10  cents. 

Eugenics  and  Social  Welfare,  a  bibli- 
ography of  eugenics  and  related  subjects 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Analysis  and 
Investigation  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  the  Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Family  and  Marriage,  an  analyti- 
cal reference  syllabus,  by  George  Elliott 
Howard,  Professor  of  political  science 
and  sociology.  Published  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  Lincoln.  Price  75 
cents. 

The  Thirteenth  Yearbook  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Study  of  Educa- 
tion. Part  2  Plans  for  Organizing 
School  Surveys  with  a  Summary  of 
Typical  School  Surveys.  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  111.  Price  75 
cents. 

A  Guide  and  Index  to  Plays,  Festivals 
and  Masques,  for  use  in  schools,  clubs 
and  neighborhood  centers.  Compiled  by 
Katharine  Lord,  Alice  Minnie  Herts 
Heniger  and  Howard  Broadstreet  for 
the  Arts  and  Festivals  Committee  of  the 
Association  of  Neighborhood  Workers. 
Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York  city. 

A  List  of  Private  and  Semi-private 
Agencies  Providing  Summer  Recreation 
or  Instruction  for  Children  of  School 
Age  within  New  York  city,  with  intro- 
duction and  summary.  Prepared  by  Mabel 
Parker  Huddleston,  chairman,  Commit- 
tee on  Education  of  the  Association  of 
Collegiate  Alumnae.  Price  10  cent*  of 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Huddleston.  145  West  7Sth 
street.  New  York  citv. 
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